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CHRONOLOGY OF ° THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES.” 


THE PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY contains all that can be collected of the Legislative 
History of this country from the Conquest to the close of the XVIIIth Century (1803), 36 vols. 
The chief sources whence these Debates are derived are the Constitutional History, 24 vols. ; 
Sir Simonds D’Ewes’ Journal; Debates of the Commons in 1620 and 1621; Chandler and 
Timberland’s Debates, 22 vols. ; Grey’s Debates of the Commons, from 1667 to 1694, 10 vols. ; 
Almon’s Debates, 24 vols. ; Debrett’s Debates, 63 vols.; The Hardwicke Papers ; Debates in 
Parliament by Dr. Johnson, &c., &c. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES commence with the year 1803, and the contents are 
set forth in the following Chronological Table :— 





HISTORY. (Fer Panu. auensrr:) 
CONQUEST to 34 GEO. I1.—1066 to 1760, Vol. 24 to 26...53 Guo. III. ... 1812-13 
— 27 & 28...54 —  ... 1813-14 
Vol. 1 to 15, 1 Wit. I. to 34 Geo. II. — 99 to 31...55 => eee J 
1066-1760 — 32—34..56 — ...... 1816 
an | — 36 & 36..57  — esse 1817 
REIGN OF GEORGE III.—1760 to 1820. _ 37 __ 39 58 sain eee 1818 
Vol. 15 to 35, 1 Gro. III. to 40 Gro. ITI. 
1760-1800 (StxTH PARLIAMENT.) 
(First PARLIAMENT.) Vol. 39 & 40...59 Guo. III. ...... 1819 
FORE. vevesiiers 41 Gee. TEE sic:..:.. 1801; — 41 ......... 60 — ... 1819-20 
et ID» -veavayede 42 ST 1802 
(SECOND PARLIAMENT.) Sines iden 
FOR BS ccccssss 42 Geo. M17. ...... 1802-3 
—— REIGN OF GEORGE IV.—1820 to 1830. 
DEBATES. 


First Series (SEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


(SECOND PARLIAMENT—continued.) * pips : Guo. IV. ..... in 
Vol. 1 & 2...44 Guo. IIIL......18034/ — g 73 — “"" dg9e 
_ 3 to 5...45 ——~ ween 1805 Looe Ri Ge. ck een: 1833 
— 6 FAB rene ied OT et ee ee eer 1824 

— 19-18... 6 iene 325- 
(Tumrp PARLIAMENT.) a oe he a 


Vol. 8 & 9...47 Gao. III....... 1806-7 


(FOURTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 9 to1l...48 Geo. III....... 1807-8 | Vol. BGs eesvaleer 7 Geo. IV. ...... 1826 
== 12-— 14.:.49 sas a, ea TBO) a ET ceccendcs 8 amiss | + 2a 1827 
es 15 -— 17.2.59 cee fess 1810; — 18 & 19... 9 iain seis 1828 
ae IG 20...51 — ..» 1810-11}; — 20— 21...10 ents oats 1829 
— 21 — 23...52 Seen | Getic 1812 | 22 to 25...11 mes i incgoeled 185 


46950" 








iv 
Third Series. 
REIGN OF WILLIAM IV.—1830 to 1837. 


(NINTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 1 t 3... 1 Wut, IV....... 1830-1 
(TENTH PARLIAMENT.) 

‘Vol. 4 to 8... 2 Wu. IV. ...... 1832 | 

— 9—14... 3 a 1831 


(ELEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 








| 


Vol. 15 to 20... 4 Wit. IV....... 1833 | 

— 21 — 25... 5 ——ceseee 1834 | 
(TWELFTH PARLIAMENT.) 

Vol. 26 to 30... 6 WiLL. IV....... 1835 

— 31— 35... 7 — — veveee 1836 

— 36— 38... 8 am enees 1837 


REIGN OF VICTORIA—1837 to 1901. 


(THIRTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 39 to 44... 1 VICTORIA ...... 1838 
— 45— 50... 2 — @839 
— 5] — 55... 3 =  gpueee 1840 
— 56—58..4 — (a) 1841 


eran 4 VicTorIA (b) 1841 
— 60to 65... 5 peewee 1842 | 
-- 66—71.. 6 wipes 1843 
— 72— 76... 7 ape) aacaee 1844 
— T7— 82...8 a  wehenk 1845 
— 83 — 88... 9 — beens 1846 
— 89 — 94...10 — (a) 1847 
(FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
i eer 10 Victoria (b) 1847 
— 96to101...11 —— | Sassen 1848 
— 102 —107...12 — —naeees 1849 
— 108 —113...13 ms Wasson 1850 
— 114—118...14 se pases 1851 
~~ 100—19..15 — (a) 1852 
(SIXTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
awe 15 Victoria (b) 1852 
— 124 to129...16 ps Wosikwa 1853 
— 130 —135...17 oss 1854 
— 136 —-139...18 eens 1855 
— 140 —143...19 a 1856 
— 144 ....... 20 _ (a) 1857 


| 
| 
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CHRONOLOGY OF “THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES ”—cont. 


(SEVENTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol 145 to 147...20 Victoria (b) 1857 


a eee 1858 
— 152 —153...22 (a) 1859 


(EIGHTEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 


Vol. 154 to 155...22 Victoria (b) 1859 
— 156 —160...23 =. “eee 1860 
— 161 —164...24 ——  eesces 1861 
— 165 —168...25 - Sebaee 1862 
| — 169 —172...26 a  Basaee 1863 
— 173 —176...27 ee 1864 
— 177 —180...28 mS scenes 1865 
(NINETEENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 181 to 184...29 VicTorIA...... 1866 
— 185 —189...30 a Sescve 1867 
— 190 —193...31 — 1867-8 
(TWENTIETH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 194 to 198...32 VictoRIA ... 1868-9 
— 199 —203...33 =. epee 1870 
— 204 —208...34 — seaweed 1871 
— 209 —213...35 — eave 1872 
— 214 —217...36 rr 1873 








(TWENTY-FIRST PARLIAMENT.) 


| Vol, 218 to 221...37 VICTORIA ...... 1874 
— 222 —226...38 — whesee 1875 
— 227 —231...39 — —daeeee 1876 
— 232 —236...40 ye 1877 
— 237 —242...41 mn gheaip 1878 
— 243 —249...42 — --- 1878-9 
— 250 & 251...43 — (a) 1880 


(TWENTY-SECOND PARLIAMENT.) 


| Vol. 252 to 256...43 VicrorIA (b) 1880 
| — 257 —265...44 —— ss aeease 1881 
— 266 —273...45 — (a) 1882 
— 274&275..45 — (b) 1882 
— 276 to 283...46 — — arenes 1883 
— 284 —292...47 — —— evens 1884 
— 293 —301...48 1884-5 


(TWENTY-THIRD PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 302 to 307...49 VicrorIA (a) 1886 


(TWENTY-FOURTH PARLIAMENT.) 
Vol. 308 & 309...49 Victoria (b) 1886 


— 310 to 321...50 —— = ereces 1887 
— 322 —332...51 — —eeveee 1888 
— 333 —340...52 — = aveses 1889 
— 341 —348...53 = —ssaees 1890 
— 349 —356...54 _ 1890-1 
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CHRONOLOGY OF “THE PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES”—cont. v 


Fourth Series. | (TWENTY-SEVENTH PARLIAMENT.) 
| 
(TWENTY-FoURTH PARLIAMENT—cont.) | Vol. 88 ......... 64 VICTORIA ...... 1900 
Vol. 1lto 6...55 VICTORIA ...... 1892 | 


REIGN OF EDWARD VII. 


(TWENTY-FIFTH PARLIAMENT.) | 


2 | 
— : Re ay hisses a | (TWENTY-SEVENTH PARLIAMENT—cont.) 
— 33 — 29.67 a... 1894 | Vol, 89 0.0... 1 Epwarp VIL....1901 
— 30— 35...58 kana 1606 | __ 90 to 100 1 +s ...1901 
— 101 .. 1&2 — ...1902 
(TWENTY-SIXTH PARLIAMENT.) — 102to 117 2 = ...1902 
Vol. 36 .........59 VICTORIA ...... 1895 | — — to128 3 — ---1903 
— 387 to 44..59 —  ...1895-6 | — 129tol40 4 — ---1904 
— Ba Be cen 1897 — l4ltol5l 5 — ---1905 
— 53 — 65...61 rere 1898 
waa 7 = heen aa a" (TWENTY-EIGHTH PARLIAMENT.) 
— 78 — 83...63 i. wala 1900 Vol. 152 to 168 6 Epwarp VII....1906 
— 84...63&64 -- ...... 1900 Vol. 169 to 182 7 | pe 


— a oe 1900 Vol. 183 8 ~~. 














HIS MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL OFFICERS 
OF STATE, Env. 








SIR HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S FIRST ADMINISTRATION: 
DECEMBER 1905. 


THE CABINET. 


Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury ———Rt. Hon. SirH. CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN, M. P. 
Lord President of the Council——Rt. Hon. the Earl of CREWE. 
Lord Chancellor——Rt. Hon. Lord LOREBURN. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer——Rt. Hon. H. H. Asquiru, M.P. 
Secretaries of State—— 
Home Department——Rt. Hon. HERBERT J. GLADSTONE, M.P, 
Foreign Affairs——Rt. Hon. Sir EDWARD GREY, Bt., M.P. 
Colonial Office——Rt. Hon. Earl of ELGIN. 
War Office Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
India Office——Rt. Hon. JoHN Morey, M.P. 
First Lord of the Admiralty——Rt. Hon. LorD TWEEDMOUTH. 
Chief Secretary for Ireland——Rt. Hon. A. BIRRELL, M.P. 
Lord Privy Seal——Most. Hon. Marquess of RIPON. 
President of the Board of Education Rt. Hon. R. MCKENNA, M.P. 
President of the Board of Trade——Rt. Hon. D. LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P. 
President of the Local Government Board——Rt. Hon. JoHN Burns, M.P. 
President of the Board of Agriculture——Rt. Hon. Earl CARRINGTON. 
Postmaster-General Rt. Hon. SYDNEY BuxTON, M.P. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster——Rt. Hon. Sir HENRY FowLER, M.P. 
The Secretary for Scotland ——Rt. Hon. J. SINCLAIR, M.P. 
The First Commissioner of Works—Rt. Hon. L. Harcourt, M.P. 











NOT IN THE CABINET. 


Under Secretary of State, Foreign Office——Lord FITzMAURICE. 
Onder Secretary of State, Home Office——HERBERT SAMUEL, Esq., M.P. 
Under Secretary of State, Colonial Office——Rt. Hon. WINSTON CHURCHILL, M.P. 
Under Secretary of State, India Office——C. E. HoBuHousg, Esq., M.P. 
Under Secretary of State, War Office Rt. Hon. Earl of PoRTSMOUTH. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Treasury—-—-GEORGE WHITELEY, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Education——THoMAS LouGH, Fsq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Admiralty Rt. Hon. E. ROBERTSON, M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade H. E. KEARLEY, Esq., M.P. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board——Dr. MACNAMARA, M.P. 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury —-W ALTER RUNCIMAN, Esq., M.P. 
Financial Secretary to the War Oflice——T. R. BUCHANAN, Esq., M.P. 

J. A. PEASE, Esq., M.P. 

HERBERT LEWIS, Esq., M.P. 

Lords of the 'Treasury-— | Captain Ceci, Norton, M.P. ~ 














J. H. WHITLEY, Esq., M.P. 

J. M. F, FULLER, Esq., M.P. 

a of the Fleet Sir JOHN FISHER. 
: : J Vice-Admiral Sir C. C. Drury. 
Lords of the Admiralty — | Rear-Admiral Sir H, B. Jackson. 

Rear-Admiral F. S. INGLEFIELD. 
, THE SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR [in the Cabinet]. 
General Hon. Sir N. G. LYTTELTON (Chief of the General Staff). 
General C. W. H. DouGLas (Adjutant-General to the Forces), 
General Sir W. G. NICHOLSON (Quarter-Master-General to the Forzes), 
Army Council—— ¢ Major-General C. F. HADDON (Master-General of the Ordnance). 
THE UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR WAR. 
THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY TO THE WAR OFFICE. 
Secretary. THE PERMANENT UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE FOR \VAR 
(Colonel Sir E. W. D. Warp). 
The Civil Lord of the Admiralty-—GrorGE LAMBERT, Esq., M.P. 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland-——Rt. Hon. the Karl of ABERDEEN. 
Vice-President of the Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction (Ireland) —~T. W. 
RUSSELL, Esq., M.P. 

The Lord Advocate—THomASs SHAW, Esq., M.P. 
Attorney-General——Sir J. LAwson WALTON, M.P. 
Solicitor-General——Sir W. S. Rogson, M.P. 











HIS MAJESTY’S PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF STATE—(Cont.) vii 


OTHER OFFICERS OF STATE. 


Paymaster-General——R. K. CAusTON, Esq., M.P. 
Lord Steward——Rt. Hon. Earl BEAUCHAMP. 
Comptroller of the Household——The Master of ELIBANK, M.P. 
Treasurer of the Household——Sir EDWARD STRACHEY, Bt., M.P. 
Lord Chamberlain——-Rt. Hon. Viscount ALTHORP. 
Vice-Chamberlain——J. M. F. FULLER, Esq., M.P. 
Master of the Horse——Rt. Hon. Earl of GRANARD, 
Captain Yeoman of the Guard His Grace the Duke of MANCHESTER. 
Earl GRANVILLE. 
Lord HAMILTON of DALZELL. 
Lord ACTON. 
Lords-in-Waiting——({ Lord COLEBROOKE. 
Lord SUFFIELD. 
Lord HERSCHELL. 
Lord FARQUHAR. 
Judge Advocate-General——T. MILVAIN, Esq., K.C. 


SCOTLAND. 


Secretary for Scotland and Keeper of the Great Seal——Rt. Hon. JOHN SINCLAIR. 
Lord High Constable Earl of ERROL. 

Lord Privy Seal Marquess of BREADALBANE, K.G. 

Master of the Household ——Duke of ARGYLL, K.T. 

Lord High Commissioner——Lord KINNAIRD. 

Lord Clerk Register——His Grace the Duke of Montross, K.T. 

Lord Justice General——Rt. Hon. Lord DUNEDIN. 

Lord Advocate——Rt. Hon. THOMAS SHAW, K.C. 

Lord Justice Clerk——Rt. Hon. Lord Kinspureu, C.B. 
Solicitor-General——ALEXANDER URE, Esq., K.C. 

Register General and Deputy Keeper Great Seal—Sir STAIR AGNEw, K.C.b. 
Commanding Forces——Lt.-Gen. &. P. LEAcn, C.B., C.V.O. 














IRELAND 


Lord-Lieutenant——EKarl of ABERDEEN, G.C.M.G. 

Chief Secretary and Keeper of Privy Seal Rt. Hon. A. BIRRELL, M.P. 
Under Secretary———Kt. Hon. Sir A. MACDONNELL, G.C.S.1., K.C.V.O. 
Private Secretaries——Lord HERSCHELL and WALTER CALLAN, Esq. 
State Steward and Chamberlain——The Earl of LIVERPOOL. 

Controller Lord PIRRIE. 

Lord Chancellor Lord Justice WALKER. 

Attorney-General——Rt. Hon. R. R. Curerry, K.C., M.P. 
Solicitor-General—— REDMOND Barry, Esq., K.C., M.P. 

Commanding the Forees——Gen. Lord GRENFELL, G.C.B., G.C,M.G. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Chairman of Committees——Rt. Hon. Ear! of Onstow, P.C. 

Clerk of Parliaments——Sir Henry J. L. Granam, K.C.B. 

Deputy Clerk of Parliaments (Clerk Assistant)——Hon. E. P. Tuestcer, C.B. 

Reading-Clerk and Clerk of Outdoor Committees——Epwarp HALL ALpErson, Esq. 

Counsel to the Chairman of Committees ——ALBERT Gray, Esgq,, K.C. 

Chief Clerk and Clerk of Public Billsa——A. Harrison, Esq. 

Senior Clerks 
Clerk of the Journals W. A. Lei¢n, Esq. 

Principal Clerk of Private Committees——J. F. Symons Jeune, Esq. s 

Principal Clerk, Judicial Department, and Taxing Officer of Judicial Costs——J. F. 
SKENE, Esq. 

W. H. Hamitton Gorpon, Esq. 

Peers’ Printed Paper Office C. L. ANSTRUTHER, Esq. 

Other Clerks——Hon. A. McDonneLi ; A. H. Ropinsox, Esq. (Clerk of Private Bills and 
Taxing Officer of Private Bill Costs); H. P. Sr. Joun, Esq.; V. M. Bropuipu, Esq. ; 
Hon. E. A. Stonor; H. J. F. Bapenry, Esq. ; C. HeapsamM, Esq. ; J. B. Horuam, Esq. ; 
E. C. Vicors, Esq. ; G. D. Luarp, Esq. ; and G. Prosy, Esq. 

Receiver of Fees and Accountant T. AMBREY Court, Esq. 

Copyists——-Mr. H. P. Norris and Mr. R. A. Court. 

Messengers——Messrs. C. E. Cuizuert, J. W. F. Locke, J. McMi1ay, G. Bennett, G. T. PHILIP, 
W.S. Wricut, A. J. VAUGHAN. 

Librarian——EDMUND Gossk, Esq., LL.D. 

Assistant Librarian A. H. M. Butter, Esq. 

Attendant——Mr, A. N. Sro xt. 

Examiners for Standing Orders——C. W. Campion, Esq.; J. F. Symons Jeunz, Esq. ; Clerk 
—F. C. BRAMWELL, Esq. 

Gentleman Usher of the Black Rod Admiral Sir H. F. STEPHENSON, G.C.V.O., K.C.B, 

Yeoman Usher——Captain T. D. Butter, M.V.O. 

Serjeant-at-Arms——Lt.-Col. Rt. Hon. Sir Fteetwoop I. Epwarps, G.C.V.O., K.C B. 

Deputy Serjeant-at-Arms——S. Hanp, Esq. 

Resident Superintendent——J. K. Wri1aMs, Esq. 

Shorthand Writer——W. H. GURNEY SALTER, Esq. 

Assistant Shorthand Writer-——WILLIAM GURNEY ANGUS, Esq. 

Principal Doorkeepers——Messrs. W. CHANDLER, E. Fox, F. HOLMAN. 

First Class Assistants——Messrs. C. WALKER, J. HEDLEY, J. LANE. 

Second Class Assistants Messrs. B. GALLOP, H. B. STREVENS, G. W. Cross, W. STOPP. 

Third Class Assistants——Messis. J. WooLAcoTT, A. A. EpNEy, J. F. BAUM. 

Messengers——Messrs. A. J. SOLMAN, C. CHAPMAN, W. Pnritiips, W. W. MEATES, 
T. WHITEHEAD. 

Superintendent of Refreshment Rooms——Mr. W. CASBON. 

{nspector of Police attending the House of Lords——Mr. A. PALMER. 

Clerk of the Works, Houses of Parliament——Mr. P. E. RIDGE. 

Resident Engineer, Houses of Parliament——Mr. W. BRADSHAW. 





























PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Clerk of the House of Commons——Sir COURTENAY PEREGRINE ILBERT, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

Clerk-Assistant——ARTHUR W. NICHOLSON, Esq., C.B 

Second Clerk-Assistant——T. L. WEBSTER, Esq. 

Principal Clerks 
Public Bill Office, and Clerk of Fees——W. GrpBons, Esq., C.B. 
Clerk of the Journals——W. H. Ley, Esq. 
Committee Uffice——Sir E, H. DoyLe, Bart. 
Private Bill Ottice——J. H. W. SoMERSET, Esq. 

Senior Clerks C. V. FRERE, Esq.; G. C. GIFFARD, Esq. ; S. L. SIMEON, Esq. ; ARTHUR I. 
DASENT, Esq. ; HORACE WEST, Esq. ; HENRY A. FERGUSON-DAVIE, Esq. 

Assistant Clerks——ARTHUR H. ELLIs, Esq.; PERCY A. BULL, Esq.; F. R. WILLIAMS 
Wynn, Esq.; W. E. Grey, Esq.; F. ©. HOLLAND, Esq.; J. W. G. Bonp, Esq. ; 
H. C. Dawkins, Esq. ; R. P. Cotoms, Esq. ; B. H. FEuu, Esq. ; R. E. CHILDERS, 
Esq.; J. Scott PorRTER, Esq.; F. C. BRAMWELL, Esq 

Junior Clerks——W. T. LEGGE, Esq.; C. R. TURNER, Esq.; W. K. Gippons, Esq.; W. 
P. JOHNSTON, Esq.; Hon. H. R. C. BALFour; R. N. BAILEY, Esq.; G. F. M. 
CAMPION, Esq. ; 8. DE LA PoER BERESFORD, Esq. ; H. S. GREEN, Esq. ; O. C. WILLIAMS, 
Esq. ; V. W. D. Fox, Esq. ; E. F. Wisk, Esq. 
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PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS—(Cont.) ix 


Serjeant-at-Arms——H. D. ERSKINE, Esq., C.V.O. 

Deputy Serjeant——F. R. GosskEt, Esq. 

Assistant Serjeant——W. H. ERSKINE, Esq. 

Office Messenger——Mr. C. J. H. SHEARN. 

Chaplain to the House——The Ven. Archdeacon BASIL WILBERFORCE, D.D. 

Secretary to the Speaker——Hon. EDWARD GULLY, C.B. P 

Counsel to the Speaker——ERNEST Moon, Esq., K.C. 

Trainbearer——Mr. W. MURRELL. 

Messenger——Mr. W. HOtt. 

Collector of Fees en Private Bills——C. L. LockTon, Esq. 

Clerk to Referees——Sir E. H. DoyLe, Bart. 

Examiners of Private Bills——C. W. CAMPion, Esq. ; J. F. SYMONS JEUNE Esq 

Taxing Master——C. W. CAMPION, Esq. ; Clerk——F. C. BRAMWELL, Esq. 

Vote Office—— 

Principal Clerk——PHILIP SMITH, Esq. 
Assistant Clerks——JOHN PoysER, Esq.; W. K. SANDERSON, Esq. 
Messenger——Mr. JOHN EDWARDS. 

Librarian——A. E. A. W. SmytTu, Esq.; Assistant Librarian——V. KiTTo, Esq ; Clerks in 
Library——Messrs. J. R. Crimp, WM. STEWART ; Messengers——Messrs. A. FIRMIN, 
W. HAGUE. 

Shorthand Writer——W. H. GuRNEY SALTER, Esq. 

Printers—— 

Journals G. E. BRISCOE EYRE, Esq. 
Votes——J. B. NICHOLS, Esq. (for H. M. Stationery Office.) 

Postmaster——Mr. I. LINcoLN; Hall Keeper——Mr. J. GLYNN. 

Office Keeper——Mr. H. BuLLock. 

Office Clerk in Committee Ofiice——Mr. T, FIELDEN MITCHELL. 

Office Clerk in Journal Office——Mr. A. A. TAYLOR. 

Messengers—— Messrs. C. DAVIE, H. JoNES, G. D. WELLER, J. ARMSTRONG, J. WOODWARD, 
J. Ivory, G. NORMAN, J. SuRRY, A. SEPPLE. 

Doorkeepers——Mr. M. INGLEFIELD and Mr. H. HAMBLING. 

Messengers (Ist Class) Mr. C. WoopcraFtT, Mr. R. ROBERTSON, Mr. J. HILus, Mr. J. 
SPRAGUE, Mr. A. ANDREWS, Mr. G. ANSTEY, Mr. J. H. Day, Mr. J. HENDERSON, Mr. 
G. WAINwRIGAT, Mr. J. GuYATT, Mr. R. TURTLE. 

Messengers (2nd Class) Messrs. A. HASKELL, A. C. JOHNSON, G. CLAPPERTON, H. E. 
LININGTON, H. G. Emmett, J. L. Puiuip, W. FINDLAY, W. MACDONALD, W. R. 
Brimson, A. NEw. 

Superintendent of Members’ Waiting Room——Mr. J. F. HENLEY; Assistant——Mr. W. 
BROADBENT ; Porters Messrs. J. HART and G. FRY. 

Inspector of Police attending the House of Commons——Mr. SCANTLEBURY. 
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OF 
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ALPHABETICAL LIST 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN THE 


THIRD SESSION OF 
UNITED KINGDOM 


8 EDWARD VIL 


THE TWENTY-EIGHTH 


OF 


OF GREAT BRITAIN 


PARLIAMENT 


AND IRELAND. 


1908. 


Nore.—The Figures in the Margin refer to the corresponding Figures on the Roll. 


A 
Abercorn, James Marquess of. (Duke 
of Abercorn) 
Abercromby, George Ralph Lord 
Aberdare, Henry Campbell Lord 


Abergavenny, William Marquess of  _ 


Abingdon, Montagu Arthur Earl of 

Abinger, Shelley Leopold Laurence 
Lord 

Acton, Richard Maximilian Lord 

Addington, Egerton Lord 

Ailesbury, Henry Augustus Mar- 
quess of 

Ailsa, Archibald Marquess of 

Airedale, James Lord 

Albany, His Royal Highness 
Leopold Charles Edward George 
Albert Duke of 


Albemarle, Arnold Allan Cecil Earl 
of 


Aldenham, Alban George Henry 
Lord 


Alington, Humphrey Napier Lord 


; ———— ———— _ 
(615 Allendale, Wentworth Canning 


581 


199 & 240 


490 


190 
42 


440 


| 122 


Blackett Lord 

Allerton, William Lawies Lord 

Althorp, Charles Robert 
Viscount. (Lord Chamberlain of 
the Household ) 

Alverstone, Richard Everard Lo rd 

Amherst, William Archer Earl 

Amherst of Hackney, William 
Ambhurst Lord 

Ampthill, Arthur Oliver Villiers 
Lord 

Ancaster, Gilbert Henry Earl of 

Anglesey, Charles Henry Alexander 
Marquess of 

Annaly, Luke Lord 

Annesley, Hugh Earl. 
Ireland) 

Ardilaun, Arthur Edward Lord 

Argyll, John Douglas Sutherland 
Duke of 

Armitstead, George Lord 

Armstrong, William Henry Arm- 
strong FitzPatrick Lord 

Arundell of Wardour, 
Clifford Lord 


(Elected for 


Edgar 
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508 

96 
399 


108 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF THE 


Ashbourne, Edward Lord | 
Ashburnham, Bertram Ear] of | 
Ashburton, Francis Denzil Edward | 

Lord 
Ashcombe, George Lord 
Ashton, James Lord 
Atkinson, John Lord. 

Appeal in Ordinary.) 
Auckland, William Morton Lord 
Avebury, John Lord 


Aylesford,Charles Wightwick Ear] of | 2 


B 


Bagot, William Lord 

Balinhard, Charles 
(Earl of Southesk) 

Balfour of Burley, Alexander Hugh 
Lord. (lected for Scotland) 

Bandon, James Francis Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Bangor, Henry William Crosbie 
Viscount. (Elected for Ireland) 

Bangor, Watkin Herbert Bishop of 


Noel Lord. 


Barnard, Henry de Vere Lord 
Barrymore, Arthur Hugh Lord 
Basing, George Limbrey Lord 
Bateman, William Spencer Lord 
Bath, Thomas Henry Marquess of 


Bath and Wells, George Wyndham 
Bishop of | 


Bathurst, Seymour Henry Ear! 


54 & 149 Beauchamp, William Earl. 
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316 
587 
264 


(Lord Steward of the Household.) 
Beaufort, Henry Adelbert Welling- 
ton Fitzroy Duke of 
Bedford, Herbrand Arthur Duke of 


Belhaven and Stenton, Alexander 
Charles Lord. (Elected for Scotland) 


Bellew, Charles Bertram Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland) 
Belmore, Somerset Richard Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland) 
Belper, Henry Lord 


Berkeley, Randal Mowbray Thomas  * 


Earl of 
Berwick, Richard Henry Lord 
Biddulph, Michael Lord 
Birmingham, Charles Bishop of. 


(A Lord of | 2 


619 
535 


| 202 
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Blyth, James Lord 


Blythswood, Archibald Campbell 


Lord 


Bolingbroke and St. John, ——— 
Viscount 


solton, William Thomas Lord 


Borthwick, Archibald Patrick 
Thomas Lord. (Zlected for Scot- 
land) 


Boston, George Florance Lord 
Botreaux, Charles Edward Hastings 
Lord. (Karl of Loudoun) 


Bowes, Claude George Lord. 
of Strathmore und Kinghorn) 


(Earl 


Boyle, Charles Spencer Canning 
Lord. (Karl of Cori: and Orrery) 

Brabourne, Edward Lord 

Bradford, George Cecil Orlando 
Earl of 

Brancepeth, Gustavus William Lord. 
(Viscount Boyne) 

Brandon, Alfred Douglas Duke of 

3rassey, Thomas Lord 

Braybrooke, Henry Lord 

Braye, Alfred Thomas Townshend 
Lord 

Breadalbane, Gavin Marquess of 

Bridport, Arthur Wellington Alex- 

ander Nelson Viscount 

Bristol, Frederick William 
Marquess of 


Fane 


Bristol, George Forrest Bishop of 

Brodrick, William St. John Fre- 
mantle Lord. (Viscount Midleton) 

Brooke, Francis Richard Charles Guy 
Earl, and Earl of Warwick 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry Charles 
Lord 


Brownlow, Adelbert 
Brownlow Ear] 


Wellington 


Buckinghamshire, Sidney Carr Earl 
of 

Burghclere, Herbert Coulstoun Lord 

Burnham, Edward Levy Lord 

Burton, Michael Arthur Lord 

Bute, John Marquess of 


Byron, George Frederick William 
Lord 
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69 
115 


431 
249 

66 
529 
131 
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Cc | 110 
Cadogan, George Henry Earl 387 
Cairns, Wilfred Dallas Earl 
Calthorpe, Augustus Cholmondeley 289 
Lord 
Camden, John Charles Marquess 270 
Camoys, Ralph Francis Julian Lord 341 
Camperdown, Robert Adam Philips |, 
Haldane Earl of a 4 
Canterbury, Randall Thomas Arch- | 203 
bishop of | 363 
Canterbury, Henry Charles Viscount __ 
Carew, Robert Shapland George " ” 
Julian Lord 470 
Carleton, Richard Bernard Lord. 
(Earl of Shannon) | 616 
Carlisle, George James Earl of 93 
Carnarvon, George Edward Stan- | ~ 
hope Molyneux Earl of |. 


Carnwath, Robert Harris Carnwath | ~ 
(Elected for Scotland) | re 


Earl of. 
Carrington, Charles Robert Earl 
Carysfort, William Lord. (Earl of | 

Carysfort) 

Castlemaine, Albert Edward Lord. | 

(Elected for Ireland) | 
Castletown, Bernard 

3arnaby Lord 
Catheart, Alan Earl 
Cawdor, ‘Frederick 
V aughan Earl 


Chaworth, Reginald Lord. (Earl of | 
Meath) 


Archil ald | | 


172 


Edward | _ 
| 472 


| 610 


‘ 


1173 


| 189 


Chelmsford, Frederic John Napier | a 


Lord 
Chesham, John Compton Lord 
Chester, Francis John Bishop of 
Chesterfield, Edwyn Francis Earl of 
Cheylesmore, Herbert Francis Lord | 
Chichester, Jocelyn Brudenell Ear! | 
of 
Cholmondeley, George Henry Hugh | 
Marquess of 
Churchill, Victor 
Charles Viscount | 
Churston, John Lord _— 
Clancarty, William Frederick Vis- | 
count. (Larl of Clancarty) | 
Clanwilliam, Arthur Vesey Lord. | 
(Earl of Clanwilliam) | 


Albert Francis | 


xiii 

Clarendon, Edward Hyde Earl of 

Clements, Charles Lord. (Earl of 
Leitrim) 

Clifford of Chudleigh, Lewis Henry 
Hugh Lord 

Clinton, Charles John Robert Lord 

Clonbrock, Luke Gerald L&rd. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Cloncurry, Valentine Frederick Lord 

Cobham, Charles George Viscount 

Colchester, Reginald Charles Edward 
Lord 

Colebrooke, Edward Arthur Lord 

Coleridge, Bernard John Seymour 
Lord 

Collins, Richard Henn Lord. (4 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary) 

Colville of Culross, Charles Robert 
William Viscount 

Combermere, Francis Lynch Wel- 
lington Viscount 

Congleton, Henry Bligh Fortescue 
Lord 

Connaught and Strathearn, His 
Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert Duke of 

Cottenham, Kenelm Charles Edward 
Earl of 

Cottesloe, Thomas Francis Lord 


Courtney of Penwith, Leonard 


Henry Lord 
Coventry, George William Earl of 
Cowley, 
Ear! 
Cranbrook, John Stewart Earl of 


Henry Arthur Mornington 


|571 Cranworth, Bertram Francis Lord 
| 128 Craven, William George Robert 
Earl of 
'536 Crawshaw, Thomas Lord 
7&192 Crewe, Robert Offley Ashburton 
Earl of. (Lord President of the 
Council) 
343 Crofton, Edward Henry Churchill 
Lord. (Llected for Ireland) 
196 Cromer, Evelyn Earl of 
yi Cross, Richard Assheton Viscount 
Cumberland and Teviotdale, His 
Royal Highness Ernest Augustus 
William Adolphus George Fredk. 
Duke of 
569 Curzon of  Kedleston, George 


Nathaniel Lord. 
Ireland) 


(Elected for 
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120 


89 
178 


561, 


269 


371 
61 


396 
510 
56 
494 
600 
59 
17 


306 
309 

70 
284 
474 


119 
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| 590 


D 

Darnley, [vo Francis Walter Earl 
of. (Elected for Ireland) 

Dartmouth, William Heneage Earl of 

Dartrey, Vesey Earl of 

Dawnay, Hugh Richard Lord. (Vis- 
count Downe) 

de Clifford, Jack Southwell Lord 

De Freyne, Arthur Lord 

De La Warr, Gilbert Geo. Reginald 
Earl 

De L’Isle and Dudley, Philip Lord 

De Mauley, William Ashley Webb 
Lord 

De Ramsey, William Henry Lord 

de Saumarez, James St. Vincent 
Lord 

Delamere, Hugh Lord 

Denbigh, Rudolph Robert Basil 
Aloysius Augustine Earl of 

Denman, Thomas Lord 

Deramore, Robert Wilfrid Lord 

Derby, Frederick Arthur Earl of 

Derwent, Harcourt Lord 

Desborough, William Henry Lord 

Devon, Charles Pepys Earl of 

Devonshire, Spencer Compton Duke 

of 

Digby, Edward Henry Trafalgar 
Lord 

Dinevor, Arthur de Cardonnel Lord 

Doncaster, William Henry Walter 
Earl of. (Duke of Buccleuch and 
Queensberry) 

Dormer, Ronald John Lord 

Douglas, Charles Alexander Lord. 
(Earl of Home) 

Drogheda, Ponsonby William Earl 
of. (Elected Jor Ireland) 

Ducie, Henry John Ear! of 

Dudley, William Humble Earl of 

Dufferin and Ava, Terence John 
Temple Marquess of 

Dunalley, Henry O’Callaghan Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Dunboyne, Robert St. John Fitz- 
Walter Lord. (lected for Irelund) 

Mackinnon 


Dundonald, Douglas 
(Elected 


Baillie Hamilton Earl of. 
For Scotland) 


539 
390 


456 
161 


244 


193 


423 


599 
560 


201 
204 
567 


543 
476 


THE 
Dunedin, Andrew Graham Lord 


Dunleath, Henry Lyle Lord 

Dunmore, Alexander Edward Lord. 
(Earl of Dunmore) 

Dunning, John Lord. (Lord Rollo) 

Durham, John George Earl of 

Durham, Handley Carr 
Bishop of 


Glyn 


E 


Ebury, Robert Wellesley Lord 

Effingham, Henry Alexander Gordon 
Earl of 

Egerton, Wilbraham Ear] 

Eldon, John Ear! of 

Elgin, Victor Alexander Lord. (Zuv/ 
of Elgin and Kincardine) 

Ellenborough, Edward Downes Lord 

Ellesmere, Francis Charles Granville 
Earl of 

Elphinstone, Sidney Herbert Lord 

Emly, Thomas William Gaston Lord 

Erskine, William Macnaghten Lord 

Esher, Reginald Baliol Viscount 

Essex, George Devereux de Vere 
Earl of 

Estcourt, George Thomas John Lord 

Ettrick, William John George Lord 
(Lord Napier) 

Eversley, George John Lord 

Exeter, William Thomas Brownlow 
Marquess of 

Exeter, Archibald Bishop of 

Exmouth, Edward Addington Har- 
greaves Viscount 


F 
Faber, Edmund Beckett Lord 
Fairlie, David Lord. (Earl of 
Glasgow) 


Falkland, Byron Plantagenet Vis- 
count. (Hlected for Scotland) 

Falmouth, Evelyn Edward Thomas 
Viscount 

Farquhar, Horace Brand Lord 

Farrer, Thomas Cecil Lord 

Fermanagh, John Henry Lord. 


(Earl Erne) 
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d Ferrers, Sewallis Edward Earl 138 Grey, Albert Henry George Earl 
Feversham, William Ernest Earl of | 272 Grey de Ruthyn, Rawdon George 
word. Fife, Alexander William George Grey Lord 
Duke of 516 Grimthorpe, Ernest William Lord 
lo) Fingall, Arthur James Francis Lord. 360 Grinstead, Lowry Egerton Lor 
(Earl of Fingall) (Earl of Enniskillen) 
yn Fisherwick, Edward Arthur Donald 102 Guilford, Frederick George Earl of 
St. George Hamilton Lord. (Mar- | 333 Gwydir, Peter Robert Lord 
quess of Donegall) 
Fitzhardinge, Charles Paget Fitz- 
hardinge Lord H 
Fitzmaurice, Edmond George Petty . . 
Lord 83 Haddington, George Earl of. (Elected 
don Fitzwilliam, William Charles De jor Sean) 
Meuron Earl {84 Haldon, Lawrence William Lord 
308 Foley, Fitzalan Charles John Lord 222 Halifax, Charles Lindley Viscount 
372 Forester, Cecil Theodore Lord 194 Halsbury, Hardinge Stanley Earl of 
gurl 114 Fortescue, Hugh Earl 520 Hamilton of Dalzell, Gavin George 
361 Foxford, William Henry Edmond Lord 
ord de Vere Sheaffe Lord. (Hari of 225 Hampden, Thomas Walter Viscount 
ile Limerick) {73 Hampton, Herbert Stuart Lord 
G 220 Hardinge, Henry Charles Viscount 
‘ 
aa 324 Gage, Henry Charles Lord. (Vis- 103 Hardwicke, John Manners Earl of 
De 0 Y 0 rae ’ , 
: count Grage) 158 Hare, William Lord. (Earl of 
ord 169 Gainsborough, Charles William Listowel) 
Francis Earl of 141 Harewood, Henry Ulick Earl of 
sini 356 Gardner, Lord 477 Harlech, George Ralph Charles Lord 
480 Gerard, Frederic John Lord 97 Harrington, Charles Augustus Earl 
ord 374 Gifford, Edric Frederic Lord of 
rd 613  Glantawe, John Jones Lord 362 Harris, George Robert Canning Lord 
570 Glanusk, Joseph Henry Russell Lord 140 Harrowby, John Herbert Dudley 
; 554 Glenesk, Algernon Lord Earl of 
a4 213 Gordon, John Campbell Viscount. #45 Hartismere, Charles Henry Chandos 
(Earl of Aberdeen) Lord. (Lord Henniker) 
si, 453 Gormanston, Jenico Edward Joseph 798 Hastings, Albert Edward Delaval 
Lord. (Viscount Gormanston) Lord 
232 Goschen, George Joachim Viscount *9° —— Edward George Perey 
s0rt 
221 Gough, Hugh Viscount , 
eT ~ lle see 604 Haversham, Arthur Divett Lord 
12 Grafton, Augustus Charles Lennox |, ye 
Duke of 307 Hawke, Martin Bladen Lord 
of 94 Graham, Douglas Beresford Malise 298 Hay, Archibald Fitzroy George 
ronald Earl. (Duke of Montrose) Lord. (Lurl of Kinnoul) 
” 355 Granard, Bernard Arthur William 342 Headley, Charles Mark Lord. 
Patrick Hastings Lord. (Earl of (Elected for Ireland) 
| Granard) 605 Hemphill, Charles Hare Lord 
” 313 Grantley, John Richard Brinsley 556 Heneage, Edward Lord 
Lord r : ” 
i i : ; ° ‘ 200 Hereford, Robert Viscount 
162 Granville, Granville George Earl : ; 
ae i 254 Hereford, John Bishop of 
583 Grenfell, Francis Wallace Lord ae , i 
] aes | Samet eee 4 502 Herries, Marmaduke Francis Lord. 
463 Greville, Algernon William Fulke ~ ; i 
Lord 513 Herschell, Richard Farrer Lord. 
\ 
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Hertford, Hugh de Grey Marquess | 
of 


Heytesbury, Leonard Lord | 
Hill, Rowland Richard Viscount 
Hillingdon, Charles William Lord 


Hillsborough, Arthur Wills John 
Wellington Trumbull Blundell 
Earl of. (Marquess of Downshire) 

Hindlip, Charles Lord 

Holm Patrick, Hans Wellesley Lord 

Hood, Francis Wheler Viscount 

Hothfield, Henry James Lord 


Howard of Glossop, Francis Edward + 


Lord 

Howard de Walden, Thomas Evelyn 
Lord 

Howe, Richard George Penn Earl 

Howth, William Ulick Tristram 
Lord. (Earl of Howth) 

Huntingdon, Warner Francis John 
Plantagenet Earl of 

Hutchinson, Richard Walter John 
Viscount. (Eurl of Donoughmore) 


Hylton, Hylton'George Hylton Lord 
! 

I 
Iddesleigh, Walter Stafford Earl 


of 
Iichester, Giles Stephen Holland 
Earl of 
Inchiquin, Lucius William Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland) 
Innes, Henry John Earl. 
of Roxburghe) 
Inverclyde, James Cleland Lord 
Iveagh, Edward Cecil Viscount 


J 
James, Henry Lord 
Jersey, Victor Albert George Ear! 
of 


Joicey, James Lord 
K 
Kenlis, Geoffrey Thomas Lord. 


(Marquess of Headfort) 
Kenmare, Valentine Charles Lord. 
(Earl of Kenmare) | 
Kenry, Windham Thomas Lord. 
(Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl) | 


(Duke : 


518 


| 321 


364 
449 
576 
384 


596 
584 
229 


53 


Kensington, Hugh Lord 

Kenyon, Lloyd Lord 

Ker, Robert Schomberg Lord 
(Marquess of Lothian) 

Kesteven, John Henry Lord 

Killanin, Martin Henry Lord 

Kilmarnock, Charles Gore Lord. 
(Earl of Erroll) 

Kilmorey, Francis Charles Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Kimberley, John Earl of 

Kinnaird, Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord 

Kinnear, Alexander Smith Lord 

Kinross, Patrick Lord 

Kintore, Algernon Hawkins Tho- 
mond Lord. (Earl of Kintore) 

Kitchener of Khartoum and of the 
Vaal, Horatio Herbert Viscount 

Knaresborough, Henry Meysey Lord 

Knollys, Francis Lord 

Knutsford, Henry Thurstan Viscount 


L 


Lamington, Charles Wallace Alex- 
ander Napier Lord 

Langford, Hercules Edward Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles Keith 
Marquess of 

Lathom, Edward George Earl of 

Lauderdale, Frederick Henry Ear. 
of. (Elected for Scotland) 

Lawrence, John Hamilton Lord 

Leconfield, Charles Henry Lord 

Leeds, George Godolphin Duke of 

Leicester, Thomas William Earl of 

Leigh, Francis Dudley Lord 

Leinster, Maurice Viscount. 
of Leinster) 

Leith of Fyvie, Alexander John 
Lord 

Lichfield, Thomas Francis Earl of 

Lichfield, Augustus Bishop of 

Lilford, John Lord 

Lincoln, Edward Bishop of 

Lindley, Nathaniel Lord 

Lindsey, Montague Peregrine Albe- 
marle Earl of 


Linlithgow, John 
Marquess of 


(Duke 


Adrian Louis 
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559 Lister, Joseph Lord 533 Masham, Samuel Lord 
198 Liverpool, Arthur William de Brito | 339 Massy, John Thomas William Lord 
Earl of (Elected for Ireland) 
262 iv i is 
eer Liverpool, iene oscaeene Bishop of 121 Mayo, Dermot Robert Wyndham 
230 Llandaff, Henry Viscount Earl of. (Elected for Ireland) 
540 Llangattock, John Allan Lord 359 Meldrum, Charles Lord. (Marquess 
548 Loch, Edward Douglas Lord of Huntly) 
347 aap yin ‘asi Lord. (Mur-| 210 Melville, Charles Saunders Viscount 
quess of Ely i , : hs 
188 Londesborough, William Francis ia ee piece a oe 
Henry Ear! of siieeeeincate ei: 
, . 442 Meredyth, James Herbert Gustavus 
243 London, Arthur Foley Bishop of nt 
‘se Leal Me pe Earl a Meredyth Lord. (Lord Athlumney) 
5 & 601 alin, Wits Wiehe 412 Methuen, Paul Sanford Lord 
Lord. (Lord High Chancellor) 598 Michelham, Herbert Lord 
404 Lovat, Simon Joseph Lord 299 go owmegd - ighy Wentworth 
168 Lovelace, Lionel Fortescue Earl of | 997 is on Ml m iia aaa 
304 Loveland Holland, Augustus Arthur rn A ven oe) “rs 
Lord. (Earl of Egmont) 365 Minster, Victor George Henry 
124 Luean, George Earl of. (Hlected for — Lord. (Marquess Conyng- 
Ireland 
988 Pe ie ae ee 142 Minto, Gilbert John Earl of 
569 Lu a eae ton ani I ok 444 Monck, Henry PowerCharlesStanley 
416 I ais, William Lord r ee 8 : 
Ste seed sinicapagetes 524 Monckton, George Edmund Milnes 
183 Lytton, Victor Alexander George Lord. (Viscount Galway) 
- Robert Earl of : 469 Moncreiff, Henry James Lord 
435 —— Courtenay Robert Perey | 499 Monk Bretton, John William Lord 
507 Monkswell, Robert Lord 
M 300 Monson, Augustus Debonnaire John 
Lord 
93 pay i f Loveden | 51) Montagu of Beaulieu, John Walter 
a % . ra a sus ’ "4 L Edward Lord 
522 Macnaghten, Edward Lor rie , 
tg ag ee ‘ 354 Monteagle, Henry Ulick Lord. 
Lord of Appeal on Ordinary) : iia of Sligo) ss _ 
526 Magheramorne, Dudley Stuart Lord | 417 Monteagle of Brandon, Thomas 
117 Malmesbury, James Edward Earl of Spring Lord 
22 Manchester, William Angus Drogo 147 Morley, Edmund Robert Earl of 
Duke of 81 Morton, Sholto George Watson Earl 
266 Manchester, Edmund Arbuthnott of. (Llected for Scotland) 
Bishop of 392 Mostyn, Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan 
357 Manners, John Thomas Lord Lord 
111 Mansfield, Alan David Earl of 113. M _ —— William Henry 
136 Manvers, Charles William Sydney | _ ie : : 
farl 532 Mount Stephen, George Lord 
79 Mar, John Francis Erskine Earl of, | 267 Mowbray, Charles Botolph Joseph 
(Elected for Scotland) Lord 
82 Mar and Kellie, Walter John Francis | 568 Muncaster, Josslyn Francis Lord 
Earl of. (Elected for Scotland 158 Munster, Aubrey Earl of 
y 
18 Marlborough, Charles Richard John | 340 Muskerry, Hamilton Matthew Fitz- 
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maurice Lord. (Elected for Irelund) 
b 
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N 
452 Napier, Robert William Lord | 
134 Nelson, Horatio Earl | 
23 Newcastle, Henry Pelham Archibald | g99 
Douglas Duke of | eae 
566 Newlands, James Henry Cecil Lord | e 
538 Newton, Thomas Wodehouse Lord | 
9 Norfolk, Henry Duke of. (Earl) 447 
_ Marshal of England) 57 
47 Normanby, Constantine Charles ne 
Henry Marquess of 281 
278 North, William Henry John Lord 612 
4 
40 Northampton, William George °4! 
Spencer Scott Marquess of 379 
500 Northbourne, Walter Henry Lord | 197 
181 Northbrook, Francis George Earl of , 391 
597 Northcliffe, Alfred Charles William | 
Lord 301 
573 Northcote, Henry Stafford Lord 
86 Northesk, David John Earl of. 7! 
(Elected for Scotland) ee 
504 Northington, Frederic Lord. (Lord | 224 
Henley) 
24 Northumberland, Henry George = 
Duke of | 78 
482 Norton, Charles Leigh Lord , 903 
252 Norwich, John Bishop of 133 
607 Nunburnholme, Charles Henry Lord | 
0 
| 106 
577 O’Brien, Peter Lord no 
464 O'Hagan, Maurice Herbert Ignatius | ~ 
Towneley Lord 475 
451 O'Neill, Edward Lord isd 
129 Onslow, William Hillier Earl of 377 
403 Oranmore and Browne, Geoflrey | 
Henry Browne Lord. (Elected | 454 
Sor Ireland) 
137 Orford, Robert Horace Earl of 553 
369 Oriel, Algernon William John | rh 
Clotworthy Lord. (Viscount | 370 
Massereene) | 373 
450 Ormathwaite, Arthur Lord | 493 
366 Ormonde, James Edward William | 585 
Theobald Lord. (Marquess of | 546 
Ormonde) 506 
544 Overtoun, John Campbell Lord | oe 
419 Oxenfoord, John Hew North| _ 
Gustave Henry Lord. (Earl of; 11 
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| 263 Oxford, Francis Bishop of 


P 
Peckover, Alexander Lord 
Peel, Arthur Wellesley Viscount 
Pembroke and Montgomery, Sidney 

Ear! of 

Penrhyn, Edward Sholto Lord 
Peterborough, Edward Carr Bishopof 
Petre, Bernard Henry Philip Lord 
Pirrie, William James Lord 
Playfair, George James Lord 
Plunket, William Lee Lord 
Plymouth, Robert George Ear] of 
Poltimore, Augustus Frederick 
George Warwick Lord 


Ponsonby, Edward Lord. (£url of 
Besshorough) 
Portland, William John Arthur 


Charles James Duke of 
Portman, William Henry Berkeley 
Viscount 
Portsmouth, Newton Earl of 
Poulett, William John Lydston Earl 
Powerscourt, Mervyn Richard Lord 
Powis, George Charles Earl of 


R 
Radnor, Jacob Earl of 


Raglan, George  Fitz-Roy Henry 
Lord 


Ramsay, Arthur George Maule 
Lord. (Earl of Dalhousie) 


Ranfurly, Uchter John Mark Lord. 
(Earl of Ranfurly) 

Rathdonnell, Thomas Kane Lord. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Rathmore, David Robert Lord 

Ravensworth, Arthur Thomas Lord 

tayleigh, John William Lord 

Reay, Donald James Lord 

Redesdale, Algernon Bertram Lord 

Rendel, Stuart Lord 

Revelstoke, John Lord 

Ribblesdale, Thomas Lord 


Richmond and Gordon, Charles 
Henry Duke of 
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246 
593 
195 


572 


314 
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130 
381 


557 


407 


505 
176 
19 


525 
509 
209 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. xix 
Ridley, Matthew White Viscount | 34 Salisbury, James Edward Hubert 
8 &48 Ripon, George Frederick Samuel Marquess of 
Marquess of. (Lord Privy Seal) | 248 Salisbury, John Bishop of 
Ripon, William Boyd Bishop of 330 Saltersford, James George Henry 
Ritchie, of Dundee, Charles Lord Lord. (Earl of Courtown) 
Roberts, Frederick Sleigh Earl 291 Saltoun, Alexander William Fredk. 
Robertson, James Patrick Banner- | Lord. (lected for Scotland) 
man Lord. (A Lord of Appeal in 594 Sanderson, Thomas Henry Lord 
Ordinary) (465 Sandhurst, William Lord 
— George Bridges Harley 67 Sandwich, Edward George Henry 
ennett Lord | Rast of 
Romilly, William Gaspard Guy | 351 Sandys, Michael Edwin Mareus Lord 
a a '531 Savile, John Savile Lord 
PETG Archibald Philip Lord 282 Saye and Sele, Geoffrey Cecil Lord 
( Earl iy Reales) lias ' 74 Scarbrough, Aldred Fredk. George 
Rosmead, Hercules Arthur Temple , eee - : 
Lord 302 Scarsdale, Alfred Nathaniel Holden 
Rosse, Lawrence Earl of. (lected — : 
for Ireland) /418 Seaton, John Reginald Upton Lord 
Xosslyn, James Francis Harry Earl | 386 Sefton, Osbert Cecil Lord. (Earl of 
of | Sefton) 
Rossmore, Derrick Warner William 186 Selborne, William Waldegrave Earl 
Lord of 
80 Rothes, Norman Evelyn. (Elected 238 Selby, William Court Viscount 
for Scotland). | 71 Shaftesbury, Anthony Ear! of 
Rothschild, Nathaniel Mayer Lord | 352 Sheffield, Henry North Lord. (Earl 
Russell, John Francis Stanley Earl of Sheffield) 
Rutland, Henry John Brinsley 317 Sherborne, Edward Lennox Lord 
Robert Duke of 55 Shrewsbury, Charles Henry John 
Earl of 
S 483 Shute, Walter Bulkeley Lord 
Sackville, Lionel Sackville Lord (Pescoand: Darrington) 
 Aiten Chistes Viewer Athort 580 Shuttleworth, Ughtred James Lord 
‘Aubrey De Vere Duke of (211 Sidmouth, William Wells Viscount 
St. Albans, Edgar Bishop of 368 Silchester, Thomas Lord. (Earl of 
St. Aldwyn, Michael Edward Longford) sie 
Viscount 292 Sinclair, Charles William Lord. 
St. Asaph, Alfred George Bishop of (Elected for Scotland) 
: yen =e 375 Somerhill, Hubert George Lord. 
St. David's, John Bishop o ‘ (Marquess of Clanricarde) 
a — 315 Somers, Arthur Herbert Tennyson 
i Lord 
goo ——s 10 Somerset, Algernon Duke of 
Saint Leonards, Edward Burtenshaw | 467 ‘Somerton, Sidney James Ellis Lord. 
a I per CaS aes iii (Burl of Normanton) 
Saint Levan, John Lord (185 Sondes, Lewis Arthur Farl 
Saint Oswald, Rowland Lord 312 Southampton, Charles Henry Lord 
St. Vincent, Carnegie Parker Vis- 255 Southwark, Edward Stuart Bishop of 
07 Spencer, John Poyntz Earl 


count | 


b 2. 
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Stafford, Fitzherbert Lord 
Stalbridge, Richard de Aquila Lord 
Stamford, William Earl of 
Stanhope, James Richard Earl 


479 


205 
Stanley of Alderley, Edward Lyulph | ~~ 
Lord 33 
Stanmore, Arthur Lord 
Stewart of Garlies, Randolph Henry 241 
Lord. (Karl of Galloway) 488 
Stradbroke, George Edward John 49) 
Mowbray Earl of | 
Strafford, Francis Edmund Cecil 96 
Earl of 
Strange, John James Hugh Henry | 318 
Earl. (Duke of Atholl) 
Strathcona and Mount’ Royal; | 
Donald Alexander Lord | 
Stratheden, Hallyburton George | 155 
Lord 
Strathspey, James Lord. (Eurl of 246 
Seafield) 
Stuart of Castle Stuart, Francis | 345 
James Lord. (Earl of Moray) 
Sudeley, Charles Douglas Richard 395 
Lord 
Sudley, Arthur JocelynCharles Lord. | 144 
(Earl of Arran) 420 
Suffield, Charles Lord 
Suffolk and Berkshire, Henry 
Molyneux Paget Earl of 60 
Sutherland, Cromartie Duke of 5 
Swansea, Ernest Ambrose Lord 95 
Swaythling, Montagu Lord 
595 
T 1 
Talbot de Malahide, Richard Wogan 
Lord 310 
Tankerville,George Montague Earl of , 549 
Temple of Stowe, Algernon William 603 
Stephen Earl 547 
Templemore, Arthur Henry Lord 26 
Templetown, Henry Edward Mon- | 367 
tagu Derington Clotworthy Vis- | 
count. (Elected for Ireland) ALD 
Tennyson, Hallam Lord | 438 


Tenterden, Charles Stuart Henry | 


Lord 
Teynham, Henry 
Sidney Lord 
Thurlow, Tnomas John Lord 


John 


. Jae 
Philip 


Torphichen, 


Tollemache, Bentley Lyonel John 


Lord 

James Walter Lord. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Torrington, George Master Viscount 


Townshend, John James Dudley 


Stuart Marquess 
Tredegar, Godfrey Charles Viscount 
Trevor, Arthur William Lord 
Tweeddale, William Montagu Lord. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale) 
Tweedmouth, Edward Lord 
Tyrone, Henry De La Poer Lord. 
(Marquess of Waterford) 


V 


Vane, Charles Stewart Earl. (Mur 
quess of Londonderry) 
Vaux of Harrowden, Hubert 


George Charles Lord 

Ventry, Dayrolles Blakeney Lord- 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Vernon, George Francis Augustus 
Lord 

Verulam, James Walter Ear! of 

Vivian, George Crespigny Brabazon 


Lord 
W 


Wakefield, George Rodney Bishop 
of 
Waldegrave, 
Earl 
Waleran, William Hood Lord 
Wales, His Royal Highness The 
Prince of 
Walsingham, Thomas Lord 
Wandsworth, Sydney James Lord 
Weardale, Philip James Lord 
Welby, Reginald Karle Lord 
Wellington, Arthur Charles Duke of 
Richard Lord. 


William Frederick 


Wemyss, Francis 
(Earl of Wemyss) 

Wenlock, Beilby Lord 

Westbury, Richard Luttrell Pilking- 
ton Lord 

Westmeath, Anthony Francis Earl 
of. (Elected for Ireland) 

Westminster, Hugh Richard Arthur 
Duke of 
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LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. xxi 


62 Westmorland, Anthony Mildmay | 
Julian Earl of 


180 Wharncliffe, Francis John Earl of 


123 Wicklow, Ralph Francis Earl of. 
(Elected for Ireland ) 


376 Wigan, James Iadovie Lord. 
(Earl of Crawford) 


275 Willoughby de _ Broke, 
Greville Lord 

132 Wilton, Arthur George Earl of 

485 Wimborne, Ivor Bertie Lord 


31 Winchester, Henry William Mon- 
tagu Marquess of 


245 Winchester, Herbert 


Richard 


Edward 





3ishop of 
65 Winchilsea and Nottingham, my 
Stormont Earl of 
608 Winterstoke, William Henry Lord | 


174 W poe George Arnulph Earl of. | 
Earl of Eglintoun) 


226 Wolseley, Garnet Joseph Viscount 
| 462 Wolverton, Frederick Lord 


| 
401 Worlingham, Archibald Brabazon 


Sparrow Lord. (Larl of Gosford) 
410 Wrottesley, Arthur Lord 
383 Wynford, Philip George Lord 


Y 


165 Yarborough, Chas. Alfred Worsley 
Ear! of 
6 York, William Dalrymple Arch- 
bishop of 


Z 


52 Zetland, Lawrence Marquess of 
271 Zouche of Haryngworth, Robert 
Nathaniel Cecil George Lord 





The following Lords have Two Numbers, being Twice named in the Roll : 


Lord Loreburn, as Lord High Chancellor, 
and as Lord Loreburn (Nos. 5 and 
601) 

Earl of Crewe, as Lord President, and as 
Earl of Crewe (Nos. 7 and 192) 
Marquess of Ripon, as Lord Privy Seal, 
and as Marquess of Ripon (Nos. 8 

and 48) 





Earl Beauchamp, as Lord Steward, and 
as Earl Beauchamp (Nos. 54 and 149) 


Viscount Althorp, as Lord Chamberlain» 
and as Viscount Althorp (Nos. 199 
and 240) 

















ROLL 


OF THE 


LORDS SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL 


IN THE 


THIRD SESSION OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH PARLIAMENT 


OF 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


8 EDWARD VII. 1908. 





Mem. —According to the Usage of Parliament, when the House appoints a Select Committee, 
the Lords appointed to serve upon it are named in the Order of their Itunk, beginning with 
the Highest ; and so, when the House sends a Committee to a Conference with the 
Commons, the Lord highest in Rank is called first, and the rest go forth in like Order : 
But when the Whole House is called over for any Purpose, within the House, or Sor the 
Purpose of proceeding forth to Westminster Hall, or upon any public Solemnity, the Call 
begins invariably with the Junior Baron. 


© 





1 His Royal Highness The Prince of | 7 Robert Offley Ashburton Earl of 
Wales Crewe, Lord President of the 
Council. 

8 George Frederick Samuel Marquess 
of Ripon Lord Privy Seal. 

9 Henry Duke of Norfolk, Earl 

3 His Royal Highness Leopold Marshal of England 
er mga ‘Albeny George Albert 10 Algernon Duke of Somerset 


2 His Royal Highness Arthur William 
Patrick Albert Duke of Con- 
naught and Strathearn 


11 Charles Henry Duke of Richmond 

4 Randall Thomas Archbishop of and Gordon 

Canterbury 12 Augustus Charles Lemox Duke of 
Grafton 

13. Henry Adelbert Wellington Fitzroy 
Duke of Beaufort 

6 William Dalrymple Archbishop of 14 (Charles Victor Albert Aubrey de 
York | Vere Duke of St, Albans 


cu 


Robert Threshie Lord Loreburn, 
Lord High Chancellor 








xxiv 
15 
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17 


18 
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37 


38 
39 


40 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 


{ 


George Godolphin Duke of Leeds 

Herbrand Arthur Duke of Bedford 

Spencer Compton Duke of Devon- 
shire. 

Charles Richard John 
Marlborough 


Henry John Brinsley Duke of Rut- 
land 


Alfred Douglas Duke of Brandon 


William John Arthur’ Charles 
James Duke of Portland | 


Duke of 





William Angus Drogo Duke of | 
Manchester | 

Henry Pelham Archibald Douglas | 
Duke of Newcastle 

Henry George Duke of Northum- 
berland 

His Royal Highness Ernest Augus- 
tus William Adolphus George 
Frederick Duke of Cumberland 
and Teviotdale 

Arthur Charles Duke of Wellington 

Cromartie Duke of Sutherland 


Hugh Richard Arthur Duke of 
Westminster 





Alexander William George Duke of | 
Fife | 
| 
John Douglas Sutherland Duke of | 
Argyll | 
Henry William Montagu Marquess | 
of Winchester 
Henry Lharles Keith Marquess of | 
Lansdowne | 
John James Dudley Stuart Marquess | 
Townshend 
James Edward Hubert Marquess 
of Salisbury. 
Thomas Heury Marquess of Bath | 
James Marquess of Abercorn. | 
(Duke of Abercorn) | 
Hugh de Grey Marquess of Hert- | 
ford 


John Marquess of Bute 


William Thomas Brownlow 
quess of Exeter 


| 


Mar- | 


. . 

William George Spencer Scott 
Marquess of Northampton | 
John Charles Marquess Camden | 
x | 
Charles Henry Alexander Marquess | 
of Anglesey | 


43 


44 


46 
47 


48 


63 


64 


66 
67 


George Henry Hugh Marquess of 
Cholmondeley. 


Henry Augustus Marquess of 


Ailesbury 


Frederick William Fane Marquess 
of Bristol 


Archibald Marquess of Ailsa 


Constantine Charles Henry Mar- 


quess of Normanby 

George Frederick Samuel Marquess 
of Ripon (Jn another place as 
Lord Privy Seal.) 

William Marquess of Abergavenny 

Gavin Marquess of Breadalbane 


Terence John Temple Marquess of 
Dufferin and Ava 


Lawrence Marquess of Zetland 


John Adrian Louis Marquess of 
Linlithgow 


William. Earl Beachamp, Lord 
Steward of the Household. 
Charles Henry John Earl of 


Shrewsbury 

Frederick Arthur Earl of Derby 

Warner Francis John Plantagenet 
Earl of Huntingdon 

Sidney Earl of Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery. 


Charles Pepys Earl of Devon 


Henry Molyneux Paget Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire 
Rudolph Robert Basil Aloysius 


Augustine Earl of Denbigh 

Anthony Mildmay Julian Earl of 
Westmorland 

Montagne Peregrine Albemarle 
Earl of Lindsey 

William Earl of Stamford 

Henry Stormont Earl of Winchilsea 
and Nottingham 

Edwyn Francis Earl of Chesterfield 

Edward George Henry Earl of 
Sandwich 

George Devereux de Vere Earl of 
Essex 

George James Earl of Carlisle 

William Henry Walter Earl of 
Doncaster. (Duke of Bucclewh and 
Queensberry) 
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81 


88 
89 


90 
91 


92 
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94 


96 
97 


98 
99 


100 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. XXV 


Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury 


Randal Mowbray Thomas Earl of | 
Berkeley 


Montagu Arthur Earl of Abingdon 


Aldred Frederick George Beresford 
Earl of Scarborough 


Arnold Allan Cecil Earl of Albe- 
marle 

George William Earl of Coventry 

Victor Albert George Earl of Jersey 

William John Lydston Earl Poulett 

John Francis Erskine Earl of Mar. 
(Elected Jor Scotland) 

Norman Evelyn Earl of Rothes. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Sholto George Watson Earl of 
Morton. (Elected for Scotland) 


Walter John Francis Earl of Mar 
and Kellie. (Elected for Scotland) 


George Earl of Haddington- 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Frederick Henry Earl of Lauderdale. 
(Elected for Scotland) 

Robert Harris Carnwath Earl of 


Carnwath. (Elected for Scotland) 
David John Earl of Northesk. 


(Elected for Scotland) 

Douglas Mackinnon Baillie Hamil- 
ton Earl of Dundonald. (Elected 
for Scotland) 

Sewallis Edward Earl Ferrers 

William Heneage Earl of Dart” 
mouth 

George Montagu Earl of Tankerville 

Charles Wightwick Earl of Ayles- | 
ford 

James Richard Earl Stanhope 

George Loveden William Henry 
Earl of Macclesfield 

Douglas Beresford Malise Ronald 
Earl Graham. (Duke of Mont- 
rose) 

William 
grave 

Bertram Earl of Ashburnham 

Charles Augustus Earl of Harring- 
ton 

Newton Earl of Portsmouth 

Francis Richard Charles Guy Ear] 
Brooke and Earl of Warwick 

Sidney Carr Earl of Buckingham- | 
shire 


Frederick Earl Walde- 


| 101 


102 
103 
104 


105 
106 
107 
108 
109 


110 
111 
112 


115 


114 
115 


i16 
117 
118 
119 


120 


i 129 


William Charles De Meuron Earl ° 
Fitzwilliam 

Frederick George Earl of Guilford 

John Manners Earl of Hardwicke 

Giles Stephen Holland Earl of 
I]chester 

Gilbert George Reginald Earl De 
La Warr 

Jacob Earl of Radnor 

John Poyntz Earl Spencer 

Seymour Henry Earl Bathurst 

Arthur Wills John Wellington 
Trumbull Blundell Earl of Hills- 
borough. (Marquess of Down- 
shire) 

Edward Hyde Earl of Clarendon 


Alan David Earl of Mansfield 


John James Hugh Henry Earl 
Strange. (Duke of Atholl) 


William Henry Earl of Mount 
Edgeumbe 

Hugh Earl Fortescue 

George Edward Stanhope Molyneux 
Karl of Carnarvon 

George Henry Earl Cadogan 

James Edward Earl of Malmesbury 

Anthony Francis Earl of West- 
meath. (Elected for Trelund) 

Ponsonby William Earl of Drogheda 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Ivo Francis Walter Earl of Darnley. 
(Elected for Ireland) 


Dermot Robert Wyndham Ear! of 


Mayo, (Elected yor Ireland) 
Hugh Earl Annesley. (Elected fon 
Ireland) 


Ralph Francis Earl of Wicklow. 
(Elected for Ireland!) 

George Earl of Lucan. 
Ireland) 

Somerset Richard Earl of Belmore. 
(Elected for Ireland) 


(Hlected for 


James Francis Earl of Bandon. 
(Elected for Treland) 

James Francis Harry Earl of 
Rosslyn 


William George Robert Earl of 
Craven 
William Hillier Earl of Onslow 














xxvi ROLL OF THE 
130 Charles Earl of Romney 165 
131 Jocelyn Brudenell Earlof Chichester 
132 Arthur George Earl of Wilton 166 
133 George Charles Earl of Powis 167 
134 Horatio Earl Nelson | 7 
135 Lawrence Earl of Rosse. (Elected 

Sor Ireland) 169 
136 Charles William Sydney’ Earl! _, 
Manvers 170 
137 Robert Horace Earl of Orford = 
138 Albert Henry George Earl Grey | sie 
139 Hugh Cecil Earl of Lonsdale | 172 
140 John Herbert Dudley Earl of | 
Harrowby 173 
141 Henry Ulick Earl of Harewood 
142. Gilbert John Earl of Minto 174 
143 Alan Earl Cathcart | 
144 James Walter Earl of Verulam | 175 
145 Adelbert Wellington Brownlow | 176 
Earl Brownlow 7 
146 Henry Cornwallis Earl of Saint | 178 
Germans 179 
147 Edmund Robert Earl of Morley 180 
148 George Cecil Orlando Earl of | 1,1 
Bradford 182 
149 William Earl Beauchamp. (/a|, > 
another place as the Lord Stewart 183 
of the Household.) 
150 John Earl of Eldon 184 
151 Richard George Penn Earl Howe 185 
152 George Edward John Mowbray Earl 186 
of Stradbroke 187 
153 Algernon William Stephen Earl 188 
Temple of Stowe 
| 2 
154 Francis Charles Earl of Kilmorey | sind 
(Elected for Ireland) | 
155 Charles Stewart Earl Vane. | 191 
(Marquess of Londonderry) 192 
156 William Archer Earl Amherst 
157 Frederick Archibald Vaughan Earl | wis 
Cawdor | 193 
158 Aubrey Earl of Munster 194 
159 Robert Adam Philips Haldane Earl | 195 
of Camperdown 196 
160 Thomas Francis Earl of Lichfield 197 
161 John George Earl of Durham 198 
162 Granville George Earl Granville 
163 Henry Alexander Gordon Earl of | 199 
Eftingham 
164 Henry John Earl of Ducie 200 





LORDS 

Charles Alfred Worsley Earl of 
Yarborough 

Henry John Earl Innes. 
Roxburghe) 

Thomas William Earl of Leicester 

Lionel Fortescue Earl of Lovelace 

Charles William Francis Earl of 
Gainsborough 

Francis Charles Granville Earl of 


(Duke of 


Ellesmere 

Francis Edmund Cecil Earl of 
Strafford 

Kenelm Charles Edward Earl of 
Cottenham 

Henry Arthur Mornington Earl 


Cowley 

George Arnulph Earl of Winton. 
(Eurl of Eglintoun) 

William Humble Earl of Dudley 

John Francis Stanley Earl Russell 

John Earl of Kimberley 

Vesey Earl of Dartrey 

William Ernest Earl of Feversham 

Francis John Earl of Wharncliffe 

Francis George Earl of Northbrook 

Wilfrid Dallas Earl Cairns 

Victor Alexander George Robert 
Karl of Lytton 

Edward George Earl of Lathom 

Lewis Arthur Earl Sondes 

William Waldegrave Earl of Selborne 

Walter Stafford Earl of Iddesleigh 

William Francis Henry Earl of 
Londesborough 

John Stewart Earl of Cranbrook 

Gilbert Henry Earl of Ancaster 

Charles Robert Earl Carrington 

Robert Offley Ashburton Earl of 
Crewe. (Jn another place as Lord 
President of the Council) 

Wilbraham Earl Egerton 

Hardinge Stanley Earl of Halsbury 

Frederick Sleigh Earl Roberts 

Evelyn Earl of Cromer 

Robert George Earl of Plymouth 

Arthur William de Brito Savile of 
Liverpool. 

Charles Robert Viscount Althorp, 
(Lord Chamberlain of the Household.) 


Robert Viscount Hereford 
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Byron Plantagenet Viscount Falk- 
land. (Elected for Scotland) 


Viscount Bolingbroke and 
St. John 
Charles George Viscount Cobham 


Evelyn Edward Thomas Viscount 
Falmouth 


George Master Viscount Torrington 
(Duke 





Maurice Viscount Leinster. 
of Leinster) 

Francis Wheler Viscount Hood 

Henry William Crosbie Viscount 
Bangor. (Elected for Ireland) 

Carnegie Parker Viscount St. Vin- | 
cent 

Charles Saunders Viscount Mel- 
ville 

William Wells Viscount Sidmouth 

Henry Edward Montagu Dorington 
Clotworthy Viscount 
town. (Elected for Ireland) 

John Campbell Viscount Gordon 
(Eurl of Aberdeen) 

Edward Addington 
Viscount Exmouth 

Richard Walter John Viscount 
Hutchinson. (Hurl of Donough- 
more) 

William Frederick Viscount Clan- 
carty. (Earl of Clancarty) 

Francis Lynch Wellington Viscount 
Combermere 

Henry Charles Viscount Canterbury 

Rowland Richard Viscount Hill 

Henry Charles Viscount Hardinge 

Hugh Viscount Gough 

Charles Lindley Viscount Halifax 

Arthur Wellington Alexander Nel- | 
son Viscount Bridport 

William Henry Berkeley — 
Portman 

Thomas Walter Viscount Hampden 


Garnet Joseph Viscount Wolseley 





Richard Assheton Viscount Cross | . 


Arthur Wellesley Viscount Peel 


Temple- | - 


Hargreaves | 2 


AND TEMPORAL, 


234 


235 


IRA 

Henry Thurstan Viscount Knuts- ce 
ford po 

Henry Viscount Llandaff | 967 
Reginald Baliol Viscount Esher ar 

George Joachim Viscount Goschen | 968 


Matthew White Viscount Ridley 


XXvii 
Horatio Herbert Viscount Kitchener 
of Khartoum and of the Vaal. 


Charles Robert William Viscount 
Colville of Culross. 
Victor Albert Francis 
Viscount Churchill 
Alfred Viscount Milner 

William Court Viscount Selby 

Edward Cecil Viscount Iveagh 

Charles Robert Viscount Althorp. 
(In another place as Lord Cham- 
berlain of the Household) 


Charles 


Godfrey Charles Viscount Tredegar 
Michael Edward Viscount St 
Aldwyn. 


Arthur Foley Bishop of London 

Handley Carr Glyn Bishop of Dur- 
ham 

Herbert Edward Bishop of Win- 
chester 

William Boyd Bishop of Ripon 

Edward Bishop of Lincoln 

John Bishop of Salisbury 

Francis John Bishop of Chester 

Alfred George Bishop of St. Asaph 

Augustus Bishop of Lichfield 

John Bishop of Norwich 


George Wyndham Bishop of Bath 
and Wells 


John Bishop of Hereford 
Edward Stuart Bishop of Southwark 
Edgar Bishop of St. Albans 


Edward Carr Bishop of Peter- 
borough 


John Bishop of St. David’s 

George Forrest Bishop of Bristol. 

George Rodney Bishop of Wake- 
field 

Watkin Herbert Bishop of Bangor 

Francis James Bishop of Liverpool 

Francis Bishop of Oxford. 

Charles Bishop of Birmingham 

Archibald Bishop of Exeter 

Edmund Arbuthnott Bishop of 
Manchester 

Charles Botolph Joseph Lord Mow- 
bray 

Albert Edward Delaval Lord 
Hastings 














xxviii ROLL OF THE LORDS 
269 Jack Southwell Lord de Clifford | 299 Digby Wentworth Bayard Lord 
270 Charles John Robert Lord Clinton Middleton 
271 Robert Nathaniel Cecil George 300 Augustus Debonnaire John Lord 
Lord Zouche of Haryngworth | Monson 
272 Rawdon George Grey Lord Grey sas 301 Edward Lord Ponsonby. (Karl of 
Ruthyn Bessborough) 
273 Charles Edward Hastings Lord 302 Alfred Nathaniel Holden Lord 
Botreaux. (Karl of Loudoun) Scarsdale 
274 Ralph Francis Julian Lord Camoys | 303 George Florance Lord Boston 
D7 
sited oe ille Lord Willoughby | 304 Augustus Arthur Lord Lovel and 
27 raed ‘ ‘ eat Holland. (Earl of Egmont) 
276 Hubert George Charles Lord Vaux | 
of Harrowden ina George Francis Augustus Lord 
- Vernon 
277 Alfred Thomas Townshend Lord | 
Braye pl iia 306 Edward Henry Trafalgar Lord 
278 William Henry John Lord North |. _ Di8?Y ren 
279 Beauchamp Moubray Lord St. John a — a , 
of Bletso 308 Fitzalan Charles John Lord Foley 
280 Thomas Evelyn Lord Howard de | 309 Arthur de Cardonnel Lord Dinevor 
Walden 310 Thomas Lord Walsingham 
281 Bernard Henry Philip Lord Petre | 311 William Lord Bagot 
282 Geoffrey Cecil Lerd Saye and Sele | 312 Charles Henry Lord Southampton 
283 Edgar Clifford Lord Arundell of | 313 John Richard Brinsley Lord Grant- 
Wardour ley 
284 Ronald John Lord Dormer 314 George Bridges Harley Dennett 
285 Henry John Philip Sidney Lord en ener ’ 
Teynham 315 Arthur Herbert Tennyson Lord 
286 Fitzherbert Lord Stafford — 
287 George Frederick William Lord | | 316 Richard Henry Lord Berwick 
Byron 317 Edward Lennox Lord Sherborne 
288 Auberon Thomas Lord Lucas 318 Henry De La Poer Lord Tyrone 
289 Lewis Henry Hugh Lord Clifford (Marquess of Waterford) 
of Chudleigh 319 Richard Bernard Lord Carleton. 
290 Henry de Vere Lord Barnard (Earl of Shannon) 
291 Alexander William Frederick Lord 320 Charles Lord Suffield 
Saltoun, (Elected for Scotland) | 321 Lloyd Lord Kenyon 
292 Charles William Lord Sinclair. | 322 Henry Lord Braybrooke 
(Elected for Scotland) ‘ sisi ‘t. George 
298 Archibald Patrick ‘Thomas Lord |°?* Savard Arthur Donald &t. George 
— sere jones gor Senne) (Marquess of Donegall) 
E "(lected for Slotland) Torphichen. | 394 Henry Charles Lord Gage. (Vis- 
295 Al ler Hugh Lord Balf f a 
2 exander Hugh Lord Balfour of | a: r 
Burley. (Elected Sor Scotland) se a - “oe 8 spread 7 
296 Alexander Charles Lord Belhaven ate ee eee : 
and Stenton. (Elected for Scot-| 327 Thomas Charles Lord Mendip, 
land) (Viscount Clifden) 
297 Charles Spencer Canning Lord | | 398 Francis James Lord Stuart of 
Boyle. (Larl of Cork and Orvery). | Castle Stuart. (Hurl of Moray) 
298 Archibald Fitzroy George Lord! 329 Randolph Henry Lord Stewart of 


Hay. (Earl of Kinnoul) 


| 


Garlies. 


(Earl of Galloway) 
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331 


333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 
339 


340 


346 


347 


348 


SPIRITUAL AND TEMPORAL. 
| 358 


James George Henry Lord Salters- 


ford. (Karl of Courtown) | 


William St. John Fremantle Lord | 359 


Brodrick. (Viscount Midleton) 


Augustus Cholmondeley Lord Cal- 
thorpe 


Peter Robert Lord Gwydir 
William Thomas Lord Bolton 
John Lord Lilford 

Thomas Lord Ribblesdale 


360 


, 361 


| 362 


Robert St. John FitzWalter Lord | 363 


Dunboyne. (Elected for Ireland) | 


Lucius William Lord Inchiquin. | 
(Elected for Ireland) 

John Thomas William Lord Massy. | 
(Elected for Ireland) 


Hamilton Matthew 
Lord Muskerry. 
Ireland) 

Luke Gerald Lord 
(Elected for Ireland) 
Charles Mark Lord 
(Elected for Ireland) 
Edward Henry Churchill Lord 
Crofton. (Elected for Ireland) 
Hercules Edward Lord Langford 

(Elected for Ireland) 

Dayrolles Blakeney Lord Ventry 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Henry O'Callaghan Lord Dunalley 
(Elected for Ireland) 

John Henry Lord Loftus. 
quess of Ely) 

William Lord Carysfort. 
Carysfort) 

Ralph Lord Abercromby 


Fitzmaurice 


(Elected for 
Clonbrock 


Headley. 


(Mar- 


George 


Edward Downes Lord Ellenborough 


Michael Edwin Marcus Lord Sandys 

Henry North Lord Sheffield. 
of Sheffield) 

William Macnaghten Lord Erskine 

Henry Ulick Lord 
(Marquess of Sligo) 


Bernard Arthur William 
Hastings Lord Granard. 
of Granard) 


Monteagle 


(Earl 








Lord Gardner 
John Thomas Lord Manners 


(Earl of 


(Earl : 


Patrick | ; 


| 364 
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| 368 
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376 


377 


378 


Xxix 


Albert Edward Lord Castlemaine. 
(Elected for Ireland) 


Charles Lord Meldrum. 
of Huntly) 


Lowry Egerton Lord Grinstead. 
(Earl of Enniskillen) 

William Henry Edmond de Vere 
Sheaffe Lord Foxford. (Earl of 
Limerick) 

George Robert 
Harris 

Reginald Charles 
Colchester 

Robert Schomberg 
(Marquess of Lothian) 

Victor George Henry Francis Lord 
Minster. (Marquess Conyngham) 

James Edward William Theobald 


Lord Ormonde. (Marquess of 
Ormonde) 


Francis Richard Lord 
(Earl of Wemyss) 
Thomas Lord Silchester. 


(Marquess 


Canning Lord 
Edward Lord 


Lord Ker. 


Wemyss. 


(Earl of 


Longford) 
Algernon William John — Clot- 
worthy Lord Oriel. (Viscount 
Massereene) 


Arthur Thomas Lord Ravensworth 

Hugh Lord Delamere 

Cecil Theodore Lord Forester 

John William Lord Rayleigh 

Edric Frederic Lord Gifford 

Hubert George Lord Somerhill. 
(Marquess of Clanricarde) 

James Ludovie Lord Wigan. (Zarl 
of Crawford) 

Uchter John Mark Lord Ranfurly. 
(Earl of Ranfurly) 

Charles Stuart Henry Lord Ten- 
terden 

William Lee Lord Plunket 

Leonard Lord Heytesbury 

Archibald Philip Lord Rosebery. 
(Earl of Rosebery) 

Arthur Vesey Lord Clanwilliam 
(Earl of Clanwilliam) 

Philip George Lord Wynford 

Charles Gore Lord Kilmarnock. 
(Earl of Erroll) 

Arthur James Francis Lord Fin- 
gall. (url of Fingall) 
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394 


395 


396 
397 


398 
399 


400 


404 
405 
406 


407 


409 
410 
411 
412 
413 


414 
415 


ROLL OF THE LORDS 


Osbert Cecil Lord Sefton. (Larl of 
Sefton) pe 

Charles Lord Clements. (Earl of | 
Leitrim) 

Geoffrey Thomas Lord  Kenlis. | 
(Marquess of Head fort) 

Reginald Lord Chaworth. gt, 


of Meath) 
Alexander —_ Lord Dunmore. | 
(Earl of Dunmore) | 
Augustus Frederick George War- 
wick Lord Poltimore 


Llewelyn Nevill Vaughan Lord | 


Mostyn 
Arthur Henry Lord Templemore 


Valentine Frederick Lord Clon- | 
curry 

James St. Vincent Lord de Sau- 
marez 

Thomas Lord Denman 

Shelley Leopold Laurence Lord 
Abinger 


Philip Lord De L’Isle and Dudley 


Francis Denzil Edward Lord Ash- | 


burton 

Edward George 
Hatherton 

Archibald Brabazon Sparrow Lord 
Worlingham. (Larl of Gosford) 

Hallyburton George Lord Strathe- 
den 

Geofirey Henry Browne 
Oranmore and Browne. 
jor Trelund) 

Simon Joseph Lord Lovat 

William Spencer Lord Bateman 

Algernon Hawkins Thomond Lord 


Lord 


Percy 


Lord 
(Elected 


Kintore. (Harl of Kintore) 

Derrick Warner William Lord 
Rossmore 

Robert Shapland George Julian 
Lord Carew 

William Ashley Webb Lord De 
Mauley 

Arthur Lord Wrottesley 

Charles Douglas Richard Lord 
Sudeley 


Paul Sanford Lord Methuen 


Edward Lyulph Lord Stanley of 
Alderley 
Francis Dudley Lord Leigh 


Beilby Lord Wenlock 
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William Lord Lurgan 
Thomas Spring Lord Monteagle of 


Brandon 
John Reginald Upton Lord Seaton 


John Hew North Gustave Henry 
Lord Oxenfoord. (Karl of Stair) 


George Crespigny Brabazon Lord 
Vivian 


Henry Bligh Fortescue Lord 
Congleton 

Charles Bertram Lord Bellew. 
(Elected for Ireland) 

Victor Alexander Lord Elgin. 


(Earl of Elgin and Kincardine) 

Arthur Lord de Freyne 

Edward Burtenshaw Lord Saint 
Leonards 

George Fitz-Roy Henry Lord Raglan 

Valentine Charles Lord Kenmare. 
(Earl of Kenmare) 

Henry Lord Belper 

Richard Wogan Lord Talbot de 
Malahide 

Robert Wellesley Lord Ebury 

John Compton Lord Chesham 

Frederic John Napier Lord Chelms- 
ford 

John Lord Churston 

Charles Henry Lord Leconfield 

Courtenay Robert Percy Lord 
Lyveden 

Henry Charles Lord Brougham and 
Vaux 

Arthur Fitz-Gerald Lord Kinnaird 

Richard Luttrell Pilkington Lord 
Westbury 

Charles Paget Fitzhardinge Lord 
Fitzhardinge 

Luke Lord Annaly 


William Gaspard Guy Lord 
Romilly 

James Herbert Gustavus Meredyth 
Lord Meredyth. (Lord Ath- 
lumney) 

Windham Thomas Lord Kenry, 


(Earl of Dunraven and Mount-Earl) 
Henry Power Charles Stanley Lord 
Monck. (Viscount Monch) 


Charles Henry Chandos 
Hartismere. (Lord Henniker) 


Lord 
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460 
461 
462 
463 
464 


465 
466 


467 


SPIRITUAL 
Hylton George Hylton Lord Hylton | 
Edward Sholto Lord Penrhyn 
Gustavus William Lord Brancepeth. | 
(Viscount Boyne) 
John Henry Lord Kesteven 
Arthur Lord Ormathwaite 
Edward Lord O'Neill 
Robert William Lord Napier 
Jenico William Joseph Lord Gor 
manston. (Viscount Gormanston) 
Thomas Kane Lord Rathdonnell. 
(Elected for Ireland) 
John Hamilton Lord Lawrence 


John Lord Dunning. (Lord Rollo) 


Charles Noel Lord Balinhard. (Earl | 
of Southesk) 

William Lord Hare. (Earl of 
Listowel) 

Francis Edward Lord Howard of 
Glossop 

Bernard Edward Barnaby Lord 
Castletown 


Richard Maximilian Lord Acton 

Frederick Lord Wolverton 

Algernon William Fulke Lord 
Greville 

Maurice Herbert Ignatius Towneley 
Lord O'Hagan 

William Lord Sandhurst 

William John George Lord Ettrick. 
(Lord Napier) 

Sidney James Lord 
(Earl of Normanton) 

Henry Campbell Lord Aberdare 


Henry James Lord Moncreiff 


Somerton. 


Bernard John Seymour Lord Cole- | 5 


ridge | 
Thomas William Gaston Lord Emly 
Thomas Francis Lord Cottesloe 
Herbert Stuart Lord Hampton 


5 
Charles Alexander Lord Douglas | _ 


(Earl of Home) 
Arthur George Maule Lord Ramsay | 
(Eurl of Dalhousie) 
John Henry Lord 
(Earl Erne) | 
George Ralph Charles Lord Harlech | 
Humphrey Napier Lord Alington 
Bentley Lyonel John Lord Tolle- 
mache 


Frederic John Lord Gerard 


Lal | 


Fermanagh. i 
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Lionel Sackville Lord Sackville 

Charles Leigh Lord Norton 

Walter Bulkeley Lord Shute. 
(Viscount Barrington) 

Lawrence William Lord Haldon 

Ivor Bertie Lord Wimborne 

Arthur Edward Lord Ardilaun 

Charles Wallace Alexander Napier 
Lord Lamington 

Arthur William Lord Trevor 

Edward Lord Brabourne 

— Oliver Villiers Lord Ampt- 
i 

William Montagu Lord Tweeddale. 
(Marquess of Tweeddale) 

William Ulick Tristram Lord 
Howth. (Earl of Howth) 

Donald James Lord Reay 

Harcourt Lord Derwent 

Henry James Lord Hothfield 

Edward Lord Tweedmouth 

Hallam Lord Tennyson 

James Lord Strathspey. 
Seafield) 

John William Lord Monk Bretton 

Walter Henry Lord Northbourne 

Arthur Jocelyn Charles Lord 
Sudley. (Karl of Arran) 

Marmaduke Francis Lord Herries 


(Earl of 


Mervyn Richard Lord Powerscourt 

Frederic Lord Northington, (Lord 
Henley) 

Nathaniel Mayer Lord Rothschild 

John Lord Revelstoke 

Robert Lord Monkswell 

Edward Lord Ashbourne 

Rowland Lord Saint Oswald 

Robert Wilfrid Lord Deramore 

John Walter Edward Lord Montagu 
of Beaulieu 

Sidney Herbert Lord Elphinstone 

Richard Farrer Lord Herschell 

Charles William Lord Hillingdon 

Charles Lord Hindlip 

Ernest William Lord Grimthorpe 

Richard de Aquila Lord Stalbridge 

Hugh Lord Kensington 
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519 Michael Arthur Lord Burton 

520 Gavin George Lord Hamilton of 
Dalzell 

521 Thomas Lord Brassey 

522 Edward Lord Maenaghten. (A 
Lord of Appeal in Ordinary) 

523 Claude George Lord Bowes. (Earl | 
of Strathmore and Kinghorn) 

524 George Edmund Milnes Lord | 
Monckton. (Viscount Galway) 

525 John Lord Saint Levan 

526 Dudley Stuart Lord Magheramorne | 

527 George Limbrey Lord Basing 

528 William Henry Lord de Ramsey 

529 Herbert Francis Lord Cheylesmore | 

530 Egerton Lord Addington 

531 John Savile Lord Savile 

532 George Lord Mount Stephen 

533 Samuel Lord Masham 

534 George Lord Ashcombe 

535 Archibald Campbell Lord Bly the. | 
wood 

536 Thomas Lord Crawshaw 

537 William Amhurst Lord Amherst of 
Hackney 

538 Thomas Wodehouse Lord Newton 

539 Henry Lyle Lord Dunleath 

540 John Allan Lord Llangattock 

541 George James Lord Playfair 

542 Ernest Ambrose Lord Swansea 

543 Thomas Cecil Lord Farrer 

544 John Campbell Lord Overtoun 

545 Arthur Lord Stanmore 

546 Stuart Lord Rendel 

547 Reginald Earle Lord Welby 

548 Edward Douglas Lord Loch 

549 Sydney James Lord Wandsworth 

550 James Lord Ashton 

551 Herbert Coulstoun Lord Burghclere , 5 

552 Henry Lord James 

553 David Robert Lord Rathmore 

554 Algernon Lord Glenesk 

555 Alban George Henry Lord Alden- 
ham 

556 Edward Lord Heneage 

557 Hercules Arthur Temple Lord Ros- 


mead 
Alexander Smith Lord Kinnear 
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594 
595 
596 
597 


LORDS 


Joseph Lord Lister 

David Lord Fairlie. 
Glasgow) 

Hugh Richard 
(Viscount Downe) 

Henry Ludlow Lord Ludlow 

Hans Wellesley Lord Holm Patrick 

James Cleland Lord Inverclyde 


Donald Alexander Lord Strathcona 
and Mount Royal 


James Henry Cecil Lord Newlands 
Horace Brand Lord Farquhar 
Josslyn Francis Lord Muncaster 


George Nathaniel Lord Curzon of 
Kedleston. (Elected for Ireland) 


Joseph Henry Russell Lord Glanusk 

Bertram Francis Lord Cranworth 

James Patrick Bannerman Lord 
Robertson. (4 Lord of Appeal 
in Ordinary) 

Henry Stafford Lord Northcote 

John Lord Avebury 

Nathaniel Lord Lindley. 

Martin Henry Lord Killanin. 

Peter Lord O’Brien 

Richard Everard Lord Alverstone 

Patrick Lord Kinross 

Ughtred James Lord Shuttleworth 

William Lawies Lord Allerton 

Arthur Hugh Lord Barrymore 

Francis Wallace Lord Grenfell 

Francis Lord Knollys 

Algernon Bertram Lord Redesdale 

Edward Levy Lord Burnham. 

Michael Lord Biddulph. 

George Thomas John Lord Esteourt 

William Henry Armstrong Fitz- 
Patrick Lord Armstrong. 

Andrew Graham Lord Dunedin 

Alexander John Lord Leith of Fyvie 

John Lord Atkinson. (4 Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary) 

Charles Lord Ritchie of Dundee 

Thomas Henry Lord Sanderson 

William Hood Lord Waleran 

Henry Meysey Lord Knaresborough: 


Alfred Charles William Lord North- 
cliffe 


(Earl of 


Lord Dawnay. 
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598 Herbert Lord Michelham 
599 Edmund Beckett Lord Faber 
600 William Henry Lord Desborough 


601 Robert Threshie Lord Loreburn. | 
(In another place as Lord High | 


Chancellor) 


maurice 
603 Philip James Lord Weardale 
604 Arthur Divett Lord Haversham 
605 Charles Hare Lord Hemphill 
606 James Lord Joicey 
607 Charles Henry Lord Nunburnholme 
608 William Henry Lord Winterstoke 
609 Edward Arthur Lord Colebrooke 


XxXili 


, 610 Leonard Henry Lord Courtney of 


Penwith 


|611 George John Lord Eversley 


612 William James Lord Pirrie 
613 John Jones Lord Glantawe 


| 614 George Lord Armitstead 


602 Edmond George Petty Lord Fitz- | 615 Wentworth Canning Blackett Lord 


Allendale 


/616 Richard Henn Lord Collins. (4 


Lord of Appeal in Ordinary). 
617 James Lord Airedale 
618 Montague Lord Swaythling 
619 James Lord Blyth 
620* Alexander Bord Peckover 





*This number is in excess of the total Number of Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 


the Discrepancy being caused by the 

the Roll : 

Lord Loreburn as Lord High Chancellor 
and as Lord Loreburn (Nos. 5 and 601). 

Earl of Crewe as Lord President and as 
Earl of Crewe (Nos. 7 and 192). 

Marquess of Ripon as Lord Privy Seal 


and as Marquess of Ripon (Nos. 8 and 
48). 


following Lords being twice named in 


Zarl of Liverpool as Lord Steward and 
as Earl of Liverpool (Nos, 54 and 149) 


Viscount Althorp as Lord Chamberlain 
and as Viscount Althorp (Nos. 199 
and 240) 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS 

IN THE 
THIRD SESSION OF THE TWENTY-EIGHTH PARLIAMENT OF 
GREAT AND IRELAND 


THE UNITED KINGDOM OF BRITAIN 


AND THE SECOND OF KING EDWARD VIL 





(Compiled ai the Opening of the Session.) 


A | B 
Abraham, William (Glamorgan, Rhondda) | Baker, J. Allen (Finsbury, E.) 
Abraham, William (Cork Co., N.E.) | Baker, Sir J. (Portsmouth) : 
Acland, F. D. (Yorkshire, Richmond) | Balcarres, Lord (Lancashire, N., Chorley ) 
Acland-Hood, Rt. Hon. Sir A., Bt. (Somer- | Baldwin, Alfred (Worcester, Bewdley) 
set, Wellington) | Balfour, Rt. Hon. A. J. (City of London) 
Adkins, W. R. (Lancashire $.E., Middleton) | Balfour, R. (Lanark, Partick) 
Agar-Robartes (Cornwall, St. Austell) | Banbury, Sir F.G. (City of London) 
Agnew, George William (Salford, W.) | Baring, G. (Isle of Wight) 
Ainsworth, John 8, (Argyll) | Baring, Hon. G. V. (Winchester) 
Alden, P. (Middlesex, Tottenham) | Barker, J. (Penryn and Falmouth) 
Allen, A. A. (Christchurch) | Barlow, Sir John Emmott (Somerset, 
Allen, Charles P. (Gloucester, Stroud) Frome) 
Ambrose, Dr. Robert (Mayo, W.) Barlow, P. (Bedford) 
Anson, Sir William R., Bt. Barnard, KE. B. (Kidderminster) 
University) Barnes, J. N. (Glasgow, Blackfriars) 
Anstruther-Gray, Barran, Rowland H. (Leeds, N.) 
Burghs) 


Arkwright, John 8. (Hereford) Barrie, H. f. (Londonderry, N.) 
Armitage, Rt. (Leeds, Central) Barry, Edward (Cork Co., 8.) 








(Oxford 


Major (St. Andrews 





Arnold-Forster, Rt. Hon. H. O. (Croydon) Barry, Redmond (Tyrone, N.) 
Ashley, W.W. (Lancashire, N., Blackpool) 
Ashton, Thomas Gair (Beds., Luton) 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbert H. (Fife, E.) 
Astbury, J. M., K.c. (Lancashire, South- 
port) 
Atherley-Jones, Llewellyn(Durham,N.W.) 
Aubrey-Fletcher, Rt. Hon. Sir H., Bt. 
(Sussex, Lewes) 








Beach, Hon. M. Hicks (Gloucester, 
Tewkesbury) 

Beale, W. P. (Ayrshire, 8.) 

Beauchamp, H. W. (Sutfolk, Lowestoft) 

Beaumont, H. (Sussex, Eastbourne) 

Beck, A. C. (Cambridge, Wisbech) 

Beckett, Hon. (York, N.R., 
Whitby) 


c 2 


Gervase 
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Bell, Richard (Derby) 

Bellairs, C. (Lynn Regis) 

Belloc, Hilaire V. P. R. (Salford, 8.) 

Benn, Sir John (Devonport) 

Benn, W. W. (Tower Hamlets, St. George) 

Bennett, E. N. (Oxfordshire, Woodstock) 

Berridge, T. H. D. (Warwick and Leam- 
ington) 

Bertram, J. (Herts, Hitchin) 

Bethell, E. H. (Essex, Maldon) 

Bethell, Sir J. H. (Essex, Romford) 

Bignold, Sir Arthur (Wick Burghs) 

Billson, A. (Staffordshire, N. W.) 

Birrell, Rt. Hon. A. (Bristol, N.) 

Black, A. W. (Beds, Biggleswade) 

Boland, John P. (Kerry, South) 

Bottomley, H. W. (Hackney, §.) 

Boulton, A. C. F. (Hunts, Ramsey) 

Bowerman, C. W. (Deptford) 

Bowles, G. Stewart (Lambeth, Norwood) 

Boyle, Sir E., Bt. (Taunton) 

Brace, W. (Glamorgan, 8.) 

Bramsdon, T. A. (Portsmouth) 

Branch, J. (Middlesex, Enfield) 

Bridgeman, W. C. (Shropshire, Oswestry) 

Brigg, Johu (Yorks, W.R., Keighley) 

Bright, J. A. (Oldham) 


Brocklehurst, C. B. (Cheshire, Maccles- 
field) 


Brodie, H. C. (Surrey, Reigate) 


Brooke, G. 8S. (Tower Hamlets, Bow and 
Bromley) 


Brotherton, E. A. (Wakefield) 

Brunner, J. F, L.(Lancashire, $.W., Leigh) 

Brunner, Sir John T., Bt. (Cheshire, 
Northwich) 

Bryce, J. A. (Inverness Burghs) 

Buchanan, Thomas R. (Perthshire, E.) 

Buckmaster, S. O. (Cambridge) 

Bull, Sir William James (Hammersmith) 

Burdett-Coutts, W. L. A. B. (Westminster) 

Burke, E. Haviland (King’s County, 
Tullamore) 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John (Battersea) 

Burnyeat, W. J. D. (Whitehaven) 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas (Morpeth) 

Butcher, 8. H. (Cambridge University) 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS. 


Buxton, Rt. Hon. Sydney C. (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) 


Byles, William Pollard (Salford, N.) 


| 


| C 
Cairns, T. (Newcastle-on-Tyne) 
Caldwell, James (Lanark, Mid.) 

| Cameron, Robert (Durham, Houghton-le- 
| Spring) 

Campbell, Rt. Hon. J. H. M. (Dublin 
| University ) 
| Campbell-Bannerman, Rt. Hon. Sir H., 
G.C.B. (Stirling Burghs) 

| Carlile, E. H. (Herts, St. Albans) 
'Carr-Gomm, H. W. (Southwark, Rother 
|  hithe) 
| Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir E. H. (Dublin 
| University) 

| Castlereagh, Lord (Maidstone) 

| Causton, Rt. Hon. Richard 

(Southwark, W.) 
Cave, G. (Surrey, Kingston) 
Cavendish, Rt. Hon. V. C. W. (Derby- 
shire, W.) 

Cawley, Sir Frederick (Lanes., Prestwich) 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord J. P. Joicey (Lincolnshire, 
| Stamford) 
| Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hon. J. (Birmingham, W.) 
| Chamberlain, Rt. Hn. J. Austen (Worcester- 
| shire, E.) 

Chance, F. W. (Carlisle) 

| Channing, Sir Francis (Northants, EF.) 
Chaplin, Rt. Hon. H. H. (Surrey, Wim- 
| _bledon) 

Cheetham, J. F, (Stalybridge) 

| Cherry, Rt. Hon, R. 
| Exchange) 

| Churchill, Rt. Hon. Winston L. S. (Man- 
| chester, N.W.) 

| Clancy, John J. (Dublin Co., N.) 

Clark, C. G. (Camberwell, Peckham) 
Clark, George (Belfast, N.) 

Cleland, J. W. (Glasgow, Bridgeton) 
Clive, Captain (Herefordshire, Ross) 
Clough, W. (Yorks, W.R., Skipton) 
Clynes, J. R. (Manchester, N.E.) 

Coates, Major E. F. (Lewisham) 

Coates, Sir T. Glen (Renfrew, W.) 





Knight 
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Cobbold, Felix Thornley (Ipswich) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H. (Ayrshire, N.) 


Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) 


Collins, S. (Lambeth, Kennington) 
Collins, Sir W. J. (St. Pancras, W.) 
Condon, Thomas J. (Tipperary, E.) 
Cooper, Dr. G. (Southwark, Bermondsey) 


Corbett, Arch. Cameron (Glasgow, 
Tradeston) 


Corbett, C. H. (Sussex, East Grinstead) 

Corbett, T. L. (Down, N.) 

Cornwall, Sir E. A. (Bethnal Green, N.E.) 

Cory, C. J. (Cornwall, St. Ives) 

Cotton, Sir H. J. 8. (Nottingham, E.) 

Courthope, G. L. (Sussex, Rye) 

Cowan, W. H. (Surrey, Guildford) 

Cox, Harold (Preston) 

Craig, Charles C. (Antrim, 8.) 

Craig, H. J. (Tynemouth) 

Craig, Capt. J. (Down, E.) 

Craik, Sir H. (Glasgow and Aberdeen 
Universities) 

Crean, Eugene (Cork, S.E.) 

Cremer, Sir Randal (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) 

Crombie, John William (Kincardineshire) 

Crooks, W. (Woolwich) 

Crosfield, A. H. (Warrington) 

Cross, Alexander (Glasgow, Camlachie) 

Crossley, W. J. (Cheshire, Altrincham) 

Cullinan, J. (Tipperary, 8.) 

Curran, Peter (Durham, Jarrow) 


D 


Dalmeny, Lord (Edinburgh, Midlothian) 
Dalrymple, Lord (Wigton) 

Dalziel, James H. (Kirkealdy Burghs) 
Davies, David (Montgomeryshire) 
Davies, Ellis (Carnarvonshire, Eifion) 
Davies, M. Vaughan (Cardigan) 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 

Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, 8.) 
Delany, William (Queen’s Co., Ossory) 
Devlin, Joseph’ (Belfast, W.) 

Dewar, A. (Edinburgh, 8.) 


LIST OF MEMBERS. XXxvil 

' Dewar, Sir John S. (Inverness) 

Dickinson, W. H (St. Pancras, N.) 

| Dickson-Poynder, Sir J., Bt. (Wilts, 
Chippenham) 


 Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir C. W., Bt. (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) 


Dillon, John (Mayo, E.) 

Dixon-Hartland, Sir F. D., Bt. (Middle- 
sex, Uxbridge) 

Dobson, T. W. (Plymouth) 

Donelan, Capt. A. J. C. (Cork, E.) 

Doughty, Sir George (Great Grimsby) 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers (Kent, 
St. Augustine’s) 

Duckworth, J. (Stockport) 

Du Cros, Harvey (Hastings) 

Duffy, William J. (Galway, S.) 

Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness) 

Duncan, J. Hastings (Yorks, W.R., Otley) 

Duncan, R. (Lanark, Govan) 

Dunn, A. E. (Cornwall, Camborne) 

Dunne, Major E. M. (Walsall) 


E 


Edwards, A. C. (Denbigh District) 

Edwards, E. (Hanley) 

Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) 

Elibank, Master of (Peebles and Selkirk) 

Ellis, Rt. Hon. John Edward (Nottingham, 
Rushcliffe) 

Emmott, Alfred (Oldham) 

Erskine, D. C. (Perthshire, W.) 

Esmonde, Sir T. Grattan, Bt. (Wexford, N.) 

Essex, R. W. (Gloucestershire, Cirencester) 

Esslemont, G. B. (Aberdeen, 8S.) 

Evans, Sir Samuel (Glamorgan, Mid.) 

Everett, R. L. (Suffolk, Woodbridge) 


F 


Faber, G. Denison (York) 
Faber, G. H. (Boston) 
Faber, Capt. W. V. (Hants, Andover) 
Fardell, Sir T. George (Paddington, 8.) 
| Farrell, James P. (Longford, N.) 
| Fell, A. (Great Yarmouth) 








XXXViii 
Fenwick, Charles 
Wansbeck) 
Ferens, T. R. (Hull, E.) 
C. 


(Northumberland, 


Ferguson, Ronald Munro 


Burghs) 
Fetherstonhaugh, G. (Fermanagh, N.) 
F french, Peter (Wexford, 8.) 
Field, William (Dublin, St. Patrick) 
Fiennes, Hon. E. E. (Oxfordshire, Ban- 
bury) 
Finch, Rt. Hon. George H. (Rutland) 
Findlay, Alexander (Lanark, N.E.) 
Flavin, Michael Joseph (Kerry, N.) 
Fletcher, J. S. (Hampstead) 
Flynn, James C. (Cork, N.) 
Forster, Henry Wm. (Kent, Sevenoaks) 
Foster, Sir B. Walter (Derby, Ilkeston) 
Fowler, Rt. Hon. Sir H. H. (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) 
Freeman-Thomas, F. (Cornwall, Bodmin) 
Fuller, John Michael F. (Wilts, Westbury) 
Fullerton, H. (Cumberland, Egremont) 
Furness, Sir Christopher (Hartlepool) 


G 

- Gardner, Ernest (Berks, Wokingham) 

Gibb, J. (Middlesex, Harrow) 

Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, W.) 

Gilhooly, James (Cork Co., W.) 

Gill, A. H. (Bolton) 

Ginnell, L. (Westmeath, N.) 

Gladstone, Rt. Hon. Herbert J. (Leeds, 
W.) 

Glendinning, R. (Antrim, N.) 

Glover, T. (St. Helens) 

Goddard, Daniel Ford (Ipswich) 

Gooch, G. P. (Bath) 


Gordon, John (Londonderry, 8.) 


(Leith 


Grant, Corrie (Warwickshire, Rugby) 

Grayson, Victor (Yorks, W.R., Colne 
Valley) 

Greenwood, G. (Peterborough) 

Greenwood, H. (York) 

Gretton, John (Rutland) 

Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward, Bt. (North- 
umberland, Berwick) 

Griffith, Ellis J. (Anglesey) 

Grove, T. N. A. (Northants, 8.) 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF MEMBERS. 


| Guest, Hon. Ivor C. (Cardiff District) 

| Guinness, Hon. Walter (Bury St. Edmunds) 
Gulland, J. W. (Dumfries Burghs) 
Gurdon, Sir W. Brampton (Norfolk, N.) 
/Gwynn, 8. L. (Galway) 


H 
Haddock, G. B. (Lancashire, North Lons- 
dale) 


Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. (Hadding 
ton 

Hall, F. (Yorks, W.R., Normanton) 

Halpin, J. (Clare, W.) 


| Hamilton, Marquess of (Londonderry) 


Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis (Lancashire, 
N.E., Rossendale) 
Hardie, James Keir (Merthyr Tydvil) 
Hardy, G. A. (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 
Hardy, Laurence (Kent, Ashford) 
| Harmood-Banner, J. S. (Liverpool, Ever- 
ton) 
| Harmsworth, C. B. (Worcester, Droit- 
wich) 
Harmsworth, R. Leicester (Caithness) 
Harrington, Timothy (Dublin, Harbour) 
Harris, Leverton (Tower Hamlets, Step- 
ney) 
Harrison-Broadley, Col. H. B. (Yorks, 
E.R., Howdenshire) 
Hart-Davies, T. (Hackney, N.) 
| Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 
Harvey, W. E. (Derbyshire, N.E.) 
Harwood, George (Bolton) 
Haslam, J. (Derbyshire, Chesterfield) 
Haslam, L. (Monmouth Boroughs) 
Haworth, Arthur A. (Manchester, 8.) 
Hay, Hon. Claude G. D. (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) 
Hayden, John P. (Roscommon, 5.) 
Hazel, Dr. A. E. W. (West Bromwich) 
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Hon. Ivor Guest. 
Matthew L. Vaughan Davies. 


F. W. Chance. 


Abel Thomas. 
John Lloyd Morgan. 


William Llewellyn Williams. 


Ellis W. Davies. 


William Jones. 

Rt. Hon. David Lloyd-George. 
J. Jenkins. 

Emslie John Horniman. 


John Edward Sears. 


W. H. Lever. 

Hon. A. L. Stanley. 

C. B. Brocklehurst. 

James Tomkinson. 

Sir John Tomlinson Brunner, Dt. 
W. J. Crossley. 

C. D. Schwann. 

Alfred John King. 


Alfred Mond. 
Arthur Aciand Allen. 


Sir Weetman D. Pearson, Bt. 


Clifford John Cory. 

A. FE. Dunn. 

G. H. Morgan. 

Hon. T. Agar Robartes. 
F. Freeman Thomas. 
G. Croydon Marks, 


Alfred Edward Woodley Mason., 
Rt. Hon. H. O. Arnold-Forster. 


Hon. G. Howard. 

Rt. Hon. James William Lowther. 
Sir John S. Randles. 

H. Fullerton. 


Herbert Pike Pease. 
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DENBIGH— 
Eastern 
Western 


DENBIGH BoROUGHS 
DEPTFORD 


DERBY— 
High Peak ... 
North Eastern 
Chesterfield 
Western 
Mid... 
Ilkeston 
Southern 


DERBY 


DEVON— 
Eastern or Honiton 
North-Eastern or Tiverton 
Northern or South Molton 
North-Western or Barnstaple 
Western or Tavistock 
Southern or Totnes 
Torquay... site 
Mid or Ashburton 


DEVONPORT 


DEWSBURY 


DorsET— 
Northern 
Eastern 
Southern 
Western 


DOVER 
DUDLEY 


DurRHAM— 

Jarrow a 
Houghton-le-Spring 
Chester-le-Street 
North-Western 
Mid... 
South-Eastern 
Bishop Auckland ... 
Barnard Castle 


DURHAM 


E. G. Hemmerde. 
John Herbert Roberts. 


A. C. Edwards. 


C. W. Bowerman. 


Oswald Partington. 

W. E. Harvey. 

J. Haslam. 

Rt. Hon. V. Cavendish. 

Sir James Alfred Jacoby. 

Rt. Hon. Sir B. Walter Foster. 
Herbert H. Raphael. 


{Richard Bell. 


‘** \Sir Thomas Roe. 


Rt. Hon. Sir J. H. Kennaway, Bt. 


Hon. Lionel Walrond. 
George Lambert. 

Ernest J. Soares. 

Hugh Fownes Luttrell. 
Francis Bingham Mildmay, 
Francis Layland-Barratt. 
Capt. Morrison Bell. 


{Hudson E. Kearley. 


‘ \Sir John Williams Benn. 


Walter Runciman. 


A. W. Wills. 

Charles Henry Lyell. 
T. L. Searisbrick. 
Col. Robert Williams. 


Rt. Hon. George Wyndham. 


Arthur George Hooper. 


Peter Curran. 

Robert Cameron. 

John Wilkinson Taylor. 
Llewellyn A. Atherley Jones. 
J. Wilson. 

Hon. Frederick Wm. Lambton 
James Mellor Paulton. 

Arthur Henderson. 


John Walter Hills. 
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LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. xlix 


EssExX— 
South-Western or Walthamstow ... 
Southern or Romford re A 


Western or Epping 

Northern or Saffron W alden a 
North-Eastern or Harwich or 
Hastern or Maldon 

Mid or Chelmsford 

South-Eastern 


EXETER 
FINSBURY— 
Holborn 
Central 
East 
FLINT 
FLInt BorouGus 
FULHAM... 


GATESHEAD 


GLAMORGAN— 
Eastern 
Rhondda 
Western or Gower... 
Mid 
Southern 


GLOUCESTER— 
Mid or Stroud 
Northern or Tewkesbury. 
Eastern or Cirencester 
Forest of Dean 
Southern or Thornbury 
GJLOUCESTER ... eee 
GRANTHAM 
GRAVESEND 
GREENWICH 
Gr. GRIMSBY 
GT. YARMOUTH ... 
HACcKNEY— 
North 


Central 
South 


HALIFAX _— gh Pee PrP 


HAMMERSMITH ... 
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John Allsebrook Simon. 

Sir J. H. Bethell. 

Rt. Hn. Lt.-Col. A. R. M. Lockwood. 
Joseph Albert Pease. 

A. Levy Lever. 

E. H. Bethell. 

Major Sir Fred. Carne Rasch, Bt. 
Rowland Whitehead. 


Sir George Kekewich, 


James Farquharson Remnant. 
William C. Steadman. 


J. Allen Baker. 


John Herbert Lewis. 


T. Howell Idris. 


Timothy Davies. 


John Johnson. 


Sir Alfred Thomas. 
William Abraham. 

J. Williams. 

Sir Samuel Thomas Evans. 
William Brace. 


Charles Peter Allen. 

Hon. M. Hicks Beach. 

R. W. Essex. 
Rt. Hn. Sir Chas. W. Dilke, Bt. 
A. Rendall. 

tussell Rea. 

Arthur Priestley. 
Sir Gilbert Parker. 
Richard Stephen Jackson, 
Sir George Doughty. 
Arthur Fell. 
T. H. Davies. 
Sir Albert Spicer. 
Horatio W. Bottomley. 


John Henry Whiteley. 
J. Parker. 


Sir William James Bull. 
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HAMPSTEAD 
HANLEY... 


Hants— 
Northern or Basingstoke ... 
Western or Andover 
Eastern or Petersfield 
Southern or Fareham 
New Forest 


HARTLEPOOL 
HASTINGS 


HEREFORD— 
Northern or Leominster ... 
Southern or Ross ... 


HEREFORD 


HERTFORD— 
Northern or Hitchin 
Eastern or Hertford 
Mid or St. Albans... 
Western or Watford 


HUDDERSFIELD 


HUNTINGDON — 
Southern or Huntingdon ... 
Northern or Ramsey 


HYTHE 
IPSWICH... 


ISLINGTON— 
North 
West 
East 
South 


JKKENSINGTON— 
Nerth 
South 


KENT— 
Western or Sevenoaks 
North-Western or Dartford 
South-Western or Tunbridge 
Mid or Medway ... shi 
North-Eastern or Faversha 
Southern or Ashford 
Eastern or St. Augustine's 
Isle of Thanet : 


KIDDERMINSTER 


... Jd. 8. Fletcher. 
.. Enoch Edwards. 


.. A. Clavell Salter. 
Capt. W. V. Faber. 
William Graham Nicholson. 
Arthur Hamilton Lee. 
Sir Robert Hobart. 


Sir Christopher Furness. 


Harvey Du Cros. 


Edmund Lamb. 
Capt. Clive. 


John Stanhope Arkwright. 


J. Bertram. 

Abel Henry Smith. 

E. H. Carlile. 

Nathaniel Micklem, k.c. 


A. J. Sherwell. 


S. Howard Whitbread. 
A. C. Forster Boulton. 


Sir Edward A. Sassoon, Bt. 


{Daniel Ford Goddard. 
** | Felix Thornley Cobbold. 


D. S. Waterlow. 
Thomas Lough. 
G. H. Radford. 
Thomas Wiles. 


Henry York Stanger. 
Earl Percy 


Henry William Forster. 
James Rowlands. 
A. P. Hedges. 
Col. Charles Edw. Warde. 
T. B. Napier. 
... Laurence Hardy. 
. Rt. Hon. Aretas Akers-Douglas. 
H. H. Marks. 


... Edmund Broughton Barnard. 








LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. li 


KINGSTON-ON-HULL— 
East SH 
Central 
West 


LAMBETH— 
North 
Kennington 
Brixton 
Norwood 


LANCASTER, NORTH— 
North Lonsdale 
Lancaster ... 
Blackpool 
Chorley 


LANCASTER, NORTH-EAsT— 
Darwen 
Clitheroe 
Accrington... 
Rossendale... 


LANCASTER, SouTH-EAast— 
Westhoughton 
Heywood 
Middleton ... ee Eos 
Radcliffe-cum-Farnworth ... 
Eccles 
Stretford 
Gorton 
Prestwich ... 


LANCASTER, SOUTH-WEST— 
Southport ... 
Ormskirk 
Bootle 
Widnes 
Newton 
Ince 
Leigh 


LEEDS— 
North 
Central 
East 
West 
South 


LEEK DIVISION, see Stafford. 


LEICESTER— 
Rastern or Melton... 
Mid or Loughborough 
Western or Bosworth ‘ 
Southern or Harborough ... 


LEICESTER 


-* Thomas R. ‘Ferens: 
Sir Henry Seymour King, K.C.I.E. 
Hon, Guy Wilson, 


Horatio Myer. 
Stephen Collings. 
J. H. Seaverns. 

G. Stewart Bowles. 


George B. Haddock. 
Norval Watson Helme. 
W. W. Ashley. 

Lord Balcarres. 


John Rutherford. 

David James Shackleton. 

Sir Joseph Francis Leese. 

Rt. Hon. Lewis Harcourt. 


W. T. Wilson. 

Edward Hopkinson Holden. 
W. R. Adkins. 

Theodore Cook Taylor. 

Dr. G. H. Pollard. 

H. Nuttall. 

John Hodge. 

Sir Frederick Cawley. 


:- John Meir Astbury. 

‘Hon. Arthur Stanley. 
Colonel Thomas M: Sandys. 
Col. William Hall Walker. 
James R. Seddon. 

S. Walsh. 
John Fowler Leece Brunner. 


Rowland Hirst Barran. 
. Robert Armitage. 
"J. O'Grady. 
*t. Hon. Herbert J. Gladstone. 


H. de R. Walker. 
Sir Maurice Levy. 
... Sir Charles B. Bright McLaren, Bt. 
. Rudulph Chambers Lehmann. 


{ F. Thomasson. 
***"\James Ramsay Macdonald. 
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lii LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


LEWISHAM — ide See 


LincoLN— 


West Lindsay or Gainbsorough ... 


North Lindsay or Brigg ... 
Easy Lindsey or Louth 
South Lindsey or Horncastle 
North Kesteven or Sleaford 
South Kesteven or Stamford 


Holland or Spalding 
LINCOLN 


LIvERPOOL— 
Kirkdale 
Walton 
Everton 
West Derby 
Scotland 
Exchange ... 
Abercromby 
East Toxteth 
West Toxteth 


LONDON 


LONDON UNIVERSITY ... 
LYNN REGIS 
MAIDSTONE 


MANCHESTER— 
East 
North 
North-East... 
North-West 
South ae 
South-West 


MARYLEBONE— 
East 
West 


MERIONETH 
MERTHYR TYDVIL 


MIDDLESBROUGH 


MIDDLESEX— 
Enfield 
Tottenham ... 
Hornsey 
Harrow 
Ealing 
Brentford .. 
Uxbridge 


Major Edward Feetham Coates. 


Major Leslie Renton. 

Sir Berkeley Sheffield. 
Robert William Perks. 

Lord Willoughby de Eresby. 
Arnold Lupton. 

Lord J. Joicey-Cecil. 

Horace Rendall Mansfield. 


Charles H. Roberts. 


Chas. McArthur. 

Frederick Edwin Smith. 

J. 8S. Harmood-Banner. 
William Watson Rutherford. 
Thomas P. O’Connor. 
Richard Robert Cherry. 
Colonel J. E. B. Seely. 
Austin Taylor. 

Robert P. Houston. 


(Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour 


* (Sir F. G. Banbury, Bt. 


Sir Philip Magnus. 

Carlyon Bellairs. 

Lord Castlereagh. 

Thomas Gardiner Horridge. 
Charles E. Schwann. 

J. R. Clynes. 

Rt. Hon. Winston L. 8. Churchill. 


Arthur Arlington Haworth. 
George D. Kelley. 


Lord Robert Cecil. 
Sir Samuel Edward Scott, Bt. 
Arthur Osmond-Williams 


{David Alfred Thomas. 


*** \James Keir Hardie. 


Joseph Havelock Wilson. 


James Branch. 

Percy Alden. 

Earl of Ronaldshey. 

James Gibb. 

Herbert Nield. 

Dr. V, H. Rutherford. 

Sir Fred. D. Dixon-Hartland, Bt. 
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MonMoUTH— 

Northern ... ar — bee er 

Western bas ” 

Southern ... me Bie aa eis 
Monmovutu, &e. a ee ee ae 
MONTGOMERY 
MONTGOMERY, &e. wet ae se re 
MorpPETH oes ae aie re ees 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-—LYME 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


NEWINGTON— 
Walworth ... 
West 


NORFOLK— 
North-Western 
South-Western 
Northern 
Eastern 
Mid 
Southern 


NORTHAMPTON— 
Northern 
Eastern ae oe aes sa 
Mid we ie — roe Pies 
Southern 

NORTHAMPTON ... 


NORTHUMBERLAND- - 
Wansbeck ... 
Tyneside 
Hexham =a 
Berwick-upon-T weed 


NORWICH Bie toe = ot ies 


NOTTINGHAM— 
Bassetlaw ... 
Newark ... 
Rushcliffe ... 
Mansfield ... 

NOTTINGHAM— 
West 
East 
South 


OLDHAM... os wd = Fe es 


OxFORD— 


Northern or Banbury ss ate eve 


Mid or Woodstock...: oe re “bbe 
Southern or Henley wa me ee 


°t. Hon, Reginald McKenna. 
Tom Richards. 
Col. John Ivor Caradoc Herbert. 


L. Haslam. 

David Davies. 

J. D. Rees. 

Rt. Hon. Thomas Burt. 
Josiah Clement Wedgwood. 


{ W. Hudson. 
\T. Cairns. 


C. J. O'Donnell. 
Captain Cecil Wm. Norton. 


Sir George White. 

kh. Winfrey. 

Sir William Brampton Gurdon. 
Robert John Price. 

Lord Wodehouse. 

Arthur W. Soames. 


George Nicholls. 

Sir Francis Allston Channing. 
H. Mantfield. 

T. N. A. Grove. 


(Herbert W. Paul. 


* \Dr. John Greenwood Shipman. 


Charles Fenwick. 

J. M. Robertson. 

R. D. Holt: 

Rt. Hon. Sir Edward Grey, bt. 


(G. H. Roberts. 


\Louis John Tillett. 


F. Newnes. 

J. R. Starkey. 

Rt. Hon. John Edward Ellis. 
Arthur B. Markham. 


James Henry Yoxall. 
Sir Henry John Stedman Cotton. 
Arthur Richardson. 


Alfred Emmott. 
J. A. Bright. 


Hon. Eustace E. Fiennes. 
E. N. Bennett. 
Phillip Morell. 








liv LIST OF ‘CONSTITUENCIES. 


OXFORD ... 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


PADDINGTON—- 
North 
South 
PEMBROKE 
PEMBROKE AND HAVERFORDWEST 
PENRYN AND FALMOUTH 


PETERBOROUGH ... 
PLYMOUTH 
PONTEFRACT 


PORTSMOUTH 


PRESTON... 


RADNOR ... 
READING... 


ROcHDALE 

ROCHESTER 

RUTLAND 

St. GEORGE’s, HANOVER SQUARE 


St. HELENS 


St. PANCRAS— 
North 
East... 
West 
South 


SALFORD— 
North 
south 
West 


SALISBURY 
SCARBOROUGH . 


SHEFFIELD— 
Attercliffe ... 
Brightside ... 
Central 
Hallam 
Ecclesall 


Viscount Valentia. 


(Re William Reynell Anson, Bt. 


Rt. Hon. John Gilbert Talbot. 


L. G. Chiozza Money. 
Sir T. George Fardell. 


John Wynford Phillips 

O. C. Phillips. 

John Barker. 

Granville George Greenwood. 


(T. W. Dobson. 


‘** \ Charles E. Mallet. 


Thomas Willans Nussey. 


fThomas Arthur Bramsdon. 
*** \Sir John Baker. 


{John Thomas MacPherson. 
*** | Harold Cox. 


Sir Frank Edwards. 

Rufus Daniel Isaacs. 

A. G. C. Harvey. 

Ernest H. Lamb. 

John Gretton. 

Rt. Hon. Alfred Lyttelton. 


Thomas Glover. 


Willoughby Hyett Dickinson. 
Hugh Cecil Lea. 

Sir William Job Collins. 

P. Whitwell Wilson. 


William Pollard Byles. 
Hilaire J. P. R. Belloc. 
George William Agnew. 


Sir Edward Priaulx Tennant. 
Walter Russell Rea. 


J. Batty Langley. 

John Tudor Walters. 

Col. SirC. E. H. Vincent, K.C.M&G., C.B. 
Rt. Hon. Chas. B. Stuart Wortley. 
Samuel Reberts. 
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SHOREDITCH— 
Hoxton 
Haggerston 


SHREWSBURY 


SHROPSHIRE— 
Western or Oswestry 
Northern or-Newport 
Mid or Wellington 
Southern or Ludlow 


SOMERSET— 
Northern 
Wells 
Frome 
Kastern 
Southern 
Bridgwater 
Western or W ellington 


SOUTHAMPTON 


SOUTH SHIELDS 


SOUTHWARK— 
West jus 
Rotherhithe 
Bermondsey 


STAFFORD— 
Leek 
Burton 
Western 
North-Western 
Lichfield 
Kingswinford 
Handsworth 


STAFFORD 


STALYBRIDGE 
STOCKPORT 


STOCKTON 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 


STRAND (Westminster) 


SUFFOLK— 
Northern or ‘Lowestoft 
North-Eastern or Eye... 
North-Western or Stowmarket 
‘South or Sudbury .. 
South-Eastern or Woodbridge 
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Hon. Claude George D. Hay. 
Sir Randal Cremer. 


Sir Clement Lloyd Hill. 


W.. Clive Bridgeman. 

Rt. Hon.Col. William KenyonSlaney. 
C. 8. Henry. 

Rowland Hunt. 


W. H. B. Hope. 

Thomas Ball Silcock. 

Sir John Emmott Barlow 

J.-W. H. Thompson. 

Sir Edward Strachey, Bt. 

H. G. Montgomery. 

Rt. Hon. Sir A. F. Acland Hood, Bt 


{ Lt.-Col. Ivor Philipps. 


‘** \ William Dudley Ward. 


Sir William Snowdon Robson. 


Rt. Hon. Richard Knight Causton. 
Hubert W. Carr-Gomm. 
Dr. George Cooper. 


Robert Pearce. 

Robert F. Ratcliffe. 

H. D. McLaren. 

Arthur Stanley. 

Thomas Courtenay T. Warner. 
H. Staveley Hill. 

E. C. Meysey-Thompson. 


Charles Edward Shaw. 
J. F. Cheetham. 


(F. J. Wardle. 
James Duckworth. 


Col. Sir E. H. O. Robert Roprer, Bt 
John Ward. 
Hon. W.‘F. Danvers Smith. 


H. W. Beauchamp. 
Harold Pearson. 

George A. Hardy. 

W.-C. Heaton-Armstong. 
Robert Lacey Everett. 








lvi LIST OF 
SUNDERLAND ... ah a, sas S08 
SURREY— 

North Western or Chertsey ™ ; 
South-Western or Guildford ae es 


South-Eastern or Reigate... Kis jae 
Mid or Epsom __... tne ee ior 


Kingston ... 656 ro 

Nor th -Eastern or Ww iuibledon S65 phe 
SUSSEX— 

North-Western or Hor sham et 


South-Western or Chichester 
Northern or East Grinstead 
Mid or Lewes 


Southern or Eastbourne 
Eastern or Rye... kes 


SWANSEA—- 
Town 
District 


TAUNTON 


TowER HAMLETS-— 
Whitechapel 
St. Georges 
Limehouse . 


Mile End 


Stepney -. ais ; 
Bow and Bromley. _ igs ose 
Poplar 

TYNEMOUTH... es ca was see 


WAKEFIELD 


WALSALL bes ne Bh, a és 
WANDSWORTH ... = _ er iss 
WARRINGTON... ey Sic — oe 


WaARWICK— 


Northern or Tamworth ... cts oo 
North-Eastern or Nuneaton bitats 
South-Western or Stratford eaten On ass 
South-Eastern or Rugby ... ise 


WARWICK AND LEAMINGTON ... 
WEDNESBURY .. sis ies ace aa 
West BroMwWICH ca bi, rene ae 
West Ham— 


North his a tat bug 
South ... vas one -_ 299 


CONSTITUENCIES. 


fJames Stuart. 
(T. Summerbell. 


F. J. Marnham. 

W. H. Cowan. 

H. C. Brodie. 

William Keswick. 
George Cave. 

Rt. Hon. H. H. Chaplin. 


Earl Winterton 

Lord Edmund Talbot. 

C. H. Corbett. 

Rt. Hon. Sir Hy. 
Bt. 

Hubert Beaumont. 

George Loyd Courthope. 


Aubrey Fletcher, 


Sir George Newnes, Bt 
Sir David Brynmor Jones. 
Sir E. Boyle, Bt., K.c. 


Stuart Montagu Samuel 

W. Wedgwood Benn. 

William Pearce. 

Bertram S. Straus. 

Leverton Harris. 

G. Stopford Brooke. 

Rt. Hon. Sydney Charles Buxton. 


Herbert J. Craig. 

Edward Allen Brotherton. 
Major Edward Martin Dunn. 
Sir Henry Kimber, Bt. 


Arthur H. Crosfield. 


Sir Philip Albert Muntz, Bt. 
William Johnson. 

Capt. M. K. Smith. 

Corrie Grant. 

Thomas Henry Devereux Berridge. 
Clarendon Golding Hyde. 


Dr. Alfred Ernest W. Hazel. 


Charles Fredk. Gurney Masterman. 
Will Thorne. 
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WESTMINSTER ... 


WESTMORELAND— 
Northern or Appleby 
Southern or Kendal 


WHITEHAVEN 

WIGAN 

WIGHT, ISLE OF 

WILTS— 
Northern or Cricklade in 
North-Western or Chipperham ... 
Western or Westbury 


Eastern or Devizes 
Southern or Wilton 


WINCHESTER 
WINDSOR 
WOLVERHAMPTON— 
West 
East 
South 
WooLwIcH sa ae ae shai Se 
WorcESTER— 


West or Bewdley 
South or Evesham... 


Mid or Droitwich ... aie roe ae 


Northern ... vee ie ae 
Eastern 


WORCESTER 


York, NorTtH RiIpDING— 
T *hirsk and Malton 
Richmond . 2 ae 
Cleveland ... ae ae 
Whitby 


York, East RipInNc— 
Holderness... nA : a 
Buckrosé ... ssi fe = ‘abs 
Howdenshire 


York, WEsT RIpING— 
Skipton 
Keighley 
Shipley 
Sowerby i sibs te ‘ok 
Elland ne <a eh ose see 
Morley ies a 
Normanton _ vn ii 
Colne Valley ces _ oe 


W. L. Ashmead B. Burdett-Coutts. 
Leif Jones. 

D. Stewart-Smith. 

W. J. Dalzell Burnyeat. 

Sir Francis Sharpe Powell, Bt. 
Godfrey Baring. 

Dr. John Massie. 

Sir John Dickson Poynder, Bt. 
John Michael Fleetwood Fuller. 
F, N. Rogers. 

L. L. Mie se. 


Hon. Guy Victor Baring. 


James Francis Mason. 


T. F. Richards 
Rt. Hon. Sir H. H. Fowler. 


Sir Henry Norman. 


William Crooks. 


Alfred Baldwin. 

Col. Charles Wigram Long. 

C. B. Harmsworth 

John William Wilson. 

Rt. Hon. J. Austen Chamberlain. 


Lord Helmsley 

Francis Dyke Acland. 
Herbert Louis Samuel. 
Hon. Gervase Beckett. 


Arthur Stanley Wilson. 

Luke White. 

Col. Henry Broadley-Harrison- 
Broadley. 


W. Clough. 

John Brigg. 

Percy Illingworth. 

John Sharp Higham. 
Charles Philips Trevelyan. 
Alfred Eddison Hutton. 
F. Hall. 

Victor Grayson. 








viii LIST OF -GCONSTIFUENGIES. 


York, WEsT RIDING— continued. 


Holmfirth ... 
Barnsley 
Hallamshire 
Rotherham 
Doncaster .. 
Ripon 

Otley ‘ 
Barkston Ash 
Osgoldcross 
Pudsey , 
Spen Valley 


YORK 


eve 


Henry Joseph Wilson. 
Joseph Walton. 

J. Wadsworth. 

Sir Henry William Holland. 
Charles Norris Nicholson. 
H. F. B. Lynch. 

James Hastings Duncan. 
George Lane-Fox. 

J. Compton Rickett. 

George Whiteley. 

Sir Thomas Palmer Whittaker. 


{ Hamar Greenwood. 


*** \George Denison Faber. 


‘SCOTLAND (72 Members.) 


ABERDEEN— 
East 
West 

ABERDEEN— 
North 
South 

ARGYLL ... 

AYR— 
North 
South 

AyR BurRGHS 

BANFF 

BERWICK 

BuTE 

CAITHNESS 

CLACKMANNAN & KINROSS 

DUMBARTON 


DUMFRIES 


DuMFRIES, &c. ... 
DUNDEE... 


EDINBURGH (MIDLOTHIAN) 


eee eee 


eee eee 


James Murray. 
J. McD. Henderson. 


Duncan Vernon Pirie. 
G. B. Esslemont. 


John Stirling Ainsworth. 


Hon. Thomas 'H.'Gochrane. 
W. P. Beale. 


George Younger 

W. Waring. 

Hert Join Tennant. 
Norman Lamont. 

Robert Leicester Harmsworth. 
Eugene Wason. 

J. D. White. 

P. A. Molteno. 

J. W. Gulland. 


{ Rt. Hon. Edmund: Robertson. 
A. Wilkie. 


Lord Dalmeny. 








LIST OF CONSTITUENCIES. 


EDINBURGH— er 
West eds Ee $65 éee 
Central... at ber es 
South ies es vale ae 


EDINBURGH and ST. ANDREWS Universities 
ELGIN AND NAIRN 

ELGIN, BANFF, ‘&c. 

FALKIRK, ec. ... 


FIrFE— 
Eastern... Me was al 
Western 


FORFAR... ve wee ve «ae Pre 


GLASGOW— 
Bridgeton ... 
Camlachie ... 
St. Rollox ... 
Central 
College 
Tradeston ... ide Per nr 
Blackfriars and Hutchesontown ... 


¥LASGOW and ABERDEEN Universities 


GREENOCK roe 


HADDINGTON 

HAWICK, &e. ... E re es Se 
INVERNESS Be sis we ose 
INVERNESS, &e.... eos bs ees oes 


KILMARNOCK, &e. _ ine oon shih 


KINCARDINE 
KIRKCALDY, &c. he aa ose 
KIRKCUDBRIGHT ine ae sas 
LANARK— 
Govan ay ag ve uae 
Partick 


North Western. ee aes 


North-Eastern... ee eee 


Mid + eee | Bat ee 


Southern ... is 1B ae 


LEITH, &c., roe ite ee Ce 


lix 


George McCrae. 

Sir Lewis McIver, Bt. 
Charles E. Price. 
Arthur Dewar. 


Sir J. Batty Tuke. 
A. Williamson. 
J. E. Sutherland. 


J. A. Murray Macdonald. 


Rt. Hon. Herbert H. Asquith 
John Deans Hope. 


Rt. Hon. John Sinclair. 


J. W. Cleland. 

Alexander Cross. 

T. McKinnon Wood. 

A. M. Torrance. 

H. A. Watt. 

A. Cameron Corbett. 

J. N. Barnes. 

Sir H. Craik. 

Halley Stuart. 

Rt. Hon. Richard B. Haldane 
Rt. Hon. Thomas Shaw. 
Sir John Alexander Dewar. 
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Locomotives on Hicuways Act, 1896, Moror Car Act, 1903.—Orders by the p 


Secretary for Scotland prohibiting motor car traffic on certain highways— 


1. In the county of Wigtown. 2. In the county of Perth. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table ‘4 .. 68 


Lunacy (ScoTLanp). 
1. General rules for the management of the Kingseat Asylum at New- 

machar, Aberdeen. 
2. General rules for the government of the asylum, Riccartsbar, 


Paisley 68 P 
Factory AND WorksHoP (DANGEROUS AND UNHEALTHY INDUSTRIES).— D 

Regulations made by the Secretary of State for the Home Department .. 68 
TRINIDAD.—Rules for the government of district prisons .. a 6 . 
Lunacy. 

1. Report by the visitors of lunatics, pursuant. 
2. Return of all sums received by the visitors of lunatics for travelling 

expenses 69 
PuBLIic TRUSTEE.—The Public Trustee Rules bk és ‘ie ae i. 
SHippinc Casua.ties.—General rules for formal investigations into —— 

casualties .. wok “s os a eis os sé es R 69 
County Courts.—Treasury Order, regulating fees in county courts ve < a 
ELEMENTARY ScHooL TeacHERS’ DererRED ANNUITY FuND.—Report on 

Elementary School Teachers’ Deferred Annuity Fund .. a . ©@& 
LaBouRERS (IRELAND) Act, 1906.—Treosury Minute, dated 6th January, Po 

1908 ia - iy in és ‘ - 7 .. 69 
PusLic Accounts AND CHARGES Act, 1891.—Treasury Minute, dated 16th 

December, 1907... o id on Me FE oA se .. 69 
InLAND REVENUE.—Treasury Minutes, appointing Mr. George Frederick Howe 

and Mr. Albert Grassman to be Special Commissioners of Income Tax .. 
Bank OF EnGLanD.—Return of the amount of notes issued more than forty Pr 

years a 5 i i x is os = te si 70 

‘ Su 
PuBLic Works (IRELAND).—Treasury Minute, dated 11th December, 1907 ss 40) 


SUPERANNUATION (TREASURY Minutes).—I. Granting retired allowances a 
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a 1. High Court of Justice (King’s Bench, Common Pleas, and 
67 Exchequer). 


67 2. (War Department) ia “ ius - “s - <-"- 
62 PATENTS AND Desiens Act, 1907.—Designs Rules, 1908; Patents Rules, 1908 ; 
Register of Patent Agents’ Rules sia es sia we - a. +a 
68 RaMsGATE HarBpour.—Statements of receipts and payments 72 
SEAMEN’sS Savines Banks, MonEY ORDERS, AND TRANSMISSION OF WAGES.— 
Account of all deposits received, etc. .. «s - - sia - a 
ite) 
(TENERAL LIGHTHOUSE Funp.—Account Fund Be - Be ae oe 


Post OFFICE, 
I. (Foreign and Colonial Post) 
58 1, (Japan). 
2. (Pitcairn Island and French Settlements of Oceania). 
5. (Portugal). 
4. (British East Africa Protectorate). 


II. (Foreign and Colonial Post except Parcels).—Treasury Warrant 72 
68 Post OFFICE TELEGRAPHS (INCLUDING TELEPHONES).—Account .. 73 
DISEASES OF ANIMALS Acts, 1894 To 1903. 
i8 1. “‘ Glanders or Farey Order.” 
59 2. Order defining a foreign animals quarantine station at the Port of 
Liverpool. 
3. Order defining a foreign animals quarantine station at the Royal 
Albert Docks. 
9 _ 4. Order defining a foreign animals quarantine station at the Port ot 
F Liverpool. 
9 5. Order defining a foreign animals quarantine station in the borough 
of East Ham. 
9 6. Order defining a foreign «animals wharf at the port at 
Southampton a eis - a ea 4 a ~, 
ad INDIA. 
1. (Loans raised in India). 
9 2. (Loans raised in England) 
PoLLine Districts. 
9 1. (County of Lancaster). 
2. (County of West Suffolk). 
9 3. (County of Surrey). 
4. (City of Bath). 
0 5. (County of East Suffolk) .. =a “s Ks - " .. 4 
PENAL ServituDE Acts, 1853-1891 (ConpitionaL LICENCE) .. ae a ae 
SHop Hours Act, 1904. 
0 I. Orders made— 


0 1. Haslingden. 
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. Burslem. 
. Rawstenstall. 
. Thornaby-on-Tees. 
. Widnes. 
6. Macclesfield. 
II. Orders— 
1. Chester (Northwich and rural parish of Winnington). 
2. Lancaster (urban district of Littleborough). 
3. West Riding of Yorkshire (urban districts of Golcar, Linthwaite, 
Marsden, and Slaithwaite). 
III. Orders made— 
1. Shoreditch. 
2. Stepney. 
IV. Orders mad 
1, Preston. 
2. Halifax. 
VY. Order made by the Cheltenham Borough Town Council. 
VI. Order made— 
1. Tunstall. 
2. Llanelly. 
VII. Orders made by the Secretary for Scotland— 
1. In the burgh of Dundee. 
2. In the Shettleston and Tollcross Special Lighting District in 
the county of Lanark. 
3. In the burgh of Perth, dated 4th December, 1907 


Ct mm Co BO 


Universities (Scortanp) Act, 1899.—Annual Statistical Report 


Boarp or Epucation.—Order amending final Order No. 42, made under 
Section 11 (8) of the Education Act, 1902 


WEIGHTS AND Measures Act, 1878.—Orders in Council 


NAVAL AND Marine Pay AND Pensions Act, 1865.—Orders in Council — ing 
memuvtials of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty ; yi 


Forricn Jurispiction Act, 1890.—Order in Council, entitled “ The Nigeria 
Coinege Order in Council, 1907 ” 


MERCHANT SHIPPING Act, 1894.—Orders in Council 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA Act, 1858.—Order in Council 
Nava Discipiine Act, 1866.—Order in Council 


COLONIAL PrRisoNERS RemovaLt Act, 1884.—Order in Council. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the Table 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Mersey Docks and Harbour Board.—<Accounts for the year , ordered to 
lic on the Table F ie ” : ‘ oi 


Margate Pier and Harbour ® Company. et and statement of accounts 
ordered to lie on the Table - am a as is 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877.—Statutes made— 
1. By the Governing Body of Peterhouse or St. Peter’s College, Ca 
bridge. 
2. By the Governing Body of Trinity College, Oxford. 
3. By the Governing Body of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Lid before the House (pursuant to Act), and to be printed. (No. 1.) 


Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889.—University Court Ordinances— 
1. No, 22 (Edinburgh, No. 11). 
2. No. 23 (Glasgow, No. 6). 


L id before the House (pursuant to Act), and to be printed. (No. 2.) 
House adjourned at half-past Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, half- 
past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 297TH JANUARY, 1908. 
The House met at Two of the Clock. 


MessAGE TO ATTEND His Masesty.—The House went; and having returned, 
Mr. SPEAKER informed the House, That he had issued, during the Recess, 
Warrants for New Writs, for Liverpool (Kirkdale Division), in the room of 
David MaclIvor, esquire, deceased ; Kingston-upon-Hull, the hon. Charles 
Henry Wellesley Wilson, called to the House of Peers; Devonshire (Ash- 
burton Division), Harry Trelawney Eve, esquire, K.C., who hath accepted 
the Office of Judge of the High Court of Justice ; Herefordshire (Southern 
or Ross Division), Lieutenant-Colonel Alan Coulstoun Gardner, deceased ; 
County Carlow, John Hammond, esquire, deceased 


New Writ.—New Writ for the County of Cornwall (Mid or St. Austell Division), 
in the room of William Alexander McArthur, esq. (Chiltern Hundreds).— 
(Mr. Whiteley) a ; an 3 


New Memebers Sworn.—Arthur Hill, esquire, commonly called Lord Arthur 
Hill, for County of Down (West Down Division) ; Charles McArthur, esquire 
Parli:mentary Borough of Liverpool (Kirkdale Division); Guy Greville 
Wilson, esquire, commonly called the hon. Guy Greville Wilson, Pariia- 
mentary Borough of Kingston-upon-Hull (West Division) ; John Phillips, 
esquire, County of Longford (South Longford Division) ; Captain Earnest 
Fitzroy Morrison-Bell, County of Devon (Mid or Ashburton Division) 





IMPRISONMENT OF A MermBer (Mr. LaureENCE GINNELL).—Mr. SPEAKER 
acquainted the House that he had received a Letter from Mr. Justice Ross, 
relating to the Imprisonment of Mr. Laurence Ginnell, a Member of this 
House :— 

Mr. John Redmond nent 
Mr. Speaker .. 
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Outlawr‘es Bill.—Read the first time ; to be read a second time it 4) 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS (RECESS). 


The following Papers, presented by His Majesty’s Command during the Recess, 
were delivered to the Librarian of the House of Commons during the Recess, 
pursuant to the Standing Order of the 14th August, 1896. 


1. Trade Reports (Annual Series).—Copies of — and Con- 


sular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 3917 to 3955 i wa .. 88 
2. Trade Reports (Miscellaneous Series).—Copies of Dislomatic and 
Consular Reports, Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 664 to 666 —.. _ ‘> 

3. Treaty Series (Nos. 27 to 46, 1907) .. ais - ‘“ .. 88 
23. Treaty Series (No. 1, 1908) a a es se 8 
24. Treaty Series (No. 2, 1908) .. die ne a ‘ ee 
25. International Conference on Sleeping Sickness, 1907 ‘a -- 
26. Second or —_ Chambers in ee States (Miscellaneous, No. 
5, 1907) .. , ia : = - ~" a xe: 
27. eitiiiibadad Caddies on Sleping Sic heats ceaast aie: 
No. 6, 1907) .. .. Ot 
28. Peace Conference at The Sages iiiseidiatsinns, No. 1, 1908) - = 
29. Sugar Convention (Commercial, No. 10, 1907) es it is OE 


30. Commercial Convention between Canada and France (Commercial, 
No. 11, 1907) 


31. t. Sanaa (No. 1, 1907) 
. United States pe 1, 1907) 


33. Colonial Reports (Annual).—Copies of indian, Nos. 536 (Gambia, 
Annual Report for 1906), 537 (British Central Africa Protectorate, Report 
for 1906-7), 538 (Bechuanaland Protectorate, Report for 1906-7), 539 
(Leeward Islands, Report for 1906-7), 540 (Straits Settlements, Annual 
Report for 1906), 541 (Turks and Caicos Islands, Annual Report for 1906), 
542 (Somaliland Protectorate, Report for 1906-7), 543 (Bahamas, Report 
for 1906-7, 544 (Barbados, Report for 1906-7). 545 (Trinidad and Tobago, 
Report for 1906-7), 546 (Grenada, Report for 1906-7), 547 (Mauritius. 
Annual Report for 1906, 548 (Fiji, Annual Report for 1906‘, 549 (Jamaica, 
Report for 1906-7), 550 (British Guiana, Report for 1906-7‘, 551 (Northern 
Nigeria, Report for 1906-7), 552 (British Honduras, Annual _— for 


1906), 553 (St. Lucia, Report for 1906-7)... va | 
34. Colonial Reports (Miscellaneous).—Copies of eeneta, N Os. 42 
(Ceylon, Report on the Results of the Mineral Survey), 43 (Caicos Islands, ] 
Report on the Caicos Islands), 44 (East Africa Protectorate, Report on the 
Survey Department), 45 (East Africa Protectorate, — on to the } 
Geology of the East Africa Protectorate) a 9] I 
35. Newfoundland. oes — to fis —_— hanitiend 
Fishery Question ‘ 92 f 
36. Australia.—Copy a Dep ‘h enc ili sos Shivigeniens Bill, 1907 92 
37. Jamaica.—Copy of Despatch Earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica 7) 
38. Canada.—Papers relative to the i of Taxation of the 
Unimproved Value of Land in Canada . ‘ wh oo! fie § 
39. Fiji.—Correspondence respecting the — of —r in Fiji ie Oe 


40. New South Wales.—Papers relative to the Working of Taxation of 
the Unimproved Value of Land in New South Wales .. ‘3 23 a 
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41. Straits iti cnailin came on the Federated Malay States 
for 1906. 


42. West Indies. tit of the tin dedling with the or of 
Labourers from the British West Indian Colonies to Foreign Countries 


43. Tristan da Cunha.—Correspondence relating to : 
44. Natal.—Copy of Report of the Native Affairs Commission, 1906- 7 


45. Natal. ii of Further caniauate oe to Native Affairs 
in Natal 


46. Transvaal. _¢ scobslaseiiias ‘ihe to Asiatics i in ai ve 
47. Cyprus.—Copy of Annual Report for 1906-7 
48. Colonial Office (Reorganisation) 


49. Aliens Act, 1905.—Copy of Return of Alien Visiuiaiain siahities to 
the United Kingdom 5 


50. Congestion in Ireland (Royal Commission).—Copies of Sixth _— 
of the Royal Commission ‘ a's ; a os 

51. Historical Manuscripts (Royal ( Commission).—Copy of Seventeenth 
Report of the Royal Commission ‘4 : a ; . 

52. Historical Manuscripts (Royal Commission).—Copy of ¢ ahenidile of 
the Manuscripts of the Marquess of Bath , ne . 

53. Mines and Quarries.—Copy of General i and Statistic s for the 
vear 1906. Part II. ; ni s ‘ie 

54. Mines and Quarries.—General Report and Statistics for the vear 
1906. Part IIL., Output 


5D. Reformatory and Industrial Se eal (Great Britain). _Fiftieth Re- 
port of His Majesty’s Inspector 


56. Prisons (England and Wales). _ ee of the Commissioners of 
Prisons si et os ws He i é = bee 

57. Police (Metropolis).—Report of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis . és - vi i ie ni 

58. Tuberculosis (Human and Bovine) (Royal Commission).—Second 
Interim Report of the Commissioners 


59. Vivisection (Royal Commission).—Third sii of the ites al Com- 
mission 


60. Factory elk Wosduhow (Tinning of Metals), —Spec ‘al Repor i 
Miss A. M. Anderson sex iid + “ 

61. Building Accidents a aman Committee).— Report of the De. 
pi pier Committee 


Checkweighing in the Iron wi Steel Trades irepaanbaaieal Com- 
irri —Report of the Departmental Committee on Checkweighing in the 
Jron and Steel Trades 


63. Women and Children in Public Houses.—In formation obtained 
from certain Police Forces 


64. Explosions (Fishguard Railway Construction W oi i ia to 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department 


65. Mines (Roy al Commission).—Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission 


66. Board of Agriculture wei Ditioniae ontisaie ultural Statistics, 1906 
67. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries.—Agricultural Statistics, 1907.. 
68. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries.—Annual Report of Proceedings 
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9. East India (Excise Committee).—Orders of the Government o! 


for) 
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70. Army (Medical Department).—Report 

71. Railway Servants (Hours of Labour).—Return 
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87. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Order made by the Light Railway 
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missioners, authorising the East and West Yorkshire Union Railways 
(Company to exercise further borrowing powers 


93. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Orsder made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, authorising the construction of additional Light Railways 
in the borough of Maidstone 


94. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, reviving the powers granted and extending the period 
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95. Irish Land Commission (Proceedings).— Return of Proceedings of 
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101. National Education (Ireland).—Copy of Appendix to the Seventy- 
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103. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland).—Copy of Sige en Statistics 
of Ireland, with detailed Report for the year 1906 

104. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland).—Copy of Return of Pric mot rops, 
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107. Inebriates Acts (Ireland).—C PY of Third Report, with Appontice es, 
of tne Inspector for Ireland 

108. National Education (Ireland). ewe I. a ti Appendix to the 
Seventy-third Report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland 


109. Lunacy (Ireland).—Fifty-sixth =e with Bs unin of In- 
spectors of Lunatics (Ireland) : 


110. Births, Deaths, and ‘Nisin —Sixty- _— poe Report a 
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116. Board of Education.—Official Correspondence eae to the 
payment of Teachers’ Salaries in Merionethshire .. . 101 


117. Board of Education.—General Report on the Sacteuniion imi 


Training of Pupil Teachers in Wales . 101 
118. Board of Education.—Statistics of Public Education in Seaton 

and Wales ; « wOR 
119. Board of Ditentien. <libaaiilaaiid siniiiling he: Special Ceente 

in aid of certain Local Education Authorities in England and Wales s« 0! 
120. Board of Education. — of the Board of Education for the 

vear 1906-7 , * : 102 
121. Board of i Building Sigihaions ie Secondary Sehioals 

and Pupil Teacher Centres ‘ 102 
122. Education (Scotland). citaaaiesiiilies on the Study of “History 

in Scottish Schools om ; , « we 
123. Secondary Education (Scotland).— — on ienniainy Education 

in Scotland for the year 1907 102 
124. Fishery Board (Scotland).—Twenty fifth pom — of te 

Fisherv Board for Scotland a oe es .. 102 
125. Inebriates Acts (Inspector’s Report) (Scotland) . 102 
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ment Board for Scotland , . , vs is se .- 102 
127. Judicial Statistics (Scotland) : 102 
128. House-letting (Scotland) (Departmental Committee) 102 


Ordered, That the said Papers do lie upon the Table. 
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Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 cece lena —Statute 


made by the Governing Body of Peterhouse or St. Peter’s College, Cambridge : 
to lie upon the Table and to be printed. (No. 1.) .. $< ; 102 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act 1877 (Oxford).—-Statute made 
by the Governing Body of Trinity College, Oxford ; to lie — the Table, 


and to be printed. (No. 2.) 103 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 (Oxford). —Statute made 
by the Governing Body of Queen’s College, Oxford ;_ to lie i the Table, 
and to be printed. (No. 3.) : 103 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act.—Order in Council, dated § 9th aati, 1907 ; 
Orders in Council, dated 2nd November, 1907 ; Order in Council, dated 21st 
. 108 


December, 1907; to lie upon the Table 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894.—Orders in Council, dated sil Nein 1907 103 
Weights and Measures Act, 1878.-—Orders in Council, dated 21st December, 


1907; to lie upon the Table 104 
Naval Discipline Act, 1866.—Order in Council, dated 2nd November, 1907; 
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Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions Act, 1865.—Sixteen Orders in Council 
made under The Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions Act, 1865; to lie 

ts Si .. 104 


upon the Table 


Colonial Prisoners’ Removal Act, mm. —Order in Council; to lie upon 
the Table .. oe ’ Ee 7 : ni .. 10k 
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102 Diseases of Animals me 1894 to 1903— Order defining a Foreign 
Animals Wharf at the Port of Southampton; to lie upon the 
102 Table 24 2 a ss = Ms ae - =e 9 05 
102 Shop Hours Act, 1904.—Copies presented, of Orders made by the Councils of 
the Boroughs of Macclesfield, Widnes, Haslingden, Burslem, Cheltenham, 
102 Rawtenstall, Thornaby-on-Tees, Shoreditch, Stepney, the County Boroughs 
. of Halifax and Preston, the Urban Districts of Tunstall and Llanelly, the 
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102 and the West Riding of Yorkshire, and confirmed by the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, fixing the Hours of Closing for certain classes 
of Shops [by Act]; to lie upon the Table - ea - sie sl 
Penal Servitude Acts (Conditional Licence) . . * 105 
Factory and Workshop Acts ——e and 1 Unhealthy Industries 
102 Regulations ; tolieuponthe Table... 106 
Factory and Workshop Acts oe and geen ne 
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103 Factory and Workshop Acts (Dangerous -“ armed sania 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘“‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to His Majesty, as followeth :— 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, = 
Commons of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Parliament assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Vind 
Majesty for the Gracious ‘Speech which Your Majesty has addressed 
to both Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. Lehmann). 

Mr. A. J. Balfour (City of London) ya we be 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith, Fifeshire, E 
Mr. John Redmond (Waterford) 

Mr. Arthur Henderson (Durham, Barnard Castle) 

Sir Howard Vincent (Sheffield, Central) 

Mr. Crombie (Kincardineshire) 

Mr, Fell (Great Yarmouth) 

Mr. Maclean (Bath) : 

Mr. Summerbell (Sunderland) 

Mr. R. Duncan (Lanarkshire, Govan) 

Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) .. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That the debate be now adjourned.” —(Mr, 
Ramsey Macdonald)—put, and agreed to. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


ApJOURNMENT.—Motion made, and Question, “That this House do now adjourn.” 


—(Mr. Whiteley)—put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned at twenty-three minutes after nine o’clock. 
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Ordered, That the Report of the Lord Chancellor of the United King- 
dom, made to the House of Lords this day, that the right of the Baron 
Curzon of Kedleston to vote at the elections of Representative Peers for 
Ireland has been established to his satisfaction, be sent to the Clerk of the 
Crown in Ireland, together with a certificate stating that such report has 
been made, and that the House has ordered it to be sent to the said Clerk 
of the Crown in Ireland 
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The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 


Mr. Speaker’s ABseNcE.—The Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, through indisposition, from this day’s 


Sitting. 
Whereupon Mr. Emmort, the CHairMAN oF Ways AND Means, took 
the Chair as Deputy Speaker .. - - es re ‘ .. 234 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PrivaTE Bitts.—The CuairMAN oF Ways AND MEANs reported, That, he had 
conferred with the Chairman of Committees of the House of Lords, and 
they had determined that the Bills contained in the following List should 
originate in the House of Lords, viz. :— 

Aire and Calder Navigation ; Alliance and other Assurance and In- 
surance Companies ; Ammanford Urban District Council Water ; Argentine 
North-Eastern Railway; Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban District 
Councils ; Barry Railway ; Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company ; Bristol 
Corporation; Bristol Docks; Bristol Tramways; Briton Ferry Urban 
District Council ; Camberwell and other Metropolitan Borough Councils 
(Superannuation) ; Cardiff Railway ; Commercial Union Assurance Com- 
pany ; Croydon and Southern Districts Tramways ; Crystal Palace Com- 
pany ; Fine Art and General Insurance Company ; Fishguard and Rosslare 
Railways and Harbours; Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Rail- 
way; Great Western Railway; Great Western Railway (Superannuation 
Scheme) ; Herne Bay Pier ; Highgate Hill Tramways ; Huddersfield Water ; 
Interoceanic Railway of Mexico; Keighley Corporation ; King’s College, 
London (Transfer); Law Guarantee Trust and Accident, and United 
Legal Indemnity Insurance Societies; Llanelly and Burry Port Water 
Board; Llanelly Gas; London and District Electricity Supply ; London 
and Windsor Motor Roads, Tramroads, and Tramways ; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway; London County Council (Tramways and Im- 
provements); London Electric Supply; London Motor Roadways 
Approach ; London (Westminster and Kensington) Electric Supply Com- 
panies ; Magee Presbyterian College, Londonderry, Malvern Hills ; Merthyr 
Tydfil Corporation ; Metropolitan District Railway ; Metropolitan Electric 
Tramways ; Monmouthshire County Council; Northern Assurance Com- 
pany; Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society; Pontypridd Water : 
Ravensthorpe Urban District Council; Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas 
and Water; Rhymney Railway; Rochester Bridge; St. Marylebone 
Borough Council (Superannuation); Skegness Urban District Council ; 
South Wales Electrical Power Distribution; Stratford-upon-Avon, Tow- 
cester, and Midland Junction, Evesham, Redditch, and Stratford-upon- 
Avon Junction, and East and West Junction Railways (Amalgamation) ; 
Swansea Vallev Gas; Taff Vale Railway; Thames River Steamboat 
Service Act (1904) Amendment ; Upton Town Hall; Wath-upon-Dearne 
Urban District Council Gas ; West London, Barnes, and Richmond Tram- 
ways ia . Ks ps as - si " .. 234 
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Trade and Navigation.—Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation of the 
United Kingdom 


Parliamentary Censtivuencies (Electors, ote. ), (United Kingdom). — 
Return showing the total number, the number in each class of Electors on 
the register now in force; and also we the oe and inhabit: d 
houses in each Constituenc y 


QUESTION AND ANSWER CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Cattle Maiming in County Birr 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
Afghanistan 
The Brussels Sugar eiaiahilien 


Bator For BiLts AND Motions.—Ordered, That no Bills, other than Govern- 
ment Bills, be introduced in anticipation of the ballot, and that all Members 
who desire to ballot, whether for Bills or for Motions, for Tuesday, 4th 
February, and Tuesday, 11th February, and Wednesday, 5th February, and 
Wednesday, 12th February, do hand in their names at the Table during the 
sitting of the House on Wednesday, 29th January, or Thursday, 30th 
January, and that a copy of such notices be handed in at the latest during the 
sitting of the House on Friday, 31st January. 


That the ballot for the precedence of the said Bills and Motions be 
taken on Friday, 31st January, at a convenient time and place, to be ap- 
pointed by Mr. Speaker, and that the presentation of Bills on Monday, 
3rd February, be taken immediately after Questions.—(Secretary Sir 


Edward Grey) 


Business oF THE House (Krne’s SpeecH, Motion ror AN AppREss).—Ordered, 
That the Proceedings on the Address, in answer to His Majesty’s Speech, 
shall, until concluded, have precedence of all other Orders of the Day, 
and of Notices of Motions, at all Sittings for which they are set down.— 
(Secretary Sir Edward Grey.) 


Krne’s Speecu (Motion ror an ADpREss).—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [29th January], ‘“‘ That an humble Address be pre- 
sented to His Majesty, as followeth :— 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.”— 
(Mr. Lehmann.) 


Question again proposed. 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald (Leicester) 
Mr. Curran (Jarrow) . ; 


Amendment proposed— 

“* At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ and further we 
desire humbly to express our regret that, in view of the distress arising 
from lack of employment, Your Majesty’s advisers have not seen fit 
to recommend any legislation dealing with the subject.’ ”°—(Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald.) 

‘Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 
Mr. Masterman (West Ham, N.) . 
The Parliamentary aan to the Local Government Board (Dr. Macna- 
mara, Camberwell, N) . = ks Se i sd me 
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Mr. Austen Chamberlain (Worcestershire, E.) 
Mr. F. E. Smith (Liverpool, Walton) 
Mr. Harold Cox (Preston) .. ne 
Mr. Kettle (Tyrone, E.) : 
Mr. H. J. Tennant (Berwickshire) 
Mr.. Walter Long (Dublin, S.) 
Mr. Crooks (Woolwich) : 
Mr. Alden (Middlesex, Tottenham) 
Mr. Brace (Glamorganshire, 8S.) . 
Mr. Wedqwood (Newcastle-under- Lyme) 
Mr. J. Ward (Stoke-on-Trent) 
Mr. Pickersgill (Bethnal Green) 
Mr. Ridsdale (Brighton) 
Mr. Snowden (Blackburn) : 
Mr. Chaplin (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
The President of the Local Government Board (Mr. Sohn Burns, Batter sea) 


Mr. Jesse Cottrnes (Birmingham, Bordesley) rose to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, but 


Mr. CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER rose in his place, and claimed to 
move, “ That the Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 318; Noes, 39. (Division List No. 1.) 
Question put ac cordingly, “ That those words be there added.” 

The House divided :—Ay es, 146; Noes, 195. (Division List No. 2). 
Main Question again proposed. 

And, it being after Eleven of the Clock, the debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 

On the Motion for the adjournment of the House— 


Mr. Snowden (Blackburn) 
The Secretary of State for the Home Department (Mr. ‘Gladaone, Leeds, W.) 
Mr. Grayson, (Y orkshire, W.R., Colne Valley) ‘ 


Adjourned at sixteen minutes after Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: FRIDAY, 3lst JANUARY, 1908. 
The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 


Mr. SPpEAKER’s ABSENCE.—The Clerk at the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, whereupon Mr. Emmott, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, took the Chair as Deputy Speaker .. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Private Britis [Lorps].—Standing Orders complied with, viz. :—Aire and 
Calder Navigation ; Ammanford Urban District Council Water ; Argentine 
North-Eastern Railway; Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban District 
Councils ; Barry Railway ; Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company ; Bristol 
Corporation ; Bristol T ramways; Briton “Ferry Urban District Counc sil ; 
Camberwell and other Metropolitan Borough Councils (Superannuation) ; 
Cardiff Railway; Commercial Union Assurance Company ; Crystal 
Palace Company; Fine Art and General Insurance Company ; Fishguard 
and Rosslare Railways and Harbours; Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
Brompton Railway; Great Western Railway; Great Western Railway 
(Superannuation) Scheme; Herne Bay Pier ; Highgate Hill Tramways ; 
Huddersfield Water; Keighley Corporation ; King’s College, London 
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(Transfer); Law Guarantee Trust and Accident, and United Legal In- 
demnity Insurance Societies; Llanelly and Burry Port Water Board ; 
Llanelly Gas ; London and District Electricity Supply ; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway ; London Electric Supply ; London Motor Road- 
ways Approach ; London (Westminster and Kensington) Electric Supply 
Companies ; Magee Presbyterian College, Londonderry ; Merthyr Tydfil Cor- 
poration ; Metropolitan District Railway; Metropolitan Electric Tram- 
ways; Monmouthshire County Council; Northern Assurance Company ; 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society; Pontypridd Water; Ravens- 
thorpe Urban District Council ; Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and Water ; 
Rhymney Railway ; Rochester Bridge; St. Marylebone Borough Council 
(Superannuation) ; Skegness Urban District Council ; South Wales Elec- 
trical Power Distribution ; Swansea Valley Gas; Taff Vale Railway ; 
Upton Town Hall; Wath- -upon-Dearne Urban District Council Gas. 


Standing Orders not complied with, viz. :—Bristo! Docks; London 
County Council (Tramways and Improvemerits) ; Malvern Hills ; Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland Junction, Evesham, Redditch, and 
Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and East and West Junction Railways 
(Amalgamation) ; Thames River Steamboat Service Act (1904) Amendment 361 


Private Bitt Petitions [Lorps] (StanpiInc ORDERS NoT CoMPLIED WITH).— 
Standing Orders not complied with, viz. :—Bristol Docks [Lords] ; London 
County Council (Tramways and Improvements) [Lords]; Malvern Hills 
[Lords] ; Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland Junction, Evesham, 
Redditch, and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and East and West Junction 
Railways (Amalgamation) [Lords]; Thames River Steamboat Service 
Act (1904) Amendment [Lords]. 

Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders .. ns oe ae Ss ue oe sia 23> «Ses 


PRIVATE Bit Petitions (STANDING ORDERS NOT CoMPLIED WITH).—Cases of the 
Petitions for the following Bills, the Standing Orders heve not been com- 
plied with, viz.:—Dover Graving Docks; Lower Thames (Grays) Dock. 

Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders .. ie 94 ss on = ts “ .. 363 
PETITIONS. 
Licensed Premises (Exclusion of i —5 Petitions for legislation ; 


to lie upon the Table .. €s v3 ws es .. 363 
Pack Licences on Pleasure ssaeemees —Petition for alteration of Law; 

to lie upon the Table Me ; a - 3 kv a .. 364 
Sale of Intoxicating an on ennai —4 Petitions for legislation ; to lie 

upon the Table... a ‘ ‘i .. 364 

RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. . 

Compulsory Native Labour (Colonies).—To be printed. (No. 20.) .. 364 
Polling Districts (County of West Suffoik).—To lie upon the Table . & 
Civil Contingencies Fund, 1906-7.—To lie upon the Table, and to be 

printed. (No. 21.) ee ofa : nts .. 364 
Supreme Court of Judicature {reland) To tie upon the Table, and to be 

printed. (No. 22.) ‘ ; ‘ xa .. 365 


Alderney Mail tials -s lie upon the Table, saa to he oer (No. 23.) 365 


West Indian Inter- — _ pier —To lie — the Table, and to 
be printed. (No. 24.) . ai ; re + .. 365 
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County Courts (England) (Fees).—To lie upon the Table... we -. 365 
Trade and Navigation.—To lie upon the Table, and to be printed. (No. 25.) 365 
Paper Laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House.—Bank of England, 


Accounts of Exchequer Bills and other Government Securities purchased ; 
to be printed. (No. 26.) . 5 id ois is a oe sa B68 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Russia and the Brussels Sugar Convention .. iz ae Rs Ss .. 365 
Railway Companies and Conveyance of Goods by Passenger Train Fe .. 366 
Cattle Driving in Ireland -" ve - re x i x < wae 
Outrages with Firearms in Ireland .. te x 5 ~ .. 867 
Exchequer Contributions under the Irish Labourers Act .. - . 
Cattle Driving in Ireland ye ite 3 - is - ae .. 368 
Agrarian Outrages in Ireland . ; ; ba 369 
Dismissal of Constable Weir, Roy al Trish a c rr - .. 369 
Constable Inquiry at Tullow .. ‘s ei cs ae .. 370 
Publication of Report of the Congested —_ ts Board 2 es ns -. Oi 
Royal Irish Constabulary Recruits 372 
The Brussels Sugar Convention ‘ 372 
Cost of Extra Police in Disaffected Districts in hia 372 


New Wrir.—New Writ for the County of Glamorgan (Mid. Division), in the 
room of Samuel Thomas Evans, esquire, K.C., His Majesty’s Solicitor- 
General.—(Mr. Whiteley) s% 


) 
~ 
Ow 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House, at the rising of the House this day, do adjourn 


till Monday next.—(Mr. Whiteley) iss - rm a »» 33 


New Wrir (BorouGH or WoRCESTER). 
Sir A. Acland-Hood (Somersetshire, Wellington) i .. 313 
Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker in issue his 
Warrant to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a new Writ for the 
electing of a Member to serve in this present Parliament for the 
Borough of Worcester, in the room of George Henry Williamson, 
esquire, whose election has been declared to be void.” —(Sir A. Acland- 
Hood). 
The Attorney-General (Sir W. Robson, South Shields) .. 


we 
~1 
— 


Question put, and agreed to. 

Krne’s Speecu (Motion ror AN ADDRESsS).—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], “ That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty, as followeth :— 

** Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty for 
the Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.” —(Mr. Lehmann.) 

Question again proposed. 
Dr. Rutherjord (Middlesex, gig Pn lh wi st sn Se 
Sir H. Cotton (Nottingham, E.) . ue a we - .. 390 
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Amendment proposed— 

“ At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ But humbly 
submit that the present condition of affairs in Endia demands the 
immediate and serious attention of His Majesty’s Government; that 
the present proposals of the Government of India are inadequate to 
allay the existing and growing discontent; and that comprehensive 
measures of reform are imperatively necessary in the direction of 
giving the people of India control over their own affairs.’ ””__( Dr. 
Rutherford.) 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there added.” 


Mr. Hart-Davies (Hackney, N.) .. ei Pe se ss a« 395 
Mr. O'Grady (Leeds, E.)  .. oi is v os x 23a 3 
Mr. Smeaton (Stirlingshire) : ae 2 a -« 403 
Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, W. ie : ., 405. 
The Secretary of State for India (Mr. Morley, Montrose e Burghs) . Se «« 40T 
Sir J. Jardine (Roxburghshire) .. = .« 46 
Mr. C. J. O'Donnell (Newington, Walw orth) A a Re siete E26 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. J. M. Robertson (Northumberland, Tyneside) Me ne oa 58 
Mr. Higham (Yorkshire, W.R., Sowerby) +8 a “ .. 422 
—— proposed— 
‘At end to add the words, ‘ But we regret that, while views 
fa esau to constitutional reform in Egypt have been expressed by 
the British Consul-General there, your Majesty’s Ministers have not 
enjoined upon him the duty of granting the respectful demand of 
the General Assembly that former forecasts of such reform by your 
Majesty’s representatives should now be fulfilled.’ ”’—(Mr. J. M. 
Robertson.) 
Question proposed, “* That those words be there added.” 
The Secretary of State for — — Sir Edward rey, Northumber- 428 
land, Berwick) ; ‘ ae 
Mr. Morton (Sutherland) .. i re a ae ee -. 430 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 
Motion made and Question, “That the debate be now adjourned,”’— 
(Sir E. Carson,)—put, and agreed to. 
Debate to be resumed upon Monday next. 
Whereupon, Mr. Deruty-SpeakeER adjourned the House without Question 
put, pursuant to Standing Order No. 5. 
Adjourned at twenty minutes before Five o'clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: MONDAY, 3rp FEBRUARY, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 

Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills have been complied with :— 
Aire and Calder Navigation ; Ammanford Urban District Council Water ; 
Argentine North Eastern Railw ay; Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban 
District Counci!s; Barry Railw ay Belfast Corporation; Blackburn 
Corporation ; Blaydon and Ryton Ww ater (Transfer); Bognor Gas Light 
and Coke Company; Bristol Corporation; Bristol Tramways; Briton 
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Ferry Urban District Council ; Bromley and Grays Gas ; Burnley Corpora- 
tion ; Bury and District Joint Water Board ; Camberwell and other Metro- 
politan Borough Councils (Superannuation); Cardiff Railway; Cheshire 
Lines Committee; City of Glasgow. (Substituted Bill); Commercial 
Union Assurance Company ; Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Board ; 
Criccieth Water and Improvement; Crystal Palace Company; Dartford 
Gas; Derby Gas; Doncaster Corporation; Draycott Gas; Dublin and 
Central Ireland Electric Power ; Dublin Corporation ; Dublin Corporation 
(Various Powers); Dublin and South Eastern Railway ; Dundalk Urban 
District Council ; Finchley Urban District Council; Fine Art and General 
Insurance Company; Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and Harbours ; 
Garw and Ogmore Gas; Glyncorrwg Urban District Council; Gosport 
Gas; Great Eastern Railway (General Powers); Great Eastern Railway 
(Steamboats) ; Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Brompton Railway ; Great 
Western Railway; Great Western Railway (Superannuation) ; Greystones 
Gas; Harwich Docks; Hastings Harbour; Herne Bay Pier Company ; 
Highgate Hill Tramways ; Holderness Water ; Huddersfield Waterworks : 
Hull and Barnsley Railway; Humber Commercial Railway and Dock ; 
Keighley Corporation; King’s College, London (Transfer); Kingston- 
upon-Hull Corporation ; Knott End Railway ; Law Guarantee Trust and 
Accident and United Legal Indemnity Insurance Societies ; Leeds Corpora- ( 
tion; Leicester Corporation; Lincoln Corporation; Liverpool Corpora- 
tion (General Powers); Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) 
Llanelly Gas ; Llanelly and Burry Port Water Board ; London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway; London County Council (General Powers) ; I 
London and District Electricity Supply ; London Electric Supply ; London 
Motor Roadways Approach; London Port and Docks; London (West- 
minster and Kensington) Electric Supply Companies; Louth and East 
Coast Railway (Transfer); Macclesfield and District Tramways (Abandon- T 
ment); Madras Railway Company (Purchase); Magee Presbyterian 
College, Londonderry ; Manchester Corporation; Margate Corporation ; 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation ; Metropolitan District Railway ; Monmouth- F 
shire County Council; Mullingar, Kells, and Drogheda Railway; North 
Eastern Railway; North East London Railway; Northern Assurance 
Company; Norwich Union Fire Insurance Company; Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire Tramways ; Padiham Urban District Council ; Pontypridd 
Water; Ravensthorpe Urban District Council; Rhymney and Aber 
Valleys Gas and Water; Rhymney Railway; Rochdale Corporation ; 
Rochester Bridge; St. Marylebone Borough Council (Superannuation) ; 
Seaham Harbour Dock; Skegness Urban District Council; Sligo and 
Arigna Railway; Slough Urban District Water; South Wales Electrical 
Power Distribution; South West Suburban Water; Southwell District 
Gas; Stockport Corporation; Swansea Valley Gas; Swinton and Mex- 
brough Gas; Taff Vale Railway; Thames Conservancy; Upton Town 
Hall; Wath-upon-Dearne Urban District Council Gas; West Bridgford 
Urban District Water ; West Riding County Council ; Widnes Corporation ; 
Wolverhampton Corporation. 


Standing Orders applicable to the following Bills not complied with :— 
Bristol Docks; Dover Graving Docks; London County Council {Tram- 
ways and Improvements) ; Lower Thames (Grays) Dock ; Malvern Hills ; 
Stratfoid-upon-Avon ; Towcester, and Midland Junction, Evesham, Red- 
ditch, and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and East and West Junction 
Railways (Amalgamation); Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 1904 
(Amendment). Be 


The same were ordered to lie on the Table i és se 433 Bl: 
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RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Transvaal.—Correspondence relating to Asiatics in the Transvaal 4136 
Board of Education.—List of evening schools in England and Wales 436 
Evictions (Ireland).—Return of evictions in Ireland 136 
Irish Land Commission.—Return of advances made under the Irish tant 
Act .. £36 
Commercial, No. 1 (1908). Silla of ‘Wada to be sean Sugar Con- 
vention. 
Presented (by command), and ordered to lie on the Table 436 
County Courts (England) (Fees).—Treasury Order, regulating fees .. .. 437 
Local Government Board (Ireland)—The Poor Law Relief ica (House of 
Commons Return) Order, 1907 ; - .. 487 
Penal Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891 (Conditional or = . §9 
Bank of England.—Account of the amount of all Exchequer Bills and other 
Government securities which have been purchased by the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England , ‘ £37 
Ottawa Mint.—Treasury Minute, dated 25th January 1908, ntbinn that the e 
accounts of the expenditure out of the Ottawa Mint annuity be examined 
and audited by the Comptroller and Auditor-General . - 137 
Imperial Ottoman Guaranteed Loan of 1855.—Account for the year — d 
31st December 1907 ; - i en 
Laid before the House laialaies to ew, and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
THE ASSASSINATIONS IN LISBON. 
The Lord Privy Seal (The Marquess of Ripon) .. 4 bs .. 437 
Fatal Accidents (Damages) Bill [H.L.}.—Re: i 1“; to be printed, and to be 
read 2* on Tuesday, the llthinstant. (No.3) .. j se . . +438 
ADDRESS IN Repty To His Masesty’s Most Gracious SPEECH. ihe of the 
day for resuming the debate on the Motion for an humble Address to His 
Majesty, read. 
The Earl of Leitrim .. 438 
Lord Denman 442 
The Earl of Dudley .. 146 
Lord Ashbourne ; i 5 154 
The Lord Chancellor (Lord Loreburn) 461 
Viscount Midleton 466 
The Lord President of the Council (The Earl of C rewe) .. 471 
On Question, the said Address agreed to, nemine dissentienle, and ordere nl 
to be presented to His Majesty by the Lords with White Staves. 
House adjourned at five minutes before Eight o’clock, till to-morrow 
half-past Ten o'clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS: MONDAY, 3rp FEBRUARY, 1908. ) 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Belfast Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and ordered 
to be read a second time .. a ; -- 481 
Blackburn Corporation Bill. rere wale — the first time ; and 
ordered to be read asecondtime . ; “* ea $e .. 481 
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Blaydon and Ryton Water (Transfer) Bill.—Presented, and read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills". 

Bromley and Crays Gas Bill. —Presented, and read the first time ; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills . f 

Burnley Corporation Bill. —Presented, and read the first time ; snd jediaiea 
to be read a second time 

Bury and District Joint Water Board Bill. -Panded, and ead the first 
time ; and ordered to be readasccondtime .. si ” q 

Cheshire Lines Committee Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; ee 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills 

City of Glasgow Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and iedeesl to " 
read a second time an ve 

Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Board Bill. aise, oil wae 
the first time ; and ordered to be read asecondtime .. 

Criccieth Water Improvement Bill.—Presented and read the first time ; 
and ordered to be read a second time me : an 

Dartford Gas Bill.—Presented, and read the int time ; and sihichalk to the 
Yxaminers of Petitions for Private Bills P ; 

Derby Gas Bill.—Presented and read the first time ; por sie to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 

Draycott Gas Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and referred to the 
Kxaminers of Petitions for Private Bills 


Dublin and Central Ireland Electric Power Bill. lhieiiiiaih an a ail 
the first time ; and ordered to be read a second time 


Dublin and South Eastern Railway Bill.—Presented, an ‘ read ‘the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. 

Dublin Corporation Bill.—Presented and read the first time ; and ordered 
to be read a second time .. : 

Dublin Corporation (Various Powers) Bill. pideieeanil, wiih ~—" the first 
time ; and ordered to be read a second time : 

Dundalk Urban District Council Bill.—Presented, ” sad i first time : 
and ordered to be read a second time : 

Finchley Urban District Council Bill. ery aul wel we first time ; 
and ordered to be read a Second time 


Garw and Ogmore Gas Bill.—Presented, and ida the first time; an d whee 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bill 


Glyn Corrwg Urban District Council Bill.—Presented, an a a" the first 
time and ordered to be read a second time ; = a a 

Gosport Gas Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills : 

Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) Bill. ian, an a re wil the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills 
Great Eastern Railway (Steamboats) Bill. —Presented, ard read the first 

time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills . 
Greystones Gas Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and ovdened to he 
read a second time : 
Harwich Docks Bill. wr an ia wr the first tlihty : arid eedeeed 't 0 be 
read a second time 


Hastings Harbour Bill. ery an d vei the first dane’ ina otdered t to 
be read a second time ; Si i 
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Holderness Water Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and ordered to : 
be read a second time a is ‘. 485 

Hull and Barnsley Railway Bill. TENE: and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills sa . 485 


Humber Commercial Railway and Dock Bill.—Presented, and bog the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. 486 


Knott End Railway Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and referred 


to the Examiners of Petitions for Priv ate Bills 5 ; ze .. 486 
Leeds Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and ordered 

to be read a second time .. i ‘ , ae a .. 486 
Leicester Corporation Bill. :iaianaedl and ere ths first time; and 

ordered to be read a second time si ; 24 ee as .. 486 
Lincoln Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; and ordered 

to be read a second time .. ; 487 
Liverpool Corporation (General Bowers) Bill <add and a the 

first time ; and ordered to be read a second time ee 487 
Liverpool Corporation (Streets and Buildings) Bill. casei ee aia 

the first time ; and-ordered to be read a second time .. 487 
London County Council (General Powers) Bill. 2iiiaiedablaal Re wad the 

first time ; and ordered to be read a second time z . 487 
London Port and Docks Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; ca 

referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills - . 488 


Louth and East Coast Railway (Transfer) Bill.—Presented, ae oe 
the first time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills 488 


Macclesfield and District Tramways (Abandonment) Bill.—Presented, 
and read the first time; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 


Private Bills ea . oe 488 
Madras Railway Company (Purchase) Bill. Scania aid oe the first 

time ; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. .. 488 
Manchester Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and 

ordered to be read a second time + ae .. 488 
Margate Corporation Bill.—Presented, and re: - the first time; and ordered 

to be reada second time .. 488 


Mullingar, Kells, and Dro ogheda Railway Bill. Ls yaad a sell 


the first time; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills a 489 
North-East London Settee Bill lade = - the first time ; 

and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. . 489 
North-Eastern Railway Bill.—Presented, and read the first time: wail 

referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. rm 489 


Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Tramways Bill.—Presented, and sea 
the first time; and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills 2 . 489 
Padiham Urban District Council Bill thal ae ini the first time; 

and ordered to be read a second time ~ . 489 
Rochdale Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the frst time ; ‘id 

ordered to be read a second time me 490 
Seaham Harbour Dock Bill. —Presented, and me the first time: wi ‘ae 

to the Examinets of Petitions for Private Bills .. “iG si wa” 408 
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Sligo and Arigna Railway Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills : er 


Slough Urban District Water Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; 
and ordered to be read a second time . Se uy ae 


Southwell District Gas Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills P rae 


South-west Suburban Water Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. aft oe 


Stockport Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time : . - ee oe 


Swinton and Mexborough Gas Bill. ny and read the first time ; 
and referred to the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills .. : 


Thames Conservancy Bill.—Presented, and read the first time; and willadil 
to be read a second time ..- 


West Bridgford Urban District Council Water Bill. Pieiautid, si 


read the first time ; and ordered to be read a second time 


West Riding County Council Bill.—Presented, and read the first time ; 
and ordered to be read a second time ‘ we 


Widnes Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read a first time ; and ordered 
to be read a second time .. ; 


Wolverhampton Corporation Bill. jihad: al: ail the 1 first time ; 

and ordered to be read a second time no pis _ - ee 
PETITIONS. 

Licensed Premises (Exclusion of bemeptuad —30 — for legisiation ; 
to lie upon the Table ; is Py os 

Licensing Acts.—Petition for alteration of kw: to lie upon the Table 

Parliamentary Franchise.—Two Petitions ; to lie upon the Table 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on insmaianed —Four scat for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table .. ks a ; 

RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Penal Servitude Acts (Conditional Licence).—To lie upon the Table 
Board of Education.—List of Evening Schools ; to lie upon the Table 


Evictions (Ireland).—Return of Evictions in Ireland ; to lie upon the Table .. 
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and to be printed. [Bill 15] .. ‘ oo 
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June, and to be printed. [Bill 16] oe os oe 

Town Tenants (Ireland) Act (1907) Amendment Bill.—To be read a second 
time upon Friday, 20th March, and to be printed. [Bill 17] ‘i 


Parliamentary Elections (Disqualification Removal) Bill—To be 
read a second time upon Friday, 27th March, and to be printed. [Bill 18] 


Education (Provision of Meals) (Scotland) Bill.—To be read a second time 
upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill19]  .. ee . 


Coal Mines (Checkweighers) Bill.—To be read a second time — Friday, 
29th May, and to be printed. [Bill 20] - 

Access to Mountains Bill.—To be read a second time -_ ile, 15th 
May, and to be printed. [Bill 21] 


Police Superannuation (Scotland) Bils. .* - wd a vost time upon 
Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 22] . ie = 


Ecclesiastical Assessments (Scotland) Bill.—To “ sei a ee time 
upon Friday, 15th May, and to be printed. [Bill 23] ae a 

Open Spaces (Scotland) Bill.—To be read a second time sale Friday, and 
to be printed. [Bill 24] . mis : 


Merchandise Marks Bill. To be read a sich time ill Friday, pe to ee 
printed. [Bill 25] 


Exportation of Old Horses Bill. —To " ies a sec id time upon | Priday 2y, 
and to be printed. [Bill 26] ‘ ; a 


Franchise and Removal of Women’s Disabilities Bill. —To be read a 
second time upon Friday, 28th February, and to be printed. [Bill 27] .. 


Licensed Premises (Election Days) Closing Bill—To be read a second 
time upon Friday, 14th February, and to be printed. | Bill 28] ; 


Post Office Savings Bank Bill.—To be read a second time - Thursday, 
and to be printed. [Bill 29] 


Access to Mountains (Scotland) Bill.—To - viii a sec aii time upon 
Friday, 29th May, and to be printed. { Bill 30] ne 


Elementary Education (School Attendance) Bill.—To be ore a dead 
time upon Friday, 6th March, and to be printed. [Bill 31] . 


Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill.—To be read a second time upon Tuesday, 
5th May, and to be printed. [Bill 32] . 


Local Government Qualification (England and Wales) Bill. — T 0 ii 
read a second time upon Friday, 10th April, and to be printed. [Bill 33] . 
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Krne’s Speech (Motion For AN Appress).—Order read, for resuming 
Adjourned Debate on Main Question [29th January], “That an humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty, as followeth :— 
“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty for the Gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 
—(Mr. Lehmann.) 
Question again proposed. 
Mr. Walter Long (Dublin, SS.) .. ee bs ne i »» BAT 
Mr. Lonsdale (Armagh, Mid.) 55 is i is “8 .. O67 
Amendment proposed— 
“ At the end of the Question to add the words, ‘ But humbly 
express our regret that -Your Majestv’s advisers have failed to refer to 
the increase of agrarian crime and disorder in Ireland, or to give any 
assurance as to the adoption of measures for the better protection 
of the lives and properties of Your Majesty’s subjects, and for the 
repression of lawlessness and intimidation in that part of Your Majesty's 
Dominions.’ ”"—(Mr. Long.) 
Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words be there added.” 


The Chief Secretary for Ireland (Mr. Birre!l!, Bristol, N.) .. i -' 675 
Mr. Butcher (Cambridge University) < Kg a ee .. 596 
Captain Craig (Down, EB.) .. Bee sx - oe * ... 602 
Mr. Staveley-Hill (Staffordshire, Kingswinford) .. - rs os COT 
Mr. T. L. Corbett (Down, N.) is re ee ne ae .. 609 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh (Fermanagh, N.) .. ais nfo a se Bae 
Mr. Gordon (Londonderry, 8.) oo mS ie os os << GIT 
Mr. William O'Brien (Cork) 5 - me ss ‘ -. 626 
Mr. Guinness (Bury St. Edmunds) i KS vs “se ». 633 
Mr. Belloc (Salford, 8.) .. = e ite = ‘i .. 638 
Mr. Chaplin (Surrey, Wimbledon) = an 5 By «», G42 
And, it being Eleven of the clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


Adjourned at Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: TUESDAY, 4t# FEBRUARY, 1908. 
Earu or CLANWILLIAM.—Report made from the Lord Chancellor that the right 
of Arthur Vesey, Earl of Clanwilliam in the Peerage of Ireland, to vote at the 
elections of Representative Peers for Ireland has been established to the 
satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor ; read, and ordered to lie on the Table 649 


Farrrax PEeERAGE.—Petition of Albert Kirby Fairfax, claiming to be Lord 
Fairfax of Cameron in the Peerage of Scotland; that His Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to cause his right to the title and dignity of Lord Fairfax 
of Cameron, to be declared and established ; together with His Majesty’s 
reference thereof to this House. Presented (by Command), and referred 
to the Committee of Privileges to consider and report .. “e - .. 649 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Hurly’s Divorce Bill [x.1.].—Read 1"; and to be read 2* on Tuesday the 
3lst day of March next. The usual ordersmade .. “ vs -- 649 
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Hurly’s Divorce Bill [4...].—Petition of Honoria Hurly that the depositions of 
Ella Morrision, Estelle Hamilton, Ada Norris, and Thomas Harold Mortimer 
Green may be received in evidence on the Second Reading of the Bill; and 
that a duly attested copy of the Bill and the Order for the Second Reading 
thereof, and the usual Orders of this House may be transmitted by regis- 
tered letter to Rodway Charles John Swinhoe, Solicitor, of Mandalay, 
Upper Burma, and that the attendance of the said Rodway Charles John 
Swinhoe before this House to prove personal service of the Bill and Orders 
be dispensed with, and that an affidavit of the said Rodway Charles John 
Swinhoe, of such personal service sworn before the Legal Commiss‘oner 
or a Justice of the Peace for administering oaths be deemed good and suffi- 
cient proof of such service. Presented and ordered to be taken into con- 
sideration on Friday next 


Ammanford Urban District Council Water Bill re Ll: iephahons and 
Saddleworth Urban District Councils Bill [.L.]; Bristol C orporation Bill 
[u.L.]; Briton Ferry Urban District Council Bill [#.L.]; Camberwell and 
other Metropolitan Borough Councils (Superannuation) Bill [H.L.]; Herne 
Bay Pier Bill [x.u.]; Huddersfield Water Bill [a.t.]; Keighley Corpora- 
tion Bill [u.1.]; King’s College, London (Transfer) Bill [u.1.]; London 
and District Electricity Supply Bill [u.L.] ; London County Council (Tram- 
ways and Improvements) Bill |[u.u.]; Magee Presbyterian College (London- 
derry) Bill [#.u.]; Malvern Hills Bill [#.u.]; Merthyr Tydfil Corporation 
Bill [u.t.]; Monmouthshire County Council Bill [u.1.]; Ravensthorpe 
Urban District Council Bill [a.u.]; Skegness Urban District Council Bill 
[u.L.]; Swansea Valley Gas Bill [u.t.]; Thames River Steamboat Service 
Act (1904) Amendment Bill [4.L.]; Upton Town Hall Bill [x.1.j]; Wath- 
upon-Dearne Urban District Council Gas Bill [#.1.].—Presented, and read 1*. 

Barry Railway Bill [x.L.]; Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company Bill [a.u./; 
Commercial Union Assurance Company Bill [#.1.]; Llanelly Gas Bill [H.1.] ; 
London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway Bill [H.L.]; Northern Assur- 
ance Company Bill [a.1.]; Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society Bill 
[H.L.]; Pontypridd Water Bill [H.L.]; Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas 
and Water Bill [u.u.]; Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and Midland 
Junction, Evesham, Redditch, and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and 
Kast and West Junction Railways (Amalgamation) Bill [H.1.}—Presented ; 
read 1*; and referred to the Examiners Ss — “. a : 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c 
Education (Scotland).—Minute of the Committee of Council on Education 
in Scotland 5% 


Lighthouse Administration (Royal Commission). gaa of the Royal 
Commission. 


Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table. 
THe Lisson MurpERs.— 
The Lord Privy Seal (The Marquess of Ripon) .. ” ” ee 


Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty to convey to 
His Majesty the expression of the indignation and deep concern with 
which this House has learned the assassination of His Majesty’s ancient 
ally and friend, His Majesty the King of Portugal and the Algarves, and 
of His Royal Highness the Duke of Braganza ; and to pray His Majesty 
that he will be graciously pleased to express to His Majesty the present 
King on the part of this House their abhorrence of the crime, and 
their sympathy with the Royal Family of Portugal and with the peovle 
of that country.”—The Marquess of Ripon. 
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The Marquess of Lansdowne be pe ‘ i a4 

On Question, Motion agreed to nemine dissentiente. The said Address 
ordered to be presented to His Majesty by the Lords with White 
Staves. 


BritisH INDIANS IN THE TRANSVAAL. 
Lord Ampthill sn ; ; se ‘ 
Moved, for Papers relating to the sean of British Ind ans in the 
Transvaal.—(Lord Ampthill.) 
Earl Roberts .. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston ‘3 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies (The Eari o Elg gin 
The Marquess of Lansdowne 
The Marquess of Ripon 
Lord Ampthill i te es 
Motion, by leave of the House, withdrawn. 
House adjourned at twenty minutes before Seven o’clock, till To-morrrow, 
a quarter past Four o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: TUESDAY, 41tH FEBRUARY, 1908. 
The House met at quarter before Three of the Clock. 


New Writ.—New Writ for the Borough of Leeds (South Division), in the room 
of Sir John Lawson Walton, K.C., deceased.—(Mr. Whiteley.) 


Sranpine ORDERS (PRIVATE BUSINESS). 
The Chairman of Ways and Means (Mr. Emmott, Oldham) 


Standing Order 98 was read and amended, in line 2, by leaving out from 
the first word “‘ of,” to the word “‘ Members,” in line 3, and by inserting the 
word “‘ Eleven,” instead thereof—(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Pouice AND Sanitary ComMiITTEE.—Ordered, That the Committee of Selection 
do nominate a Committee, not exceeding Twelve Members, to be called 
the Police and Sanitary Committee, to whom shall be committed all Private 
Bills promoted by municipal and other local authorities by which ‘t is pro- 
posed to create powers relating to Police or Sanitary Regulations in conflict 
with, deviation from, or excess of the provisions of the general Law. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 150 and 173a apply to all such Bills. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, Papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That Four be the quorum of the Committee. 


Ordered, That if the Committee shall report to the Committee of 
Selection that any Clauses of any Bill referred to them (other than Clauses 
containing police and sanitary regulations) are such as having regard to the 
terms of reference it is not in their opinion necessary or advisable for them to 
deal with, the Committee of Selection shall thereupon refer the Bill to a 
Select Committee, who shall consider those clauses and so much of the 
Preamble of the Bill as relates thereto, and shall determine the expenditure 
(if any) to be authorised in respect of the parts of the Bill referred to them. 


That the Committee shall deal with the remaining Clauses of such Bill, and so 
much of the Preamble as relates thereto, and shall determine the period and 
mode of repayment of any money authorised by the Select Committee to be 
borrowed and shall report the whole Bill to the House, stating in their 
Report what parts of the Bill have been considered by each Committee. 
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Ordered, That the Committee have power, if they so determine, to sit as 
two Committees, and in that event to apportion the Bills referred to the 
Committee between the two Committees; each of which shall have the 
full powers of, and be subject to the instructions which apply to, the un- 
divided Committee, and that Four be the quorum of each of the two Com- 
mittees.—(Mr. Herbert Samuel) . ‘ ss : 


PETITIONS. 
Land Values cree and a —Petition for. penne to lie 
npon the Table ‘ 


Licensed Premises (Exclusion of ohildren). 58 Petitions for leilation ; 
to lie upon the Table ‘ 


Licensing Acts.—Petition for stsebatioi of lads to lie upon the Table 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday.—19 Petitions for legislation ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 


Civil Services and Revenue Departments (Supplementary Estimates, 
1907-8).—To lie upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 27.] 


Army (Supplementary) Estimate, 1907-8.—To lie mp the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 28] i 

Lighthouse Administration (Royal demeiteten). ia of the Roy al 
Commission. Report [by Command]; to lie upon the Table ° 


Education (Scotland).—Minute of the Committee of Council on Saaeiiie 
in Scotland, dated 4th February, 1908, providing for special grants-in-aid 
of certain School Boards in Scotland [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


Paper Laid upon the Table by the Olerk of the House.—Church Tempor- 
alities (Ireland). Report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General upon 
the Account of the Irish Land Commission in respect of Church 
Temporalities in Ireland for the year ended 31st March, 1907 [by Act]; 
to be printed. [No. 29.] 


Brewers’ Licences.— 
Telegraph (Construction Bill). <: Namaaiaiata' in hanes to 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 
Income Tax Returns—Employers’ Forms .. 
Punishment for Outrage at Monastir 
Applications under the Irish Labourers Act 
The Strength of the Militia ‘ : 
The Denshawai Affair—Release of Prisoners 
Postage Rates to Constantinople 
Postage Rates to Morocco 
“ Dutch Cheshire ” Cheese 
Land for Small Holdings at Singion 
Stamp Duty on Marine Insurance Policies .. os 
Evicted Tenants on the Bloomfield Estate, County — anagh .. 
Wages—Reductions at Waltham Abbey Gunpowder Factory 
Strength of the Volunteer Force 
Strength of the Special Reserve 
Strength of the Regular Army 
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QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 
Army Statistics ee oe ee oe oe see ae re er 
The Militia oe 5h ss an ee ee si - 23, ve 
Case of Private Smith, Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry .. = 
Trish Trade Statistics .. = Ba Se 5% ge ts is 


Congo State—Consular Reports - os 


Denshawi Trials ae ae gis re v 
Macedonian Reform °.. es 
Sleeping Sickness oe , 


Land Surveys in the Malay States .. 
Repatriation of Chinese in the Transvaal . 


Colonial Crown Agents pie 
Crown Agent’s Reserve Fund is es 
Australian Wages Board — - ni 


Prosecution for Blasphemy .. 
Imported Meat .. se es 

Milk Supply... sit “ 

Parcels Postmen’s Pay _ 
Postmen’s Compassionate Allowances 
Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
The Queen Victoria Memorial 
Agricultural Holdings .. ee - me 
Potato Disease .. ee 

Inspectors of Scottish Schools 

Case of James Larkin 


Irish Government Appointments—Case of Mr. Ennis 


Irish Local Government Inspectors .. oi 
Kilmore Outrage = * oe cc 
Mount Butler Outrege me ne es 


IB 2 . 


Missing Crown Jewe 
Clare County Court Judge .. 
Leitrim Extra Police Charges 
Irish Poor Law Administration 
Irish Criminal Statistics 


Colthurst Estate Evicted Tenant .. ee ‘5 

Noas Cattle Drive ye Es os va 

Gort Outrages .. 2 ei - én 

Loughrea Outrage < “. _ 

Labourers Act in Ulster - oe a as 

Irish Post Ofiice be _ 3. i bz ae Ba 

The Hague Conference a - - 

Business of the House i 5 ae Si as ne = - 


New Member Sworn.—Percy Archer Clive, esquire, for the County of Hereford 
(Southern or Ross Division). 
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NEW BILLS. 
Coroners’ Inquests (Railway Fatalities) Bill—To be read a second time 
upon Friday, 8th May, and to be printed. [Bill 34] . nd 72 
Telegraph (Construction) Bill.—To be read a second time — iene : i ; 
to be printed. [Bill 35] “ ~ 729 
Scottish LandjBill.—To be read a second time — i riday, 2 ‘Dist Febr wary, 
and to be printed. [Bill 36] .. ise ‘ 730 
Feus and Building Leases (Scotland) Bill. To te alibi a sec sil time 
upon Friday, 14th February, and to be printed. [Bill 37] .. a -- 439 


Local Government (Transfer of Powers of Standing Joint — 
mittees) Bill.—To be read a second time upon Friday, Ist May, and to 


» rinted. [Bill 38] .. +s so a 
Coroners’ Inquests Bill.—To be read a sec saidlle time upon Friday, Srd — 
and to be printed. [Bill 39] .. : 730 
Ballot Act (1872) Amendment Bill.—To be read a sec aa time upon . Brid: ay, 
24th April, and to be printed. [Bill 40] .. 730 
Police Superannuation Bill.—To be read a second time upon Fr ace ~ 
to be printed. [Bill 41] ses ae 731 
Infant Life Protection Bill.—To be read a ener time upon ‘Taesay 
10th March, and to be printed. [Bill 42] .. ea , om to 
Daylight Saving Bili.—To be read a second time _ m Mon de ny next, and 
to be printed. [Bill 43] es ‘ os ton 
THe Lisson Murpers.—REsouuTIon or SYMPATHY. 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman a 731 
Mr, Akers Douglas (Kent, St. Augustine 3) wi oo tea 


Kesolved, Nemine Contradicente, That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty to convey to His Majesty the expression of the indigna- 
tion and deep concern with which this House has learned the ass.ssina- 
tion of His Majesty’s ancient ally and friend His Majesty the King 
of Portugal and the Algarves, and of His Royal Highness the Dake 
of Braganza; and to pray His Majesty that he will be graciously 
pleased to express to His Majesty the present King, on the purt of 
this House, his faithful Commons, their abhorrence of the crime and 
their sympathy with the Royal Family of Portugal and with the 
people of that country.—(Sir Henry Campbel!-Bannerman.) 

To be presented by Privy Councillors and Members of His Majesty’s House- 
hold. 


K1ne’s SpeecH (Motion ror AN Appress).—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment [3rd February] to Main Question [29th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty, as followeth— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Kajesty’s most dutiful and loyal sibjects, the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Irelind, in Parliament, 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty for the 
gracious Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of 
Parliament.”—(Mr. Lehmann.) 

Which Amendment was— 
“ At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ But humoly 
express our regret that Your Majesty’s advisers have failed t» reier 
to the increase of agrarian crime and disorder in Ireland, or to give anv 
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assurance as to the adoption of measures for the better protection 
of the lives and properties of Your Majesty’s subjects, and for the 
repression of lawlessness and intimidation in that part of Your Majesty’s 
Dominions.’ ”—(Mr. Long.) 
Question again proposed, “‘ That those words be there added.” 


Mr. Chaplin (Surrey, Wimbledon) . 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor (Iaverpool, Scotland) . 

Lord R. Cecil (Marylebone, FE.) .. = sid oF ae 
The Solicitor-General for Ireland (Mr. Redmond Barry, Tyrone, N.) 
Mr. Lambton (Durham, S.E.) as = as ie és ie 
Mr. J. Devlin (Belfast, W.) .. 

Visecunt Castlereagh (Maidstone) 

Mr. Power (Waterjord, E.) 

Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8S.) 

Mr. Kettle (Tyrone, E.) ak 

Sir E. Carson (Dublin U niversity) ” ‘% ee “ wi - 
The Attorney-General for. Ireland (Mr. Cherry, Lnverpool Exchange) 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 115; Noes, 414. (Division List No. 3.) 
Main Question again proposed. 
And, it being after Eleven of the Clock, the debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 

Adjourned at twelve minutes after Eleven o’clock. 





HOUSE OF LORDS: WEDNESDAY, 5rxH FEBRUARY, 1908. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
Bristol Docks Bill [#.1.]; Llanelly and Burry Port Water Board Bill 
[H.L.].—Presented ; and read 1*, a ; 


Aure and Calder Navigation Bill [#.1.]; Cardiff Railway Bill [n. Bi: Law 
Guarantee Trust and Accident and United Legal Indemnity Insurance 


Societies Bill [u.1.]; Rochester Bridge Bill [w.t.1; South Wales Electrical « 


Power Distribution Bill [...].—Presented ; read 1 ; and referred to 
the Examiners 7 
RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, ie notice of Accidents Act, _ —_ 


Preliminary tables of cases of industrial poisoning, ete. 


Colonies—Annual—Southern Nigeria. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894.—Orders in Council 
Naval and Marine Pay and Pensions Act, 1865.—Orders in Council 
Church Temporalities (Ireland).—Accounts of the Irish Land Commission in 
tespect of Church Temporalities in Ireland .. rp ne me - 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Table. 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877. —Statute money by the 
canoeing body of Christ Church, Oxford. Laid before the House — nt 
to Act), and to be printed. [No. 4] 
Bank of England.—Applications made to the Bank of Engl: bea. for wheats 
to Government, and ordered to lie on the Table. 
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Tue TREATMENT OF IMPRISONED WOMEN SUFFRAGISTS. 
Earl Russell .. $s Bt me se al re 2 
Earl Beauchamp... i vs os és rf ee ee 


Foot-anD-Movutu DIsgEase. 
On the Motion for the Adjournment of the House— 


The Earl of Onslow a i 
The President of the Board of ‘Agriculture (Earl Carrington) a os 


House adjourned at quarter before Five o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS: WEDNESDAY, 5rx FEBRUARY, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 


New Writ.—New Writ for the County of Leitrim (North Leitrim), in the room 
of Charles Joseph Dolan, esquire (Manor of Northstead.)—(Captain Donelan) 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Doncaster Corporation Bill.—Presented, and read the first time, and ordered | 


to be read a second time .. ‘ aa es . ee 
PETITIONS. 

Margate Corporation Bill.—Petition for additional Provision ; referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 

Licensed Premises (Exclusion of Children).—4! Petitions for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table. 

Licensing Acts.—Petitions for alteration of law ; to lie upon the Table. 

Old-Age Pensions.—Petition for legislation ; to lie upon the Table. 

Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday.—18 Petitions for legislation ; to 
lie upon the Table. 

RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, and Notice of Accidents Act, 1906.— 
Tables of cases of Industrial Poisoning, etc., to lie upon the Table .. oe 

Telegraph Construction Bill.—Return relative thereto; to lie _ the 
Table, and to be printed. ‘No. 30] ; 

Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 ( (Oxford). — Statute 


made by the Governing Body of Christ Church, Oxford ; to lie a the 

Table, and to be printed. [No. 31] .. Fi “ 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1894. — snes of Codi in eee 

lie upon the Table 


Naval and Marine Pay ona Pensions Act, 1966 —Copies presented of 
Orders in Council ; to lie upon the Table : 


Colonial Reports (Annual).—Southern Nigeria ; to lie upon tha Table 

National Physical sereinitindl ee of the Committee; to lie upon 
the Table 7 os ad oa 

Brewers’ Licences. staat shite ane: to ‘lie _ the ee and to 
be printed. [No. 32] es adi - 

Greek Loan.—Account to lie upon the Table, wiih to be aera [No. 3 

Paper Laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House.—Bank of England 


Applications to the Bank of England for advances to Gov ernment ; to 
be printed. [No. 34] 
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Police Protection in Ireland . 

Boycotting in Ireland . - 

United Irish League sad West Meath Ccenlien 
Consumption in Ireland sa “ 


Improvements at Cooseroum, Co. Kerry 
Postlester Cattle Drive 

Cattle Drive in County Longford 
Leitrim (Galway) Outrage... 

De Vesei Estate, Queen’s County 

Sir Antony Macdonnell cs 
The Crown Jewels Commission 
Ballinglera (Leitrim) Evicted Farms 
rhe Attack on Mr. White Blake, J.P. 
Lord Ashtown’s Gamekeeper .. 

Irish Magistrates a 

Mr. E. T. McDermott, J.P. : . 
Waterford Guardians and Mr. Scully, C. E. 
Belfast Gas Works rie ae 


oorus Shooting Outrage 


se of Firearms in County Clare 


tlome Rule es . 


oe oe ee se ee 


The Government and the Lords 4 sie “ a ‘ 


NEW BILLS. 
Valuation (Ireland) Bill.—To be read a second time upon —— 27th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 44] 


Waste Lands (Ireland) Improvement Bill. —To be res il 'a davai time upon 
Friday, 24th April, and to be printed. [Bill 45] es 


Foreign Trawlers Regulation Bill.—To be read a second time upon 
Friday, 10th April, and to be printed. [Biil 46] ‘a es ee “s 
Law of Distress Amendment Bill.—To be read a second time - ees 
4th February, and to be printed. [Bill 47] . ; : . 
Engines and Boilers (Persons"in Charge) ) Bill. —To be re: m a see ar ime 
upon Friday, [4th February, and to be printed. [Bill 48] cs 
Sivil Bill Courts (Dablin) Bill—To be read a second time upon Friday, 
‘ith March, and to be printed. [Bill 49] if ‘a 8 aA 
Ballot Act (1872) Amendment (No. 2) a, To be read a second time upon 
Friday, ord April, end to be printed. [ Bi'l 50] ae 
sa apes Arrangements (Parliamentary ae Bill. — “To be read a 
‘ond time upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 51] 


XING’s SPEECH (MOTION ror AN AppREss).—Order rea‘, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], “ That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty, as followeth— 

* Most Gracious Sovereign, 

‘We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loval subjects, the Commons of 
tne United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
heg leave to offer our humble thanks te Your Majesty for the Gracious 
Speech which Your Mejesty has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 
— Mr. Lehmann.) 
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Question again proposed. 
Mr. J. M. MacDonald (Falkirk Burghs) .. 
The Prime Minister and First Lord a the Treasury (si H. Campbell 

Bannerman, Stirling Burghs) . ‘ 

Lord R. Cecil (Marylebone, E.) : - = oo 
Sir Philip Magnus (London U niversity) - _ se 
Amendment proposed— 

“To the end of the Question to add the words *‘ But humbly 
express our regret that the recent action of the Board of Education 
has not been in accordance with the traditional principles of administra - 
tion in this country.’ ”—(Lord Robert Cecil.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That those words be there added.” 
Mr. Herbert Roberts (Denbighshire, W.)  . is ae We ne 
The President of the Board of Education (Mr, McKenna, Monmouth- 
shire, N.).. ; Ae bs bs Si 
Sir William Anson (Oxjord U ‘niversity) 
Mr. Acland (Yorkshire, Richmond) 
Sir Francis Powell (Wigan) .. 
Mr. Adkins (Lancashire, Middleton) 
Mr. Lyttelton (St. George’s, Hanover Square) 
Mr. Cave (Surrey, Kingston) 5 i ae 
Mr. Butcher (Cambridge University) 
Mr. Bridgeman (Shropshire, Oswestry) 
My. Perks (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
Mr. Bowles (Lambeth, Norwood) 
Lord Balcarres (Lancashire, Chorley) 
Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E.) sn ete 
Lord Edmund Talbot (Sussex, Chichester) 
Mr. Chaplin (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil (Aston Manor) 
Mr. Rawlinson (Cambridge University) . = a 
Lhe Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Réuontion (Mr. Lough, 
Islington, W.) .. - : ; os ‘ ee ad 
Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes, 79; Noes, 272. (Division List No. 4.) 
Main Question again proposed. 
Sir William Holland (Yorkshire, W.R., Rotherham) 
And, it being Eleven of the clock, the debate stood adjourned. 
Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


Adjourned at two minutes after Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: THURSDAY, 67H FEBRUARY, 19028. 

His Masesty THE LATE KING OF PorTuGAL.—The King’s answer to the Address 
of Tuesday lest, reported by the Lord Steward (Earl Beauchamp) .. 

Avpress.—The King’s answer to the Address of Monday last reported by the 
Lord Steward (Zarl Beauchamp) 7 


Eart or CLANWILLIAM.—Ordered, That the Report of the Lord Chancellor 
of the United Kingdom, made to the House of Lords on Tuesday last that 
the right of the Earl of Clanwilliam to vote at the elections of Representative 
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Peers for Ireland has been established to his satisfaction, be sent to the 
Clerk of the Crown in Ireland, together with a certificate stating that such 
Report has been made, and that the House has ordered it to be sent to the 
said Clerk of the Crown in Ireland ' .. 997 

ROLL OF THE Lorps.—The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted the House that the 
Clerk of the Parliaments had prepared and laid it on the Table. The same 
was ordered to be printed. (No. 5.) P 997 

PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 

Bristol Tramways Bill [u.1.]; Crystal Palace Company Bill [H.L.]; Fine 
Art and General Insurance hCompany Bill [#.t.]; Fishguard and Rosslare 
Railways and Harbours Bill [#.L.] ; Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Bromp- 
ton Railway Bill [#.L.]; Great Western Railway Bill [H.L.]; Great Western 
Railway (Superannuation Scheme) Bill [H.L.]; Highgate Hill Tramways 
Bill [u.L.]: London Electric Supply Bill [#.L.]: London Motor Roadways 
Approach Bill [x.t.]; London (Westminster and Kensington) Electric 
Supply Companies Bill RE Metropolitan District Railway Bill [4.1] ; 
Rhymney Railway Bill [x.t.]; Taff Vale Railway Bill [n. amma 
read 1*; and referred to the Examiners . DW 

London County Council (Tramways and eerie Bill [H.L.].— 
Petition for additional provision ; of the London County Council, under 
their Common Seal, together with the proposed clause and Amendment 
annexed thereto.—Read, and referred to the Examiners 998 

St. Marylebone a a a neers Bill aia sia 
sented, and read la . 998 

RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 

National Physical Laboratory.—Report of the Committee; Minutes of 
Evidence ; with appendices and index. 

Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table 998 

Greek Loan of 1832.—Account for 1907 998 

Duchy of Cornwall].—Account of the rec _ and i iaanetiaianient the Duchy 
of Cornwall rv -. 998 

Post Office (Telegraphs) ( Foreign Written _ Veet 998 

Superannuation.—Mr. J. G. Houldsworth, Assistant Superintending Engineer, 

Post Office. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Table 999 
THE ANGLO-RussIAN CONVENTION. 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston se : 999 
Moved, That an humble Address be nein: to His Majesty for Papers 
respecting the Convention recently concluded with the Russian Govern- 
ment relating to the respective interests of Great Britain and Russia 
in Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet.—(Zord Curzon of Kedleston.) 
The Earl of Cromer .. .. 1024 
The Under Secretary of State jor Foreign Afjairs (Lord Fitemaurie . 1028 
s- . 1043 


Lord Lamington 

Moved, “‘ That the debate be sidan »_ (Lord pee son. ) 

On Question, Motion agreed to, and debate adjourned accordingly to 
Monday next. 
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IsLAND OF VATERSAY. 
1047 


The Earl of Camperdowr. ‘ is % . 

Moved, “‘ That there be laid before the House a Return al the correspon- 
dence between Lady Gordon Cathcart and the Secretary for Scotland 
and the Lord Advocate, with reference to the seizure and occupation of 
the Island of Vatersay by squatters; and with regard to proposed 
future arrangements in that island.”—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 
Lord Hamilton of Dalzell .. i cs ii +5 - .» 1047 

On Question, Motion agreed to and ordered accordingly. 

House adjourned at twenty minutes before Eight o'clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o’clock. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS: THURSDAY, 6TH FEBRUARY, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 

ASSASSINATION OF THE King oF PortuGaL AND DUKE oF BraGanza.—The 
Comptroller of the Household reported His Majesty’s Answer to the Address 
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K1ne’s SPEECH (MOTION For AN ADDRESS).—Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], “ That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty, as followeth— 
“* Most Gracious Sovereign, 
“We, Your Majesty’s mest dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, 
beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty for the Gracious 
Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to both Houses of Parliament.” 
—(Mr, Lehmann.) 
Question again proposed. 
Sir William Holland (Yorkshire, W.R., ctu 5 - ee 
Mr. Bonar Law (Camberwell, Dulwich) .. ane Pan ee i bs, 
Amendment proposed— 
** At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ But we humbiv 
beg to represent to Your Majesty that in the interests of the trade and 
commerce of the United Kingdom it is highly important that the 
status of the Board of Trade should be raised, and that it should be 
placed on a par with the office of a Secretary of State.’ °—(S¢r William 
Holland.) 


Question proposed, “ That these words be there added.” 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith, Fifeshire, EB.) .. 5 MS 
Mr. Walter Long (Dublin, SS.) .. ; - s+ BEES 
Sir J. Randles (Cumberland, Cocker mouth) oe ae me ~ s0Z] 
Mr. Barnes (Glasgow, Blackfriars) Py _ ea 5 M2 
Mr. Samuel Roberts (Sheffield, Beclesal) = 3 x .. 1123 
Mr. Barnard (Kidderminster) “a s ae eS .« Bae 
bs Mr. Morton (Sutherland) .. ie ee e see ne .. 1125 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawu. 


Original — again proposed. 
Mr. F. E. Smith (Liverpool, Walton) .. - x“ «+ 1127 
My. J. M. Robertson (Northumberland, Tyneside) is .. 1139 


Amendment proposed— 


** At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ But we humblv 
express our regret that Your Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at the Hague 
Conference were not authorised to forward the reduction of inter- 
national armaments by assenting to the principle of the immunity 
of enemy merchant vessels, other than carriers of contraband, in 
time of war.”—(Mr. Frederick Edwin Smith). 


Question proposed, “‘ That those words be there added.” 


Mr. Bowles (Lambeth, Norwood) .. ji44 
The Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Sir 4 Edward | Grey, North- 
umberland, Berwick)  .. : ; .. 1150 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (VV ‘orcestershire, E. oe 2% i .. 1159 
Colonel Seely (Liverpool, Abercromby) _ 3 ne - .. 1163 
Mr. Bellairs (Lynn Regis) .. i ar a .. 1166 
Mr. Leverton Harris (Tower Hamlets, Stepney) 7 “s 4 .. 1168 
Mr. Rees (Montgomery Boroughs) .. + a - La .. 1173 
Mr. Lupton (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) a Be “s - .. 1176 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 
Sir Gilbert Parker (Gravesend,) si is - ie rn ie: SES 
Mr. Evelyn Cecil (Aston Manor) .. bie “és 7c es .. 1189 
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Amendment proposed— 

** At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ But we humbly 
represent to Your Majesty that this House regrets that Your Majesty's 
Government has not taken advantage of its opportunities to safe- 
guard the interests of retrenched civil servants of the Transvaal Ad- 
ministration and secure for them due compensation and pension.’ ” 
—(Sir Gilbert Parker.) 


(Juestion proposed, “ That those words be there added.” 


Mr. Wedgwood (Newcastle-under-Lyme) .. 119] 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies (Mr. ( ‘hurchill, Manchester, N. W. ) 1193 
Mr. Lyttelton (St. George's, Hanover Square)... es sis ee 1203 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 
Mr. Laurence Hardy (Kent, Ashford) .. a ee _ -o 1208 
Mr. Courthope (Susser, Rye) - ‘ os < oe ~e 1218 
Amendment proposed— 

* At the end of the Question, to add the words, ‘ But we humbly 
represent to Your Majesty that the critical condition of the hop industry 
which involves so great a diminution in rural employment, requires 
urgent and remedial consideration from Your Majesty's Govern- 
ment.’ ”—(Mr. Laurence Hardy.) 


(Juestion proposed, ‘‘ That those words be there added.” 


Mr, Asquith .. - ate ” - .. 1214 
Mr. Akers Douglas (Kent, St. Augustines) a ae ar Y so a 
Mr. Rowlands (Kent, Dartford) .. ie as fe os ~« 4295 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question again proposed. 

Debate arising. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQUER rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
‘That the Question be now put.” 

Question put, “ That the Question be now put.” 

The House divided :—Ayes, 249; Noes, 62. (Division List No. ¢ 

Main Question put accordingly and agreed to. 

Resolved. That an humble Address be presented to His Majesty. 2s 
followeth :— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and loyal subjects, the Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain znd Ireland, in Parliament 
assembled, beg leave to offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty 
for the Gracious Speech which Your Majesty has addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament.” 

To be presented by Privy Council and Members of His Majesty’s Household. 


SuppLy.—Resolved, ‘‘ That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself into a 


Committee to consider of the Supply to be granted to His Majesty.”— 
(Mr. Runciman.) 
Ordered, That the several Estimates presented to this House during 


the present session be referred to the Committee of Supply .. 121% 





Resolved, “‘ That this House will, To-morrow, resolve itself 
into a Committee to consider the of Ways and Means for raising the Supply to 
be granted to His Majesty.”—(Mr. Runciman.) a a ¥ oo 1219 
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Hovse or Commons (KITCHEN AND REFRESHMENT Rooms).—Ordered, That 
a Select Committee be appointed to control the arrangements for the 
Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms in the Department of the Serjeant at Arms 
attending this House. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of: Mr. Barnard, Sir 
William Cremer, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Fenwick, Viscount Helmsley, Colonel 
Sir Ivor Herbert, Mr. John Deans Hope, Sir James Jacoby, Colonel Lock- 
wood, Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. McKillop, Mr. Power, Mr. William Redmond, 
Sir Edward Strachey; Mr. Thorne, Mr. Walrond, and Mr. Osmond Williams. 
_ Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, “ That Three be the Quorum.”—(Mr. Whiteley) 
On the Motion for the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. Forster (Kent, Sevenoaks) 

Mr. Speaker .. is 
And, it being after half-past Eleven of the hack; Mr. Speaxen siiuiens d 

the House without Question put, pursuant to the Standing Order. 


Adjourned at twenty-five minutes before Twelve o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS: FRIDAY, 7rH FEBRUARY, 1908. 
The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS 
Private Bitts (SraypiInc OrpDerR 62 CompLieD wiTH).—Madras Railway 
Company (Purchase) Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bill be read a second time 
PETITIONS. 
Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Bill.—Petition against ; to lie upon the Table 
Housing of the Working Classes (Ireland).—Petition for legislation ; to 
lie upon the Table is ee 3 
Licensed Premises a of Children) ~ -25 Petitions for legislation 
to lie upon the Table a “ oe 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on n Sunday. —26 Petitions f for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table ie ee om BS ve 
RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Duchy of Cornwall.—Return to be printed. [No. 10] . - - 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907. selbiiten, dated 29th 
November, 1907, entitled “ American Gooseberry Mildew (Prohibition of 
Importation of Bushes) Order of 1907 ” ; to lie upon the Table “ 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907.—-Order, dated 10th 
December, 1907, ‘entitled “ The American Gooseberry Mildew Order of 
1907”; to lie upon the Table .. 
Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies ‘Act, 1907. anaes of Trade 
Rules (Underwriters) ; to lie upon the Table - 


Employer's Liability Insurance Companies Acts, 1907. oes of Tra ide 
Rules (Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies) ; to lie upon the Table 


Superannuation.—Granting a special pension to Sir Mackenzie Dalzell 
Chalmers, K.C.B., C.S.I. ; to lie upon the Table 


Shetland Mail Service.—Copy of Contract 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Purchase of Cavehill and Whitewell Tramways 
Condition of Belfast Summons Court 
Production and Imports of Flour and Wheat 
Re-direction of Letters - 

The Post Office and Press Telegrams 
Monaghan Agricultural School 
Vaccination—Payments out of Rates 

Socialists Meetings in Council Schools 

Opium Sales 


Appointment of Colonel Giles to position of Principal Medic al Officer, _— 


Division, Territorial Army 


Sergeants Messes in Provincial Towns 


Strength of Royal Horse and Field Artillery 


Elections and Registration (London Bill).— Order for Second Reading 
read. 


Mr. Dickinson (St. Pancras, N.) .. 5s 


Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘* That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Dickinson.) 


Lord R. Cecil ( cogs ome E.) Re 

Sir F. Banbury (City of London) 

Mr. Raphael (Derbyshire, 8.) i 
Amendment proposed— 

“To leave out from the word * thet,’ to the end of the Question, 
in order to add the words ‘this House declines to proceed with a Bi 
which turns a county into a borough, alters the franchise, the electoral] 
boundaries, and the hours of polling in one part of the country without 
regard to the rest of the United Kingdom, end which dees not deal 
with the question of redistribution.’ °—(Sir Frederick Banbury.) 

Question proposed, ‘* That the words prcposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” - 
Mr. Wood (Glasgow, Si. Rollo) 

Earl Percy Os ep re sie 3 - Sa sa 

The Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board (Dr. 
Macnamara, Camberwell, N.) . 

Sir Henry Kimber 

Mr. Bowerman (Deptford) are 

Mr. Guinness (Bury St Edmunds) - ee a 

Lhe President of the Local Government Board (Mr. John Burns, 

Battersea) - = én 

Mr. Chaplin (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
Sir William Bull (Hammersinith) 
Mr. Thornton (Clapham) 

Mr. Nield (Middlesex, Ealing) 

Mr. Dickinson rose in his place, and claimed to move, “ That the Question 
be now put ; ” but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put thet Questior. 


Mr. Neild .. és ae as oe 
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And it being Five of the Clock, Mr. SPEAKER proceeded to interrupt the 
Business. 
Whereupon Mr. Dickinson rose in his place, and claimed to move, “ That 


bh] 


the Question be now put;” but Mr. Speaker withheld his assent, 
and declined then to put that Question, and the Debate stood ad- 
journed. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday next. 


Whereupon Mr. Speaker adjourned the House without Question put, 
pursuant to Standing Order No. 3. 


Adjourned at two minutes after Five o’clock till Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS: MONDAY, 10TH FEBRUARY, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
STANDING ORDERS applicable to the following Bills complied with.—Norwich 
Union Fire Insurance Society [#.L.]; Lle nelly Ges [H.L.]; Pontypridd 
Water [H.L.]; Rhymney and Aber Valleys Ges and Water [H.L.]. 


STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE TO THE FoLLowING BILLS CoMPLIED WITH.— 
Metropolitan Electric Tramways; . Interoceanic Railway of Mexico. 


STANDING ORDERS APPLICABLE TO THE FoLLOWING BILLS Not CoMPLIED WIT I - 
Ards and Bangor Railways. 
The same were ordered to lie on the Table ar ae ee 5x. 2301 


Ammanford Urban District Council Water Bill [x.v.] —Audenshaw and 
Seddleworth Urban District Councils Bill [4.1.]; Bristol Corporation Bill 
[u.L.]; Briton Ferry Urban District Council Bill [H.L.]; Camberwell and 
other Metropolitan Borough Councils (Superannuation) Bill [H.L.]; Herne 
Bay Pier Bill [u.L.] ; Huddersfield Water Bill [x.t.]; Keighley Corporation 
Bill [H.L.]; London and District Electricity Supply Bill [u.1.]; Magee 
Presbyterian College (Londonderry) Bill [H.1.]; Merthyr Tydfil Corpora- 
tion Bill [1.1.]; Monmouthshire County Council Bill [u.L.]; Skegness 
Urban District Council Bill [H.1.]; Swansea Valley Gas Bill [H.1.] ; 
Wath-upon-Dearne Urban District Council Gas Bill [H.1.]—Read 2a... 150! 


RETURNS, REPORTS, &c. 
Children’s Bill.—Tables of ig were between the a isions of the Bill 


and existing enactments .. ’ ee re .- 130] 
Judicial Statistics, eee and Wales, 1906. (Part I. Crimivar 
STATISTICS) : Be os 6 Se 
Trade Reports: beens Series. oie, 3956. Danae. No. 3957. Spain. __ 
Presented (by Command), and ordered to lie on the Table ie -- 1302 


Navy (Discipline—Prisons).—Rules and Regulations, for Naval Prisons .. 1302 


Superannuation (Treasury Minutes).—Special pension to Sir Mackenzie 
Dalzell Chalmers, K. C.B., C.S.L, retired allowance to Mr. George McEvey.. 1302 


Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, 1877 and 1907—Orders.— “American 
Gooseberry Mildew (Prohibition of re of = Order.” “ The 
American Gooseberry Mildew Order ” 


Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies Act, 1907. 
Board of Trade Rules (Employers’ Liability Insurance Companies). 
Board of Trade Rules (Underwriters). 


Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered to lie on the 
Table — - ” - ps = “a * ve -- 1302 
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Augmentation of Benefices Act, 1863.—Return of proceedings under the 
Lord Chancellor's Augmentation Act. 
Laid before the House (pursuant to Act), and to be printed. (No. 6.) .. 1302 
House of Lords Manuscripts.—Calendar of the Manuscripts of the House of 
Lords, Volume IV. (New Series). The same was ordered to be printed. 
(No. 7) - as ¥3 ss sh <i vi es ree .. 1303 


NEW BILLS. 


Patents and Designs Bill [H.L.] (No. 8); and Fatal Accidents (Damages) 
(No. 2) Bill [u.u.] (No. 9).—Were = d by the Lord Granard (EZ. Granard, 


read 1", and to be printed , : ee oe ed re .. 1303 
Black Scab and Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
Lord Harris .. . 1303 


The President of the Board of 2 Agriculture and F isheries (Earl C arrington) 1304 
The Marquess of Londonderry ws ii vs ns i .. 1305 


Tue An@xLo-Russtan AGREEMENT.—Order of the Day read for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Motion of the Lord Curzon of Kedleston that an 
humble Address be presented to His Majesty for Papers respecting the 
Convention recently concluded with the Russian Government relating to 
the respective interests of Great Britain and Russia in Persia, Afghanistan, 
and Tibet. 


Lord Sanderson a sri oe a re ay a ~« 2306 
Viscount Midleton .. ae Py Pe a + os .. aoe 
Lord Reay ‘i . eis as ae <a te -« 1358 
The Marquess of Lansdow ne - ai .. 1323 
The Lord President of the Council ( The Earl of C rewe) = - s2. kage 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston .. ; mi om , am .. 1345 


Motion (by leave of the House) wit tase 
House adjourned at twenty-five minutes before Eight o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half-past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, MONDAY, LOUTH FEBRUARY, 1908. 
The House met at a quarter before Three of the Clock. 
Kine’s SpeEcH (ANSWER TO ADDRESS).—The Comptroller of the Household 
reported His Majesty’s Answer to the Address re -_ oe .. 1393 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
PRIVATE BILLs (STANDING ORDER 62 COMPLIED WITH).—Standing Order 62 
has been complied with, viz :—Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) 
Bill; South-west Surburban Water Bill; Garw and Ogmore Gas Bill; 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Tramways Bill. 
Ordered, That the Bills be read a second time .. or ed i. ¥3ae 


Private Brits [Lorps].—Standing Orders complied with :—Metropolitan 
Electric Tramways ; Interoceanic Railway of Mexico gd a .. 1354 


PrivaTE Bitu Petitions [Lorps] )STANDING OrDERS Not CompLigD Wirg).— 
Standing Orders not complied with, viz..—Metropolitan Electric Tram- 
ways [Lords]; Interoceanic Railway of Mexico [Lords]. 

Ordered, That the Report be referred to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders .. os as ae a - “3 oa .. 1354 


Private Bit Petitions (SraNnDING Orpers Nort ComMpLIED WitH).—Standinz 
Orders not complied with, viz.—Ards and Bangor Ra‘lways Bill. 
Ordered, That the Report be referrel to the Select Committee on 
Standing Orders .. “s ae — a “s = =! wo oe 
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Private Bitts (Petition FoR ADDITIONAL PROVISION) (STANDING ORDERS 
not CompLiED WirH).—Standing Orders not complied with, viz.—Margate 


Corporation Bill. 
Ordered, That the — be referred to the Select Committee on 


Standing Orders 


Burnley Corporation Bill; Bury and District Joint Water Board Bill; 
City of Glasgow Bill; Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water Board Bill ; 
Criccieth Water and Improvement Bill; Doncaster Corporation Bill.— 
Read a second time, and committed . 


Glyncorrwg ae! District _— : ‘Bill.—Read a second time, and 


committed . 
Harwich re Bill; Hastings Harbour Billi: Leeds Corporation Bill.— 


Read a second time, and committed. 
Lincoln Corporation Bill.—Read a second time, and committed 


Padiham Urban District Council Bill; Rochdale Corporation Bill; Slough 
Urban District Water Bill.—Read a second time and committed ; 


Stockport Corporation Bill.—To be read a second time To-morrow 


Thames Conservancy Bill; West Bridgford Urban District Water Council 
Bill.—Read a second time, and committed xo : sis , 


West Riding County Council Bill.—Order for Second Reading read. 


Order discharged, and Bill withdrawn 


PETITIONS. 


Licensed Premises (Exclusion of Children).—8 Petitions for legislation ; 


to lie upon the Table 5 nts ee 
Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on n Sunday. Petitions for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table - = 
RETURNS, REPORTS, &«. 
Judicial Statistics (England and Wales).-—To lie upon the Table 
Children Bill.—Copy presented, of Tables of Comparison between the Pro- 


visions of the Bill and existing Enactments [by eo rasias to lie upon 
the table 


Navy (Discipline).—Rules ial hanletiins ie: N. aoa Pri isons; to lie upon 
the Table - xs He ‘% : - ; 

Shetland Mail Service. _Re turn; to lie upon the Table, a to be printed. 
[No. 41,] j ee . 

Land Registry (New Buildings) Act, 1900. Reiter presented: pia. 
the Table, and toe printed. [No. 42.] 

Public Offices (Acquisition of Site) Act. 1895, we. —Account prese sil 
to lie upon the able, and to be printed. [No. 43] 

ee eatin Act, 1887..—Treasury Minute, granting a Retired Nicsiguie 
to Mr. George MacEvey; to lie upon the Table oe : 

Trade Reports (Annual Series). —Diplomatic and Consular Report ‘eile 
Series, Nos. 3956 and 3957 ; to lie upon the Table ; 

Paper Laid upon the Table by the Clerk of the House. — eapnnnnition 
of Benetices. Copy of Return of Proceedings under The Augmentation 
a es es Act, 1863, up to and inclusive of the 7ch February, 1908 [by 
Act 
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New MEMBERS Sworn. 
Sir Samuel Evans, K.C., His Majesty’s Solicitor-General, for i 
County of Glamorgan (Mid Division). 
Edward Alfred Goulding, esq., Parliamentary Borough of Worcester .. 1430 


STANDING OrpERS.—Ordered, That the Select Committee on Standing Orders 
do consist of Thirteen Members :—-Sir John Brunner, Sir Frederick | Cawley, 
Mr. Ellis, Sir Thomas Esmonde, Sir Frederick Dixon- Hartland, Sir Joseph 
Leese, Colonel Long, Mr. Mildmay, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. ‘Shackleton, 
Mr. James Stuart, Mr. David Alfred Thomas, and Mr. Eugene Wason 
were accordingly nominated Members of the Select Committee.—(Mr. 
Ellis) ss ” “ we ~ me re i ‘i .. 1430 

NEW BILLS. ; 
Dairies (Scotland) Bill.—To be read a second time upon naps 21st 


February, and to be printed. [Bill 60] ai rv i . 1430 
Sea Fisheries Regulation (Scotland) Bill.—-To be read a weenie time upon 

Tuesday, 18th February, and to be printed. [Bill 61] i 5 <« 1431 
Railway Tickets Bill.-To he read a second time _ Tuesday, 18th 

February, and to be printed. [Bill 62] “ie ‘ .. 1431 
Polling Districts (County Council) Bill—To be — a sai time upon 

Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 63] .. ae ee .. 1431 
Divorce Law Ameadment Bill.—To be read a second time as Friday, 

28th February, and to be printed. [Bruu 64] - - .. 1431 


Workmen’s Compensation Bill.—To be read a second time ie Pinsitis: 
18th February, and to be printed. [Bill 65] .. a , es -. 1431 


Commons Bill.—To be read a second time sta Friday, 29th —_ and to be 
printed. [Bill 66] os wi ‘a ‘ ‘ us as +» 1432 
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Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday Bill.—To be read a second 
time upon Friday, 8th May, and to be printed. [Bill 67] . 1432 
Payment of Jurors Bill. —To be read a second time ee Tuesday, 10th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 68] ip : ‘ . 1432 
Children Bill. 
The Under-Secretary of State for the Home so, cranes (Mr. Herbert 
Samuel, Yorkshire, Cleveland) . : : Be 1432 
Motion made, and Question, “ That vom be given to bring in a Bill to 
consolidate and amend the Law relating to the protection of Children 
and Young Persons, reformatory and industrial schools, and juvenile 
offenders and otherwise to amend the Law with respect to Children 
and Young Persons,”’—put, and agreed to. 
Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. Herbert Samuel and Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone. 
Children Bill.—‘ To consolidate and amend the Law relating to the protec- 
tion of Children and Young Persons, reformatory and industrial schools, 
and juvenile offenders, and otherwise to amend the Law with respect to 
Children and Young Persons,” presented accordingly, and read the first 
time ; to be read a second time upon Wednesday, and to be printed. 
[Bill 69.] 
Suppty. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
[Mr. Catpwet. (Lanarkshire, Mid.) and, subsequently, Mr. EmMotr 
(Oldham) in the Chair. ] 
Army (SUPPLEMENTARY) Estimate, 1907-8. 
The Secretary of State for War (Mr. Haldane, Haddington) 1440 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £100, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3ist day 
of March, 1908, for additional Expenditure in respect of the following 
Army Services. 
Mr. Victor Cavendish (Derbyshire, W.) .. a re + 1444 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer (Mr. Asquith, Fifeshire, E.) 1448 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain (Worcestershire, E.) ors 1450 
Mr. McCrae (Edinburgh, E.) ¥ 1457 
Col. R. Williams (Dorsetshire, W.) 1460 
Sir Charles Dilke (Gloucestershire, Forest of Dean) 1461 
Mr. Haldane 2 oe 1465 
Col. Kenyon-Slaney (Shropshire, Newport) 1468 
Mr. Harold Cox (Preston) eh 265 > sae 
Motion made, and Question proposed, * “That a sum, not exceeding £50, 
be granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. Harold Cox.) 
i Sir F. Banbury (City of London) 1473 
Mr. Courtenay Warner (Staffordshire, Lichfield) . 1476 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain ark ae 1479 
Mr. Haldane - 1479 
Col. Seely (Iaverpool, Abercrom iby) 1480 
Major Anstruther-Gray (St. Andrews Burghs) .. 1482 
Mr. A. J. Balfour (City of London) . 1484 
Mr. Carlile (Hertfordshire, St. Albans) ., 1487 
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Civit SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, SUPPLEMENTARY) ESTIMATES, 
1907-8. 


Crass IT. 
2. £100,000 (Supplementary), Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
Mr. Stanley Wilson (Yorkshire, E.R., Holderness) a , 1489 


The Treasurer of the Househo'd (Sir Edward Strachey, Somersetshire, S.) 1490 


Vote agreed to. 
3. £20 (Supplementary), The Mint, including Coinage. 


Crass III. 
4. £1,870, Public Trustee. 
Mr. Dundas White (Dumbartonshire) re .. 1491 
The Solicitor-General (Sir Samuel Evans, Glamorganshire, Mid.) .. 1492 
Vote agreed to. 
Cass V. 
9. £327, Treasury Chest Fund. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion made, and Question, “ That this House do now adjourn.”—(Mr. 
Whiteley)—put, and agreed to. 
Adjourned at two minutes before Eight o’clock. 
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The Earl of Northbrook S ae .. 1493 
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House adjourned at Five o’clock, till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 
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SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
[Mr. Emmorr (Oldham), in the Chair.] 


CiviL SERVICES AND REVENUE DEPARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) EstIMATES, 

1907-8. 

Crass III. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £2,500, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March, 1908, for Criminal Prosecutions and other Law Charges in 
Ireland.” 

Mr. Walter Long (Dublin, 8S.) s 

The Attorney-General for Ireland (Mr. ¢ henry, Livery Exchange 

Mr. Charles Craig (Antrim, 8.) .. 

Mr. John Roche (Galway, E.) 

Mr. George Clark (Belfast, N.) 

Mr. J. F. Mason (Windsor) 

Mr. John Ward (Stoke-on-Trent) 

Mr. Cherry 

Sir £. Carson (Dublin U niversity) 

Mr. Dillon (Mayo, E. ~ 

The Chief Secretary 4 Ireland (. Uy. Birrell, Bris stol, .N. 

Mr. A. J. Balfour (City of London) xis _ 

Mr. Power (Waterford, E.) 

Mr. T. L. Corbett (Down, N.) 

Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 207; Noes, 75. (Division List No. 7.) 

Resolution to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £5,000, be granted to His Majesty, to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending 31st March, 
1908, for the Expenses of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 

Mr. John Redmond (Waterford) 

Mr. Charles Craig Ma , - 
Motion made, and Question, * That the Cian do Repott Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again ”’—(Mr. Charles Craig)—put, and agreed to. 
Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; Committee also report Progress ; to 

sit again To-morrow. 

SupeLy [10TH Fesruary].—Resolutions reported. 
Army (SUPPLEMENTARY) Estimate, 1907-8. 

1. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £100, be granted to His 
Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1908, for additional Expenditure 
in respect of services, viz. :— 


Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay, Allowances, etc.— £. 
E (a) Grants for the Extinction of Debts : - 350,000 
E (b) Expenses of County Associations — - - 8,000 
358,000 
Less Surpluses on other Votes - - + + + 357,900 
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Crass II. 


2. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £100,000, be granted 
to His Majesty, to defray the Charge which will come in course of payment 
during the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1908, for the Salaries and 
Expenses of the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries and of Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, including certain Grants in Aid.” 


3. “ That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding £20, be granted to His 
Majesty, to defray the charge which will come in course of payment during 
the year ending on the 31st day of March, 1908, for the Salaries and Ex- 
penses of the Mint, including the Expenses of Coinage.” 


Cuass ITI. 


4. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,870, be granted to His Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in the course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1908, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Office of Public Trustee.” 

Crass V. 

5. “ That a sum, not exceeding £327, be granted to His Majesty, to 
defray the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March, 1908, for making good the Net Loss on 
Transactions connected with the raising of Money for the various Treasury 
Chests Abroad in the year 1906-7.” 

First Resolution read a second time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That this House doth agree with the 
Committee in the said Resolution.” 


Lord Balcarres (Lancashire, Chorley) 


And, it being a quarter-past- Eight of the Clock, Further Proceeding was 
postponed without Question put, pursuant to Standing Order No. 4. 


RalLways (NATIONALISATION) 
Mr. G. A. Hardy (Suffolk, Stowmarket) 
Mr. Chiozza Money (Paddington, N.) 7 a 
Motion made, and Question proposed, “ That in view of the widespread com- 
plaints on the part of traders, agriculturists, and the general public with 
regard to railway charges and facilities, and particularly with regard to 
preferential treatment of fore'gn goods, the time has come to consider 
how far these evils could be remedied by State purchase of the railways, 
as foreshadowed by the Railway Regulation Act of 1844.°—{(Mr. 
ie. & Hardy.) 
Mr. Bonar Law (Camberwell, Dulwich) 
Mr. Perks (Lincolnshire, Louth) ch Lye - Me: : 
The President of the Board of Trad: (Mr. Lloyd-George, Carnarvon 
Boroughs) : oes a ie ae ae 
Amendment proposed to the ‘sists Resolution— 

“ To leave out the words ‘ State purchase of the railways, as fore- 
shadowed by the Railway Regulation Act of 1844,’ in order to insert 
the words ‘ any change in the existing relations between the railways 
and the State.’ ”°—(Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, “That the words proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Resolution,” 
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Sir F. Banbury sii is sk ae oe oF < 
And, it being Eleven of the Clock, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Ivrant Lire Protection.—Select Committee appointed to inquire and report 


as to the desirability of extending the provisions of the Infant Life Protection 
Act, 1897, to homes in which not more than one infant is kept in consideration 
of periodical payment, and of altering the limit of age prescribed by Section 2 
of that Act. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of: Mr. Arthur Allen, 
Mr. Bright, Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Gulland, Mr. John Taylor, and 
Mr. Power. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records. 

Ordered, That Three be the quorum.—(Mr. Whiteley) 


Puriic Accounts CoMMITTEE.—Ordered, That the Committee of Public Accounts 


do consist of Fifteen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of: Mr. Cavendish, Mr. 
Ashton, Mr. Bowles, Mr. Brigg, Mr. Cameron Corbett, Sir Daniel Goddard, 
Mr. Hazleton, Sir Robert Hobart, Mr. Leif Jones, Sir George Kekewich, 
Mr. Kettle, Mr. McCrae, Mr. Parker, Mr. Runciman, and Colonel Williams. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers,and 
records. 

Ordered, That Five be the quorum.—(Mr. Whiteley) 


Home Worx.—Select Committee appointed to consider and report upon the 


conditions of labour in trades in which Home Work is prevalent, and the 
proposals, including those for the establishment of wages boards and the 
licensing”of work places, which have been made for the remedying of existing 
abuses. 

Ordered, That the Committee do consist of Twenty-one Members. 

The Committee was accordingly nominated of: Mr. Arkwright, Mr. 
Bridgeman, Sir William Bull, Mr. Boland, Mr. Brunner, Mr. Chiozza Money, 
Mr. Devlin, Mr. Arthur Dewar, Mr. Fell, Mr. Gooch, Mr. Arthur Henderson, 
Mr. Ernest Lamb, Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. Massie, Mr. Masterman, Mr. Parkes, 
Mr. Richardson, Mr. Robinson, Mr. Stuart Samuel, Mr.Trevelyan, and Sir 
Thomas Whittaker. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, papers and 
records. 

Ordered, That Seven be the quorum.—(Mr. Whiteley) 


Suppiy [10th Fepruary] Reporr.—Postponed Proceeding on Question, “ That 


this House doth agree with the Committee in the First Resolution, ‘ That 
Supplementary sum,not exceeding £100, be granted to His Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1908, for additional Expenditure in respect of the 
following Army services, viz. :— 


Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay, Allowances, etc.—- £. 
FE (a) Grants for the Extinction of Debts - - 350,000 
FE (b) Expenses of County Associations — - - - 8,000 
358,000 
Less Surpluses on other Votes : : - 357,900 
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Resumed— 
Question again proposed. 


And, it being after Eleven of the Clock,and objection being taken to further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
Second and subsequent Resolutions to be considered To-morrow. .. . 1649 


Adjourned at five minutes after Eleven o’clock. 
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Jan, 29th. Mr. REES’ Speech. 
Col. 186, line 32, for “unrelieved” read “in receipt of relief”; line 33, before 
“vear” insert “normal” ; line 49, for “Gulf” read “ country.” 
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THE 


PARLIAMENTARY DEBATES 


(AUTHORISED EDITION) 


IN THE 


THIRD SESSION or tHE TWENTY-EIGHTH PARLIAMENT or THE UNITED 


Kinepom or GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, AppointED To MEET 


THE TWENTY-NINTH DAY or JANUARY IN THE EIGHTH YEAR OF THE 


REIGN OF 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VIL. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, 29th January, 1908. 


The KING, being seated on the Throne, | 


and the Commons being at the Bar with 
their Speaker, His Majesty was pleased 
to make a most gracious Speech to both 
Houses of Parliament, and then retired. 


His Majesty’s Speech was as follows :— 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 
“The visit of the German Emperor 


with His Imperial Consort during the | 


past autumn was a source of great pleasure 
to Me and to the Queen. The cordial 
reception given to their Majesties by My 
people was warmly appreciated, and 
cannot fail to confirm the friendly re- 
lations existing between the two nations. 
“The lamented death of the King of 
Sweden has caused Me much sorrow. 
“My relations with Foreign Powers 
continue to be friendly. 
‘“‘ My Government, animated by the sin- 
cere desire to settle by mutual agreement 
VOL. CLXXXIII. [Fourry Series. } 
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| certain questions concerning the interests 


Great Britain and Russia on the 
Continent of Asia, have concluded with 
the Russian Government a Convention 
relating to their respective interests in 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet. The 
terms of this Convention have already 
been laid before you, and, acting in its 
spirit, the two Governments have been 
able, notwithstanding disturbances and 
complications it Persia, to maintain a 
peaceful policy. 

“« My Government have joined with the 
Governments of France, Germany, and 
tussia, in a Treaty for preserving the 
integrity of the Kingdom of Norway. 
The text of the Treaty will be published 
in due course. 


“The correspondence recently presented 
to you has placed you in possession of the 
results of the Second International Peace 
Conference at The Hague, which con- 
cluded its labours in October last. The 
various instruments annexed to the Final 
Act of that Conference show the progress. 
that has been made, and they are receiv- 
ing the attentive consideration of My 
Government. One of the most important 


A 








3 Sat 


of these instruments establishes the great 
principle of an International Court of 
Appeal in Prize cases. My Government 
are considering the question of inviting 
representatives of the leading maritime 

nations to attend a Conference in London 
in the course of next autumn, with a view 
of coming to an understanding on certain 


important points of International Law for | 


the guidance of the Court. 
“The condition of the Christian and 


Mussulman population in the Macedonian | 


vilayets shows no improvement: the 
bands of different nationalities continue 
to pursue a campaign of violence, and the 


situation gives serious cause for anxiety. | 


The Great Powers of Europe have agreed | 
to present to the Turkish Government a | 
scheme for the improvement of the 
judiciary in that region, and My Govern- 
ment have made further proposals to the | 


Sultan, and also to the Great Powers, for | 


dealing effectually with the principal 
causes of disturbance. 

“ My Government are fully aware of the 
great anxiety felt with regard to the 
treatment of the native population in the 
Congo State. Their sole desire is to see | 
the government of that State humanely | 
administered in accordance with the 
spirit of the Berlin Act, and I trust that 


the negotiations now proceeding between | 


the Sovereign of the Congo State and the | 
Belgian Government will secure this 
object. 

“ Negotiations are being conducted with 
the Government of the United States for 
an Agreement to refer to the International 


Court of Arbitration at The Hague 
questions pending between the two 


(Jovernments which relate to the New- | 
It is hoped that by | 


foundland fisheries. 
this friendly procedure a long-standing 
source of difficulty may be satisfactorily 
removed. 

“ The difficulty which had arisen respect- 
ing Japanese immigration into Canada 
has been 
between the respective Governments. 

“JT sincerely lament to have to inform 
you that, owing to failure of the rains 
over parts of India during last year, con- 
ditions of scarcity accompanied by much 
sickness have arisen. Prompt and well- 
considered measures of relief have been 
taken, and the situation is faced both by 
the stricken people and by My officers 
with courage and hope.” 


{LORDS} 


settled on terms agreed upon 


First. 
“Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 


“ Estimates for the expenditure of the 
year will in due course be laid before 
you. 


“In connection with the financial 
arrangements of the year, proposals will 
be brought forward for making better 
_ provision for old age, and legislation with 
that cbject will be submitted.” 





“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 
| “Bills will be laid before you for the 
‘ following purposes :— 

“To amend the Law of Licensing in 
England and Wales. 


| Toamend the Law relating to Elemen- 
tary Education in England and Wales. 


labour in Coal Mines. 


“To amend the Acts relating to the 
| Housing of the Working Classes, and to 
‘regulate the laying out of land needed 
‘for the development of growing urban 
centres. 

“To amend the system of Valuation of 
| property in England and Wales for the 
assessment of Imperial and Local charges. 


| “ To regulate the hours of underground 


“To improve and extend University 
Education in Ireland. 


| “To amend in various particulars the 
| Land Purchase (Ireland) Act of 1903, 
| especially with reference to the compul- 
| sory acquisition of untenanted land in 
connection with the relief of congestion. 

“To establish an authority for the 
control and improvement of the Port and 
Waterway of London 

“To consolidate and amend the Law 
relating co the Protection of Children and 
to the treatment of Juvenile Offenders. 

“ The Bills relating to Scottish Land and 
Valuation, which were introduced last 
session but failed to pass into law, will 
be again submitted to you. 

“ Your labours upon these, and upon all 
other matters, I hambly commend to the 
blessing of Almighty God.” 

SAT FIRST. 

The Marquess of Bristol sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his uncle. 

The Lord Clanwilliam (£. Clanwilliam) 
sat first in Parliament after the death of 
his father. 
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5 Representative Peers 


The Lord Aldenham sat first in Parlia 
ment after the death of his father. 


The Lord Nunburnholme sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his father. 


The Viscount Torrington sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his father. 


The Lord Saye and Sele sat first in 
Parliament after the death of his father. 


Several Lords took the Oath. 


Edmund Arbuthnott (Lord Bishop of 
Manchester) was (in the usual manner) 
introduced. 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

Garter King of Arms attending, 
delivered at the Table (in the usual 
manner) a list of the Lords Temporal in 
the Third Session of the Twenty-eighth 
Parliament of the United Kingdom—the 
same was ordered to lie on the Table. 


REPRESENTATIVE PEERS FOR 
IRELAND. 


Writs and Returns electing the Lord 
Curzon of Kedleston a Representative 
Peer for Ireland in the room of the late 
Lord Kilmaine, deceased, with the certifi- 
cate of the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland 
annexed thereto: delivered (on oath), 
and certificate read as follows :— 

“ Crown and Hanaper Office in Ireland. 

“In pursuance of an Act passed in the 
Parliament of Ireland in the fortieth year of 
the reign of His late Majesty King George the 
Third intituled ‘An Act to regulate the mode 
by which the Lords Spiritual and Temporal 
and the Commons to serve in the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom on the part of Ireland 
shall be summoned and returned to the said 
Parliament,’ I hereby certify that the several 
Writs hereunto annexed for electing a Tem- 
poral Peer of Ireland in the room of Francis 
William, Baron Kilmaine, deceased, did issue 
from this the Crown Office in Chancery in 
Ireland to the Peers therein severally named, 
and the said Peers did severally make the 
Returns thereto which to the said Writs are 
respectively annexed. And [ do further 
certify that it appears from the said Writs 
and Returns that the right hon. George 
Nathaniel, Baron Curzon of Kedleston, has 
been chosen by a majority of votes to be the 
Peer to sit oe vote on the part of [reland in 
the House of Lords of the United Kingdom in 
the room of Francis William, Baron Kilmaine, 
deceased. And whereas the name of the said 
George Nathaniel, Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 
is not upon the Roll of the Peers of Ireland 
whose right to vote at the elections of Repre- 


sentative Peers for Ireland has been certified | 
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by the Clerk of the Parliaments of the United 
Kingdom into the Crown Office in Chancery 
in Ireland by direction of the House of Lords 
as having been admitted by the House of 
Lords, I do further certify that it appears from 
the said Writs and Returns that the right 
hon. Frederick Oliver, Baron Ashtown, whose 
name is upon the aforesaid Roll of the Peers 
of Ireland, has received the next highest 
number of votes. All which I attest this 
21st day of January, 1908. 
‘Clerk of the Crown and Hanaper and 
Permanent Secretary to the Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. 
‘*To the Clerk of the Parliaments of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 


THE LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
LOREBURN) : Your Lordships will observe 
that this Return is not in the usual form, 
and that it contains more than is required 
by the Statute. The object, I presume, 
is to place the House in a position to 
decide whether a writ should issue to 
Lord Curzon or not. The point raised 
is whether Lord Curzon, not having 
claimed his right to vote for a represen- 
tative peer for Ireland, and, consequently, 
no such claim having been admitted, is 
thereby disabled from being elected. 
Your Lordships will probably expect my 
opinion on the point. I have examined 
the Act of Union and am satisfied that 
Lord Curzon, whose name appears on the 
Ulster roll as a temporal peer of Ireland, 
might properly be elected, although he 
has made no claim to be entitled to vote 
for a representative peer. The Act 
requires that those who vote for a repre- 
sentative peer shall have claimed and had 
their claim admitted by this House, but 
the Act makes no requirements as to the 
person to be elected, except that he 
should be a temporal peer of Ireland. 
There are certain precedents quoted to 
a Committee of your Lordships’ House 
in 1874 which, perhaps, favour this view, 
but I prefer to rely upon the Act itself. 
The Act, I think, is clear, and in my 
opinion Lord Curzon is entitled to his 
writ and to take his seat in the ordinary 
course. 


THe Eart or HALSBURY: I am 
sure the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack requires no confirmation from 
me ; but it may be satisfactory to him if 
I say that I entirely coneur in the view 
he has expressed. Some _ ingenious 
person appears to have suggested that 
something should be read into the Act of 
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Union which is not in it—namely, that 
an elector must be an elector before he 
can be elected, for which there is not the 
slightest foundation. I note that the 
noble and learned Lord quoted a certain 
precedent. I confess that if the matter 
were decided upon the precedents I 
should feel some doubt, but really there 
is no point at all. Unless you put a new 
section into the Act of Union there 
cannot be the least doubt. The noble | 
and learned Lord said the point intended | 
to be raised was so and so. I can only | 
say that to my mind there is no point at | 
all in the matter. 





Then the Lord Curzon of Kedleston 
took the Oath. 


SELECT VESTRIES. 
Bill, pro formi, read 1*. 
ADDRESS IN REPLY TO HIS 
MAJESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
*Lorp AIREDALE: My Lords, in 


rising to move that an humble Address 
be presented to His Majesty thanking 


{LORDS} 





him for his gracious Speech, I must first 
ask for the indulgence of your Lordships 
for one who has so recently entered this | 
House, and who can, therefore, scarcely 
be said even to have emerged from the 
period of assimilation. I will first refer 
to the visit of the German Emperor, for 
which we are indebted to the influence 
of His Gracious Majesty the King. The 
progress — the remarkable progress — 
which the German Emperor and Empress 
made through the streets of London, 
gave the people of this country an 
opportunity of showing their respect to a 
great Monarch, and of expressing their 
friendly feelings towards the great 
German people. The death of Oscar 
King of Sweden is greatly to be deplored. 
He was a kind and _ constitutional 
Monarch. It so happens that I had a 
personal opportunity of judging of the 
kindly feelings of King Oscar towards 
the British nation. I was a member of a 
scientific society which visited Stockholm 
a few years ago. The King of Sweden 
and his sons attended a discussion at our 
ordinary proceedings, and we were 
afterwards received at the Royal Palace, 
the King thus giving an expression of 
friendly feeling towards the English 





people. 
The Earl of Halsbury. 
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The Russian Convention, which is 
referred to in His Majesty’s gracious 
Speech, is an event of the greatest 
importance. It settles by mutual agree- 
ment questions which have been for 
years the cause of difficulties and disputes 
and anxieties between the two nations. 
The declaration of the respective interests 
of Russia and Great Britain clear the 
air. A great weight has been lifted by 
the declaration that the Governments 
of Great Britain and Russia mutually 
engage to respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia, and have agreed 
not to seek concessions for the subjects 
of either in areas which are clearly defined. 
The condition of Persia at this moment 
is most deplorable, and we may be very 
thankful that this Convention has been 
concluded, for while these domestic 
ditticulties are proceeding, which are no 
concern of ours, suspicions that this 
nation or that nation might intervene 
are finally removed. The Russian 
Government further recognise that 
Afghanistan is outside the sphere of 
Russian influence ; Great Britain disclaims 
on its part any intention of changing the 
political status of Afghanistan; and all 
the difficulties and anxieties and respon- 
sibilities that we have had in years past 
with reference to the north-western 
frontier, if not removed, at any 
rate must be very much minimised. 
With reference to Thibet, into which 
country we recently made a romantic 
expedition, the Convention furtherrecords 
engagements by which Russia and Great 
Britain undertake to respect the terri- 
torial integrity of Thibet. They under- 
take not to enter into negotiations with 
Thibet except through the intervention of 
the Chinese Government, nor to send 
political representatives there. As a 
railwayman I regret to see that they 
have agreed not to promote railway 
enterprise ; but, as a railway shareholder, 
in such an enterprise, perhaps | should 
not be so anxious. 


The Hague Conference, at which 
assembled a numerous array of the 
representatives of forty-seven States of 
widely different importance, is an event of 
great interest. As employers of labour 
we know the value of personal conferences, 
which bring conflicting parties into direct 
relations. The value of these personal 
relations at such a Conference must be 
great in the future negotiation of affairs. 
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The question of the reduction of arma- | ordinary unskilled labourer can contribute 
ments was not under discussion at the | out of the scanty earnings he receives ; 
Conference, but His Majesty’s Govern-| and probably it is better he should be 
ment have expressed their willingness to | expeniing his wages upon the proper 
consider this important matter whenever | bringing up of his family than in 


it may be thought wise to do so. 
establishment of an International Court | 
of Appeal is a matter of the greatest | 
value. Its existence already bears fruit. | 
As you are aware, the United States | 
Government are willing so to refer 
questions pending with relation to the | 
Newfoundland Fisheries, and this at the | 
suggestion of Sir Robert Bond, the repre- 
sentative of the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment at the Conference. These questions 
have caused difficulties between the two | 
nations for generations. 


His Majesty refers to the state of | 
Macedonia. ‘I'he condition of affairs in that | 
country isdeplorable. Raids are made by | 
hostile bands, and are difficult to control. 
His Majesty’s Government continue to act 
with the great Powers, and are suggesting 
new measures for dealing with this 
«question. 


With regard to the Congo, His 
Majesty’s Government desire to see that 
State humanely administered. 
conditions of labour in the Congo Free 
State are terrible—absolutely those of 
slavery. The people of Great Britain 
are watching with great interest the 
negotiations which are proceeding between 
the Belgian Government and the Ruler 
of the Congo State, and we shall rejoice 
if the Belgian Government take over the 
control of that State, for then we shall 
have a constitutional government with 
which we can negotiate. 


| to 
| recurring famines. 


lis for 


The | penurious saving which causes them to 


suffer. 


The difficulties of the situation in 
India owing to the threatened famine are 
very great. I may remind the House 
that they have been much alleviated by 
the extension of the railway system, and 


|it is by an extension of railways in 
| India, by closer and more rapid com 
| munication with the different districts, 


further 
of these 


that we 


mitigate 


may hope _ still 
the difficulties 


The law of licensing in England and 
Wales to be dealt with in the 
coming session. The popular demand 
a reduction of the hours and 
also for some appropriation of the 
value which is conferred by the com- 
munity when new licences are given. 


is 


| As an employer of some fifty vears 
standing, I can testify to the great 


| improvement in the bearing 


The | 


and the 
character of the working people with 
whom I am closely associated. [ attri- 
bute some of it to education, but much 
of it in later years is due to restriction 
in the hours of opening and to the 


'oreater control of matters of licensing. 


I hope that the hours will be further 
reduced, for these changes contribute 
materially to the elevation of the working 
people. 


The law relating to elementary educa- 


‘tion and to religious teaching in ele- 


The question of Old-age Pensions is | 
raised, and legislation will be submitted 
with the object of making better provision 
foroldage. There isa general agreement | 
that some provision should be made for 
the distressed in their old age. ‘The real 
difficulty is whether the scheme should be | 
a contributory or non-contributory one. | 
[ am pleased to see that Lord Roberts 
is making a great effort to support 
distressed warriors in their old age, and 
I ask whether the aged agricultural | 
labourer or unskilled labourer has not | 
also rendered his service io the State, and | 
is not equally worthy of some assistance 
and support in his old age. You say, 
“Yes, but they should contribute.” I 
ask how the agricultural labourer or the 


_ simple 


| to have 


mentary schools will have to be dealt 
with. For more than thirty years 
Bible teaching in the primary 
has been conducted with the 
general approval of the great school 
boards, and it is on that system, and 
on that system only, that you can hope 
religious teaching. The alterna- 
tive is secular teaching only, which I for 
one should greatly deplore. A Bill 
will be introduced to regulate the hours 
of underground labour in coal mines— 
what is called the Miners Eight Hours 
Bill. Your Lordships will be aware 
that there has been a committee of 
inquiry, the result of whose delibera- 
tions is to confirm the general opinion 


schools 
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that by limitation of hours you will 
have restriction of output; that if you 
have a restriction of output you will 
have an increase in cost. Coal is the 
primary necessity of all our manufactures. 
In the iron and steel trade, with which 
I am associated, each ton of iron or steel 
consumes several tons of coal, and if 
you increase the cost of coal you will 
increase the cost of steel and iron. 
You will thereby enhance the cost of 
raw material and diminish the demand 
for our ships, engines, and manufactures, 
and consequently diminish the employ- 
ment of those engaged in those special 
industries. I think we may appeal, 
therefore, to those workmen who are 
so strenuous in the demand for a reduc- 
tion of hours in the coal trade to be 
conciliatory, and not to insist absolutely 
on the eight hours of the original Bill. 


The question of university education 
in Ireland is a knotty one, and we are 
hoping that it will be dealt with. It 
seems so unreasonable that university 
education should be denied to members 
of different denominations because a 
scheme cannot be provided for it. The 
Bills relating to Scottish land and valua- 
tion, which were introduced last session 
but failed to pass into law, will be again 
submitted to Parliament. I notice that 
the noble Marquess, the Leader of the 
Opposition, said not long ago that the 
‘House of Lords is an Assembly which 
interferes rarely and reluctantly between 
the people and the achievement of those 
objects which the popular Assembly 
has favoured.” If the popular Assembly 
once more pronounces by an overwhelm- 
ing majority in favour of these measures, 
let us hope that the doctrine which the 
noble Marquess then laid down will be 
practised with the wisdom and discretion 
which has always distinguished this 
Assembly. I beg to move. 


King’s Speech 


Lorp NUNBURNHOLME: My Lords, 
in rising to second the Address, which 
has been so gracefully and admirably 
moved by my noble friend Lord Aire- 
dale, I would humbly ask your Lordships 
to accord me a full measure of that 


courteous indulgence which you invari- 
As your Lordships are aware, the size and 


ably give to those who rise to address 
this House for the first time. I would 
ask your Lordships to give me that 


same kindly hearing that you gave to, 


Lord Airedale. 


{LORDS} 
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my father on the few occasions on which 
he had the honour of speaking in this 
Chamber. Your Lordships will not wish 
me to do more than mention a few salient 
features of the legislative programme 
for the ensuing session. With regard 
to education, may I express my regret 
that your Lordships were unable to 
come to an agreement upon the Educa- 
tion Bill of 1906? Is not all reform in 
its inception mainly experimental, and 
would it not be reasonable to form a 
basis of experiment by eliminating the 
most controversial material? Can we 
not as a nation unite in constructing a 
system of education which shall be free 
from all sectarianism—a system which 
shall be for the advancement of the 
intellectual progress of our children. 
whith shall teach them the fundamental 
principles of right and wrong, and fit 
them to take their position in life as 
trustworthy and well-equipped members 
of society 1 


My Lords, we rejoice to see in the 
gracious Speech from the Throne that 
a Bill is to be brought in for promoting 
the cause of temperance and regulating 
those fictitious clubs which offer an 
illicit and unfair competition to a trade 
already controlled and recognised by 
the law. The commercial community 
of this great Free Trade country wil! 
greatly appreciate the International 
Court of Appeal to be set up at The 
Hague, and we shall, I am sure, all be 
very glad to know that a Conference 
is to be held, or probably will be held, 
to frame laws for the guidance of that 
tribunal. In the past our commerce 
has suffered considerable delay and 
havoc through the action of belligerent 
Powers with regard to contraband of 
war and to the status of vessels within 
the sphere of operations. May we not 
look with hope that the new machinery 
to be set up will ensure fair play to the 
non-combatant mercantile community 
of all neutral Powers % 


As one connected with the shipping 
trade of this country, I beg leave for a 
moment to turn to the promised legisla- 
tion with regard to the Port of London. 


the depth of our Thames docks are 
totally inadequate to modern require- 
ments. In this respect we are far behind 
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many of our Continental rivals. More- 
over, there is urgent need of one single 
authority to control the waterway of 
our great -port, such as has been suc- 
cess fully established in regard to the 
rivers Mersey, Tyne, and Humber. I 
trust that your Lordships will give careful 
consideration to any Bill brought in to 
further these objects. 


Your Lordships will deeply sympathise | 


with our fellow-subjects in India in the 
sufferings they have undergone conse- 
quent on the partial failure of the crops. 
I am afraid it has even affected our own 
people in this country. The wretched 
harvest of North America and Russia, 
together with the failure in India, have 
raised the price of food to our people 
and of raw materials to our manufactures. 


Nevertheless, my Lords, one is glad 
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to recognise that this natural rise in the | 


price of commodities need give us no 
cause for dissatisfaction with our present 
system of free imports. May I venture 
to hope that all sections of this House will 
view with approval the proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government for dealing with 
some vital problems of our social system, 
such as improved housing for those 
whose lot is unhappily cast in rough 
places, some provision or means of 


| deliberations. 


| fact 


subsistence free from the bitter taint of | 


charity for those who have grown old in 
service, more rational hours of labour in 
our mines. and more careful nurture of 
our little children. 


| selected 


I gather, my Lords, there may be appre- | 


hension in the minds of some of us that 


the policy of the wage-earning com- | 


munity is for the destruction of our 
national institutions by vast projects of 
social upheaval. I have had the honour 


of representing in another place a con- | 


stituency largely consisting of the 
labouring class, and I am convinced that 
the aspirations and ambitions of that 
class mainly tend towards their emancipa- 


tion from the unnatural conditions and | 


the unhappy surroundings in which the 
lives of many of them are spent through 
no fault of their own. I speak in the 
full confidence that in every section of 
this House we are moved with but one 
impulse—namely, the conscientious dis- 
charge of those high duties which we hold 
in trust for the benefit of the nation. 
My Lords, I have the honour to second 





‘of them will, no doubt, 
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the Address, and beg most respectfully 
to thank you for the kindly consideration 
you have accorded me. 


Moved, ‘“‘That an humble Address 
be presented to His Majesty in reply to 
the gracious Speech from the Throne.” 
—(Lord Airedale.) 


*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, I trust that the two noble 
Lords to whom we have just had the 
advantage of listening will permit me to 
offer them our congratulations upon the 
way in which they have acquitted them- 
selves of their task. Both those noble 
Lords have had the advantage of some 
House of Commons experience. Both 
be valuable 
recruits in this House, and we hope that 
they may frequently take part in our 
But, in addition to Par- 
liamentary experience, both of them 
have experience of another kind. The 
noble mover spoke of himself as a railway 
man; the noble seconder referred to the 
that he was connected with the 
shipping trade of this country. I am 
reminded that, recently, a distinguished 
colleague of the noble Marquess opposite 
told his audience that the House of 
Lords possibly knew something about 
parsons and gamekeepers, but that it 
knew nothing about trade. I cannot 
but think that, when the noble Marquess 
for the mover of the Address 
the noble Lord who has not only had 
the advantage of being president of the 
National Liberal Association, but also 
president of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce, and of the Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute, he must have intended to administer 
a sly rebuke to his colleague. 


My Lords, we rejoice to find once 
more in the Royal Speech the ever wel- 
come announcement that His Majesty’s 
relations with foreign Powers continue 
to be friendly. May every succeeding 
Government contribute its share towards 
that most desirable result. J think it 
is natural that closely connected with 
that paragraph should be the paragraph 
in which His Majesty refers to the recent 
visit of the Emperor of Germany. These 
Royal visits are not mere parade move- 
ments. They afford valuable oppor- 
tunities for the discussion of international 
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questions between the Sovereigns them-| these matters, and of meeting these 
selves and between their advisers, and | criticisms. I can assure His Majesty’s 
they give to our illustrious visitors) Government that, so far as we are 
opportunities of judging for themselves | concerned, they will certainly not 
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of the friendly tone and demeanour of| be offered in an unfriendly spirit, 


the people of this country. 


His Majesty’s Government are able 
to announce an important step which 
should contribute not a little, I think, 
towards the maintenance of international 
peace. I refer to the conclusion of a) 
Convention with Russia in regard to| 
the affairs of Persia, Afghanistan, and | 
Thibet. We on this side of the lets | 
are certainly predisposed in favour of 
that Convention. We regard such 
Conventions as the proper mode 
of dealing with complications of the! 
kind which this Convention is intended 
to anticipate, and I think I am justified 
in saying that, had we remained in office, | 
it is more than probable that we too) 
would have been approached by the 
Russian Government, and that we should | 
have made an effort to conclude a satis- | 
factory arrangement with them. I think 
His Majesty’s Government are justified 
in saying that during the recent Persian 
crisis the existence of the Convention | 
afforded a considerable guarantee for | 
international peace. It is in these | 
moments of crisis that strong Powers | 
are sometimes tempted, especially if | 
they are competitors for influence over | 
a weak Power, to steal a march one upon 
the other, and I have, no doubt, that 
the existence of this Convention may 
have had the effect of preventing any- | 
thing of that kind from taking place. 


But, my Lords, these international | 
instruments after all embody business | 
transactions, and it is from the business 
point of view that people will naturally | 
regard them. I think His Majesty's | 
Government must be aware that by | 
some persons, and by persons qualified | 
to have decided opinions upon | 
such subjects, the bargain is open to | 
criticism on certain points, and such 
criticisms have been very plain'y and | 
distinctly offered. This would not | 
be at all a convenient opportunity | 
for bringing on a discussion on such | 
matters, and I merely refer to them | 
because I think it very probable that | 
His Majesty’s Government will be | 
afforded an opportunity of explaining | 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


| and no one will be better pleased 
|than we shall be if His Majesty’s 


Government are able to reassure us as 


| to any point in regard to which we may 
| entertain misgivings. 


There follows, almost immediately 
afterwards, an interesting paragraph 
referring to the Peace Conference whch 
has recently sat at the Hague. A Blue- 
book has lately been laid on the table 
of the House dealing with that question, 
and I find in it a despatch, signed by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in which he frankly admits that the 
results of the Conference have, in some 
respects, been of a disappointing 
character. If the great expectations 
with which we entered into the 
Conference have not been fulfilled, it 
is perhaps to some extent due to the 
fact that those expectations were a 
little exaggerated. I think, for example, 
the Prime Minister—-and may I be per- 
mitted, in passing, to express our satis- 
faction at knowing that he has returned 
to this country in improved health—— 
was a little too much inclined to believe 
that this Conference would bring about 
a general reduction of armaments on 
the part of the great Powers. As to 
that, we have a very remarkable com- 
ment in the shape of the speech which 
was delivered quite lately by the Secre- 


| tary of State for Foreign Affairs. The 


Secretary of State told his hearers that 
the British Navy, far from being too 
strong for our needs, was not more than 
sufficient for them, and that, if foreign 
Powers were to continue to increase 


| their naval strength, it would be neces- 


sary for us to follow suit if we desired 
that our homes should be safe from 
attack. My Lords, that is a momentous 
statement coming from a Minister whose 
calmness of judgment is as conspicuous 
as is that of Sir Edward Grey. 


Your Lordships will have seen the 
Blue-book relating to the proceedings 
at The Hague. It is not very easy to 
separate what I may call the gold from 
the dross in it. The Conference has pro- 
duced no less than thirteen Conventions, 





wm 


choly subject of Macedonia. 
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a great many of them wanting the signa- | 


tures of those Powers whose signatures 
matter most. It has produced eight | 
resolutions, or “opinions” as they are 
called—pious opinions perhaps they might 
be called—which, I take it, represent the | 
strivings of the international conscience | 
after somewhat remote and unattainable 
ideals; and there is the declaration in 
regard to the use of balloons in the time 
of war. I wish to express my satisfac- 
tion that Sir Edward Fry and _ his 
colleagues should have been authorised 
to sign only what is described as the | 
final Act. The final Act, by the way, 
occurs, not as one would expect it at the 
end of the series of documents, but at | 
the very beginning. 


I understand that in the view of 
His Majesty’s Government the whole of 
these conventions require careful examina- | 
tion before this country is committed to 
them; and that is particularly true of 
the convention referred to in the gracious 
Speech—I mean that dealing with the 
creation of an International Court of | 
Appeal in prize cases. We should all of | 
us rejoice to see such a Court established, 
if we were quite sure that it would be | 
properly constituted and that it would ad- 
minister a code of regulations thoroughly 
considered beforehand and approved 
by the Great M.ritime Powers affected 
by them. Mention has been made of the 
great inconvenience to which this country 
had been put owing to the absence of 
such a Prize Court; and any one who 
recollects the events of the Russo-Japanese 
war will well remember the grave anxiety 
which was occasioned to us by the 
absence of such a Court. But these ills, 
intolerable as they were, would be almost 
more tolerable than those which we 
might endure if we found ourselves 
placed entirely in the hands of an im- 
perfectly-constituted tribunal, adminis- 
tering, not a recognised code of inter- 
national law, but precepts which it might 
itself lay down from time to time for its 
own guidance. I rejoice, therefore, that | 
these matters are to be maturely con- 
sidered and that the particular point on 
which I have dwelt is to be examined by | 
a conference of maritime Powers — 
autumn. 


The Speech next deals with the melan- 
It is impos- 
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| Macedonian problem. 


‘that part of the world. 


| with the principal causes of disturbance. 
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sible to read the paragraph without an 
approach to a feeling of despair. I have 
seen it stated in the last few days that 
in the course of four years there have 
been no less than 10,000 deaths from 
violent causes in the Macedonian 
vilayets. Whata melancholy result of the 
efforts of European diplomacy! I am 
well aware of the immense obstacles with 
which the Government of this country 
has had to contend in dealing with this 
There is, in the 
first place, the obstinacy and_ short- 
sightedness of the Turkish Government. 
There is, in the next place, the incurable 
timidity of the Powers—a timidity which 
in great measure is due to their sincere 
dread of provoking a European crisis in 
But [ am glad 
to see that His Majesty’s Government 
are able to announce to us that the Great 
Powers of Europe are to present to the 
Turkish Government not only a scheme 


for the improvement of the justiciary, a 
| matterof first-rate importance, but also— 
|and the words are significant— 


‘further proposals for dealing effectually 


” 


I trust that those proposals will be 
pressed home, and if it should be the case 
that the Turkish Government proves still 
recalcitrant, if the advice of Europe 
continues to be flouted as it has been 
flouted in the past, then I hope the Powers 
will take courage and will press upon the 
Porte proposals still more far-reaching, 
the efficacy of which shall not be impaired 
by any attempt to deal tenderly with 
Turkish susceptibilities. 


Of the Congo State I will only say 
that I earnestly trust that the negotia- 
tions between the Sovereign of the 
Congo State and the Belgian Government 
may proceed satisfactorily and that 
nothing that is done in this couutry may 
impede or embarrass the course of those 
negotiations. It is pleasant to read 
that the difficulties which have arisen as 


| to the Newfoundland fisheries between this 
country and the United States are likely 
to go to arbitration. 
| no “other mode of settling differences 


We can conceive 


between two friendly Powers belonging 
to the sime race and closely conne sted 
| by innumerable ties, neither of whom 
could bear to contemplate any but a 
peaceful solution of the questions at issue. 
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Then we have a satisfactory announce- | 
| the state of Ireland at the present moment 


ment as to the adjustment of a difficulty 
which might have proved acute between 
the Japanese Government and _ the 
Dominion of Canada. May I be per- 
mitted to say that that settlement seems 


| 
| 
| 
| 


to be most creditable, not only to the | 
Government of the Dominion, but also | 


to the Government of our ally, who has 
exhibited, not for the first time, a self- 


restraint and a sagacity which have | 
elicited the admiration of all those who | 
have come into close contact with their | 


diplomatic proceedings ? I will not dwell 


upon the question of the scarcity which has | 
arisen in India; but I believe that it is | 


correct to say that in the improvement 
of railway communications lie our great 


safeguards against serious misfortunes | ? 
as | had referred to the persistent and long- 


Thanks to the im- 
communications, 


due to this cause. 
provement of those 


the measures of relief are so admirably | 


although these recurrent scarcities no 


{LORDS} 


| 
| 
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I feel bound to say that in my view 


is deplorable and scandalous, and that 
its condition is due entirely to the blind 
and weak administration of His Majesty’s 
Ministers. I do not believe that ever in 
the history of this country has a Govern- 
ment, which called itself a strong Govern- 
ment, so connived at an attack upon a 


respectable class of the community, a 


doubt entail suffering and the retardation | 


of progress, they rarely lead to serious | Bl 
ment had been made by the authorities 


loss of human life. 


I have come to the end of that part of 
the Speech which reviews the situation 
in different parts of the world. It is a 
somewhat extensive field. It embraces 
all the four quarters of the globe ; and it 
seems to me somewhat remarkable that 
in that wide review there should be a 
complete omission of any reference to a 
matter which concerns us much more 
nearly than remoter events—I mean the 
condition of a part of the United Kingdom 
itself. My Lords, how simple it would 


class entitled to protection at their hands. 
I could detain your Lordships all night if 
I were to cite my authorities. 


Your Lordships recollect the words 
recently spoken, not by an Irish landlord, 
but by a learned Judge. At Longford a 
few days ago Judge Curran reminded 
the grand jury that in October last he 


continued conspiracy against certain in- 
dividuals in the hope that the authorities 


° ° ° . i; iw ‘ is srsec ic 4 
organised in India at this moment that, be put an end to this persecution 
anc 


afford these unfortunate people 
some protection. He found that not 
a finger had been raised, and no move- 


for the defence or the protection of 


‘these people, and he hoped that, even 


‘at the eleventh 


|; were 


hour, the authorities 
would step in and extend to them, not 
mercy, but common justice, and afford 
them that protection to which they 
entitled. Another learned Judge 


| has referred to his *‘ degrading experience 


have been to have added an Irish para- | 
graph to those on which I have com- 


mented. The Macedonian paragraph, 
with a few very slight verbal alterations, 
would have met the case. Might it not 
have read somewhat as follows :— 

“The condition of the loyal population in 
several important Irish counties shows 
improvement. Bands, instigated by Nationalist 
Members of Parliament. continue to 


serious cause for anxiety.” 


Then there might have been a few words 
thrown in, as in the Macedonian para- 
graph, to intimate that His Majesty’s 
Government were taking measures for 


upon the bench at Dublin, and yo 
own Attorney-General not long ago 
spoke of the prevalence of mob law, 
and characterised the conduct of the 
people in a particular district as worse 
than that of West African savages. 


What rejoinder are we to expect 
from noble Lords opposite? I wish 
to anticipate an argument that may be 
used. JI may be told that it is only a 
local phenomenon. Now it is quite true 


\that the conspiracy and its sinister 


no | 


pursue | 


a campaign of violence, and the situation gives | ° gi 
‘industry, and it is only where that 


‘industry exists that the conspiracy has 


| events. 
‘that this is only a 


** dealing effectually with the principal cause | 


of disturbance.” 
The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


results are confined to a certain number 
of counties, but the object of the con- 
spiracy is to break down a particular 


That is the explana- 
tion of the local character of these 
When, however, you tell me 
local matter, I 
would reply: You might as well tell 
a patient who has got gangrene in 


been set on foot. 
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his foot that he need not be anxious 
about it, because the other organs of 
his body are for the moment in a healthy 
condition. 
rejoinder that may be made. I shall 
be told that at this moment there is a 
lull. 


Tue LORD PRIVY SEAL (The Mar- 
quess of Ripon): Hear, hear ! 


*THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
The noble Marquess cheers that observa- 
tion: I hope he will forgive me if I 
tell him that to my mind the existence 
of this lull which comforts him so much 
is a very disquieting symptom indeed, 
because we know how that lull has been 
brought about. I am not going to 
accuse the Chief Secretary of having 
made a bargain with the law-breakers. 
He has repudiated any contract. He 
has told us that there has been nothing— 
no protocol, no agreement. I take his 
word for it. But what has happened 
is this—an impression has been allowed 
to go forth that on certain points the 
wishes of the Nationalist Party are to 
be complied with. There is to be a 
Bill dealing with university education 
in Ireland acceptable to the Nationalist 
Party; and in regard to cattle-driving, 
intimations have been made which really 
suggest to one’s mind the conclusion 
that cattle-driving will no longer be 
necessary because the Chief Secretary 
himself is going to have one huge cattle- 
drive which will obliterate the grazing 
industry in Ireland. I do not think I 
do the Chief Secretary injustice. At the 
very moment when Judge Curran at 
Longford was dwelling upon the state 


of the country, Mr. Birrell at Reading | 


announced that what caused him anxiety 
was the condition of Connaught, the 
problem of the congested districts, and 
how the grasslands of Ireland were to be 
broken up and distributed among the 
people who required them for a liveli- 
hood. And in the meanwhile, while 
these measures are being matured, the 
Chief Secretary, as the saying is, is to be 
given a chance. And that is the ex- 
planation of the lull which fills the minds 


of His Majesty’s Government with so | 
Let me say only one | 


much satisfaction. 
werd in passing with regard to what J 
can only describe as this crazy policy 
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I want to anticipate another | 
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of migrating the population of the 
western seaboard to the grazing lands 
of Central Ireland. Let the Chief Secre- 
tary satisfy himself, before he begins to 
appc rtion the lands of Roscommon among 


migrants from the wilder regions of Con- 


naught, that the men cf Roscommon 


will allow the operation to take place. 


I do not believe they will. 


What has been the result of these 
events? Never within our time has 
Ireland had such a set-back as she 
has received during the disastrous régime 
which at present prevails. You took 
over from us an Irish heritage which 
was in good order. You gave us a 
receipt for it. The late Chief Secre- 
tary announced that he took office at 
a moment of tranquillity; the present 
Chief Secretary congratulated himself 
upon the comparative peacefulness and 
crimelessness of the country. Well, my 
Lords, to what was it that that peace- 
fulness and crimelessness were due? Isay 
mainly to the great settlement of the land 
question embodied in the Act of 1903. 
It was a settlement which filled every 
one with hope, which landlords and tenants 
alike were endeavouring to give effect to. 
But before you had been in office many 
weeks you allowed it to become evident 
that you meant to break down that 
settlement. That was the first thing. 
Then you announced publicly that Ire- 
land was to be governed by Irish ideas, 
not the ideas of the reasonable law- 
abiding population of Ireland, but the 
ideas of a clamorous minority which is 
only formidable because you always 
run away from it. Then you refused to 
renew the Peace Preservation Act ; your 
love of free trade was so intense that 
you must needs have free trade in fire- 
arms amongst people whom your own 
Attorney-General describes as not much 
better than West African savages. 


What is the result ? I read yesterday 
the following statement made by the 
district inspector of constabulary at Gort : 
In his district there have been thirty-four 
outrages in twelve months, two cases 
of firmg at and wounding persons, and 
fifteen cases of firing into houses—d0 
per cent. of the outrages being thus due 
to the improper use of those firearms 
which you put into the hands of every 
malcontent in Ireland. When this new 
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cattle-driving conspiracy reared its head 
you ran away from it, you were afraid 
to face it, and because you were efraid 
to face it you tried to convince people 
that it was a small thing of no impor- 
tance. We remember how the truth was 
blurted out by the noble Lord who sits 
at the end of the Government bench 
(Lord Denman), for what we thought 
was a carelsss indiscretion on his part 
turns out to have represented the real 
mind of His Majesty’s Government. 


Then you pledged yourselves that you 
would be content with the ordinary 
law, well knowing the uselessness of 
the ordinary law in circumstances such 
as those which have arisen in Ireland. 
The objection that you took to using 
what we commonly call the Crimes Act, 
was that you yourselves had opposed 
the Crimes Act when it passed through 
Parliament. Was there ever a doctrine 
so dangerous and _ unconstitutional ? 
Does it not really come to this, that if 
that doctrine is to prevail the criminal 
classes will have to look not at the Statute- 
book, but at the pages of Hansard to 
see who it was supported a particular 
measure, and who opposed it. The 
noble Earl the Lord President addressed 
himself to this subject the other day, and 
reproached us with adhesion te what he 
called the “Tory way ;” he said it was 
our custom— 

“to use without compunction methods of 
law and criminal justice totally different from 
those in use in this country.” 

May I be permitted to observe that if 
the methods are different so are the 
circumstances. But is the noble Ear! 
quite sure that the procedure of the 
Crimes Act is totally different from that 
which prevails in other parts of the 
United Kingdom? May I recommend 
him to make inquiries as to the con- 
tents of the Scottish Statute-book ? I 
believe he will find that in the ordinary 
law of Scotland there are provisions 
which, mutatis mutandis, correspond 
exactly with the provisions of this 
extraordinary law which His Majesty’s 
Government are to keep in a glass case 
to look at, but which they will on no 
account be persuaded to use. 


Then what is the idea of the ordinary 
law as it presents itself to the mind of 
His Majesty’s Government ? I find that 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


{LORDS} 
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they are proceeding under an Act of 
the reign of Edward III. and another 
Act of the reign of William IV. That 
is their idea of the ordinary law, and 
that is the law which they are setting 
in motion, not against those who insti- 
gate these crimes, but against the rank 
and file, the dupes who are led by the 
obscure Members of Parliament who 
have succeeded in plunging the country 
into the state in which we now have it. 
The result has been such a failure of 
justice in Ireland as I believe has never 
taken place before in these islands. I 
hope some one will move for a return 
of the number of cases of agrarian crime, 
of the number of persons who have 
been put upon their trial, and of the 
number of convictions which have taken 
place; and if in the shape of marginal 
notes we might have added the observa- 
tions of learned Judges, I think the 
whole document would be one very 
instructive indeed to the people of this 
country. The Chief Secretary has 
announced that he is ready to explain 
and justify his conduct. I hope we 
shall have the explanation and_ the 
justification, if there be one, in this 
House; but let me say that it must 
be a very different kind of explanation 
and a very different kind of justification 
from any which have yet been given to 
the public. One other observation. I 
trust I shall not be met by the old story 
that the root cause of these events is to 
be found in our refusal to associate 
the people of Ireland with the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. That argu- 
ment rests upon a twofold fallacy. 
The first fallacy is the belief that this 
cattle-driving conspiracy is in any way 
due to the discontent of the people 
of Ireland with the system of govern- 
ment—it is a purely predatory and 
selfish movement, so selfish, indeed, 
that those who promote it are con- 
tent to ruin what is, I suppose, the 
most important of all Irish industries. 
These are the people who, to use the 
Chief Secretary’s words— 

“ Have set their eyes upon the territories 
occupied by the graziers,”— 
and, because they want them for them- 
selves, are determined to make these grass 
farms untenable. That is the beginning 
and end of the movement. The 
second fallacy is that any ameliorative 
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measures which you can imagine for 
Ireland, whether they be agrarian or 
political, can have a chance of success 
under present conditions. No measures 
can succeed unless you are able, first 
of all, to show the people of Ireland 
that you know how to make the law 
respected. If you cannot do that, I 
care not what your measures are, they 
are predestined to failure. 


I pass for a moment to the remainder 
of the speech. There follows a state- 
ment that— 

‘*Proposals are to be brought forward for 
making better provision for old age,” — 
and that legislation with that object 
is to be submitted. Of course, we 
know that that phrase means old-age 
pensions, and nothing else. That is a 
most momentous announcement, and I 
hope the Government will forgive me 
when I tell them that they seem to have 
made it at a very inopportune moment 
and on quite insufficient consideration. 
We are told that we are to have this year 
only the beginning of such a scheme, but 
we know perfectly well what is the end 
aimed at—the end is to be a system of 
universal and non-contributory old-age 
pensions. That is a tremendous plunge. 
There have been previous inquiries into 
this subject which have left upon the 
minds of those who have followed them 
grave misgivings as to the result of this 
new pelicy, and at this moment there is 
proceeding the Royal Commission pre- 
sided over by Lord George Hamilton, 
which is inquiring into the whole subject 
of Poor Law relief. I should have 
thought it would have been wise to 
elicit all the information you can as to 
the present system before you attempt 
to graft upon it these enormous and far- 
reaching excrescences. 


If for no other reason, you might 
have proceeded cautiously on account 
of the state of the national finances. 
Are you thoroughly satisfied with the 
state of these finances? I see on 
every side indications of uneasiness 
upon that point. You are reducing 
your indirect taxation, and you have 
announced that you are going to reduce it 
still further. Your direct taxation in 
time of profound peace is on a war level. 
1 do not think this House has forgotten 
the warning given by my noble friend 
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Lord St. Aldwyn, when he addressed 
us on this subject last summer. 
The national liabilities, already colossal, 
are becoming more colossal still. It is 
clear, after the speech of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, that you 
cannot now reduce your Navy Estimates. 
All those who have paid attention to the 
working of Mr. Haldane’s Territorial 
Army scheme are deeply convinced that 
it will cost a great deal more money than 
was at first supposed ; your Civil Service 
Estimates mount up by leaps and 
bounds. Is this the moment for assuming 
a new and immense liability ? 


The present Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has taken credit to himself, and 
I think rightly, for his efforts to reduce 
the debt of this country. There are 
many people who would submit to the 
payment of war taxes in peace time if they 
felt that thereby the financial condition of 
the country was being rendered per- 
manently stronger for the future. But 
to ask them to submit to the continua- 
tion of war taxes, and, perhaps, to more 
than war taxes, in order that this new 
liability may be rashly and heedlessly 


assumed is quite another matter 
altogether. In this case there is no 


turning back. I am afraid that the 
step you are asking us to take this year 
may be fraught with very grave results 
to the financial stability of this country. 


I will not attempt to comment at 
length upon the long series of measures 
enumerated in the gracious Speech. 
There is to be a Licensing Bill, and 
may I say that we all admired Mr. 
Asquith’s agility of mind when on one 
and the same afternoon he endeavoured 
to reassure deputations from the Free 
Churches, from the Union of Clubs, 
and from the holders of brewery deben- 
tures. But we shall have to get 
to closer quarters over this question. 
The country will want to know what 
are the reasons for which drastic 
legislation of this kind is required at 
the present moment. Is intemperance 
increasing? Has the Act of 1904 
failed in its object? I have seen it 
said that the result of that Act has 
been to diminish licences at the rate of 
about 1,000 a year. Then we shall 
want to know whether you are going 
to deal fairly and considerately with 
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a trade which, when properly carried 
on, is not a discreditable trade, and 
with vested interests which have become 


{LORDS} 
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i education in England and Wales, 
some way may be found of affording 
these “‘atmospheres” which you are 


vested interests because Parliament and | so eager to concede to Ireland. 


the tribunals of this country have 
recognised their validity from time to 
time. 


Upon education I will only say this 
one word. I am full of gratitude to the 
Government for announcing that their 
proposals are to take the form of a Bill, 
because the recent action of the Educa- 
tion Minister has suggested the idea 
that he considered himself free to dis- 
pense with the assistance, not only of 
the House of Lords, but of the House 
of Commons also, and by executive 
action on the part of his own Depart- 
ment to do things not only not authorised 
by any existing statute, but diametrically 
opposed to the spirit of the existing law. 
{I do not give up the hope of an amicable 
settlement. I carry my mind back to the 
long debates of 1906. In those days there 
was no great disagreement between the 
two sides as to the main principles on 
which we were to proceed. Our com- 
plaint was that the Government measure 
failed altogether to give effect to their 
own principles, and it was upon that 
point that we fell out. Let us hope 
that we may succeed better this time. 


I derive a little comfort from another 
Education Bill also referred to in the 
Speech—the Bill dealing with University 
education in Ireland. You will recollect 
that, when this subject was last dealt 
with by the Government, the then Chief 
Secretary, with his foot as it were upon 
the gangway of the steamer that was to 
take him to America, divulged the pro- 


| There are two other Bills referred 
|to which came before this House 
|in the closing moments of last session 
|and which are to be reintroduced this 
year. Are these Bills to be reintroduced 
in the same shape and in the same 
House? I hope the noble Marquess, 
the Leader of the House, will listen to 
my plea when I implore him to give us 
this year opportunities for discussing 
these measures which were denied to us 
last year. We have lately had a very 
interesting paper describing the numer- 
ous varieties of Second Chambers which 
are to be found in different countries, 
and I take it upon myself to say that 
no one of these Second Chambers, no 
matter what its form or privileges 


might be, would have been ready 
to pass the Land Values Bill under 
the conditions in which the Land 


Values Bill was presented to us_ in 
August last. As to the Small Holdings 
Bill, the noble Marquess opposite will 
recollect that there was very general 
agreement on both sides of the House 
as to the objects aimed at, and that 
where we parted company was as to the 
methods of arriving at those objects. 
We on this side thought our methods 
were preferable, and we were able to 
show that they were very much _ pre- 
ferred by the Scottish agriculturalists, 
and we have reason to know that even 
on the bench opposite, there are distin- 
guished personages more inclined to 
our view than to the view of the noble 








posal he proposed to lay before Parlia- 
ment. History repeats itself, for this winter | 
we have had a similarly premature and 
perhaps useful, revelation of the Govern- 
ment scheme, this time from the mouth 
of the eminent Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who had, I suppose, been favoured 
with a private view of the measure. Dr. 
Traill was able to state with authority | 
that under the Bill Trinity College | 
Dublin, its constitution and emoluments, | 


were to be absolutely excluded, and he | 


went on to announce that Ireland was 
to have three Universities, and that they 
were to have “atmospheres” May we | 
venture to express a hope that, in regard | 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 


Marquess. 


One word more before I sit down. I 
notice one important omission in the 
list of legislative proposals submitted 
to us. I find no reference to any pro- 
posal for dealing with the relations of 
the two Houses of Parliament. I would 
ask noble Lords opposite whether they 
are treating the country quite fairly 
when, in the frequent speeches which 
thev have delivered during the recess, 
one and all of them harp continually on 
this theme, one and all of them hold up 
the House of Lords to ridicule or odium, 
one and all of them misrepresent its 
action, without submitting to Parliament 
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the proposals which they intend to put 
forward for dealing with this great 
question. I ask the noble Marquess 
what he and his colleagues are waiting 
for. They are not waiting for the Report 
of Lord Rosebery’s committee; they 
profess not to be aware of its existence, 
and they have refused to take any part 
in that useful inquiry. Nor are they, it 
appears, waiting until the House of 
Lords’ cup is full, for the Prime Minister 
has announced that the cup was full 
many years ago. If that is true, if the 
cup has been full all this time, is it not 
a more just and honourable way of pro- 
ceeding to approach this subject upon 
the basis of historical facts calmly re- 
viewed and judicially dealt with, rather 
than to import all the prejudice which 
you are importing into it week after 
week and month after month in your 
constantly-repeated speeches ? 


The noble Earl the Lord President, 
in the same speech to which I referred 
a moment ago, told us what the functions 
of the House of Lords were. I do not 
greatly quarrel with his description. He 
told us that it was our business to revise, 
to suspend, and to ask for judgment. 
Well, my Lords, if vou hesitate to deliver 
vour attack upon the House of Lords, 
I say treat us fairly in the meantime. 
Give us the opportunities to which we 
are entitled for revising, suspending, 
and asking for judgment. Do not treat 
us again this summer as you treated us 
when last year you invited us within 
the space of three weeks at the very 
end of the session to deal with no less 
than nine measures of great importance, 
or when, after a most important Bill 
had been discussed during an all-night 
sitting in the House of Commons, 
you asked us the next day to 
examine and deal with your dis- 
hevelled arguments in the last forty- 
eight hours of the session. I trust that 
these things will not occur again this 
session. And let me say that, if you 
will arrange the business of the two 
Houses so that we may have that oppor- 
tunity to which we are entitled of properly 
exercising our constitutional functions, 
if you will meet us upon that point and 
deal with us considerately, there will be 
no want of consideration shown you 
upon this side of the House. 
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*THeE Marquess or RIPON: My 
Lords, I associate myself entirely with 
the opinion which was expressed by my 
noble friend who has just sat down in 
regard to the speeches of my two noble 
friends who moved and seconded the 
Address. They were speeches marked 
both by ability and by intimate know- 
ledge of the subjects with which they 
dealt. The noble mover of the Address 
has had a long Parliamentary experience 
and a very great experience in the con- 
duct of commercial and industrial under- 
takings and it was a great advantage to 
your Lordships’ House to have heard 
the opinions that he entertained. The 
noble seconder of the Address, on the 
other hand, is a young man, but he has 
shown the greatest promise of becoming 
an effective debater in this House, and he 
has also shown a grasp of commercial 
affairs and a clearness of opinion in 
regard to questions of that kind, which, 
though natural in one whc fills the great 
position in the shipping world which is 
filled by my noble friend, yet was 
remarkable in one of his age. My noble 
friend opposite said he hoped those two 
noble Lords would frequently take part 
in our debates. I hope so too, but I am 
bound to say, having for many years 
entertained those hopes in regard to 
predecessors of my noble friends who have 
addressed this House for the first time, 
that they have been very rarely fulfilled, 
and I have too often had cause to lament 
that those who gave great promise on an 
occasion of this kind took very little 
further part in our discussions. I hope 
that may not be the case with my noble 
friends behind me, to whom on behalf of 
the Government I tender our warmest 
thanks. 


I share with my noble friends and with 
the noble Marquess opposite the satis- 
faction with which they regard the recent 
visit of the German Emperor and his 
Imperial Consort. These Royal visits 
show to foreign rulers the hospitable 
nature of the English people and their 
readiness to welcome those who come to 
them as friends ; and they afford oppor- 
tunities to that great diplomatist the 
King for the purpose of the discussion of 
public affairs. The connection between 
the German Emperor and His Majesty 
But there is 
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another connection between Germany 
and this country—the connection of a 
common race origin; and these visits 
afford us an opportunity of offering to 
the German peorle the strongest testi- 
mony we can give of our most earnest 
desire to live on the most friendly terms 
with them. 


With regard to the death of the King 
of Sweden, I would like to make one 
addition to the remarks which fell from 
Lord Airedale. His late Majesty was 
not only an amiable and thoroughly 
constitutional monarch, he was also a 
great literary character. He was cele- 
brated for his talents in poetry, and I 
believe he wrote a poem called “ An 
Ode to the Baltic,” which has become 
one of the national songs of the people 
of Sweden. 


As to the Anglo-Russian Convention, 
I have no objection to offer to what 
the noble Marquess has said; on the 
contrary, I thank him for his remarks. 
I am glad the noble Marquess approves 
of the efforts which we made to enter 
into such a Convention. I do not com- 
plain of the intimation which the noble 
Marquess appeared to give that the 
provisions of that Convention might 
form the subject of discussion in this 
House. I think it is very desirable 
that that should be so. So far as it 
relates to Persia it appears to me that 
we have already had remarkable proof 
of the advantages which we shall derive 
from the Convention. We all know 
the unhappy condition of Persia at the 
present time. There have been times 
when in such a critical state of affairs 
in that country British and Russian 
envoys would have competed against 
each other, jealous and eager to gain a 
small success and to add slightly to the 
prestige, as they would have considered 
it, of their respective countries, and 
out of such a state of things very grave 
and serious complications might have 
arisen. But throughout these disturb- 
ances in Persia the British and Russian 
Governments have acted together, and 
if the extreme evils of a different state 
of things have been avoided, it was 
due to that portion of the Convention 
which has been lately concluded. 


ig With respect to Afghanistan, the 
noble Marquess opposite knows that 
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there have been for many years various 
attempts to introduce some system of 
intercommunication between Russian 
and Afghan authorities on _ the 
frontier. As the Russian and _ the 
Afghan frontiers are now _ conter- 
minous, it is inevitable that in that 
close neighbourhood there should arise 
difficulties which it would be advantageous 
to deal with locally. I hope that under 
this Convention we shall have arranged 
a means by which that may be accom- 
plished, and in doing so I think we shall 
have taken a very reasonable step in 
the direction of making the peculiar 
relations which exist between Afghanistan 
and this country compatible with the 
changed conditions of the Afghan frontier. 
The treaty excludes all communication 
upon political subjects between Russia 
and Afghanistan, and the treaty, as it 
seems to me, is peculiarly advantageous 
to the Ameer of Afghanistan, because it 
gives him security, not only for the 
recognition by us of the freedom from 
interference of his internal government, 
but it also secures him a similar guarantee 
from the Government of Russia. For 
the first time there is given in the solemn 
form of a treaty a recognition that 
Afghanistan is within the bounds of 
British influence, and that Russia has 
no right whatever to interfere politically 
therein. I look upon this treaty, there- 
fore, as having gained a great and im- 
portant advantage for Russii, Great 
Britain, and Afghanistan. 

Your Lordships will, perhaps, like to 
know what has happened with reference 
to His Majesty the Ameer in this matter. 
The treaty was signed on 31st August, 
and on 10th September Lord Minto in- 
formed the Ameer by letter of the con- 
clusion of this Convention, and of its 
character. At that time the Ameer was 
absent from Kabul, and, being absent, 
he on 29th September wrote to say he 
was away and would consider the matter 
on his return. He has returned now to 
Kabul, and the Government hope very 
shortly to receive his approval of the 
Convention, which is eminently advan- 
tageous to him. Orientals are pro- 
verbially slow in these matters, and it 
is not improbable that he may take a 
somewhat long time for consideration ; 
but the British native agent at Kabul 
is coming away on private leave very 
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shortly, and Lord Minto has instructed 
him at his interview with the Ameer 
when he leaves Kabul to urge upon him 
to send an answer as soon as hecan. I 
have no doubt that if the answer is not 
received Lord Minto will take the neces- 
sary steps to make some intimation on 
the subject, but I have no reason to 
believe or to suppose that the Ameer 
will not in the end welcome this Conven- 
tion, and be very glad that it should 
come into operation. 


In regard to the Treaty between France, 
Germany, and Russia for preserving the 
integrity of Norway, I have only to say 
that the Government have received to- 
day a telegram stating that the King of 
Norway has ratified the Treaty. I be- 
lieve there have been rumours that the 
British Government in some way refused 
to entertain or opposed some desire of 
the Swedish Government in regard to 
this matter. That is not so. I am 
informed that no representations of the 
Swedish Government have been shut 
out or prevented from being con- 
sidered by any action of His Majesty’s 
Government. 


I now pass to the Hague Conference. 
I think that there is in some quarters a 
tendency to underrate the effect and 
utility of that Conference. I do not 
at all agree that it has not been productive 
of good. I think that much good has 
come from it, and I believe that it has 
laid a solid foundation upon which an 
advance can be made in the interests 
of peace on a similar occasion in the 
future. My noble friend spoke of the 
desire entertained by the British Govern- 
ment that there should have resulted 
from the Conference some substantial 
step towards the reduction of armaments. 
My Lords, there is no one who will 
deny that if that tremendous burden 
which presses upon the shoulders of the 
people of the world at the present time 
for military and naval expenditure could 
by mutual understanding have been 
lessened, a great and important work 
would have been accomplished. My 
right hon. friend Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and my right hon. friend 
Sir Edward Grey thought that, in the 
interests of humanity, it was desirable 
that that question should be brought 
to the notice of the Powers of the world, 
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and they took every means in their 
power to that end. But the subject 
naturally is a very difficult one—that 
I do not for one moment dispute— 
and it did not commend itself to some 
of the Great Powers as one suitable 
for consideration on this occasion at 
The Hague; consequently it was not 
there discussed, and no decision was 
come to. But I venture to believe 
that, having placed upon record the 
desire of the British Government in 
that way, we have taken a not unim- 
portant step in the interests of peace. 





I quite agree with my noble friend 
who has just sat down that the estab- 
lishment of the International Court of 
Appeal in prize cases is a matter in- 
| volving considerations of great import- 
jance. I believe that the establishment 
| of such a tribunal will be of very great 
'value. My noble friend Lord Nunburn- 
| holme, speaking with his great knowledge 
|of shipping matters, pointed out how 
greatly the shipping interest would 
be relieved if this Court could be set 
‘up. But I quite agree with my noble 
ifriend the noble Marquess opposite 
|in thinking it a matter which requires 
very careful consideration, and there- 
| fore it is that His Majesty’s Government 
| propose to assemble in the course of 
the ensuing summer or autumn, a Con- 
ference in London for the purpose of 
dealing with those questions of inter- 
national law. 





The next paragraph in the Speech 
is a very sad one, because it refers to 
the present condition of the Macedonian 
vilayets. There is no concealment in 
that paragraph. The Government have 
advised His Majesty, and His Majesty 
has been pleased to use expressions of 
unusual strength in a document of this 
kind as to the present state of things 
in Macedonia. I can assure the House 
that the Government will do their 
utmost to bring the terrible state of 
things which exists there to an early 
and peaceful conclusion. But you must 
always remember that it is not impossible 
that this country might, by closing the 
Macedonian question, only succeed in 
opening the Turkish question. That 
is the great difficulty which lies before 
us. We believe that it is the first prin- 





ciple which ought to guide us that we 
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should to the last moment endeavour 
to maintain the Concert of Europe in 
regard to this painful question. Every 
effort will be used on our part. We 
shall be prepared to take the first move 
in regard to the matter, but we do believe 
that there lies involved in these considera- 
tions questions which might threaten the 
peace of the world, and if they were to 
give rise to such a catastrophe as war 
between this country and Turkey, that 
must inevitably end in a European war, 
which would be the greatest evil probably 
in these days that the world could en- 
counter. 

With regard to the Congo State, all 
those who know the character of the 
Belgian Government and Parliament 
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must have every confidence in the wisdom 
and justice of that Parliament, and ag 
earnestly hope that they may be able to | 
come to some arrangement with regard 
to this question, which will relieve those 





who signed the Act of Berlin from the 
responsibility which may otherwise fall 
upon them with regard to the engage- 
ments of that Act. I share the pleasure | 
my noble friend has expressed in regard | 
to the consent of the Government of | 
Newfoundland and of the United States 
to refer the disputes between them to 
arbitration. I was very well prepared 
for the approval which the noble Marquess 
expressed on that subject, because he 
has done a great deal to further the cause 
of arbitration. I believe my noble friend 
has signed, or caused to be signed, more 
treaties of arbitration than any previous 
Foreign Minister, and he may, therefore, 
be accounted as one of the foremost 
friends of that great mode of settling 
public disputes. 

Coming to the difficulties between 
Canada and Japan, differences of a very 
delicate character, I am glad to say that 
they have been brought to a conclusion, 
and that instruments have been signed 
settling, as I trust, the matter in a 
perfectly satisfactory manner. I think 
my noble friend expressed his satisfaction 
with the course which had been taken by 
the Japanese Government, but we must 
not overlook the course which has been 
pursued by the Canadian Government. 


*TuEe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: I 
ventured to express my appreciation of 
the conduct of both Governments. 


The Marquess of Ripon, 
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*TuHe Marquess or RIPON: I 
associate myself in that appreciation. 
I think the Canadian Government have 
shown in this matter a degree of states- 
manship, moderation, and wisdom which 
deserve the highest praise. I now pass 
to say a word about old-age pensions. 
Of course, I cannot go into any dis- 
cussion of the coming Budget, nor 
into any discussion of the proposals 
which my right hon. friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer may have 
to make with reference to the matter. 
That he will have proposals to make 
is clear from the paragraph in the 
Speech. But I could not help recollect- 
ing, when I was listening to what the 
noble Marquess was saying, that there 
were many noble Lords sitting behind 
him who have been at times accustomed 
to tell us that, if we will only adopt a 
tariff-reform policy, one of its first effects 
will be to enable the granting of old-age 
pensions. They cannot be such very bad 
things when so many of the friends of the 
noble Marquess have advocated them as 
one of the natural and desirable results of 
their detestable policy. 

My noble friend spoke about the 
state of things in Ireland and I under- 
stand it is intended to prolong this 
debate beyond the usual period, ad- 
journing it till to-morrow so that the 
subject may be fully discussed. His 
Majesty’s Government are not afraid 
of a discussion of that kind, and they 
will be prepared to meet the charges 
which may be brought against them. 
I was very glad to hear my noble friend 
say that he did not associate himself with 
some of the language which has been 
used with respect to my right hon. 
friend Mr. Birrell. I do not think that 
portions of that language are credit- 
able to those who used them. I do not 
think that the mode of maintaining law 
and order in Ireland is to charge, and to 
charge untruly, those who are engaged 
in administering the law. My right hon. 
friend will, perhaps, make his answer to 
those charges to-night, and I shall leave 
him to deal with his own defence. But, 
when my noble friend says that the 
Government have neglected their duty, 
that they ought to have done this, that, 
and the other, what is it the noble Mar- 
quess definitely means? I suppose he 
means that we ought to have put in 
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force some, at least, of the provisions of | 


the Crimes Act. 


*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
Certainly. 


*THE Marquess oF RIPON: I would 


ask the noble Marquess whether he | 


expected that we should be eager to do 
that. Did not he know the views that 


‘ we had taken in respect to that legisla- 


tion in the past ? Did not he remember 
that twenty years ago there was recorded 
in the House a protest against that Act, 
a very weighty and argued document, 
signed by some of the foremost men in 
the Liberal Party in this House at that 


time, stating clearly and unhesitatingly | 


the doctrines which we have held on this 
subject ? I have very little belief in 
legislation coercion. For more than 
100 years Ireland has, not constantly, 
but from time to time, with lucid intervals 
when efforts have been made at reform, 
been under the operation of Coercion 
Acts of one kind and another. I do not 


think they have been successful. I do © 


not think they have resulted in increasing 
respect for the law in that country, and I 
hold, in the phrase used by my late right 
hon. friend Mr. Bright, that ‘ force is no 
remedy.” We look to see what we can 
do to meet this difficulty in another way. 
We are told that it is wrong to speak 
of remedying grievances unless you have 
first absolutely established perfect order 
in Ireland. I do not agree with that. 
I believe you should seek to remedy 
grievances, if any grievances exist, and 
that we are bound, certainly by all our 
traditions and opinions, to try that 
remedy before we look for any other 
means of dealing with the present condi- 
tion of affairs. 


It is not true to say that His Majesty’s 
Government are indifferent to the grievous 
state of things that have existed in 
Ireland of late. We may have our 
remedy ; noble Lords opposite may have 
theirs. Noble Lords opposite may be so 
enamoured of the Cri es Act that they 
may think it isthe obvious thing that men 
who have protested throughout the whole 
of their political lives against a policy of 
that kind should adopt it out of hand. 


We are not inclined to do that, and we | 


have every reason for thinking that we 
can find a remedy of another kind in the 
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fact that the Congested Districts Board, 
in their Report for 1895, said - they 
could not deal with the questions sub- 
mitted for their administration unless 
they had the power of compulsory 


purchase of lands in certain districts. 


Nothing was done upon that recommenda- 
tion ; no notice was taken of it. Whether 
that absence of notice has anything to 
do with what has subsequently happened 
in Ireland I do not say; but I do say 
that, having that recommendation before 
us, we are bound, as we intend, to act 
upon that advice if we can obtain the 
consent of Parliament. My noble friend 
rather cast ridicule upon us because we 
said we wanted to govern Ireland by 
Irish ideas. The author of that senti- 
ment, Lord Dudley, sits on the Front 
Bench opposite, and I think it is a 
sentiment which did him great honour. 
It is a sentiment to which I entirely 
subscribe, but why my noble friend 
thought fit to deprive Lord Dudley of 
the distinction I confess I am quite 
unable to understand. 


It is quite true that His Majesty’s 
Government do intend to introduce a Bill 
to amend the licensing law. My noble 
friend said he did not know exactly why ; 
he did not think the Act of 1904 had in 
any way failed. But my noble friend 
will well remember that that Act was 
pretty fully discussed in this House, and 
that there were many Members of the 
House, including a full contingent from 
the bench of Bishops, who were in favour 
of the Amendment of that Act in many 
respects. I think some of those right 
rev. Prelates were not quite so bold in 
pressing their opinions to a division as 
I should have desired, but at the 
same time they did very distinctly in- 
timate their opinion that, in some 
material respects, that Bill would require 
amendment. 


As regards the Elementary Education 
Bill, my noble friend said he was very 
glad that my right hon. friend Mr. 
McKenna had on this occasion thought 
fit to apply for an Act of Parliament, 
and he said that my right hon. friend 
had been in the habit of doing things 
which were inconsistent with the law. 
Well, my Lords, we will discuss that 
whenever my noble friend likes. When- 
ever any noble Lord brings forward in 
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this House the question of the legality private inconvenience in order to take 
of any of the acts of my right hon. your part in these necessary labours. 


friend we shall be quite prepared to 
enter into a discussion upon that matter. 
My noble friend did not say much 
about the Housing Bill and for what 
is called town planning. I believe that 
to be a very important and a very 
urgent subject. I am not fond of talk- 
ing about things not being Party ques- 
tions, for I have often observed that 
when men get up and say this or that 
is not a Party question, and that they 
are going to consider it from a perfectly 
independent point of view, they generally 
make the strongest possible Party speech. 
Therefore I will merely say that this is 
a very important question relating to 
a matter which will have the sympathy 
of noble Lords on both sides of the 
House. 


As to the question of University edu- 
cation in Ireland, I hope it will be 
possible to come to some conclusion in 
the present session. It is a matter in 
which the people of Ireland have a great 
and definite grievance. Mr. 
recognised it when he said that he had 
difficultv in defending the Union while 
this grievance was unredressed. There 
are only two more Bills alluded to— 
those relating to Scottish land and 
valuation. I can assure your Lord- 
ships that it is the earnest desire of 


Balfour | 


Viscount RIDLEY: My Lords, 
before the House rises I desire briefly 
to call attention to yet another omission 


from the gracious Speech from the 


Throne. It is not that I am disposed 
to complain of the insufficiency of the 
fare which is set before your Lordships, 
to consume during the next few months. 
As the noble Marquess observed in his 
closing remarks, it is likely to provide 
sufficient occupation for this House and 
for the other for many weeks to come. 
But although the two Houses of Parlia- 
ment may be fully employed with the 
measures that have been promised us, 
I cannot help expressing some surprise 
that there is no mention whatever in 


|the Speech of the great and growing 
‘problem of unemployment. 


I do not 
desire to exaggerate that problem. It 
is true, and always must be true, that 


,the unemployable will be among the 


present Government 


unemployed, but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought fit last year and the vear 
before to pay especial attention to the 
problem of unemployment. The pre- 
vious Government made grants of public 
money for the administration of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act which the 
have continued, 


,and many of the friends and allies of 


the Government that those Bills should 


be sent up for your Lordships’ considera- 
tion at the earliest possible moment ; 


this House will have an ample oppor- 
tunity of considering them. I welcome 
the statement of my noble friend that 
these measures will receive consideration 
and discussion when they come up to 
this House. I believe I have 
through all the topics touched upon by 


my noble friend. The list of measures | 


is long, and the labours of the two 
Houses are likely to be arduous and 
prolonged; but the business of the 
country is so great and growing, both 
in administration and legislation, that 
it makes increasing demands on all 
concerned. I hope and believe that 
so far as this House is concerned your 
Lordships will not refuse to incur even 


The Marquess of Ripon. 


His Majesty’s Government have never 
failed to urge upon their immediate 


attention the problem of unemployment 


: 'as being one of grave national urgency. 
and every effort will be made by the | 
Prime Minister to get them through | 
the House of Commons at a time when | 


state of affairs now 


What I desire to ask of the Government 
in this connection What is the 
makes it 


is’: 
which 


/unnecessary to refer to that problem 


when it was necessary to treat it so 


‘seriously last year and the year before ? 
| What has happened to make the problem 


gone | 


| 





less serious? Why do His Majesty’s 
advisers pay no attention whatever to 
it? It is, as a matter of fact, true, 
that in many of the important manu- 
facturing towns of the north subscrip- 
tions are being got up for unemployed 
funds, and that other subscription lists 
are being opened to feed the children 
of unemployed men and women. It is 
the fact that in December last the 
returns of unemployed in trade unions 
were over 6 per cent. as compared with 
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4-9 per cent. in December a year ago, | 
when His Majesty’s Government thought 
fit to notice the question. It is true 
also that the increase in the number 
of paupers and the increase in the number 
of emigrants from this country has 
gone on steadily, and every indication 
as regards the unemployed is more 
serious than last year, when His Majesty’s 
Government thought fit to take serious 
notice of it. 


There is another feature to which I 
would draw attention. Some of your 
Lordships may have noticed a report 
upon the Poor Law statistics of the 
metropolis, and perhaps some noble 
Lords may have observed this very 
remarkable feature, that it is not so 
much the increase in the number of 
peupers to which these returns draw 
attention, although that is significant 
enough, but the increase in the number 
of able-bodied paupers. The new feature 
in workhouse statistics is the increased 
number of recipients of Poor Law relief 
who are neither old nor ill. That is a 
very grave and serious feature. It is 
not the old and the unemployable so 
much as the middle-aged and the em- 
ployable who show a tendency to in- 
crease in the workhouses of the metro- 
polis. And it is not during the winter 
months—so the reports proceed—that 
these increases are most noticeable. 
The remarkable feature in the increases 
is that they are during the summer 
months and among the able-bodied and 
the employable. At this very moment 
there is a march of the unemployed 
proceeding towards London. The pro- 
blem is exactly the same as it was a 
year ago, if not aggravated in its intensity 
by every set of statistics to which it is 
possible to allude. 


Why is it that His Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment have paid no attention whatever to 
this problem ? Isit because they conceive 
that the measures which they have passed 
during the past year have relieved or miti- 
gated the problem? Do they imagine that 
the getting rid of thousands of men of 
the Regular Army and throwing them 
on the labour market is going to relieve 
the problem of unemployment? Do 
they imagine that reducing their works 
at Woolwich and diminishing work in| 
the dockyards is going to help to relieve 
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this problem? Do they imagine that 
giving contracts abroad in increasing 
quantities is going to help the solution 
of this question in this country? And 
do they imagine that the growing ten- 
dency of capital to find its way abroad 
is going to help employment in these 
islands ? 


There is one figure I would like” to 
trouble your Lordships with in regard 
to the increase of the amount of capital 
going abroad. I take the return of the 
Income Tax Commissioners, and I find 
that the average growth per year during 
the past twenty-one years of ascertained 
income coming into this country from 
foreign investments has been £1,134,000 
per year—that is, an average increase 
of £1,134,000 each year over the pre- 
vious year during the past twenty 
years. But for the last year in respect 
of which we have the complete figures 
of the Income Tax Commissioners, which, 
curiously enough, is the first year during 
which the present Government held 
office, the increase was not an average 
one of £1,134,000, but £7,837,000, which 
is an increase of six times as much as the 
average for the previous twenty years. 
At 5 per cent. that sum, capitalised, 
represents something like £150,000,000 
of capital gone out of the country in the 
year. It cannot be argued that that 
has improved employment in this country. 
It is obvious that money invested in 
works abroad does not give employment 
This is 
not the moment to press upon the atten- 
tion of the House the only way in which I 
believe unemployment can be cured— 
namely, by tariff reform—but I think 
the reason why His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are afraid of mentioning the pro- 
blem is that they are afraid of the only 
possible solution. 


With regard to dealing with unem- 
ployment by tariff bargaining, I have 
read that His Majesty’s Government 
have negotiated a tariff treaty with the 
United States whereby American com- 
mercial travellers are permitted to bring 


‘into this country samples of cocoa, 


wines, and so forth free, and in return for 
that the Government of the United States 
are to remit 25 per cent. off articles such 
as pictures and art treasures exported 


‘from this country to America. That is 
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no doubt an instance of a tariff arrange-| in the price of all the necessaries of 
ment with another country, but an/| domestic consumption. I allude more 
instance where His Majesty’s Govern- | particularly to the price of bread, which, 
ment, in endeavouring to apply tari#|as we have been told on Cobdenite 
reform, have applied it in a way in which | platforms, is a necessary of life. We 
it is of the least possible benefit to this! must remember that cheap bread was 
country. They make an arrangement | promised by the reformers of 1846. It 
whereby they admit on easy terms samples | was one of the great attractions to the 
of goods which are going to compete | manufacturers and one of the arguments 
with workmen in this country, and in | in favour of adopting the system of free 
return get from the United States a| imports. It was said that bread would 
concession by means of which rich | be so cheap that wages could be lowered ; 
people may have greater facilities for| and at the last election it was declared 
removing our art treasures to another| that by voting for the Liberal Party 
country. | you were voting for the big loaf. Do 
not let me say that the Liberal Govern- 
Government have taken during the past | ™ent have wickedly said that the price 
year have done nothing to relieve un- | of the loaf shall be 6d. when it used to be 
employment, and if the figures show 43d., but they promised the country 
that the problem is more acute than | the big loaf, and though the country 
when the Government took office, what ™ay be having that loaf it is paying 
is it they promise to do in His Majesty’s | ® bigger price for it. I do say that 
Speech? You will not find one single | the Liberal Party promised the country 
measure which is directly calculated | that by voting for the present system 
to do anything to assist this question. | they were voting for a cheap loaf, and I 
You find various measures mentioned | further say that facts have contradicted 
dealing with housing, with land ques- | them, that the free trade system does 
tions, and with the protection of chil- | not guarantee to this country under 
dren, all of which measures may be of | X!Sting circumstances the cheap loaf, 
great benefit to the country, but, if | and that a bargain with our Colonies 
passed, and if useful, will at their best | the lines of preference would have 
only ministrate to the comfort of the | ® greater prospect of permanently main- 
employed and not find employment for | taining the loaf at a reasonably cheap 
the unemployed. Another education Bill ; P™°¢- 

is mentioned. It is true that that) y_ do not desire to labour that par- 
measure may provide employment for a | ticular point at this moment. There 
certain number of school teachers, and, 'will be other opportunities of pressing 
if you create a Welsh Department, occu- | }ome what I and others conceive to 
pation for a few more lawyers; and the | he the real remedy for unemployment. 
Bills for Scotland may lead to more/ what I rose to call attention to. and 
employment for surveyors. If you take | what I think will probably very seriously 
old-age pensions, they will give extra | be called in question in other places, 
comfort to the aged, but will not relieve | ;. ihe total absence of any indication 
unemployment. If you look to the) 5, the part of His Majesty’s Govern- 
Licensing Bill that will probably in-| ent that they have taken into con- 
crease unemployment, especially if it| jqeration this question, which they 
is to asssist in getting rid of the humble nskeiinen eins aslaued again and 
occupation of barmaid. again was a serious and pressing problem, 
and which, since they made _ those 
declarations as to its seriousness, they 
have in the various measures which 
they have attempted to bring forward 
done nothing whatever to relieve or 
mitigate. 





If the various measures which the 








Not only do His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in all the measures they foreshadow 
make no proposal whatever to deal with 
this unemployed question, whether by 
tariff reform or otherwise, but they 
take no notice whatever of what is 
undoubtedly a great aggravation to 
the question of unemployment at this! *Tue Eart or MAYO: My Lords, itis 
moment—that is to say, the increase | not my wish to detain your Lordships 


Viscount Ridley. 
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for more than a few moments. I do not 
rise to complain of any omission from 
the gracious Speech, but to draw attention 
to the fact that this is the first time the 
Congo question has been mentioned in 
the Speech from the Throne. I am glad 
to see in that Speech these words— 

“* My Government are fully aware of the great 
anxiety felt with regard to the treatment of the 
native population in the Congo State. Their 
sole desire is to see the government of that 
State humanely administered in accordance 
with the spirit of the Berlin Act.” 


Speaking for the Congo Reform 
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*Toe UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Lord Fitzmaurice): My Lords, I not 
only have no complaint to make of my 
noble friend for having mentioned the 
subject of the Congo in this debate, but on 





| the contrary, I am grateful to him for 
| having so early, and also, if I may say so, 
| so adequately recognised the importance 
of the fact that the Congo question and 
the ill-treatment of the natives on the 
Congo have been mentioned in the King’s 
Speech. That is, as he most truly said, 
a very important thing. It is quite true 





Association, which has worked hard in | that both in this House and in the other 
regard to this question for many years, | House of Parliament of late years— 
it is gratifying to find that at last | indeed, I may say every year—there have 
some recognition is given by the Govern- | been long and important debatesin which 
ment to the representations which | the ill-treatment of the natives and the 


have been made with regard to the | violation of the Berlin Act, not only in 


horrible way in which the Congo natives 
have been treated and the way in which 
they have been forced to labour. The 
Berlin Act should not only be enforced in 


that respect, but if Belgium takes over 
the Congo I trust it will also be enforced 


in respect of the trade of the nations 
signatory to the Berlin Act. That, 
perhaps, is not quite as important, but 
nearly as important, as the question of 
the natives. I hope that later in the 
session we shall have a discussion upon 
this subject. Meanwhile nothing will be 
said by myself as one of the members of 
the Congo Reform Association or by my 
colleagues which will impede in any way 
the negotiations which are going on 
between Belgium and King Leopold. 
The treaty of cession has now been formu- 
lated and the question is being debated 
in the Chamber. The noble Marquess 
expressed the hope that when the nego- 
tiations were completed the Powers would 
be relieved of their responsibility, but 
the responsibility of the Powers will end 
only when the atrocities and forced 
labour cease. I do not wish to press the 
noble Lord the Under-Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs for an answer to my 
remarks; but, in speaking of Africa, 
I would remind him that there was a 
Commission upon the disease of sleeping 
sickness, and I should like to know what 


regard to the treatment of the natives, 

but also in many other important par- 

ticulars, have over and over again been 

dwelt upon. But the matter has now 

been placed on record in a great public 
M4 ’ UJ 

document, the King’s Speech. 


I hope that, to a certain extent, this 
may be an answer—not, perhaps, as 
complete as some would wish—to those 
who, moved by a not unnatural 
impatience, have during the last few 
‘months complained of His Majesty’s 
| Government’s not having taken strong 

action with regard to the Congo. I 
entirely share the feelings of sorrow 
which those gentlemen have expressed in 
regard to the state of things existing on 
the Congo. But an Association, however 
large and important, does not bear the 
responsibilities of State. In the case of 
the Foreign Office, every word which falls 
from the lips of right my hon. friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, or 
which is written by his pen, is of the 
greatest gravity, and clearly every step 
has to be taken with the greatest care. 
I am convinced that everything that has 
happened since last year has shown that 
the course which was indicated by Sir 
Edward Grey in another place and by 
myself here has been wise. We submitted 
to Parliament that any rash attempt to 





has happened, as this question affects | interfere in the course of the negotia- 
not only the natives of the Congo, but | tions between the Sovereign of the Congo 
those of a great part of our East African | State and the Belgian Parliament would 


Possessions. ' be as likely to do harm as good. 
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Those negotiations, I told the House 
in June last, would, I hoped, have entered 
upon an important phase by the autumn: 
That statement has been fully justified. 
I never said, nor did Sir Edward Grey 
in another place, that a treaty would 
have been actually settled and signed 
by that time. That would have been 
an absurd hope to hold out. But what 
I did say was that these negotiations 
would, I believed, by that time have 
entered on a stage showing a great 
advance, and that they would then 
probably proceed to a satisfactory con- 
clusion. The general course of events 
is, I think, fairly well known to your 
Lordships, but I may say that a certain 
unexpected element of delay was in- 
troduced by the lamented death of the 
Belgian Prime Minister, an eminent 
man whose loss his country has every 
reason to deplore; but now that a 
successor has been found to his onerous 
office, I have reason to know that the 
negotiations have been resumed and 
they appear to be progressing, if slowly, 
in the direction we all desire. 


My noble friend has alluded to another 
question which is very germane to this 
one. He has asked for information in 
regard to the investigations into the 
question of sleeping sickness, which so 
greatly affects British territories in 
Africa. I certainly had hoped that 
by this time it would have been my 
good fortune to have been able to tell 
your Lordships that the Convention 
in regard to this question, which was 
practically agreed upon last summer, 
had beensigned. The International Con- 
ference which met in London upon sleep- 
ing sickness and tropical diseases, arrived 
unanimously at certain conclusions, but 
as the delegates who came from foreign 
States had no power to sign a treaty, 
the Conference was adjourned. The 
Conference was to have met again in 
November, but the German Government, 
most naturally, desired to send as one 
of their delegates that most eminent 
scientist, Dr. Koch, whose name is more 
associated than that of any living man 
with tropical diseases. Dr. Koch was 
then in Africa, and the Conference 
agreed to adjourn till January, but 
at the last moment it was found that 


Lord Fitzmaurice. 


{LORDS} 
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that date was not convenient to 
another of the Powers, and we con- 
sented to a further adjournment. I 
am glad, however, to have this oppor- 
tunity of explaining that the delays 
were in no manner owing to anything 
which took place on this side of the 
water, but were entirely due to our 
desire to find a date convenient to the 
other Powers interested in this question. 
I am now able to say that I hope the 
Conference will reassemble in March, and 
I have every hope also that a Convention 
will then be signed. 


I am not inclined to think that your 
Lordships would desire that I should 
attempt to follow the noble Viscount 
opposite and discuss the large question 
of tariff reform and unemployed labour. 
I only desire to state that it would be a 
very great mistake to suppose that the 
mere fact that this question is not 
mentioned in His Majesty’s Speech is to 
be taken in any way as showing a want 
of interest or of appreciation of the 
importance of the subject on the part of 
the Government. Clearly there are 
several alternatives before the Govern- 
ment in this matter. A Bill could be 
brought forward, depending, no doubt, 
very largely upon what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer could allow to be done 
as part of his general scheme of finance 
in connection with the question of 
unemployed; or the existing Unem- 
ployed Workmen Act could be con- 
tinued for a short period by inclusion in 
the Expiring Laws Continuance Bill. 
I am not saying that either of those 
courses has been decided upon, or 
adopted, or rejected. I am only desirous 
of saying that the question is one of the 
importance of which the Government 
are fully conscious. So far as the noble 
Viscount, Lord Ridley, is concerned, I 
am inclined to think that he had already 
been answered by his own leader, because 
my noble friend who leads the Opposition 
found fault with the Government for 
dealing with the question of old-age 
pensions instead of waiting for the 
Report of the Poor Law Commission 
presided over by Lord George Hamilton. 
Now it appears to me that if the argument 
of the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition is good against us in regard 
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to old-age pensions, it is still more true| 2. Volume 19. School training for the 

against the noble Viscount in regard to| home duties of women: Part III. 

the unemployed problem. Domestic training of girls in Germany 
and Austria. (December 20.) 

THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY: | 3, Volume 21. School excursions and 
My Lords, as there are many peers from | vacation schools (December 30.) 
Ireland who desire to discuss fully the IV.R i ate ? 
condition of affairs in that country, I beg | - Regulations providing for special 
to move the adjournment of the debate. grants in aid of certain local education 

authorities in England and Wales, in 


Moved, “That the debate be ad- 1907-1908. (October 19.) 
journed.”—[The Marquess of London-' V. General report on instruction and 
derry.| training of pupil teachers in Wales (in- 
‘cluding Monmouthshire.) (November 11.) 

VI. Report of the Board of Education 
for the year 1906-1907. (December 20.) 


VII. Building regulations for secondary 
schools and pupil teacher centres, being 
principles to be observed in designing and 
of Representative Peers for Ireland ; fitting up new buildings, rules as to con- 

struction, etc., and certain requirements 


reac, and referred to the Lord Chan- ° “seat FAR os eyes 
cellor to consider and report thereupon as to plans, specifications, and estimates. 
(December 30.) 


to the House. 


On Question, Motion agreed to. 


EARL OF CLANWILLIAM. 
Petition of Arthur Vescy, Earl of 
Clanwilliam in the Peerage of Ireland, 
claiming a right to vote at the elections 


VIII. Reports from those Universities 

. / and University Colleges in Great Britain 
PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS | ¥ hich participate in the Parliamentary 
(RECESS). | — 1907. 


| Statistics of Public Education in 
The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted | Englend and Wales, 1905-1906-1907 

the House that the following Papers, | (January 23.) 

having been commanded to be presented | 

to this House by His Majesty, had been | 

so presented on the following dates by | 

delivery to the Clerk of the Parliaments, | 
| 
| 
| 


TREATY SERIES. 


No. 27 (1907). International Sanitary 
Convention ; signed at Paris, 3rd Decem- 
| ber, 1903. (Ratifications deposited at 
Pa aris, 6th April, 1907.) 


WARY Se EevUnee No. 28 (1907). Declaration between 
I. Official correspondence relating to the United Kingdom and Portugal re- 
the payment of teachers’ salaries in | specting Boundaries in Central Africa 
Merionethshire. (August 29.) (Barotseland) ; signed at London, 12th 
II. Administrative County of Kent: August, 1903. 
Endowed Charities (Elementary Educa- ‘ 
No. 29 (1907). Accession of Ecuador 


tion)—Report made to the Board of j , - 

Education in the result of an inquiry | t the Convention signed at Geneva 22nd 

into endowments, subject to the pro- | August, 1864, for the amelioration of the 
‘condition of ‘the wounded in armies in 


visions of the Charitable Trusts Acts, 
1853 to 1894, and appropriated in whole the field, 3rd August, 1907. (August 30.) 


or in part to purposes of elementary. No. 30 (1907). Accession of Venezuela 
education in the administrative county to the Convention signed at Geneva, 6th 
of Kent, or in any part thereof. (Sep- July, 1906, for the amelioration of the 


pursuant to Standing Order No. CXI., 
viz.— 


tember 26.) condition of the wounded and sick in 
III. Special Reports on Educational armies in the field, 8th July, 1907. 
Subjects— | (September 12.) 


1. Volume 18. Education and ite! No. 31 (1907). Agreement between 
ing of the French primary school teacher. | the United Kingdom and Italy respecting 
{October 11.) the importation of drugs and medical 
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preparations, 9th July, 1907. (Septem- 


ber 16.) 


No. 32 (1907). Accession of the United 
Kingdom to the Declarations signed at 
The Hague, 29th July, 1899, respecting 
(1) expanding bullets; (2) asphyxiating 
gases; 30th August, 1907. (September 
25.) 

No. 33 (1907). Agreement between the 
United Kingdom and the United States 
of America respecting protection of 
patents in Morocco, 24ta June, 1907. 
(September 28.) 

No. 34 (1907). Convention between 
the United Kingdom and Russia, re- 
lating to Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet ; 
signed at St. Petersburg, 3lst August, 


1907. (Ratifications exchanged at St. 
Petersburg, 23rd. September, 1907.) 
(October 4.) 


No. 35 (1907). Exchange of Notes 
establishing a modus vivendi between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America with regard to the 
Newfoundland Fisheries, 4th and 6th 
September, 1907. (October 8.) 


No. 36 (1907). Convention between 
the United Kingdom and Belgium for 
the exchange of money orders; signed 
at London, 17th September, 1907. 
(Ratifications exchanged at London, 5th 
October, 1907). (October 15.) 


No. 37 (1907). Agreement between 
the United Kingdom and Sweden respect- 
ing the estates of deceased seamen, 
5th October, 1907. (October 19.) 


No. 38 (1907). Accession of Turkey 
to the Conventions signed at Geneva, 
6th July, 1906, for the amelioration of 
the conditions of the wounded and sick 
in armies in the field, 24th August, 1907. 
(November 4.) 

No. 39 (1907). Accessions, etc. of 
Foreign States to various International 
Treaty Engagements. 

No. 40 (1907). Accession of Nicaragua 
to the Declarations, signed at The Hague 
29th July, 1899, respecting (1) expanding 


bullets; (2) asphyxiating gases; 11th 
October, 1907. (November 15.) 
No. 41 (1907). Agreement between 


the United Kingdom and France supple- 
mentary to Money Order Convention 
of 2Ist September, 1887; signed at 


{LORDS} 
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Paris, 30th June, 1906. (Ratifications 
exchanged at Paris, 23rd October, 1907.) 


No. 42 (1907). Convention between 
the United Kingdom and France for 
the exchange of money orders between 
the United Kingdom and various French 
colonies; signed at Paris, 30th June, 
1906. (Ratifications exchanged at Paris, 
23rd October, 1907.) 


No. 43 (1907). Accessions of British 
Colonies, etc., to the Treaty of Friend- 
ship, Commerce, and Navigation between 
the United Kingdom and Nicaragua ; 
signed at Managua, 28th July, 1905 
(see Treaty Series, No. 12 (1906) ). 
(November 27.) 


No. 44 (1907). Agreement between 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States of America respecting (1) com- 
mercial travellers’ samples entering the 
United Kingdom; (2) import duties 
on British works of art entering the 
United States ; signed at London, 
19th November, 1907. (December 16.) 


No. 45 (1907). Agreement between 
the United Kingdom and France re- 
specting commercial travellers’ samples ; 
signed at Paris, 23rd October, 1907. 
(December 20.) 

No. 46 (1907). International Conven- 
tion respecting the liquor traffic in 
Africa; signed at Brussels, 3rd November, 
1906. (December 30.) 


No. 1 (1908). Commercial Convention, 
Protocol, and Declaration between the 


United Kingdom and Bulgaria; signed 
at Sofia, 9th December, 1905. (Ratifica- 


tions exchanged at Sofia, 26th November, 
1907.) 


No. 2 (1908). Agreement additional 
to the Commercial Convention between 
the United Kingdom and Egypt of 
29th October, 1889; signed at Cairo 
16th December, 1907. (January 24.) 


COLONIES. 
I. (ANNUAL). 

No. 536. Gambia (Report for 1906). 
(August 31.) 

No. 537. British Central Africa Pro- 
tectorate (Report for 1906-1907). 
(September 19.) 

No. 538. Bechuanaland Protectorate 
(Report for 1906-1907). (October 8.) 
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No. 539. Leeward Islands (Report for 
1906-1907). (October 15.) 

No. 540. Straits Settlements (Report 
for 1906). (October 17.) 

No. 541. Turks and Caicos Islands 
(Report for 1906). (October 18.) 

No. 542. Somaliland Protectorate (Re- 
port for 1906-1907). (October 21.) 

No. 543. Bahamas (Report for 1906- 
1907). (October 22.) 

No. 544. Barbados (Report for 1906- 
1907). (October 22. 

No. 545. Trinidad and Tobago (Re- 
port for 1906-1907). (October 26.) 

No. 546. Grenada (Report for 1906- 
1907). (October 28.) 

No. 547. Mauritius (Report for 1906). 
(October 29.) 

No. 548. Fiji 
(November 19.) 

No. 549. Jamaica (Report for 1906- 
1907). (November 27.) 


No. 550. British Guiana (Report for 
1906-1907). (December 2.) 


(Report for 1906). 


No. 551. Northern Nigeria (Report for 
1906-1907). (December 6.) 


No. 552. British Honduras (Report for 
1906). (December 19.) 


No. 553. St. Lucia (Report for 1906- 
1907.) (January 10.) 


II. (MISCELLANEOUS). 


No. 42. Ceylon (Report on the results 
of the mineral survey in 1905-1906). 
(September 23.) 


No. 43. Caicos Islands (Report with 
special reference to the further develop- 
ment of the sisal industry). (October 


26.) 


No. 44. East Africa Protectorate (Re- 
port on Survey Department, by Major 
E. H. Hills, R.E., C.M.G., dated 21st 
February, 1907). (November 4.) 


No. 45. East Africa Protectorate (Re- 
port relating to the geology of the East 
Africa Protectorate, by Mr. H. Brant- 
wood Muff, B.A., of the Geological 
Survey of Great Britain.) (January 
27.) 
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HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS (ROYAL | 
COMMISSION). 


I. Seventeenth Report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts. 
(August 31.) 


II. Calendar of the Manuscripts of the 
Marquis of Bath, preserved at Longleat, 
Wiltshire: Volume III. (Prior Papers). 
(December 11.) 


PRISONS (ENGLAND AND WALES). 

Report of the Commissioners of Prisons 
and the Directors of Convict Prisons, with 
Appendices, for the Year ended 31st 
March, 1907. (September 3.) 


NATIONAL EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


I. Appendix (Section III.) to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioners, 
for the Year 1906. (September 4.) 


II. Appendix (Section I.) to the Annual 
Report of the Commissioners, for the 
Year 1906-1907. (December 18.) 


III. Appendix (Section II.) to the 
Annual Report of the Commissioners, for 
the Year 1906-1907. (January 22. 


TRADE REPORTS. 
I. ANNUAL SERIES. 
No. 3917. Turkey (Damascus). 
No. 3918. Belgium. (September 5.) 
No. 3919. Turkey (Tripoli). 
No. 3920. Italy (Leghorn). 
ber 9.) 
No. 3921. Turkey (Smyrna). 
No. 3922. Brazil (Pernambuco). 
tember 12.) 
No. 3923. Persia (Isaphan and Yezd). 


No. 3924. Guatemala (Trade and 
Finances). (September 13.) 


No. 3925. Muscat. 

No. 3926. Italy (Florence). 
ber 14.) 

No. 3927. United States (Savannah). 

No. 3928. Portugal (Angola). (Septem- 
ber 20.) 

No. 3929. China (Chefoo). 
ber 26.) 

No. 3930. France (Madagascar.) 

No. 3931. China (Swatow). 


No. 3932. China (Mengtzu). (Septem- 
ber 28.) 


(Septem 


(Sep- 


(Septem 


(Septem- 
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No. 3933. United States (Agriculture 
of States of Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho). (October 17.) 


No. 3934. China (Kiungchow 
how)). (October 22.) 


No. 3935. France (Algeria). 


No. 3936. Germany (Trade and Agri- 
culture of Bavaria for 1906 and part 
of 1907). (October 24.) 


No. 3937. Spain (Malaga). 


(Hoi- 


No. 3938. Siam (Bangkok). (October 
25.) 
No. 3939. Roumania (Constantza). 


(October 29.) 
No. 3940. Zanzibar. 
No. 3941. France (Foreign Trade for 


1906 and first half of 1907). (November 
1.) 

No. 3942. Japan (Kobe). (November 
9.) 

No. 3943. China (Foreign Trade). 
(November 13.) 

No. 3944. Bahrain Islands. (Novem- 
ber 16.) 

No. 3945. Netherlands (Finances). 
(December 4.) 

No. 3946. Ecuador (Trade and Fi- 


nances.) 


No. 3947. Austria-Hungary(Finances). 
(December 10.) 


No. 3948. Netherlands (Amsterdam). 
(December 18.) 
No. 3949. Bulgaria. (December 23.) 


No. 3950. Sweden (Finances, 1905- 
1908). 

No. 3951. Persia (Bushire). (January 
8.) 

No. 3952. Brazil (Santos). (January 
9.) 

No. 3953. Persia(Kermanshah). (Jan- 


uary 22.) 


II. MISCELLANEOUS SERIES. 


No. 664. Belgium (coalmining indus- 
try). (September 19.) 

No. 665. China (visit to Southern 
Ports). (October 22.) 


No. 666. Japan (coal 
Kyjushu). (October 29.) 


mines of 
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CANADA. 


Papers relative to the working of 
taxation of the unimproved value of land 
in Canada (in continuation of [Cd. 3191.], 
November 1906). (September 6.) 

IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

I. (Proceedings)— 

1. Return for the month of July, 
1907. (September 3.) 


2. Return for the month of August, 
1907. (September 19.) 


3. Return for the month of September, 
1907. (November 4.) 


4. Return for the month of October, 
1907. (November 26.) 


5. Return for the month of November, 








1907. (January 4.) 
II. Return of advances made under 
the Irish Land Act, 1903, during the 


month of January, 1907. (November 


11.) 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS. 


Reports on the Federated Malay States 
for 1906 (for reports for 1905, see [Cd. 
3186.], October, 1906). (September 7.) 


PETERHEAD HARBOUR. 


Reports respecting Peterhead Harbour 
Works (in continuation of [Cd. 3179.], 
(September 9.) 


LUNACY (IRELAND). 
Fifty-sixth Report of the Inspectors 
| of Lunatics in Ireland, for the year 1906. 
| 
| 





(September 10.) 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

Returns of accidents and casualties 
| as reported to the Board of Trade by the 
| several railway companies in the United 
| Kingdom in pursuance of the Regulation 
of Railways Act (1871), together with the 
reports of the inspecting officers, assistant 
inspecting officers, and sub-inspectors 
of the Railway Department to the Board 
of Trade, upon certain accidents which 
were inquired into— 

I. During the three months ended 
31st March, 1907. (September 12.) 

II. During the three months ended 
30th June, 1907. (November 4.) 


III. During the three months ended 
30th September, 1907. Part I. (Returns 
of Accidents). (January 10.) 


| 
| 
| 
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CONGESTION IN IRELAND (ROYAL 
COMMISSION). 

I. Sixth Report of the Commissioners 
with Appendix (Minutes of Evidence 
taken in County Sligo and County 
Leitrim, 17th to 27th April, 1907, and 
documents relating thereto). Septem- 
ber 13th.) 


II. Seventh Report of the Commis- 
sioners, with first Appendix (Minutes 
of Evidence taken in Ireland, 16th 
May to 11th June, 1907, and documents 
relating thereto), and second Appendix. 
Statistics relating to holdings. October 
19th.) 

III. Eighth Report of the Commis- 
sioners, with Appendix (Minutes of 
Evidence taken in Kerry and Cork, | 
3rd to 19th July, 1907) and documents 
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relating thereto. (November, 27th.) 


IV. Ninth Report of the Commis- | 
sioners, with Appendix (Minutes of | 
Evidence taken in County Mayo, 21st | 
August to 3rd September, 1907) and | 
documents relating thereto. (December 
4th.) 


UNITED STATES, NO. 1. (1907). 
Notes exchanged with the American 
Ambassador on the subject of the New- 
foundland Fisheries. (September 14th.) 


SERVIA (NEW CUSTOMS TARIFF). 

Translation of the New Customs Tariff 
of Servia, as modified by Commercial 
Treaties with the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, 
Belgium, and Turkey; together with 
the Tariff of Servian Duties known as 
“ Trosharina.” (September 14th.) 


VIVISECTION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Third Report of the Commissioners 
with Appendix (Minutes of Evidence, 
April to July, 1907). (September 17th.) 


TUBERCULOSIS (HUMAN AND BOVINE) 
(ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Second Interim Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the relations of human and animal 
tuberculosis. Part II. Appendix, Vol. 3. 
(September 17th.) 


REFORMATORY AND INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS (GREAT BRITAIN). 


Fiftieth Report, for the year 1906, 


(Recess). 58: 


| tory and Industrial Schools. Part “IL 
|General Report and Appendices III. to: 
XI. (September 20th.) 


CYPRUS. 


Annual Report for 1906-1907. 
tember 21st.) 


(Sep- 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD 
(IRELAND). 
Report of the Board, for the year 
ended 31st March, 1907. (September 
23rd.) 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Papers relative to the working of 
taxation of the unimproved value of 
land in New South Wales (in continua- 
tion of [Cd. 3740.], September, 1907.) 
(September 23rd.) 


RUSSIA, NO. 1. (1907). 
Convention, signed 31st August, 1907, 
between Great Britain and Russia, con- 
taining arrangements on the subject of 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet. (Sept- 
ember 25th.) 


AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS (IRELAND)* 

I. Abstracts showing the acreage under 
crops, and the numbers of live stock 
in each county and province, 1906-1907. 
(September 27th.) 


II. Return of prices of crops, live 
stock, and other Irish agricultural pro- 
ducts for the year 1906. (October 4th.) 


III. Agricultural Statistics of Ireland 
with detailed report for the year 1906. 
(October 26th.) 


MINES AND QUARRIES. 


General Report and Statistics for 
1906— 


I. Part II. (Labour)—General Report 
and Statistics relating to persons em- 
ployed and accidents at mines and 
quarries in the United Kingdom, and 
to the enforcement of the Mines and 
Quarries Acts. (September 30th.) 


II. Part III. (Out-put)—General Re- 
port and Statistics relating to the out- 
put and value of the minerals raised 
in the United Kingdom, the amount 
and value of the metals produced, and 
the exports and imports of minerals, 





of His Majesty’s Inspector of Reforma- 


(October 4th.) 
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FIJI. specting the composition and functions 

Correspondence respecting the tenure of the Second or Upper Chamber in 
of land in Fiji. (September 30th.) Foreign States. (December 14.) 

No. 6 (1907). Further paper respecting 

TRISTAN DA CUNHA. the proceedings of the First International 


Further correspondence relating to the | Conference on the sleeping sickness 
Island of Tristan da Cunha (in con- | held in London in June 1907 (in con- 
tinuation of [Cd. 3098], September, 1906). | tinuation of Miscellaneous, No. 4 (1907) 
(September 30.) |[Cd. 3778.]. (December 16.) 

| No.1 (1908). Correspondence respect- 
POLICE opieiatiiahearnd : | ing the Second Peace Conference, held at 

Report of the Commissioner of Police ‘the Hague in 1907 (with reference to 

of the Metropolis, for the year 1906. | « Miscellaneous, No. 1 (1899)”). (Jan- 


(October 1.) | uaryv 4.) 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITIONS | CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION 
COMMITTEE. | BOARDS (BOARD OF TRADE LABOUR 


I. Report of the Committee appointed | DEPARTMENT). 
by the Board of Trade to make inquiries} Report on rules of voluntary con- 
with reference to the participation of ciliation and arbitration boards and 
Great Britain in great international | joint committees. (October 19.) 
exhibitions ; together with the appendices | 
thereto. 

II. Minutes of evidence taken by the | 
Committee appointed by the Board of 
Trade to make inquiries with reference 
to the participation of Great Britain , ead ee 
in great international exhibitions; with | HOUSE-LETTING (SCOTLAND). 
Appendices and Index. (October 2.) Report to the Secretary for Scotland 

(of the Departmental Committee on 
SECONDARY EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) | House-Letting in Scotland. Volume II. 
j, | Minutes of Evidence, Appendices, and 
"| Index. (October 26.) 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887. 
Return of the number of eviction 
notices filed during the quarter ended 
30th September 1907. (October 23.) 


Report for the year 1907, by 
Struthers, Esq., C.B., LL.D. (October 
10.) me : . : me Fi a 

NEWFOUNDLAND. | —— a wETALAD ee 

Further correspondence relating to the Special Report by Miss A. M. Anderson, 
Newfoundland Fishery Question (in con- | principal lady inspector of factories, 
tinuation of [Cd. 3262.], December 1906). | and T. M. Legge, M.D., Medical Inspector 


(October 10.) | of Factories, on dangerous processes in 
cnnea | the coating of metal with lead, 
wane | together with Report by G. E. Duckering, 

I. (Trade).—Review of the trade of | inspector of factories, on an experimental 

India in 1906-1907. (October 16.) | investigation into the condition of work 


II. (Excise Committee).—Orders of the | in tinning workshops. (October 29.) 
Government of India on Chapters XL, | 
XII., and XIII. of the Report of the | COMMERCIAL. 

Excise Committee 1905-1906. (Novem-| No. 10 (1907). Correspondence re- 
ber 12.) specting the additional Act to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention of 5th March, 1902; 

MISCELLANEOUS. signed at Brussels, 28th August, 1907. 

No. 4 (1907). Proceedings of the First | (October 29.) 

Internation»! Conference on the sleeping} No, 11 (1907). Despatch from His 
sickness, held at London in June 1907. Majesty’s Chargé d’Affairs at Paris, 
(October 19.) transmitting a copy of the convention 

No. 5 (1907). Reports from His | respecting the commercial relations be- 

Majesty’s Representatives abroad re-| tween Canada and France; signed at 
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Paris, 19th September, 1907. (Nov- 


ember 28.) 


LIGHT RAILWAYS ACT, 1896. 


I. Orders made by the Light Railway 


Commissioners, and confirmed by the 


Board of Trade— 


{29 JANUARY 1908} 


(Recess). 62 


| 6. Authorising the East and West 
Yorkshire Union Railways Company to 
exercise further borrowing powers. 


| 7. Reviving the powers granted, and 
| extending the period limited by the 
|Cromarty and Dingwall Light Railway 


| Order, 1902, for the compulsory purchase 


1. Amending the Dartford District | of lands, and extending the period limited 


Light Railways Order, 1903. 


2. Amending the Headcorn and Maid- 
stone Junction Light Railway Order, 


1906. 


3. Amending the Holmfield and South 
Ouram Light Railway Orders 1902 and 


1905, 


4, Extending the borrowing powers of | 
the Kent and East Sussex Light Railway 


Company. 


II. Orders made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and modified and con- 


firmed by the Board of Trade— 

1. Authorising ction 
light railways in the urban district of 
Colwyn Bay and Colwyn, in the county of 


Denbigh, in extension of the light railway | 


authorised by the Llandudno and Colwyn 
Bay Light Railway Order, 1898, and 
amending the said Order, and the Llan- 
dudno and Colwyn Bay Light Railway 
(Deviation and Amendment) Order, 1903. 


2. Authorising the transfer to the Great | 


Western Railway Company of the powers 
conferred on the Callington Light Rail- 
way Company by the Callington Light 
Railway Order, 1900, as amended by the 
Callington Light Railway (Extension of 
Time) Order, 1903, and_ reviving the 
powers granted, and extending the period 
limited by the said Orders for the com- 
pulsory purchase of lands, and extending 
the period limited by the said Orders for 
the completion of the railway and 
works thereby authorised. 


3. Transferring to a company the 
powers conferred upon the rural district 
councils of Escrick and of Riccall by the 
Derwent Valley Light Railway Order, 
1902, and amending that Order. 

4, Amending the borrowing powers of 


the Southwold Railway Company, and 
for other purposes. (November 4.) 


5. Authorising the construction of 
additional light railways in the borough 


of Maidstone. 


the construction of | 


by that Order for the completion of the 
| railway and works by that Order 
| authorised, and authorising a deviation 
| of part of the said railway, and the 
| compulsory purchase of certain lands for 
| the purposes of the said railway and 
| works. (December 11.) 

| 

| COLONIAL OFFICE. 

| Despatch to the governors of the self- 


| governing colonies relative to the re- 
organisation of the Colonial Office. 
(November 6.) 


| 

ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

| Report for the Year 1906, Vol. 48. 

| (November 6.) 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN PUBLIC 
HOUSES. 

| Information obtained from certain 

| police forces as to the frequenting of 

| public houses by women and children. 

(November 6.) 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 

| Return of evictions in Ireland for the 
quarter ended 31st September, 1907. 
(November 12.) 


BANKING, RAILWAY, AND SHIPPING 
STATISTICS (IRELAND). 


Report for June, 1907. (November 12.) 


RAILWAY SERVANTS (HOURS OF 
LABOUR). 

Return in pursuance of Section 4 of 
the Regulation of Railways Act, 1889, 
of railway servants of certain classes 
who were on duty on the railways of 
the United Kingdom for more than 
twelve hours at a time, or who, after 
being on duty more than twelve hours, 
were allowed to resume work with less 
than nine hours rest, showing: (1) 
Periods of duty from start to finish 
without any deductions; (2) Periods 
of duty after deduction of time spent 
in travelling home after relief; with 





Appendices giving additional statements 








63 


and explanations furnished by the rail- 
way companies— 

I. On one or more occasions 
during the month of July, 1907. 
(November 13.) 

Il. On one or more occasions 
during the month of October, 1907. 
(January 24.) 


Parliamentary Papers 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (SCOTLAND) 
ACT, 1869. 
Report on the Judicial Statistics of 
Scotland for the year 1906. (November 
14.) 


BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND 
FISHERIES. 


1, Agricultural Statistics, 1906— 

1. Vol. XLI., Part IV. Colonial and 
Foreign Statistics, with Index to Vol. 
XLI. (November 15.) 

2. Vol. XLII, Part I. Acreage and 
Live Stock Returns of Great Britain, 
with summaries of the United King- 
dom. (January 1.) 

II. Annual Report of Proceedings 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
1875 to 1899, the Merchandise Marks 
Acts, 1887 to 1894, the Fertilisers and 
Feeding Stuffs Act, 1893, and the Board 
of Agriculture Act, 1889 (Section 2, 
Sub-section 3), for the year 1906. (De- 
cember 30.) 


ALIENS ACT, 1905. 

Return of alien passengers brought 
to the United Kingdom from ports in 
Europe or within the Mediterranean 
Sea during the three months ended 30th 
September, 1907, together with the 
number of expulsion orders made during 
that period reyuiring aliens to leave 
the United Kingdom. (November 15.) 


UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN ACT, 1905. 

Report by the Local. Government 
Board for Scotland, as to the proceedings 
of Distress Committees in Scotland, for 
the year ended 15th May, 1907. (Novem- 
ber 15.) 

JAMAICA. 

Despatch from the Governor relative 
to the earthquake at Kingston, Jamaica, 
on 14th January, 1907, and the reply 
thereto (in continuation of [Cd. 3560.], 
June, 1907). (November 15.) 


{LORDS} 


(Recess). 
AUSTRALIA. 

Despatch from the Governor-General 
enclosing the Navigation Bill, 1907, of 
the Government of the Commonwealth 
of Australia. (November 15.) 


64 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND MARRIAGES. 


Sixty-ninth Annual Report of the 
Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, and 





Marriages in England and Wales (1906). 
(November 15.) 


INEBRIATES ACTS, 1879-1900 


(SCOTLAND). 
Report of the Inspector for Scotland 
under the Inebriates Acts, for the year 
1906. (November 20.) 


INEBRIATES ACTS (IRELAND). 
Third Report (with Appendices) of 
the Inspector for Ireland under the 
Acts, for the year 1906. (November 
26.) 
NORTH SEA FISHERIES INVESTIGA- 
TION COMMITTEE. 


Second Report (Southern Area) 
Fishery and Hydrographical Investiga- 








| 





tions in the North Sea and, adjacent 
Waters, 1904-1905. Part I. (Novem- 
| ber 27.) 


EXPLOSIVES (EXPLOSION OF GELIGNITE 
ON THE FISHGUARD RAILWAY 
CONSTRUCTION WORKS). 

Report to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department on the circum- 
stances attending an explosion which 
occurred during the operation of thawing 
gelignite in connection with the con- 
struction of the new Great Western 
Railway line from Clarbeston Road to 
Fishguard, Pembrokeshire, on the 26th 
Februray, 1906. (November 27.) 





MERCANTILE MARINE 
PLOYED). 
Return of the number, ages, ratings, 
and nationalities of the seamen em- 
ployed on 4th April, 1906, on vessels 
registered under Part I. of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, in the British Islands. 
(November 29.) 


(SEAMEN | EM- 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 
Memorandum on the study of history 





in Scottish schools. (December 3.) 
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FISHERIES (SCOTLAND). 


Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the | 


Fishery Board for Scotland, for the year 


1906. Part III. Scientific investigations. | 


(November 30.) 


CHECK-WEIGHING IN THE IRON AND 
STEEL TRADES. 

Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Check-weighing in the Iron and 
Steel Trades (with evidence, etc.). 
(December 4.) 

BUILDING ACCIDENTS COMMITTEE, 

Report of the Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department to in- 
quire into the dangers attendant on 


building operations; with draft Regula- | 


tions, Minutes of Evidence, and Appen- 
dices. (December 10.) 


FOREIGN IMPORT DUTIES (1907). 


Statement of the rates of import duties 
levied in European Countries, Egypt, the 
United States, Mexico, Japan, China, 
and Persia, upon the produce and 
manufactures of the United Kingdom. 
(December 14.) 


COST OF LIVING OF THE WORKING 
CLASSES. 

Report of an inquiry by the Board of 
Trade into working class rents, housing 
and retail prices, together with the 
standard rates of wages prevailing in 
certain occupations in the principal in- 
dustrial towns of the United Kingdom ; 
with an introductory memorandum. 
(December 21.) 


OPTIONS AND FUTURES (LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING). 

Report by His Majesty’s Ambassador 
to the United States of America on 
legislation in regard to gambling in 
“options and futures” (supplementary 
to [Cd. 3280.]). (December 21.) 


TRADE WITH NEW ZEALAND (BOARD 
OF TRADE, COMMERCIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE COMMITTEE). 

Report upon the conditions and pros- 
pects of British trade in New Zealand by 
the Advisory Committee on Commercial , 
Intelligence of the Board of Trade, based | 
on information collected by their Com- | 
missioner, Mr. R. J. Jeffray. (December | 
30.) | 

VOL, CLXXXIII, [FourTH SERIEs. | 


{29 JANUARY 1908} 


| Fourth Number. 


(Lecess). 66 


| TRADE WITH CANADA (BOARD OF 
TRADE, COMMERCIAL  INTELLI- 


GENCE COMMITTEE). 


Report upon the Condition and Pros- 
pects of British Trade in Canada by Mr. 
Richard Grigg, Special Commissioner to 


30D? 
the Advisory Committee to the Board of 
Trade on Commercial Intelligence. 
December 30.) 


MINES (ROYAL COMMISSION). 
Minutes of Evidence taken before the 


| Royal Commission on Mines; with 


Index and Appendices. Volume II. 
(December 21.) 


STATISTICS. 
Statistical Abstract for the British 
Empire in each year from 1892 to 1906. 
(January 24.) 


WEST INDIES. 

List of Laws dealing with Emigration 
of Labourers from British West Indian 
Colonies to Foreign Countries. (January 
24.) 

COMMISSION ON IRISH 
RAILWAYS. 

Vice-Regal Commission on Irish Rail- 
ways— 

I. Second Report of the Commis- 
sioners ; 

II. Appendix to the Second Report of 
the Commissioners. (January 24.) 


VICE-REGAL 


NATAL. 

I. Further Correspondence relating to 
Native Affairs in Natal (in continuation 
of [Cd. 3247.] and Cd. 3563.]) ; 

II. Report of the Native Affairs Com- 
mission, 1906-1907. (January 27.) 


TRANSVAAL, 

Further Correspondence relating to 
Legislation affecting Asiatics in the 
Transvaal (in continuation of [Cd. 3308], 
February, 1907). (January 27.) 

The same were ordered to lie on the 
Table. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
List of elementary schools and certified 
efficient schools in England (excluding 
Monmouthshire) on Ist August, 1907. 


C 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Papers relative to the workings of 
taxation on the unimproved value of land 
in Queensland (in continuation of [Cd. 
3761], September, 1907). 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. 
Correspondence relating to proposed 
legislation of Australia and New Zealand 
on the subject of merchant shipping (in 
continuation of [Cd. 3826], November, 
1907. 


NAVY (GUNNERY). 
Result of test of gunlayers with heavy 
guns in His Majesty’s Fleet, 1907. 


POST OFFICE. 

1. Additional articles to the agree- 
ment of 29th April—7th November, 
1906, for the exchange of money orders 
between the Post Office of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Post Office of the Dutch Colony 


of Surinam, dated 28th October, 1907— ; 


2nd December, 1907. 

2. Agreement between the Post Office 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Post Office of the 
Dutch Colony of Curagao, dated 25th 
April, 1907—15th June, 1907. 

3. Agreement between the Post Office 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Post Office of the 
Republic of Salvador, dated 27th June, 
1907—27th August, 1907. 

4, Agreement between the Post Office 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland and the Post Office of the 
Empire of Japan, dated 31st January, 
1907. 


TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES). 
No. 3954. Cuba. 
No. 3955. Portugal (Goa). 


MISCELLANEOUS, No. 2 (1908). 

Reports from His Majesty’s repre- 
sentatives abroad showing the regula- 
tions and methods which guide the 
application of the second ballot at 
elections in foreign countries. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
Rules of the Estates Commissioners, 
dated 4th November, 1907. 


{LORDS} 


(Recess). 

ALIENS ACT,’ 1905. 

Return of alien passengers brought to 
the United Kingdom from ports in 
Europe or within the Mediterranean Sea 
during the three months ended 31 
December, 1907; together with the 
number of expulsion orders made during 


that period requiring aliens to leave the 
United Kingdom. 


68 


CHILDREN UNDER THE POOR LAW. 
Report to the President of the Local 
Government Board by T. J. Macnamara, 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board. 
WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 
SEAMEN. 
Account of the sums received and 
paid in respect of the wages and effects 





of deceased seamen in the year ended 
3lst March, 1907. 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS ACT, 1896, 
MOTOR CAR ACT, 1903. 

Orders by the Secretary for Scotland 
prohibiting motor car traffic on certain 
highways— 

1. (Dated 26th October, 1907) in the 
county of Wigtown. 

2. (Dated 20th November, 1907) in the 
county of Perth. 





Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND). 

1. General rules for the management 
of the Kingseat Asylum at Newmachar, 
Aberdeen. 

2. General rules for the government 
of the asylum, Riccartsbar, Paisley. 
FACTORY AND WORKSHOP (DANGEROUS 

AND UNHEALTHY INDUSTRIES). 
_ Regulations made by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department in 
pursuance of Section 79 of the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901— 


1. Dated 28th August, for the processes 
of spinning and weaving hemp or jute or 
hemp or jute tow, and processes in- 
_ cidental thereto. 


| 2. Dated 13th December, for the manu- 
| facture of nitro- and amido-derivatives 
lof benzene, and the manufacture of 
| explosives in the use of dinitrobenzol 
‘or dinitrotoluol. 
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3. Dated 20th December, 1907, in| Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, shall be 
respect of processes involving the use of | applied as appropriations in aid of the 
horsehair from China, Siberia, and Russia. | moneys to be granted by Parliament for 

| Mercantile Marine Services. 
TRINIDAD. 
Rules for the government of district INLAND REVENUE. 


prisons, and amended rules providing for _ Treasury Minutes, dated 5th December, 
punishment of officials for breaches of j997__ ~ 


— 1. Appointing Mr. George Frederick 
LUNACY. Howe to be a Special Commissioner of 

1. Report to the Lord Chancellor of Income aes 
the number of visits made, the number of - Appointing Mr. Albert Grassman to 


patients seen, and the number of miles | bea 1 Spec ial Commissioner of Income Tax. 
travelled by the visitors of lunatics, | 


pursuant to the Lunacy Act, 1890, BANK OF ENGLAND. 
between Ist April, 1907, and lst Septem- Return of the amount of notes issued 
ss 1907. more than forty years and outstanding 


. Return of all sums received by the, on 30th October, 1907, which have been 


v ites of lunatics for travelling expenses, | Wtitten off. 
or upon any other account, from Ist | 


January to 3lst December, 1907. PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
| Treasury Minute, dated 11th December, 
PUBLIC TRUSTEE | 1907, authorising the renewal of the lease 
The Public Trustee Rules, 1907, dated | of two small plots of land near the Royal. 
29th November, 1907. | Marine Hotel, Kingstown. 
SHIPPING CASUALTIES. SUPERANNUATION (TREASURY 


General rules for formal investigations ae 
into shipping casualties and appeals and| I. Granting retired allowances under 


re-hearings. | Section 2 of the Superannuation Act, 
3 | 1887, to— 
COUNTY COURTS. | 1. Mr. T.S. Williams, counter clerk and 
Treasury Order, dated 22nd October, | telegraphist, London Postal District, 
1907, regulating fees in county courts. | Post Office, dated 23rd August, 1907. 


2. Mr. T. O. Hewitt, engineer, first 
DEFERRED ANNUITY FUND. class, Engineer-in-Chief’s Department, 


: : R | Post Office, dated Ist October, 1907. 
First Septennial Actuarial Report o ‘ ia pecan ge 


th t d liabiliti f the Ele- 3. Mr. F. T. Freeman, staff clerk, 
mies " tal ss Teachers’ he Be War Office, dated 22nd October, 1907. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ | 


Annuity Fund. 4. Mr. John Guillon, foreman of the 
|vard, Chatham, Admiralty, dated 2nd 
LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1906. | November, 1907. 


Treasury Minute, dated 6th Januarv,| 5. Mr. H. E. Kohler, overseer, Post 
1908, directing that the “ Labourer’s | Office, Brighton, dated 20th Nov ember r, 
Cottages Fund Account” be examined | 1907. 
and audited by the Comptroller and| ¢ yy, 7. RF. Hart, assistant super- 


Auditor-General. | intendent, Post Office, Brighton, dated 


CCOUNTS AND CHARGES ACT, | a November, 1907. 
eta ny - . Mr. W. L. Mowll, overseer, Post 


Treasury Minute, dated 16th oecenve | ote, Brighton, dated 20th November, 
1907, under Section 2 (3) of the Public | 1907. 

Accounts and Charges Act, 1891 Aocageed 8. Mr. Westington, overseer, Post 
that, as from the Ist April, 1908, the | Office, fanaa dated 20th November, 


receipts under Section 28 (9) of the | 1907. 
C2 
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9. Mr. Charles Barwick, rural postman,’ 3. (Patents).— Register of Patent 
Scarborough Post Office, dated 12th Agents’ Rules, 1908; dated 17th 


December, 1907. bi 


10. Mr. W. R. Barton, a’ clerk of the 
Higher Grade of the Second Division, 
War Office, dated 16th December, 1907. 


11. Mr. Walter Charles Bass, estab- 
lished butler, Haslar Hospital, Admiralty 
dated 8th January, 1908. 

12. Mr. Owen Cook, second class 
surveyor of taxes, Inland Revenue, 
dated 10th January, 1908. 

II. Dated 5th September,* 1907, 
declaring that Henry Harris, labourer, 
Royal Laboratory, War Department, 
was appointed without a civil service 
certificate, through inadvertence on the 
part of the head of his department. 


IIT. Dated 28th October, 1907, grant- 
ing a special pension to Sir H. W. Prim- 
rose, K.C.B., C.S.1., 1.8.0., late chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue. 

IV. (Professional! Qualifications.) — 
Dated 21st November, 1907, declaring 
that for the due and efficient discharge 
of the duties of the office of Small Hold- 
ings Commissioner, professional or other | 
peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to 
be acquired in the public service are 
required, 

'PUBLIC RECORDS. 

1. High Court of Justice (King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer). 
—Second schedule containing a list and 
particulars of classes of documents 
belonging to the late Courts of King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice 
which are not considered of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation 
in the Public Record Office. 

2. (War Department). — Seventh 
schedule containing a list and particulars | 
of classes of documents pertaining to 
the department of His Majesty’s principal 
Secretary of State for War and deposited 
in the Public Record Office which are | 
not considered of sufficient public value 
to justify their preservation therein. 

PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT, 1907. 

1. (Designs).—Designs Rules, 1908 ; 
dated 17th December, 1907. 


2. (Patents).— Patents Rules, 1908; 
dated 17th December, 1907. 


December, 1907. 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 
Statements of receipts and payments 
made by the Board of Trade, for the 
year ended 3lst March, 1907; together 
with an account of the receipt and issue 
of stores. 


SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANKS,” MONEY 
ORDERS, AND TRANSMISSION OF 
WAGES. 


Account of all deposits received and 
repaid by the Board of Trade on account 
of Seamen’s Savings Banks, under the 
authority of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, during’the year ended 26th 
November, 1906, and of the interest 
thereon ; Statement showing the number 
and amount of seamen’s money orders 
issued and paid at ports in the United 
Kingdom and at ports abroad, from 
1855 to 31st March, 1907; also State- 
ments showing the receipts and payments 
in connection with the transmission of 
seamen’s wages, Home and Foreign, 
from 1878 to 3lst March, 1907. 


GENERAL LIGHTHOUSE FUND. 
Account of the General Lighthouse 
Fund showing income and expenditure 

for year ended 31st March, 1907. 


POST OFFICE. 
I. (Foreign and Colonial Post)— 
1. (Japan).—The Foreign and Colonial 
Parcel Post Amendment (No. 10.) War- 
rant, 1907, dated 12th September, 1907. 
2. (Pitcairn Island and French Settle- 


/ments of Oceania).—The Foreign and 


Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 
11) Warrant, 1907, dated 16th Septem- 
ber, 1907. 

3. (Portugal).—The Foreign and 
Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 
12) Warrant, 1908, dated 18th September, 
1908. 

4, (British East Africa Protectorate). 
—The Foreign and Colonial Parcel Post 
Amendment (No. 13) Warrant, 1908, 
dated 16th January, 1908. 

Il. (Foreign and Colonial Post except 
Parcels).—Treasury Warrant, dated 30th 
September, 1907, as to the Foreign and 
Colonial Parcel Post except Parcels. 
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POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS 
(INCLUDING TELEPHONES). 


Account showing the gross amount 


received and expended on account of 


the Telegraph Service during the year 
ended 3lst March, 1907, and the balance 
of the expenditure over receipts and 
additional statement; together with 
account showing the gross amount re- 
ceived and the gross amount expended 
in respect of the Telegraph Service, 
including telephones, from the date of 
the transfer of the telegraphs to the 
State to the 3lst day of March, 1907, 
(in continuation of Paper No. 369 of 
session 1906) and certain other statistics. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 
1894 TO 1903. 


1. Order dated 23rd August, 1907, 
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loans paid off or discharged during the 
half-year, and the loans outstanding 
at the close of the half-year, stating, 
so far as the public convenience will 
allow, the purpose or service for which 
moneys have been raised during the 
half-year. 


2. (Loans raised in England).—Return 
of all loans raised in England, charge- 
able on the revenues of India, outstanding 
at the commencement of the half-year 
;ended on the 30th September, 1907, 
with the rates of interest and _ total 
amount payable thereon, and the date 
of the termination of each loan, the 
'debt incurred during the half-year, 
|the moneys raised thereby during the 
| half-year, the loans paid off or discharged 
|during the half-year, and the loans 
| outstanding at the close of the half-year 





entitled the “Glanders or Farey Order stating, so far as the public convenience 


of 1907.” 


2. Order dated 26th August, 1907, 
defining a foreign animals quarantine 
station at the Port of Liverpool. 


3. Order dated 135th September, 1907, 


lefining a foreign animals quarantine | 


station at the Royal Albert Docks, in 
the Port of London. 


4. Order dated 19th September, 1907, 
revoking Order No. 7324 of the 26th 
August, 1907, defining a foreign animals 
quarantine station at the Port of Liver- 
pool. 


5. Order dated 23rd October, 1907, 
revoking Order *No. 7335 of the 13th 
September, 1907, defining a foreign 
animals quarantine station in the borough 


of East Ham. 


6. Order dated 28th November, 1907. 
revoking Order No. 6612 of 15th May. 
1903, defining a foreign animals wharf 
at the port at Southampton. 


INDIA, 


1. (Loans raised in India).—Return 
of all loins raised in India chargeable 
on the Revenues of India, outstanding 
at the commencement of the half-year 
ended on the 30th September, 1907, with 
the rates of interest and total amount 
payable thereon, and the date of the 
termination of each loan, the debt 
incurred during the half-year, the moneys 
raised thereby during the half-year, the 


| will allow, the purpose or service for 
| which moneys have been raised during 
| the half-year. 
| 

POLLING DISTRICTS. 

1. (County of Lancaster).—Order made 
| by the Council of the County of Lancaster 
're-dividing the Parliamentary Division 

of Gorton into convenient polling dis- 
tricts. 

2. (County of West Suffolk).—Order 
made by the Council of West Suffolk 
re-naming the Bradford St. George 
Polling District, the Rougham Polling 
District. 5 38 

3. (County of Surrey).—Orders made 
by the Council of the County of Surrey 





(i.) Dividing the present Parliamentary 
Polling district of Farnham into three 
polling districts. . wf 


(ii.) Altering the boundary between 
the Windlesham and Bagshot Polling 
Districts. 

4, (City of Bath)—Order made by 
the Council of the City of Bath altering 
certain Polling Districts in Lyncombe, 
and Widcombe, and Walcot (Wards, 
in the City of Bath. - 1¢ 39 

5. (County of East Suffolk).—Order 
mide by the Council of the County of 
East Suffolk altering certain Polling 
Districts in the Northern or Lowestoft 
| Parliamentary Division of the county. 
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PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1853-1891 
(CONDITIONAL LICENCE). 

Licence granted by His Majesty to 
John Williams or Taylor, under the 
provisions of the Penal Servitude Acts, 
1853-1891, to which are annexed con- 
ditions other than those contained in 
Schedule A. of the Penal Servitude 
Act. 1864. 


SHOP HOURS ACT, 1904. 

I. Orders made by the following 
borough councils, and confirmed by the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, fixing the hours of closing 
for certain classes of shops within the 
respective boroughs— 

1. Haslingden. 

2. Burslem. 

. Rawtenstall. 

. Thornaby-on-Tees. 
Widnes. 

. Macclesfield. 

II. Orders made by the following 
county councils, and confirmed by the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, fixing the hours of closing for 
certain classes of shops within the re- 
spective counties— 

1. Chester (Northwich and rural parish 
of Winnington). 

2. Lancaster (urban district of Little- 
borough). 

3. West Riding of Yorkshire (urban 
districts of Golear, Linthwaite, Marsden, 
and Slaithwaite). 

Ill. Orders made by the following 
metropolitan boroughs fixing the hours 
of closing for certain classes of shops 
within the respective metropolitan 
boroughs— 

1. Shoreditch. 

2. Stepney. 

IV. Orders made by the following 
county borough councils, and confirmed 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, fixing the hours of closing 
for certain classes of shops within the 
respective county boroughs— 


Ot wm os 


oO 


1. Preston. 

2. Halifax. 

V. Order made by the Cheltenham 
Borough Town Council, and confirmed 
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by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, fixing the hours of closing 
for certain classes of shops within the 
borough. 

VI. Order made by the following 
Urban District Councils, and confirmed. 
by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, fixing the hours of closing 
for certain class of shops within the 
respective urban districts— 

1. Tunstall. 

2. Llanelly. 

VII. Orders made by the Secretary 
for Scotland providing for the early 
closing of certain shops classes of Shops— 

1. In the bureh of dated 
3ist August, 1907. 

2. In the Shettleston and Tollcross 
Special Lighting District in the county 
of Lanark, dated 14th Oetober, 1907. 

3. In the burgh of Perth, dated 4th 
December, 1907. 


Dundee, 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1899. 
Annual Statistical Report by the 
University Court of the University of 
Glasgow to the Secretary for Scotland. 
under the provisions of Section 30 ot 
the Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889. 
for the vear 1906-1907. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Order amending final Order No. 42, 
made under Section 11 (8) of the Edu- 
cation Act, 1902. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT, 1878. 

Orders in Council, dated 21st Decem- 
ber, 1907— 

1. Defining the amount of error to 
be tolerated in local standards when 
verified of re-verified by the Board ot 
Trade. 

2. Fixing the fees to be paid in respect 
of the verification and stamping of 
weights and measures. 


NAVAL AND MARINE PAY AND 
PENSIONS ACT, 1865. 

Orders in Council approving memorials 
of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty praving sanction to— 

1. Certain revised arrangements in 
connection with the victualling of His 
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Majesty’s Fleet, dated 9th September, | 


1907. 


2. The amendment of Clause 8 of 
Order in Council of 29th November, 
1881, as to appointment of colonels- 
commandant R.M.A. and R.M.L.L, 
dated 9th September, 1907. 


3. The payment of allowances for 
auditing the accounts of the boys’ fund 
in training ships and establishments, 
dated 9th September, 1907. 


4. The payment .to  engineer-lieu- 
tenants on the senior list of similar 
allowances to those payable to engineer- 
lieutenants on the junior list when 
employed as senior engineers in certain 
ships, dated 2nd November, 1907. 


5. The amendment of the regulations 
for the R.N.R. approved by Order in 
Council of 20th October, 1902, in regard 
to appointment of midshipmen to rank 
of acting sub-lieutenant, and the ap- 
pointment of midshipmen and acting 
sub-lieutenants in the R.N.R., date 
2nd November, 1907. 


6. The abolition, as from Ist July, 
1906, of the non-substantive rating of 
“trained man” for stokers entered for 
combined service in the Royal Navy 
and Royal Fleet Reserve; and the 
increase of the non-continuous service 
rate of pay of these special service 
stokers, Ist class, from 1s. 9d. to 1s. 10d. 
a day from that date, dated 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1907. 

7. The variation of the allowance 
within the existing maximum of 4d. a 
day to the Yeoman of Stores in ships 
of the Navy, dated 2nd November, 
1907.4 


8. Seamen and Marines lent for 
colonial employment in West Africa 
being allowed to count such service 
as double time for purposes of pension, 
dated 2nd November, 1907. 


9. The issue of certain allowances 
in lieu of victuals to any persons in the 
Royal Navy or Royal Marines, dated 
2nd; November, 1907. 


~ 10. The payment of certain allowances 
to officers of the Royal Marines employed 
as instructors of wireless telegraphy or 
as assistants for wireless telegraphy 
duties in His Majesty’s Fleet, dated 
21st December, 1907. 
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11. The payment ofa certain allowance, 
in addition to full pay, to the Engineer 
Commander borne for Fleet duties on 
the China Station, so long as there is 
no Engineer Captain so borne, dated 
21st December, 1907. 

12. The payment of special allowances 
to Junior Engineer Officers appointed 
for instructional duties at training estab- 
lishments for boy artificers and mechan- 
icians, dated 2ist December, 1907. 


13. A modification of the regulations 
for the advancement of boy artificers, 
dated 21st December, 1907. 


14. An amendment of the rule by 
which the time served by petty officers 
may, under certain conditions, be doubled 
for pension purposes, dated 21st Decem- 
ber, 1907. 


15. A revision of the titles and rates 
of pay of cook ratings, and removal of 
certain restrictions as to amount of 
pension under Article 19324 of the 
Regulations for the government of His 
Majesty’s Naval Service, dated 21st 
December, 1907. 

16. A rule allowing 3rd Class domestics 
who have served as Ist or 2nd Class 
domestics to be recommended for the long 
service and good conduct medal, thus 
admitting of the award of the medal 
on re-employment in one of the higher 
ratings, dated 21st December, 1907. 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT, 1890. 

Order in Council, dated 9th September, 
1907, entitled “The Nigeria Coinage 
Order in Council, 1907.” 

Orders in Council, dated 2nd Novem- 
ber, 1907— 

1. Providing for the exercise of His 
Majesty’s jurisdiction in the islands of 
the Pacific Ocean known as the New 
Hebrides in accordance with the terms 
of the Anglo-French Convention. 

2. Entitled “ The East Africa Order 
in Council, 1907.” 

3. Entitled **‘ The North Eastern Rho- 
desia Order in Council, 1907.” 

4. Entitled “The Swaziland Crown 
Lands Order in Council, 1907.” 

Order in Council, dated 21st Decem- 
ber, 1907, entitled “The Nyasaland 


| Order in Council, 1907 (No. 2).” 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 


Orders in Council, dated 2nd November, 
1907— 


1. Relating to seamen’s lodging houses 
in the district of the county borough of 
Swansea. 


2. Confirming byelaws made by the 
Trinity House of Kingston-upon-Hull 
fixing the rates of pilotage between Hull 
and Goole. 


3. Applying Section 238 of the Act to 
seamen who desert from Roumanian 
merchant ships. 


4, Revoking Orders in Council of 
3rd February, 1863, and 7th January, 
1864, made under the Passengers Act, 
1855, respecting the carriage of emi- 
grants on board ship. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 1858. 

Order in Council, dated 21st December, 
1907, approving a statement of new and | 
revised appointments and alterations of | 
salaries in the establishment of the | 
Secretary of State for India in Council. 





NAVAL DISCIPLINE ACT, 1866. 
Order in Council, dated 2nd November, 
1907, approving certain revised General 
Orders for regulating the procedure and 
practice of Naval courts-martial; to 

come into force on Ist April, 1908. 





COLONIAL PRISONERS REMOVAL ACT, 
1884. 
Order in Council, entitled, ‘‘ The 


Colonial Prisoners Removal Order in 
Council, 1907,” dated 9th September, 
1907. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD. 
Accounts for the year ended Ist July, 
1907. Delivered (pursuant’to Act), and 
ordered to lie on the Table. 


MARGATE PIER AND HARBOUR 
COMPANY. 


Report and statement of accounts for 
the year ended, 5th April, 1907. De- 
livered (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
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to lie on the Table. 


His Majesty. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 


Statutes made— 


1. By the Governing Body of Peter- 
house or St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
on the 4th May, 1907, altering and 
amending Statute XXI. of the Statutes 
of the College. 


2. By the Governing Body of Trinity 
College, Oxford, on the 27th May, 1907, 
altering and amending Statute I. of 
the Statutes of the College. 


3. By the Governing Body of Queen's 
College, Oxford, on the 19th June, 1907, 
altering and amending Stat. Tit. II., 
Clauses 1, 2, 7, 8, 9, and 15, and Stat. 
Tit. XXIII., Clause 8, of the Statutes of 
the College. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed. (No. 1). 


80 
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UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 1889. 

University Court Ordinances :— 

1. No. 22 (Edinburgh, No. 11). Regu- 
lations for degrees in arts. 

2. No. 23 (Glasgow No. 6). 
lations for degrees in arts. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed. (No. 2.). 


> 
Regu- 


House adjourned at_ half-past 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 29th January, 1908. 





The House met at Two of the Clock. 


MESSAGE TO ATTEND HIS MAJESTY. 
The House went ; and having returned, 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House, 
That he had issued, during the Recess, 
Warrants for New Writs, for Liverpool 
(Kirkdale Division), in the room of David 
Maclvor, esquire, deceased; Kingston- 
upon-Hull, the hon. Charles Henry 
Wellesley Wilson, called to the House of 
Peers ; Devonshire (Ashburton Division), 
Harry Trelawney Eve, esquire, K.C., who 
hath accepted the Office of Judge of the 
High Courtof Justice; Herefordshire 
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(Southern or Ross Division), Lieutenant- 
Colonel Alan Coulstoun Gardner, de- 
ceased ; County Carlow, John Hammond, | 
esquire, deceased. 
ee een | 

NEW WRIT. 

New Writ for the County of Corn- | | 
wall (Mid or St. Austell Division), | 
in the room of William Alexander | 
McArthur, esq., (Chiltern Hundreds).— | 
(Mr. W “hiteley.) 

NEW MEMBERS SWORN. | 

Arthur Hill, esquire, commonly called | 
Lord Arthur Hill, for County of Down | 
(West Down Division) ; Charles McArthur | 
esquire, Parliamentary Borough of Liver- | 
pool (Kirkdale Division) ; Guy Greville | 
Wilson, esquire, commonly called the | 
hon. Guy Greville Wilson, Parliamen- | 
tary Borough of Kingston-wpon- -Hull | 
(West Division) ; John Phillips, esquire, 
County of Longford (South Longford 
Division) ; Captain Earnest Fitzroy 
Morrison-Bell, County of Devon (Mid or 
Ashburton Division. .) 


IMPRISONMENT OF A MEMBER (MR. 
LAURENCE GINNELL). 


Mr. SPEAKER acquainted the House 
that he had received the following Letter | 
from Mr. Justice Ross, relating to the 
Imprisonment of Mr. Laurence Ginnell, 
Member of this House :— 

Land Judge’s Court, 
Four Courts, 
Dublin, 
2nd January, 1908. 


SIR, 

I beg to inform you that, by order | 
of this Court dated 20th day of 
December, 1907, it was declared that 
Lawrence Ginnell, esq., Member ot 
Parliament, was guilty of contempt of 
court, and was ordered to be imprisoned 
in Kilmainham Prison, for the term of 
six calendar months from the date of his 
arrest or until further order. 

In pursuance of the said order the 
hon. Member was arrested on the 23rd 
of December, 1907. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
JOHN Ross, 
Judge of the High Court of Justice, 
Chancery Division. 

To the Right Hon. The Speaker of the 

House of Commons. 


(29 JANUARY 1908} 


| tempt, 


made. 
| deavoured to raise the question of privilege, 
_ he was told that privilege did not arise until 


‘matter. 


of a Member. 82 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 


| said he paused for a moment expecting the 


Chancellor of the Exchequer to make some 
Motion upon the communication which 
had just been made to the House. Those 
hon. Members who had taken the trouble 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
precedents and history of the House 
| must be aware that there was no instance 
in which a letter of this kind had been re- 
|ceived without a Motion being made to 
appoint a Committee to enquire into the 
matter, and report to the House whether 
there were any circumstances connected 
with it which required the further attention 
of the House. *He would not delay the 
House by reading precedents, because 
it was only a short time since a similar 
case arose, and then the precedents were 
gone into fully. In that case the late 
yovernment was in office, and the then 


| Prime Minister took the course which 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer was now 


| taking—he left it to a private Member 


to make the Motion. The right hon. 
Gentleman then explained that he had 
not himself moved the Motion because 
the offence was not one of simple con- 
but was complicated by the 
magistrates taking action under the 
Statute of Edward III. But for that the 
right hon. Gentleman said he would have 
made the Motion according to precedent. 
But the present was not a complicated 


'case; it was a simple case of contempt 
|of court, 


and should be dealt with in 
accordance with precedents. But when 
the Motion was made, and it was pointed 


‘out what the clear and unvarying prece- 


dent had been, the then Prime Minister 
accepted the Motion he (Mr. Redmond) 
When in a former case he en- 


the arrest had actually taken place. No 
such objection could be raised now, and he 
submitted that there was no instance 
in the whole historv of Parliament where 
a Member had been imprisoned for 
contempt of court, where a Committee 
had not been appointed. He was sorry 
it had been left to him to move in this 
He thought it would have been 
better if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had followed former precedents and 
moved the Motion himself. However, he 


‘was the best judge of what was his duty 


towards the House and towards questions 
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of privilege arising in the House, and he 
had no right to blame him. He would, 
however, do what he did in 1902, in 
the case of the hon. Member who sat 
for North Sligo. He would move a 
Motion in the exact terms as that which 
was then adopted by the House, viz.— 

“That the letter of 2nd January, 1908, from 
Mr. Justice Ross to Mr. Speaker, informing the 
House of the attachment of Mr. Laurence 
Ginnell for contempt of court, be referred to a 
Select Committee for the purpose of considering 
whether any of the matters referred to therein 
demand the attention of this House.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: By this Motion my 
functions are really brought into opera- 
tion. I have to consider, when a Motion 
of this kind is made, whether prima facie 
the question of privilege is raised. [ 
have been refreshing my memory as to the 
precedents, and I find there are a number 
of cases in which committees have been 
appointed to consider matters similar 
to the one now bronght before the House. 
Five out of the last six cases dealt with 
were referred to committees, and the 
committees invariably came to the same 
conclusion—namely, that the privileges 
of Parliament do not extend to cases of 
criminal contempt, and the hon. Member 
for Waterford has asked the House once 
more to reopen a question which I 
cannot help thinking the House has 
decided over and over again. I base 
myself on what occurred in 1903, 
when a similar case arose on the arrest 
of the hon. Member who then sat for 
Noth Sligo, and my predecessor declined 
to allow such a motion as the hon. 
Member now proposes to be made on 
the ground that in a case of criminal 
contempt there was no privilege. I find 
myself unable to get away from the 
precedent my predecessor laid down on 
that occasion. It is for me to say 
whether there are prima facie grounds 
for supposing that there has been any 
breach of privilege in the committal of 
this hon. Member, and in the absence of 
any distinction having been drawn, I am 
bound to say I do not think there is any 
prima facie case of breach of privilege. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked who 
was to decide whether this was a case of 
civil or criminal contempt. He respect- 
fully called attention to the fact that in 
the document the Speaker had read there 


Mr. John Felmond, 
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was no intimation from the Judge as 
to the nature of the contempt. He 
further contended that the decisions of 
committees did not bind the House unless 
the House specifically adopted them, 
and the report of the committee in 1902 
was never discussed or adopted by the 
House. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: In answer tothe two 
points taken by the hon. Member, I 
would like to say that the reports of the 
Select Committees which have been 
referred to, always recommended that 
the House should take no further action, 
and the very fact that the House took no 
further action is to my mind proof that 
the House approved the decisions of 
those committees and assented to their 
findings. The second point put, is how 
do I know this hon. Member was com- 
mitted in respect of criminal contempt ? 
If there were any suggestion that the 
hon. Member had only been guilty of a 
civil contempt the matter might be 
different, and there might be a matter 
to be inquired into; but I have never 
heard it alleged that there is any question 
of civil contempt. Civil contempt 1 
understand to be a re-usal to pay a debt 
adjudged to be due. I have no official 
intimation of what occurred. I can only 
use the same means as the hon. Member 
of informing myself, and, subject to its 
being shown that the contempt of which 
the hon. Member was guilty was a civil 
and not a criminal one, I do not see how 
it can be dealt with as a matter of 
privilege. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) pointed 
out that the decisions in previous cases 
were decisions of magistrates at petty 
sessions or of a common law Judge, and 
seeing that Mr. Justice Ross was a Judge 
of the Chancery Division, it seemed to 
him the point was well worth inquiring 
into before a committee. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I think Iam right in 
saying that Mr. Justice Ross was the 
Judge in the 1902 case, and committed 
the hon. Member for North Sligo. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said that was a 
committal by the magistrates in the 
exercise of criminal! jurisdiction. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I may be wrong 
about the 1902 case; but, at any rate, 
in the 1903 case Mr. Justice Ross was 
the Judge, and he then clearly had a 
criminal jurisdiction. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND asked how it 
was to be proved that a Member had 
been guilty of only a civil contempt. So 
long as there was doubt as to that it was 
better that the House should follow the 
old precedents even at the risk of erring 
in being too lenient. He hoped he 
would be allowed to move his Motion. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I should be very 
glad to allow the Motion to be moved if 
I thought it compatible with my duty. 
I can assure the hon. Member that it is 
very disagreeable to me to have to 
decide these matters. I would much 
rather the House should decide them. 
At the same time the duty is cast on 
me to decide whether a prima facie case 
is made out, and I am bound to say I 
do not think it has been made out or 
even suggested that this case is one of 
civil and not of criminal contempt. | 

ELECTIONS. | 

Ordered, That all Members who are | 
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for any Lord of Parliament, or other 
Peer or Prelate, not being a Peer of 
Ireland at the time elected, and not 
having declined to serve for any county, 
city, or borough of Great Britain, to 
concern himself in the election of Mem- 
bers to serve for the Commons in Parlia- 
ment, except only any Peer of Ireland, 
at such Elections in Great Britain 
respectively where such Peer shall appear 
as a candidate, or by himself, or any 
others, be proposed to be elected; or 
for any Lord-Lieutenant or Governor 
of any county to avail himself of any 
authority derived from his Commission, 
to influence the Election of any Member 
to serve for the Commons in Parliament. 





Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been elected or returned 
a Member of this House, or endeavoured 
so to be, by Bribery, or any other corrupt 
practices, this House will proceed with 
the utmost severity against all such 
persons as shal! have been wilfully 
concerned in such Bribery or other 
corrupt practices. 








WITNESSES. 
Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath been tampering with 


returned for two or more places in any | any Witness, in respect of his evidence 
part of the United Kingdom do make | to be given to this House, or any Com- 
their Election for which of the places} mittee thereof, or directly or indirectly 
they will serve, within one week after) hath endeavoured to deter or hinder 
it shall appear that there is no question | any person from appearing or giving 
upon the Return for that place; and | evidence, the same is declared to be a 
if any thing shall come in question | high crime or misdemeanor; and. this 
touching the Return or Election of any | House will proceed with the utmost 
Member. he is to withdraw during the | severity against such offender. 

time the matter is in debate: and that ; 
all Members returned upon double Re- 
turns do withdraw till their Returns 
are determined. 


Resolved, That if it shall appear that 
any person hath given false evidence 
in any case before this House, or any 
Committee thereof, this House will pro- 

Resolved, That no Peer of the Realm, ! ceed with the utmost severity against 
except such Peers of Ireland as shall! such offender. , 
for the time being be actually elected, | 
and shall not have declined to serve, 
for any county, city, or borough of Great 
Britain, hath any right to give his vote 
in the Election of anv Member to serve 
in Parliament. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
Ordered, That the Commissioners of 
the Police of the Metropolis do take 
care that, during the Session of Parlia- 
ment, the passages through the streets 





Resolved, That it is a high infringe- 
ment of the liberties and privileges of 
the Commons of the United Kingdom 


leading to this House be kept free and 
open, and that no obstruction be per- 
mitted to hinder the passage of Members 
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to and from this House, and that no 
disorder be allowed in Westminster Hall, 
or in the passages leading to this House 
during the Sitting of Parliament, and 
that there be no annoyance therein or 
thereabouts; and that the Serjeant at 
Arms attending this House do com- 
municate this Order to the Commissioners 
aforesaid. 


VOTES AND PROCEEDINGS. 
Ordered, That the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings of this House be printed being 
first perused by Mr. Speaker; and that 
he do appoint the printing thereof; and 
that no person but such as he shall 
appoint do presume to print the same. 





PRIVILEGES. 


On the Question, That a Committee 
of Privileges be appointed— 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked what were 


the privileges in question. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I amafraid it would 
take me a very long time to go into the 
matter. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to move 
as an addition “including the question of 
the arrest of Mr. L. Ginnell.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER : I have just ruled that 
that is not a matter of privilege. 


Ordered, That a Committee of Privi- 
leges be appointed. 


—_—_—— 


OUTLAWRIES BILL. 
“For the more effectual preventing 
Clandestine Outlawries,” read the first 
time ; to be read a second time. 


JOURNAL. 
"Ordered, That the Journal of this 
House, from the end of the last Session 


to the end of the present Session, with | 


an Index thereto, be printed. 


Ordered, That the said Journal and 
Index be printed by the appointment 
and under the direction of Sir Courtenay 
Peregrine Ilbert, K.C.S.I., C.LE., the 
Clerk of this House. 
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Ordered, That the said Journal and 
Index be printed by such person as shall 
be licensed by Mr. Speaker, and that 
no other person do presume to print 
the same. 


PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS 
(RECESS). 

The following Papers, presented by 
His Majesty's Command during the 
Recess, were delivered to the Librarian 
of the House of Commons during the 
Recess, pursuant to the Standing Order 
of the 14th August, 1896 :— 


1. Trade Reports (Annual Series).— 
Copies of Diplomatic and Consular Re- 
ports, Annual Series, Nos. 3917 to 3955. 

2. Trade Reports (Miscellaneous Series). 

—Copies of Diplomatic and Consular 
Reports, Miscellaneous Series, Nos. 664 
to 666. 

3. Treaty Series (No. 27, 1907).—Copy 
of International Sanitary Convention. 
Signed at Paris, 3rd December, 1903. 
Ratifications deposited at Paris, 6th 
April, 1907. 

4. Treaty Series (No. 28, 1907).—Copy 
of Declaration between the United King- 
dom and Portugal respecting Boundaries 
in Central Africa (Barotseland.) Signed 
at London, 12th August, 1903. 

5. Treaty Series (No. 29, 1907).—Copy 
of Accession of Ecuador to the Convention 
signed at Geneva, 22nd August, 1864, 
for the Amelioration of the Condition 
of the Wounded in Armies in the Field, 
3rd August, 1907. 

6. Treaty Series (No. 30, 1907).—Copy 
of Accession of Venezuela to the Con- 
vention signed at Geneva, 6th July, 1906, 
for the Amelioration of the Condition 
of the Wounded and Sick in Armies in 
the Field. 8th July, 1907. 

7. Treaty Series (No. 31, 1907).—Copy 
of Agreement between the United King- 
‘dom and Italy respecting the Importation 
of Drugs and Medical Preparations. 
9th July, 1907. 

8. Treaty Series (No. 32, 1907).—Copy 
of Accession of the United Kingdom 
to the Declarations signed at the Hague, 
29th July, 1899, respecting (1) Expanding 
Bullets; (2) Asphyxiating Gases. 30th 
| August, 1907. 
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9. Treaty Series (No. 33, 1907).—Copy | Kingdom and France for the Exchange 
of Agreement between the United King- | of Money Orders between the United 
dom and the United States of America| Kingdom and various French Colonies. 
respecting Protection of Patents in | Signed at Paris, 30th June, 1906. Ratifi- 
Morocco. 24th June, 1907. cations exchanged at Paris, 23rd October, 

10. Treaty Series (No. 34, 1907).— | 1907. 

Copy of Convention between the United 19. Treaty Series (No. 43, 1907).— 
Kingdom and Russia relating to Persia, Copy of Accession of British Colonies, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet. Signed at ete., to the Treatv of Friendship, Com- 
St. Petersburg, 31st August, 1907. Rati-| merce, and Navigation between the 
fications exchanged at St. Petersburg, | United Kingdom and Nicaragua. Signed 
23rd September, 1907. | at Nicaragua, 28th July, 1905. 

ll. Treaty Series (No. 35, 1907)— | 90, Treaty Series (No. 44, 1907).— 
Copy of Exchange of Notes establishing | Copy of Agreement between the United 
a Modus Vivendi between the United} Kinodom and the United States of 
Kingdom and the United States of| America, respecting (1) Commercial 
America with regard to the Newfound- | Tyavellers’ Samples entering the United 
land Fisheries. 4th and 6th September, | Kingdom; (2) Import Duties on British 
1907, | Works of Art entering the United States. 

12. Treaty Series (No. 36, 1907).— Signed at London, 19th November, 
Copy of Convention between the United | 1907. 

Kingdom and Belgium for the Exchange | 21. Treaty Series (No. 45, 1907).— 


‘ Money Orders. Sigi Oi; |. 7 . as 
= mney drders wis aed Bs Lond | Copy of Agreement between the United 
17th September, 1907. Ratifications ex- Kined cai. Deis: venmeatiias a 
changed at London, 5th October, 1907. Oe ee ee ae 

© isi agate? Sep | mercial Travellers’ Samples. Signed at 

13. Treaty Series (No. 37, 1907).—) Paris, 23rd October, 1907. 

Copy of Agreement between the United | ; 

pete ‘ . 22 reaty Series vO. j —_ 
Kingdom and Sweden respecting the Petes eo omer ti ra 6, Fb 
Estates of Deceased Seamen. 5th Octo- | °PY 01 international Convention, res- 
ber. 1907 pecting the Liquor Traffic in Africa. 

Wig ey Signed at Brussels, 3rd November, 1906. 


14. Treaty Series (No. 38, 1907)—)| ~. 8 ? 
Copy of Accession of Turkey to the! 2% Treaty Nerles- (No. 1, 1908).— 
Convention signed at Geneva, 6th July, | Copy of Commercial Convention, Protocol 
1906. for the Amelioration of the Con- | ®nd Declaration, between the United 
dition of the Wounded and Sick in Armies | Kingdom and Bulgaria. Signed at Sofia, 
in the Field. 24th August, 1907. 9th December, 1905. Ratifications ex- 
za ae . ™ : Ss 26th Novemh : 
15. Treaty Series (No. 39, 1907).— | Changed at ofia, 26th November, 1907 


Copy of Accessions, etc., of Foreign States| 24. Treaty Series (No. 2, 1908).— 
to various International Treaty En-|Copy of Agreement, additional to the 
gagements. 'Commercial Convention between the 
16. Treaty Series (No. 40, 1907).—| United Kingdom and Egypt of 29th 
Copy of Accession of Nicaragua to the | October, 1889. Signed at Cairo, 16th 
Declarations signed at the Hague, 29th | December, 1907. 
July, 1899, respecting (1) Expanding | 
ate: (9 snhvxiating sag & is : ua 
oo ; a xiating Gases. 11th | ing Sickness (Miscellaneous, No. 4, 1907). 
October, 1907. |—Copy of Proceedings of the First 
17. Treaty Series (No. 41, 1907).— | International Conference on the Sleeping 
Copy of Agreement between the United | Sickness, held at London in June, 1907. 
Kingdom and France, supplementary | 26. Second or Upper Chambers in 
to Money Order Convention of 2lst}.,~: Q ave r 
" ~ ina Be | Foreign States (Miscellaneous, No. 5, 
September, 1887. Signed at Paris, 30th |>jo,-° , E 
wie Cianbiaoat | 1907.—Copvy of Reports from His 
June, 1906. Ratifications exchanged at | ,, ar Z 
i ” | Majesty’s Representatives Abroad res- 
Paris, 23rd October, 1907. ia ; a “ : 
: | pecting the Composition and Functions 
18. Treaty Series (No. 42, 1907).— | of the Second or Upper Chamber in 
Copy of Convention between the United | Foreign States. 


25. International Conference on Sleep- 
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27. International Conferencs on Sleep- 
ing Sickness (Miscellaneous, No. 6, 1907). | 
—Copy of Further Paper respecting the | 
Proccedings of the First International | 
Conference on the Sleeping Sickness, 
held at London in June, 1907. 


28. Peace — at The Hague 
(Miscellaneous, No. 1908).—-Copy of 
Correspondence ts the Second 
Peace Conference, held at The Hague in 
1907. 

29. Sugar Convention (Commercial, No. 
10, 1907).—Copy of Correspondence res- 
pecting the Additional Act to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention of 5th March, 1902. 
Signed at Brussels, 28th August, 1997. 


30. Commercial Convention between 
Canada and France (Commercial, No. 11, 
1907). —Copy of Despatch from His 
Majesty’s Chargé a’Affaires at Paris, 
transmitting a Copy ef the Ccenvention 
respecting “the Commercial Relations 
between Canada and France. Signed 
at Paris, 19th September, 1907. 

31. Russia (No. 1, 1907).--Copy of 
Convention, signed on 31st August, 
1907, between Great Britain and Russia, 
containing arrangements on the subject 
of Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet. 


32. United States (No. 1, 1997).— 


Copy of Notes exchanged with the , 


American Ambassador on the subject 
of the Newfoundland Fisheries. 


33. Colonial (Annual).— 


Reports 


Copies of Reports, Nos. 536 (Gambia, | 


Annual Report for 1906), 537 (British 
Central Africa Protectorate, Report for 
1906-7), 538 (Bechuanaland Protecto- 
rate, Report for 1906-7), 539 (Leeward 
Islands, Report for 1906-7), 540 (Straits 
Settlements, Annual Report for 1906), 
541 (Turks and Caicos Islands, Annual 
Report for 1906), 542 (Somaliland Pro- 
tzctorate, Report for 1906-7), 543 (Baha- 
mas, Report for 1906-7), 544 (Barbados, 
Report for 1906-7), 545 (Trinidad and 
Tobago, Report for 1906-7), 546 
(Grenada, Report for 1906-7), 547 (Mauri- 
tius, Annual Report for 1906), 548 (Fiji, 


Report for 1906-7), 550 (British Guiana, 
Report for 1906-7), 551 (Northern Nigeria, 
Report for 1906-7), 552 (British Hon- 
duras, Annual Repert for 1906), 553 
(St. Lucia, Report for 1906-7). 
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34. Colonial Reports (Miscellaneous).— 
Copies of Reports, Nos. 42 (Ceylon, 
| Report on the Results of the Mineral 
Survey in 1905-6 by Professor W. R. 
Dunstan, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Director 
43 (Caicos 


with special reference to the further 
development of the Sisal Industry), 44 
(East Africa Protectorate, Report on 


| the Survey Department by Major E. H. 
Hills, C.M.G., R.E., dated 21st February, 


1907), 45 (East Africa Protectorate, 
Report relating to the Geology of the 
Kast Africa Protectorate, by H. Brante- 
wood Muff, esquire, B.A., of the Geolo- 
gical Survey of Great Britain). 

35. Newfoundlard.—Copy of Further 


Correspondence relating to the New- 
foundland Fishery Question. 


36. Australia.—Copy of Despatch fro n 
the Governor General enclosing the 
Navigation Bill, 1907, of the Government 


_of the Commonwealth of Australia. 


37. Jamaica.—Copy of Despatch from 
the Governor relative to the Earthquake 
at Kingtson, Jamaica, on 14th January, 
1907, and the reply thereto. 


38. Canada.—Copy of Papers relative 
to the Working of Taxation of the Un- 
improved Value of Land in Canada. 


39. Fijii—Copy of Correspondence re- 
specting the Tenure of Land in Fiji. 


40. New South Wales.—Copy of Papers 
relative to the Working of Taxation of 
the Unimproved Value of Land in New 
South Wales. 


41. Straits Settlements.—Copies of Re- 
ports on the Federated Malay States 
for 1906. 


42. West Indies.—Copy of a List of 
the Laws dealing with the Emigration 
of Labourers from the British West 
Indian Colonies to Foreign Countries. 


43. Tristan da Cunha.—Copy of 
Further Correspondence relating to the 


Island of Tristan da Cunha. 


Annual Repurt for 1906), 549 (Jamaica, | 


of Report of the 
1906-7. 


44. Natal.—Copy 
Native Affairs Commission, 
45. Natal—Copy of Further Corres- 
pondence relating to Native Affairs in 


| Natal. 
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46. Transvaal.—Further Correspon- 


dence relating to Legislation affecting 


Asiatics in the Transvaal. 


47, Cyprus.—Copy of Annual Report | 


for 1906-7. 


48. Colonial Office (Reorganisation). 
—Copy of Despatch to the Governors 
of the Self-Governing Colonies relative 
to the Reorganisation of the Colonial 
Office. 


49. Aliens Act, 1905.—Copy of Return 
of Alien Passengers brought to the 
United Kingdom from Ports in Europe 
or within the Mediterranean Sea during 
the six months ending 3lst December, 
1907, together with the number of 
Expulsion Orders made during that 
period requiring Aliens to leave the 
United Kingdom. 


50. Congestion in Ireland (Royal Com- 
mission).—Copies of Sixth Report of the 


Royal Commission on Congestion in Ire- | 


land, with Appendix (Minutes of Evi- 
dence taken in County Sligo and County 
Leitrim 17th to 27th April, 1907, and 
Documents relating thereto), of Seventh 
Report of the Commissioners, with First 
Appendix (Minutes of Evidence taken 
in Ireland 16th May to 11th June, 1907, 
and Documents relating thereto) and 
Second Appendix (Statistics relating to 
Holdings), of Eighth Report of the Com- 
missioners, with Appendix (Minutes of 
Evidence taken in Kerry and Cork 3rd 
to 19th July, 1907) and Documents re- 


lating thereto, of Ninth Report of the | 
Commissioners, with Appendix (Minutes | 


of Evidence taken in County Mayo 21st | 
August to 3rd September, 1907) and 
Documents relating thereto. 


51. Historical Manuscripts (Royal | 
Commission).—Copy of Seventeenth Re- 
port of the Royal Commission on His- 
torical Manuscripts. 


52. Historical Manuscripts 
Commission).—Copy of Calendar of the | 


Manuscripts of the Marquis of Bath, pre- | 
Volume | | 


served at Longleat, Wiltshire. 
IIT. (Prior Papers). 


53. Mines and Quarries.—Copy of | 
General Report and Statistics for the 
year 1906. Part II., Labour; General | 
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| to the enforcement of the Mines and 
| Quarries Acts. 


54. Mines and Quarries.—Copy of 
General Report and Statistics for the 
year 1906. Part III., Output; General 
Report and Statistics relating to the 
output and value of the Minerals raised 
in the United Kingdom, the amount and 
vaule of the Metals produced, and the 
exports and imports of Minerals. 


55. Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools (Great Britain).—Copy of Fiftieth 
Report of His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools for 
1906. Part II., General Report and 
Appendices III. to XI. 


| 656. Prisons (England and Wales).— 
Copy of Report of the Commissioners of 
Prisons and the Directors of Convict 
Prisons, with Appendices, for the year 
| ended 31st March, 1907. 


57. Police (Metropolis).—Copy of Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Police of the 
Metropolis for the year 1906. 


58. Tuberculosis (Human and Bovine) 
(Royal Commission).—Copy of Second 
Interim Report of the Commissioners 
appointed to inquire into the relations 
of Human and Animal Tuberculosis. 
| Part II., Appendix. Vol. III. 


59. Vivisection (Royal Commission). 
—Copy of Third Report of the Royal 
Commission on Vivisection, with Appen- 
dix (Minutes of Evidence, April to July, 
1907). 


60. Factory and Workshop (Tinning 
of Metals).—Copy of Special Report by 
| Miss A. M. Anderson, Principal Lady 
| Inspector of Factories, and T. M. Legge, 
| esquire, M.D., Medical Inspector of 
| Factories, on Dangerous Processes in the 
| Coating of Metal “with Lead; together 


| 


| with a Report by G. E. ‘Duckering, 
(Royal | squire, Inspector of Factories, on an 


| Experimental Investigation into the Con- 
| ditions of Work in Tinning Workshops. 


61. Building Accidents (Departmental 
| Committee).—Copy of Report of the 
| Departmental Committee upon the 


Dangers attendant on Building Opera- 


tions, with draft Regulations, - Minutes 
| of Evidence, and Appendices. 





Report and Statistics relating to Persons | 
employed and Accidents at Mines and| 62. Checkweighing in the Iron and 
Quarries in the United Kingdom, and | Steel Trades (Departmental Committee). 
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—Copy of Report of the Departmental 
Committee on Checkweighing in the 
Iron and Steel Trades (with Evidence, 
etc.). 

63. Women and Children in Public 
Houses.—Copy of Information obtained 
from certain Police Forces as to the 
frequenting of Public Houses by Women 
and Children. 


64. Explosions ‘ (Fishguard Railway 
Construction Works).—Copy of Report 
to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department on the circumstances attend- 
ing an Explosion which occurred during 
the operation of thawing gelignite in 
connection with the construction of the 
new Great Western Railway line from 
Clarbeston Road to Fishguard, Pem- 
brokeshire, on 26th February, 1906. 

65. Mines (Royal Commission).—Copy 
of Minutes of Evidence taken before the 
Royal Commission on Mines, with Index 
and Appendices, Vol. II. 

66. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
—Copy of Agricultural Statistics, 1906, 


Vol. XLI., Part IV., Colonial and Foreign 


Statistics, with Index to Vol. XLI. 

67. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
—Copy of Agricultural Statistics, 1907, 
Vol. XLII., Part I., Acreage and Live | 
Stock Returns of Great Britain, with | 
Summaries for the United Kingdom. | 

68. Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. | 
—Copy of Annual Report of Proceedings 
under the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, 
1875 to 1899, the Merchandise Marks 
Acts, 1887 to 1894, and other Acts, for 
the year 1906. | 

69. East India (Excise Committee).— | 
Copy of Orders of the Government of | 
India on Chapters XI., XII., and XIII. 
of the Report of the Excise Committee, | 
1905-6. 


70. Army (Medical Department).— ' 
Copy of Report of the Army Medical | 
Department for the year 1906. 

71. Railway Servants (Hours of Lab- | 
our).—Copy of Return, in pursuance of | 
Section 4 of The Regulation of Railways | 
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on duty more than twelve hours, were 
allowed to resume work with less than 
nine hours’ rest. 


| 72. Railway Servants (Hours of Lab- 
| our).—Copy of Return, in pursuance of 
| Section 4 of The Regulation of Railways 
Act, 1889, of Railway Servants of certain 
classes who were on one or more occasions 
during the three months ended 30th 
September, 1907, on duty on the Railways 
of the United Kingdom for more than 
twelve hours at a time; or who, after 
being on duty more than twelve hours, 
were allowed to resume work with less 
than nine hours’ rest. Part I., Returns 
of Accidents. 


73. Railway Accidents.—Copy of Re- 
|turns of Accidents and Casualties as 
' reported to the Board of Trade by the 
| several Railway Companies in the United 
| Kingdom during the six months ended 
| 30th June, 1907, together with Reports 
| of the Inspecting Officers of the Railway 
Department to the Board of Trade upon 
‘certain Accidents which were inquired 


nto. 

74. Statistical Abstract (British Em- 
| pire).—Copy of Statistical Abstract for 
'the British Empire in each year from 
| 1892 to 1906. Fourth Number. 








75. International Exhibitions Com 
mittee.—Copy of Report of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade 
|to make inquiries with reference to the 
| Participation of Great Britain in Great 
| International Exhibitions, with Minutes 
of Evidence, Appendices, and Index. 


76. Conciliation and Arbitration Boards. 
—Copy of Report of the Labour De- 
partment of the Board of Trade on Rules 
of Voluntary Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Boards and Joint Committees. 

77. Options and Futures (Legislation 
respecting).—Copy of Report from His 
Majesty’s Ambassador to the United 


| States of America on Legislation re- 
| specting 


Gambling in Options and 
Futures. 


78. Foreign Import Duties, 1907.— 





Act, 1889, of Railway Servants of certain | Copy of Statement of the Rates ot 
classes who were on one or more occasions | Import Duties levied in European Coun- 
during the months of July and October, | tries, Egypt, the United States, Mexico, 
1907, on duty on the Railways of the | Japan, China, and Persia upon the Pro- 
United Kingdom for more than twelve | duce and Manufactures of the United 
hours at a time; or who, after being Kingdom. 
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79. Cost of Living of the Working | firmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
Classes.—Copy of Report of an Inquiry the construction of Light Railways in 
by the Board of Trade into Working | the urban district of Colwyn Bay and 
Class Rents. Housing, and Retail Prices, | Colwyn, in the county of Denbigh, in 
together with the Standard Rates of | extension of the light railways authorised 
Wages prevailing in certain occupations by the Llandudno and Colwyn Bay 
in the principal Industrial Towns of | Light Railway Order, 1898, and amending 


the United Kingdom, with an Intro- | 


ductorv Memorandum. 


80. Mercantile Marine (Seamen Em- | 


ploved).—Copy of Return of the Number, 
Ages, Ratings, and Nationalities of the 
seamen emploved on the 4th April, 
1906, on Vessels registered under Part 
I. of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
in the British Islands. 


81. Trade with New Zealand.—Copy 


of Report upon the Conditions and 
Prospects of British Trade in New 


Zealand by the Advisory Committee on 
Commercial Intelligence by the Board 
of Trade, based on information collected 
by their Commissioner, Mr. R. J. Jeffray. 

82. Trade with Canada.—Copy of Re- 
port upon the Conditions and Prospects 
of British Trade in Canada, by Mr. 
Richard Grigg, Special Commissioner of 
the Advisory Committee to the Board 
of Trade on Commercial Intelligence. 

83. Servia (New Customs Tariff).— 
Copy of Translation of the New Customs 
Tariff of Servia, as modified by Com- 
mercial Treaties with the United King- 
dom, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Belgium, and Turkey; together 
with the Tariff of Servian Duties known 
as ** Trosharina.” 

84. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and confirmed by the 
Board of Trade, amending The Holmfield 
and Southowram Light Railway Orders 
of 1902 and of 1905 (Holmfield and 
Southowram Light Railway (Extension 
of Time) Order, 1907). 


the said Order, and the Llandudno and 
|Colwyn Bay Light Railway (Deviation 
and Amendment) Order, 1903 (Llandudno 
jand Colwyn Bay Light Railway (Ex- 
| tension and Amendment) Order, 1907). 


| 87. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
| Commissioners, and modified and con- 
| firmed by the Board of Trade, amending 
'the borrowing powers of the Southwold 
Railway Company, and for other pur- 
poses (Southwold Light Railway (Borrow- 
ing Powers, etc.) Order, 1997). 

88. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and confirmed by the 
Board of Trade, extending the borrowing 





powers of the Kent and East Sussex 
Light Railway Company (Kent and 
Kast Sussex Light Railway (Further 


Borrowmg Powers) Order, 1907). 


89. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
| Commissioners, and modified and con- 
firmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
the transfer to the Great Western Rail- 
way Company of the powers conferred 
on the Callington Light Railway Company 
by The Callington Light Railway Order, 
1900, as amended by The Callington 
Light Railway (Extension of Time) 
Order, 1903, and reviving the powers 
granted and extending the period limited 
by the said Orders for the compulsory 
purchase of lands, and extending the 
period limited by the said Orders for 
the completion of the Railway and 
Works thereby authorised (Callington 
Light Railway (Amendment and Transfer) 








85. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway | 
Commissioners, and confirmed by the- 


Order, 1907). 
90. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 





Board of Trade, amending the Headcorn ' o6¢ Order made by the Light Railway 
and Maidstone Junction Light Railway (Commissioners, and modified and con- 
Order, 1906 (Headcorn and Maidstone  fipmed by the Board of Trade, transferring 
Junction Light Railway (Amendment) tg Company the powers conferred 
Order, 1907). upon the Rural District Councils of 

86. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy Escrick and of Riccall by The Derwent 
of Order made by the Light Railway Valley Light Railway Order, 1902, and 
Commissioners, and modifieC aid con- amending that Order (Derwent Valley 
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Light Railway (Transfer, etc.) Order, , 


1997. 


91. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and confirmed by the 
Board of Trade, amending The Dartford 
District Light Railways Order, 
{Dartford District Light Railways 
(Amendment and Extension of Time) 
Order, 1907). 


92. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and modified and con- 
firmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
the East and West Yorkshire Union 
Railways Company to exercise further 
borrowing powers (Kast and West York- 
shire Union Light Railway (Borrowing 
Powers) Order, 1907). 


93. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 
of Order made by the Light Railway 
Commissioners, and modified and con- 
firmed by the Board of Trade, authorising 
the construction of additional Light 
Railways in the borough of Maidstone 
(Maidstone Corporation Light Railways 
(Extensions) (No. 2) Order, 1907). 


94. Light Railways Act, 1896.—Copy 


of Order made by the Light Railway | 


Commissioners, and modified and con- | is , 
, Copy of Abstracts showing the acreage 


firmed by the Board of Trade, reviving 
the powers granted and extending the 
period limited by The Cromarty and 
Dingwall Light Railway Order, 1902, for 
the compulsory purchase of Lands, and 
extending the period limited by that 
Order for the completion of the Railway 


and Works by that Order authorised, | 


and authorising a deviation of pat of the 
said Railway, and the compulsory pur- 
chase of certain Lands for the purposes 
of the said Railway, and Works (Cro- 
marty and Dingwall Light Railway 
(Extension of Time, Deviation, and 
Amendment) Order, 1907). 


95. Irish Land Commission (Proceed- 
ings).—Copy of Return of Proceedings 
of the Irish Land Commission under 
the Land Law Acts, the Labourers 
(Ireland) Acts, 1883 to 1891, and the Land 
Purchase Acts, during the months of 
July, August, September, October, and 
November, 1907. 
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1903 ° 
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Irish Land Act, 1903, during the month 
of January, 1907. 


97. Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887 
(Eviction Notices)—Copy of Return 
under Section 7 of the Land Law (Ireland) 
Act, 1887, of the number of Eviction 
Notices filed in the High Court of Justice 
und County Courts in Ireland during the 
quarter ended on the 30th September, 
' 1907. 


98. Banking, Railway, and Shipping 
Statistics (Ireland).—Copy of Report on 
the Banking, Railway, and Shipping 
Statistics of Ireland for the half-vear 
ended 30th June, 1907. 


99. Evictions (Ireland).—Copy of Re- 
um of Evictions in Ireland for the 
juarter ended 30th September, 1907. 


100. National Education (Ireland).— 
| Copy of Appendix to the Seventy-third 
| Report of the Commissioners of National 


Education in Ireland, being for the year 
| 1906-7. Section II. 


101. National Education (Ireland).— 
Copy of Appendix to the Seventy-third 
Report of the Commissioners of National 
| Education in Ireland, being for the vear 

1906-7. Section III. 


102. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland).— 


}under Crops and the number of Live 
Stock in each county and province of 
Ireland, for the year 1906-7. 


103. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland).— 
Copy of Agricultural Statistics of Ireland, 
with detailed Report for the year 1905. 


104. Agricultural Statistics (Ireland).— 
Copy of Return of Prices of Crops, Live 
Stock, and other Irish Agricultural 
| Products for the year 1906. 
| 105. Irish Railways (Viceregal Com- 
| nission).—Copy of Second Report of the 
| Viceregal Commissioners on Irish Rail- 
| ways, and Appendix. 
| 106. Congested Districts Board (Ire- 
|land).—Copy of Sixteenth Report of 
the Congested Districts Board (Ireland), 
being for the year ending 31st March, 
1907. 


107. Inebriates Acts (Ireland).—Copy 
| of Third Report, with Appendices, of the 
| Inspector for Ireland under the Inebriates 





96. Irish Land Commission.—Copy of | Acts, 1879 to 1900, being for the year 


Return of Advances made under The 


| 1906. 
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108. National Education (Ireland).— | 
Copy of Section I. of the Appendix to the 
Seventy-third Report of the Commis- 


sioners of National Education in Ireland, | 


for the year 1906-7. 

109. Lunacy (Ireland).—Copy of Fifty- 
sixth Report, with Appendices, of In- 
spectors of Lunatics (Ireland), for the 
year 1906. 

110. Births, Deaths, and Marriages.— 
Copy of Sixty-ninth Annual Report of 
the Registrar-General of Births, Deaths, 


and Marriages in England and Wales, | 


1906. 


11]. Peterhead Harbour.—Copy of 
Reports respecting Peterhead Harbour 
Works. 

112. North Sea Fisheries Investigation 
Committee.—Copy of Second Report 
(Southern Area) on Fishery and Hydro- 
graphical Investigations in the North 
Sea and adjacent waters, 1904-5. 

113. Board of Education (Special Re- 


ports).—Copies of Special Reports on | 
Vol. 18. The Edu- 


Educational Subjects. 
cation and Training of the French 
Primary School Teacher. Vol. 19. School 
Training for the Home Duties of Women. 
Vol. 21. School Excursions and Vacation 
Schools. 


114. Board of Education.—Copies of | 


_— from Universities and University 
Coll 
in the Parliamentary Grant, 1907. 

115. Board of Education.—Copy of 


Report on Charitable Endowments appro- | 
priated to elementary education in the | 


administrative county of Kent. 
116. Board of Education—Copy of 


Official Correspondence relating to the | 


payment of Teachers’ Salaries in Merion- 
ethshire. 

117. Board of Education.—Copy of 
General Report on the Instruction and 
Training of Pupil Teachers in ,Wales 
(including Monmouthshire). 


118. Board of Education.—Copy of 


Statistics of Public Education in England | 


and Wales, 1905-6-7. 


119. Board of Education.—Copy of 
Regulations providing for Special Grants 
in aid of certain Local Education 
Authorities in England | and) Wales, 
1907-8. 


Part I. ; 


eges in Great Britain participating | 


RY 1908} 


120. Board of Education.—Copy of 
Report of the Board of Education for the 
_yvear 1906-7. 

121. Board of Education.—Copy of 
Building Regulations for Secondary 
Schools and Pupil Teacher Centres, 
being principles to be observed in 
designing and fitting up new buildings, 
rules as to construction, etc., and certain 
requirements as to Plans, Specifications, 
and Estimates. 
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122. Education (Scotland}.—Copy of 
Memorandum on the Study of History 
‘in Scottish Schools. 

123. Secondary Education (Scotland). 
—Copy of Report on Secondary Edu- 
cation in Scotland for the year 1907, 
by J. Struthers, esquire, C.B., LL.D. 

124. Fishery Board (Scotland).—Copy 
of Twenty-fifth Annual Report ef the 
Fishery Board for Scotland, being for 
the year 1906. Part IIT. Scientific 
| Investigations. 

125. Inebriates Acts (Inspector's Re- 
port) (Scotland).—Copy of Report of ‘the 
Inspector for Scotland under the In- 
ebriates Acts for the vear 1906. 


126. Unemployed Workmen Act, 1905. 
|—Copy of Report of the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Scotland as to the pro- 
ceedings of Distress Committees in Scot- 
land for the year ended 15th May, 1907. 

127. Judicial Statistics (Scotland).— 
Copy of Report on the Judicial Statistics 
of Scotland for the year 1906. 

128. House-letting (Scotland) (Depart- 
mental Committee)—Copy of Report 
‘to the Secretary for Scotland of the 
Departmental Committee on House-let- 
ting in Scotland. Vol. If. Minutes of 
Evidence, Appendices, and Index. 

Ordered, That the said Papers do lie 
upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 





UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (CAMBRIDGE). 
Copy presented, of Statute made by 
‘the Governing Body of Peterhouse or 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, on the 
| 4th May, 1907, altering and amending 
| Statute XXI. of the Statutes of the 
| College [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 1.] 

D 2 
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UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 

CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 
Copy presented, of Statute made by 
the Governing Body of Trinity College. 
Oxford, on the 27th May, 1907, altering | 
and amending Statute I. of the Statutes | 
of the College [by Act]: to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 2.] | 


and Measures [by Act]; 
the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 

CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 

Copy presented, of Statute made by 
the Governing Body of Queen’s College, 
Oxford, on the 19th June, 1907, altering 
and amending Stat. Tit. IT., Clauses 1, 
2, 7, 8, 9, and 15, and Stat. Tit. XXIII, | 
Clause 8, of the Statutes of the College 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and | 
to be printed. [No. 3.] 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION ACT. 
Copies presented, of Order in Council, 
dated 9th September, 1907, entitled | 
The Nigeria Coinage Order in Council, 
1907; Orders in Council, dated 2nd | 
November, 1907, (1) providing for the | 
exercise of His Majesty’s Jurisdiction 
‘in the Islands of the Pacific Ocean known | 
as the New Hebrides, in accordance | 
with the terms of the Anglo-French | 
Convention: (2) entitled The East | 
Africa Order in Council, 1907; (3) 
entitled The North Eastern Rhodesia | 
Order in Council, 1907: (4) entitled 
The Swaziland Crown Lands Order in | 
Council, 1907—Order in Council, dated’ | 
21st December, 1907, entitled The) 
Nyassaland Order in Council, 1907 (No. | 

2) [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 


Copies presented, of Orders in Council, 
dated 2nd November, 1907 :—(1) relating 
to seamen’s lodging houses in the district | 
of the «county borough of Swansea; | 
(2) confirming bye-laws made by the 
Trinity House of Kingston-upon-Hull, | 
fixing the rates of pilotage between Hull | 
ard Goole; (3) applying Section, 238 | 
of the Act to seamen who desert from | 
Roumanian merchant ships; (4) revok- | 
ing Orders in Council of 3rd February, 
1863, and 7th January, 1864, made | 
under The Passengers Act, 1855, respect- | 
ing the carriage of emigrants on board | 
ship [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
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WEIGHTS AND MEASURES ACT, 1878. 
Copies presented, of Orders in Council, 
dated 21st December, 1907 :—(1) defining 
the amount of error to be tolerated in 
local standards when verified or re- 
verified by the Board of Trade; (2) 
fixing the fecs to be paid in respect of 
the verification and stamping of Weights 
to lie upon 


NAVAL DISCIPLINE ACT, 1866. 

Copy presented, of Order in Council, 
dated 2nd November, 1907, approving 
certain Revised General Orders for 
regulating the Procedure and Practice 
of Naval Courts-martial, to come into 
force on Ist April, 1908 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL AND MARINE PAY AND PEN- 
SIONS ACT, 1865. 

Copies presented, of Sixteen Orders 
in Council made under The Naval and 
Mari.e Pay and Pensions Act, 1865 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


COLONIAL PRISONERS’ REMOVAL ACT, 
1884. 

Copy presented, of Order in Council 
entitled the Colonial Prisoners’ Removal 
Order in Council, 1907, dated 9th 
September, 1907 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ACT, 185s. 
Copy presented, of Order in Council, 
dated 21st December, 1907, approvirg 


|a Statement of new and revised appoint- 


ments and alterations of salaries in the 
establishment of the Secretary of State 
for India in Council [by Act]; to lie 
upor the Table. 

DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 

TO 1903. 

Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
23rd August, 1907, entitled the Glanders 
or Farcy Order of 1907 [by Act]; te lie 
upon the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 
TO 1903. 

Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
26th August, 1907, defining a Foreign 
Animals Quarantine Station at the Port 
of Liverpool [by Act]; to lie upon the 


' Table. 
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DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTs, 1894 
TO 1903. 

Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
13th September, 1907, defining a Foreign 
Animals Quarantine Station at the Royal 
Albert Docks, in the Port of London [by 
Act}; to lie upon the Table. 





DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 
TO 1903. 


ry 1908} heports, Le. 106 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS (DAN- 
GEROUS AND UNHEALTHY INDUS- 
TRIES). 

Copy presented, of Regulations, dated 
28th August, 1907, made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, in 
pursuance of Section 79 of The Factory 
and Workshop Act, 1901, for the pro- 
cesses of Spinning and Weaving Hemp 
_ or Jute or Hemp or Jute Tow, and pro- 


Copy presented, of an Order, dated | cesses incidental thereto [by Act]: to 


19th September, 1907, revoking Order 
No. 7324 of 26th August, 1907, defining | 
a Foreiga Animals Quarantine Station 
at the Port of Liverpool [by Act]; to 
li. upon the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 
TO 1903. 

Copy. presented, of an Order, dated 
23rd October, 1997, revoking Order No. 
7335 of 13th September, 1907, defining 
a Foreign Animals Quarantine Station in 
the Borough of East Ham [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


DISEASES OF ANIMALS ACTS, 1894 
TO 1903. 

Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
28th November, 1907, revoking Order 
No. 6682 of 15th May, 1903, defining a 
Foreign Animals Wharf at the Port of | 
Southampton [bv Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SHOP HOURS ACT, 1904. 

Copies presented, of Orders made by | 
the Councils of the Boroughs of Maccles- | 
field, Widnes, MHaslineden, Burslem, | 
Cheltenham, Rawtenstal!, Thornaby-on- | 
Tees, Shoreditch, Stepney, the County 
3oroughs of Halifax and Preston, the 
Urban Districts of Tunstall and Llanelly, 
the Counties of East Suffolk, Surrey (2). 
Lancaster (2), West Suffolk, Chester, and 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, and con- 
firmed by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, fixing the Hours of 
Closing for certain classes of Shops [by | 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CONDITIONAL | 
LICENCE), 

Copy presented, of Licence to be at | 
large granted to John Williams or Taylor, 
to which are annexed conditions other 
than those contained in Schedule A of 
The Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


lie upon the Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS (DAN 
GEROUS AND UNHEALTHY INDUS- 
TRIES). 

Copy presented, of Regulations, dated 
13th December, 1907, made by the Secre- 

| tary of State for the Home Department, 
| in pursuance of Section 79 of The Factory 
| and Workshop Act, 1901, for the manu- 
| facture of nitro and amido-derivatives 
| of Benzine, and the manufacture of 
| explosives with use of Dinitrobenzol or 
| Dinitroluol [by Act]; to lie upon the 

Table. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS ( DAN- 
GEROUS AND UNHEALTHY INDUS- 
TRIES). me 

Copy presented, of Regulations, dated 
20th December, 1907, made by the 


| Secretary of State for the Home De- 


partment, in pursuance of Section 79 of 
The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
in respect of processes involving the use 
of Horsehair from China. Siberia. and 
Russia [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (CITY OF BATH). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Council of the City of Bath. altering 
certain Polling Districts in Lincombe 
and Widcombe and Walcot Wards in 
the city [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 
WAGES AND EFFECTS OF DECEASED 

SEAMEN. 

Account presented, of the Sums received 
and paid in respect of the Wages and 
Effects of Deceased Seamen in the year 
ended 3lst March, 1907 [bv Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 4.] 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ACTS, 1882 AND 
1888 (LONDON ELECTRICITY SUPPLY) 


Return presented, relative thereto 
fordered 22nd August, 1997: Mr. 








107 Teturns, 
Lloyd-George) 4 
and to be printed. 


[No. 5.] 


RAMSGATE HARBOUR. 
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to lie upon the Table, | Majesty’s Fleet, 1907 [by Command]; to 
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| lie upon the Table. 


| SECOND BALLOT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


| 


Copy presented, of Statement of the | 


Receipts and Payments for the year 


ended 31st March, 1907, together with an | 
Account of the Receipt and Issue of | 


Stores [by Act]: to lie upon the Table, 


and to be printed. [No. 6.] 
SEAMEN’S SAVINGS BANKS (MONEY| 
ORDERS AND TRANSMISSION OF | 


WAGES). 

Accounts presented, of all Deposits 
received and repaid during the vear 
ended 20th November, 1906, and State- 
ment as to Monev Orders issued and paid 


(MISCELLANEOUS, No. 2, 1908). 

Copy presented, of Reports from His 
Majesty’s Representatives Abroad show- 
ing the Regulations and Methods which 
guide the application of the Second 
Ballot at Elections in Foreign Countries 
[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


CHILDREN UNDER THE POOR LAW. 
Copy presented of Report to the Presi- 


| dent of the Local Government Board on 
| Children under the Poor Law, by Dr. 


from 1855 to 31st March, 1907, and of | 


Receipts and Payments in connection with 


} 


the Transmission of Seamen’s Wages | 


from 1878 to 31st March, 1907 [by Act]: 


to lie upor the Table, and to be printed. | 


|No. 7.] 


GENERAL LIGHTHOUSE FUND. 


Macnamara, M.P., Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Board [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table: 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY 
(PENSIONS). 


Copy presented, of Return showing 


' the names of all Constabulary Officers 


now in receipt of Pensions, of all Head 


| Constables, Sergeants, and Constables, 
and of all Widows and Children, ‘o 


* Account presented, of the General | 
Lighthouse Fund, showing the Income | 
and Expenditure for the year ended | 
31st March. 1907 [by Act]; to lie upon | 


the Table, and to be printed. [No. 8.] 


WEST HIGHLAND RAILWAY 
SION FROM BANAVIE TO MALLAIG). 


Copy presented, of Sixth Annual Report 


of the Board of Trade as to the condition | 


and working of the Banavie and Mallaig 
Railway, the rates and charges for traffic, 
and the receipts and expenditure of anv 
Company. in working the Railway, for 


the vear ended 1906-7 [by Act]; to lie | 


upon the Table, and to be printed. [No. 
9.] 
PATENTS AND DESIGNS ACT, 1907. 
Copy presented, of Rules made by 
the Board of Trade under The Patents 
and Designs Act, 1907 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


whom Pensions have been granted since 
the Constabulary Estimate for 1907-8 
was prepared, with the amount and date 


of Pension in each case [by Command] ; 


(EXTEN. | 


to lie upon the Table. 
SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copies presented, of Treasury Minutes 
granting a retired allowance to each of 
the following, viz.: Charles Barwick, 
Rural Postman, Scarborough Post Office : 
' Mr. T. O. Hewitt, Engineer, First Class, 
Engineer-in-Chief’s Department, Post 
Office; Mr. T. 8. Williams, Counter 
Clerk and Telegraphist, London Postal 
| District, Post Office; Mr. W. L. Mowll, 
Overseer, Post Office, Brighton; + Mr. 
|F. Westington, Overseer, Post Office. : 
Brighton; Mr. H. E. Kohler, Overseer, 
| Post Office, Brighton; Mr. T. F. Hart, 
Assistant Superintendent, Post Office, 
Brighton ; Mr. Owen Cook, Second Class, 
|Survevor of Taxes, Inland Revenue ; 


‘Mr. F. T. Freeman, Staff Clerk, War 


' Copy presented, of Rules of the Estates | Office ; Mr. W. R. Barton, a Clerk of the 
Commissioners, dated 4th November, 1907 | Higher Grade of the Second Division. 


[by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 
NAVY (GUNNERY). 


Gun-lavers with 


lof the 


| War Office; Mr. John Guillon, Foreman 
Yard, Chatham, Admiralty : 


| Walter Charles Bass, Established Butler. 
Copy presented, of Result of Test of Haslar Hospital, Admiralty [by Act]; 


Heavy Guns in His! to lie upon the Table. 
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SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 

Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 5th September, 1907, declaring 
that Henry Harris, Labourer, Royal 
Laboratory, War Department, was ap- 
pointed without a Civil Service Certi- 
ficate through inadvertence on the part 
of the Head of his Department [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATIONS. 


Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, , 


dated 21st November, 1907, declaring 
that for the due and efficient discharge 
of the duties of the office of Small Hold- 
ings Commissioner, professional or other 
peculiar qualifications not ordinarily to 
be acquired in the Public Serviec are 
required {by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


SUPERANNUATION. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 28th October, 1907, granting a 
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Albert Grasemann to be Special Com- 
missioners of Income Tax [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTS AND CHARGES 
ACT, 1891. 

Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 16th December, 1907, directing 
that, as from the Ist April, 1908, the 
receipts under Section 28 (9) of The 
Merchant Shipping Act, 1906, shall be 
applied as appropriations in aid of the 
‘moneys to be granted by Parliament 
for Mercantile Marine Services [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LABOURERS (IRELAND) ACT, 1906. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 6th January, 1908, directing that 
the Labourers’ Cottages Fund Account be 
examined and audited by the Comptroller 
and Auditor General [by Act] ; to lie upon 
ithe Table. 


special pension to Sir H. W. Primrose, | 


K.C.B., CSL, 1.8.0., late Chairman 
of the Board of Inland Revenue [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


TREASURY CHEST. 
Account presented, for the year 1906 


7, together with the Report of the Comp- | 


troller and Auditor General thereon [bv 


Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be | 


printed. {No. 10.] 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Copy presented, of Return of the 
amount of Notes issued more than forty 
vears which have not been presented 
for payment, and which have been written 
off on the 13th November, 1907, from the 
total amount of Notes issued from the 
Issue Department of the Bank of England 
{by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


PUBLIC WORKS (IRELAND). 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 


dated 1ith December, 1907, authorising | 
the renewal of the lease of two small | 


plots of land near the Royal Marine 
Hotel, Kingstown [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


¢ 
INLAND REVENUE. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Warrants, 
dated 5th December, 1907, appointing 
Mr. George Frederick Howe and Mr. 


COUNTY COURTS (ENGLAND) (FEES). 

Copy presented, of Treasury Order, 
‘dated 22nd October, 1907, regulating 
| Fees in County Courts [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ 
DEFERRED ANNUITY FUND. 

Copy presented, of First Septennial 
Actuarial Report on the Assets and 
Liabilities of the Elementary School 
Teachers’ Deferred Annuity Fund [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to ,be 
| printed. [No. 11]. 


MOTOR CAR ACTS. 

Copies presented, of Orders by the 
Secretary for Scotland prohibiting Motor 
Car traffic on certain Highways in the 
Counties of Perth and Wigtown [by Act] ; 

| to lie upon the Table. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND). 

Copy presented, of General Rules for 
the Management of the Kingseat Asylum 
| at Newmachar, Aberdeen [by Act]; to 
i lie upon the Table. 


LUNACY (SCOTLAND). 
| Copy presented, of General Rules 
(for the Government of the Asylum, 
Riccartsbar, Paisley [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 
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SHOP HOURS ACT, 1904. 

Copies presented, of Orders made by 
the Secretary for Scotland providing 
for the early closing of certain shops in 
the burghs of Dundee and Perth, and in 
the‘Shettlestone and Tollcross Special 
Lighting District, in the county of Lanark 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 
1889 (ORDINANCE). 

Copy presented, of University Court 
Ordinance No. XXII. (Edinburgh, No. 
11) (Regulations for Degrees in Arts) 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 12.] 


UNIVERSITIES (SCOTLAND) ACT, 
1889 (ORDINANCE). 

Copy presented, of University Court 
Ordinance, No. XXIII. (Glasgow, No. 
6) (Regulations for Degrees in Arts) [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 13.] 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

Copy presented, of Annual Statistical 
Report by the University Court of the 
University of Glasgow for 1906-7 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 14.] 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
ENGLAND). 

Copy presented, of Return of all Loans 
raised in England, chargeable on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the 
commencement of the half-year ending 
on the 30th September, 1907, etc. [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 15.] 


EAST INDIA (LOANS RAISED IN 
INDIA). 

Copy presented, of Return of all Loans 
raised in India, chargeable on the 
Revenues of India, outstanding at the 
commencement of the half-year ending 
on the 30th September, 1907, etc. [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 16.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING. 

Copy presented, of Correspondence 
relating to the proposed legislation of 
Australia and New Zealand on the 
subject of Merchant Shipping [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Copy presented, of Papers relative to 
the Working of Taxation on the Unim- 
proved Value of Land in Queensland [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 

COMPULSORY NATIVE LABOUR 
(COLONIES). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
| Address 27th March, 1907; Wr. Molteno] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


TRINIDAD. 
Copy presented, of Rules for the 
Government of District Prisons, and 


Amended Rules providing for punish- 
ment of Officials for Breaches of Dis- 
cipline, in Trinidad [by Act]: to lie 
upon the Table. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Copy presented, of List of Public Ele- 
mentary Schools and Certified Efficient 
Schools in England (excluding Mon- 
mouthshire) on Ist August, 1907 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the, Table. 


30ARD OF EDUCATION. 

Copy presented, of Amending Order 
No. 3, amending Final Order No. 42, 
made under Section 11 (8) of The Edu- 
cation Act, 1902 [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 17.] 


POSTAL AGREEMENT (JAPAN). 
Copy presented, of Postal Agreement 


for the exchange of Postal Parcels 
between the Post Office of the United 


Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
and the Post Office of the Empire of 
Japan, dated 31st January, 1907 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


POSTAL AGREEMENT (SALVADOR.) 

Copy presented, of Postal Agreement 
for an exchange of Money Orders between 
the Post Office of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Post Office of the Republic of Salvador, 
dated 27th June and 27th August, 1907 
|by Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


,POSTAL AGREEMENT (CURACAO). 

Copy presented, of Agreement between 
the Post Office of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland and the 
Post Office of the Dutch Colony of 
Curacao for the Exchange of Money 
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Orders, dited 25th April and 15th June, | 
1907 [by Command]; to lie upon the | 


Table. 


POSTAL AGREEMENT (SURINAM). 

Copy presented, of Additional Articles 
to the Postal Agreement for an Exchange 
of Money Orders between the Post 
Office of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the Post Office of the Dutch Colony of 
Surinam, dated the 28th October and 
2nd December, 1907 [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL POST). 

Copy presented, of the Foreign and 
Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 
1)) Warrant, 1907, dated 12th September, 
1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL POST). 


Copy presented, of the Foreign and 
Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 


11) Warrant, 1907, dated 16th September, | 


1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL POST). 


Copy presented, of the Foreign and 


Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 12) | 


Warrant, 1907, dated 18th September, 
1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
PARCEL POST). 

Copy presented, of the Foreign and 
Colonial Parcel Post Amendment (No. 
12) Warrant, 1907, dated 10th January 
19€8 |by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE (FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
POST EXCEPT PARCELS). 

Copy presented, of Treasury Warrant, 
dated 30th September 1907, as to the 
Foreign and Colonial Post except Parcels 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS, INCLUDING 
TELEPHONES. 

Account presented, showing the gross 
umount received and expended on account 
of the Telegraph Service during the vear 
ended 31st March, 1907, ete. [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
{No. 18.] 
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PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

1. Lunacy.—Copy of Report to the 
Lord Chancellor of the number of Visits 
made, the number of Patients seen, and 
the number of Miles travelied by the 
Visitors of Lunatics between 1st April 
and 30th September, 1907 [by Act}. 

2. Lunacy.—Copy of Return of ali sams 
received by the Visitors of Lunatics for 
travelling expenses, or upon any other 
account, from Ist January to 3lst 
December, 1907 [by Act]. 

3. Public Trustee (Rules).—Copy of 
the Public Trustee Rules. 1907, dated 
29th November, 1907 [by Act]. 

4. Shipping Casualties (Rules).—Copy 
of General Rules for formal investigations 


‘into Shipping Casualties and appeals and 


re-hearings, dated 22nd November. 1907 
{bv Act]. 


5. Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. 
—Copy of Accounts of the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board for the year ending 
Ist July, 1907 [by Act). 

6. Public Records (High Court of 
Justice).—Copy of Second Schedule con- 
taining a List and Particulars of Classes 
of Documents belonging to the late Courts 
of King’s Bench, Common Pleas. and 
Exchequer, and the succeeding King’s 
Bench, Common Pleas, and Exchequer 
Divisions of the High Court of Justice, 
which are not considered of sufficient 
public value to justify their preservation 
in the Public Record Office [by Act). 

7. Public Records (War Department). 

-Copy of Seventh Schedule containing a 
List and Particulars of Classes of Docu- 
ments pertaining to the Department of 
His Majesty’s Principal Secretary of State 
for War, which are not considered of 
sufficient public value te justiiy their 
preservation in the Public Recor? Office 
[bv Act]. 

NOTICES OF MUTiuUN. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
gave notice that on the earliest possible 
opportunity he would move the following 
Resolution :—“ That the present system 
of Government in Ireland is in opposition 
to the will of the Irish people, and gives 
them no voice in the management of 
their own affairs; that the system is 
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consequently inefficient and extrava- | Eurns, Battersea): To ask leave to intio- 
gantly costly: that it does not enjoy | duce a Bill to amend the law relating to 
the confidence of any section of the | the housing of the working classes, and to 
population; that it is productive oi | provide for the making of schemes for 
universal discontent and unrest and is | laying out land needed for urban develop- 
incapable of satisfactorily promoting | ment. 

the material and intellectual progress | 

of the people; that the reform of Irish) THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
Government is a matter vital. to the|}or TRADE (Mr.  Lioyp-Georcr, 
interests of Ireland and calculated greatly | Carnarvon Bororghs): To ask leave to 
to promote the well-being of the people | introduce a Bill for the improvement 
of Great Britain ; and that in the opinion | ‘and better administration of the Port of 
of this House the solution of this problem | London. 

can only be attained by giving to the | 
Irish .people legislative and executive; THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- 
control 6f ail purely Trish affairs.” He | ALTY (Mr. Epmunp Rosertson, Dun- 
further gave notice that on Monday he | | dee): To ask leave to bring in a Bill to 
would ask the Prime Minister whether | extend the Military Land Acts to naval 
he would afford adequate facilities for | and marine Volunteers. 

the discussion of this Motion. 


{ ——— 


The following notices of Motion weve 
given for an early day :— 

Tue CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquitn, Fifeshire, E.) : 
Te move for leave to bring in a Bill to | 


| KING’S SPEECH. 
| Mr. SpeAKER reported His Majesty’s 
| Speech, and read it to the House. 


KING’S SPEECH (MOTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS IN REPLY). 

Tue ‘PRESIDENT or THE BOARD *Mr. LEHMANN (Leicester, Market 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- | Harborough): It is with an unaffected 
mouthshire, N.): To move for leave to| sense of the difficulty and responsible 
introduce.a Bill to regulate the conditions | character of my task that I rise to move 
on which public money may ke applied | that a humble address of thanks be pre- 
in aid of elenentary education in England | sented to His Majesty for his gracious 
and Wales, and for other purposes | Speech from the Throne, but I am sus- 
incidental thereto. | tained by the certain knowledge that in 

| discharging this duty to the best of my 

Tap SECRETARY cr STATE ror | ability I may count upon the generous in- 
1HE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Grap- | dulgence of the House. I think if | 
STONE, Leeds, W.): To ask leave to| might permit myself to characterise any 
bring in a Bill to amend the Coal Mines | portion of His Majesty’s gracious Speech 
Regulation Acts for the purpose o{|T should say that the distinctive note of 
limiting the hours of workmen below the first part is one of peace and good will 
ground. | upon earth. It is a matter of the most 

"profound and lively gratitude to us that 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY to THe | His Majesty should be enabled to say that 
LORD-LIEUTENANT or IRELAND | his relations with all Foreign Powers con- 
(Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.): To ask | tinue to be friendly. In that phrase we 
leave to introduce a Bill to amend and! have the assurance that this nation, 
extend higher education in Ireland: | undisturbed by the fear of war, may 
also a Bill to amend the Land Purchase | continue to devote its energies and its 
(Ireland) Act, 1903, in certain par- | resources to the task of peaceful consoli- 
ticulars, and especially with reference | dation and civic progress. We have all 
to the compulsory acquisition of un- | followed with keen sympathy and appre- 
tenanted land. | clation His Majesty’s unwearying efforts 

on behalf of the great cause of inter- 

Tar PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL | national friendship and good will, and 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. JouHN we realise how deeply we are indebted to 


Mr. John Redmond. 


amend the Licensing Acts. 
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him. In this connection it is a matter of 
special gratification to us to know that 
the recent visit of the German Emperor 
and Empress to this country, while it was 
mainly of a private and unofficial char- 
acter, has through the friendly warmth 
displayed on both sides produced results 
so eminently satisfactory to ourselves 
and to the German people. It must be 
the earnest hope of all patriotic men, both 
here and in Germany, that the friendly 
relations thus confirmed may never be 
weakened by mistrust or embittered by 
an animosity for which there is no war- 
rant in the past history or present situa- 
tion of the two countries. The an- 
nouncement of the steps taken for the 
protection of Norway are specially agree- 
able to all who see in the peaceful and 
progressive development of the smaller 
nationalities one of the brightest hopes 
for the future of mankind. We rejoiced 
over the peaceful entry of Norway into 
the family of European nations, and we 
rejoice no Jess over the assurance thus 
given to her position and her prospects. 
[ most heartily wish it were possible to 
speak in terms of warmer enthusiasm of 
the actual results achieved by the second 
Peace Conference at the Hague. Some 
of us cherished ardent hopes that it might 
be found possible by some form of agree- 
ment to limit armaments and thus to 


diminish the tremendous burden which | 


weighs upon the peoples of the world. 
We have been torced to realise with deep 


regret that this has not been possible, but | 


at the same time we must, I think, admit 
that the failure in this respect was in no 
way due to anv lack of energy or initiative 
either on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government or of the distinguished 
representatives of His Majesty at the 
Conference. No nation accepts these 
burdens joyfully: each submits to them 
with reluctance and from a sense of over- 
powering necessity, the pressure of which 
can only be removed by some kind of 
internationa! agreement. At the same 
time I think we may congratulate our- 
selves that the principle at least of an 
International Court of Appeal in Prize 
Cases has been established. Such a 
Court, with the authority which it must 
necessarily command, will at any rate 
remove one of the chief causes that tend 
to drag nations mto quarrels with which 
they have primarily no concern. If, as 
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I hope, the Conference in London, of 
which His Majesty has spoken, takes 
place, we may look to it to set up on a 
firm basis the code of international law 
by which the Court itself will be guided 
in its deliberations. At the same time I 
may be permitted to express the hope 
that the occasion for such deliberations 
may not soon arise. There is one dark 
cloud over the outlook in Europe, and 
that arises from unhappy Macedonia. 
Even if we wished it, we in this country 
| cannot avoid our share—our heavy share 
—of the responsibility for what is taking 
place in Macedonia. It is in no small 
measure due to the course of action taken 
by this country nearly thirty years ago 
that Macedonia owes her present condi- 
tion, given up to ana.chy, and having, 
it appears, little to hope for from the 
unassisted action of the Power that 
controls her destinies. Here again, [ 
realise that it is only by agreement 
between the great Powers concerned 
that any amelioration can be brought 
about, but I venture to urge, too, 
that this amelioration is long overdue. 
We shall look forward with lively interest 
| to the disclosure of the further proposals 
| made by His Majesty’s Government, both 
'to the Sultan and to the other Great 
| Powers concerned. With regard to India. 
| I can only say I have heard with profound 
concern and distress His Majesty’s words 
| about that country. At the same time I 
|am perfectly confident that everything 
' that can be done here wi'l be done to 
| assist those whose duty it will be to 
| 

| 





grapple with the famine on the spot and 
to bring relief to the sufferers. 


Before I pass to the consideration, 
for a few brief moments, of the 
legislative programme unfolded to us 
in His Majesty’s gracious Speech I 
should like to say a few words with 
regard to the loss which this House 
has sustained since we were last here. 
I refer to the death of the Attorney- 
General, Sir John Lawson Walton. Sir 
John was an old friend of my own. We 
had known one another from our early 
days at the Bar, and since then I have 
followed his career with admiration— 
admiration for his firm grasp of principle, 
his extraordinary mastery over deteil 
and his wonderful power of lucid ex- 
position But there was something more 
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than that; there was something in the 
genial and friendly character of the man 
that endeared him to the hearts of all 
with whom he was brought into contact 
inthis House. It must be some consola- 
tion, I think, to those more intimately 
connected with him who mourn his loss 
to reflect how highly he was appreciated 
here and how affectionately we cherish 
his memory. 


I especially welcome in the legis- 
lative programme which has _ been 
unfolded to us the words in which it 


is stated that proposals will be brought 
forward for making better provision for 
old age. In principle I take it there is 
no difference between the various sections 
of this House as to the desirability of 


some measure of old age pensions. A 
considerable number of vears have 


passed since the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for West Birmingham, whose 
continued absence from our debates we 
all deplore, brought this proposal into a 
region closely adjoining that of practi- 


cal politics. Since then it has been 
discussed throughout the country. It is 


most ardently desired by the great mass 
of our population, and we are glad to 
know that His Majesty’s Government 
propose to embody it in a practical form 
so that men who have played their part 
in building up the State by their toil, often 
under hard and barely tolerable conditions, 
may hope when old age and weakness have 
sapped their energies that the State will 
at last make some acknowledgment .of 
their efforts. With regard to licensing, 
I hope it will be possible, indeed, I believe 
it will be possible without 
to anyone, to frame and to pass a scheme 
by which the nation will receive its due 
share of a monopoly value and by which 
something will be done to further the 
cause of temperance. With regard to 
education, two principles will, at any 
rate, we may be certain, be embodied in 


any Bill that may be brought forward, | 


and these are that where a school is sup- 
ported by public money there must be full 
public control, and secondly, that in that 
school there must be no religious test for 
teachers of any grade. I should have 


liked to refer to the measure which is to | 


be brought in extending and reforming 
University education in Ireland and to 
have said something about the housing 


Mr. Lehmann. 
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proposals which are the necessary com- 
plement of the land legislation passed last 
session, but I am warned that I have 
trespassed long enough on the attention 
and indulgence of the House. Before | 
resume my seat, however, I should like 
to thank the House very earnestly for 
the kindness and consideration it has 
shown me in the task I have performed. 
I beg to move. 


*Mr. W. H. DAVIES (Bristol, 8.) 
said he esteemed it a high honour to be 
asked to second the Motion both to the 
city he represented and to the municipal 
life in which he had been so long engaged. 
He was sure the House welcomed the 
return of the Prime Minister to health, 
though his brother’s affliction kept him 
away from attendance. They could not 
feel any surprise at the reference in His 
Majesty’s Speech to the condition of 
affairs existing on the Congo, for the 
humane feelings of this country had been 
deeply stirred by the atrocities that were 
reported to have taken place there. If 
the experience of everv Member of the 
House had been similar to his. there 
must have been thousands of resolutions 
passed in this country, urging the 
Government to intervene for the pro- 
tection of the native population. and 
he could but sincerely hope that the 
Government, would watch the proposals 
for the change of Government, now 
being made, to ensure the intentions 
of the Berlin Act were carried into 
effect. He wished to say one word with 
respect to one of our very old Colonies, 
the Colony of Newfoundland, in regard to 
which there had been many diplomatic 
questions which successive Governments 
had had to face. He hoped that the 
Government might succeed in getting 
the ,United States to agree to the 
proposals they had made, and that the 
remaining fishery disputes might \be 
referred to the International Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. He was quite 
| satisfied that any settleme:t which might 
be arrived at by such means would 
| afford far more satisfaction to the Colony 
‘than any endeavour to settle interna- 
tional relations by the direct intervention 
of the Imperial authorities in London. 
They were reminded in the Speech from 
| the Throne of the failure of rain and 
ithe likelihood of famine in one of the 
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great centres of the 
referred to India. That was a matter 
which all must regret. It was remark- 
able how little the people of this country 
heard of the devastating famines which 
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' 
| 


occurred from time to time in this portion | 


of our great Empire. 
sensational character was telegraphed 
to London from India at considerable 
length ; for example, an indiscreet utter- 
ence of a Labour leader provoked long 
telegrams and much comment in our 
public Press; but of this famine tragedy 
affecting millions of our Indian fellow- 
subjects who were perishing for want of 
food, little was heard. It was, however, 
satisfactory to know that our country- 
men in India were attacking plague and 
famine with determination and courage, 
end that Britons were doing their duty 
under d>pressing conditions, and were, in- 
deed, shewing themselves the heroes of 
peace, deserving to have their services 
recognised as they had been in the 
gracious Speech from the Throne. If it 
were possible the House would be only 
too glad to send a message of sympathy 
to our stricken fellow-subjects in India, 
expressing the hope that their time of 
tribulation might not be unduly pro- 
longed. The House must be impressed 
with the variety and importance of the 
domestic proposals of the Government. 
They touched the life of the nation 
at almost every point—youth, middle- 
age and old age. It was not a subject of 
surprise that the Government were again 
returning to the subject of education, 
because they knew that nearly every 
Liberal Member at the last election 
had pledged himself to vote for such 
an amendment of the 
as would bring it more in harmony 
with the consciences of all classes. Also 
there were many Members sitting on 
the Opposition side of the House 
who had pledged themselves to put 
forward some Amendments for this pur- 
pose. The failure to settle the question 
in 1906 was not dishonourable to the 
Government. 


Anything of a 


Act of 1902} 
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embittering associations within the 
Christian Church which should be friendly 
and cordial, and by long unsettlement the 
question tended towards the exclusion 
of the Bible from the day schools of the 
country. Onthese grounds he appealed 
to the House to show a spirit of charity 
towards the proposals of the Govern- 
ment and to help this long-delayed 
question to reach the stage of permanent 
settlement. No Government need apolo- 
gise for taking up the question of licen- 
sing reform, and he thought that any 
scheme of licensing reform proposed. 
which tended to lessen the drinking 
temptations of the people would 
be heartily welcomed and _ cordially 
supported. They were ail glad that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board was proposing to deal with the 
housing difficulty, both in regard to 
clear-ng slum areas in our cities, where 
bad housing encouraged the drinking 
habit, and also in rural areas as a com- 
plement to the Small Holdings and 
the Allotments Act of last year. 
Many of our large cities possessed con- 
gested districts which were festering 
sores in their midst and a disgrace 
to our civilisation, and anybody who 
would tackle this question firmly 
and boldly would win the esteem 
of his countrymen, while if he could alter 
the complexion of our cities by doing 
away with these congested areas alto- 
gether he would do more for the country 
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than by addirg to the bounds of 
Empire. He welcomed also the 
prospect of seeing old-age pensions 


established. Fora long time past respon- 
sible politicians had dangled the pension 
scheme before the old people of the 
country. These old people had been 


| waiting long and patiently for the fulfil- 


, ment 


They had made a brave | 


attempt, but this session they were | 


returning to it in full knowledge that it 
was a question which bristled with 
difficulties. He was sure that everyone 
must desire to see an early and _ per- 
manent settlement arrived at, as it was 


of the promise; and now the 
House was glad to learn from the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
foundations of this scheme were to be 
lid this session and it was to be 
on a non-contributory basis. The House 
must realise that many of the old people 
who had qualified by length of years for 
such a pension had not worked for 
what was now recognised as adequate 
wages, but had given the best of their 
lives for a very inadequate return 


indeed. These people had helped to 
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build ‘up the wealth of the Empire 
and they fully deserved any little 
pension they might receive. Before 
concluding he would like to say one 
or two words about the Bill to be brought 
in by the President of the Board of 
Trade dealing with the Port and Water- 
way of London. Before alluding to that, 
however, he might be permitted to say 
how cordially and thankfully the House 
had! welcomed his right hon. friend’s 
intervention in the cause of industrial 
peace. His right hon. friend would 
have a difficult task in grappling with 
the problem of the Port of London, 
but he was a man of great courage and 
tact and the House was confident that 
he would deal with it in a way which 
would result in great benefit to the 
interests concerned. The Port of 
London was not at the present time 
so fully or so well equipped as many 
of the ports in the north-west of Europe. 
A great deal of our trade had been 
filched from us by reason of inadequate 
facilities in the Port of London for cheap 
and quick handling of goods in transit. 
If the President of the Board of Trade 
was able to reconcile the varied interests 
of the Port of London and s2cure one 
governing body for this great port he 
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would undoubtedly confer a_ great 
bencfit on the commerce of the 
country. He had now only to thank 


the House for the courteous attention 
which it had accorded him and to con- 
elude by seconding the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“‘fhat an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, as followeth :-— 


{COMMONS} 





“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 
} 
“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful | 
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moved and seconded the Address in 
answer to the Speech from the Throne 
our congratulations on the manner in 
which they have performed the task— 
in my opinion, by no means the easiest 
task that falls to hon. Members in this 
House. They have carried out their 
task with great tact and discretion, and 
they have most scrupulously maintained 
that ancient and excellent rule which 
lays it down that the mover and seconder 
of the Address while fairly holding by 
their Party feelings should, as far as this 
occasion is concerned, refrain from a 
display of the controversial methods 
which are custcmary at other times 
in the debates among us. Both hon. 
Members have fulfilled their task in 
a manner which, to us at least, 
shows that they bore the ancient rule 
carefully in mind, and they have fully 
acted up to it. I asseciate myself with 
some remarks that fell from the mover 
of the Address with reference to the late 
Attorney-General. His tribute to the 
memory of that distinguished man was 
graceful and eloquent; and I am sure 
that it will find an echo, not merely among 
those who were politically asvociated 
with him, but among those who for many 
years sat opposite to him, and who had 
in that position, perhaps, as good an 
opportunity as any who sat near him of 
appreciating his unfailing courtesy, his 
fairness to his opponents, and his ability 
indebat.. Jam sorry I shall not be able 
to-day to address myself to the Prime 
Minister. We all rejoice to hear how 
much better he is in health, and we 
look forward to seeing him at no distant 
date take part in our proceedings. We, 
however, quite recognise that in all proba- 
bility he may not be able to take that full 
share of the conduct of the work of this 
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and loyal subjects, the Commons of the | House which he would naturally desire 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and | to take, and if that should unhappily be 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg | the case—I hope it will not—he may be 
leave to offer our humble thanks to | assured that so far as we on this side of 
Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech | the House are concerned, we fully under- 
which Your Majesty has addressed to | stand the situation, and shall do nothing 
both Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. | to make the position—which in any case 
Lehmann.) must be difficult—more difficult than it 
is. I understand that his absence to-day. 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of Lon- | however, is not due te any failure of 
don): I am sure that I only express the | health or strength on his part, but to 
general sentiment of the House, certainly | anxieties having a domestic source, in 
for hon. Gentlemen on this side, when | connection with a very old Member of this 
I offer to the two hon. Members who have | House, a man who has many friends in 


Mr. W. H. Davies. 
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this House, many who would feel his loss, 
aithough he is no longer among us, very 
greatly and very deeply, 
recognis2 his lorg career of public service 
both at Westmi ster and in Scotland. I 


can espacially speak for my Scottish fellow | 


countrymen, who associate themselves 


with the general feeling of all Scotland, | 


that, in the late Member for Glasgow 
University, Scotland still possesses one 
who has done very great service. 


If Iturn now to the substantive Motion 


which is before us, I ought perhaps to | 


begin with one or two comments on that 
part of the Speech which deals with 
foreign affairs, and the first point on 
which I should like to say a word is the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. I greatly 
hope that the Government will give this 
House some opportunity other than 
that which is afforded by the debate on 
the {Address for discussing this Agree- 
ment. Thre was a day given for the 
discussion of the Anglo-French Agree- 
ment, and I am particularly desirous of 
abstaining from supporting an Amend- 
m2nt to the Address in this connection, 
because that at once gives a hostile 
and a party character to subjects which 
certainly I do not feel inclined to discuss 
in @ hostile or party sense. I am well 
aware of the inherent difficulties of 
framing any Agreement between two 
great countries as to which there shall 
not be critics found in both countries 
who shall say “ We have given every- 
thing, and we have got nothing.” That 
is the inevitable danger which attaches 
to all these international arrangem2nts, 
and it is one against which I wish par- 
ticularly to guard myself, az I entertain 
the strongest opinion as to the value 
waich such international Agreements 
may have in the cause of good relation- 
ship, of the easy working of international 
affairs, and even, in the last resort, in the 
cause of peace. But I think the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, when I put 
certain difficulties to him with regard to 
this Agreement, will feel that we, perhaps, 
have some right to hear from the Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs a fuller account 
of his objects and of the way in which 
these objects may be attained, than is 
contained in the despatches laid before 
Parliament, and that we should also have 


an opportunity of developing difficul- 
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ties and criticisms which I shall now 
briefly indicate, without, I hope, unduly 
It is not very easy 
| to see what it is that has been exchanged 
yetween Russia and Great Britain. It 
_ is clear that we have given up or aban- 
lonedcertain positions which we occupied, 
but it is not clear that the Russians, 
| 3s) far as I am aware, have abandoned 
| any position that they have ever occupied. 
| That may or may not be a serious 
matter, but there are aspects of it which 
/suggest serious consideration. For 
example, Persia has been divided by the 
Agreement into three zones: one that 
| may be described as the Russian zone; 
one that may be described as the British 
,zone; and an intermediate space which 
/may be described as the neutral zone. 
We have, quite apart from the military 
and defensive interests which we have 
in Afghanistan and India, great trading 
interests in Persia, and, to those of my 
| friends who have looked into this matter, 
|it appears as if the termination; of 
| all the great trade routes in which our 
|trade is interested have besn by this 
'arrangement placed within the Russian 
| sphere, and to be placed within the 
| Russian sphere means, and is intended to 
| mean, jthat under certain cireumstances 
| they shall be placed under the dominating 
control of Russia. If anybody will study 
| the map, he will see that [ have not over- 
stated the case. I have certainly no 
desire to over-state the case, but I suggest 
that it gives considerable anxiety from 
the trading point of view. I would 
specially notice that there 1s nothing in 
the whole arrangement between us 
and Russia which suggests that the 
interests of open markets have been 
carefully kept in view by the Govern- 
ment in relation to the great outlet 








for Indian and British goods which 
Persia supplies. There is an arrange- 
ment that Russia and Britain are to be 
on equal terms with regard to any trade 
or commercial interests in Afghanistan, 
but I see nothing in this Convention 
which preserves the interests of British 
trade in Persia, while I see that the 
interests of that trade are apparently 
and on the face of it threatened by the 
fact that within the limits of the Russian 
sphere of imfluence are all the great 
terminations of these great trade routes, 
which are now occupied by British and by 
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Indian enterprise and commerce. I am 
frankly puzzled by the arrangements 
about Tibet. My own view about Tibet 
is that the less we or Russia have to do 
with it the better. While, of course, we 
could tolerate no European power in Tibet, 


{COMMONS} 


‘istan and Persia, and they have not been 


still the last thing I personally should , 
| distinction to be drawn between a formal 


Government to do unless 
absolutely driven to it, is to interfere 
in the internal affairs of Tibet. It 
is a fact that Tibet is on our frontier, 


advise any 


and it is not always easy to avoid having | 


relations with a nation on our frontier, 
but Tibet is 2.000 miles from the nearest 
part of Russia. and it is a little puzzling 
to see why no distinction should be 
drawn in this Convention between the 
position of Russia as regards Tibet, and 
the positien of this country. There 
is one other point on which I hope some- 
thing will be said by the Government, 
not necessarily to-day, and that is con- 
nected with the Persian Guif. Every- 
body knows—-nobody better than the 
Secretary for India and the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs—the position which suc- 
cessive British Governments have taken 
up with regard to the Persian Guif. 
There is nothing said in the body of the 
agreement, with Russia about the Persian 
Gulf at all. There is mention made of 
the Persian Gulf in the covering letter 
of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, in 
which he inturms us that he has repeated 
to Russia what has often been said to 
that great country before, that we take 
the keenest interest in all affairs of the 
Gulf, and Russia appears to have given 
a verbal kind of negative assurance that 
it does not dissent. I have not got the 
exact words, but it is a very negative 
kind of agreement or assent to the 
statement of the Secretary of State. 
The whole purpose of this Agreement 
with Russia is to place formally upon 
record an imiternational instrument or 
treaty on certain matters which might 
conceivably cause a division of opinion 
or friction between the two Empires. 
Is it not unfortunate that we should have 
excluded from this formal treaty, and 
left in the relatively obscure position 
of a mere verbal statement, something 
which has always been regarded as so 
vitally affecting the Imperial interests 
of this country’ We have had plenty 
of verbal statements from Russia with 
regard to her relations with Afghan- 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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considered sufficient by the right hon. 
Gentleman, not because he wishes to 
throw doubt upon the trustworthiness 
of Russian statements, but because | 
believe, in the view of Russian diplo- 
matists themselves, there is a_ great 


treaty and a mere diplomatic and verbal 
assurance. Then why is a diplomatic 
and verbal assurance the only thing 
given us with regard to the Persian gulf? 
Why has the Persian Gulf been excluded 
from the formal treaty, and left 
in the admittedly unsatisfactory position 


‘from which this Agreement was intended 


| to 


rescue it? These are difficulties 
which I venture very respectfully to 
put to the night hon. Gentleman and 
to the Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 
There is one other point in connection 
with foreign affairs on which I must 
speak, and that is the Conference at 
The Hague. I think it was the hon. 
Gentleman who moved the address who 
frankly stated how far short of his 
expectations and the expectations of 
many of his friends the actual results 
of that Conference had fallen. We 
must all recognise that those who antici- 
pated some international arrat.gement 
which would relieve us of ovr great 
burdens of defence must indeed be 
bitterly disappointed. I confess I never 
was one of the number. I attach the 
greatest value to what was done in past 
times at The Hague. I am an optimist 
in regard to international relations in 
the future. I believe the great work, 
dating back for many years, and which 
the late Government had the good 
fortune greatly to develop, of inter- 
national arbitration, has already pre- 
vented, and will in the future prevent 
more and more, wars which do not 
spring out of i: tolerable wrong or causes 
which a nation feels cannot be dealt 
with by any third party or any arbitrator, 
however well intended. These wars are 
few and they are diminishing; but 
others arising out of smaller matters of 
friction which may defeat the best- 
intentioned Government will be more 
and more dealt with in the futurejby 
those principles which have been em- 
bodied in the growing number of cases 
which I rejoice to think have been made 
the subject of international arrangement. 
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But, while I am a great believer in this 
international arrangement, I think we 
are still far removed from the ideal 
which the Government in their most 
sanguine moment cherished for The 
Hague Conference. What is the solitary 
result of that Conference ? Or, at all | 
events, what is the only resuit which | 
the Government have thought it worth 
while to embody in the Speech from 
the Throne? It is the adoption of an 
instrument “establishing the great prin- 
ciple of an International Court of Appeal 
in prize cases.” Has not The Hague 
Conference in this matter put the cart 
before the horse? They have estab- 
lished the principle, as they call it, of 
an international tribunal ; but they have 
not established the law which that 
tribunal is to interpret. And that is 
absolutely of the greatest importance 
to this country, which, whether we look 
at it from the point of view of the neutral 
—a position which I hope we shall 
always occupy in war—or from the point 
of view of a possible belligerent, is more 
than any other nation concerned in the 
administration of the law of belligerent 
rights at sea. I am the last person to 
say that the existing laws do not require 
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amending. They have become in many 
cases antiquated through the mere altera- 
tion of the conditions which govern sea 
commerce, through the growth in the 
size of ships, which makes the investiga- 
tion as to their contents a matter of 
extreme difficulty, through the fact 
that the great lines of mail steamers have 
become the commercial arteries joining 
different parts of the world, through the 
fact that steam has taken the place of 
sails, through all those changes and 
the immense industrial revolution which 
have made the existing conditions of 
maritime commerce absolutely different 
from those which prevailed during the 
great war when the law was determined. 
I cannot say, therefore, that the existing 
system does not require to be amended. 
But you do not say that you will be able 
to settle a revised code. On a given 
occasion, as I understand it, the tribunal 
will set to work to do its best with the 
existing law, about which there is 
great difference and great doubt, and 
which, by a perverse tribunal, may be 
twisted in the most embarassing manner 





to injure our rights, whether as neutrals 
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or as beliigerents. I hope his Majesty’s 
Ministers will refuse their adhesion to 
this part of The Hague treaty unless 
they can get, before it comes into force, 
some code of maritime law settle], 
which, from no selfish point of view, and 
no isolated point of view, but in view of 
our general interests as the greatest 
sea Power in the world, is absolutely 
necessary for our safety. I do not say 
that this international tribunal may not 
ultimately work extremely well, but a 
great deal has to be done before it does 
work well; and when I remember that 
The Hague Conference failed to deal 
with that which is the greatest of ail 
the dangers now affecting neutrals in 
time of war—the danger of floating 
mines, which may affect thousands of 
innocent lives and hundreds of thousands 
of perfectly legitimate cargoes not one 
of which can be maintained to be contra- 
band of war—when I remember that 
the Conference was impotent to settle 
this great issue, I confess I look with 
considerable alarm, or at all events 
with considerable doubt, to the issue 
of that conference of the great maritime 
Powers to which, in the language of official 
optimism, the Government allude in 
the course of this gracious Speech. 
There are some other points connected 
with external or Colonial affairs to which 
I should like to refer, but I do not wish 
to take up the time of the House. I 
will only say as regards South Africa 
and the question which has taken up 
so much public attention in connection 
with British Indians that I understand 
there is to be an Amendment moved, 
and we on this bench may, perhaps, 
reserve what we have to say upon that 
question until that Amendment is moved. 
I may just ask one question with regard 
to a matter which I brought before the 
House last year—the subject of the 
New Hebrides Convention with France 
on indentured labour. I do not on this 
occasion desire to deal with this at undue 
length. I made my points before; and 
I do not wish to rub them im unneces- 
sarily. The House will remember the 
arrangements of the Convention re- 
specting the labour of adults and 
young persons of both sexes involving 
repatriation at the end of the term of 
service. There remained, according to 
the Government, a great deal to be done 


E 
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by way of subsidiary regulation in 
connection with that Convention. Now 
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I want to know what has been done by | 


regulation ? Has anything been done by 
regulation to mitigate the dangers which 


are incident to a system under which you | 
compel young boys and girls, as well as | 


adults, not with their own consent, but by 
the consent of the head of the tribe, to 


come in under a system of indentured | 
We know of the protests of our | 


labour ? 


Australian colonies regarding the absence | 


of some regulations, and the evil character | 


of some other regulations. Have the 
Government done anything to get rid of 
these evils? If there are new regulations 
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the Prime Minister, or it may have been 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, telling 
us last session how impossible it was for 
any Government, or for the permanent 
officials, to carry out their work, if the 
whole of the autumn was occupied by 
those controversies incidental to a Parlia- 
mentary autumn session. Isit possible to 
carry this programme through witho: t an 
autumn session ? Is it possible to carry 
it through with an autumn session unless 


you are going to continue a system 
which has grievously curtailed liberty 


of discussion. On this point I would 
make an appeal to Gentlemen who do 


‘not belong to the minority with whom I 


have they been carried out in concert | 


with the French, or in opposition to the 
French? Are there any regulations to 
modify the admitted evils—I put it 
mildly—of the treaty, and if there have 
been new regulations are they regulations 
which apply both to the French and to the 
English, or only to the English employers 
of indentured labour? If they apply 


to both French and English well and | 


good ; if only to the British I would then 
point out to the Government that they 
have thereby destroyed one of the great 
advantages which they proposed to 
themselves by framing this extraordinary 
treaty ; because one of those objects was 
that there should be a uniform set of 
regulations to prevent injurious com- 
petition, and, if there are two sets of 
regulations, you will have that very 
competition which the Government gave 
as one of the most serious evils of the 
practice in force before they took the 
matter in hand in the spirit of philan- 
thropic consistency with the view of 
bringing up the employer of indentured 
labour in that part of the world to the 
high standard of civilisation which they 
have set before themselves and the 
country. 


With regard to the proposed legis- 
lation for the session, the first 
observation I would make is_ that 
the list of measures’ which 
xyovernment have put before us 
either not intended to be carried 
through in the course of the session, 
or, if intended to be carried through 
must be carried through under con- 
ditions which will make free debate in 
this House quite impossible. 


Mr, A. J. Balfour. 
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I remember 


am connected. It is only this House 
which can safeguard its liberties. You 
can get no sympathy or support from 
outside these walls. You can, no doubt, 
evoke popular cheers for a Government 
which is credited with vigorous sup- 
pression of obstruction, and so you 
can by denouncing a Government 
for gross interference with debate, but 
the public do not understand our pro- 
cedure, and it therefore rests with the 
House itself, and with the House only, 
to deal with these matters. The minority 
are helpless, of course; they, as is their 
duty, may express to the best of their 
ability the dangers of the situation, but 
they have no real power of exercising any 
control against a Government majority, 
nor do I for a moment expect or desire 
that a majority should show its Parlia- 
mentary power of showing disapproval 
by voting in the Lobby. It cannot be 
done in that way, I admit: but I do 
earnestly desire every man who has the 
future of the House at heart to urge the 
Government—who I do not believe in 
their hearts really require urging—to try 
to find some system which will enable the 
House to discuss and vote upon the main 
propositions in legislative proposals. We 
really have no such way now. Grand 
Committees may have many merits, but 
not that. It is only by a legal fiction 
that a Grand Committee is a microcosm 
of the House; it is not the House, and 
it cannot be made the House. I do 
really think when I look at the Govern- 
ment’s programme, quite apart from my 
views upon it,that the Government, calling 
us together at the end of January, cannot 
hope to get through that programme 
without the use of violent methods, which 
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they themselves, I am sure, deplore, and 
I feel moved to appeal to the House not 
to allow the process of Parliamentary 
decay to go further than it has already 
gone. I do not in the least wish to treat 
this as a party matter ; it is in no sense a 
party matter. I speak to those who have 
not had the long experience in the House 
that I have had, but who have as great 
a desire at least that this House should 
remain a great free theatre for open dis- 
cussion, where the minority shall have an 
equal chance with the majority of making 
itself heard, as it has been in the past. 
Of course, I] am not going through the 
Bills; I will wait until I see those pro- 
ducts of Governmental ingenuity before I 
say more upon them, but I must just say 
one word about the Irish University 
Bill, not because I wish to make any 
comments upon its substance, but 
because I think the procedure adopted 
by the Government is really extra- 
ordinary. It will be remembered that the 
present holder of the office of Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland took up his task just 
before we met last year. At that time, 
Mr. Bryce, a Cabinet Minister, sketched 
for the public his idee of a new University 
for Ireland, and, not content with that, 
he told the world that that was the plan 
the Government would adhere to and 
which must be taken or left, as he put it. 
Well, Mr. Bryce having nailed his colours 
to the mast, the right hon. Gentleman the 
present Chief Secretary came into office 
and proceeded to haul down those colours. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Birre.t, Bristol, N.) indi- 
cated dissent. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: No, I am not 
quite right; he proceeded to get some- 
one else to haul them down. The 
somebody else was the Provost of 
Trinity College. Is not that a very 
extraordinary proceeding? We first have 
the Government announcing a certain 
policy as irrevocable and unchangeable, 
and then we find them revoking and 
changing it, and, not content with this 
revolutionary procedure, and notwith- 
standing this, they abstain from announc- 
ing a change in their policy themselves ; 
they put up somebody else—— 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, certainly not. 
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Mr. A. J. BALFOUR : Is that not so ? 
I assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
the last thing I meant to do was to mis- 
interpret the transaction. I thought 
that the Provost of Trinity College, 
speaking on behalf of the right hon. 
Gentleman 





Mr. BIRRELL : 


the kind. 


No, no; nothing of 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: T entirely with- 
draw. | was completely misinformed as 
to what the Provost of Trinity College 
said, or else he was misinformed as to the 
mandate given by the right hon. Gentle 
man. I do not know which I should 
accept. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Provost in- 
timated to me that he was going to 
Manchester to make a speech, and I am 
bound to say that I rather gathered from 
his letter that he would not have been 
averse to have been allowed to state 
what he knew through private conversa- 
tions as to what were my conceptions. 
He distinctly understood that he had no 
such authority for a statement unfolding 
the measure of the Government. | 
rather imagine that he put it entirelv 
hypothetically, that if the measure proved 
to be of such a character he thought it 
should be accepted by Trinity College. I 
did not ask him to make any statement. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I advise the 
right hon. Gentieman to look at the spe+-h 
made by the Provost of Trinity, and he 
will see whether or not the action taken 
by that learned friend of mine conformed 
with his instructions or the want of 
instructions, or was formed on _ the 
pattern I indicated to the House just 
now. But, at all events, I absolve the 
right hon. Gentleman of ail complicity 
in this strange method of reading a 
Bill for the first time in public. If 
we turn now from the _ legislative 
proposals of the Government, on which 
[ now say nothing more to the 
administration since we parted, I am 
obliged to make reference, and it shali 
not be a long one, to one or two points, 
and the first Minister upon whose ad- 
ministration I should like to say some- 
thing is the right hon. Gentleman who 
presides over the Board of Education. 


E 2 
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That right hon. Gentleman, I am quite | to favour; or to prevent him from dis- 
sure, has the interests of education at | tributing it among those with whom he 
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heart, but I think his administration is 
really the most cynically partisan of 
any I have ever known. The first pro- 
cedure to which I should like to call 
attention is the action of the Education 
Board in regard to the voluntary schools 
at Swansea. I do not think it is denied 
that the local authority in the first place 
refused to carry out their duty for the 
maintenance of those schools and by 
the payment of the salaries of teachers. 
The second point is that they had no 
legal title to refuse to make those pay- 
ments, and the third point is that the 
Education Department knew that, and 
yet for several consecutive months, 
unless I am misinformed, the managers 
had to pay out of their private resources 
the salaries of teachers which ought to 


might happen to agree theologically or 
politically, in this county or that county, 
this parish or that parish, at his own 
| sweet will, without any principle of 
| Parliament or control of the House, 
| with an absolute freedom amounting to 
licence, and, as I say, repugnantly to the 
spirit and traditions governing the 
management of national finance. Then 
if I wanted a third point—it is one of 
which much will be heard during the 
/session—I should find it in the extra- 
ordinary methods adopted for dealing 
| with trusts in connection with training 
| colleges. I am not going to argue now 
| whether it is a good ora bad thing to give 
| to those to whom is entrusted the educa- 
tion of youth in this country the chance, 
at all events, of receiving religious 


have been paid by the local authorities, training in some training college in con- 
which the Board of Education knew , formity with their own theological views. 
ought to have been paid by the loca! It is manifestly just and expedient, and, 
authorities and which they had power if necessary, I could quote the doctrine 





to make them pay. For three or four ) 
months or more the right hon. Gentle- 
man sat quietly in his office allowing the 
law to be broken, because the victims 
were the managers of voluntary schools : 
and the whole procedure seems to show 
that he regarded it as an administrative 
duty to make the task of voluntary school 
managers as difficult as it could be made. 
Well, that is one question. Among 
others there is the notorious question 
of the £100,000 which the right hon. 
Gentleman, contrary to the accepted 
principle of the Treasury, contrary to 
the accepted doctrine laid down year 
after vear by the Committee on Public 
Accounts, and contrary, as I believe, 
to law, got into the Appropriation Bill 
without any safeguard whatever. I am 
not going on the technical point but 
upon the substantial point, going back 
to the matter I raised just now in rela- 
tion to the privileges of the House, 
and a principle which has ever been 
regarded as of the greatest importance, 


viz., that money shall be voted 
for specific purposes and applied to 
those purposes. I am not aware if 


any regulations have been laid down 
to prevent the right hon. Gentle- 
man from spending the whole of the 


of the late head of the Education Office 
| pointing in that direction. But I will 
not argue the merits of the question 
now; it will arise later in connection 
|with education. But the right hon. 
‘Gentleman, having started his policy 
‘of starving out every training college 
‘which did not conform to his particular 
| views with regard to religious teaching, 
was met by the legal difficulty in- 
volved in the trust deeds under which 


these colleges were built. What does 
the right hon. Gentleman do? He says, 


“Oh, it is quite true I am Minister for 
Education, and as Minister for Education 
I choose to lay down the principles on 
which this public money is to be given, 
and to penalize any college, whatever be 
the implications or the implied contracts 
under which it was built.” If he is told 
that the trust deeds of the schools are 
inconsistent with his principles, he says, 
'** Well, then, I am not only Minister 
of Education, but I have got judicial 
duties as the heir of the Charity Com- 
mission, which is itself the heir of the 
' Court of Chancery, and in my quasi- 
judicial capacity I shall modify these 
| trusts, not in accordance with law which 
the Court of Chancery or the Charity 
Commission has to administer, but accor- 


money in his own constituency or in| ding to my views, according to what I 


any other constituency he might desire | should like training colleges to be.”’ 


Mr. A. Ji Balfour, 


It has 
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hitherto been found possible in thiscoun- | hope on that latter subject we shall be 


try to give these judicial functions to the 


they would be administered judicially. 
After these proceedings of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who can have that confi- 


dence in the future? I think he has done | 


much more than to commit the gravest 
injustice upon the training colleges. 
He has shaken confidence in a system 
which, on the whole, has worked well, and 
which—I daresay he has the best 
intentions—by his extraordinary and 
arbitrary violence he has twisted to his 
own political ends. 


Well, the only other comments 
I have to make on the adminis- 
tration of the Government relate to 


law and order in Scotland and Ireland. 
Many of us have been rather surprised 
at the apparently very divergent and 
independent lines taken by different 
Ministers in the Government. Each 
appears to have had his own policy, 
which he has pursued with very little 
regard to the general policy of the whole 
Administration; but there is a happy 
conformity of ideas between the Scottish 
Secretary and the Irish Secretary with 
regard to certain questions of law and 
order. It is quite true the Scottish 
Secretary only deals with what he calls an 
elaborate experiment on a small scale 
in the Western Hebrides; but he has, 
in common with the Irish Secretary, 
succeeded in persuading the law-breakers 
in that part of the world that thev have 
the sympathy of the Government behind 
them and that they are not doing any- 
thing very wrong, after all, in breaking 
the law and invading other people’s 
property. The Chief Secretary, I admit, 
has made a full statement within the last 
few months as to the gravity of the 
outrages in connection with cattle- 
driving in Ireland; but he is also per- 
fectly aware that some of the answers 
he gave in this House and authorised 
to be given in another place were of a 
kind which might produce in the evil- 
doers the idea that the Government 
favoured their proceedings, and which 
in fact did produce that idea. I think 
that is a most deplorable state of things. 
I am not now going into details with 
regard to the Government of Ireland 
or of the Western Hebrides, though I 


| allowed to have the printed correspon- 
head of an office and to be confident that | 


dence between Lady Gordon Cathcart 
and the Lord Advocate and the Secretary 
for Scotland, especially in connection 
with the Scottish legislation the Gov- 
ernment have expressed their intention 
of re-introducing. As regards Ireland, 
we propose to make that the subject of 
an Amendment to the Address, and I 
do not think I need proceed further now ; 
but even the Chief Secretary will admit 
that the condition of Ireland at present 
is, from his point of view, deplorable. 
He told us last year in an often-quoted 
phrase that ‘‘ minorities must suffer.” 
Minorities, no doubt, must suffer, but 
there is some suffering from which it 
is the business of a good Administration 
to save them. I do not think minorities 
should be made to suffer by having their 
cattle driven. I do not think that they 
should be made to suffer by being shot 
in the legs. They should not be made 
to suffer by being so boycotted that they 
can neither live nor be buried. The 
right hon. Gentleman knows well enough 
that his refusal to use the powers he has 
at his disposal to ses that the law is 
obeyed has ended, as everybody ac- 
quainted with Ireland must have known 
it would end, in giving such a licence to 
the powers of disorder as has made in 
large parts of Ireland the threat of 
outrage sufficient and outrage itself 
unnecessary. I think that is a most 
serious state of things. The right hon. 
Gentleman almost seemed in a speech 
he recently delivered to be desirous of 
founding on the failure of the British 
Government to maintain law and order 
a case for the Resolution in favour of 
Home Rule which I understand is to be 
proposed in the course of the next few 
weeks. The right hon. Gentleman re- 
presented himself as a solitary and 
pathetic figure in Ireland, as the one 
representative of British good will in that 
country. I do not doubt the right hon. 
Gentleman’s good will to Ireland, but I 
do not think he is more solitary than 
other people, or more pathetic. 3 
Mr. BIRRELL: The expression I used 


was “isolated.” 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I beg pardon. 
The right hon. Gentleman is right. He 
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said he was an isolated and solitary 
figure—not a pathetic figure. The right 
hon. Gentleman has got a task which 
everybody knows is a difficult task. It 
is a task which can only be accomplished 
by using all the means at his disposal. 
To accomplish it the right hon. Gentle- 
man must set himself earnestly to work 
with no view to any ulterior arrangement 
of the British Constitution of which he 
may happen to be in favour. This 
idea that on the failure of the Govervment 
responsible to Parliament for the main- 
tenance of order in Ireland you are 
going to found a case for Home Rule 
is utterly repulsive and repugnant to 
all that is best in the feelings of our 
countrymen. You may persuade them 
—I hope vou never will—that the cause 
of justice requires separation; vou may 
persuade them that by such a separation 
Trish prosperity and English and Scottish 
prosperity may be promoted, but you 
never will persuade them that merely 
because you are not strong enough to 
see that the minority is preserved from 
outrage, because you are not vigorous 
and courageous enough to see that the 
law of the land is carried out, and that 
it is the law of the land and not the law 
of the League that is feared and obeyed 
throughout Ireland—on that foundation 
you never will get the people of this 
country to acquiesce in the change you 
propose. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND 


E.): Is there no crime in England ! 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I do not pro- 
pose for the moment to discuss any 
further the question of crime in Ireland, 
because an opportunity will be given 
by our procedure to do so next week. 
It is sufficient now to indicate the gravity 
of the situation as I regard it, and to 


{COMMONS} 


| which the right hon. Gentleman opposite 


_John Lawson Walton. 


(Clare, | 


make this brief preface to a debate. 


which is of vital importance, not in 


any interests of party, but as touching | 


the bed-rock of civilisation in one of 
the most important parts of the United 
Kingdom. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- | 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquirn, Fife, E.): In 
the regretted absence of the Prime | 
Minister, which, I am sure, will excite in | 
all quarters of the House the sympathy 

Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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expressed at the opening of his speech, it 
falls to my lot to say a few words—and 
they will be very few—in reply to the in- 
terrogatories and criticisms of the Leader 
of the Opposition. Before I touch on 
controversial matters let me associate 
myself and all who sit on this side of 
the House with the well-merited tribute 
which the right hon. Gentleman has paid 
to the manner in which my two hon. 
friends have discharged the responsible 
task assigned to them. They are both 
of them well equipped for the purpose— 
my hon. friend the Member for Leicester- 
shire by that training in literary art 
which in days gone by has contributed 
so much to the gaiety of the nation, 
and which, I hope, he will continue to 
exercise in days to come; and my hon. 
friend the Member for Bristol, by long 
and close experience of commerce and 
municipal life. I am sure the House will 
agree with me that the general result/of 
their efforts will certainly serve as a 
model for those who come after them. 
The right hon. Gentleman made one other 
personal allusion upon which [will 
venture to comment, although I have 
great difficulty in doing so. I mean the 
almost immeasurable loss which the 
country, and his friends in particular, 
have sustained by the removal of my 
very dear and distinguished friend Sir 
I can speak with 
a great deal of intimate knowledge of his 
career to which few other persons are 
entitled to lay claim. He and I were born 
in the same year, called to the Bar in the 
same year, we for years went the same 
circuit, we took silk on the same day, and 
we were associated throughout both our 
professional and political lives by the 
closest sympathy and community olf 
interest. I cannot adequately describe 
what a gap he leaves in the lives of those 
who had the privilege, as I so long hed 
and to such an exceptional degree, of 
possessing his close friendship. I pass 
from these personal matters to deal first 
of all with the criticisms which the right 


‘hon. Gentleman has made, I am bound 
|to say in a spirit of the greatest tem- 


perateness and moderation, of that part 


of the King’s Speech which deals with 


our foreign relations. The right hon. 
Gentleman devoted some part of his 
speech to the Anglo-Russian Agreement: 
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and he asked—and I think it was a 
perfectly fair question—that without 
the necessarily controversial machinery 
afforded by an Amendment to the 
Address some opportunity should be given 
for the discussion of the many points 
of interest which arise in connection with 
this Agreement. In the absence of mv 
right hen. friend the Prime Minister ! 
do not like at this moment to make an 
absolute and definite statement, bu: 
I will sav that the request seems to me 
to be a perfectly reasonable one, and | 
hope an opportunity will be given 
though I cannot give a strict pledge— 
and that at no distant date, for the dis- 
cussion which the right hon. Gentleman 
invites. In the meantime let me deal 





verv briefly with one or two criticisms | 


he made. Iam not disposed to scan the 
terms of the Agreement with that close 
and minute weighing of quid pro quo 
which would apply to a commercial 
bargain. The object of the Agreement 
was to remove a standing source of 
difficulty and danger to the peace of the 
world. If vou once get the relations 
between ourselves and the great empire 
of Russia. so far as the continent of 
Asia is concerned, on a firm and friendly 
foundation, and arrive at a definite under- 
standing, I cannot help thinking that 
many of the clouds which in days gone 
by have overshadowed the horizon, and 
sometimes brought us within measurabl > 
distance of conflict, will no longer appeay 
So important does it appear to the 
Government—without sacrificing any sub- 
stantial or real British interest—to obtain 
areal definite agreement with Russia, that 
[ personally should not feel we had in any 
way betrayed the interests of our country 
or been false to our stewardship if it were 
pointed out that in this or that particular 


quarter Russia had gained slightly more | 


than we had. That, I think the right 
hon. Gentleman will agree with me, is the 
general spirit (Mr. Batrour: “ Hear, 
hear!”’) in which a great international 
Agreement of this kind ought to be 
regarded. The specific points of the 


right hon. Gentleman resolve themselves | 


into two. The first is his apprehension 
that by the division of Persia into what 
he describes as three zones, in two of 
which Russia and Great Britain respec- 
tively have what are called spheres of 
influence, there may be some risks to 
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|the future progress and development of 
| British trade. I believe a close study of 
the agreement will show that we have 
taken ample safeguards for our com- 
| mercial interests. Within the zone or 
| sphere of influence which is to belong to 
\the Russian Government all British 
concessions have been most carefully 
safeguarded. As regards the actual terri- 
torial delimitation of the sphere we have 
reserved for ourselves, no doubt it is 
mainly governed not so much by com- 
mercial as strategical considerations, but 
in the other not marked out as the 
special, exclusive, or dominant sphere 
of either of the two Great Powers we 
shall enjoy in common with Russia and 
the rest of the world absolutely equa! 
privileges and opportunities. The right 
hon. Gentleman criticised the Agreement 
for not embodying special provisions safe- 
guarding our interests in the Persian Gulf 
as they have been defined by successive 
Foreign Ministers—by no one with more 
clearness and precision than Lord Lans- 
downe in the time of the late Govern- 
ment. My answer is twofold. The Persian 
Gulf, notwithstanding its name, is not 
exclusively Persian, a considerable part 
of it is Turkish; so that other interests 
and Powers come into view when you 
deal with the Persian Gulf. In dealing 
with Persia, however, Russia and Great 
Britain are practically the only two 
Powers with substantial interests, and 
we should have been travelling outside 
the scope and ambit of our agreement 
with Russia with regard to Persia, if we 
had included in it the Persian Gulf. 
But, although our interests in the Gulf 
do not come within the scope of the 
agreement, in order to make it clear 
that it is not to be supposed that we 
have in any way abandoned the position 
taken up by our predecessors, a con- 
temporaneous declaration was made by 
my right hon. friend the Foreign Secre- 
tary and by our Ambassador when the 
agreement was signed and assented to 
by M. Isvolsky, and it must be taken 
as part and parcel of the agreement 
come to. Although the Persian Gulf 
‘is not mentioned in the agreement, 
Russia has assented to the view we have 
| hitherto taken, and shall continue to 
maintain, of our interests in tae Gulf. 
As regards Tibet, that is a matter which 
could be more conveniently diseussed 
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when we come to deal with the Agree- 
ment specially as regards Tibet. We 
conceive we have embodied in a formal, 
definite, written shape the very assurance 
the right hon. Gentleman demands— 
which Lord Lansdowne in his communi- 
cations with the Russian Ambassador 
considered to be adequate and appropriate 
to the case. 
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| 


I pass to what the right hon. 
Gentleman said about The Hague) 
Conference. I regret to observe a dis- 


position—an exaggerated disposition, I 
think—in many quarters, to 
the work that was done there. A very 
great English writer—Burke—said that 
the main end and object of the British 
Constitution was to bring twelve honest 
men into a jury-box—though some people 
may think that rather an exaggerated 
view to take of the value of that institu- 


belittle | 
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right hon. Gentleman’s criticism that 
that particular Convention does not 
need to be ratified until June, 1909. 
The other Conventions must be ratified 
by June in the present year. The extra 
year was specially arranged for that 
Convention, because it was felt that 
this important preliminary question must 
first be determined before the Court 
can be called into useful being—What 
system of law is to be administered ? 
As indicated in the gracious Speech 
from the Throne, the Government have 
arranged for a conference this year, at 
which we hope to arrive at something 
like a general agreement on the impor- 
tant general principles—the innumerable 


;matters of subsidiary detail you can 
| safely leave to a tribunal of this kind— 


tion which has been called the palladium | 


of our liberties. But it is a great thing 
to bring the representatives ofall Powers, 


great and little, round a table from | 
ito that, but then there are one or two 
| other points which the right hon. Gentle- 


time to time to discuss various questions 
of international law and policy, and to 
try to make some advance by discussion, 
even though at the time actual agreement 


in regard to some matters cannot be | 


arrived at. I agree there are defects 
in the constitution of the Conference, 
and obviously there are still greater 


defects in some of its methods of pro- | 


cedure; but, nevertheless, in the view 


of the Government the time spent by | 


our representatives at The Hague Con- 
ference was not thrown away. Although 
the results may not equal the anticipa- 
tions the more sanguine among us formed, 
yet even when you come to judge the 
Conference by solid results, serious and 


substantial advance has been made in | 


the direction which we all hope the 
world will gradually take. 


Notwith- | 


standing the efforts which were made, | 
no agreement was come to in regard to | 


a point to which the Government attach 
the greatest importance—the compulsory 
reference to arbitration of such matters 


as matters of international law relating | 


to the interpretation of treaties, which | 


are pre-eminently adapted for 
treatment. The Convention for the 
establishment of a Prize Court is really 


that | 


‘ground for hoping, 


|of maritime and international law which 


in the altered conditions that now pre- 
vail ought to be generally accepted by 
civilised nations. In our view this is 
a condition precedent to the establish- 
ment and working of such a Court for 
any useful purpose. So much in regard 


man raised, referring to questions arising 
outside these islands. Let me say one 
word with regard to British Indians in 
the Transvaal, as to which I hear an 
Amendment is likely to be moved on 
the Address. I very much deprecate at 
this particular moment any discussion 
of that kind in this House. [ do so 
for this reason. We have the best 
the result of 
negotiations now taking place between 
the different parties concerned, that an 
agreement will be come to between 
the Transvaal Government, on the one 
side, and the responsible representatives 
of the British-Indian community in the 
Transvaal on the other, by which the 
cause of grievance will be removed—by 
which, without the Transvaal sacrificing 
the policy upon which all the white 
races in that country are united, there 
will be removed what we have all felt 
in this country to be a serious source 
of disturbance and discontent among 
our Indian fellow-subjects. I am not 
in a position to say that these negotia- 


as 


_ tions will necessarily be successful ; but 


a very solid and fruitful achievement. | 


Let me point out with regard to the 
Mr. Asquith. 


as long as there is a chance of sucha 
result—and I believe there is a very 
good chance—I would anneal to the 
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House to abstain from discussion. As 


regards the New Hebrides, I think I) 


can set at rest the disquiet of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Until the Convention 
which was the subject of so much 
acrimonious discussion last year, was 
made between France and_ ourselves, 
there were no arrangements of any sort 
with regard to the treatment of natives. 
The whole thing was a complete chaos, 
without form, law, or tribunals. Under 
the Convention England and France 
agree on certain general rules which 
were embodied in that instrument. We 
intimated in the course of our debates 
last year that we were not going to stop, 
and we have not stopped. Instructions 
have been issued—independent instruc- 
tions—by each of the two Governments 
concerned to their respective Commis- 
sioners to guide those Commissioners 
in framing further regulations, the 
general spirit and object of which will 
be in accordance with the declarations so 
often made by my right hon. friend. 
These instructions shall be laid before 
the House without delay, I hope in the 
course of a very few days, so that the 
House may have an opportunity of 
scrutinising and, if need be, of criticising 
them, but the regulations themselves 
will not be framed until the Commis- 
sioners on the spot have had time to 
consider the best mode of carrying 
into effect the instructions. 


And now, coming to our domestic con- 
cerns, the right hon. Gentleman attacked 
two branches—his survey of the situation 
did not encourage him to carry the war 
any further—and two branches only, 
of the administrative work of the Govern- 
ment. The first was that for which my 
right hon. friend the Minister for Educa- 
tion is responsible. Well, my right 
hon. friend will have an opportunity 
in the course of a day or two of replying 
in detail to the criticisms of the Leader 
of the Opposition, and [I shall certainly 
leave him to deal with the question of 
Swansea, with regard to which the 
details I have are not sufficient to 
enable me to deal with it, but meantime 
there are two points raising questions 
of great constitutional importance, as 
to which I should like to say a word. 
The first is as to the vote of £100,000 
last year. The right hon. Gentleman 
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seemed to regard that as an innovation 
in constitutional practice, and he attacked 
it as in some way removing from the con- 
trol of the House of Commons the ex- 
penditure of public money. No such 
charge can possibly be made. The in- 
tention with regard to that vote of 
£100,000 was clearly explained by my 
right hon. friend at the time, and it 
was sanctioned by the House when 
they sanctioned the Estimates. At any 
rate, no attempt was made to challenge 
it; and with reference to what the 
right hon. Gentleman has suggested that 
my right hon. friend might have spent 
the money as he pleased at his own will 
and pleasure within the limits of his own 
constituency alone, my right hon. friend 
has reminded me of the fact that Regu- 
lations were issued by him and his 
Department before the Appropriation 
Bill was introduced, in which the appli- 
cation of the money for certain specitied 
purposes was laid down, and therefore 
there is no ground whatsoever for 
saying that the expenditure of the 
money was in any way withdrawn from 
the control of the House of Commons. 
And as regards the other part of the 
indictment—namely, the supposed 
arbitrary dealing by my right hon. 
friend with the trusts of the training 
colleges—is my right hon. friend the 
first person who has interfered with 
trusts? What about the Act of 1902? 
What about the Kenyon-Slaney clause ? 
I remember very well, sitting then as we 
were on that side of the House, the right 
hon. Gentleman rising at this box and 
vindicating under the altered conditions 
of the time the right and even asserting 
the duty of Parliament to interfere 
with trusts which had become obsolete 
or inapplicable to present-day conditions. 
Therefore we are not the first to lav hands 
on the sacred ark. The right hon. 
Gentleman may say: “Oh! but that 
was done by Act of Parliament.” I was 
specking for the moment of the principle 
and not of the method, but if it is a 
sacrilegious thing to interfere with the 
intentions of the pious founder, the 
result is the same, whether it is com- 
mitted by Act of Parliament or by a 
Minister of the Crown, acting as he must 
act—otherwise he could not keep his 
place for twenty-four hours—with the 
assent of the representatives of the 
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people. But it is not true that the 
trusts were interfered with by my right 
hon. friend. What did my right hon. 
friend do? He proposed that in future 
that part of the taxation of the country 
which is appropriated for these colleges 
will be appropriated subject to certain 
conditions. If you do not choose to 
conform to those conditions, well and 
good : nobody will force you to do so ; 
but the House of Commons can sav we 
will not vote you the money. It was 
suggested the other day in the newspapers, 
and Aristotle was quoted to show, what 
2 shocking state of things it was that the 
right hon. Gentleman should by ad- 
ministrative act set aside the settled 
statutory law of the land. There is no 
legislation of any sort or kind which 
deals with the conditions attaching to 
the subsidizing of the training colleges. 
It is a matter which has depended en, 
tirely, year by year for two generations- 
upon the will and act of this House, and 
if my right hon. friend, the House assent- 
ing, says that in future a training college 
shall not receive a grant except upon 
certain terms, we are not interfering 
with the provisions of any Act of Parlia- 
ment. If they wish to continue to 
receive public money, they can on their 
own initiative put into operation the 
machinery of the Charitable Trusts Act, 
and then their trusts can be made more 
elastic so as to enable them to avail 
themselves of the aid of public money. 
But that does not compare in arbi- 
trariness with the overriding by means 
of an Act of Parliament, in invitum, 
of the trusts of a training college. 
So much for the attack on education. 


Then the right hon. Gentleman carried 
the war into the Irish domain. I assume 
that we are going to have an Amend- 
ment on the question of Ireland, and 
therefore I shall leave this matter to 
my right hon. friend to deal with and 
touch upon it only very briefly. What 
is the charge against my right hon. 
friend the Chief Secretary ¢ As far as 
I can make out, it is that he has de- 
liberately neglected the enforcement of 
the law and the maintenance of order 
in Ireland in order to make out or to 
help out a case for Home Rule. Is that 
the charge! Ido not hear avery ready 
assent. That is what I understood the 

Mr, Asp ith, 
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right hon. Gentleman to suggest." If 
the allegation does not come to that 
I do not see what it comes to at all. He 
drew a picture of the terrible condition 
to which Ireland has been reduced under 
the fainéant administration of my right 
hon. friend. I entirely demur to that 
description. I think it is a caricature. 
That there are in certain parts of Ireland 
features which, fromthe point of view of 
social order, are disquieting I quite agree. 
I do not in any way minimise or palliate 
them, but the language which one reads 
in the Press, and to which the right hon. 
Gentleman very nearly approached in 
his speech, is wholly inappropriate to 
anything that has taken place in Ire- 
land. Weareasked, Why do vou not put 
in force the Crimes Act ? Why are you 
content with the resources of the ordinary 
law ? I will tell the House the reason. 
We do not put in force the Crimes Act 
for reasons which are obvious to any one 
acquainted with the Parliamentary his- 
tory of the last twenty years. For 
twenty years we have protested against 
the Crimes Act. We protested against 
it, not so much because of its actual 
provisions, but because, being a_ per- 
manent Act placed on the Statute-book. 
it empowers the Executive, at its own 
discretion, at any time, in any circum- 
stances, in violation of the best traditions 
of our Constitution, to use powers outside 
those of the ordinary law without coming 
to Parliament to make out a case. That 
was the head and front of the case we 
made in 1887 against that legislation when 
it was passed, and that protest we have 
continued to make against the con- 
tinuance of that Act on the Statute- 
book. But I will put the matter to the 
test, and the test I put is this—would 
any Chief Secretary, with the facts and 
figures which are in the possession of my 
right hon. friend at this moment, have 
ventured to come down to the House and 
ask for the passing of the Crimes Act / 
I undertake to say that, while we have 
had many Coercion Acts, until the 
Act of 1887 they were all temporary 
measures passed for a limited time and 
at any rate pretending to be based upon 
some exceptional case of special emer- 
gency. I will venture to say that 
not for fifty years has any such Act 
been obtained from the House of Com- 
upon materials so flimsy as 
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those which they attempted to produce. 
The truth is that with exceptions here 
and there, and apart from what is called 
cattle-driving, there is very little serious 
crime in Ireland. There have been 
certain cases, as to which, be it observed, 
no Crimes Act would be of the least use, 
for the simple reason that the difficulty 
is not in obtaining a conviction, but in 
obtaining the evidence, and without 
evidence not even a drum-head court- 
martial can convict. I repeat that with 
those exceptions apart from  cattle- 
driving, there is very little serious crime 
in Ireland. I do not palliate, and none 
of my colleagues have ever palliated, 
cattle-driving. I think it is not only 
a criminal, but a stupid act, because, 
apart from all moral considerations, it 
seems to be calculated to strike a very 
serious blow at a flourishing and necessary 
[rish industry. How have the Govern- 
iment dealt with. cattle-driving ? First 
of all they have used all the resources 
that the ordinary law placed at their 
disposal. But we are not content with 
that. We believe—I do not know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman will 
think it mere sentimentalism on our part — 
that when vou see manifestations of this 
kind going on over a considerable part 
of Ireland, undoubtedly it will be your 
first dutv to enforce the law, to protect 
property, to maintain order; but you 
cannot brush such manifestations aside as 
if they were mere meaningless, motiveless 
horseplay—a kind of spontaneous outburst 
of original sin on the part of the Irish 
people. We believe vou must trv to discover 
something in the social and economic 
conditions of which they are the deplor- 
able outcome, or to, at any rate, seek to 
explain the popular sympathy and want 
of popular condemnation with which they 
are received. When we look at these con- 
ditions we find something which appears 
to us—I do not say for a moment to 





palliate, but to lead us to understand— 
the illegal conduct, something which | 


seems to call for an instant and effective 
remedy. There can be no doubt that 
the untenanted land, of which we are 
iow speaking—I am now speaking of the 


grazing lands in Galway and Roscommon | 


—did come and was intended to come 
within the scope of the right hon. Gentle- 
Land Purchase Act of 1903. 
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This untenanted land could be purchased 
by the Estates Commissioners ; it could 
be purchased by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board. The process has been a 
slow one. The ardent hopes whic’ were 
raised at the time when the Act was passed 
have been delayed or altogether dis- 
appointed; and in the opinion of the 
Government the time has come when this 
part of the Act should be strengthened 
by the application of compulsion in fit 
cases, and the untenanted land without 
injury or loss to anybody should be more 
freely available for the purpose of hold- 
ings. In the gracious Speech from the 
Throne there is an intimation of legis- 
lation for that purpose, and it will 
without undue delay be brought before 
the House. I do not deny for a 
moment that it is the first duty of the 
Executive to enforce the law, but 
second only to that, in our judgment, 
there exists the necessity of removing 
this legitimate grievance and of providing 
a better outlet for the hopes and the 
aspirations of the people of Ireland. 
Finally, as regards the observations I 
have to make on the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, what is to be said of the 
charge as to the length of the pro- 
gramme ? The right hon. Gentleman 
says that our measures are either intended 
not to be carried through in this session, 
or to be carried through without ade- 
quate discussion. With regard to that 
proposition, I need hardly say that I 
quite agree with him that it is a matter 
which interests all parties and all sections 
in the House that we shouldtry by some 
commonagreement to arrive at a better 
method of disposing of our time. The crude 
application of the guillotine vear after 
year, by Government after Government, 
although it has become a Parliamentary 
necessity, is a necessity which, I believe, 
is nowhere regarded with more reluctance 
than among those who have reason to 
resort to its use. I hope that we may be 
able to come to something like a better 
agreement on the point. I am quite 
satisfied that, given a session of reason- 


able length, given a proper allocation of 


time—and by allocation I do not mean 
merely to fix the length of time to be 
given to particular stages, but the dis- 
tributing of it in some proportion to the 
importance of the measures, and the 
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necessity of considering each of their | 
stages—I believe, given a proper alloca- | 
tion of time and some useful kind of | 
devolution, not only in respect of non- | 


controversial Bills, but also of the 
non-controversial parts of controversial 


measures which are sent upstairs—in the | 
combined operation of these methods 
we may find ample opportunity to discuss | 


what I agree to be the extensive pro- 


gramme foreshadowed in the Speech | 


from the Throne. At any rate, we are 
going to make the attempt. While the 
Speech contains no surprises, it marks the 
progress we hope this year to make in 
redeeming our pledges and our assurances, 
and of translating the professions of the 
platforms and of the electoral contest 
into the pages and the chapters of the 
*tatute-book of the realm. The right hon. 
Gentleman scoffs at our programme. 
It seems to him 
legitimate dreams at any rate of Parlia- 
mentary ambition. I agree that, judged 
by the example which he himself set, it 
might be fairly described as open to the 
charge. But we believe that there is 
not an item in it which is not at the 
same time urgent and practicable. We 
appeal with confidence to the House of 
Commons, by efforts of sacrifice, zeal, 
patience, and resolute determination, to 
make this, as we hope and believe, a 
fruitful and beneficent session. 


Mr. J. REDMOND (Waterford): After 
what has been said in this debate, no 
one will be surprised that I am anxious 
to seize the earliest opportunity 
discussing for a brief period the Speech 
from the Throne, and the programme 
set forth in that Speech, from the Irish 
point of view. The programme is an 
enormous one, and I do not propose at 
all to discuss it; for although my col- 
leagues and I are most anxious to give 
any assistance in our power to the 
democracy in this country in obtaining 
reform, following thereby the traditions 
which have come down to us from the 
Nationalist representatives of Ireland | 
ever since the days of O’Connell, at the | 
same time we feel, everyone of us, that | 
our real business here, I had almost said | 
eur only business, is not to promote |. 
measures of reform for Great Britain, 
but to obtain measures of reform for 
Ireland. It is inevitable that, from the 
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Irish point of view, this Speech from the 
Throne, as are all Speeches from the 
Throne, is disappointing and unsatis- 
factory. In this Speech there is no 
mention made whatever of the one great 
question which to our mind embraces 
all questions, all grievances in Ireland— 
I mean the question of Irish self-govern- 
ment. Some people may think that 
they are absolved from responsibility 
on that question by reason of the history 
of the Irish Council Bill of last year. I 
may remind hon. Members that the 
Council Bill was not proposed as a Home 
Rule measure ; it was not proposed as a 
substitute for Home Rule, or an alter- 
native to Home Rule; it was described 
to us as something of a quite different 
character, and whether it passed into law 
or whether it did not pass into law, in 
my humble judgment the responsibility 
remains the same upon all those public 
men who for the last twenty vears have 
been publicly declaring their belief that 
the only solution of the Irish question 
is to be found in the concession free 
ind responsible government to the people 


£ 
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of Ireland. I will not discuss the ques- 
tion of Ireland to-night at all. because 


as the House knows I have give a notice 
/of Motion on the subject, and I hope it 
will be possible on that Motion to have 
a full and adequate discussion. I trust, 
|too, that the result of the Motion will 
ibe that an overwhelming majority of 
|Members of this House declare 
themselves in favour of the principle of 
|Home Rule for Ireland. | make 
only one further remark on this question, 
and I am induced to do so by some 
remarks of the Leader of the Opposition 
and by some remarks of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. I confess I agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Leader 
of the Opposition. I do not take the 


Will 
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shall 


same sanguine view as the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer that it will be possible by 
arrangement so to apportion the time 
in accordance with the relative import- 
|ance of the various Bills as to enable 
| this House, in the course of one session, 
t» deal with satisfactorily, to discuss 
satisfactorily, the whole of the measures 

licensing, education, old age pensions 
we so on, I need not go through the 
whole of the list. The speech of the 
|right hon. Gentleman the Leader of ,the 
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Opposition upon this point, I claim, is 
an unanswerable argument in favour of 
Home Rule. The only possibilities that I 
see in this matter are those apparently 
which he sees, either that there shall 
be inadequate discussion, the loss of free- 
dom of debate, and thereby practically 
the destruction of the glory and the 
power of this assembly, or, on the other 
hand some arrangement whereby this 
House will be relieved from the anomaly, 
the absurdity of dealing, in one and 
the same assembly with the local affairs 
of the various portions of the Empire. 
That is the only argument I shall 
make about Home Rule at this stage. 
I say that if the whole of this coming 
session of Parliament were to be devoted 
to Irish affairs alone, every minute of 
it would be wisely expended in discussing 
Irish grievances with the view to redress 
them, and the same can be said of Scot- 
land, of England, and of Wales, and until 
this House makes up its mind to deal 
with the congestion of business and the 
whole operation of the Parliamentary 
machine from that point of view, it 
is hopeless to expect by any series 
of new methods or any arrangements 
between parties—which is an impossi- 
bilitv—to make the machine work 
satisfactorily or well. The Speech from 
the Throne deals with two great Irish 
questions—after Home Rule, the two 
greatest of Irish questions—the educa- | 
tion question and the question of land. 
I heartily congratulate the Government 
and the Chief Secretary on their deter- 
mination to introduce a University Bill. 
I must say I regret that the Leader of 
the Opposition, especially remembering 
his own record on this question, did not 
address some more serious observations to 
the House on this question. What did he 
do? He taunted the Government with the 
fact that Mr. Bryce introduced a scheme 
and then went away, and that his succes- 
sor changed that scheme. I think, how- 
ever, he has some foundation for it. I 
myself have in Ireland made the same 
criticism on the action of the Govern- 
ment. But the same trend of criticism 
has been levelled at every Government 
for the past twenty or thirty years. 
The right hon. Gentleman declared 
when he went to Partick that he was in 
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if only three conditions would be ‘ac- 
cepted by the Catholics of Ireland. The 
Catholics of Ireland, lay and clerical, 
agreed to the three conditions. Then 
he threw the question on one side, and 
said it would not be dealt with until 
there was absolute unanimity in the 
three kingdoms. The Leader of the 
Opposition has over and over again 
in recent years made serious contribu- 
tions to the discussion of this question 
and he has admitted its gravity. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: Hear, hear. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I regret 
that to-night when there is a chance‘of 
this question coming before the House 
under conditions which may lead to a 
settlement, when the Chief Secretary 
has before him every indication of a 
likelihood of suppert from various 
quarters, the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion has not afforded to him some 
encouragement instead of taking refuge 
in the somewhat paltry recriminations 
which have taken place between the 
various parties upon this question. I 
hope the words of the Leader of the 
Opposition do not mean that he is going 
to throw obstacles in the way of a settle- 
ment of the question now. I sincerely 
hope that the fact that he made no 
serious allusion to the question is not to 
be taken, more especially in view of his 
own record, as an indication that he is 
going to interpose obstacles, but on the 
contrary that he will give assistance and 
encouragement in the effort which the 
Chief Secretary is going to make. The 
people of Ireland listened with the 
greatest pleasure and respect not long 
ago to the Chief Secretary when he 
made a speech in which he stated that 
his whole political career and position 
were staked on the settlement of this 
question. That statement appealed to 
the people of Ireland as an honest de- 
claration, and the Chief Secretary may 
be quite sure that they will smooth his 
path as much as possible, and that those 
who have predilections on this question 
will be inclined to put them on one 
side. On behalf of the laity of Ireland. 
and on behalf of the hierarchy also, I 
venture to say that they will give him 
every assistance if he will enshrine in 
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his Bill the one principle of equality of 
treatment between Catholics and Pro- 
testants. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will introduce a satisfactory Bill. 


I would also urge him to introduce it | 


at the earliest possible moment and 
not leave it over, because political life 
is very uncertain. [Opposition cheers.] 
I was not thinking of the remote chance 
of the hon. Member for North Armagh 
coming into office in the near future 
when the Baileys of Ireland would be 
brought under his lash. I urge the 
right hon. Gentleman to introduce his 
Bill at once, and let us deal with this 
question. With regard to the promised 
Land Bill it is not easy to speak of it 
with any confidence, because unfortun- 
ately we have not seen the Report of 
Lord Dudley’s Commission which has 
been for many years inquiring into this 
question. It is a great misfortune that 
that Report was not furnished a con- 
siderable time ago. I rejoice to see 
from the terms in which this matter is 
alluded to in the King’s Speech that 
the intention of the Government is 
not merely to propose the acquisition 


of compulsory powers to deal with | 


untenanted land in congested districts, 
but that they intend to deal with the 
problem of the ranches wherever con- 
gestion may be found throughout Ireland 
and not only in the West. I also rejoice 
to find that they do not propose to 
confine their Bill to that question at all, 
but to deal as well with the amend- 
ment of the Land Act of 1903 the 
necessity for which the experience of 
intervening years has made manifest to 
everyone who understands this question. 
Therefore this Land Bill must deal 
with the question of finance. The Govern- 
ment ought not to lose a single moment 
in getting hold of Lord Dudley’s Report, 
or in framing their Bill and introducing 
it. It is no use blinking the fact 
that until some further legislation is 
passed the land war in Ireland in some 
of its most acute phases cannot be said 
to be at an end. The Leader of the 
Opposition managed in his references to 
the condition of Ireland to make the 
most sweeping charges with reference to 


the state of law and order and the state | 


of crime in that country. I desire to say 
that in my opinion there is a deliberate 
Mr. John Redmond. 
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conspiracy on foot in this country to 
injure Ireland and to make party capital 
against the Government in order to 
damage the prospect of Home Rule by 
representing Ireland as at this moment 


|in a state of lawlessness, anarchy. out- 
| rage, and crime. I say that that accusa- 
tion is false. I admit that in some 


districts there is unrest and disturbaice, 
and I will deal with that question in a 
moment. Let me first deal with this 
question of crime and outrage as com- 
pared with other periods of excitement 
in the history of Ireland in the last 
thirty years. It may be said to-day that 
Ireland is absolutely crimeless. I am 
now speaking within the hearing oi men 
on both sides of the House re- 
member the state of Ireland in 1880 and 
1881, and some whose minds go back 
and remember the state of Ireland in 
previous years. I say that no man 
who knows these things will contradict 
me when I[ say that by comparison with 
other periods of agrarian excitement in 
Ireland, Ireland at this moment is abso- 
lutely crimeless, and I thank God for it. 
I regard that as one of the greatest results 
of the great movement set on toot by 
Charles Stewart Parnell, and I tak 
credit to the National Party that they 
now can conduct great and powerful 
' political and agrarian movements and 
at the same time repress crime, because 
the people have learned the lesson that 
crime and outrage tend to injure their 
cause rather than further it. Let me 
make another comparison. I say that 
judged by the official criminal statistics 
Ireland to-day is far freer from crime of 
all sorts than England, scotland, or 
Wales. Take all forms of crime—of 
course, I mean in proportion to the 
population—take for instance murder, 
attempted murder, violence to the per- 
son, malicious injury to property, riots, 
injury to Catholics and intimidation—in 
fact you may go through the whole list 
in the Blue-book—and I defy contra- 
diction of my statement that according 
to those figures crime in Ireland has been 
and is to-day at a far lower ebb than 
in either England or Scotland. We may 
be told that, although it is true Ireland 
is freer from serious crimes than this 
a class of crime in 
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country, there is 
| Ireland which you have not got in this 
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country, whose motive is agrarian and 
political, But are we to go into the ques- 
tion of the motives of crimes and offences? 
I remember being read a very serious 
lecture because I ventured to discuss the 
motive of an offence ; I was told that it 
was improper and that no motive could 
be held to palliate a crime ; but if we are 
to go into these motives, I ask if the 
agrarian or political motive is a worse 
or a baser motive than that which 
animates the ordinary criminal in his 
ordinary brutal offences! It may be 
said that these offences are preventible, 
and I admit it, but how? Are they 
preventible by repression? No; the 
whole history of vour connection shows, 
the last thirty years especially, that 
John Bright was right when he said 
* force is no remedy,” and that the only 
way to prevent these offences and crimes 
was to remove the cause and remove the 
grievance. You cannot get away from 
this fact, and all this loose talk by the 
Leader of the Opposition about anarchy 
and crime is of no avail whatever. You 
cannot get away from the fact that the 
amount of all sorts of crimes great and 
small is less in Ireland at this moment 
than it is in England or Wales. I have 
referred to conspiracy, and how does it 
work ? I have recently been carefully 
watching it. Special correspondents have 
been sent over by some of the greatest 
papers in this country, and they have 
travelled all over Ireland, writing two or 
three long letters a week to their news- 
papers, all dealing with the state of 
anarchy and crime. They go down into 
a district which is admittedly in a state 
of unrest or disturbance, and they find 
some one offence has been committed 
there. They immediately write columns 
with great headlines about anarchy and 
crime. The illustrated papers take the 
matter up, and we have, as I exposed last 
session, faked photographs, by so-called 
respectable newspapers in this country 
depicting outrages in the very act of 
heing perpetrated. In one case there 
was a picture of moonlighters with guns 
in their hands assaulting some women. 
When challenged about it this news- 
paper admitted that was not an actual! 
photograph of such an occurrence, but 
that the moonlighters who had made an 
attack upon some house had obligingly 
assembled afterwards to have their 
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photographs taken and sent for publica- 
tion to a so-called respectable weekly 
illustrated paper. Individual 
crime and outrage, of course, there have 
been. I am not denying there is crime 
and outrage to be found in parts of Ire- 
land—my point is that there is less pro- 
portionately than there is in this 
country, and if that be so it is an 
outrage and a crime to try and depict 
Ireland 2s seething with crime. There 
have been more cases of mutilation of 
dumb animals in the last twelve months 
in England than there were in Jreland. 
Recently, as the House remembers, there 
were some horrible cases herve and there 
—cases of horses, cattle, and so forth 
mutilated and killed in England. What 
would have been said if, say, France had 
sent over newspaper correspondents to 
inquire into the state of things in England 
and having got hold of these isolated 
cases of maiming cattle they had flooded 
the papers all over France with sensa- 
tional articles describing these offences, 
dressed up with all sorts of sensational 
details and under headings ‘“‘ The State 
of Crime and Outrage in England” ? 
Why, you would have said that it was a 
dastardly and cowardly attempt to 
blacken the character of this country. 
Talk of intimidation! What would you 
have said if, in connection with a recent 
murder case in London, when a man of 
the name of Wood was under trial, and the 
witnesses who gave evidence had to 
escape for their lives, the streets were 
blocked day after day with thousands 
of people and scores of policemen who 
were endeavouring to get the witnesses 
away—the witnesses had to _ be 
smuggled out at a back door, and 
even then some of them did not escape 
violence—what would you have thought 
if the French papers had described that 
as a type of the kind of freedom there 
was in this country, and if they had 
published all over the country articles 
headed ‘“‘ Gross and Criminal Intimida- 
tion in England”? Again, I say, you 
would have said that they were engaged 
in a dastardly and criminal conspiracy 
to blacken the good name of this country. 
That is exactly what is being done in 
Ireland. I say it is being done from the 
basest of motives. It is being done for 
the purpose of bolstering up a political 
party, simply for the purpose of making 


cases of 
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political capital against the present 
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Government, simply for the purpose of | 


endeavouring to hinder the Home Rule 
cause in future. It is said—it was said 
to-night by the Leader of the Opposition— 
that you have got cattle-driving in Ire- 


land. There has been a great deal of 
most untruthful and ridiculous talk | 


about this cattle-driving. People seem 


to think that it is a new and horrible | 


invention. Well, it is as old as the hills. 
Anybody who is acquainted with the 
history of the movement in Canada 
before Lord Durham issued his famous 
Report will admit that it was a common 
practice in Canada for the so-called 
Nationalists to drive away the cattle of 
those opposed to them. For instance, 
John Wesley in his Journal said— 

“The gentry are continually driving away 
hundreds, yea, thousands, by throwing such 
quantities of arable land into pasture what 
leaves them neither business nor food. Thus 
it is that men depopulate many parts of Ire- 
land.” 

And Archbishop Boulter said— 

** Many persons have hired large tracts of 
land of 2,000, 3,000, and 4,000 acres, and have 
stocked them with cattle, and have no other 
inhabitants on their Jand than so many cottiers 
as are necessary to look after their sheep and 
black cattle, so that in some of the finest 
counties in many places there is neither home 
nor cornfield to be seen in ten or fifteen miles 
travelling.” 

And Swift says— 

“These cruel landlords are every day un- 
peopling the kingdom by forbidding their 
miserable tenants to till the earth, against 
common reason and justice, and contrary to 
the practice and prudence of other nations, by 
which numberless families have been forced 
to leave the kingdom.” 

But I do not want to go back to ancient 
history. The real cause of cattle-driving 
is to be read in what took place im- 
mediately before the famine. That fell 
visitation which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of lives 
from hunger and disease was followed 
by a compulsory system of clearances, 
not for non-payment of rent, but for 
the express purpose of driving all human 
beings off the land in order to turn them 
into cattle runs and sheep walks. In 
the thirty years from 1849 to 1882, 
according to Mulhall’s Dictionary of 
Statistics, 452,000 families were driven 
out of the land, that is to say a couple 
of millions of human beings. I do not 
know whether I would be justified in 


Mr. John Redmond. 
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reading a few lines to the House from 
the famous declaration of an Irish 
Bishop of what he saw with his own eyes 
of clearances. He was Bishop of Meath, 
and Meath is one of the counties that is 
worst off in regard to the scarcity of popu- 
lation. The most Rev. Dr. Nulty says— 


“In the very first year of our ministry as a 
missionary priest in the diocese we were an 
eye-witness of a cruel and inhuman eviction 
which still makes our heart bleed as often ag 
we allow ourselves to think of it. Seven hundred 
human beings were driven from their homes 
in one day, and sent adrift on the world, to 
gratify the caprice of one man, who before God 
and man probably deserved less consideration 
than the least of them. And we remember well 
that there was not a single shilling of rent due 
on the estate at the time except by one man, 
and the character and acts of that man made it 
perfectly clear that the agent and himself quite 
understood each other. The Crowbar Brigade 
employed on this occasion to extinguish the 
hearths and demolish the homes of honest and 
industrious people worked away with a will 
at their awful calling until evening. At length 
an incident occurred which varied the monotony. 
They had just learned that typhus fever had 
two in its grasp. The people supplicated the 
agent to spare those homes a little longer, but 
the agent was inexorable, and insisted that the 
houses should come down. The ingenuity with 
which he extricated himself from the difficulty of 
the situation was characteristic alike of the 
heartlessness of the man and of the cruel neces- 
sities of the work on which he was engaged. 
He ordered a large winnowing sheet to be placed 
over the beds on which the fever victims lay— 
fortunately they happened to be perfectly 
delirious at the time—and then directed the 
houses to be unroofed cautiously and slowly, 
because, he said, he very much disliked the 
bother and discomfort of a coroner’s inquest ! 
The appearance of men, women and children 
as they emerged from the ruins of their former 
homes, saturated with rain, blackened and be- 
smeared with soot, shivering in every member 


| from cold and misery, presented positively the 


most appalling spectacle I ever looked at. The 
landed proprietors in a circle round and for 
many miles in every direction warned their 
tenantry with threats of the direst vengeance 
against the humanity of extending to any of 
them the hospitality of a single night’s shelter. 
The evictions which I have just described, and 
of which I was an eye-witness, must not be 
considered an isolated, exceptional event which 
could occur only in a remote locality where 
public opinion could not reach and expose it. 
Every county barony, Poor Law union, and, 


| indeed, every parish in the diocese, is perfectly 


familiar with evictions that are oftentimes sur- 
rounded by circumstances and distinguished 
by traits of darker and more disgusting atrocity.’ 
And while this deliberated policy was 
going on, how did the London Times 
speak— 

“Tf this goes on as it is continuing to go on 
Ireland will become very English and_ the 
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United States very Irish, When an English | 
agriculturist takes a farm in Galway or Kerry | 
he will take English labourers with him. The 
Celt goes, to yield to the Saxon. This island 
of 160 harbours, with its fertile soil, with 
noble rivers and beautiful lakes, with fertile 
mines and riches of every kind, is being cleared | 
quietly for the interests and the luxury of 
humanity.” 


Why do I trouble the House by going 
back upon these things? Because I 
say that you cannot understand the 
cattle-driving until you understand the | 
circumstances from which it sprang, 
unless you understand the history of 
these great ranches. What has_ been 
the result of these great clearances ? 
According to the agricultural statistics | 
in Ireland, Ireland has the largest amount 
of cattle and the smallest number of | 
human beings per hundred acres of 
almost any other country in Europe. 
Every decade from 1841 to 1891 the 
population has decreased and the num- 
ber of cattle increased. Since 1800 up 
to this moment, that has been going on. 
Since 1860 well over three-quarters of 
a million of acres has been added to the | 
erass land. From 1900 to 1901 there 
has been a decrease of crops of 30,608 
acres, there was an increase in waste | 
lands of 17,425 acres, and in pasture of | 
16,793 acres; and allow me to read | 
a short description given the other 
day by an official of the Government 
of his experience in the county of 
Meath— 


* A visitor to County Meath coming from | 
Dublin by either of the railways is at once 
struck by the great stretches of grass land, | 
the straggling houses here, and the apparent 
want of life: true, we have plenty of animal | 
life, but the proportion of human life is small 
as compared with the former. There is no | 
village seen till we go to the very outskirts 
of the county bordering on Kildare, West- | 
meath, Cavan, and Louth; the rest of the 
country is given up to grazing, except small 
patches here and there. This state of things 
did not always exist, as seen by the small 
narrow ridges now covered over by a thick | 
grass. Now, however, owing to many causes 
the land lies in grass and is entirely given over 
to the grazing of cattle. This is what a visitor 
would see coming from Dublin to Navan, and 
proceeding to Kells and Nobber the same 
kind of landscape is seen, but outside of these 
two places, if we travel further, a different 
class of land is met with—poorer land—land | 
better adapted for tilling than grazing. Owing | 
to the Jength of time the country has lain in | 
grass tillage operations are almost forgotten. | 
Few of the younger generation are able to 
follow the plough ; old men only seem capable | 
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of this and they have their methods in keeping 
with themselves.” 

What became of the people driven 
off these ranches? Large numbers of 
them migrated; large numbers of 
them no doubt died in great misery in 
the great cities of England or on their 
way to America—well, of those that 
remained, what became of them? They 
went out on the bogs and barren hill- 
sides and got little patches of land and 
there they endeavoured to keep body 
and soul together, but they were un- 
successful. They have not been able 
If they had 
had them for nothing they could not 
have lived upon them. They have only 


| been able to live by coming over here 


for harvest labour. That is not denied. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Dover will not deny it. In his 
speeches in 1903 he admitted it, and 
he further admitted over and over 
again that the Bill of 1903, could 
not be a real and complete success 
unless the questions of untenanted 
land and congestion were successfully 
dealt with. Before the very eyes of 
these people living in this huddled and 
wretched condition there are thousands 
of acres of pasture studded over bv 
the ruins of cottages and villages from 
which they and their forefathers 
have been driven. We asked, when the 
Act of 1903 was going through, for 
compulsory powers to deal with this 
question. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Dover was more sanguine 
than we were. He believed it would 
be possible to carry out the intentions 
of the Act without compulsory powers. 
The Act was passed in that form, and 
now we know that in that respect the 
Act has failed and that unless compulsory 
powers are granted this land question 
will not be settled. It is nonsense to 


\pretend that, unless this question is 


settled, you can have in those parts 
of the country peace, restfulness, and 
quietness. These cattle-drives have been, 
and are, entirely without crime so far 
as I know; and God knows it would 


| have been known if the contrary had 
| been the case. 


Not a single beast has 
been injured ; not a single man has been 
wounded or attacked in connection with 
these cattle-drives. I say, therefore, 
that we will have to consider the causes 


F 
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of this unrest and the circumstances 
out of which it springs; and the fact 
that these demonstrations have gone 
on without outrage or bloodshed of 
any sort. And you will agree with me 
when I say that while I would be glad 
at all times to preach patience, it is no 
wonder patience has been exhausted 
when they have had to wait five years 
for the result of the promises of the 
right hon. Member for Dover, and after 
months have waited in vain for the 
report of the Commission to which they 
have been looking for a settlement of 
the question in the direction I have 
mentioned. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer gave utterance to a most 
extraordinary fallacy. The right hon. 
Gentleman says 

‘This is an attack on a prosperous in- 
dustry.” 
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Does he mean to say that Ireland is 
richer and better off with plenty of 
bullocks than if the land were tilled ? 
Why, it is not arguable! Let me read 
what Sir Horace Plunkett says in a 
leaflet issued by his own party. This | 
leaflet deplores the increase of area of 
second-class pasture, and I think I am 
right in saying that most of these ranches 
are second-class pasture which would | 
yield four times the wealth if tilled; | 
he deplores the complacent  satisfac- | 
tion with which the present system is | 
regarded ; and he goes on to say that | 
the breaking up of this land would most 
certainly increase the national wealth, 
supply wages of labour, and check emi- 
gration. Further, the writer goes on | 
to declare that this second-class land | 
should be utilised under a system of 
mixed farming. Now, I have gone at! 
some length into this question of out- 
rages in Ireland and of cattle-driving, 
because, as we have had a foretaste from 
the Leader of the Opposition on this 
question, I thought it as well to give 
the House a foretaste from us of the 
debate which is coming on. There is 
only one remedy possible for the state 
of things in Ireland, and that is to remove 
the grievances from which the state of 
things arises. Parts of Ireland, I admit, 
zre restless and disturbed; indeed, I 
may say with some truth that all Ireland 
:s angry and disappointed by the accusa- 
tion that there is in Ireland a general 
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state of outrage and serious crime. 
That is a cruel and false accusation. 
The Chief Secretary has been denounced 
in this country most freely because he 
refused to put the Crimes Act in force 
against cattle-drivers. Well, I con- 
gratulate him most heartily on having 
the courage to withstand that clamour., 
Most undoubtedly if he had yielded to 
it he would have courted disaster; and 
no man can say wha: the state of Ireland 
would have been in the near future if 
he had been foolish enough to go back 
on his own declarations and the pledges 
of the Government, and set in force 
against the people of Ireland the pro- 
visions of an Act which is a disgrace 
to the Statute-book and would not 
be tolerated for twenty-four hours if 


‘attempted to be put in force in this 


I say, Let the Government go 
with their policy. Let them 
their University Biil im- 
mediately. Let it be a Bill on the 
principles of equality. Let the Chief 
Secretary use his influence with the 


country. 
on boldly 


introduce 


| Dudley Commission to produce their 


Let him frame 
introduce it 


I would 


Report without delay. 


immediately into Parliament. 


'go further and say, Let the Government 


no longer shrink from putting their 
Home Rule convictions fully and frankly 
before the electors of this country. In 
this way only, I believe, can disaster 
in the immediate future in Ireland be 
avoided ; and in this way only can they 
advance the cause of good order and 
government to which, I believe, they 
are sincerely attached. 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON (Dur- 
ham, Barnard Castle) : I have to offer a 


few observations on the gracious Speech 


from the Throne from the standpoint 
that appeals so forcibly to those with 
whom I am associated on these benches. 
But be ore proceeding to my immediate 
point I should just like to notice two 
general paragraphs in the first part of 
the Address, and say in behalf of those 
with whom I am associated that we wel- 
come most heartily the references to 
the policy of the Government in regard 
to Macedonia and the Congo Free State. 


| No section of the House can be anything 


like satisfied with the condition of affairs 


that has existed in those parts of the 
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world far too long, and every section of 
the House will be gratified if the policy 
of the Government assists towards 
a more humane administration of the 
law in these countries and secures a 
more happy condition of things there than 
exists at present. References have been 
made as to the leneth of the Govern- 


ment programme for home Jegislation. | 


[ do not think that anyone sitting on 
these benches can for a single moment 
profess to associate himself with the 


criticism of the Leader of the Opposition | 


on that point. We are in no way alarmed 


by the Government’s bringing before us | 


on this occasion such a large and com- 
prehensive list of measures. What we 
are more concerned about is this: Does 
the Government intend to place these 
promised measures on the Statute Book 
during the current session? Those of 
us who, long before we came into this 
House, took an interest in politics and 
specially in social and industrial ques- 
tions, have learned that ail previous 
Governments, like the present Govern- 
ment, have had the unfortunate knack 
of placing before Parliament at the 
opening of the session a large number 
of measures, and at the close of 
the session we have had to deplore 
the fact that there was nothing 
but promises so far as many of the 
measures were concerned. The Leader 
of the Opposition, when dealing with 
this point, was very much con- 
cerned about the traditions of this 
House. I think all sections of the 
House are concerned about its traditions, 
but some of us are more concerned 
about making the House a machine 


which will do effective work in turning | 
| the scheme of old-age pensions coming 


out legislation which will meet the needs 
of the nation. There is 
more important than safe-guarding the 
traditions of this House; regard must 
be had to the backward condition of 
social and industrial legislation, and 
we must be prepared to concentrate 
our best energies in adapting the legis- 
lative machine to meet the public wants. 
As to the programme which has been 
criticised, the first thing I notice with 
satisfaction is the declaration of the 
Government that they intend to make 
some provision for old-age pensions. 
We! welcome most heartily that declara- 
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| of the Government then so far as I can 





tion, for we are convinced that the crying 
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|needs of the aged poor have been far 
| too long neglected by both Parties in 
| Parliament. I have more than once 
thought that the gentlemen for whom 
| the Leader of the Opposition spoke 
| would almost require to be commuser- 
ated with when we know how long 
they dangled this question before the 
great working-class population of the 
country. I remember the prominent 
position in which they placed this ques- 
tion in their social programme in 1894, 
and I think they are to be commiserated 
| with that during the ten years they after- 
wards held office they never redeemed 
their promises, and now the opportunity 
will have gone forever. Do the present 
Government intend to give us a scheme oi 
old-age pensions adequate to the needs of 
the people of the country? I must 
| say that we have had declarations from 
the Prime Minister and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in regard to the sub- 
ject. I remember myself being one of 
a deputation which waited upon these 
right hon. Gentlemen during last session, 
and the assurances we obtained on that 
oceasion were of a most definite and 
encouraging character, but during the 
last week or two some of us who are 
deepiy interested in this question have 
been rather alarmed by a_ speech 
delivered by the Chancellor of the 
Mxchequer. It may be that we 
have misinterpreted that speech; but 
in doing that we were not alone in the 
political world. I should like to ask 
the right hon. Gentleman whether we 
have been correct in interpreting his 
speech as conveying the suggestion that 
the poor are going to have heavier bur- 
dens imposed upon them, because of 


into operation ? If that is the intention 
speak for those on these Benches, I musi 
say, and say with all the force I am 
capable of, that any such proposal wil! 
be resisted with all the power we possess. 
We feel that the burdens of the poor are 
sufficiently heavy, especially when we 
ead about the wages of great masses of 
the people of this country. We saw a 
return only two or three days ago which 
showed that over 100,000 workmen on 
our railways receive less than £1 a week, 
and the Wiltshire agricultural labourer 
in many instances I believe—I am 
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quoting from an agricultural return— 
receives lls. a week. When we remember 
how from their £1 a week or 11s. a week 
they have to contribute so much to the 
taxation of this country, by the process 
of taxes indirectly levied, I say that, 
representing as we do so immediately 
the wage earning classes of the popula- 
tion, we are bound to resist, with all the 
facilities the forms of this House will 
permit, any attempt to increase the 
burdens of the poor, and to add to their 
economic embarrassment. I should like 
to know before leaving this subject if 
the Government are prepared to stand 
by the very definite declaration made 
by the Prime Minister on November 20, 
1906, when he said that 
“;He agreed that the only satisfactory 
method of dealing with the question was by a 
universal plan by which a pension should be 
paid to anyone who applied for it, with of 
course certain well understood exceptions.” 





The nght hon. Gentleman also said— 


** He was against contributory schemes a 





Mr. ASQUITH: Hear, hear! 


Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON: I am 
delighted to hear the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer say “Hear, hear!” I ex- 
pected it because I was present at the 
deputation, and heard him endorse the 
statement of the Prime Minister, and 
his cheer now is an indication that some 
of us have misread his speech of the 
other day. To return, the Prime Min- 
ister said— 

“He was against contributory schemes be- 
cause they involved inquisitorial machinery 
altogether inconsistent with the best traditions 
of the country and the thoughts of the people. 
Far from a pension sapping independence or 
undermining thrift it would do the opposite. 
{t would give a sense of security and strength 
to men and women through life to know that, 
at all events, some provision was assured 
against the day of feebleness. Therefore any 
scheme must be universal in its application 
and it must be done by the State which alone 
had the money. He assured the deputation 
that the matter would be dealt with as soon 
as time and money permitted.” 


We trust, therefore, that the scheme of 

the Government will be in the strictest 

harmony with the statement made by 

the Prime Minister, and that the Govern- 

ment will devise an acceptable system. 

We also welcome the intimation on the 
Mr. Arthur Henderson. 
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part of the Government that they propose 
to deal with the question of the miners 
eight hours day. The Party with 
which I am associated, along with the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
feel very strongly on this question. We 
remember that a promise was given to 
us a year ago, and a Bill was introduced, 
but not proceeded with. We trust 
that this year it is the definite intention 
of the Government, not only to introduce 
that Bill, but to pass it into law. The 
other measures, very much of a social 
character, such as licensing and. housing, 
town planning, and the endeavour to 
give some education to the children of 
this country, all have our most hearty 
approval, and I can assure the right hon. 


Gentleman we shall be prepared to give , 


the fullest possible assistance to the Gov- 
ernment by staying, not only during 
the greater part of the year—because 
reference has been made to the possibility 
of an autumn session—but by staying 
here for as many hours per day as they care 
to work the House, because we feel that 
for far too long these important measures 
have been delayed. I am not going to 
make any further reference to what the 
gracious Speech contains, but I want 
to make allusion to one or two points 
which it does not include. I should 
like to ask in all seriousness how it comes 
that there is no reference to the question 
of extending the Provision of Meals Act 
to Scotland, especially having regard to 
the very definite pledge which the Prime 
Minister gave on the closing day of the 
session of 1906. It will be remembered 
that on that occasion we had before us 
the Reports of the Amendment to the 
Bill in another place. They had struck 
out Scotland by a vote of twenty- 
eight to nineteen. We were given a 
promise that something should be done. 
I pressed that something should be 
done last session, and I was told that an 
effort would be made to deal with the 
question in the Scottish Education Bill. 
Last session, also, we introduced our own 
measure. What did we find? It went 
upstairs to a Committee, and I think 
I am right in saying that the Member 
for Leicester, who was in charge of the 
measure, got the most definite assurance 
from the Secretary for Scotland that our 
Bill would be included in the Scottish 
Education Bill. We remember the result 
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of the introduction of the Scottish Edu- | 
cation Bill. It was not persisted in, 
and although we had the definite promise | 
of 1906 and the subsequent promise of 
the Secretary for Scotland in 1907, 
now at the beginning of the session of 
1908 there is not a single word as to the 
intention of the Government so far 
as that question is concerned. I do hope 
that the Government will have some 
satisfactory explanation to offer. It 
may be that they propose to introduce 
some Bill that is not mentioned in the 
King’s Speech. 


Mr. ASQUITH: A great many. 

' 

Mr. ARTHUR HENDERSON: I am 
delighted to learn that that is the case, | 
and I hope that the Bill to apply the Pro- | 
vision of Meals Act to Scotland will be | 
among the number, and therefore I need | 
not dwell further on that question. 
[ also regret that in the reference to the 
work of the session there is no Bill for 
establishing wages boards in connection | 
with sweated industries. That is a/| 
measure that I believe public opinion is | 
thoroughly ripe upon. I believe that the | 
serious evils arising from underpaid work | 
throughout the country and the serious 
condition of the sweated worker, which 
have been brought out so prominently 
in connection with the various ex- 
hibitions that have been held, have 
aroused a strong desire and feeling that , 
something should be done to 
m providing such a machinery as will 
tend to mitigate the evils of sweating. 
| hope I can interpret the position to be 
the same as that in connection with the 
feeding of children, and that this will | 
also be one of the many measures that 
are not enumerated in the King’s 
Speech, but will be introduced. I am | 
aware that there is a Committee sitting 
on this important subject, and I see no 
reason, in view of the fact that the 
representative of the Home Office has 
new returned and can be placed in the | 
witness box at the commencement of | 
our work, why this question could not | 
be handled, as was the Provision of | 
Meals Bill two sessions ago, before the | 
present session closes. There is one more | 
point that it is absolutely essential that I | 
should mention. I refer to the great! 
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question of unemployment. I admit that 
the two subjects of which I have spoken, 
the feeding of children and sweating, are 
of very great importance, but I do not 
think there is any part of the social 
question to-day that is so grave, so 
menacing, as the condition of thousands 
in this country arising from unemploy- 
ment, which every day becomes more 
menacing. I learn from the last issue 
of the Board of Trade Gazette that there 
exists 272 unions having an unemployed 
membership of 6°1 per cent., compared 
with 4°9 per cent. in 1906. Now, if we 
work this out, we come to this result, 
that approximately there must be in this 
country to-day something like 500,000 
people who are compulsorily unemployed. 
In the engineering trade alone we find 
that there is unemployment to the 
extent of 6°4 per cent. in 1907, whereas 
in 1906 it was 4°1 per cent.; in ship- 
building it is, in 1907, no less than 
14°2 per cent. as compared with 11°3 
in 1906. These figures connected with 
the unemployed almost startle us, but 
there has been a tremendous increase 
within the last few months in pauper 
statistics. From The Times newspaper 
published a few days ago I learn that 
in London the total number of paupers 


/ 1s 129,590, an increase of 5,612 over 1906 


and 1,143 over the previous week of 
this year. At Woolwich, we find that 
there is an increase of 888; Bermondsey, 
844; and Poplar, 1,074. These figures, 
[ think, very clearly prove that there 
is a very menacing condition of things 
existing among our wage-earning popu- 
lation to-day, and when we remember 
that the Government incited hopes of 
giving a genuine unemployed measure 
two years ago, and severely condemned 
the existing Unemployed Workmen 
Act, we think they ought to deal with 
this subject. I have with me a quotation 


‘from one right hon. Gentleman who 


occupies a seat on the Government 
Bench—I mean the Postmaster-General. 
He said on 6th October, 1905, at Mill 
wall— 

“ The prolonged depression in trade necessarily _ 
brought want of employment. From _ the 
beginning he had endeavoured to treat this 
question on non-party lines. Mr. Long’s 
Bill would have gone some way to deal ade- 
quately with this urgent and difficult question. 
but, as usual, the Government had not the 
pluck to stick to their guns, and at once re- 
treated on the outery of their supporters, and 
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so mutilated the Bill as to make it unwork- 
able and of little use. They had raised legi- 
timate hopes in the minds of the genuine un- 
employed and then cruellyjdashed them to the 
ground, 

That is exactly what the present Govern- 
ment has done. -In the King’s Speech 
of the first this Parliament 
the Government declared their intention 
of introducing a Bill for amending this 
defective Unemploved Workmen Act, 
but this is now the third session, and it 
has not been passed. Last session there 
was no mention of it, and neither is 
there this session, although the Govern- 
ment know that the present Act has almost 
broken down. As the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Board of Trade 
has said of it, it is a machine without 
motive power; a motor without petrol 
or petrol that has to be picked up by the 
way. Knowing this, we think the Govern- 
ment have encouraged hopes and cruelly 
dashed them to the ground. We have 
so far as our constituents are concerned 
—I mean by “our _ constituents” 
the million workers represented at our 
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session of 


Conference last week—received very 
definite instructions. Our instructions 


are that everything possible must be 
done to have this, the greatest of all 
social questions, dealt with during this 
present session. We do not agree that 
this question shall be delayed until we 
have a revision of the tariffs. We believe 
that the demand is too great: that the 
danger is too imminent. We _ believe 
if you allow your population of unem- 
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ployed to increase—and at the present 


time, as I have said, it is somewhere near 
500,000—you will have an almost un- 
controllable army of unemployed, than 
which the country cannot be exposed 
to a greater danger. Therefore, I sin- 
cerely trust that we shall have some 
assurance from the Government that if 
they cannot themselves introduce a Bill 
to deal with this question they will take 
hold of the Bill introduced by the hon. 
Member for Leicester last vear, which is 
shortly, I hope, with the help of tle 
ballot, to be re-introduced this session, 
and use that as a basis, moulding it more 
to their own liking, for providing ma- 
chinery which shall be effectively used 
in the case of unemployment. My 
last word is with respect to the inspection 
of our mines and factories. TI regret very 
much that the Government has not seen 
Mr. A. thur Henderson, 
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its way to institute an inquiry into the 
system of the inspection so far as mines 
and factories are concerned. My hon. 
Member for Leicester has 
successive sessions upon the 
Home Office Vote raised this important 
We find the number of acci- 
dents owing to industrial pressure is 
on the increase, and, therefore, although 
we have a Compensation Act passed, we 
do not feel that that in itself is sufficient. 
We believe that prevention is better 
than cure. As my hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for Woolwich has often said, it is 
not after all much satisfaction to a man 
to receive compensation when his wife is 
a widow. We want prevention, and we 
believe that if we had a more perfect 
system of inspection in our factories 
some of these accidents could be pre- 
vented. If we can prevent loss of life. 
if we can prevent men and women being 
maimed in such accidents, that ought to 
be one of the first things to which the 
Government should give its attention. 
I should therefore like to suggest to 
the Government whether they cannot. 
during the present session, institute an 
inquiry into the whole question of in- 
spection. If the Government will deal 
firmly and boldly with the legislative 
programme which they have outlined. 
they will find those for whom I speak 
ever ready to sacrifice their time and to 


assist them in making their measures 
effective for their purposes. 
Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 


Central) said there were many points 
in the speech of the hon. Member for 
Zarnard Castle with which he most 
cordially agreed, but he regretted that 
the hon. Member did not refer to some 
other paragraphs of the Speech from the 
‘hrone. He had been in Parliament 
many vears, and he had heard many 
Speeches from the Throne, but he did 
not think he had ever heard before a 
Speech from which the commercial in- 
terests of the country had been entirely 
omitted. There were eight paragraphs 
in the Speech, vet there was not one 
which dealt with the commercial con- 
dition of the country, the case of em- 
ployment or the state of the labour 
market, and certainly not one relating 
to the point upon which the hon. Member 
for the Barnard Castle division had spoken 
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so eloquently. He desired to emphasise 
and enlarge upon the facts and figures 
which the hon. Member had quoted, 
and his authoritv for so doing was the 
publication issued by the Board of Trade. 
The statistics of the Labour Gazette referred 
to only a comparatively small handful 
of the trade unions of the country of | 
the higher class, dealing with only some 
640.000 workers. Yet out of that small 
number there were no less than 6°1 per 
cent. unemployed. But if that was the 
condition of things among these higher 
trade unions, how much more serious 
was the condition among those trade 
unions none of which made returns to 
the Board of Trade and among whose 
members the percentage of unemployment 
was double, treble, or even quadruple—in 
the unskilled trades of the country! | 
Employment was slack or declining in | 
the engineering, textile, shipbuilding, | 
wood-working, tailoring, hatting, pottery 
and leather trades. A great deal had 
been made of the labour bureau, but 
what had been the result of it? How 
many applicants had succeeded in obtain- 
ing employment through it? For 3,700 
situations there were 13,564 applicants, 
and many of the situations obtained 
were just casual labour for a day or 
two. In every one of the thirty-five 
districts referred to there was an increase 
of pauperism. In a single day in the 
middle of December, 1907, there were no 
less than 395,497 people being supported 
out of the rates. In round numbers, 
100.000 were being supported out of the 
poor rates, and every one who represented 
working men—and they all represented a 
large number—every one who was familiar 
with the working class population knew 
how reluctant they were to bring them- 
selves under the Poor Law, and how great 
must be the sufferings which they en- 
dured before they were content to be 
ranked as paupers. If we had nearly 
400,000 being kept out of the poor rates, 
that was in itself a serious matter; but 
the state of affairs in the country which 
made such a condition of things possible 
was still more serious, especially when 
with this increase of pauperism there was 
at the same time an increase in the price of 
commodities and more especially of the 
prime necessaries of life consumed by the 
working classes. He had no desire to intro- 
duce into the discussion anything that 
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would give rise to a difference of opinion 
upon this matter, but he wished to bring to 
the notice of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer the official facts. In every 
one of the twenty-eight largest towns 
of Great Britain, except Huddersfield, the 
price of bread had increased during the 
past year. In Manchester, Middlesbrough, 
and Aberdeen it had increased by 14d. 
and in the other towns by 1d. per quartern 
loaf. In Edinburgh, Glasgow, Belfast, 
Leeds and Manchester it was 6d.¥per 
loaf; in London and Liverpool, 53d.— 
an increase of from 20 to 30 per cent. 


/as compared with 1902, when out of the 


registration duty the Exchequer was 
receiving £7,000 a day to add to the 
revenue. This was the fact not only 
with regard to bread but also in the case of 
other prime necessaries. What steps had 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer taken to 
deal with this situation ? The right hon. 
Gentleman had done nothing. He had 
omitted all reference to this condition of 
affairs in the King’s Speech and proposed 
no measure to deal with it. He allowed it 
to go on although he admitted the 
Labour Gazette said, 
the price of coal had increased last 
vear at the rate of 16°8 per cent. 
That was, perhaps, very beneficial te the 
coalowners, who were largely repre- 
sented in that House, but in a severe 
winter the increased cost of coal pressed 
heavily upon the poorer classes of the 
community. Not only had the price of 
coal, a great factor in the industrial life 
of the country, gone up for the bulk, but 
it had gone up relatively higher for 
small quantities, perhaps a cwt. at a time, 
purchased by poor people. An increase 
of 2d. or 4d. a ewt. made a very great 
difference to the working man witha 
family, and whose employment was very 
precarious. To such people it might 
mean a difficulty in keeping the fire alight 
at all. The Returns showed that coal 
had been exported from this country to 
foreign countries in the past year to an 
amount representing about £14,000,000 
or £15,000,000. We had the good fortune 
in this country to have a_ practical 
monopoly of the coal which was fitted for 
the steam navies of the world. A tax 
of Is. a ton had been placed upon the 
export of coal, and it had bronght in a 
very large revenue indeed ; but that had 
been taken away, and he wanted to 
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know how it was going to be replaced. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer was in 
urgent need of money to carry out old- 
age pensions, which they had all of them 
been most anxious to bring about for so 
many years. The real difficulty had 
been to obtain the money. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said he saw 


a way of getting the money, well and) 


good. But who paid the coal tax? 
The foreign consumers ; it was they who 
had given this country an enormous 
increase of revenue, which was of im- 
mense advantage to the whole country. 
But that had gone. And what had been 
the result of the present increasad price of 
coal? In many places our trade and 
manufacturing industries were in a very 
serious condition. Profits were becoming 
less and less, wages were going down, and 
employment was becoming more and more 
difficult to obtain. What was the Govern- 
ment’s remedy for this state of things ? 
Apparently one remedy which the Secre- 
tary for War had—and he supposed he 
acted in conjunction with his colleagues— 
was to send orders out of the country, and 
to employ American trust companies to 
equip the British Army and to shoe the 
horses of the British Army. On the 
closing day of last session, the Financial 
Secretary to the War Office was asked 
whether an order for £100,000 worth of 
horse shoes had recently been placed by 
the Department in America. The hon. 
Gentleman said the answer was in the 
affirmative, and added that in the in- 
terests of economical administration he 
could not stop supplies which were satis- 


factory as regarded both price and 
efficiency. He remembered that the 
hon. Member for Barnard Castle 


made a speech in which he expressed his 
strong disapprobation—a disapprobation 
shared, he believed, by Labour Members, 
certainly by all the industrial population 
—of the policy of the Secretary for War, 
in placing these orders for horse shoes 
with an American company, when so many 
farriers, so many connected with the horse 
industry, were out of employment. The 
conduct of the Government in this matter 
and the conduct of the Secretary for 
War, had not only excited disapprobation 
among many of their supporters in that 
House, but also among the electors, as 
the Government had already found out, 


Sir Howard Vineent. 
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and probably would find out to their cost. 
Looking to the returns, he invariably 
found that it was during the administra- 
tion of right hon. Gentlemen opposite 


‘that they found this system followed 


to an extraordinary extent. For the 
year ending 31st March, 1907, the Govern- 
ment had placed orders for no less than 
£519,000 worth of goods which could 
have been perfectly well obtained at 
home. But no effort had been made to 
obtain them in this country, and they 
found the Secretary for War priding 
himself upon reducing the cost of rations 
for the Army by £40,000 or £50,000— 
thus upsetting the policy of his prede- 
cessor, that the British Army should be 
fed as much as possible on home raised 
meat—saying: “I do not know, and I 
do not care, where they come from so long 
as I save a few thousand pounds.” 
The right hon. Gentleman talked about 
the cost of battalions, but what about 
the battalions of farmers and labourers 
and people thrust out of employment, 
whose living was rendered precarious 
by this policy of giving preference to the 
foreigner over our own countrymen ? 
It was a small matter, but he found in 
the return £71 for benzoline billiard 
balls. This was an isolated order for 
spare sets of billiard balls. They ordered 
the billiard table here, but they took 
care to get the billiard balls from America, 
though good billiard balls could be ob- 
tainedin this country. The Government, 
in fact, said that they enjoyed the em- 
ployment of workmen in American 
factories. This action on their part 
deserved censure and reprobation, but 
if they persisted in that conduct he could 
tell them that they would find many 
more examples of an election which had 
recently taken place, and which would, 
no doubt, bring them to a saner state of 
mind. He purposely would not go into 
details as to want of employment : there 
would be other opportunities of doing so, 
and of stating the remedies for that evil. 
He wanted to see some vigorous and firm 
action on the part of the Government, 
to put a stop to the evil, which was 
disclosed in all the Government returns, 
that had been laid before them by the 
new Chairman of the Labour Party in that 
House. He wanted to know what the 
Government’s definite plans and projects 
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were, what it was they proposed to do 
in‘order to put¥a stop to non-employ- 
ment, and for improving the welfare of 
the industrial population. There were 
some details in the measures proposed 
which were calculated to improve the 
condition of the working classes, but 
nothing which would affect the question 
of non-employment. It was to that he 
wished the Government to direct their 
attention, because he shared to the full 


the observations made by the hon. | 


Member for Barnard Castle when he 


said that this was the really important | 


question before the country, and if the 
Government were unable to find a remedy, 
let them give place to better men who 
were ready to, and could do something. 


Mr.’ CROMBIE (Kincardineshire) said 
he thought that if the Government 
wanted a certificate of character they 
could not ido better than refer to 
the speech of the hon. and gallant 
Member for Central Sheffield, who 
was an old Parliamentarian, and an 
able debator. As far as he 
make out, the Government had bought 
some billiard balls in America; but he 
would not go into that question, because 
it would be unfair to say that that was 
the main fault which was found with 
the’Government. The main fault found 
with them was that various commodities 
were very much dearer than they were a 
few'yearsago. But that was not peculiar 
to this country. For the last year or 
two, in France, it had been found that 
commodities had risen to even a much 
greater extent than in this country, and 
there were similar reports from Ger- 
many, in fact from all over the world. 
But did the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
really believe that commodities would be 
any cheaper if he taxed them as he pro- 
posed todo? He thought that question 
alone disposed of the hon. Gentleman’s 
argument. He had not risen, however, 
to go into these matters, but to call 
attention to the peculiar circumstances 
attending Scottish legislation promised 
in the Speech from the Throne. There 
were only two Bills mentioned with re- 
gard to Scotland, and the curious and 
he believed unprecedented thing was 
that those Bills had already been passed 
by the House of Commons. Both the 
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| Land Valuation Bill and the Small Land 
Holders Bill were passed last session by 
overwhelming majorities. They were con- 
sidered in Committee by all the Scottish 
Members, and all the details were thor- 
oughly discussed and passed by large 
majorities. Why were these two Bills 
mentioned in the present Speech? Be- 
cause they had been rejected by the 
House of Lords. Now the reason so far 
for refusing to pass them was that those 
Bills went against the will of the Scottish 
people, who did not wish for them. 
That might or might not be so. It was 
true that they had heard of Bills being 
passed for Scotland, and being promoted 
in Scotland, that were unpopular. In 
such cases the people of Scotland affected 
by these measures immediately protested 
most vigorously against them. Public 
meetings were called and_ resolutions 
were passed condemning them. Had 
any such thing happened in reference to 
these measures? Speaking for his part 
of Scotland, he did not think a single 
open meeting had been called at which a 
resolution condemning the Small Land 
Holder’s Bill had been passed. In his 
experience no Bill had ever been so 
thoroughly discussed as the Small Land 
Holders Bill. It followed, therefore, that 
Scottish members representing rural con- 
stituencies must know the opinion of the 
electors in regard to this Bill better than 
almost any Bill of recent time. That 
Bill was again going to be submitted to 
the House. Did anyone imagine that 
Scottish Members who had got to look to 
the support of their constituents were 
going to vote for the Scottish Bills 
mentioned in the King’s Speech if they 
thought Scotland did not want them ? 
What had happened in Scotland during 
the autumn was overwhelming proof that 
the Scottish people were almost unani- 
mous in their desire for such legislation. 
Personally he thought it was quite 
possible that they might also have an 
Education Bill for Scotland. There was 
one thing, however, he wished to warn the 
Government against ; he hoped they would 
not bring forward any Bill that they 
could not pass. Scotland in the past had 
been too much accustomed to measures 
being brought forward and afterwards 
dropped. He trusted that whatever 
might be the nature of the Education 
Bill, whether it was large or small, the 
Government would not attempt to bring 
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it forward if it had to be dropped like so 
many of its predecessors. 


Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth) said he 
wished to refer to the question of the 
establishment of a large dockyard on the 
eastern coast. Upon this question the 
policy of the Government appeared to 
have been changed. The great fleet 
which used to be kept in the Medi- 
terranean had now been- transferred to 
the North Sea. It was considered on all 
hands by the naval authorities that the 
North Sea was the place in which 
operations on a large scale were more 
likely to take place than any other, 
and experiments had been made to 
find out the most suitable place 
for the establishment of a dockyard, 
where the ships of His Majesty’s Fleet 
could be repaired. He was aware that 
Sheerness might be described as a dock- 
yard on the East Coast, and it had been 
supposed to be suitable for the repairs 
required for the North Sea Fleet in the 
past. They had to remember, however, 
that enormous ironclads of the “ Dread- 
nought” type could not be got into 
Sheerness, because there was not a 
sufficient depth of water. He under- 
stood that it was the intention of the 
Government materially to deepen the 
entrance to the 
Nevertheless, it would be a long time 
before that dockyard would be capable 
of receiving great ironclads and doing 
their repairs. At present, if large iron- 
clads in the North Sea required repairs, 
they had to return to Portsmouth, and 
that might be a very hazardous and 
dangerous thing to do in the face of 
an enemy. Some years ago a site 
was pitched upon in the Firth of Forth 
which was considered suitable for such 
a dockyard as was required for the 
North Sea Fleet, and that place was 
Rosyth. Experiments had been made 
there testing the water supply and the 
nature of the rock, and inquiries had been 
made as to the expense and as to whether 
it would form a suitable naval base. He 
noticed that last year a very small sum of 
money was spent upon Rosyth, and the 
number of men employed there was really 
very trivial. During the autumn they 
had been informed that it had now been 
definitely and finally decided that the 
work at Rosyth was to be energetically 
commenced and that this would in future 
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be looked upon as the new great dock- 
yard on the East Coast. He should have 
thought that a matter of such importance 
as that would have been referred to in the 
King’s Speech. Had that been done he 
was sure the country would have greeted 
the announcement with satisfaction. 
They all agreed that it was necessary to 
keep a large fleet in tne North Sea, and 
it was necessary to have a suitable place 
where the repairs of that fleet could be 


done. Of course, it rested with the 
Government to suggest sucha place. He 
had hoped that the operations at 


Rosyth would have been commenced this 
year, but they would now have to wait 
until the Navy Estimates came forward 
when they would probably be told it was 
the intention of the Government to con- 
tinue the operations at Rosyth. With 
regard to the drainage work at Rosyth, 
he hoped they would not make the same 
mistake as was made at Haulbowline and 
Keyham, where the original contract 
stated that the material to be used should 
be Irish limestone, and later that stipula- 
tion was modified to English granite. 
The contractors were at last, however, 
allowed to use Norwegian granite, and 
that was the only material used at 
Haulbowline. He feared that the same 
thing might happen at Rosyth, and 
that would be a subject of great regret 
to himself and his friends who were of 


| opinion that such work as this should be 


done with the best English material 
wherever possible. The Thames Em- 


bankment was an example of the kind 
of granite which could be obtained in 
England. When the Government con- 
sidered the contracts which were now 
being given to Norway had they any idea 
of the wages paid to the Norwegians 
who cut the granite? Did the Nor- 
wegians receive trade union wages and 
work Englishmen’s hours? He hoped 
that during the session this question 
would be thrashed out in order that they 
might ascertain exactly under what con- 
ditions Norwegian granite was cut, what 
wages were paid, and whether the work 
was done under conditions which gave 
Englishmen a fair chance of competing. 
He hoped the Government would be able 
to assure them that the work at Rosyth 
in regard to the formation of the 
dockyard was going on actively, and that 
they would see that English material 
and English labour were employed as 
much as possible. 
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Mr. MACLEAN (Bath) said the hon. 
and gallant Member for Sheftield had 
referred to the removal of the tax upon 
cou!. He would like to remind him that 
the present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and his predecessor were agreed as to 
the advisability of the removal of the 
coal tax. In regard to the coal trade 
generally, it was admitted that by 
far the greater proportion of the coal 
shipped was carried by our own traders. 
How immensely important was the export 
of coal to the question with regard to our 
own tonnage ! Of course we were enabled 
to bring back raw materials to this 
country at low freights solely owing to the 
fact that we were sending out tonnage in 
vessels carrying coal. For instance, the 
Black Sea freights were at their present 
moderate figure owing entirely to ‘the 
fact that we exported coal to that part of 
the world. These practical considera- 
tions were entirely overlooked by hon. 
Members on the other side of the House. 
Reference had been made to the question 
of horse shoes purchased abroad. It was 
true we had spent money in buying horse 
shoes in America or elsewhere, but they 
also knew that the action of the Govern- 
ment in that respect had had a beneficial 


effect, because the Secretary for War was | 


now able to force contracts for horse 
shoes in this country at a reasonable price. 
The makers here had evidently learned a 
lesson which obviously they needed. He 
was glad the Government proposed to 
amend the licensing law, and would 
only express the hope that the Bill would 
contain some method to prohibit women 
irom taking children into public houses. 
He was glad to know also that they 
proposed to amend the law for the 
protection of children. 
hoped that that measure would prevent 
the enormous number of deaths which 


occurred yearly from overlaying. An- | 
: | 
| were leaving that country on account of 


other point which had a bearing on child 
life was that of housing. He quoted a 
paragraph from a report presented to the 
House last session on the physical condi- 
tion of children attending the Board 
Schools in Glasgow. The information 
placed before that Committee showed that 
the physical condition of children from 
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| for Shettield think that by taxing billiard 
‘balls and horse shoes they could find a 
/remedy for unemployment ? 
| protection would solve the question of 
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one-roomed houses was inferior to that of 
children from two roomed houses, and so 
on. The Bill for the housing of the 
working classes he hoped would lead to 
some amelioration of the condition of 
children. The people of the country at 
last appreciated the fact that the protec- 
tion of the State was due to the child 
from the day of its birth as well as to 
adult citizens. 


ARY 1908} 


*Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) 
expressed the hope that in dealing with 
the question of old-age pensions the 
Government would pay no heed to what 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Sheftield, namely, that coal or something 
else should be taxed in order to get the 
necessary money for old-age pensions. He 
thought the only legitimate way to get 
money for old-age pensions was to say 
that those who had incomes of £2,000 
and over should provide the necessary 
money. I[t was an admitted fact that 
people were poor because the economic 
conditions under which they lived did 
not enable them to provide for their 
| support in old age. The hon. Member 
for Sheftield had advised the Government, 
if they could not find a remedy for un- 
| employment, to clear out and allow others 
| to take their place. He was a poor man 
| who could not sympathise with unem- 
| ployed workers who had wives and 
'families dependent upon them; but to 
| suggest that the remedy for the evil was 
| to be found in the introduction of protec- 
| tion was an insult to the workers of this 
‘country. There were at present in 
| Berlin 53,000 unemployed, and yet 
|Germany was a protectionist country. 
| Men were clamouring for the opportunity 
| to work, and they were appealing to the 
| Government to take taxes off the food of 
|the people. In America the same thing 
would be found; shiploads of people 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


Did the hon. Member 


To say that 


the unemployed was to talk pure non- 
sense. The only hope of a part solution, he 
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contended, lay in a bold dealing by the 
Government with the land question, by 
which the people might be brought back 
to the land, and millions of acres might 
onee more be tilled. He warned the 
Government that the manhood of the 
country would very soon assert itself unless 
they were prepared to tackle the problem. 
In his opinion the cause of much un- 
employment was that land had been 
allowed to go out of cultivation. They 
were importing food from abroad which 
could be produced in this country if the 
land were properly utilised. (Go where 
they would in England they would find 
barren wastes which ought to be con- 
verted into smiling fields. What did the 
hon. Member for Sheffield and his friends 
do when a measure was brought forward 
with the object of enabling people to 
go on to land which had gone out of 
cultivation? They made every effort 
to resist it, and so to prevent the solu- 
tion of the problem. No tariffs would 
settle the problem, and he appealed to 
the Government to make a bold stand on 
the land question and try and get the 
unemployed workers back on to the land. 
‘During the past sixty years about 
1,000,000 people had been driven off the 
land, with the result that the towns 
were crowded with citizens on the 
verge of starvation. He was glad that 
the Government were going to deal 
with certain phases of the land question. 
He would give them his hearty support, 
believing it was in that direction that a 
remedy would be found in some measure 
at least for the evil of unemployment. 


King’s Speech (Motion 


*Mr. R. DUNCAN (Lanarkshire, 
Govan) said that it must have struck any 
one looking at the Royal declaration 
that a great responsibility lay on the 
Government, not merely for the affairs of 
the United Kingdom, but for those of the 
most extended dominion that the world 
had ever seen. He was glad to find in 
the Speech from the Throne a statement 
of the conditions and relations which now 
existed between this country and foreign 
nations, especially with Russia, with 

Mr. Summerbell. 
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whom, not so far back in our history, we 
were on the verge of a great conflict. 
He was glad that the spirit of peace and 
conciliation prevailed in the minds of all 
the Governments of Europe. Questions 
of humanity were involved in the good 
government of Macedonia and the Congo 
State ; and he wished to express approval 
of the wisdom of the Government in 
recognising their duty in dealing with 
other Powers to secure reforms in these 
countries. He complained that only two 
small allusions were made in the King’s 
Speech to Greater Britain ; and he could 
have wished that more of the spirit of 
responsibility had been shown, not merely 
for the United Kingdom but also for the 
United Empire. They on that side of 
the House were of one mind on that sub- 
ject, and did not consider questions from 
the little-England, little-Scotland or little- 
Ireland point of view. The question of 
the migration of Japanese to Canada was 
a type of the subjects which were coming 
more and more to the front. Race ques- 
tions were very difficult indeed. Were 
they to treat all races alike, or was 
there to be some real distinction to 
be made between people of different 
races and colour? He was glad that 
there was a paragraph in the King’s 
Speech dealing with the famine in 
India. He regretted along with some 
former speakers that there was no recog- 
nition in the Speech of the state of unem- 
ployment in this country, and it struck 
him that that was rather strange when a 
gentleman occupied a seat on the Front 
Government Bench whose reputation 
depended on his sympathy with the un- 
employed and his struggles on their behalf. 
He knew from practical experience that 
unemployment in this country often 
depended upon tariffs in other countries, 
and he was sorry that tariff walls had been 
raised in other countries against our pro- 
ducts. Industrial history showed 
cases of established trades which were 
cut off as by the blow of an axe by a 
hostile tariff. Women’s trades had 
suffered severely in this way. He hoped 
that the House would do something to 
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protect women’s work in the United 
Kingdom. He could not help thinking 
that that was a question which was 
worthy of the consideration of the Govern- 
ment, which ought to look into the causes 
of unemployment and get at the real 
facts of the case, and not be content with 
quack remedies. So far as his voice had 
any weight, he wished to express the 
opinion that in every King’s Speech, year 
after year, the question of employment 
or unemployment should find a place. 


Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) 
said that so far from agreeing with the 
last speaker he thought they greatly 
erred in taking upon themselves a par- 
ticular part in interfering with the 
conduct of affairs in other sovereign 
nations. It seemed to him that while they 
were right to sympathise in company with 
other countries with the people of 
Macedonia, they ought not to go one inch 
beyond that. This country never meant 
to go to war for Macedonia, and the 
excessive expression of empty sympathy 
on our part merely brought down upon 
the people the natural resentment of their 
masters, who would continue to be their 
masters so far as we were concerned. 
The first two measures mentioned in the 
Speech from the Throne would, he was 
sure, be received with great satisfaction 
in Wales. From his own constituency 
he had received a numerously signed 
petition to Parliament stating that the 
electors of Newtown, Montgomeryshire, 
greatly desired that there should be 
included in the forthcoming Licensing 
Bill a clause to safe-guard children under 
the age of fourteen by precluding them 
from entering bars and drinking premises, 
and prohibiting the sale of intoxicants 
to anyone under eighteen years of 
age. The seconder of the Address had 
veferred to the famine in India, and 
had spoken of our responsibility where 
so many people were perishing from 
starvation. It was by no means the 
case that the people of India perished 
for want of assistance from the Govern- 
ment. The whole of the resources of 
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the Government were at the disposal of 
the Indian people for the saving of 
human life. During the period of the 
| greatest famine in India in modern times, 
6,000,000 of people were in receipt of 
out-door relief. That meant that 2 per 
cent. of the Indian population were in 
receipt of out-door relief, while in this 
| country 2-2 per cent. had been in receipt 
of out-door relief during the same 
| period. There was no longer famine in 
| India in the old acceptation of the word. 
|The moment prices of food rose beyond 
'a certain point, the Government pro- 
visions for meeting famine came auto- 
matically into operation, and relief works 
were established on which the people 
were employed at slightly lower rates 
than their ordinary pay. Nothing was 
more painful than to see the manner in 
which, when there was any failure of 
crops in India, the problem of the govern- 
ment of that country was subjected to a 


torrent of misrepresentation, some- 
times, he feared, malevolent, and 
the true facts entirely obscured. 


He hoped that when this ques- 
tion came under consideration again, 
it would be remembered that in the 
gravest famine, or so-called famine, in 
India in modern times, there were fewer 
people unrelieved in India, than there 
were in this country in any year. He 
was quite sure, however, that the hon, 
Gentleman who had brought this subject 
forward was not actuated by any male- 
volent ideas in regard to the government 
of India; of that, he freely absolved 
him. He had it in his mind to say this 
and nothing else, but since he was 
speaking, he would refer to what the 
Leader of the Opposition had said as to the 
Anglo-Russian Convention. Had that 
dealt with Persian affairs alone, he 
should have agreed with him that it was 
eminently desirable that the Persian Gulf 
'should be brought in, and that the line 
‘should have run across the centre of the 
'Gulf. He agreed in that event, the line 
‘should run in the direction which the 
| speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
| indicated, and which was also indicated in 
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a speech by Lord Curzon. But what | population of which was made up 
they had to remember in regard to the| of other people than Welshmen. He 
Anglo-Russian Convention was that the | thought it behoved him as a Welshman 
Persian question was part of a whole, and | to make that explanation. Glamorgan- 
the agreement arrived at in regard to | shire was, he believed, the most criminal 
Afghanistan was so satisfactory that, to | county in the United Kingdom, but that 
his mind, it covered the Persian sub-issue. | was chiefly because of the foreigners who 
He did not for a moment forget that the | came to its seaports. He heartily agreed 
Agreement confirmed to Russia all that | with the remark made by the Chancellor 

| 

| 

| 





she had and did not confirm to usall that | of the Exchequer when he begged hon. 
we had; but he thought that, when| Members who felt strongly, as they all 
they saw how satisfactory the Con-| did, as to the ease of the Indians in the 
vention had been with respect to| Transvaal to let that matter alone to he 
and it was / settled by those concerned and those who 





the frontiers of India 
with that view that it was made, and | had the settlement of it. He sincerely 
it was for that reason that the points | hoped the right hon. Gentleman's advice 
raised about the Gulf were excluded— | would be taken to heart, and he should 
it must be allowed that the arrangement | take it to heart by saying no more on 
was on the whole a good one, and it was | the subject, though he felt very strongly 
perhaps unwise to cavil about points | about it, knowing as he did, the feeling 


that affected any particular country.|in England, and what was not of less 
With regard to Tibet for instance ;| importance the feelings of India, which 
he regretted very much that the} had been needlessly hurt by the diseus- 
expedition which was sent there proved | sions which had taken place. He had 
so fruitless, and that all we) hoped to have been able to speak to the 
gained was given up, but it must) Under-Secretary for the Colonies in 
be pointed out that it was the late| respect of certain communications in 
Government who gave up the results of | Nyassaland, in which he happened to be 
that expedition, and it certainly would | closely interested and also in regard to 
be most unjust to visit on the head of a| the appointment of the members of 
Liberal Government the mere continu-| the newly created Legislative Council, 
ance of arrangements which were really | but as the Under-Secretary — was 
those of their predecessors in office. Hej|not present he would defer his 
believed, as he had said, that the present | remarks. He would only take the 
arrangement was a good one in the| opportunity of congratulating him on 
interests of the Indian frontiers and of | his safe return from Central Africa, 
which he attributed under Providence— 
and he was sure the hon. Member for 


this country, and so long as we had a 
sufficient backing of battleships to make 
us feared, he believed it would be a| Buckinghamshire would agree with what 
valuable instrument which would eventu-| he said—to the fact that lions did not 
ally make for peace and prosperity. ‘The | prey on their own species, 

hon. Member for Waterford had said 
that crime in Ireland was less than in 
England and Wales. He was not con: 
cerned with England, but if the hon. | 


Motion made, and Question, *‘ That 
the debate be now adjovrned.”—(Mr. 
Ramsey Mucdunald,)—put, and agreed to. 


Member was guing tomake a comparison) Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 
between the crime in Ireland and in! 
Wales, he must point out that it was) Adjournment. — Motion made, and 


always well to remember in connection | Question, “That this House do now 
with this subject, that the statistics of | adjourn, — (Mr. /hiteley,) — put, and 
Welsh crime were chiefly made up by | agreed to. 


the figures of Glamorganshire and of the Adjourned at twenty - three 
great seaports in Glamorganshire, the minutes after Nine o’elock. 


Mr. Rees, 
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an explosion which occurred in the press 
house at the factory of Messrs. Kynoch, 
Timited, at Worsboro’ Dale, near 
BARON CURZON OF KEDLESTON. Barnsley, in the county of Yorkshire, on 
mA . : the 12th December, 1907, by Major A. 
Petition of George Nathaniel Curzon, | Cooper-Key, His Majesty’s Inspector of 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, in the Explosives. : : 
Peerage of Ireland, claiming a right to | 
vote at the elections of Representative | 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 30th January, 1908. 





Agricultural Statistics (Ireland).— 


Peers for Ireland; read, and referred to 
the Lord Chancellor to consider and 
report thereupon to the House. 


Report made from the Lord Chancellor | 


that the right of GeorgeNathaniel Curzon, 
Baron Curzon of Kedleston, in the Peer- 
age of Ireland, to vote at the elections 
of Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of 
the Lord Chancellor; read, and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 

Ordered, That the Report of the Lord 
Chancellor of the United Kingdom, made 
to the House of Lords this day, that the 
right of the Baron Curzon of Kedleston 
to vote at the elections of Representative 


Peers for Ireland has been established | 


to his satisfaction, be sent to the Clerk 


of the Crown in Ireland, together with a | 


certificate stating that such report has 


he é a g p se has] - : ; 
een made, and that the House has | for the year 1908-1909, with explanation 
| of differences ; Statement of First Lord 


'of the Admiralty, explanatory of the 


ordered it to be sent to the said Clerk of 
the Crown in Ireland. 





RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Crown Jewels Commission (Ireland). | 
—Report of the Vice-regal Commission | 


appointed to investigate the circum- 


stances of the loss of the Regalia of the 
Order of Saint Patrick, and to inquire 
whether Sir Arthur Vicars exercised due | 
vigilance and proper care as the custod- | 


ian thereof. 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries.— 
Annual Report on the distribution of 
erants for Agricultural Education and 
Research in the year 1906-1997; with | 
statements respecting the several colleges 
and institutions aided, and a summary | 
of the agricultural instruction provided by | 
county councils in 1906-1907, and the 


expenditure on the same. 


Explosives (Explosion at the Factory | 
of Messrs. Kynoch, Limited, Worsboro’ 
Dale, near Barnsley).—Report to the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment on the circumstances attending 
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| ees 


| 20th October, 1906, respecting the New 


Tables showing the extent in statute 
acres, produce of the crops, and the 


| numbers of live stock, for the year 1907. 


Land Law (Ireland) Act, 1887.— 
Return of the number of eviction notices 
filed during the quarter ended  3ist 
December, 1907. 

Treaty Series, No. 3 (1908).—Exchange 
of notes between the United Kingdom 
and France, arrangements under Article 
Section 4, of the Convention of 


Hebrides, 29th August, 1907. 

Army (Special Reserve).—Form of 
attestation to be used for enlisting 
militiamen as special reservists under 
the Territorial and Reserve Forces Biil. 

(Imperial Yeomanry in Great Britain 
and Ireland).—Training Return, 1997. 

Navy (Estimates)—Navy Estimates 


Navy Estimates, 1908-1909. 

Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 

Army (Rules of Procedure, 1907).— 
| New edition of Rules of Procedure for 
Courts-martial, containing rules for field 
| punishments. 

Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906 
(Regulations as to Returns from Em- 
| ployers).—Regulations, dated 15th Janu- 
‘ary 1908, made by the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, under 
Section 12 of the Act, as to returns to be 
furnished each year by employers in 
certain industries with respect to the 
' compensation paid under the Act during 
| the previous year. 
| Factory and Workshop (Particulars of 
| Piece-work Wages (Brass)).—Order, dated 
23rd September, 1907, made by the 
| Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
| ment, applying the provisions of Section 
| 116 of the Factory and Workshop Act, 
| 1901, with modifications to factories 


G 
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and workshops in which the mixing, 
casting, or manufacture of brass, or of 
articles of brass is carried on. 


(Fruit Preserving).—Order, dated 11th 
September, 1907, made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department in 
pursuance of Sections 41 and 58 of the 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, pre- 
scribing conditions to be observed in 
factories and workshops in which women 
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or young persons are employed in the 

process of cleaning or preparing fruit, 

in pursuance of the special exemption 
allowed by Section 41. 

Penal Servitude Acts, 1853-1891 (Con- 

ditional Licences)— 

I. Orders granted by His Majesty 

under the provisions of the Penal , 

Servitude Acts, 1853-1891, to which 

are annexed conditions other than 





those contained in Schedule A. of 
the Penal Servitude Act, 1864, to | 
Daniel Condron ; to William Wood. | 
= II. Licence granted by His Majesty | 
to Ada Wheeler, a convict under | 
detention in Aylesbury Prison, per- 
mitting her to be at large on con- 
dition that she enter the East End 
Refuge, Finchley, N. 
™ JIT. Licence granted by His 
Majesty to Elizabeth Davies, a con- 
vict under detention in Aylesbury 
Prison, permitting her to be at 
large on condition that she enter 
the Home of Compassion, 63, Suther- 
land Street, 8.W. 

Polling Districts (County of Essex).— 
Order made by the council of the county 
of Essex altering certain polling districts 
in the Eastern or Malden Parliamentary 
Division of the county. 

Shop Hours Act, 1904— 

I. (County of Lancaster).—Order 
made by the council of the county 
of Lancaster, and confirmed by the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, fixing the hours of 
closing for certain classes of shops 
within the Urban District of Ashton- 
in-Makerfield. 

II. Closing orders made by the 
urban district council of Omagh ; 








the council of the county borough 

of Londonderry. 
Pharmacy (Ireland) Acts, 1875 and 
1890.—Order in Council, dated 24th 
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January, 1908, approving of a regu- 
lation made by the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland. 


Department of Agriculture and Techni- 
cal Instruction for Ireland.—Importation 
of Horses, Asses, and Mules (Ireland) 
Order, 1907; Importation of Horses, 
Asses, and Mules (Ireland) Order, 1907, 
No. 2. 

Winter Assizes (Ireland).—Four Orders 
in Council, dated 5th November, 1907, 
for holding winter assizes in Ireland. 


Pawnbrokers (Ireland).--Returns from 
the City Marshal of Dublin for 1906. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland).— 
Time table of examinations for 1908. 


General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877, 


/and the Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1907.— 


Order in Council approving of rules 
made by the General Prisons Board for 
the government of ordinary prisons in 
Ireland. 

West Highland Railway (Extension 
from Banavie to Mallaig).—Sixth Annual 
Report by the Board of Trade as to the 
condition and working of the Banavie 
to Mallaig Railway, the rates and charges 
for traffic, and the receipts and expendi- 
ture of any company in working the 
railway, for the year 1906-1907. 

Superannuation. — Treasury Minute 
dated 14th January, 1908, declaring that 
Sir R. Hay Drummond-Hay, His Majesty’s 
Consul-General, Beirat, formerly Clerk 
to the Mission at Tangier, was appointed 
without a Civil Service certificate through 
inadvertence on the part of the head of 
his Department. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 





ADDRESS IN REPLY TO HIS MA- 
JESTY’S MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Order of the Day for the resuming the 

debate on the Motion for an humble 

Address to His Majesty, read. 


THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, I feel sure that there is no one 
in this country who has studied Irish 
affairs during the past year,and no one 
in your Lordships’ House who listened 
to the Irish portion of my noble friend 
Lord Lansdowne’s eloquent speech last 
night, will be surprised that I rise 
for the purpose of calling attention to the 
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present condition of Ireland. To say 
the least of it, the condition of certain 
parts of Ireland is anything but satis- 
factory. I know it is said by those who 
are politically opposed to myself and to 
my noble friends behind me that the 
condition of Ireland is very seriously 
exaggerated. I say, with perfect sin- 
cerity and truth, that I, and those 
behind me who are associated with 
Ireland, have never desired to throw the 
question of Ireland into the party arena ; 
we are actuated solely by our desire to see 
that country peaceful, law-abiding, and 
prosperous. Consequently I do not hesi- 
tate to say that I should indeed be a 
happy man were I standing here to-day 
to tell your Lordships that the pessimistic 
prognostications to which I in this House 
and my friends from Ireland in another 
place have on previous occasions giver 
utterance had been absolutely falsified 
by the events of the last year. I regret 
that that is not the case, because we all 
desire, no matter what our political 
feelings are, to see Ireland, if possible, 
governed under a system of ordinary law. 

I do not speak on this question without 
a certain amount of experience. To my 
mind at the present moment the condi- 
tion of Ireland is undoubtedly more 
serious than it has been during the past 
thirty or forty years. In the dark days 
of the early eighties I was the representa- 
tive of an Irish county, and since that 
time I have been closely associated with 
all matters connected with Ireland. 
Naturally my mind goes back to those 
dark days, when there was crime in all 
parts of Ireland, and when the Chief 
Secretary and the Permanent Secretary 
were murdered in the centre of Phoenix 
Park. I was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
in the dark days of 1886-87, when 
crime and outrage stalked unchecked 
through certain parts of the country— 
unchecked because it could not be de- 
tected. Yet, in spite of those experi- 
ences, I cannot but think that the 
present condition of certain parts of 
Ireland is even more serious now than it 
was then. 


I know that the open crime 
which existed in those days does not 
exist now. But why does it not exist 
now? The reason is that, owing to 
the system of intimidation and terrorism 
prevailing, such crime is not required 
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to effect its former object, for the 
tyrannical law of the League has en- 
tirely superseded in those districts the 
law of the land. There is, too, a total 
demoralisation of those who are respon- 
sible for the administration of the law 
in Ireland in the districts affected. 
To what is this due? I say without 
hesitation that it is due entirely to the 
action of His Majesty’s present Govern- 
ment. The law-breakers in the districts 
to which I am alluding do not hesitate 
to declare, and their unfortunate dupes 
who listen to them believe, that in their 
acts of lawlessness they have the Govern- 
ment at their back. 


But the demoralisation has spread 
further than that. Judges are demoral- 
ised, knowing full well that, however 
strongly they may charge a jury, there 
will be no conviction. Then what is 
the position of the juries? It is well 
known to those who have studied the 
Irish question that trial by jury in the 
districts where this lawlessness prevails 
is an absolute farce, for witnesses are 
terrified and intimidated, so that they 
dare not give evidence which would 
convict. Benches of magistrates in 
those districts have been packed by 
men who are absolutely in touch with 
the law-breakers, and consequently trial 
in petty sessions is a complete farce. 


Then I come to another question 
quite as serious—that of the police. 
The Irish Constabulary, who once were 
the finest body of men to be fou d in 
any country, are naturally demoralised, 
and are now employed to drive back 
cattle on to the farms. It is common 
rumour, and I sh:ll be glad to be con- 
tradicted if it is not so, that the police 
have been instructed not to come into 
contact with the law-breakers unless 
there is a case of absolute riot. I believe 
I am justified in saying that in many 
cases members of this highly trained 
and admirable body have had to stand 
by and see illegalities carried on because 
they believed it was not the desire of 
the Government that they should pre- 
vent them. Therefore I say that all 
those associated with the preserving 
of law and order in Ireland are de- 
moralised, so much so that at the present 
moment the state of things is more 
serious than in the dark days to which 
I have alluded, 


G 2 
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Who is responsible for this state of 
demoralisation ? I think it can be proved 
that the present extraordinary condition 
of affairs is entirely due to the action 
of the Chief Secretary and his colleagues. 
On leaving Ireland Mr. Bryce stated, 
in a speech at Newcastle, that the con- 
dition of Ireland was very reassuring, 
and later—in April last—Mr. Birrell 
stated that— 

“Treland is at the present moment in a more 
peaceful condition than it has been for the last 
600 years.” 


{LORDS} 





So that on succeeding to his post the 
right hon. Gentleman had nothing to 
complain of. We naturally look to 
Mr. Birrell, as the Minister responsible 
for the condition of Ireland, and we 
have it on the authority of Mr. Asquith 
that the policy which I maintain has | 
reduced Ireland to a state of disorder | 
in little less than nine months, has been | 
deliberately adopted and approved by | 
the Cabinet. I should like to ask the | 
noble Earl the Lord President of the | 
Council whether he admits that this is 
a policy for which the Cabinet are 
collectively responsible, and whether 
he thinks it is one which commends itself 
to law-abiding people. The noble Earl 
in a speech in this House in June last 
repudiated, with considerable emphasis, | 
the suggestion that the Government | 
had any intention of dealing other than 
in the fullest manner with such dis- 
order; yet at Watford, in January, he 
stated that the policy to which I have 
alluded not only had his support, but 
admitted that it was a make-shift | 
policy. I ask the noble Karl how he | 
can reconcile those two statements. 


Shortly after Mr. Birrell succeeded | 


Mr. Bryce there began in certain parts | 


it was a cloud little bigger than a man’s 
hand, but it has spread over eight or 
nine or even ten counties. It is due 
entirely to the fact that the Chief Secre- 
tary would not listen to the advice of 
men who knew Ireland’ and had only 
the interests of Ireland at heart. He 
ignored the advice of these men and de- 
scribed them in the somewhat inelegant 
term of “carrion crows.” He accused 
them of trying to make political capital 
out of what was going on in Ireland. I 


The Marquess of Londonderry, 


of Ireland what is known as. cattle- | 
driving. It began on a very small | 
scale in the County Galway. At first | 





| whether 
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can only say that our only object was 
to assure a man new to Ireland—a great 
lawyer, a great literary man, but abso- 
lutely ignorant of the ways of Irish 
people—that if he took action in time 
he could step cattle-driving. Had Mr. 
Birrell read the speeches of some of 
Treland’s orators in the past he would 
have recognised what was said by one, 
that— 

‘*The Irish are a dangerous nation to run 

away from.” 
Members of the Government and of 
the Executive in Ireland have pleaded 
extenuating circumstances in reference 
to cattle-driving, and I believe those 
speeches have led the people of Ireland 
to believe that the agitators, when they 
advocated cattle-driving, had the Govern- 
ment at their backs. 

Let me quote a few pzssages. Mr. 
Birrell himself asked us in Parliament to 
distinguish between — cattle-driving 
and cattle-lifting, and declared that 
cattle-driving should not cause any 
great measure of surprise. I do not 
know what English farmers would say 
if there was a proposal to drive their 
cattle for miles down the roads. I do 
not know whether the noble Earl the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
would dare to ask any of his agricultural 


/supporters in the House of Commons 


to go down to a market town and say 
they regarded cattle-driving as a pro- 
ceeding which should not cause surprise. 
I doubt very much if any of those 
gentlemen would be returned again. I 
believe the result of the Mid-Devon 
by-election was to a great extent due 
to the fact that many gentlemen came 
over from Ireland and explained to the 
farmers what cattle-driving really meant, 
and the opinion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment regarding it. The noble Marquess 
the Leader of- the Opposition alluded 
last night to the unfortunate declaration 
of Lord Denman. I do not know 
that noble Lord spoke for 
himself, but I conclude he was speaking 
on behalf of the Government; he no 
doubt had his answer written out for 
him when he told your Lordships that 
the Government did not consider cattle- 
driving to be a crime of a very serious 
character. 


As late as October, Mr. T. W. Russell 
the Minister for Agriculture and the 
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successor of Sir Horace Plunkett, referred 
to— 

“The comparatively harmless process of 
exttle-driving.” 
I think that noble Lords opposite would 
have some difficulty in persuading agri- 
culturists in this country that cattle- 
driving is a harmless operation. These 
speeches are understood in Ireland to 
mean that the Government not only 
do not disapprove of cattle-driving, but 
even connive at it, and that the law- 
breakers are at perfect liberty to carry 
on this abominable system. 


I think Ihave shown your Lordships to 
what a serious condition Ireland has been 
brought. Whatare His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment going todo? Howdo they propose 
to deal with Ireland in its present serious 
condition? Without being a partisan, 
without in the least wishing to advocate 
ideas that I hold myself, I challenge any 
noble Lord on the opposite side of the 
House to say that he considers the 
present state of things in Ireland satis- 
factory. I ask the Government, How 
do you propose to deal with it? In 
June last the noble Earl the Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council said that— 

“Such disorder and illegality as exists can 
b> dealt with under the ordinary law of the 
country.” 

Does the noble Earl stand by that 
argument ? The noble Marquess the 
Leader of your Lordships’ House said 


{30 JANUARY 1908} 


that the Government would act under | 


the ordinary law until the ordinary law 
failed. I would ask, Does the noble 
Marquess consider that the ordinary 


law has done its work, or does he consider | 


that the ordinary law has failed ? 
was a very remarkable statement to be 
made by the Leader of your Lordships’ 
House. I assert that the ordinary law 
has entirely failed in Ireland. 


The figures I have in my hand show 
how unsuccessful have been the Govern- 
ment’s attempts to obtain the punish- 
ment of wrong-doers. The number of 
persons tried at the summer and winter 
assizes and before the King’s Bench 
Division in Dublin was 237, and the 
number of persons convicted was only 
eight. The jury disagreed in 158 cases ; 
the number of persons acquitted was 
fifty-six; and the number of prosecu- 
tions abandoned was fifteen. Can the 


That | 
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Government therefore rely on the ordinary 
law? The Government are beginning 
to realise the danger of the situation. 
In December last Mr. Asquith said— 

“No one pretends that the condition of 

Ireland, from the point of view of social order, 
is satisfactory.” 
That is a great admission, and differs 
from what we have been told by others. 
Mr. Cherry, the Attorney-General [for 
Ireland, and therefore a gentleman who 
onght to know, s1id— 

“It was, in fact, a worse condition of things 
than was to be met with among the savages of 
West Africa. There exists nothing more nor 
less than mob law.” 

That is the statement of your Attorney- 
General, and not ofa “carrion crow.” Then 
we had the admission of the noble Earl 
the Lord President of the Council that 
there was regrettable disorder and unrest. 


The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Lord 
Aberdeen, speaking in Scotland, made 
the excuse that only four or five counties 
might be called disturbed areas. That 
is a remarkable statement. In the 
first place it is incorrect, because there 
are at least eight or nine, if not ten, 
counties in this disturbed state. But 
I maintain that the humblest subject 
of His Majesty in Ireland has full right 
to have protection for life and property. 
Mr. Cherry has stated that if these 
things were allowed to go unchecked 
and unpunished a state of anarchy 
would result. This is the statement 
of the Law Officer of the Crown. Are 
the Government still going to allow 
persons who deserve punishment to 
go unpunished? I do not hesitate 
to say that to my mind the policy of 
the Government during the past year 
has been a policy of cowardice. They 
have prosecuted the dupes and the 
miserable “corner boys”; why have 
they not prosecuted the leaders ? 
Mr. Birrell told us that his fingers itched 
to prosecute Mr. Ginnell. But why 
didn’t he? It is true that Mr. Ginnell 
is now in gaol, but he was imprisoned, 
not by the action of the present Govern- 
ment, but by Judge Ross for having 
been guilty of contempt of Court. A 
more contemptible state of things I 
cannot imagine. 


When we were in office in 1887 we 
put into gaol the leaders of disorder 
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and not the unfortunate dupes, with the 
result that our policy of courage was 
successful, and within eighteen months 
of putting the Crimes Act into operation 
we had restored to Ireland law and 
order, peace and prosperity. I read the 
other day with the greatest interest a 
speech delivered by Mr. Morley, who 
had great difficulties to encounter in 
India in the restoration of law and 
order. Mr. Morley’s speech was that 
of a statesman. He declared, in regard 
to India, that the maintenance of order 
was the foundation of future progress, 
and that violent disorder must be put 
down with a firm hand. What is the 
difference between maintaining law and 
order in India and maintaining law and 
order in Ireland? After the strong 
views which Mr. Morley expressed in re- 
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he agrees with what his colleagues in 
the Cabinet are doing in regard to Ireland. 
We in England like to criticise our com- 
petitors in foreign countries, but what 
must be their opinion when they 
endeavour to compare the speech of 
Mr. Morley with regard to the Govern- 
ment’s policy in India with the Gov- 
ernment’s policy in Ireland, where a 
state of lawlessness exists which isa dis- 
grace and a scandal toa civilised country? 


It has been said that cattle-driving 
is dead. I believe from what I hear 
that to a certain extent it has been 
abandoned in certain parts, but to say 
that cattle-driving is dead in the dis- 
turbed parts of Ireland is a statement 
which is absolutely refuted by the facts 
published in the Irish newspapers. I 
fully recognise that high Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastics and lay leaders have re- 
cently spoken against cattle-driving, but 
they have done so, not because they 
repudiate the principle of cattle-driving, 
but because they fear that if it is allowed 
to continue they may lose the benefit 
of certain measures which they hope 
to obtain for Roman Catholics and the 
Nationalist Party. I believe myself that 
a “deal” has been arrived at between 
the Government, the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy, and the Nationalists. That 
opinion undoubtedly prevails in Ireland. 
If that deal falls through, if Mr. Birrell’s 
proposals do not come up to the ex- 
pectations of this combination, is cattle- 


The Marquess of Londonderry. 


{LORDS} 











| that cattle-driving is not dead ; 
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driving to be revived? I read only a 
few days ago the speech of Mr. Fitz- 
Gibbon, Chairman of the Roscommon 
County Council and one of the leaders 
of the movement. He said— 

‘* A vigorous agitation will await the Govern 

ment if the promised measures are not up to 
expectations.” 
Other speeches of a similar kind have 
been made, and therefore I maintain 
it is 
ready for use again if the Government’s 
Bills do not come up to the expectations 
of the Nationalists. 


Mr. Asquith said, in the course of his 
speech yesterday, that— 

‘‘There have been certain cases as to which, 
be it observed, no Crimes Act would be of the 
least use, for the simple reason that the diffi- 
culty is not in obtaining a conviction, but in 


gard to India, I would like to ask whether | obtaining the evidence, and without evidence 


not even a drum-head Court-martial can 
convict. ’ 

Mr. Asquith cannot have consulted his 
colleague, the Attorney-General for Ire- 
land, before making that assertion, 
because Mr. Cherry would have told 
him that in many prosecutions which 
have taken place he _ himself has 
stated that there was very clear evi- 
dence, and yet juries would not con- 
vict. The evidence in cases of cattle- 
driving isabundant. There are hundreds 
of people there; the police are there ; 
and to say they cannot get evidence is 
absurd. What they cannot get are 
convictions. Mr. Asquith also stated 
yesterday that— 

‘* Apart from cattle-driving there is very little 
crime in Ireland.” 

I differ entirely from Mr. Asquith. 
He cannot have read the Irish papers. 
Does not Mr. Asquith know that post- 
men carrying mailbags have been at- 
tacked because they were carrying writs ? 
Has Mr. Asquith not read of process 
servers, even when surrounded by police, 
being attacked by large mobs? Has 
Mr. Asquith not read of houses being 
fired into and people fired at? This 
is to a great extent due to the repeal of 
the Peace Preservation Act, by which 
men are now enabled to carry weapons. 


Has Mr. Asquith not read of the scandal- 
ous treatment of Mr. Blake-White and 
his mother when leaving the parish 
chapel of Killconicran one Sunday 
morning ? They were shot down in open 
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daylight in the presence of a large 
number of the congregation, who cheered 
the shooters and assisted them to escape. 
Has Mr. Asquith not read the charge of 
Judge Curran the other day, in which 
he told the jury of a man’s not only 
being refused a coffin in which to 
bury his dead brother, but also being 
denied boards to make the coffin himself ? 
Has Mr. Asquith not read of the large 
amounts claimed for malicious injuries ? 
Even the property of the Government 
has not escaped. A farm in Galway 
belonging to the Department of Agri- 


culture was maliciously burned, £470 | 
in the | 
county of Meath alone there are claims for | 


compensation being awarded. 


malicious injury amounting to £2,774. 
But these payments do not fall upon 
the lawbreakers; they have to be met 
by the unfortunate ratepayers. 

The noble Marquess the Leader of 
the Opposition stated yesterday that 
he thought we ought to ask for returns 
with regard to the condition of certain 
parts of Ireland. I propose to ask for 


these returns in the shape of a series of | 


questions, and I hope that before the 
noble Earl the Lord President of the 
Council replies, he will consult his advisers 
in Ireland, so that he may be able to 
answer the questions fully, fairly, and in 


a manner which we can thoroughly under- | 


stand. I ask the Government to answer 
these questions: (1) What was the 
number of specially reported cases or 
agrarian offences for the half-year ended 
3lst December 1907, and the numbers 
for the half-years ended 30th June 1906, 
and 3lst December 1906; (2) the nume 
ber of offences for the same periods in 
which loaded firearms were used; (3) 
the number of! persons under police pro- 
tection during the same periods; (4) the 
number and amounts of the claims for 
malicious injuries at the quarter sessions 
held last October and this January, as 
as compared with the claims made in 
October 1906, and January 1907; (5) 
the number of persons indicted in con- 
nection with agrarian offences at (a) the 
summer assizes, 1907; (b) the winter 
assizes, 1907; (c) in the King’s Bench 
Division, 1907, and the number of persons 
80 indicted who were committed; (6) 
the number of persons bound over in 
1907 in surety for good behaviour on 
the application of the Crown under the 
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Statute of Edward III.; whether such 
applications could be heard and disposed 
of by a single magistrate sitting out of 
Court ; whether the accused, when dealt 
with on such an application, was unable to 
give evidence and to call witnesses, and 
whether, if an order was made against 
him, he was unable to appeal; and 
| whether, on the other hand, if those cases 
were heard under the Crimes Act, they 
would be tried before two magistrates, 
who would sit in Court, and whether 
the accused would, if tried under the 
Crimes Act, have the right to call wit- 
nesses, and, if convicted, to appeal to 
the County Court Judge. 

| I lay emphasis on the fact of prisoners 
| being tried before one magistrate. I 
'believe there have been many cases 
during the past few months in which 
| prisoners have been so tried. If that is 
the case, I venture to say that His 
Majesty’s Government are guilty of the 
'grossest possible inconsistency. They 
‘declare that they will not apply the 
Crimes Act; but in trying a man before 
one magistrate they are taking more 
coercive measures than were ever taken 
under that Act. When tried before one 
magistrate, the prisoner is not tried 
in open court, and cannot call witnesses. 
| That is the policy you are pursuing now. 


Tae LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): The 
| noble Marquess is speaking solely of the 
| process of binding over to keep the 
peace. 


| THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
| But when taken before a Court established 
| under the Crimes Act, a prisoner would be 
i tried by two magistrates in open court 
| and would have the right to call witnesses 
}and a right of appeal. The noble Mar- 
quess the Leader of the House told us 
yesterday that the Government have 
always denounced the Crimes Act, and 
do not wish to go back on their words, 
May I remind the noble Marquess that 
the Crimes Act of Sir William Harcourt 
after the murder in Phoenix Park was a 
much stronger measure than the Crimes 
Act of 1887? Why will they not now, 
when they have a weapon at hand ready 
to deal with this most serious state of 
affairs, make use of that weapon ? 
Simply on account of their speeches. 
Well, their speeches are not like the 
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laws of the Medes and Persians; they 
can be altered. 


{LORDS} 


I say, as one who knows | 
Ireland, that if His Majesty's Govern- | 


ment allow the present state of affairs to | 


go on spreading, in the future it will be 
impossible some day to cope with it. 
On these grounds I ask them honestly 
to consider whether they should not 
apply that Act. If they will only take 
strong steps to prevent the present 
awful state of affairs they will receive 
the support of every law-abiding man in 
Ireland. If, on the other hand, they 
continue in their present course of action, 
the condition of Ireland will only become 
worse, and they will be held responsible 
for tolerating a state of things which is a 
disgrace to the Government of any 
civilised community. 


*Lorp CLONBROCK: My Lords, I 
rise to support my noble friend. In my 
own neighbourhood considerable agita- 
tion has prevailed, and cattle-driving is 
there the chief feature. There have 
not been, I am happy to say, any out- 
rages with firearms such as were men- 
tioned by the noble Marquis before me 
last night. I myself have been subjected 
to considerable annoyance, but I do not 


as I am no worse off than many 
others. With regard to cattle-driving, 
incorrect impressions seem to prevail as 
to what it really jis. 
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confined to eleven-months farms. It 
has taken place on farms with long 
tenancies and on farms which have not 
been occupied by any of the smaller 
people for a hundred years. There have 


|even been cases of cattle-driving on 


| tarms. 


farms which have been purchased from 
the Estates Commissioners. There was 
a@ case in a county adjacent to min> 
not long ago where a man who had 
purchased his farm, paid several instal 
ments, and was absolutely in possession 
of the land, had his cattle driven a long 
distance off. When he went to look 
at his farm he found that the neigh- 
bouring people had put their cattle 
upon it. He proceeded to impound the 
cattle, but the result was that he was 
summoned before the court of the United 
Irish League and had to accept their 
I do not know what the terms 
were, but he had to give way. 

It may be asked why such men come 
to terms. In these cases the farmer is 
often obliged to give way in order to 


/avoid personal danger and boycotting. 


Few peopl: have an idea of the severit, 
of boycotting. I know a of 
member of an old county family who 


case 


‘ : /has been deserted by every one in his 
wish to dwell on my personal experience | ; : 


employment except one old woman. He 


|is a man of remarkable energy; he has 


spoken of as a rough kind of practical | 


joke, as if the only injury that the 
grazier suffered was that he had the 
trouble of putting the cattle back again. 
The case is widely different from that. 
It is not that the cattle are driven off, 
but that the grazier is absolutely pre- 
vented from putting them back again ; 


he is warned by the constabulary that it | 


would not be safe for him to do so. The 


land therefore is left derelict. 


I should like to say a word in com- 
mendation of the way in which the 


circumstances shown unremitting zeal, 
intelligence, and ability. They have 


been exposed to the greatest hardship, | 


patrolling the country day and night 
in the hope of preventing these out- 
rages; but what can a few policemen 
do against a crowd of hundreds of 
persons ? 


The Marquess of Londonderry. 


turned his hunters out to grass, and 


| is proceeding to work his farm by him- 
I have heard it | P ma <4 


self. He has been seen building up walls 
that have been maliciously pulled down, 


| and leading his horse to the station to 


| get coal. 


\coald adopt such an attitude. 


He is so determined a man 
that he professes to like this Robinson 
Crusoe sort of existence rather than 
otherwise, but it is not everyone that 
I men- 
tion this to show to what an extent 
boycotting may be carried. It may be 
s.id th.t the Government cannot prevent 
boycotting, but it is only the result 
of the existing agitation. It is only 


| applied to people who resist the agitation 
constabulary have discharged their duty. | 
They have under the most adverse | 


| 


| 


or who are not sufficiently active in 
promoting it. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary has complained that 
the graziers as a rule have not done any- 
thing to protect their property. It is 
very hard to know how they are to do so 
with the whole country against them. He 
has also complained that the magistrates 
do not attend sufficiently at petty sessions. 


This cattle-driving is not ' But in certain districts the number of 
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magistrates is necessarily very limited. 
It is part of my duty, as His Majesty’s 
Lieutenant of the County, to recommend 
suitable candidates to the Lord Chan- 
cellor for the Commission of the Peace, 
and I have had great difficulty in finding 
suflicient men fitted to be trusted with 
the administration of justice. There are 
many districts in which I should like 
to see the numbers increased. These 
cittle-drives, again, generally take place on 
the property of at least one magistrate of 
the district, who is debarred from sitting. 
Tht disposes at least of one. Then a 
on may come on where an offence, 
although not committed on his property, 
: connected with a cattle-drive on it, 
and he is equally debarred from sitting. 
I desire to say this in defence of many 
inagistrates who feel deeply the accusa- 
tion that magistrates as a whole have 
neglected their duty. 

attle-driving, unfortunately, is not the 
sole form of outrage prevalent in Ireland. 
The noble Marquess has referred to the 
d fliculty of serving process. I saw the 
other day that a civil bill officer, though 
accompanied by nineteen policemen, was 
attacked by a crowd, who pelted him 
and the constabulary with mud and filth 
of one description and another. They 
seized the processes and tore them up. 
The constabulary did their best, but they 
were completely overpowered. The fact 

that the King’s writ does not run in 
the country, and complete anarchy 
prevails. And then we are told that 
“force is no remedy,” and that the 
Government intend to govern Ireland 
in accordance with Irish ideas, adopting 
# phrase once used by my _ noble 
friend below me, Lord Dudley. If the 
present condition of things is a sample of 
the government of Ireland according | 
to Irish ideas, we must suppose that it 
means that graziers are to be treated 
as outlaws and are not entitled to 
protection and that every one else is at 
liberty to do what is right in his own 
eyes and to make free with other people’s 
property. I confess I never quite under- 
stood the precise meaning of the phrase, 
but Iam quite sure my noble friend did 
not mean that. | 

I do not say that the Government 
intended to encourage the agitation, 
but the people have been encouraged 
by the light and airy way in which it 
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| what cattle-driving is. 
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has been treated by Members of the 
Government and by the little that was 
done to stop it. One cannot doubt 
that these poor ignorant people are 
exploited by Members of Parliament, 
and that they are not as culpable as 
those who are allowed to instigate them 
with perfect impunity by His Majesty’s 
Government. The people have often 
said that they have the Government at 
their back and we cannot wonder at it. 
A measure is announced for acquiring 
land by compulsion. Now the object of 
compulsion is to get land cheap, for plenty 
of land is available without compulsion if 
a proper price is paid for it, and these 
people think, therefore, that, by rendering 
the land derelict, they are doing a service 
to the Government. I am far from 
saying that His Majesty’s Government 
approve of these tactics, but I wish 
that they would state more emphatically 
than they have done their disapproval 
and show their disapproval by their 
acts and extend the protection of the 
law to all law-abiding people, even 
though they happen to be graziers. 


*Tae Eart or DONOUGHMORE: 
My Lords, your Lordships will remember 
the speech which was delivered in 
Bristol on Tuesday last by the Chief 
Secretary, in which he expressed his 
delight at the prospect that he was 
going to face his enemies in Parliament 
and to have the opportunity of defending 
his administration in Ireland. Your 
Lordships will notice the alacrity with 
which his colleagues and supporters in 
this House are getting up to defend 
him. We have had a speech from a 


| distinguished ex-Viceroy of Ireland, and 


a speech from a noble Lord who has had 
his cattle driven as much as anybody 
in Ireland. We have had an exposition 


‘lasting an hour and ten minutes of the 


state of Ireland, and neither noble Lord 
who has spoken is thought worthy of 
an immediate answer. I regret this 
extremely, and I am sorry that it should 
fall to my lot to pound the same horse. 
I would really have liked to have heard 
what His Majesty’s Government had 
to say before troubling your Lordships. 

There is no necessity now to describe 
In spite of the 
fact that its very existence was for so very 
‘long denied, I think that what it is has 
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been brought home pretty clearly to|I admit that there are cases in which 
people on this side of St. George’s | the poor man is tempted, but in the 


Channel. 


But I want to say one word | majority of cases cattle-driving is the 


as to its cause, because Mr. Asquith | act not of the starving but of the greeedy. 


last night gave an explanation of what 


he believed to be its cause, and it was 


practically the same explanation as | 


was given in the speech delivered last 
session by the noble and learned Lord 


on the Woolsack. The explanation was | 


euet you nosky cannot help being to 2 made to minimise the present state of 


certain extent sorry for these people. 
They are holders of small, poor, un- 
economic holdings on the hillsides ; 


| Ireland. 


they see the rich grazing land alongside | 


of them and you really cannot, although 
you do not approve of their action, help 
sympathising with them in their anxiety 
to get possession of the rich lands within 
their sight. 


I was very much struck with that 
explanation. I have been in Ireland 
during the whole of the recess, and 
have visited very nearly every county 
in Ireland. I have conferred with many 
people and have had an opportunity 
of making inquiries for myself. The 


noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack | 


has not been so occupied. He has 
been a great deal better occupied, and 
I hope he will allow me to say, with all 
sincerity, that I wish him every happi- 
ness. I know that the way in which 
the noble and learned Lord has been 
occupied is not the best way to collect 
political information, and therefore he 
will allow me perhaps to give him my 
experience. I have come to the con- 
clusion that, in the vast majority of 
cases, cattle-driving is not being carried 
on by the poor man who wants to get 
hold of the rich land, but that it has 
been carried on by the rich man who 
wants to get hold of more land; and 
in one part of the country, where I 
made careful inquiries, I was particularly 
struck by the fact, that, as a rule, the 
cattle-drivers are the sons of rich farmers, 
who, seeing that they have rich, but 
at the same time, healthy fathers, 
that there is not an immediate prospect 
of their getting posession of any land— 
and I think if I were in their place, and 
knew that I was certain not to be punished, 


are_naturally out to see it there is any 
good to be got out of this disturbance. 


The Earl of Donoughmore. 


and | 


| beatitude : 


These greedy people are the people at 
the back of this crusade, whose followers 
have adopted as their motto the new 
“Blessed are the cattle 
drivers, for they shall possess the land.” 


In another place attempts have been 


We are tcld that the country 
is crimeless. Apart from agrarian crime 
—and I mean to cover a very large class 
by agrarian crime—I think that that 
statement is true. The Irish are not by 
nature a criminally disposed people. 
At the same time one cannot help 


thinking that there may be less crimin- 


ality because people may not think it 
worth while to prosecute. When you 
have to deal with juries who will not 
convict, and with active partisans pack- 
ing the magisterial benches, you natur- 
ally think twice before dragging people 
into Court. I do not live in a disturbed 
district, but I can quote a case which 
happened the other day not far from 
me, and which caused considerable 
local interest owing to certain disputes 
that have taken place in the locality. 
It was a poaching case, and it is a very 
curious thing that three or four magis- 
trates from far distant parts of the 
country found it convenient to come 


/along that day and sit and hear that 


particular case. Now, why did they 
come? They can only have come 
because they had made up their minds 
beforehand and were determined to 
see that the case went in a certain 
direction. That is not an isolated case, 
and it is most unfortunate that such 
a state of affairs chould exist. It is 
most unfortunate that magistrates should 
consider it consistent with their duty 
that they should behave in this way, 
but that may explain why people are 
not so keen in going before tribunals. 


So much for ordinary crime. I do 
not think, after the speeches that have 
been delivered, it will be denied that 
there is a very considerable amount 


of agrarian crime apart from cattle- 
I might be tempted to go out myself—_| 
Ormond Hunt had been stopped, but 


driving. I was going to say that the 


I suppose it is not a crime to stop a 
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hunt, though it is an unfortunate thing | the figures, that have already been 
for the locality. I have in my hand | given to the House by the noble Marquess 
particulars of a number of cases taken| behind me, as to the number of trials 
from the public Press. On 28th Novem- | that have taken place in agrarian cases, 
ber, on the Brown-Ardskea estate in| in only eight of which convictions have 
Galway, the mane and tail of a horse| been obtained. These figures are, I 
belonging to the landlord’s bailiff were| think, eloquent of the state of the 
cut off. That is taken from the Dublin | country. 

Daily Express. On 30th November, in 
Galway, two shots were fired from a| I notice that last night Mr. Redmond 
thicket at a woman as she was leaving | stated that in no case had cattle been 
Craughwell railway station. That is/ maimed or ill-treated. I think the 
from the Irish Times. Then on 2nd} cases I have quoted are an answer to 
December, in County Meath, extensive | him. I wish Mr. Redmond would make 
cattle and hay sheds and stables, the | further inquiries into the matter, for 
property of a Mr. Dove, were burnt to} he would then, I think, realise that 
the ground; 200 tons of hay were | there have during the last autumn been 
destroyed, thirteen fat cattle roasted | cases of maiming and ill-treatment in 
to death, and a valuable thoroughbred | connection with these drives. I wish 
foal injured, the damage being esti-| Mr. Redmond had given more attention 
mated at £4,000, This is said to have | to this question, for I believe that strong 
been undoubtedly an act of incendiarism, | words from him at the beginning of this 
as on the previous morning a bottle of | movement would have had considerable 
explosive fluid was found near one hay- | effect in checking it. Cattle-driving 
shed and the hay had evidently been | having commenced, how did His Majesty’s 
fired in several places. These particulars | Government deal with it? At first they 
are taken from the Northern Whig. | denied its existence. We all remember 
Two days later the cattle were driven | that. Then when they had to acknow- 
off the lands of Ragaculla, Milltown, | ledge its existence, they minimised it. 
and turned out on the roads with placards | Next came the utterance of Lord Den- 
on their horns, inscribed: “The land/ man. That statement was most un- 
for the people; the road for me,” and | fortunate in its results. It has been 
“ Blessed are the cattle-drivers, for they | quoted throughout the length and breadth 
shall possess the land.” That is taken| of the land in justification of cattle- 
from the Belfast News Letter. On 7th} driving, and it was, as far as I know, 
December, the tenants of the Pollex | never repudiated until last night, when 
estate, according to the Roscommon| Mr. Asquith stated that he thought 
Messenger, unanimously refused to pay | cattle-driving was not only a criminal 
rent until the estate is handed over | but a stupid act. 


to the Estates Commissioners. 

THe Eart or CREWE: I said the 

I will not trouble your Lordships by | same thing certainly five times. 

quoting more of these cases, but they 
clearly show the ‘disturbed state of the| *THr Eart or DONOUGHMORE: In 
country, and I think the irony of the | this House ? 
situation is apparent when we see it 
stated, in the West Meath Nationalist, Tue Eart or CREWE: Yes, in the 
that the Clooneyquinn ranches have | same debate. 


been placed under police protection, 
the owner being president of the local| *THe Earn or DONOUGHMORE: I 


branch of the United Irish League. I| am extremely glad to hear it, but that 
have here a return which we have pre- | is not my recollection. My recollection 
pared ourselves from the public Press| is that the noble Earl declared that 
and which shows that in the five days, | cattle-driving was not so bad as cattle- 
from 3rd January to 8th January, com- | maiming, and that that was all we could 
pensation was awarded in fourteen! get out of the noble Earl. However, 
cases by quarter sessions for malicious | it was not recognised that the statement 
injury. Lastly, I was anxious to quote | of Lord Denman had been in any way 
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withdrawn. The nearest thing I can 
remember to it was that on 14th De- 
cember the Chief Secretary told a depu- 
tation which waited upon him that he 
was not necessarily responsible for every- 
thing that a badgered Minister said. I 
do not remember that the noble Lord 
was particularly badgered at the time 
he made that statement, but, of course, 
I accept Mr. Birrell’s explanation of it. 
I am very sorry the noble Lord felt 
badgered. It was all our fault. The 
big boys bullied the little boy, and he 
blurted it out. I wish that statement 
had not been allowed to remain unex- 
plained, as everybody in Ireland thinks 
it was unexplained, for cight months. I 
should be glad to hear if the noble Lord 
still thinks that cattle-driving is not a 
very serious crime. I hope he is going 
to take part in the debate. I should 
like to hear his views of the situation 
at present. Rumours have reached us 
that the noble Lord is no longer going 
to join in our Irish debates. We hear, 
in fact, that he is going—shall I say ? 
—to sever his connection with the Irish 
Office for the benefit of that Department. 
I hope not. I think it is a pity that he 
should run away just as there is a pros- 
pect of his reaping the whirlwind that 
Ican assure him he did a great deal to 
sow. 

Having done nothing to check cattle- 
driving, the Government then made 
it abundantly clear that they did not 
intend to prosecute the people who 
were really responsible for it. The 
Attorney-General characterised the ques- 
tion as to whether the ringleaders should 
be prosecuted as a political one. It is 
a political question if the prosecution 
of politicians is a political question, 
but not otherwise. I cannot help think- 
ing that those politicians would have 
been prosecuted last year had not His 
Majesty’s Government been afraid of 
their criticism when they came back to 
Parliament. ra = 


I pass to another point. {I want to 
draw your Lordships’ attention very 
briefly to something that the Execu- 
tive in Ireland did—and for which, 
of course, the Chief Secretary is respon- 
sible—at the beginning of the recess. 
Mr. Birrell spent the first month of the 
recess abroad, and the events to which 


The Earl of Donoughmore. 
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I am going to refer happened while he 
was away, but I am sure he will not 
repudiate responsibility for them. The 
Executive usually gives aggrieved persons 
all possible assistance in the detection 
of crime, and it is only under Mr. 
Birrell’s regime that there has been a 
change in this particular. I am _ re- 
ferring to what is known as the 
Glenaheiry outrage, in connection with 
which we have been asked to believe 
that Lord Ashtown blew himself up. I 
am not, of course, going into the details 
of the case. It is still before the Courts, 
but I have a perfect right to criticise the 
action of the Executive in reference to 
this case, and the manner in which 
every possible obstacle has been put in 
Lord Ashtown’s way in his endeavours 
to bring the guilty parties to justice. 
First of all, Lord Ashtown offered a 
reward of £100, and your Lordships 
would think that there would have been 
no objection to the police circulating his 
offer, but an absolute refusal was given 
to his request. Inspector Preston, who 
was in charge of that district, was away 
in the north at the time of the explosion, 
but he returned three days afterwards 
and wrote a report. I do not wish to 
criticise the details of that report, or how 
—to use the phrase of the judge who 
tried the case—it was “ manufactured.” 
Suffice it to say that it is obvious to 
anyone who reads the evidence that 
everything the inspector knew in favour 
of Lord Ashtown was suppressed, and all 
he knew that could possibly tell against 
Lord Ashtown was given a prominent 
place. 

An explanation is required as to how 
that report got into the Press about a 
fortnight before the case came on. It 
could only have been so published with 
the object of prejudicing the course of 
justice. Can it be wondered that an 
inquiry has been asked for? Mr. Red- 
mond asked for a sworn inquiry into the 
whole case, and received a polite refusal. 
Lord Ashtown asked for an inquiry of 
a similar character and received no 
answer to his letter until he wrote a 
second time. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why a sworn inquiry has been 


refused as to how that report came to be 


written, and the circumstances in con- 
nection with the typewriting of it in 
Dublin Castle. Impartial inquiry is 
the last thing that these proceedings 
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could stand. On his return from 
abroad, how did Mr. Birrell set to work, 
in the months of October and November, 
to restore order? First, he took no 
notice whatever publicly of what was 
going on, and then he made speeches 
deprecating, to a certain extent, cattle- 
driving. He made those speeches at 
Southampton, Belfast, and recently at 
Reading. He never went near the dis- 
affected districts ; he never brought his 
influence to bear on the cattle drivers 
himself; he kept in extreme parts of the 
country whenever he said anything about 
cattle-driving, and, needless to say, his 
oratory had no results whatever. 


[ want, in passing, to refer to one 
paragraph in the Reading speech. Mr. 
Birrell has always complained that he gets 
no assistance from anybody. ‘ The Jand- 
lords,” he says, “do not flock to my 
assistance.” He repeated this complaint 
at Reading within a couple of weeks of 
his receiving a deputation in Dublin 
Castle from the Irish Landowner’s Con- 
vention. That deputation numbered 
twenty-five, including some Members of 
your Lordship’s House, and it would 
have been three times that number had 
not Mr. Birrell requested that it should 
be limited to twenty-five. Mr. Birrell 
told the deputation that he was genuinely 
glad to see them; yet his comment 
within a few days is— 

“The landlords do not 
assistance.” 


flock to my 


He said further— 

‘* He stood in Ireland an isolated and some- 
what solitary figure. When the Tories sent a 
Chief Secretary to Ireland all the landlords 
flocked around him regarding him as a persou 
who would look after their interests, and who 
might perhaps be worth two or three years 
purchase on every one of their estates.” 

The landlords in this case, I think, 
need no defence. There is absolutely no 
possible practicable way in which we 
could improve the price we obtain by 
being civil to a Chief Secretary. But 
the suggestion that men like the present 
Leader of the Opposition in another 
place, or Mr. Walter Long, could be 
influenced by civility to do anything, in 
a transaction in which public money was 
used, to get their friends a better price 


‘at Bristol last Tuesday 


is a gross libel on the characters of those | 


right hon. Gentlemen. 
Birrell’s oratorical efforts to restore law 
and order in Ireland. 


So much for Mr. | 
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What has been done in the courts ? 
His Majesty’s Government, as has been 
stated, have obtained eight convictions. 
It is true that Mr. Ginnell has been sent 
to gaol. Iam sorry for him personally, 
though I think he probably would admit 
that he earned what he got. Mr. Ginnell 
has been sent to gaol, though not in any 
way at the instance of His Majesty’s 
Government. We are told—we have no 
evidence of it yet—that there has been a 
luil in cattle-driving. I suggest that one 
reason for that lull, if it exists, may 
be that Mr. Ginnell is temporarily 
deprived of his old activities. If so, that 
is a complete justification for our having 
urged the Government to prosecute. It is 
a most complete refutation of Mr. Birrell’s 
statement at Belfast that he could not 
prosecute him for fear of encouraging 
him. You do not encourage a man much 
when you shut him up for six months. 
Of course, the Government could ges 
convictions if they desired; the Crimes 
Act is there for the purpose, and the 
guilt of the parties is notorious. 


And when members of the Government 
plead that the tradition of their Party 
forbids the use of the Crimes Act, I would 
remind him of the speech of the Prime 
Minister at Stirling on October 17th, 
1885, shortly aiter he had been Chief 
Secretary :— 

“Tn many parts of Ireland for offences of an 
agrarian character they could not trust to the 
ordinary class of jurymen doing their duty, 
partly trom prejudice, but mainly owing to 
the cruel and overpowering system of terrer 
under the National League. They could not 
be sure with the clearest evidence of being 
able to get a verdict. He maintained that, in 
order to uphold the arm of justice in Ireland, 
it was not merely reasonable, but necessary, 
to provide some measures which would over- 
come that difficulty, and which might very 
well be made part of the permanent law.” 
The position is now certainly no better 
than it was in 1885, and what the present 
Prime Minister thought necessary and 
reasonable in 1885 is surely not unreason- 
able now. We have one thing to be 
thankful for. We have got at last Mr. 
Birrell’s authorative explanation of the 
cause of cattle-driving—it is all the fault 
of your Lordships’ House. In his speech 
Mr. Birrell 
said :— 

‘*The House of Lords say to ine, ‘ Coward, 


scoundrel, why don’t you enforce the law?’ 
and I say in reply, ‘Why don’t you pass our 


| measures ie 
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He refers to measures he has submitted 
to your Lordships’ House, and which he 
claims have been mutilated by your 
Lordships. 
isdisturbed. I have no doubt that placards 
are already being prepared in the Liberal 
Publication Department showing your 


King’s Speech 


Lordships, who are always depicted on | 


these occasions wearing your coronets, 
starting out on a wet Sunday afternoon 
prepared to encourage the cattle to 
wander through the length and breadth 
of Ireland. That caricature would not 
be more grotesque than certain other 
placards that were issued from the same 
place a little while ago on another 
subject. Your Lordships are responsible, 
of course, for the speeches made by Lord 
Denman and Mr. T. W. Russell, which, 
by their carelessness, encouraged cattle- 
driving in Ireland. Your Lordships are 
responsible for the delay in prosecuting 


the leaders of the movement, and for the ' 


fact that only one has been prosecuted up 
to the present time. Your Lordships are 
responsible for the Attorney-General’s 
failure to obtain convictions, and for the 
fact that juries refused to convict. Your 
Lordships are responsible for the whole 
movement. Yetcattle-driving was ramp- 
ant in Ireland before Mr. Birrell sub- 
mitted a single Bill to your Lordships ! 
I desire utterly to repudiate the sugges- 
tion, which would be laughed out of court 
in Ireland. In Ireland the cause of cattle- 
driving is known just as well as it is in 
your Lordships’ House, and if only His 
Majesty's Government had dealt with it 
firmly and fearlessly from the beginning, 
instead of playing with it as they did, I 
believe they would have earned the grati- 
tude of a large number of my fellow 
countrymen of all classes, for I am certain 
that cattle-driving and the present dis- 
order are unpopular in the minds of 
everyone, except the agitators who are 
immediately responsible for it. 


Lorp CASTLETOWN: My Lords, 
I would like, if I might be allowed, 
to present another aspect of the 


Trish question than that which 
been given to your Lordships by the 


three noble Lords who have spoken | 
In the first place, what | 


this evening. 
strikes me as very remarkable is the 


habit of exaggeration which Ireland un-| 


doubtedly does inspire in some of her 
sons. The noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition, after a short visit to 


The Earl of Donoughmore, 
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| his beautiful place in Kerry, thought fit 
| to compare my country to Macedonia, 
_and the noble Marquess who spoke first 
this evening said its state was worse 
than it had been during the past thirty 
or forty years. I have known Ireland 
for a long time, and have lived year in 
and year out in the heart of that country, 
I went through the whole of what are 
called in Ireland the bad times, and J can 
say fairly and squarely that the present 
slight ebullitions are child’s play to 
what happened in those days. In those 
days men’s lives were in great danger, 
Mine was in danger for nearly a year, 
and there were six murders within a 
few miles of my own home. The noble 
Marquess said this evening that the 
police had received instructions not to 
come in contact with the people. I live 
in a district close to, if not absolutely in, 
some of the cattle-driving areas, and I 
have been told that there have been some 
very sharp knocks between the police 
and the people. Then the noble Marquess 
asked who is responsible for the demorali- 
sation which he says has set in. Ido 
not wish to speak of the Land Commis- 
sioners, who have done their best ; but it 
is the Executive and the Ministers who 
have failed to carry out as rapidly as 
they might the Land Act of 1903 who 
are responsible to a great extent for any 
demoralisation there may be at the 
present time, 


The noble Marquess next referred 
to the fact that there were nine 
or ten counties in a seriously disturbed 
state. If there are only nine or ten 
disturbed counties now in Ireland, there 
are at least twenty-two peaceful counties. 
Ireland is more prosperous, and, in a 
great number of places, more peaceful 
now—especially in the large tillage dis- 
tricts, and in those districts where sales 
from the landlords to the tenants have 
taken place—than it has been for the 
past thirty or forty years. Then the 
noble Marquess declared that the ordin- 
ary law was not available to deal with 
disturbance ; yet in the same breath he 
said that compensation for malicious 
injuries to a very large extent was being 
ordered to be paid by the ratepayers. 
That shows that the ordinary law is able 
to deal with the matter. No one recog- 
nises more than I do the sadness of the 
fact that in Ireland juries often will not 


| convict though the evidence is clear ; but 
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the Government are not responsible for | 
the weakness and supineness of juries. 
The position is one not demanding coer- 
cion, not demanding the Crimes Act, but | 
demanding a sustained, sensible, and 
common-sense line of policy. If Mr. | 
Wyndham’s Land Act of 1903, which was 
framed after a great conference between | 
the representatives of the landlords and 
the Nationalist Members, had been ad- | 
ministered rapidly and in the way Mr. | 
Wyndham intended in his interesting and 
able speeches, the present difficulties would 
never have arisen. In those parts of 
Ireland where the Act has been worked 
properly, there is practically no crime. 

Why has cattle-driving arisen ? 
What is the origin of it? Be- 
cause the people see large areas of 
grass lands, which Mr. Wyndham 
intended should be handed over to the 
Commissioners and sold to the people to 
enlarge their small holdings, being sold 
to the graziers. The last chance of the 
people being able to enlarge their holdings 
and make them pay is therefore dis- 
appearing, and there is nothing left to 
them but poverty or emigration. Having 
lived among the Western people, I know 
how tenaciously they cling to their old 
homes, and how rooted has been the 
desire, since it was made possible by Mr. 
Wyndham’s Act, that their farms should 
be enlarged so that they might be able 
to remain in their own country. 
If a separate Commission had been 
appointed to deal with those congested 
areas the agitation which is now going 
on would never have arisen. 





It is the old, old story in Ireland of | 
postponing the right thing, letting the 
unrest grow, and then applying coercion. 
The Government, in my opinion, have 
taken a much wiser course. They have 
appointed a Commission—I am afraid 
they were a little slow in making the 
appointment—which I hope will report 
very shortly. The Government are 
awaiting that Report, and they propose | 
to act upon it. 1 hope they will do so) 
rapidly. I have seen some of the cattle- 
drivers and know what they think. | 
These men are now saying that they will 
wait because there is a possibility that 
the Government will carry a Bill which | 
will enable untenanted land to be) 
divided up to enlarge the other holdings. | 
I have had talks with a great number of | 
labourers, farmers, and shopkeepers, and | 
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the attitude of many of them towards 
cattle-driving is changing. At first the 


labourers told me cattle-driving was a 


very fine thing, but now, when it is 
pointed out that if they get rid of the 
graziers the farmers will not be able to 
sell their store cattle, they admit that 
that is right, and say they are no longer in 
favour of cattle-driving. At fairs I have 
seen farmers begging the graziers to buy 
their cattle, upon the sale of which they 
absolutely depend for the payment of 
their rent; but the graziers stoutly 


refuse, pointing out that it is no use 


buying cattle which will be driven off. 


In my opinion it is absurd making a 
great outcry about this question, because 
many cases of cattle driving arise purely 
out of personal spite, which no Crimes 
Act could defeat. I know of a case of a 
Protestant farmer who was told that his 
cattle were to be driven. He told me 
that the people came down from the 
neighbouring village and went to the 
public house, where the whole thing had 
been arranged. They got so drunk that 
they were unable to proceed with the 
cattle-driving, and eventually retreated 
after a scuffle. Many of these cases are 
settled by the men themselves. One 
man who was boycotted, instead of 
appealing for police protection, called in 
a large number of his friends, there was a 
fair fight between the two sides, and the 
whole question was settled without any 
further trouble. 


THe Eart or MAYO: Is that the 
noble Lord’s idea of ‘‘ law and order ?” 


Lorp CASTLETOWN : It is certainly 
my idea of settling a question of that 
kind. In another case near my own 
home trouble arose because the agent, 
instead of selling to the evicted tenants, 
very illadvisedly let the lands for long 
terms to men who did not belong to the 
The result was that the whole 
of that particular district was in a tur- 
moil. Cattle-driving has been indulged 
in, and the reason given—to my mind a 
fair one—is that the agent by his action 
has deprived these men of any chance of 
getting back the land which they occupied 
previously, and to which it was intended 
they should be restored by the Act to 
which your Lordships gave your assent. 
I think it would be much better if, instead 
of initiating these debates, which, to my 
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mind are fruitless, noble Lords on the 
other side of the House would join hands 
with noble Lords on this side and assist 
in getting the Land Act of 1903 carried 
out in the way Mr. Wyndham intended. 
That Act should be carried out rapidly 
and vigorously. 


King’s Speech 


When the time comes for His Majesty’s 
Government to deal with the Report of 
the Commission presided over by Lord 
Dudley I would ask them to entrust that | 
work to a separate Commission, and not | 
to the overworked and under-mannedLand | 
Commission, who are absolutely incapable 
of dealing with a large problem of this 
nature. Before I sit down I wish to refer 
to an erroneous statement made by Lord 
Donoughmore. Referring to the explo- 
sion at Glenaheiry Lodge the noble Kar! | 
mentioned that the report of the police 
inspector was issued before the trial came 
on. I put a question on that point 
myself to one of the authorities, and I 
was informed that that is the invariable 
practice where an assessment has to be 
made by the county council. The in-| 
spector has to furnish a report to them, 
and to the person who claims, before the 
ease can be gone on with. The noble | 
Earl is therefore in error in thinking that 
this is not the regular practice. 





Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE: | 
My Lords, I shail only trouble your 
Lordships for a few minutes, for many of 
the arguments I should like to submit | 
have been ably urged by other speakers 
I am glad that the question of Ireland | 


has been brought forward at once, not | 


because I believe any speeches, however | 
eloquent, or any arguments, however 
cogent, will force upon the minds of His 
Majesty’s Government the responsibility 
which is theirs for the present state of 
that country, but because I think it is 
very desirable that the question should 
be raised and brought before Parliament 
at the earliest possible moment, and that 
we should do our best to elicit from His 
Majesty’s Government the principle on 
which they work the administration of 
Treland. 


I must confess that to many of us who 
live in Ireland it seems that the country 
is administered by the Chief Secretary, 
not as he finds the law stated in the 
Statute-Book, but as he would wish it to 


{LORDS} 


| hon. 





be in some far-off Utopia of his own, 
Lord Castletown. 
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where landowners and graziers are un- 
known, and where the principal duty of 
a Chief Secretary is to smile encourag- 
ingly on the national sport of “the finest 
peasantry in the world ’””—the midnight 
chase of oxen and sheep. I do not think 
His Majesty’s Government feel their full 
responsibllity for the present state of 
Ireland, but there is one point on which 
the Chief Secretary has assumed full 
responsibility. Mr. Birrell admits that 
by no action of his has any law breaker 
or instigator to law-breaking been turned 
from an agitator into what he calls a 
martyr by being punished for his wrong 
doing. Other martyrs there have been 
in numbers—martyrs of intimidation, 
martyrs of boycotting, martyrs who 


| have been forced to give up their means 


of livelihood as graziers; but these do 
not appeal, apparently, to the right 
Gentleman. They are all law- 
abiding citizens, and, in addition to that, 


| some of them have, perhaps, the discredit 
| of possessing pro-English tendencies. 


The Chief Secretary has often com- 


| plained that those who are attacked do 


not defend themselves properly. The 
ordinary course in which one man would 
defend himself against 500 would be by 


the use of firearms, but that is not what 
| he means, 


He says they ought to assist 
the police in the identification of the 
ring-leaders of these midnight raids. But 
how can the poor herd be expected to 
give evidence against the leader of the 


| midnight raid, when that leader is the 


president of the local branch of the 
United Irish League, and the United 
Irish League virtually means the Govern- 
ment of. Ireland? What I consider to 
be the most lamentable result of these 
attle-drives is the lowering of the sense 
of right and wrong in the people, and 
the increase of malice and all uncharitable- 
ness. It is surprising, when we think 
how the people recognise the supineness 
of the Government, and how they listen 
Sunday after Sunday to inflammatory 


| speeches, that there are so many parts of 


Ireland in which peace reigns. All 
honour to those who decline to be 
influenced by the agitators. I can testify 
fully to the good behaviour of the people 
in the eastern portion of Mayo, amongst 
whom I live, who, in spite of all tempta- 
tions, have not yielded, or have yielded 
only to a very small extent, to the 
temptation to indulge in cattle-driving. 
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We are told in the gracious Speech 
that a measure is to be introduced to 
obtain the compulsory possession of 
grazing lands for the purpose of relieving 
congestion. [I am sure many noble 
Lords hardly realise what that means, 
and I should like to transfer the scene of 
London. Imagine what would be said if 
His Majesty’s Government were to 
announce that they proposed to purchase 
Curzon Street, Chestertield Gardens, and 
Great Stanhope Street for the purpose of 
relieving the congestion of Shepherd 
Market, and that they would not give 
a fair value, but only such a price as the 
tenants of Shepherd Market would be 
willing to give, and from that would sub- 
tract 15 per cent. to represent a guarantee 
for the repayment of the money. 


What are these grass lands? They 
are lands which have been brought to the 
highest pitch of perfection by the land- 
lords, and which the neighbouring ten- 
ants covet because they see their own 
land in a state of deterioration brought 
about by their own bad farming. On 
the grass lands the improvements are all 
made by the landlords, and all taxes are 
paid by them. The jandlords would have 
no objection to relinquish these lands 
voluntarily if they were really needed 
for reasons of State, provided they got a 
fair price, which invested at 3} per cent. 
would enabie them to obtain the net in- 
come they have been getting from the 
land during the past ten years. But the 
Estate Commissioners will not give any 
such price, because they know that these 
lands would rapidly deteriorate in the 
hands of the new owners. 


The Irish landlords have been called 
the English Garrison. Vor hundreds of 
years they have fought the battle of 
England through good and evil report. 
They are now old and politically power- 
less. His Majesty's Government propose 
to deprive them of the greater part of 
their possessions t» make way ior 
the younger democracy. We know His 
Majesty’s Government are full of great 
schemes of social reform, and, if I might 
venture to submit something to their 
consideration, it would be that when this 
Bill is introduced for dispossessing these 
old and valued servants of this country, 
they will consider whether the old-age 
pensio:.s they afford them should not be’ 
of a generous nature. 
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*Lorp LANGFORD: My Lords, as 
one who has never before addressed this 
House, I would ask for the kind con- 
sideration of your Lordships for the few 
words I have to say on this subject. [ 
should not have intervened at all but for 
the fact that I live in the rural district of 
Trim, County Meath, where Mr. Ginnell 
started his campaign, and I wish to state 
to your Lordships my personal experience 
of cattle-driving. 


On 14th September last I attended a 
meeting of the rural district council of 
Trim, and at the end of that meeting 
Mr. Ginnell was introduced. I found 
myself in a small minority on that occa- 
sion, and I objected to his coming there 
and using the district council room 
for a wrong purpose. My objection was 
over-ruled, and I remained and listened 
to his speech. I can truly say that the 
speech he made then was of a much 
milder type than subsequent speeches. 
I took exception to his remarks at the 
time, and pointed out that they contained 
matter which could only bear one inter- 
pretation. I was, however, not listened 
to very favourably. I was asked to 
support a resolution to be sent to the 
Estates Commissioners asking for com- 
pulsory powers to acquire lands in the 
immediate district. I pointed out that 
the Estates Commissioners had, by the 
Evicted Tenant’s Act lately passed by 
Parliament, large compulsory powers 
given to them, and that no such resolu- 
tion as that which had been prepared by 
Mr. Ginnell was required. I then left in 
as dignified a way as I could. 


We all know what the results of this 
preaching has been. It has resulted in 
fourteen cattle drives in my own district. 
We were told at first that cattle-driving 
was only to take place on land held under 
eleven months agreements ; but on the 
night of 4th November three cattle- 
drives took place outside my own gate, 
one off a farm held under a lease from 
myself, the second off a farm held under 
an eleven months agreement, and the 
third off a farm which had been pur- 
chased by the tenant; and in one case 
—a claim for :nalicious injury — 
which is sub judice, the amount claimed 
for damages is nearly £3,000. Whatever 
amount is awarded in that case will have 
to be levied on the ratepayers. I leave 
it to your Lordships to consider what a 
state of demoralisation must be produced 


H 
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in a small area where there have been | 
fourteen cattle-drives. The number of 

cattle removed was 433, and the number 

of sheep 294; the number of arrests, 

however, was only four, and the number 

of convictions two. 

I was one of those who attended with 
the deputation which waited upon Mr. 
Birrell. The right hon. Gentleman 
expressed his great pleasure at seeing us, 
but found fault with us on three grounds. 
He first blamed the magistrates, but I 
think my noble friend, Lord Clonbrock, 
has already referred to that matter and 
shown that the magistrates were not to be 
blamed. Secondly, he complained that 
those who are in possession of these grass 
lands did not defend themselves. The 
Chief Secretary, however, omitted to tell 
us what means of defence we have. I 
pointed out to Mr. Birrell that after one 
of the cattle-drives I asked one of the herds 
why they did not try and prevent what 
was goingon. The answer was, “It would 
be as much as my life would be worth.” 
And, of course, to imagine that a couple 
of herds can stand up before an excited 
mob of young men armed, as they were 
on one occasion, with great ash poles, at 
the top of one of which was stuck a shoe- 
maker's awl, and an iron bar, is expecting 
of human nature more than human nature 
can do. 1 know another case where cattle | 
were driven off and the herd dared not 
come in conflict with the mob. I have 
seen, in the expressions on the faces of the | 
young men who have attended them, the | 
effect of the meetings that have been held. | 
They are filled with a desire to deal with 
this matter in a summary way, and it has 
been our experience that this is what 
generally happens when these agitators 
come down to the district. 








If there is any body of men we admire 
in Ireland it is the Royal Irish Constabu- 
lary. But they have had to stand and 
listen to this crusade, to these illegal 
speeches, leading to illegal acts, while the 
leaders of the movement are allowed to go 
free, and the police are told to look out 
for the cattle-drives themselves. It is 
monstrous. The police are put on the 
wrong track, and the result we see in the 
figures I have quoted. Lord Castletown 
has left the House, otherwise I should like 
to have said a word to him on the question 
of law and order. Wedo not want to see 
rough-and-tumble fights such as he des- 
cribed. We have had enough of them in 


Lord Langford. 
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Ireland. We do not want the Government 
to shelter themselves behind professions 
of sympathy. We want to see law re- 
established, the police supported, and the 
owners given a fair chance, free of the 
fear of intimidation. Are we to be told 


| that these lands are to be driven down to 


a very low value to satisfy the cupidity of 
the people in the immediate district? I 
fail to see, if these lands are broken 
up, how the fat cattle can be reared, to 
keep up that great industry which is one 
of the greatest assets of Ireland. I 
believe it has been an act of absolute 
madness on the part of the cattle-drivers 
trying to ruin that great industry, 
which has taken years and years to build 
up. I do not think that if these sales 
were to take place the land would be 
used for tillage. You would find that 
the men who took possession would turn 
round and let the land again for exactly 
the same purpose. 


*EarL BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
am sure your Lordships would wish my 
first words to be those of congratulation 
to the noble Lord who has just sat down, 
and who has broken a silence of twenty- 
four years by the excellent maiden 
speech to which we have just listened. 
With regard to the course of this debate 
I think noble Lords opposite have been 
successful in adopting what I suppose 
one may cali the official attitude of 
pessimism, which it is the duty of the 
Opposition to take in a debate of this 
sind. They have looked upon the state 
of Ireland, and found it almost altogether 
bad, and they have turned their blind 
eye to those more satisfactory features, 
which, I think, an unprejudiced person 
cannot fail to observe when he turns his 
vision to that country. They have put 
the magnitying end of the telescope to 
those disorders which have already been 
condemned by representatives of His 
Majesty’s Government in this House, 
and they have applied the other end 
of the telescope to those more satis- 
factory features, and have almost 
entirely neglected to refer to them. 
For my own part, I should prefer 
to appeal to those more clear-sighted 
people, who, suffering from no defect of 
sight at all, are able to give a more im- 
partial consideration to the facts which 
are before the House. I think I am justi- 
fied in saying that noble Lords opposite 
have taken a pessimistic view of the 
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present state of Ireland by reference to 
the phrase, which was used by the noble 
Lord who has just sat down and by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne yesterday, “the 
ruining of the grazing industry.” So far 
as the police are aware, there has been 
nothing in the agitation against the 
present system during the past year 
which has been followed by any consider- 
able increase in the number of grazing 
farms unlet. And it so happens that just 
now the banks in [reland are holding their 
meetings, and most of them are talking of 
good business, while the prices of cattle 
are well maintained at the present time. 
There is no particular increase, if any at 
all, in the number of failures or bank- 
ruptcies, and, therefore, it is difficult to see 
how it is possible to defend sucha phrase 
as “ the ruining of the grazing industry ” 
at the present moment. 


LorpD LANGFORD: I apologise for 
interrupting the noble Earl, but I do not 
think I used that phrase. 


*EarL BEAUCHAMP: The noble 


Lord used the phrase “ruin that great 


industry ;” andin his speech yesterday | 


the noble Marquess the Leader of the 
Opposition said— 

“* These people are content to ruin what is 
the most important of Irish industries.” 
The noble Marquess seemed to take a 
particularly gloomy view of the present 
condition of affairs. He admitted that 
there was a lull in cattle-driving, but 
that circumstance did not afford him 
any satisfaction at all, but seemed to 
be one of evil augury. There was one 
other phrase in the speech of the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
yesterday to which I think it is only right 
that exception should be taken once 
more. That was the reference to Mace- 
donia. The noble Marquess has himself 
done so much for that unhappy country 
that it seems to me particularly un- 
fortunate that he should have provided 
other people with a possible reply to any 
representation which may be made in 
the future from this country, and I am 
sure the noble Marquess would be one of 
the very first to regret if anything he said 
in the course of the debate yesterday 
should seem to assume that there was any 


very real analogy between the two 
countries. Lord Donoughmore seemed 


to hear with surprise that my noble 
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friend the Lord President of the Council 
had at any moment spoken of cattle- 
driving in terms of disapprobation. I 
do not understand why that is, unless 
it is due to the fact that, according to 
a growing custom in this House, noble 
Lords leave the House after they have 
made their speeches, and do not listen 
to the comments made on them by noble 
Lords on the opposite side. I have 
| turned up, in Hansard, the speech on 
the state of Ireland, which my noble 
friend the Lord President made in this 
House on 5th June, and I find that he 
spoke of— 





“ This exhibition of disorderly conduct which 
we deplore quite as much as noble Lords 
opposite.” 


*THE 


Kart or DONOUGHMORE: 
| What [I complained of was not that the 
| Lord President did not disapprove of 
cattle-driving, but that he did not dis- 
approve of what Lord Denman said. 


*Eart BEAUCHAMP: I do not think 
; the noble Earl will find there are many 
on this side of the House who will dis- 
approve of anything that Lord Denman 
said, because the Lord President pointed 
out, on the same occasion, that Lord 
Denman had no intention of minimising 
such criminal and disorderly acts. I am 
quite sure that, even supposing, which I 
am far from believing to be the case, that 
any phrase that Lord Denman used has 
had an evil effect in Ireland, it is chiefly 
due to the fact that that phrase was 
very largely advertised by noble Lords 
opposite, and used by them for partisan 
purposes in order to stir up an agitation 
both in Ireland and in this country. 
There is something to be said in opposi- 
tion to the view that the state of Ireland 
is so very disorderly at the present 
moment. The Lord President, in the 
debate of last year, quoted figures in 
which he compared the 1,000 agrarian 
outrages in 1886 with the 234 in 1906, 
and with the recollection of those figures, 
as well as other figures which are at my 
disposal, I heard with considerable 
astonishment the noble Marquess say 
that the state of Ireland at this moment 
is worse than it was in 1881, 1882, 1886, 
or 1887. Surely I may point out to the 
noble Marquess that, although this cattle- 
driving does exist, at any rate it is not 
H 2 
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accompanied by crime and outrage, and 
that there is exceedingly little maiming 
of cattle that are driven. 


Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
I especially pointed out that there was 
no crime required, owing to the intimida- 
tion of the League achieving all that was 
necessary. There is considerable de- 
moralisation, and I consider the state of 
things quite as serious. 


*EarL BEAUCHAMP: All I was 
trying to point out was that there was 
neither crime nor outrage, and therefore, 
I think, it is exceedingly difficult to 
support the proposition of the noble 
Marquess. The “ demoralisation which 
exists all over the country,” is, I think, 
also a somewhat exaggerated phrase 
on the part of the noble Marquess. 
He even said that the judges were 
demoralised. I seem to remember reading 
a report a few days ago of a discussion 
in one of the Courts of Justice in Dublin, 
and it did not seem to me that the Lord 
Chief Justice, at anv rate, showed any 
signs of demoralisation in the way he 
conducted his argument with the 
Attorney-General. Let me remind the 
noble Marquess that in 1881 there were no 
less than 4,439 agrarian crimes as com- 
pared with 234 in 1906. The more 
serious cases of agrarian crime, such as 
those requiring special police protection 
and the serious cases of boycotting, also 
showed a considerable diminution, and 
I think that when the full figures, so far 
as they can be supplied, are produced, 
they will go far to satisfy the noble 
Marquess as to the present condition of 
Treland. 

I should also like to point out 
that the condition of Ireland now is no 
worse than it was at certain periods 
under the administration of Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. But at that time His Majesty’s 
Government did not think it necessary 
to revive the Crimes Act, and surely His 
Majesty’s present Government, in follow- 
ing an example of that kind, cannot 
be doing such a very serious thing ! 


Lorp ASHBOURNE: Some parts of 
the Crimes Act were in operation at that 
time. 

Earl Beauchamp. 
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*farL BEAUCHAMP: It isno use 
applying a remedy which will not fit the 
disease from which the country is suffer- 
ing. The Crimes Act, if it were applied 
in these particular circumstances, would 
not assist in the detection or punishment 
of these crimes. 











Lorp ASHBOURNE: I differ entirely. 


*Bart BEAUCHAMP: That may be the 
opinion of the noble and learned Lord. 
He wiil have every opportunity of stating 


| his view subsequently in debate. But 


what has happened when the Govern- 
ment have undertaken prosecutions is 
that the evidence has been wanting. No 
number of Crimes Acts will supply evi- 
dence, and I am sure that no noble Lord 
would desire that a Crimes Act should 
supply evidence. Therefore, even sup- 
posing the Crimes Act were put into opera- 
tion and cases of unlawful assembly were 
tried before two resident magistrates, 
there is no evidence to that it 
would be easier or more possible to secure 


1 _ 
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convictions in those cases than it is in 
attle-driving. The Crimes Act, there- 
fore, in the view of His Meiestv’s 


| Government, would be ineffectual for the 


Cattle-driving is almost 


present purpose. 
there 1s 


the only direction in 
any symptom or sign of an 
agrarian crime. Firing at 
firing in the neighbourhood 


5 
waich 
increase iM 
neonle and 
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of a house 
both show no sign of increase, and, though 
there is some increase in Galway and Clare 
in cases of firing at houses, that is covered 
by the opinion of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment that they would not be able to stop 
that practice by reviving clauses of the 
Crimes Act. The graziers have not done 
much in support of His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment in putting down the practice of 
cattle-driving. It may be asked why 
there are very few instances, if any, of the 
beasts being lost or being any the worse 
for the driving which has taken place. 
That is explained by the excellent work 
that has been done by the Royal Irish 
Constabulary. In almost every case 
they have been able to track the cattle 
and restore them to their owners. The 
noble Marquess who initiated the debate 
tried to prove that the Government had 
taken no steps to stop cattle-driving by 
saying that, while 237 people were prose- 
euted, 229 of them had been acquitted. 
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But surely the fact that so many prose- 
cutions have been instituted disproves 
the contention of the noble Marquess that 
the Government are disposed to allow the 
law-breakers to go unpunished. There 
was another inconsistency in the speeches 
of noble Lords opposite. Lord Donough- 
more said that cattle-driving was chiefly 
done rt rich men, the sons of rich farmers, 
and the noble Lord further declared 
that if he were in th eir case he would have 
done it himself. 


*THe Eart or DONOUGHMORE: I 
should have been tempted. 


*HartL BEAUCHAMP: If noble Lords 
on this side were anxious to encourage 
cattle-driving they would make as much 
party capital out of that admission as 
Lords opposite have tried to make 


7 SF 1 
noble friend, 


noble 
out of the statement of my 

Lord Denman, last session. On the 
other hand, the House was told by Lord 
Clonbrock that was done 


by poor dupes of boys who had no sense 


cattle-driving 
of responsibility. 


Lorp CLONBROCK : Lord Donough- 
more and J were talking about different 
parts of the country. 


noble 


*RarL BEAUCHAMP: Even if 
Lords live in different parts of ireland, 
they should be expected to speak with 


a united voice on this subject. 


Lorp CLONBROCK: The circum- 
stances are different in the different paris. 


*EarL BEAUCHAMP: After all, cattle- 
driving prevails in a very limited area, 
and it is hardly possible that the causes 
which led to it should be different in 
different parts of that area. The noble 
Earl, Lord Donoughmore, told us that 
the Ormond Hunt had been stopped, 
and he was not sure whether noble Lords 
on this side of the House would look 
upon that as a crime. I can assure 
him that for my own part I do not look 
upon it as a crime, but as a blunder 
which, according to a well-known saying, 
is worse than a crime. There is one 
other inaccuracy in what the noble 
Earl said which I should like to correct 
He quoted from the speech of Mr. Red- 
mond in another place last night to the 
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effect that no ill-treatment of animals 
| had taken place. I fancy that a careful 
reading of the verbatim report of Mr. 
Redmond’s speech would make that 
clear. What he said was that no ill- 
treatment took place during the actual 
cattle-driving. That, I think, is a point 
which it is worth while to make. The 
causes which have led to this cattle- 
driving had their origin in events which 
took place a very long time ago. Any- 
one who knows anything of ireland is 
aware that in that country events work 
}out more slowly than perhaps in any 
other part of the world. The real cause 
of all this was operating as long ago as 
the time of John Wesley, for in one of 
his diaries there is this imteresting 


| passage— 














driving away 
throwing such 
which 


Thus 


*The gentry are continually 
hundreds, yea, thousands, by 
quantities of arable land into pasture, 
leaves them neither business nor food. 


it is that man dispeoples many parts of 
Ireland.” 
His Majesty’s Government are most 


matter to 
to perfect 


carry ou 
the work 


anxious in this 
and, if necessary, 


which was done by Mr. Wyndham under 
thes Land Act of 1903. They have 
every hope that they will be able to 


accomplish that purpose; they believe 
it is rather by following out their present 
policy that they will be able to do it; 
and I do not think it is unreasonable 
on the part of His Majesty’s Government 





some noble 


' 

| to ask for the support of noble Lords 
| opposite in carrying out a policy which 
{was inaugurated with so much success 
| by Mr. Wyndham. I ask your Lord- 
| ships to take, not a prejudiced, but an 
| impartial, broad view of the present 
| condition of Ireland, and I cannot 
ithink that your Lordships will then 
a it to be as bad as it has been 


pointed by Lords opposite 


this evening. 


Lorp DUNBOYNE: My Lords, I 
should not have intervened in this 
debate if it had not been for the remark 
made by both Lord Castletown and 
| Lord Beauchamp, to the effect that 
‘there was no se-ious crime in Ireland. 
|I think they can scarcely have made 
of the ordinary channe's of know- 


jledge, or otherwise they would know 
ithat within the last -fortnight there 
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have been three shooting outrages in 
the county in which I reside. The 
first man happened to be a councillor 
who was driving to catch the train in 
order to attend the council and perform 
his duties to the county. He was 
suspected of going to vote for a man as 
returning officer who was not particularly 


favourable to certain persons in his 
district. At nine o’clock in the morning, 


his 
attacked 


one of 


as he was driving along the road, 
car was stopped. Three men 
him and pulled him off the car, 
the men firing a revolver, the bullet 
from which struck him just over the 
heart and he is now lying in a critical 
state. That, in the eves of the Govern- 
ment, may not be 2 serious crime, but 
those who live in the district look upon 
it in a different light. On this day 
week, within six or seven miles of where 
I reside, 2 Mr. Patrick Ryan was shot 


at shortly after seven o’clock in the 
evening and seriously wounded in the 
face, end a few days before that a Mr. 


Patrick Macnamsra had his house fired 
into. In face of these facts I do not 
see how it can be said that there is no 
serious crime in that part of Ireland. 
The fact is that His Mejesty’s Govern- 
ment no longer rule in those parts of 
the country. Nor, indeed, can it be 


said that the United Trish League com- 


pletely rule, because I helieve they 
have sent out word that these outrages 
are to cevse. But these ruffians hav 

got so in the way of enforcing their 
decrees that when the United frish 
League do not agree with their views 
they act on their ewn and shoot right 
and left. The Government has tried 


to govern Ireland, not by enforcing the 


lew, but through the gracious permission 
of the United Irish League. We have 
been told a great deal about the want 


But the Judges and the 
Attorney-General for Ireland have stated 
in many cases where there has been an 
absolute acquittal, that the evidence 
was complete, and that the juries were 
really perjuring themselves in returning 
the verdicts they did. The Government 
has never yet attempted to prosecute 
one of the instigators of these crimes. 
The only leader who has been sent to 
gaol—Mr. Ginnell—was imprisoned for 
contempt of Court. The Government 
have allowed Nationalist Member after 


Lord Dunboyne. 


of evidence. 


{LORDS} 
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Member to state openly that this could 
continue, as His Majesty’s Government 
were in sympathy with them. I hope 
the Government will hold out some 
hope that in the future they will do 
something to remedy the state of things 
in Ireland. 


Tue Ear or LEITRIM: My Lords, 
I beg to move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Moved, ‘“‘ That the debate be 
adjourned.” —(Zhe Earl of Leitrim.) 


now 


On Question, Motion agreed to. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Moved, ‘‘ That a Select Committee be 


appointed further to consider the sug- 
Ry ° _ . . ° 

gestions which have from time to time 
been made for increasing the efficiency 
of the House of Lords in matters affecting 
legislation, and to report as to the 
desirability of adopting them either in 


thelr originat or in some modified form.” 


(fhe Lord Rosebery (£. Rosebery) ); 
greed to, and ordered accordingly 


following Lords were named 


Then the 


of the Committee— 
Archbishop of Y. Selby. 
Canterbury. V.St. Aldwyn. 
Norfolk L. Clinton. 
D. Bedford. L. Brodrick  (Vis- 
DP. Devonshire. count Midleton). 
D. Northumber- L. Ribblesdale. 
land. L. Rosebery (E. 
Rosebery). 
M. Lansdowne. L. Belper 
L. Kenry (£. Dun- 
iq. Jersey. raven and Mount 


Earl). 
L. Newton. 
L. Curzon of Kedle- 
ston. 
Courtney of Pen- 
with. 

L. Collins. 

The Committee to meet on Tuesday 
next at Three o’clock, and to appoint 
their own Chairman. 


y. Lauderdale. 
E. Onslow. 

2. Cawdor. 

K. Camperdown. 
. Lytton. L. 
E. Halsbury. 


PUBLIC BILLS. 
Moved, ‘‘ That there be laid before 
the House a continuation of the Return 
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relating to Public Bills (51) (laid before ; 


the House on 6th May last) up to the 


end of the session of 1907” (The Earl of | 


Camperdown) ; agreed to, and ordered 


accordingly. 


THE EARL OF ONSLOW. 
Appointed nemine dissentiente to take 
the Chair in all Committees of this House | 
for the session. 


Committee for Privileges.—Appointed. | 


Committee for the Journals.—Ap- 


pointed. 


Stoppages in the Streets.—Order to 
prevent, renewed. 


Appointed. 





Appeal Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT. 


“That this House do now 
(The Marquess of Ripon.) 


Moved, 


adjourn.” — 


“Tue Eartor DONOUGHMORE : My 
Lords, on the Motion for the adjournment 
I desire to make a personal explanation 
with regard to Lord Ashtown’s case, in 
view of the contradiction of my previous 
statement by Lord Castletown. I have 
made careful inquiries and am informed 
that the facts are as follow :—There is a 
standing police regulation that in all 
cases of malicious injury the police are to 
furnish to the applicant and to the 
county council a statement of the 
matters appearing upon their investiga- 


tion, but they are expressly instructed by | 
advance | 


regulation not to 
theories or make charges. In Lord 
Ashtown’s case the report complying 
with this regulation, being the report of 


the same 


the police sergeant, who came upon the | 


scene shortly “after the explosion, was, 
in fact, furnished in 
the regulation to the parties; but 
Inspector Preston’s report was an 
unprecedented publication and was so 
admitted by him in cross examination. 


House adjourned at 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 


{30 JANUARY 1908} 


accordance with | 


half-past | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 30th January, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


Mr. SPEAKER’S ABSENCE. 

| The House being met, the Clerk at the 
| Table informed the House of the unavoid- 
| able absence of Mr. Speaker, through 
indisposition, from this day’s Sitting. 

Whereupon Mr, Emmott, the Chair- 
'man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table, and after Prayers, took the 
Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to 
the Standing Order. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
PRIVATE BILLS. 

The Chairman of Ways and Means 
reported, That, in accordance with Stand- 
ing Order 79, he had conferred with the 
Chairman of Committees of the House of 
Lords, for the purpose of determining in 

| which House of Parliament the respective 
Private Bills should be first considered, 
and they had determined that the Bills 
contained in the following List should 
originate in the House of Lords, viz. :— 

Aire and Calder Navigation. 

Alliance and other Assurance and In- 
surance Companies. 

Ammanford Urban District Council 

Water. 
Argentine North-Eastern Railway. 
Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban 
District Councils. 
Barry Railway. 
Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company 
Bristol Corporation. 
Bristol Docks. 
Bristol Tramways. 
Briton Ferry Urban District Council. 
Camberwell and other Metropolitan 
Borough Councils (Superannuation). 
| Cardiff Railway. 
| Commercial Union 
| pany. 
| Croydon and Southern Districts Tram- 
| ways. 


Assurance Com- 
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Crystal Palace Company. 

Fine Art and General Insurance 
Company. 


Fishguard and Rosslare Reilways and 
Harbours. 


Great Northern, Piccadilly, and Bromp- 
ton Railway. 

Great Western Railway. 

Great Western Railway 
tion Scheme). 

Herne Bay Pier. 


(Superannua- 


Highgate Hill Tramways. 

Huddersfield Water. 

Interoceanic Railway of Mexico. 

Keighley Corporation. 

King’s College, London (Transfer). 

Law Guarantee Trust and Accident, 
and United Legal Indemnity Insurance 
Societies, 

Llanelly and Burry Port Water Board. 

Llanelly Gas, 

London and District Electricity Supply. 

London and Windsor Motor Roads, | 
Tramroads, and Tramways. - 

London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. 

London County Council (Tramways 
and Improvements). 

London Electric Supply. 

London Motor Roadways Approach. 

London (Westminster and Kensington) 
Electric Supply Companies. 

Magee Presbyterian College, London- , 
derry. 

Malvern Hills. 

Merthyr Tydfil Corporation. 

Metropolitan District Railway. 

Metropolitan Electric Tramways. 

Monmouthshire County Council. 

Northern Assurance Company. 

Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 

Pontypridd Water. 

Ravensthorpe Urban District Council. | 

Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and | 
Water. 

Rhymney Railway. 

Rochester Bridge. | 

St. Marylebone 
(Superannuation). 


Borough Council | 
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Skegness Urban District Council. 
South Wales Electrical Power Distribu- 

tion. 

Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and 
Midland Junction, Evesham, Redditch, 
and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and 
East and West Junction Railways 
(Amalgamation). 

Swansea Valley Gas. 

Taff Vale Railway. 

Thames River Steamboat Service Act 
(1904) Amendment. 

Upton Town Hall. 

Wath-upon-Dearne 
Council Gas. 


Urban District 


West London, Barnes, and Richmond 
Tramways. 
PETITIONS. 


|; LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 


CHILDREN). 
Petitions for legislation ; From Accring- 
ton ; Allerton; Amble; Ashington and 


Hirst ; Aspatria; Barnsbury ; Barry 
Dock ; Basingstoke; Bath; Benweil; 


Beweastle ; Blundellsands ; Blyth; Bow 


|and Bromley ; Brampton ; Bristol (two) ; 


Broadstone ; Burnley ; Burton Lazars ; 
Bury ; Cadoxton ; Camberwell ; Cam- 
bridge and other places; Cheltenham ; 
Coalville (two); Corbridge on Tyne; 
Dun- 
stable ; East Islington (two) ; Ely ; Gos- 
forth ; Harpurhey ; Harrogate ; Hassocks ; 
Hayton; Heanor; Highgate; Hulme; 
Ipswich ; Islington (two) ; King’s Norton 
and Northfield; Kingston-on Thames ; 
Langley Mill; Leeds (two); Little- 
hampton ; London (two) ; Long Clawson ; 


| Long Row; Melton Mowbray; Middle- 


ton; Mile End; Mundesley -on -Sea ; 
Nelson ; Newcastle upon-Tyne (three) : 


| Newton and Beadlan ; Norwood ; North 


London ; Nottingham (two); Nunhead ; 
Oldham ; Oxford; Peckham and Nun- 
head; Penarth (two); Peterborough ; 
Poole; Purley ; Purton; Reading; Rich- 
mond (seven) ; Rotherham ; Ruddington ; 
Saffron Walden; Salford; Sawston ; 
Scarborough; Seaton Delaval; Selby ; 
Sheringham ;_ Sittingbourne; South 
London ; Southport; Stalybridge (four) ; 
Starbeck ; Stepney; Stocksfield ; Swan- 
nington; Tunbridge Wells; Waterhead 
and Denton; Waverley Park; West 
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sridgford ; West Hartlepool ; Whitby ; 
Willington Quay ; and, Wootton Bassett ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSING ACTS. 
Petitions for alteration of Law ; From 
Carrington ; and, Oldham; to lie upon 
the Table. 


MONASTIC AND CONVENTIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Petition from Grantchester, for Govern- 
ment inspection ; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 
Petition from Fleet, for extension to 
women ; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAYS. 

Petitions for legislation ; From Burwell 
three); Barnt Green; Barrington ; 
dir ad cham (three); Bourn; Cberry- 

iton; Childerley Gate; Chittering ; 

Comberton; Crawley; Ely; Fowlmere 
and Triplow ; Fulbourn ; Great Shelford 
Haddenham; Halesowen , 
(Cambs.); London; Northfield 
Over (two); Reach ; Royston ; Rugeley ; ; 
Shepreth ; Sout hport ; Steeple Morden ; 
Tamworth; Toft; Tower Hamlets ; 
Tunbridge Wells ; Whitwick ; and, Wil- 
lingham ; to lie upon the Table. 


( 
I 
his 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


EXPLOSIONS (WORSBORO’ DALE.) 

Copy presented, of Report to the Sec- 
retary oi State for the Home Department 
on the circumstances attending an Ex- | 
plosion which occurred in the Press House | 
at the factory of Messrs. Kynoch, Limited, 
at Worsboro’ Dale, near Barnsley, in the 
county of Yorkshire, on the 12th Decem- 
ber 1907, 
Majesty’s Inspector of Explosives [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CON- 
DITIONAL LICENCE). 

Copy presented, of Licence to be at 
large granted to Ada Wheeler, a convict 
under detention in Aylesbury Prison, 
permitting her to be at large on condition 
that she enter the East End Refuge, N. 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


Kingston | 


| 
; | tion Act, 
? | 

| 
(two) ; | 


by Major A. Cooper-Key, His | 
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PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CON- 
DITIONAL LICENCE). 

Copy presented, of a Licence to be at 
large granted to Elizabeth Davies, a con- 
vict under detention in Aylesbury Prison, 
permitting her to be at large on condition 
that she enter the Home of Compassion, 
63, Sutherland Street, S.W. [by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CON- 
DITIONAL LICENCES). 

Copies presented, of Licences to be at 
large granted to William Wood and 
Daniel Condron, to which are annexed 
conditions other than those contained in 
Schedule A of the Penal Servitude Act, 
1864 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


WORK MEN’SCOMPENSATION ACT, 1906, 
(REGULATIONS AS TO RETURNS 
PROM pease 

Copy presented, of Regulations dated 
15th January 1908, made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Departme nt under 

Section 12 of The Workmen’s Compensa- 

1906, as to Returns to be fur- 

nished each year by Employers in certain 

Industries, with respect to the compensa- 

tion paid under the Act during the pre- 

vious year [by Act]; to lie upon the 

Table. 








FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACTS, 
(FRUIT PRESERVING). 

Copy presented, of Order dated 11th 
September 1907, made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home De partment, in 
pursuance of Section 41 and 58 of The 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, pre- 
scribing peer to be observed in 
‘actories and Workshops in which women 
yy young persons are employed in the 
srocess of cle aning or preparing Fruit, in 
yursuance of the special exception allowed 
y Section 41 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 

FACTORY AND 
(PARTICULARS OF 
WAGES), (BRASS). 

Copy presented, of Order dated 23rd 
September 1907, made by the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
| applying the provisions of Section 116 
| ot The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, 
| with modifications to Factories and 
Workshops in which the mixing, casting, 
or manufacture of Brass or of articles of 
Brass is carried on [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 
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SHOP HOURS ACT, 1904. 


Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Council of the County of Lancaster, and 
confirmed by the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, fixing the Hours 
of Closing for certain classes of Shops 
within the urban district of Ashton-in- 
Makerfield [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS, (COUNTY OF 
SURREY). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
County Council of the County of Surrey 
altering the boundary between the Win- 
dlesham and Bagshot Polling Districts 
{by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 

POLLING DISTRICTS, (COUNTY OF 

EAST SUFFOLK). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
County Council of the County of East 
Suffolk altering certain Polling Districts 


in the Northern or Lowestoft Parliament- 


ary Division of the County [by Act]; of 
lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
ESSEX). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
County Council of the County of Essex 
altering certain Polling Districts in the 
Eastern or Maldon Parliamentary Divi- 
sion of the county [by Act]; to lie upon 


the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
LANCASTER). 

Copy presented, of Order made by 
the Council of the County of Lancaster 
re-dividing the Parliamentary Division 
of Gorton into convenient Polling Dis- 
tricts [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
SURREY). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
County Council of the County of Surrey 
dividing the present Parliamentary Polling 
District of Farnham into three Polling 
Districts [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


BOARD — OF 
FISHERIES 
GRANTS). 

Copy presented, of Annual Report of 
the Distribution of Grants for Agricul- 
tural Education and Research in the 
year 1906-7, &c. [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


AGRICULTURE 
(DISTRIBUTION 


AND 
OF 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Tables showing the 
extent in statute acres and the produce 
of the crops and numbers of live stock 
for the year 1907 [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CROWN JEWELS COMMISSION 
(IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Report of the 
Vice-regal Commission appointed to in- 
vestigate the circumstances of the loss of 
the Regalia of the Order of Saint Patrick 
and to inquire whether Sir Arthur Vicars 
exercised due vigilance and proper care 
as the custodian thereof {by Command]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


PHARMACY (IRELAND) ACTS, 1875 
TO 1890. 

Copy presented, of Order in Council, 
dated 24th January 1908, approving of 
a regulation made by the Pharmaceutical 
Society of Ireland [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 
PAWNBROKERS’ RETURN (IRELAND). 

Copy presented, of Returns from the 
City Marshal of Dublin for the year 





ended 31st December 1906 [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 
LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT, 1887, 





(EVICTION NOTICES). 
Copy presented, of Return of Eviction 
| Notices filed during the quarter ended 
| Notices filed during the qnarter ende 
| 31st December 1907 [by Act]; to lie 
| upon the Table. 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND 
TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION FOR 
IRELAND. 

Copies presented, of Importation of 
Horses, Asses, and Mules (Ireland) Order, 
11907, Nos. I. and II. [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


WINTER ASSIZES (IRELAND). 
Copies presented, of four Orders in 
Council, dated 5th November 1907, for 
holding winter assizes in Ireland [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


GENERAL PRISONS (IRELAND) ACT, 
1877, AND THE PRISONS (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1907. 

Copy presented, of Order in Council 
approving of rules made by the General 

Prisons Board for the government of 
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ordinary Prisons in ireland [by Act] ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


SHOP HOURS ACT, 1904. 
Copy presented, of Order made by the 
Urban District Council of Omagh and 
by the Council of the county borough of 
Londonderry, and confirmed by the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, fixing the Hours 
of Closing for certain classes of Shops {by 
Act}; to lie upon the Table. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND). 
Copy presented; of Time Table of 
Examinations for the year 1908 {by Act] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (SPECIAL RESERVE). 
Copy presented, of Form of Attesta- 
tion to be used for enlisting Militiamen 
as Special Reservists under the Terri- 
torial and Reserve Forces Bill [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


ARMY (IMPERIAL YEOMANRY). 
Copy presented, of Training Return 
of Imperial Yeomanry for 1907 | by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Tabie. 


ARMY. 

Copy presented, of (1) New Edition of 
Rules of Procedure for Courts Martial, 
containing (2) Rules for Field Punish- 
ments | by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


TREATY SERIES (No, 3, 1908). 


Copy presented, of Exchange of Notes | 
between the United Kingdom and France. | 
Arrangements under Article X., para- | 


graph 4, of the Convention of 20th 
October 1906 respecting the New 
Hebrides. 


mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY ESTIMATES, 1908-9. 
Estimates presented, for the year 


1908-9, with Explanation of Differences | 


[by Command]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 19.] 


NAVY (STATEMENT EXPLANATORY 
OF ESTIMATES). 

Copy presented, of Statement of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty explanatory 
of the Navy Estimates, 1908-9 | by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


{30 JANUARY 1908} 


29th August 1907 [by Com- | 
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SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1884. 
| Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 14th January 1908, declaring that 
Sir R. Hay Drummond Hay, His 
Majesty’s Consul- General, _ Beirut, 
formerly Clerk to the Mission, Tangier, 
was appointed without a Civil Service 
Certificate through inadvertence on the 
part of the Head of his Department |by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


ALDERNEY MAIL SERVICE. 

Copy ordered, “of Contract, dated the 
28th day of September, 1907, between 
the Postmaster-General and the Alderney 
Steam Packet Company, Limited, for the 
conveyance of Mails between Alderney 
and Guernsey, Alderney and Cherbourg, 
and any other places at which the Com- 
pany’s Mail-ships call; together with a 
Copy of the Treasury Minute thereon, 
dated the 6th day of December, 1907.”— 
(Mr, Runcizaan.) 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(LRELAND). 

Copy ordered, “of Account of Receipts 
and Payments of the Accountant-General 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature in 
in Ireland in respect of funds of suitors 
in the said Court, including therein funds 
to the credit of Lunacy Accounts in the 
year to the 30th day of September, 1907, 
together with a Statement of Liabilities 
and Assets and particulars of Securities 
in Court on the 30th day of September, 
1907.” —(Mr. Ltunciman.) 


WEST INDIAN INTER-COLONIAL 
MAIL SERVICE. 

Copy ordered, “ of Contract, dated the 
29th day of August, 1907, between the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies and the 
| Royal Mail Steam Packet Company for 
the conveyance of Mails between certain 
Colonies in the West Indies, for a period 
of ten years ; together with a copy of the 
Treasury Minute thereon, dated the 12th 
day of October, 1907.”—(Mr. Runciman.) 


| CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND, 1906-7. 
| Copy ordered, “of Accounts of the 
| Civil Contingencies Fund, 1906-7, show- 
| ing (1) the receipts and payments in con- 
| nection with the Fund in the year ended 
ithe 31st day of March, 1907; (2) the 
distribution of the capital of the Fund at 
the commencement and close of the year ; 
' together with Copy of the Correspondence 
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with the Comptroller and Auditor-General 
thereon.”—(Mr. Runciman.) 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 
Return ordered, “ of Accounts relating 
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| 
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GreY, Northumberland, Berwick): The 
line determining the zone within which 
Russia has bound herself not to seek con- 


Sugar Convention. 


| cessions starts from the point on the 


| Afghan Frontier which is nearest to 
Gazik. A map showing the lines demar- 


to Trade and Navigation of the United | 
Kingdom for each month during the year , 
| influence as agreed upon in the Conven- 


1908.” —( Mr. Lloyd-George.) 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 


(ELECTORS, ETC.), (UNITED KINGDOM). | 


Address for, “ Return showing, 


with | 


regard to each Parliamentary Constitu- | 


ency in the United Kingdom, the total | 
the | 


number and, as far as _ possible, 
number in each class of Electors on the 
register now in force ; and also showing 
the population and inhabited houses in 
each Constituency (in continuation of 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 22, of Session 
1907).”—(Sir Charles Dilke.) 


AND A NSWVER 
WITH THE VOTES. 


QUESTION 
CIRCULATED 


Cattle Maiming in County Birr. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh Mid.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that, at Birr 
Quarter Sessions on the 38rd January, 
compensation was awarded in four cases 
for the maiming of a foal and a mare, and 
for the houghing of seven cattle, cutting 
away the tails of four, and slashing 
others ; and whether any persons have 
been made criminally amenable for these 
outrages. 

(Answered by Birrell.) It is the 


1f, 
yr. 


| Government on the 28th 


cating the regions of British and Russian 


tion is in course of preparation, and will 
be placed at the disposal of the Members 
as soon as possible. 


THE BRUSSELS SUGAR 
CONVENTION. 

Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether, in view of the fact 
that the Additional Act to the Brussels 
Sugar Convention of the 5th March, 1902, 
was signed on behalf of His Majesty’s 
August, 1907, 


the day on which this House was pro- 


rogued, that His Majesty’s Government 


have undertaken to ratify that Additional 


Act by Ist February, 1908, and that 


when signing the Additional Act the 
Swedish Plenipotentiary declared that 


his Government authorised him to sign it, 
notwithstanding that the Swedish Diet 
only met on the 15th January, 1908, in 
the conviction that if the approval of the 
Diet had not been given in time a re- 
quest for an extension of the time allowed 
for deposit of ratification beyond the Ist 
February, 1908, would be favourably 
received, he will cause such a request for 
extension of time to be made on behalf of 
this country in order to afford this House 


) an opportunity, previous to the ratifica- 


fact that at Birr Quarter Sessions, on 3rd | 


January, 1908, compensation for malicious 
injury to animals was awarded in four 


cases, the injuries being of the nature | 


described in the Question. 
have not succeeded in making any persons 
amenable for the offences. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


dtones nistan. 

Lorp P 

as to the lines demarcating British and 
Russian influence in Afghanistan. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE For| 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 


The police | 


tion, of expressing its approval of the 
Additional Act and readiness to 
adopt the financial measures necessary 
to enable His Majesty to carry out its 
provision. 


1ts 


Sim EDWARD GREY: We hear that 


|a suggestion has been made at Brussels 
! 


| extended for a few days. 


| the King’s 


that the time for ratification should be 
I have sent in- 
structions that we are prepared to deposit 
Ratification of the Additional 


| Act, as well as of the protocol, whenever 


ERCY (Kensington 8.) asked | 


necessary, but that if other Powers agree 
to defer ratification till after lst February, 
we will follow the same course. I 
may add that the declaration of His 
Majesty’s Government was made as long 


ago as 6th June, of last year. 
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Mr. BOWLES: Then are we to under- 
stand, in the event of the negotiations for | 
deferring ratification breaking down, His 
Majesty’s Government intend to ratify 
the Additional Act before next Saturday 
without the consent of this House ? 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- | 
shire, Forest of Dean): Before the right | 
hon.Gentleman answers that last Question, 
may I ask whether I shall leave on the | 
Paper for to-morrow the unstarred (Ques- | 
tion on this subject of which [ had pre- | 
viously given notice ? 
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commit the House of Commons. When 
the Vote is submitted, the House will have 
an opportunity of expressing its opinion. 


BALLOT FOR BILLS AND MOTIONS. 


Ordered, That no Bills, other than 
Government Bills, be introduced in an- 
ticipation of the ballot, and that all 


| Members who desire to ballot, whether 


for Bills or for Motions, for Tuesday, 4th 
February, and Tuesday, 11th February, 
and Wednesday, 5th February, and 


| Wednesday, 12th February, do hand 


jin their names at the Table during tho 


Sir EDWARD GREY: Yes, I think 
the right hon. Gentleman might as well | 
leave that Question on the Paper, in case 
I have any further information to give to 
the House. I think it is undesirable that | 
the ratification should have been de- 
ferred so long as it has been. It is in 
the interests uf traders that they should | 


know as soon as possible whether the | 
Convention is to be renewed or not. 


*Mr. BOWLES: Then, Mr. Deputy- 
Speaker, may I ask a Question which, I 
think, directly involves the privileges and | 
financial powers of the House? By the | 
Sugar Convention Act of 1903, the | 
House agreed to provide the yearly ex- 
penses incidental to the working of the 
Brussels Sugar Convention, 1902, from 
the Ist September, 1903, to lst Septem- | 
ber, L908, absolutely, and after that to 
continue to provide them for one year, | 
and so on from year to year, conditionally 
upon the Convention not being denounced. 
By the Additional Act, which the Govern. | 
ment proposes to ratify without the | 
consent of the House, it is provided by 
Article If] that these same expenses | 
shall continue to be provided out of public 
moneys aiter ist September, 190%, not | 


conditionally, nor from year to year, but | 
absolutely and inevitably until the Ist | 
September, 1911, and practically certainly | 
until 1913. 1 wish to ask, is it com- | 
petent for the Government to pledge | 
Parliament beforehand and without its | 
consent, to provide for three years certain | 
and for five years practically certain, | 
moneys which Parliament has hitherto 
only agreed to provide conditionally and 
from year to year ? 


*Mr. DEPUTY-SPEAKER: My 
Answer tothe hon. Member is that the 
undertaking of the Government does not 
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sitting of the House on Wednesday, 29th 
January, or Thursday, 30th January, and 
that a copy of such notices be handed in 
at the latest during the sitting of the 
House on Friday, 3lst January. 


That the ballot for the precedence of 


i the said Bills and Motions be taken on 
| Friday, 31st January, at a convenient 
| time and place, to be appointed by Mr. 


Speaker, and that the presentation of 


| Bills on Monday, 3rd February, be taken 
; immediately after Questions.—(Secretary 


Sir Edward Grey.) 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (KING'S 
SPEECH, MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS), 
Ordered, That the Proceedings on the 
Address, in answer to His Majesty’s 
Speech, shall, until concluded, have pre- 
cedence of all other Orders of the Day, 


| and of Notices of Motions, at all Sittings 


for which they are set down.—(Seeretary 

Sir Edward Grey.) 

(MOTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 


| Debate on Question [29th January], 


‘That an humble Address be presented 


'to His Majesty, as followeth :— 


Most Gracious Sovereiqn, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to Your 
Majesty for the Gracious Speech which 
Your Majesty has addressed to both 
Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. Lehmann.) 


Question again proposed. 
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cester), said he was sure the House 
would not be at all surprised that he 
should rise to move an Amendment 
expressing regret that, that in view of 
the distress arising from lack of employ- 
ment, His Majesty’s advisers had not 
seen fit to recommend any legisla- 
tion dealing with the subject. The 
figures of unemployment, according to 
the latest official returns, had now 
reached the somewhat alarming propor- 
tion of 6-1 per cent., and according to the 
newspapers, in every industrial town in 
the country at the present moment the 
Distress Committees were beginning to 
consider new schemes for unemployment. 
They were informed that an army of un- 
employed was marching from Manches- 
ter, and had got as far as the Midlands, 
upon a visit to this city. Immediately 
after 
they would imagine they would have 
been relieved of the troubles of the un- 
employed probiem, they had it raised at 
once in its simplest and most complicated 
forms. The Patronage Secretary, had 
recently made certain observations about 
the practical capacity of bankers and 
employers of labour in politics, and 
he would like to ask why it was, with 
such an exceedingly simple problem as 
this, that in one house they had a baker 
wanting shoes, and in another house a 
shoemaker wanting bread, and that the 
baker was told that his labour was not 
required, and the boot and shoe operative 
that his labour was not required—in 
spite of the practical capacity of the 
bankers and employers of labour, that 
exceedingly simple problem of exchange 
had not yet been solved. 


Mr. GEORGE WHITELEY (York- 
shire, W. R., Pudsey): This reference is 
not germane to the question. 


*Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD said 
he would not go out of the way to injure 
the feelings of his right hon. friend, but 
with all due deference to the Patronage 
Secretary, he thought those remarks were 
most germane to the present circum- 


stances of the case. The point he wanted | 


to develop was that it was time they had 
a new point of view, a new enthusiasm, 
and a new set of interests controlling the 
destinies of this country, and he hoped 
he had not unnecessarily dragged in 
the speech of his’ right 
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*Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD (Lei- | 


the trade boom, at a time when | 


hon. | 
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friend. The signs were really most 
alarming. ‘The figures supplied by the 
Central Unemployed Body in London 
showed that 17,000 unemployed persons 
registered themselves in 1906, ard 21,000 
in 1907, and upon making inquiries that 
morning he wasinformed that the numbers 
who had already been registered this year 
were much greater than were registered 
in a sin:ilar period last year. From the 
14th October to 28th January, 1908, the 
Holborn Distress Committee registered 
239 persons as unemployed, and for the 
same period ending January 28th, 1907, 
they only registered 221 persons. At 
Poplar the figures were even more 
striking. According to information 
placed in his hands, he learnt from the 
Poplar Distress Committee that the 
registrations this year exceeded those of 
last year by 1,049, in their case the total 
number of registrations being 2,421 since 
the end of October, 1907. ‘This latter 
figure also represented 39567 children 
under the age of fourteen. If they turned 
to pauperism, they found the same thing 
going on. Last year the President ot 
the Local Government Board, in dealing 
with this subject, congratulated himsel! 
upon the fact that pauperism was on the 
decrease, but he was afraid that the same 
thing could not be said to-day, at any 
rate so far as London was concerned. 
The Southwark and Camberwell work- 
houses were actually full, and some 
districts were advertising asking for 
Boards of Guardians to make con- 
tracts . with them to take their 
paupers and board and lodge them. 
He felt perfectly certain that there 
was not a Member of that House, 
to whatever side he _ belonged, or 
to whatever political party he owed 
allegiance, who would deny that that 
was a most appalling state of things. He 
thought also that there was not a single 
Member but ihad come to the conclusion 
that the problem was not a personal buta 
social problem. Even if every person in the 
country had the ideal virtues that the 
working classes were asked by certain 
rather thin-skinned and somewhat stilted 
critics of theirs to possess, and the capacity 
to turn his attention to every skilled trade 
in the country, and the very finest 
technical skill at his command, so long as 
they had the present system of industrial 
anarchy, when demand was never gauged 
by those controlling supply, when over- 
production was a feature of one series of 
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years and under-consumption a feature 
of another, they would have to face 
the unemployed problem. If that were 
so, it became a matter for the State 
to settle. The time had come to 
banish for ever from their thoughts 
the old-fashioned heresy that unemploy- 
ment was merely the expression of 
individual shortcomings. Unemployment 
was the expression of the failure of 
social organisation, and so it became 
the duty of the State to protect the 
unemployed men from the awful horrors 
that attended unemployment. The most 


remarkable feature of the present 
agitation was that it had _ trodden 


close upon the heels of an exceedingly 
busy time. They found this extra- 
ordinary thing, than no sooner did the 
whirr of the busy machine of industry 
cease than the tramp of the unemployed 
took its place in the great industrial 
centres. The Board of Trade published the 
other day a set of figures about wages and 
hours of employment, These figures 
showed that £1,500,000 more were being 
paid in wages in 1906 than in 1905, and 
they showed that that benefit was dis- 
tributed over a million people. What 
did that mean? It meant that at a time 
of booming trade only one million of 
the sum total of the wage-earrers of this 
country had been benefited by an 
increased wage, and the insignificant 
increase—for it was only insignificant 
when divided up per head—came to 
thirty shillings per year. But the people 
who were always living upon the verge 
of poverty actually suffered decreases in 
wages during that period. At the same 
time, the cost of living went up in some 
respects between twenty and thirty per 
cent., so that if they took everything 
into account they had this extraordinary 
condition to face, that the mass of the 
people of the country emerged from the 
boom in a worse condition than they 
entered it. He hoped hon. Members 
would take a sympathetic view of this 
question. They had to face the problem 


as legislators and not merely as philan- | 


thropists or the givers of charity. Noone 
in the House offered more commiseration 
on account of the troubles of his office 
than he would like to offer to the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board. 
Unemployment was one of the most 
difficult questions that any man _ had 
been doomed to deal with. If they 
touched it in one direction they might 
« 
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simply increase it in another, and there 
was nobody in that House more 
anxious that the matter should be 
approached calmly, carefully, coolly, and 
in a scientific frame of mind than the hon. 
Members with whom he had the honour 
to be associated in that chamber, but at 
the same time it was pressing. Whilst 
they were thinking and waiting and post- 
poning, those figures mounted up, and the 
awful toll of human suffering and distress 
became more and more grievous. They 
were bound to take the very first oppor- 
tunity of challenging the House to face 
the problem and the responsibility in con- 
nection with it. The present machinery 
was a very simple one. It was pro- 
vided by the right hon. Member 
for South Dublin. The act was one 
of the most courageous pieces of states- 
manship that they had seen, at any 
rate in their generation. It was drafted 
in a hurry, and it bore upon its face the 
stress under which it was drafted, but it 
was no discredit to its authors. It was 
drafted as an attempt to face an exceed- 
ingly pressing situation. No man knew 
the effect it would have, and he was not 
going to criticise that Act with his know- 
ledge acquired between 1905 and 1908. 
The Act afforded a most excellent 
foundation for future’ experiments and 
developments. He dared say that 
the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would tell them that he 
had an inquiry on foot at the present 
time, that there was a Poor Law Com- 
mission sitting, and he dared say some 
hon. Members had received, as he had 
received, certain inquiries from that 
Commission dealing with the problem 
of unemployment; but surely the 
Government was not unaware that 
there was a Royal Commission on 
Unemployment sitting in 1906, and 
in 1906 the Government informed 
them in the King’s Speech that it was 
going to introduce an amending Unem- 
ployed Act. If the excuse was valid now 
that there was a Poor Law Commission 
sitting, then it was valid in 1906, and the 
Government had no business in 1906 to 
| create expectations of a devolopment of 
| the present law if in 1908 it was going to 
| fall back on the fact that a Commission 
|was inquiring into the whole subject. 
| When was that Commission going to 
report? Last year they were told that 
a report was going to be presented this 
year, but surely that report was only 
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to be a partial report. The Poor! right hon. Gentleman had been making 


Law Commission was not going to present 
its report as a whole this year; he ven- 


tured to say that two or three years would | 
elapse before they were in possession of | 
This year it could only | 


its final report. 
report upon this one question of unem- 


ployment, but he understood that the | 


‘Government’s contention was that when 


the new machinery to deal with unemploy- | 


ment was created it ought to be created 
as a whole and dovetailed into the com- 
plete machinery dealing with poverty. If 
that was going to be done they would 
have to wait for three years. So faras he 
and his colleagues were concerned, they 
were not going to do that. They ob- 
jected with all their hearts and energy to 
mixing up the propositions for dealing 
with the unemployed with ordinary Poor 
Law proposals. The Poor Law Com- 
mission was not the Commission to in- 
vestigate, deal with, and recommend in 
matters relative to unemployment. The 
Local Government Board had all the 
information that was necessary. It had 
been accumulating information for the 
last three years about the work of the 
Distress Committees. There was not a 
single problem that had presented itseli 
to a Distress Committee from John 
o-Groat’s to Land’s End but the Local 
Government Board had _ information 
about it ; there was not a single success- 
ful experiment made but the Local 
Government Board in its pigeon-holes 
had the explanation why it was suc- 
cessful; there was not a single experi- 
ment that had been a failure but the 
President of the Local Government 
Board could get up and say why it had 
failed. What more did any man want ! 
The information which the Poor Law 
Commission was now collecting about 
unemployment was already in the 
hands of the Local Government 
Board in a very much more definite 
way than could be obtained by theoretical 
investigation; and he ventured to say 
that if the Local Government Board had 
itself drawn up the series of questions 
that had been presented by this Commis- 


sion about the problem of unemployment | 


they would have been drawn up better. 
He wanted to stand by the Local Govern- 
ment Board and to say that there was 
absolutely no reason why the President 
of the Local Government Board should 
not draft a Bill this year and push it 
through amongst other measures. The 


Mr. Ramsay Macdonald. 


replies to requests to develop the 
work of the Distress Committees, and 
these replies had been in many cases 
‘that he had no power under the 
existing law. Let them take the Holles- 
‘ley Bay experiment. When that land 
was first acquired by the predecessor of 
the existing Central Unemployed Body, 
certain negotiations were conducted with 
the then President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. He had the result of those 
experiments before him, and it was per- 
fectly clear from the printed documents 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Dublin contemplated Hollesley 
Bay as an adjunct to a small holdings 
scheme. In due course the Holles ey 
Bay Committee approached the Local 
Government Board, asking its sanction to 
build houses at Hollesley Bay, and to 
develop the experiment into a small 
holdings experiment. The Committee 
had been carefully selecting men to be 
planted on the land at Hollesley Bay, 
and up to a certain date in 1907 it had 
selected fifty-six men for that purpose. 
As soon as it approached the Local 
Government Board it was informed that 


the experiment was not such an experi- 
ment at all, and that the Board cou!d not 
sanction any idea that the men shouid be 
planted out in small holdings under the 
auspices of the Hollesley Bay Committee. 
His point was not a charge against 
the Local Government Board, although 
it might be pushed to that, but 
he said that they had the Holles- 
ley Bay Committee training men 
for farm work, and opportunities for 
extending the experiment into small 
holdings, for building houses, for planting 
families, and taking the most advan- 
tage of the magnificent chances that 
Hollesley Bay had given to a great many 
people, but under the existing law 
there was no power to do it. If that 
was so, why should not the existing law 
be altered now? There was another 
point. Those of them who had been 
members of distress commiitees knew 
that the great difficulty had been, not so 
much one of money, but of work. When 
they had got their money, they had 
to submit a scheme of work, and 
recently before they got the money they 
had to submit a scheme of work. He did 
not object at all. The work was defined 
as having to be of actual and substantial 
utility. They did not allow training in 
? 
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that work ; they could not use that work | it in a speech made by the right hon 
for educational purposes. If the President | Gentleman himself. On March 27th last 
of the Local Government Board were not | year the right hon. Gentleman said in this 
present, he would say that they had used | House that ;the Distress Committees had 
it for training purposes, not quite knowing | broken down in the administration of 
what was going to happen when their finance, and if they had broken down in 
delinquencies were discovered. They did that, he did not know in what they had 
use the money for training purposes, but | not broken down. The distress com- 
they did it knowing perfectly well that | mittees, he admitted, had shown the 
they were acting outside their proper | | greatest incompetence, and few had done 
power. Why could they not have the law | their work well. That was the judgment of 
changed so that training was really pos- | the President of the Local Government 
sible ? It stood to reason that that was the | Board upon these distress committees 
proper way of using the £200,000 which | whom he has been keeping going by 
the House voted year after year. There | those grants of £200,000 for the last 
was another difficulty. How could the | three years. Yet those committees, which 
local distress committees, operating within | had found work for only about 36,000 
a narrow area of power, discover work of | people out of 60,000 approved applicants 
actual and substantial utility? It could | who had stood the test of thorough investi- 
not be done. If they tried to pave a/ gation and inquiry, who had never had 
street they were told that that would be | Poor Law relief and were independent, 
done in two years time in the ordinary | were going to be continued for another 
way, and that if they did it now they | year or two until some Commission re- 
were only anticipating the demand for ported. As the Act of 1905 came 
labour that would be made two years /|to an end this year, he wished to make 
hence. That was perfectly sound out that it was not sufficient for the 
economy, but when they examined the | Government merely to add it to the 
work possible to a committee working in| Expiring Laws Continuance Bill; it 
a narrow area, it was practically impos-| required amendment. He _ had _ sug- 
sible for the committee to discover | gested one or two directions in which it 
work of actual and substantial utility | might be amended, and in moving his 
which was not anticipating some work | Amendment, he asked the House to 
which would require to be done in show perfectly clearly that it was not 
a short space of time. The Central | willing to continue the existence of this 
Unemployed Body had _ rejected a, machinery, which, the right hon. Gentle- 
large scheme presented by the Battersea | man himself had confessed had broken 
Council relative to the making of roads, down—committees whose powers circum- 
on that ground, and they were right in | scribed them so that they could only find 
rejecting the scheme. The Central Body, | work for a little over 50 per cent. of the 
however, should be not only critical but | applicants, and whose areas were so small 
suggestive. This mine of information | that they could not use the small oppor- 
was now sufficiently great to enable the | tunities which they had of providing 
Local Government Board to take active work. Consequently, he had much 
steps in dealing with the matter. | pleasure in moving the Resolution in his 
| hame. 

Again, he thought everybody who | 
had had experience in distress committees| Mr. CURRAN (Jarrow) said his 
would admit that the constitution of | only justification for seconding the 
those committees had been very faulty. | Amendment was to be found in the fact 
They were constituted in such a way as | that he had an intimate association from 
to make it impossible to dovetail their | a trade union point of view with some of 
work into the general municipal work | the people who were to-day suffering from 
carried on in their area. He appealed to | lack of employment. The statistics placed 
the experience of men who had been on | before the House on the previous day 
those committees, and he felt certain that | by the hon. Member for Barnard Castle, 
he carried with him the President of the | and quoted that day by the mover of the 
Local Government Board himself. Why | Amendment, were absolutely correct, but 
could not they have an alteration of the | he ventured to say there were no statistics 
law in that respect? If he wanted a | which could possibly be placed before the 
text for his speech he would have found! House from any source whatever that 
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could give an accurate idea of the number 
of people suffering from lack of employ- 
ment. There was a large fluctuating mass 
of general labour, particularly in the 
unskilled world, which was not registered 
through any trade or labour organisation 
or in any other manner, and therefore 
in his opinion the figures which had 
been quoted by his colleagues were 
not an exaggeration but actually an 
under estimate of the amounnt of suffer- 
ing. We had unfortunately, owing to the 
system of landed proprietorship in the 
United Kingdom, a rapid influx of 
peasantry from rural districts into the 
already congested industrial centres, and 
these people, as a rule, had to seek employ- 
ment in the unskilled labour world. They 
had another, and in his judgment a most 
important, agency contributing to the diffi- 


culty of unemployment and that was the | 


development of mechanical appliances. 
The rapid displacement of labour by the 
development of mechanical science was 
to-day one of the greatest agencies for 
the manufacture of unemployed workers 
who were willing to work if they only 
had the opportunity of doing so. He 
did not want the House to misunderstand 
him in bringing forward this as an 
agency which was creating poverty 
and destitution in the large industrial 
centres. The Labour Party were not 
against the development of mechanical 
science. Those with whom he was 
associated in that House believed in the 
development of all science that could be 
used for the human welfare, for human 
physical and intellectual advancement. 
But what they were against and what 
they would continue to protest against 
was the use of that mechanical science 
for the aggrandisement of a mere handful 
of the population to the absolute detri- 
ment of those who were creating the 
wealth of the country. The question 
of unemployment in his judgment had 
never been seriously dealt with by any 
Government within his memory. ‘They 
were not asking on behalf of those for 
whom they had a right to speak for any 
charitable doles from any Government. 
They wanted the present Government to 
introduce scientific productive methods 
whereby men and women who were 
willing and anxious to work should have 
facilities for working, even to the detri- 
ment of private enterprise. He recollected 
before he had the privilege of sitting in 
that House, going before the late Prime 


Mr. Curran. 
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Minister prior to the introduction of the 
Unemployed Bill, 1905, and the body 
with which he was then associated placed 
before the right hon. Gentleman certain 
forms of employment that might be 
/entered into immediately by the ex- 
| penditure of some of the nation’s wealth. 
| The late Prime Minister politely informed 
the deputation that no Government had 
| any right to interfere with the general 
| operations of private enterprise. But 
| some of his hon. friends on those benches 
believed it was in the interest of 
the population as a whole, and if 
the Government of the country had the 
interest of the population at heart, it 
was their business to open up useful 
channels of employment, irrespective of 


| whether they interfered with private 


enterprise or otherwise. There were a 
good many business men on all sides of 
the House—excluding the Labour Party, 
the members of which were often told 
that they possessed no business capacity 
—who had, during the recess, been 
criticising their policy. Their critics had 
largely been those who were to be found 
among promoters of successful companies 
for the introduction of mechanical ap- 
pliances for the rapid production of 
wealth, and for sharing out the profits 
among the investors, to the detriment of 
those who were engaged in the various 
operations. That might be business, but 
it was not always humanity, and until 
they found a Government prepared to 
tackie this problem seriously, he very 
much feared that the Labour Party would 
have to make this a front rank question 
both inside and outside the House of 
Commons. They might be excused fer 
asking the House to consider this 
question from a non-party point of 
view. In introducing this Amend- 
ment it was not the desire of the 
Labour Party to score off the Govern- 
ment or anybody else. Their business 
was to draw the attention of the House 
and of the country to the widespread 
and deep rooted problem of unemploy- 
ment. ‘lhe hon. Member for Waterford, 
on the preceding day, made reference to 
cattle driving in Ireland, and they had 
recently heard a good deal about that 
nefarious system. But if hon. Gentlemen 
who regarded it as a ruthless method on 
the part of certain politicians would 
accompany him and the hon. Member for 
Woolwich down to the Victoria and 
Albert Docks when a ship came in, and 
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if they would watch willing workers 
clamouring for the work of discharging or 
lading the vessel, and see the way in 
which, to prevent them injuring one 
another, the police had to drive back 
these human cattle, it would open their 
eves. Driving the human cattle— 
where? Back to look at the wives who 
had not had a square meal for perhaps 
three or four days, back to look at child- 
ren, naked and hungry, who by the law of 
the country were driven to school with 
empty stomachs. Could they expect 
Labour Members to be prepared to 
sit quietly and wait for that 
piece-meal philantbropic charitable legis- 
lation that had been doled out to them 
up to the present? He submitted that 
the £200,000 per annum now granted 
was a mere drop in the ocean, so far as 


the relief of unemployment was corcerned. | 


And yet £70,000 out of that was handed 
back into the Treasury, by way of 
economising the taxation of the country, 
while our best men and women were 
starving! Had they not a right under 
such circumstances to enter a determined 
and deliberate protest in that House 
against such a policy. They were only 
asking for justice for the people. They 
were told to discriminate between the 
unemployed and the unemployable——the 
wastrels of society. They admittcd on 
those benches that there were men and 
women in the lower strata of society who 
could not perform a fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s wage. But he, personally, 
resented the efforts of any statesman, 
either on public platforms or in that 
House, to place the responsibility for that 
on the shoulders of those unfortunate 
individuals. They were society’s out- 
casts—the victims of the mechanical 
science that was going on in their 
beautiful capitalistic world. They were 
driven from the land, from the home of 
their fathers in the country, and they had 
become wastrels of society, and often 
the very men thus driven out when they 
committed a petty larceny were tried 
before a tribunal consisting of men who 
were partly responsible for making these 
people what they were. He wanted to 
submit to the House that this was a 
humanitarian question. The rights of 
humanity were more than the sacred 
rights of property so-called. He fancied 
some of the hon. Members above the 
gangway would be declaring shortly that 
they had a cure for all these evils that 
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afflicted society. But unfortunately for 
them these evils were not confined to the 
metropolis of this country ; the same 
conditions obtained in New York and in 
Berlin. The solution of the problem did 
not lie in in the taxation of imported 
/commodities. It did not lie in any 
|revision of our fiscal conditions. It 
lay in the checking of monopoly, 
and in the prevention of the develop- 
ment of that form of—should he call 
it greed ’—which to-day was driving 
the best manhood and womanhood of 
the country out of the industrial system, 
out of the possibility of producing 
wealth. If the Government would only 
recognise the evils of the present system 
of wealth production and distribution, if 
they would only recognise what the law 
of competition—might he add, inhuman 
competition—was doing for our com- 
mercial industries, surely then, they would 
realise their responsibility for opening 
out facilities for employment for the 
starving men and women of our 
| industrial centres in the rural districts of 
|the country. He might be told that 
| this was rank Socialistic heresy. They 
/had had many definitions of Socialism 
'during the Recess. The late Prime 
| Minister, the present Leader of the 
| Opposition, stated at Birmingham, while 
| denouncing Socialistic doctrines, that a 
;man had a right to what he earned. 





| Well, that was exactly what the 
| Socialists said, and if the late Prime 
| Minister had taken that principle 


'seriously to heart, they might hope to 
see him take his place among them on 
those Benches at the earliest possible 
opportunity. The definitions of Social- 
ism by leading Members of the Opposi- 
tion and by leading Members of the 
Government varied very slightly. They 
were unanimous in their denunciation of 
theories that were alleged to be put for- 
ward. He had been anxiously awaiting a 
definition of Socialism from the President 
of the Local Government Board, and he 
could only say that, if that right hon. 
Gentleman would define Socialism as he 
used to in the old days, he would give 
his present colleagues such a shock that 
they would have many sleepless nights. 
He appealed to all Members of the 
House to consider this problem, not 
from the standpoint of Party, but from 
that of humanity. Human welfare was 
more to him and his colleagues than 
scoring in debate in that House. They 
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were determined to make this question 
the first plank in their platform, and 
they desired to get the assistance of hon. 
Members in all parts of the House to 
prevent a revolution in this matter. It 
was not always so-called agitators who 
produced revolution. Very often it was 
brought about by the cool and callous 
indifference of people in authority. Not 
long ago, in Russia, there was an internal 
revolution, at a time when that country 
was in difficulty with other Powers, and 
the cause of that revolution was to 
be found in the ignoring by the auto- 
cratic powers of the country of all 
appeals from the democracy and the 
suffering peasantry. The Labour Party 
earnestly appealed to this democratic 
assembly and to the Government to 
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tackle this problem fearlessly and 
courageously. If they did so they 
would have the people and_ the 


working classes behind them, and even 
if the Government lost place and 
power they would have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they had only gone 
down in their efforts to remove from 
British civilisation the stigma of com- 
pelling its best manhood and womanhood 
to starve. 


Amendment proposed— 


“At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, ‘and further we desire humbly to 
express our regret that, in view of the distress 
arising from lack of employment, Your 
Majesty’s advisers have not seen fit to recom- 
mend any legislation dealing with the sub- 
ject.’ ”—( Ur. Ramsay Macdonald.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. MASTERMAN (West Ham, N.) 
congratulated the members of the Labour 
Party both upon the promptitude with 
which they had brought this question 
before Parliament and upon the admir- | 
able tone and temper displayed in the 
speeches of the mover and seconder of 
the Amendment. He recognised that 
the raising of this question in the House 
was not only ¢esirable, but inevitable, 
but he would have liked to have had 
from the seconder a little more indication 
of what he proposed. The criticisms of 
the Unemployed Act which they had had , 
from the hon. Member for Leicester and 
the sugges ions tor modifications of its 
provisions did not carry them very far, 
being criticisms of rather minute detail. | 

Mr. Curran. 
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He would like to join most heartily with 
the two preceding speakers in declaring 
that this was no party question. Every 
party had assumed responsibility in the 
matter and no party could profess un. 
concern. He had very often thanked the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin for his Act dealing with 
the question. Although that Act was 
in many respects a failure, he believed 
that the experimental work being done 
under it would show the way for future 
developments. No Government could 
shelve this problem; if they tried, the 
problem would shelve them. The hon. 
Member for Jarrow had uttered some 
remarks as to what was fantastically 
called Tariff Reform being looked upon 
as a remedy for unemployment. He 
would not attempt to develop that 
point; he would only say that in so 
far as tariff reform had made any 
progress at all in the country, it was 


-making it out of this question alone. 


Its supporters promised employment 
to all—a promise that was very freely 
and liberally offered in Mid Devon 
and elsewhere. He had heard a story, 
partly ludicrous and partly pathetic. 
One of his friends had recently investi- 
gated the case of the unfortunate men 
at Hollesley Bay, and asked their 
opinion as to the cause of unemploy- 
ment, and what remedy they proposed. 
The great majority had come to the con- 
clusion that the only remedy was to keep 
out the goods of foreigners. That might 
be useful perhaps to certain forms of 
skilled labour, but there was about as 
much hope of its serving the cause of 
the unemployed as of the conversion 
of millionaires on this subject. It was not 
because people believed the complicated 
or simple financial argument, but it was 
the fact that the unemployed were 
offered an alternative by one Party, 


‘while no alternative was offered by 


anyone else, which led them undoubtedly 
to declare that these people at least were 
probably trying to do their best for them, 
and would give them a chance of work. 
If he ventured to address the House 
on this subject, it was because he had 
given some kind of intimate considera- 
tion to the various experiments which 
had been tried, which consideration had 
necessarily been forced upon him by his 
responsibility as representing a district 
where unemployment was not sporadic 
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but chronic, and where they have such a | 
contrast as 18 per 1,000 of the population 
out of employment in contradistinction 
to less than 1 in Manchester and other 
large northern towns. The distress com- 
mittee of his district had been compelled 
to adopt almost every kind of expedient 
which was possible under the law, 
though not with entire success, and 
therefore he thought the experience 
gained under such conditions might be 
useful to Members of the House in forming 
up their opinions as to future legislation. 
He had said that the distress com- 
mittees had failed, and he repeated that 
statement to-day. As one who had been 
a member of local bodies he had the 
natural hatred and contempt of all 
local bodies for the Central Executive. 
Certainly there was no desire on his part 
to defend the Local Government Board, 
which personally he thought needed 
severe cleansing from top to bottom. 
But if Members, instead of indulging in 
rather vague discussion, took the trouble 
to investigate the actual course and 
development of the subject, they would 
find that if there was any criminal 
responsibility in this matter, in the 
neglect of a great opportunity, in the 
return of a great part of the money 
which had been voted, it rested far more 
with the apathy and indifference and 
sometimes contempt of the local authority 
represented by the distress committee 
than with the Local Government Board. 
He knew that it had been exceedingly 
difficult to find work of a satisfactory 
kind under the definitions of the Act. 
He believed, however, that it would be as 
difficult to find satisfactory work if those 
definitions were enlarged, and he must 
confess that he had the profoundest 
distrust of any kind of organisation of 
skilled unemployed labour in either 
municipal or national concerns. He was 
perfectly willing to listen to any kind of 
argument as to the organisation of State 
cotton mills, jute factories, docks, or 
anything they liked, but in the name of 
all that was sane in Socialism, they were 
not going to start national industries 
out of unemployed labour—labour which 
had been squeezed outside the ordinary 
demand. But that did not mean that 
they could do nothing for the unem- 
ployed. He believed that development 
was possible along three lines, and he 
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could not see any other lines save those 
three. They had tried the rather heart- 
breaking experiment of local relief work. 
The sole idea of most distress com- 
mittees was to level a bit of land that did 
not want levelling, or sweep what did not 
want sweeping. But he could not 
believe that they were not making pro- 
gress in this particular matter. These 
so-called relief works had steadily im- 
proved from year to year. Whereas they 
had at one time reckoned the work 
under these experiments at some- 
thing like 800 per cent. more than 
it would have been with ordinary 
labour, they had now _ reduced 
that difference to something like 40 
per cent. more than the normal value. 
What exactly did the experiments mean ? 
They meant that the perpetual presence 
of casual labour, owing to the scandalous 
system described by the hon. Member for 
Jarrow, and the low grade factories, had 
developed a parasitic industry. They 
had a population along the riverside, and 
elsewhere in similar circumstances, which 
was the product of these industrial con- 
ditions—a population which had got out 
of the habit of regular work, which was 
accustomed to work two or three days a 
week, and which competed every day 
outside the docks when work could not 
be obtained there. He strongly pleaded 
with the House or the Government, in 
any kind of organisation which they 
might see fit to adopt for the utilisation of 
labour squeezed out of the ordinary 
demand, that they should take very 
great precautions that the labour should 
not consist of a system of industry 
which ought to be got rid of—a system 
such as the casual employment of men 
and women by private firms. They had 
been offered already a Bill to deal with 
the Port of London, and they had been 
told that it was not a Bill for philanthropy 
but for business. Philanthropy was 
business, and the only rational business. 
They should ask respectfully that what- 
ever new dock arrangements were made 
on the river there should be some definite 
effort to get rid of this system of casual 
employment. The dock companies had 
already got rid of it ; it was the shipping 
companies who were to blame and not the 
dock companies. If no attempt in that 
direction was made, he thought he could 
promise that the Bill would not be so 
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uncontroversial as might be expected. | 
The second attempt made was the land | 
colonies. They had tried with some | 
difficulty to break through the limita- | 
tions which were in the Small Holdings | 
Bill of last year in order to give a chance | 
to the unemployed, if they wished, to get | 
on to the land, but they had failed. Any- | 
one not familiar with the conditions at | 
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Hollesley Bay, who thought that a large | 
proportion of the men were willing to go | 


on to the land, would be met with a 
grievous disappointment. Only 5 per 
cent. of the men had volunteered, accord- 
ing to the figures given by the distress 
committee, and of tho e it was co iside ed 


that half would collapse altogether. | 


This being the one industry in which there 
was an unlimited demand for labour, they 
had at least a right to demand that this 
experiment should be tried. The third 
alternative was: migration. Against that 
a very strong protest was made by many, 
especially among the working classes of 
this country. They had been for long 
years resisting the idea, but he had come 
reluctantly to the conclusion that 
migration in England, as in Ireland, was 
the only remedy in the case of certain 
congested areas. When he found that 
some thousands of registered unem- 
ployed in his district were anxious 
to have a new chance, even in a new 


country if they could not get it in their | 


own, and when he found, despite the 
sensational statements about the starving 
unemployed in Canada, that the great 
majority of those already sent out had 
made a new start and done well, then he 
continued undisturbed his importunity of 
the President of the Local Government 
Board to relieve the congestion of some 
of these thousands of people who caused 
the prevalence of unskilled labour round 
the docks, and who now competed for 
two days work a week instead of having 
enough to give employment for six days. 
He would not indulge in the moving and 
eloquent rhetoric which he had heard 
from some of his friends, for he had 
not, like some of them, personal ex- 
perience, or he might be betrayed into 
words not convenient in the debates of 
that House in recounting the stories of his 
friends. He would merely say that they 
had a very great anxiety to hear what 
the Government proposals were in this | 
matter. They recognised that whatever 
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experimental in the present stage. It 
was in very sincere conviction they 
asked the Government not to adhere 
blindly to academic, priori argu- 
ments which were someti nes unanswer- 
able in debate but often entirely 
disproved by practice and experience, 
but that they would adopt pertinacious 
and unwearying action in the endeavour 
to discover the true pathway, to reform 


l 


*THeE PARLIAMENTARY SECKE- 
TARY To tHe LOCAL GOVERN MENT 
BOARD (Dr. MAcNAMARA, Camberwell, 
N.): L advance the plea at once that the 
xroblem of unemployment is one to 
which every social reformer is bound to 
give a great deal of anxious care. | 
congratulate the hon. Member for North 
West Ham on the way in which he has 
dealt with this question, and I con- 
gratulate the hon. Members opposite also. 
I have sorrowfully to admit that in hard 
times and severe weather, particularly in 
the great towns, this problem which is 
before us means suffering, more especially 
to women and children. The question 
is, what can the State do in this matter ! 
There are two things the State can do. 
The State can be ready with immediate 
palliatives to meet urgent di stress, 
always taking care in the application of 
the palliatives not to create evils greater 
than those it seeks to remove. In the 
second place I think that all members 
are agreed that this ought not to be a 
party question, but that members of all 
parties, in season and out of season, have 
got to seek to enact such schemes of soci«l 
reform as may strike at the root causes 
of unemployment, perchance sensibly to 
reduce its permanent proportions. Now 
this question of the application of im- 
mediate palliatives has been before the 
House for the last twenty years, in the 
form of circulars from the Local Govern- 
ment Board to the local authorities, the 
first of which was I think issued by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
West Birmingham, an admirable docu- 
ment. Down to 1905 things remained 
there, but, as the House knows, in 
1905, Parliament p ssed the _ first 
statutory enactment for dealing with 
unemployment. The terms of that 
Act are so familiar to hon. Members that 
I need not refer to them. I would like 
to point out, in reply to the hon. Member 
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for Leicester, that in 1905, under the 
Workmen’s Unemployed Act, there 
were 110,835 applications to distress 
committees, of which 73,817 were enter- 
tained, and work was found in 41,321 
cases. In the winter of 1906-7 there 
were only 87,000 applications, of which 
60,416 were entertained, and work was 
found in 36,280 cases. As to the ages of 
the applicants whose cases were enter- 
tained, in the winter of 1905-6 as many 
as 27°3 per cent. were under 30 and 
56°6 per cent. were under 40 years of 
age. In the winter of 1906-7 the pro- 
portion was 30-2 per cent. under 30 and 
586 per cent. under 40 years of age. 
As to occupations, in the winter 1905-6 
of the applicants whose cases were enter 
tained 51°5 per cent. were general or 
casual labourers, and 22°6 per cent. were 
engaged in the building trades. In the 
winter 1906-7, of the applicants whose 
cases were entertained, 52°5 per cent. 
were general or casual labourers and 
17‘7 per cent. were connected with 
the building trades. There were a 
number of unskilled persons in that 
category, and also a number of skilled 
persons; at any rate three-fourths 
of the applicants in both those years were 
either general labourers or connected 
with the building trade. The criticism 
of the Act of 1905 was pretty general 
because of the fact that it contained no 
provision for aid from the National 
Exchequer in order to set up a machinery 
to deal with the unemployed. As the 
hon. Gentleman the mover remarked, the 
problem of the unemployed was referred to 
in the King’s Speech in 1906, when it was 
proposed to deal with it. It is quite 
true that the question was not dealt 
with, but I must remind the hon. 
Member that Parliament, no doubt as the 
result of the criticism of the Act of 1905, 
placed at the disposal of the Local 
(Jovernment Boards for England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, a sum of £200,000, 
covering the period up to the end of 
March, 1907. Of that amount, my right 
hon. friend has had at his disposal 
£170,000; and he has granted to the 
London Unemployed Body £48,865 ; to 
the extra-metropolitan areas, £41,215 
of which West Ham got £25,000; and 
to the provincial committees, £15,000. 
Thus, down to 31st March, 1907, £105,420 
out of the £170,000 at disposal has been 
dispensed. It has been a matter of 
criticism that my right hon. friend did 
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not dispense the whole of the money. 
I am bound to say that I do not think 
_ that that criticism is either well informed 
or wise. I have been filled with admira- 
tion at the daily care and industry which 
my right hon. friend has given to this 
problem. He has investigated every 
application with the closest scrutiny, and 
_few men could have worked as he has 
done. When the time came for my right 
hon. friend’s holiday he went straight 
'to Germany to study the method of 
dealing with unemployment there. In 
_ the first place, the policy of the Local 
Government Board has been (and I hope 
that it will receive the endorsement of 
|this House irrespective of Party) to 
assist the unemployed in such a manner 
as to enable them to be more ready 
to assist themselves. In the second 
place, we have tried to get the grants 
spent on work of actual and sub- 
| stantial utility ; and thirdly, our object 
| has been to help the unemployed man into 
work without putting some already em- 
' ployed man out of work. It would have 
been the simplest thing to spend the 
whole £200,000 at once, or even 
£2,000,000 ; but that would have created 
greater evils than those which it was 
desired to remove. The whole problem 
involves grave social and economic issues ; 
and any one who says he has an 
instant and sovereign remedy is a very 
superficial observer. With regard to the 
criticism that all the grant was not 
spent, I may say that of the thirty- 
/one provincial distress committees who 
received grants at the end of the last 
financial year, nine had balances in hand 
of over £500, and five of over £100. 
The London Central Body had a balance 
‘in hand of £15,483. Possibly part of 
| those balances were ear-marked for work in 
course of execution, but at the end of the 
financial year there were the balances. In 
the present year the Local Government 
Board has dispensed over £50,00U pro- 
visionally—£38,000 in and around 
London and £12,000 in the provinces. 
But my right hon. friend has so speeded 
up the administration of the Board that 
no fewer than sixty-two loans for housing 
schemes involving an expenditure of 
£333,000 have been granted inthe last two 
years. As so many of the unemployed 
belong to the building trade, that must 
have a sensible effect. As to existing 
machinery, the whole thing is in an 
‘experimental stage. And I am bound to 
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point out that the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law had included in its reference 
this great question of unemployment. 
Its reference said— 

“To inquire—(1) Into the working of the 
laws relating to the relief of poor persons in the 
United Kingdom. (2) Into the various means 
which have been adopted outside the Poor Law 
for meeting distress arising from want of em- 
ployment, particularly during periods of 
severe industrial depression ; and to consider 
and report whether any, and if so what, 
modifications of the Poor Law or changes in 
their administration, or fresh legislation for 
dealing with distress are advisable.” 

I hope that we shall get their report— 
I shall be disappointed if we do not—this 
year. Ishall be disappointed if we do not 
get the Report of that Commission this 
vear,and we are bound, I think, to con- 
sider what will be the expert view of the 
people who have been very carefully 
considering this matter before we em- 
bark on further legislation, in the present 
experimental stage of the whole problem. 
Turning to the more serious problem: 
how can we strike permanently at the 
root cause of unemployment ?—although 
this is not a Party problem, I must refer 
to two different schools of thought, each 
of which thinks it has a magic solvent. 
There is first the Socialist. He says: 
“ Reconstitute society on an entirely new 
economic basis and abolish private 
ownership of wealth, the means of 
production and exchange.” I am 
referring to the views of the Seconder 
of the Resolution who the other day at 
the Hull Conference said they were pre- 
pared to submit that it was impossible 
ultimately to solve or completely to 
solve the unemployed problem until the 
development of public ownership took 
a proper grasp of the people of this 
country, and until that public ownership 
was put into operation to a certain extent 
so as to bring the great national concerns 
right under the supervision and control 
of a Democratic Government. This 
sounds all right, but there is only one 
small difficulty. This solution is not 
likely to come to pass just yet; and asa 
practical man desiring to do something 
for the unemployed, I am obliged to put 
that proposition aside as_ hopelessly 
chimerical. Then there is the tariff 
reformer who also has his magic solvent, 
and who proclaims it vigorously and loudly 
from the housetops. He says: ‘“ Vote 
for Tariff Reform, and_work for all.” 


Dr. Macnamara. 
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He says : “ Keep out the foreigner, give 
higher wages and more work for all.” [I 
will take two extracts. Ina recent speech 
of the hon. Member for the Walton 
Division of Liverpool, he said on 9th 
January— 

“Five per cent. of our skilled artisans were 
out of work to-day, while Germany could find 
work for every man who wanted it.” 

Then theShon.{Member for the Ludlow 
Division of Shropshire whom I quote 
from The Times, said— 

“Tf English industries had fair play we 
should not have as at present two workmen 
running after one employer, but two employers 
running after one workman.” 

These printed assurances fall a long way 
short, so far as I can gather, of those 
that are heard from street corners. On 
this subject I would like to make a 
frank confession. If this proposal to keep 
ont the foreigner is really to give employ- 





ment to our workpeople out of work, 
if I honestly thought this tariff reform 
proposal would promote the permanent 
well-being of the working classes I would 
take it up like a shot—[An Hon. MEMBER : 
“* Give it a trial.”’] for we must all be con- 
cerned for their permanent welfare ; but I 
am bound to say from all the examina- 
tion I have been able to make, that 
notwithstanding grave social — short- 
comings in this country—I do not deny 
that they exist, and that we are here to 
remove them—I am irresistibly driven 
to the conclusion that whether we take 
the percentage of unemployment at 
normal times, hours of labour, rates of 
wages in particular industries, or the 
purchasing powers of those wages, the 
amount of money the workman’s wife 
| has to spend on rent, food or clothing, 
week by week, the people of this Free 
Trade country are better off than those 
lof any of the Protectionist countries. 
Germany is a Tariff Reform paradise, 
yet they have from 30,000 to 60,000 
people in Berlin marching through the 
streets as unemployed. 











Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
What authority is the hon. Member 
quoting from ? 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: The Morning 
Post Special Correspondent. They have 
these 30,000 toa60,000 marching in 





procession through the streets of_Berlin 
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to make this simple plea that all duties | cottage provision, will stimulate the 
on food stuffs should be abolished. movement set up already by the passing 
Hon. Gentlemen know that «ccording | of the Small Holdings Act. Then, I donot 


o the reports the reply 
interests of law 
threat of the revolver and the sabre. 
I understand that America is another 


Tariff Reform paradise, and hon. Mem- 


bers have read how the processions | 


of unemployed in Chicago are dispersed 
with club and whip. I am very sorry 
but Iam bound to put the Tariff Reformer 
and his nostrums entirely on one side. 
What are some of the root causes of 
unemployment, and what can be done ? 


and order is a| 


I entirely agree with my hon. friend that | 


one considerable cause is the 


influx | 


of the labouring classes from the country- | 


side into the towns. It is a fact that 
in the 1881 Census there were* 983,919 


agricultural labourers and twenty years | 
Therefore in | 


after there were 689,292. 
the twenty years about one-third had 


either emigrated, particularly to Canada, | 


or had migrated to the towns. In the 
winter of 1905, an examination was 
made into the cases of 10,000 unem- 
ployed in London, and it appeared that 
from 86 to 94 per cent. of them 
were town-bred men pushed out of 
emplovment by stalwart villagers from 
the countryside. I will not put very 


in the} think that any man is honest who does 


not frankly tell the working classes in 
dealing with this question that a good 
deal of unemployment, with its con- 
comitant misery for the child and the 
woman, is due to the excessive drinking 
habits of a section of the people. The 
effective revision of our liquor laws with 
happier and brighter environment will 
be to lay a good deal of unemployment 
bythe heels. Thenag:in, itis a fact that 
every year there go out from the public ele- 
mentary schools of the country some 
200,000 small boys who have passed 
the 5th, 6th, and 7thstandards. They are 


| bright and intelligent, and as far as their 


/education has gone, it is the most 


thorough given in any civilised country 
in the world. If they could be taken 


'at that moment, and if there could be 


| reform would be 


high any single remedy for this involved 


problem. It is so complex that it must 
be dealt with in many ways. 


Mr. CURRAN said the hon. Gentle- 


man was in error in stating that they | 


were pushed out by men from the country- 
side. They were out because of the 
development of mechanical appliances. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA : My point is thet 
from 86 to 94 per cent. of these unem- 
ployed men were town bred men, and that 
since the 188] Census, there has been a 
great influx of country bred men, so 
that it is a reasonable conclusion that 
some of them at any rate have been 
pushed out by the stalwart villagers. 
We can sensibly affect the unemployed 
problem if we can stop that influx. I 
believe we will do that by the Small 
Holdings Act of last year. 
say it,will be done largely, but I believe 


the Housing Bill, by securing much more | 


superimposed on that education instruc- 
tion in skilled handicrafts a great 
carried out without 
overloading the highly skilled labour 
market. But these boys, as the results of 
the exigencies of home life have to 
become wage earners at once. They get 
5s., 68., or 7s., a week as errand-boys, or 
by similar employment, and after a few 
years their places are taken by the 
succession of similar small victims. Being 
wholly unskilled, and having no handi- 
craft, they drift about trying to find 
work. They find it very difficult. 
Nothing is more deteriorating than to be 
unemployed; and the result of that 
atmosphere is that many of them drift 
into the ranks of the unemployable. 
Thus, under twenty years of age, 
you have at any one time a 
steadily recruited army of 1,000,000 
young fellows whom our present system 


heads straight for the hopeless army of 


I do not | 


the unemployed and unemployable. I 
do not want to overload the skilled labour 
market ; but I say that if we could send 


‘these youths to trade schools and in- 
' dustrialise many scholarships, exhibitions, 
_and bursaries, under proper restrictions 
‘and limitations of course, we might do 


something to meet this unemployed. 


| problem which is, I admit ag.in and ag:in 


attention to the public health and sanita- | 
tion in the village areas and better) 


a very complex one. Again, the, problem 
might in some measure be affected if 
married women whose husbands are in a 
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position to maintain them, were to stay 
at home and look after their children 
instead of underselling adult male labour. 
In many cases they go into the factory 
or workshop, and the care of the children 
is not what it ought to be. In regard 
to the children themselves, many of 
them go far too early to work. To-day 
factory and workshop half-time is legal 
at twelve years of age, and there are som 
40,000 of these half-timers. In agricul- 
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ture half-time is legal at eleven years of | the reel. 


age, and there are some 40,000 hal -timers. 
It would be not only an enormous benefit | 
to the children themselves if the half- 
time age were extended, but it would 
react upon the question of children under- 
selling their fathers in the labour market. 
There may be an economic necessity for 
child labour, but we have got to do our 
best to deal with it. I hold, however, 
that there would be less unemployment 
of adults if there were not so much 
juvenile labour. Ido not say that I have 
touched on all the reforms necessary in 
dealing with this problem of the un- 
employed ; but I hold, fin lly, that some 
reform is imperative in our treatment of 
the casual labourer and the tramp. The 
incorrigible loafer is always with us. 
He is an eager applicant for work to the 
Distress Committees, but often he cannot 
do the work when itis offered to him. He 
has lost the habit of work if ever he had 
it, and too often he is too physically 
infirm to do it. Take the case of the 
scheme of work to plant trees in the 
Washburn Valley upon land belonging 
to the Corporation of Leeds adjacent to 
their water reservoirs. In November, 
1906, the Local Government Board made 
a grant of £1,000 to the Leeds Distress 
Committee in aid of the wages of the 
unemployed to be engaged on the work. 
The Distress Committee estimated that 
the scheme would give employment to 
fifty men for twenty weeks at a weekly 
cost of £60. But early in February, 1907, 
the Board ascertained that, although 
eleven weeks had elapsed since the grant 
of £1,000 was made, only £154 had “been 
spent by the Distress Committee. The 
explanation was that, of 293 men who were 
offered employment on the work, only 
139 accepted the offer, and that of these 
102 men presented themselves for work. 
Of the 102 men who actually commenced 
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and only two of the remainder obtained 
I saw these men my- 
self trying on a bleak November day to 
work out in Washburn Valley, and I 
noticed their physical condition. I con- 
fess that to me it was a wonder that 
some of them were able to stick so long 
at the work. A considerable percentage 
of them ought to be looked upon as 
physically and morally infirm and quite 
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unable to doa full day’s s work right off 








I quote a newspaper report 
| of a meeting, held in the Guildhall on 
20th December, 1907, of the Central Body 
for dealing with the unemployed in 


London :— 


“The Rev. J. H. Anderson complained that 
in connection with the London County Council 
scheme to employ 700 men during the winter 
in the parks, only 487 of the unemployed had 
applied for work. No fewer than 213 men 
registered as unemployed had actually refused 
work.” 


I daresay some of them were incorrigible 
loafers ; but some of them were unable 
to do much work. Now, what are we 
to do with those men? They 
the tramps’ ward in the workhouse. 
They get their bath—I am sorry to say 
not always in clean water. They 
half a pound of bread and water for 
cell 


90 into 


get 


supper, and then go to a or to 
an associated ward where they sleep. 
They get up in the morning, receive 


half a pound of bread and water for 
breakfast, and then do their labour task 
breaking stones, cutting wood, or work- 
ing out in the workhouse grounds. At 
the end of their task they go into the 
house, are given bread and a little cheese 
and water or a dish of thin skilly, again 


go into a small dark gloomy cell in 
many instances much inferior to the 


ordinary prison cell. At night they get 
another half a pound of bread and water, 
and in the morning they told in 
effect :—‘‘ You go away, and do not come 
back here again.”” That is, they are pushed 
on to the next local authority. That 
is a silly system, because it does nothing 
to regenerate the men, and I have seen 
scores of them during the last few months. 
I think that that system of treating 
casuals and tramps is another phase of 
a very serious and complex problem. 
In the case of the really honest man 
who wants work and is willing to work 


are 


work, fifty-six men afterwards gave it up —and I have met some, though not 


Dr 


. Macnumira 
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many—lI am bound tosay that that system 
is not only silly; it is brutal. I do not 
dogmatise ; I am not sure. But I fancy if 
we were to take these men fora period and 
build them up physically in a scientific 
manner and make them fit for regular 
habits of work, we might save some of 
them as permanent honest men, and 
enable them to go some sort of work for 
a living. When we get a full Report 
on the subject from the Poor Law Com- 
mission it may be well worthy of con- 
sideration whether something of that 
kind would not be preferable to the 
system we are now pursuing in the 
casual ward. I admit, even when I 
have rehearsed these abiding causes of 
unempioyment, and when we have con- 
sidered all the difficulties to be en- 
countered, that I have no magic solu- 
tion for the problem. I am aware that 
there are forces working against us in 
regard to this problem which it will 
be well-nigh impossible for us to control. 
The law is now in its experimental stage. 
We shall do well if we score an occasional 
success in the face of many failures. 
All we can do is that all of us, of all 
parties, should consider that day ill- 
spent indeed upon which we did not 
devote some thought to the task of 
devising means whereby we may be 
able to remove these evils which press 
with so much severity on our poorer 


folk. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 
cestershire, E.): The peculiarity of this 
debate is that all those who have spoken 
have found a certain amount of common 
ground as to the facts of unemployment, 
but they are not in agreement as to the 
remedy for it. [agree with most of what 
hon. Gentlemen have said as to the 
vravity of this question. I think it is one 
of increasing gravity and importance, and 
one which is becoming more serious ; and 
IT cannot conceal that in a matter of 
this kind everyone is entitled to bring, 
and bound to bring, whatever help he 
can towards its solution. I think it 
would have been impossible for me to 
avoid taking part in the discussion after 
the references made by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade and by 
the seconder of the resolution, to the 
views expresssed by many of us who 
are interested in Tariff Reform. The 
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hon. Gentleman who moved the resolution 
did not suggest any permanent solution 
of the question. In a few opening 
sentences he suggested that there was at 
the back of his mind a conviction that 
there might be such a reconstruction of 
our industrial and social system as was 
more particularly adumbrated by the 
seconder, and that that was the only cure 
for the evils which we deplore. So far, 
however, his suggestions were confined 
to certain small changes in the Act for 
which we, sitting on this side of the 
House, were primarily responsible. I 
think that some of his suggestions were 
good ones and worthy of consideration. 
I do not wish to criticise them, nor 
to criticise the general observations of 
the Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board as to the cause of 
the unfitness for work of some of the 
unemployed and their unsuitability for 
work when work is going. I quite agree 
that, in spite of everything you do, 
extravagant expenditure on drink pro- 
duces physical deterioration which keeps 
certain people from being reclaimable 
for useful employment. But so far as 
the reduction of that expenditure can be 
expected to remove the evils which 
confront us, it ought to have produced 
some effect already. No one can doubt 
that our people are very much more 
sober than they were twenty-five, fifty, 
or 100 years ago. Without waiting for 
legislation, thanks partly to the general 
growth, shall I say, of the sense of 
responsibility, to the sense of decency, 
and partly to philanthophic and religious 
work done by devoted individuals, great 
progress has been made in the matter of 
temperance ; but the problem of unem- 
ployment, as has been admitted on all 
sides, is present with us in as aggravated 
a form as it ever was. I think we 
cannot overestimate the magnitude of the 
seriousness of the problem, which in my 
opinion is of a dangerous character to the 
well-being of the people of the tite. 
The hon. Gentleman who introduced the 
Motion said he did not rise from these 
benches to propose Tariff Reform as a 
cure for all the evils from which the 
State suffers. I did not suppose that 
he would do anything of the kind. 
I do not suppose that anyone will do 
anything of the kind, and certainly I am 
not here to make any such claim, but 
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after the challenge that has been thrown 
out, I think I may repeat what I have 
said in the country, and call the atten- 
tion of the House to it. I think the 
trouble in this country is becoming more 
serious, but no action the Government 
can take, fiscal or administrative, can 
maintain trade always at the same level 
or always at an ascending scale. 
ever fiscal system, whatever laws you 
have in force, there will be fluctuations 
of trade, and these fluctuations of trade, 
aggravated as they sometimes are and 
sometimes caused by changes in weather 
and hard seasons, will throw people 
out of employment spasmodically and 


seasonally from time to time, and 
nothing that we or any Parliament 
can do will prevent it. That kind 
of lack of employment always has 


been with us, and we shall always be 
liable to it, whatever kind of measure we 
may adopt. But what we have now to 
consider and what I beg to call the 
attention of the House to, is not that 
spasmodic or seasonal unemployment, 
but that there has been at a time of 
boom. when the Board of Trade returns 
are all that a President of the Board 
would desire—that at such a period as 
that, when we have had year after year an 
unemploved scheme in existence and 
funds voted to find work for the unem- 
ployed, we are confronted with a state 
of things which shows that good trade 
has not sensibly reduced the amount of 
unemployment, but has left it as high in 
those good years as it was for the pre- 
ceding ten years. We are confronted 
with that as a state of things which has 
existed during a boom, and we dread to 
think what we may expect when the 
inevitable reaction from the boom falls 
with its full force upon us. I venture 
then to submit to the House, and this is 
my first point, that we are face to face 
with a new problem here, quite different 
from the spasmodic or seasonal unemploy- 
ment which we had before—we are face 
to face with a chronic unemployment 
which we may expect to grow even in 
good times and to increase largely in 
bad. Now why is it? It is not because 
our people drink more; they drink less. 
It is not because they are less educated ; 
they are more educated. I donot think 
it is to be explained by the introduction 
of machinery, though no doubt with 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain. 
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machinery you require more work in 
order to find employment for the same 
number of people. Let me say in pass- 
ing that the reason for the introduction 
of machinery is that you may produce 
more cheaply. That does not mean a 
reduction of wages. It may do ina given 
case, but it does not necessarily mean 
the reduction of the wages paid to the 
operative. Again, it may not mean, 
and constantly has not meant, judged 
over a period of years, any restriction 
in the number of people employed; 
on the contrary, it has led in very 
many cases to a very much greater 
employment. But at any rate, those 
whose god is cheapness cannot hold 
out the idea that the introduction of 
machinery is a bad thing, or is a thing 
which ought to be checked if the legis- 
lature can check it. I do not myself 
attribute it to that circumstance. I think 
a wider movement has been at work. 
I noticed some time ago in The Times 
an article by an occasional correspondent 
who draws attention to an aspect of this 
question which, I think, has not received 
the consideration it deserves. He set 
himself to consider to what we owe 
this growth of chronic unemployment, 
distinguished from the merely periodica 
and seasonal. He examined the Census 
Zeturns of 1881, contrasting them with 
those of 1901, the last available, and he 
arrived at some results which, he said, 
were a surprise to himself, and which, I 
think, may be a surprise to some Members 
of the House, and certainly have a great 
bearing on this question. After making 
allowances for certain groups of employed 
people who could not well be classified 
under one or other of the two heads I 
am going to mention, he divided the 
working population into those who were 
engaged in non-productive work and 
those who were engaged in the service 
of their fellows in one form or another. 
That includes all Government officials, 
Police, the Army, the Navy, and it 
includes distributors, carriers, and the 
like. What did he find? Why, that 
after making allowances for certain 
groups which he could not allot to either 
of those two heads, the Census enabled 
him to deal with, I think, 90 per cent. of 
the working population. He found that, 
although the Census of 1901 shows an 
increase over that of 1881 of 19 per cent. 
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amongst those engaged in productive 
labour, it shows an increase of 4¥-2 per 
cent. of those engaged in non-productive 
labour. Here I come into accord with 
the hon. Gentleman the Parliamentary 
Secretary. I think it is a very grave 
feature of our existing system that so 
many of our people are led into un- 
productive instead of productive labour. 
Unproductive labour is unskilled labour. 
[“ No.”’] I do not think that the hon. 
Member would dispute my statement if 
he understood the words that I am using. 
I do not eall agricultural labour unskilled 
labour. People sometimes talk of it as 
unskilled, but a good agricultural labourer 
is a skilled man, and there are far too few 
of them. [An Hon. MemBer: “ An 
engine-driver is unproductive.”] Oh, I 
see the point that is made, but I say 
that an agricultural labourer who has 
drifted out of his'own work and drifted 
into a town, may become an unskilled 
man. The hon. Member challenges the 
opposite side of my statement, and what 
he contends is that many of the people 
engaged in distribution and so on, are 
skilled labourers. That is quite true, 
but an enormous number of them are not 
skilled, or their skill is very limited and 
of a very special character, which causes 
them to find great difficulty in getting 
further employment if they once lose 
the particular work they have in hand. 
Take, for instance, carmen and carriers ; 
of course, among carmen there is a certain 
amount of skilled labour in the sense that 
the man has a horse and must have 
some powers of driving it. But the general 
increase for twenty years among the 
productive labourers being 19 per cent., 
that amongst carmen and carriers was 
117 per cent ; among the dockers, of the 
terrible conditions of whose employment 
the hon. Member for North West Ham 
spoke, the increase has been 134 per cent. 
and over. Why is it ? Here is a general 
movement which is turning off people from 
productive work into distributing work ; 
from manufacturing industries to trade 
distribution and service. 
that is responsible, in part, for the new 
aspect which the problem of unemploy- 
ment has taken; that it is responsible, 
in part, and a large part, for the fact 
that the unemployment has become 
chronic instead of merely spasmodic and 
seasonal; and if you want to go to the 
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root of the matter yon must increase the 
amount of productive labour for which 
the country can find occupation. I said 
just now that I was not one of those who 
pretended to have a universal panacea 
which would keep our trade always 
good and do away with all unemploy- 
ment. I have never said anything on 
any platform to give colour to that 
statement. But I have said this, that 
our present fiscal system, in my opinion, 
ageravates the lack of employment in 
bad times, and restricts our expansion 
and increase of wealth in good times, 
and if I am at all right in my diagnosis, 


‘that one of the most essential reforms at 


which you must aim, if vou are to deal 
with this growing question of unemploy- 
ment, is that you ought to increase pro- 
ductive employment, then fiscal reform 
is the means by which you must doit. I 
would have been content to leave this 
matter there, had it not been for the 
remarks that the seconder and the 
Parliamentary Secretary made in regard 
to Berlin and Chicago as a conclusive 
argument in claiming that no fiscal 
system can beneficially affect the state 
of employment in this country. The hon. 
Gentleman is a member of a Government 
Department and has access to official 
returns. Who is his authority for the 
statement that there were 60,000 men 
unemployed in Berlin? Apparently, it 
was a newspaper statement. 


An HON. MEMBER: Daily Mail. 


Dr. MACNAMARA (handing paper 
across the Table): No, it is the Morning 
Post, from their own correspondent. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: 
Do you object to my saying it was a 
newspaper report ? 


Dr. MACNAMARA: No. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
see that the statement by the corres- 
pondent of this paper is that the number 
of unemployed is already estimated at 
60,000 in Berlin and the suburbs and is 
causing grave anxiety. I venture to hope 
that the Local Government Board will 
try and get some better figures. I do 
not know whether there are any available 
officially, but it would be interesting for 
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us to know if there are. If I am rightly 
informed, this statement is not an official 
statement but one which originated in an 
article in a Berlin Socialistic paper, which 
took various statistics not one of which 
pretended to be statistics of the number 
of unemployed in any particular trade, 
but statistics which were adjusted and 
multiplied as the writer of the article 
thought proper in order to make them 
correspond with the population of Berlin 
so as to get the 60,000. But however 
that may be, 60,000 unemployed appears 
to me to be a very unlikely figure for a 
town like Berlin with a population of only 
2,000,000. I am not prepared to admit 
that any case is upset by a figure relating 
toasinglemonth. For the result of the 
working of the two systems you must 
take the average over a period of years, 
and when vou have made any allowance 
which you like in favour of each system 
the fact remains that there has been less 
unemployment in Germany than there 
has been here. The hon. Member 
for West Ham is very pessimistic as to 
any legislative panacea for unemploy- 
ment. He did not believe in the Act 


now in force or in any Amendment to | 


that Act, and the only remedy for un- 
employment that he could suggest was 
emigration. That is my recollection. 
The hon. Member is not now present in 
the House and if when he returns he tells 
me I am mistaken, well and good. His 
principal remedy is emigration. I do 
not think he put forward farm colonies 
as a general remedy. I understood him 
to say they were limited and that the 
only permanent remedy was emigration. 
I do not wish to do anything to dis- 
courage the Government from lending 
its assistance to organise and direct 
emigration, but as compared with Ger- 
many we have already a gigantic scheme 
of emigration. You must go back more 
than twenty years—to 188]—to find 
Germany heading the list of emigration. 
For many years past our yearly emigra- 
tion has been very large, whilst that of 
Germeny is decreasing. The last figures 
T saw of this country were forty for every 
10,000 of the population. Those for 
Germany were four for every 10,000. 
What we do see is that Germany, not 
with the very moderate measure of tariff 
reform which we advocate but with a 
high protectionist tariff, has been enabled 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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| to absorb the bulk of her emigrants” 
As to America, she has very few emi- 
_ grants. Some may leave America to 
return after a time, but vast numbers of 
/emigrants from other countries are 
‘absorbed by her industries. We have 
not any figures for America which can be 
trusted or are fit to quote for any 
| purpose or to prove anything by anybody ; 
| yet we know by the statements of our 
Consuls and by the reports of the labour 
| bureaux that practically all who are in 
/want of work and who are fit for work 
can find it, and that this gigantic influx 
of population has been absorbed in the 





‘industrial population. If all our un- 


employed had been absorbed in the same 
| way unemployment would have ceased 
toexist. Hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
'go about the country saying that our 
/exports are larger than ever, but the 
| Board of Trade gives ‘us returns to show 
‘that that is not so. Hon. Members 
| below the gangway talk about the boom. 
I think the boom has been exaggerated. 
Outside the two great trades of this 
country, the textile trade and coal 
/mining, very little advantage has been 
got out of the so-called boom by either 
‘the employers or the employed. And 
as tothe work-people, how are the state- 
‘ments with regard to the increase of 
wages borne out by the Labour Gazette ! 
I do not believe that the home markets 
for our goods have been growing as the 
‘German market has been growing, in 
the last few years. If we are to beat the 
Germans out of the field it must be by 
'the foreign trade. I will not trouble 
|the House with many figures but with 
| just one or two of the latest returns of 
| the Board of Trade. The right hon. 
| Gentleman the President of the Board of 
| Trade has issued a return of the net 
'exports of the United Kingdom and of 
‘Germany. It is arranged in periods of 
five years and begins with the five years 
ending 1886. It shows that at that time 
we had the lead of Germany by the 
average rate of £85,000,000 a year. In 
the next five years our lead had fallen to 
£81,000,000 ; in the next to £53,000,000 ; 
in the next to £33,000,000, and in the 
last five years ending 1906 it had fallen 
to £25,000,000. So that whereas twenty 
| years ago we averaged an export of 
| £85,000,000 a year more than Germany, 
ast year our average exports were only 
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£25,000,000 more than theirs. I will{ weve asking the Government to tackle 
not say that our system is wrong and the question without giving them a 
that theirs is right, but I do say that tithe of the time required. But he 
these statistics are conclusive evidence opposed the Motion for far de»per 
that their system is not a bad one and _reisons. He opposed it because unde:- 
has produced marvellous results. I do lying it was an idea which was 
not desire on this occasion to say any- fundamentally unsound. The truth 
thing more. I have but re-stated here of his contention was shown by the 
what I have stated in the country before request which had been made to his 
and mean to state again, namely, that | right hon. friend to spend the whole 
we believe that our proposed reform of £200,000 placed at his disposal on the 
our fiscal system is the only cure which unemployed. Personally, he thought it 
Parliament can apply—the only means by was a great pity that the right hon.. 
which the legislature can stimulate and Gentleman had spent any of it, for the 
increase the amount of work available in reason that money could not be speat 
this country. _for the benefit of the unemployed 
‘without others being thrown out of 

Mr. F. E. SMITH (Liverpool, Walton) | employment. The matter rested funda- 
rose, he said, not to take part in the | mentally on the truism that one sovereign 
debate but merely to put himself right} would not pay two se‘s of wages. If 
with the Parliamentary Secretary to | they took £200,000 from the taxpayer 
the Local Government Board. The hon. and spent it in the way suggested the 
Gentleman had referred to a speech | only effect would be that some people 
which he had delivered at Newport would be thrown out of employment 
on tariff reform, and had naturally inorder to bring others into employment. 
quoted The Times report of a speech | By that policy they did nothing to 
which took an hour and a half to deliver, | solve the problem of unemployment, 
and which quite properly could not all they did was to redistribute 
have much space devoted to it. employment. He agreed that this might 
Since that time he had had an opportunity | be desirable under certain circumstances,, 
of refreshing his memory from a fuller but he denied that they were in any 
report in a local paper, and so far as| way solving the problem of the unem- 
viv figures he gave were concerned | ployed. What good purpose was served 
he took them and quoted them exactly | in employing people to plant trees where 
as they appeared in the Labour Gazette. | they would not grow, or reclaiming land 
The statement he made with regard | which would be worthless after it had 
to employment in Germany was “em-| been reclaimed? It would be just as 
ployment in Germany is undoubtedly | profitable to spend such money in the 
very good, there is as much work to employment of powdered flunkeys as 
(lo as there are people to do it.” He| upon worthless reclamation work. He 
did not even make that statement of held that unless they could show that 
himself, but quoted it and proposed to | the work they wanted the unemployed 
quote it again. The words were those | to do was going to be nationally useful, 
of the President of the Board of Trade, it was a mistake to spend money upon 
and were used by that right hon. Gentle- | it. Hon. Members opposite simply 
iuan at the recent Colonial Conference. | asked for money to provide work 
He had found that argument very as an excuse for paying wages. If 
useful, and he proposed to continue to | the work were useful they would of 
use it. course start it at once and say “ This 
| thing has to be done.” But the Members 

*Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston) said | of the Labour Party did not say that. 
he ventured to oppose this Motion | What they said was, “‘ We want to find 


because it called upon the Government | work for the unemployed, therefore let 
to do sorfiething which was certainly | us invent some job that will excuse 
mischievious. This was, as the Parlia-|us in paying wages.” [Cries of “No, 
mentary Secretary had said, an ex- jno.”] What they really wanted was 
tremely difficult question and required | some excuse for paying wages to{the 
great thought. Hon. Members opposite ‘unemployed instead of bringing them 
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under the ordinary Poor Law. The 
hon. Member for Leicester had spoken 
of the iniquities of the present social 
system, but he would venture to remind 
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the hon. Member that it was much more | 
easy to show the iniquities of a system than | 


to invent a new one. Let them take 
the case, for example, of a baker who 
wanted shoes and a shoemaker who 
who wanted bread. The hon. Member 
for Leicester said it was a monstrous 
thing that those two people could not 
be brought together. 
solution of the problem proposed by the 
Labour Party was to take both men 
and set them to work planting trees on 
the top of a Scottish mountain. The 
seconder of this Motion did not make it 
quite clear whether he believed in the 
use of machinery or not. So far from 
machinery being the cause of unemploy- 
ment, it was the cause of employment. 
In the whole of the great county of 
Lancashire there were some 5,000,000 
people who practically lived upon machi- 
nery. What was the result of the practical 
application of the Socialists’ doctrine 
when administered by local authorities? 
In the East End of London a local 
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Yet the only, 


authority desired to find work for the 


unemployed. They resolved to give 
up the sweeping of the roads by machines, 
and they employed hand labour with 
the result that work which by machinery 
cost £486 actually cost by hand labour 
£3,569. He contended that that was 
a sheer waste of national wealth, and 
by destroying national wealth they 
destroyed the means of paying labour. 
The whole idea of those who supported 
unemployment schemes was that they 
should provide comfortable work for 
the unemployed which would be some- 
thing better than the Poor Law, and 
how was it beingdone? He vent ired to 
direct the : ttent onc f the House to a case 
where a labourer, with an excellent char- 
acter, was discharged from employment 
in the parks in London because his work 
was going to bedone by the unemployed. 
The Socialistic right to work simply 
meant the right of one man to take 
another man’s job from him. 
must be so, unless they increased 
the sum total of the national wealth, 
which was the only store out of 
which they could pay wages. 


they going to provide work for all. 


Mr. Harold Coz. 


This | 
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|the unemployed at the expense of the 
| British taxpayer ? One authority 
‘had put down the number of un- 
employed at 500,000, and to provide all 
those with work at 30s. per week would 
‘involve an expenditure of £40,000,000 
per annum. That would only be 
the beginning, for directly they had 
laid down that every man who ‘chose 
to ask the State for work was to 
have it found for him at 30s. a week 
there would be a great many more than 
500,000 to provide for, and the £40,000,000 
would have to be greatly increased. 
Then it should be remembered that 
the people doing this work at 30s. per 
week would be doing work that was 
not wanted. It was very easy to say 
that what people wanted was work, 
but that was not so; what they 
wanted was wages, and work was the 
only means of getting wages. Unless 
they increased the means out of which 
wages were paid they could not possibly 
increase employment. Socialism would 
not increase the funds out of which 
wages were paid, neither would Tariff 
Reform. How could they possibly in- 
crease the supply of commodities which 
were the real wages of labour by shutting 
out the good things that foreign countries 
were willing to send us? He was aware 
that some hon. Members opposite 
believed that Tariff Reform was going 
to make work for everybody. Did they 
believe for a moment that they could 
increase employment by shutting out 
foreign goods from this country? I 
so, how was it that not a single hon. 
Member opposite had ever had the 
courage to propose to shut out foreign 
goods by absolute prohibition? Hon. 
Members opposite boasted of their moder- 
ation in this matter. They contended 
that the working classes were being 
ruined by the importation of foreign 
goods, and what did they propose ? 
Simply a miserable 10 per cent. tariff. 
That was their remedy. What 
would the whole effect of such a tariff 
be? It would merely enable the home 
producer to sell at a higher price than 
he would otherwise have been able to 
command. It was clear that there would 
be no protection unless the home pro- 
ducer was put into a better position. 
In other words, it meant enabling the 
home producer to get a better price, 
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not necessarily better than he was | 
getting to-day, but a better price | 
than he would get without protection. | 
The home producer’s customers would | 
have to pay that better price, there- | 
fore, they would have to part with 
more of their money, and they would 
be left with less money to spend upon | 
other things. In other words, they 
would have less money to spend in 
giving employment to British industries. 
It was a great mistake to discuss this 
question of unemployment as a question | 
apart. It was part of the broader 
question of poverty. The rich did not 
mind being unemployed. They could only | 
approach the solution of this great problem | 
very gradually on the broad general 
lines which the world had _ hitherto | 
followed. He did not think any hon. 
Member opposite would contend that | 
this country was poorer now than it 
was, say, 100 or 200 years ago. [An)| 
Hon. MemBer: “ Yes.”] This nation | 
and most other nations had enormously | 
advanced in wealth during the last 
twenty, 100 or 1,000 years. Their policy, 
therefore, should be to continue on the | 
same lines, and instead of destroying | 
those fundamental institutions which 
had enabled them to make so much 
progress in the past, they should utilise 
those institutions to secure still greater 
progres; in the future. 


Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.) said he 
had never before listened to a debate | 
in the House which had so convinced 
him of the inability of the House of 
Commons to grapple with any of the 
characteristic economic problems which 
affected Ireland. Certain nostrums had 
been put forward for the solution of the 
unemployment problem. With reference 
to tariff reform, if it could be directed 
from Dublin and made to operate in 
favour of Irish products, probably they 
would be able to coincide with some 
of the Tariff Reformer’s ideas, but the 
present tariff reform proposals would 
only have the effect of benefiting certain 
unemployed politicians sitting on the 
Front Opposition Bench. It had been 
said that Socialism would be an effective 
cure, but he did not want to discuss 
that. He agreed with everything in 
Socialism except the theory upon which 
it was based. The solution he would 
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venture to put forward for unemploy- 
ment was Home Rule. The economic 
differences between Ireland and England 
were of such an organic character that 
practically none of the discussion which 
had taken place upon this Motion had 
any reference to Ireland. In England 
they had to deal with a population 
65 per cent. of which was urban and 
industrial, whilst in Ireland 65 per cent. 
of the population was rural and agri- 
In England they had started 
some people upon small holdings and 
in Ireland they were making a system- 


atic effort to develop other industries 


beside agriculture. But the differences 
between the two countries were so 
marked that the greater part of the dis- 
cussion which had taken place was entirely 
irrelevant to Ireland. The problem of un- 
employment in Ireland was more fami- 


liarly known as the problem of emigra- 


tion. No less than 46,000 people emi- 
grated from Ireland every year because 
they could not find employment. Last 


'year the figures showed a marked in- 


crease over the previous year. In Ire- 
land they had a very simple way of 
dealing with unemployment, viz., ex- 
porting the population to the United 
States. Those 40,000 to 50,000 emi- 
grants were not the wounded soldiers 
of industry, they were not men and 
women broken in strength and spirit 
by circumstances against which they 
were not able to cope, but the very 
flower of the young manhood and 
womanhood of Ireland. That was the 
characteristic problem of unemployment 
in Ireland and how were they going to 
solve it? They could only solve it by 
accepting and carrying into operation 
the programme of the cattle-drivers. 
The state of things in Ireland was due 
to the misuse of Irish land by the Irish 
ranchers. Although the preservation of 
peace in Ireland, he agreed, was an im- 
portant thing, in his opinion the pre- 
servation of the people was a good deal 
more important. He did not propose 
to say one word more about the great 
problem connected with the land beyond 
stating that the only way to solve the 
question of unemployment in Ireland 
was to split up the great ranches and 
put them in possession of men who 
would till them. There were, however, 
one or two subsidiary points. With 
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regard to what the Secretary to the 
Local Government Board had said about 
education, he wished to point out 
that in Ireland there were scores of boys 
and girls going through a literary cur- 
riculum in the schools which was having 
no effect upon them except to enable 
them to read the daily papers. In his 
opinion at least two-thirds of those 
boys and girls would be far better served 
if they had better opportunities of in- 
dustrial training and technical instruc- 
tion. The emigration returns showed an 
enormous predominance of what was 
called the unskilled labourer, as far 
as Ireland was concerned. Complaint 
had been made that legislation affect- 


ing these matters was enormously 
behind in England, but he wisked 


to point out that in Ireland they had 
not got an Unemployed Act, and they 
had no machinery of any kind what- 
ever for dealing with the problem out- 
side the Poor Law. There was no man 
in Ireland who had had any personal 
experience who would disagree with 
him when he said that the system in 
existence did nothing but degrade and in- 
capacitate everybody who took refuge 
within its portals. The Poor Law Com- 
mission had investigated this question 
thoroughly and had reported upon it, but 
their recommendations had not been acted 
upon although approved by everybody in 
Ireland who understood the problem. 
And what was the reason for this? 
Simply because a Commission in England 
had been entrusted with some powers 
as far as Ireland was concerned, and 
Irishmen were being compelled to wait 
for a reform of the Irish Poor Law system 
until a report had been made, which 
could not possibly give them one fresh 
fact affecting the solution of the problem 
in Ireland. The real thing which lay 
at the basis of a solution of this question 
in Ireland was the land problem. That 
problem must be tackled before very 
long in a courageous and radical manner. 
If the Government would only do that 
they would deprive hon. Members sitting 
on the Front Opposition Bench of an 
opportunity of engaging in platitudes 
and diatribes relating to law and order 
in Ireland. 


Mr. H. J. TENNANT (Berwickshire) 
said the House had listened with interest 
Mr. Kettle. 
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to the speech of the” hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down, and ‘more specially 
to that part in which he called attention 
to the fact that Ireland sent from her 
shores a large proportion’ of her sons, 
not as the wounded soldiers of industry, 
but as young men just beginning life, 
full of youth and health? and strength 
—men who might be most capable 
citizens of the country. If he felt that 
the money expended by the State in 
endeavouring to deal with the question 
of unemployment were thrown away, 
he would say, and he thought the House 
would agree with him, that no more 
should be spent. As the Parliamentary 
Secretary had pointed out, the money 
expended had been devoted to schemes 
which were largely experimental. It was 





true that some of the money had been 
most disadvantageously spent; he 
| concurred with the hon. Member for 
‘ Preston that some of it had been wasted. 
But it had not been all wasted. Ex- 
periments had been made in providing 
work in some parts of England, and in 
providing workrooms in London for 


women, which were of the greatest 
value. The President of the Local 
Government Board and the Pariia- 


mentary Secretary were ever ready to 
listen to the cry of women and children, 
and he would appeal to them to use the 
powers placed in their hands to put 
women upon the land for the cultivation 
of fruit, and more particularly the pre- 
serving of fruit, and the establishment 
of model laundries in which the work 
could be carried on by women, who would 
in this way be rescued with their children 
from the terrors surrounding town life. 
He controverted the statement of the 
hon. Member for the Walton Division 
of Liverpool that employment in Ger- 
many was all that could be desired. 
That might have been true in the month 
of June last. He remembered that a 
debate took place in the Reichstag in 
which the Minister for the Interior said 
that he viewed with great alarm the 
conditions of unemployment in Germany. 
He was pleased to hear the speech of his 
hon. friend the Parliamentary Secre- 
tary. The Local Government Board 
was paying great attention to these 
matters. The Parliamentary Secre- 
tary had spent his holidays in 
trying to come to some decision as to the 
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best means of spending the money, and 
he had arrived at the conclusion at which 
one and all, he supposed, had arrived, 


that there was no one nostrum which | 
would be an absolute cure for the present | 


condition of things. He was pleased 
moreover to know that in the view of the 


Parliamentary Secretary unemployment | 


was to a certain extent created not by 
the system of capitalism, but to the 
system under which capitalism was 
worked by parties employing children, 
who competed against parents, and by 
bringing into factories married women 
who ought to be attending to their homes 
and to the comforts of their children. 
That was what led to the bringing up of 
sickly children who, when they grew up, 
filled the ranks of the unemployed. He 
had seen enough of the dangerous trades 
to know how they conduced to unem- 
ployment. If parents suffered from lead 
poisoning, the results were bound to be 
felt by the children. He believed that 
the Hollesley Bay experiment had done 
the greatest possible good. It had shown 
that people unacquainted with agricul- 
ture could be trained to work upon the 
land, and that their labours could pro- 
duce the best possible results. 
not concur with what was said by the 
hon. Member for West Ham as to the 
percentage of persons who became quali- 
fed in this way for agricultural work. 
He believed that a very large proportion 
of the people at Hollesley Bay were able 
to undertake agriculture upon their own 
resources at this moment. The late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had pointed 
out that we had been living in booming 
times, and that our trade had shown ex- 
traordinary expansion. The right hon. 
Gentleman had also stated that the un- 
employed were increasing in number. 
He believed that to be true, and a number 
of the causes and remedies had already 
been indicated. There was yet another 
matter which he would ask the Govern- | 
ment and all who were interested in the 
problem to take into serious considera- 
tion. If we were now, as he believed | 
we were, upon a downward curve in| 
our commercial prosperity, it behoved | 


each and all, and more particularly | 
ee 


the Government, to consider seriously | 
whether there were those ee 
which might be tried, and on — 
eventually they might be able to promote 
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|a scheme, not of an experimental kind, 
| but one which would overcome the great 
evils with which they had to deal. 


Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, S.): I 
_do not propose to detain the House more 
than a short time, but I think it would 
not be respectful on my part if I were to 
_allow the debate to close without saying 
_a few words with reference to my share 
of the responsibility for the legislation to 
which such constant allusion has been 
made. This debate has made more than 
one thing clear. I entirely agree with 
many of those who have spoken that this 
question is above the level of mere party 
questions. But I cannot forget that the 
Party which criticised so severely the Act 
of 1905 when it was brought forward has 
not during two years of office been able 
to elaborate anything better. It is only 
fair that when we have the opportunity 
we should remind them that when they 
were in our position on this side of the 
House they indulged in criticism which 
now they cannot translate into action. 
Only two suggestions for dealing with 
this problem have been made in the 
course of the debate. The first is that of 
Socialism, recommended by the seconder 
of the Amendment. His argument, 
used as it was by him, makes it per- 
fectly clear that those of us who do 
not share his views, and who do not 
believe that the advocates of Socialism 
have ever shown how they are going to 
remove the causes of unemployment, 
find it impossible to vote for the Amend- 
ment. That Amendment, whatever 
the arguments used in support of it, 
clearly leads to the inference, if not the 
absolute conclusion, that it is only by an 
entire change in our social system—an 
entire change root and branch—a romedy 
is to be found for the difficulty which 
we are now engaged in discussing. 
Therefore, although I have one or two 
small suggestions to make, I do not make 
them as one who is prepared to support 
the Amendment. I deeply deplore, as 
everyone must, that unemployment is so 
serious an evil and that it does not tend 
to diminish but is actually increasing, as 
has been eloquently pointed out, in a time 
of great trade boom and proclaimed by 
all as a time of great prosperity. I am not 
sure whether the praise the hon. Member 
for Leicester has been good enough to 
bestow on me as responsible for the Act 
of 1905 is due so much to its enactments 
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as to the fact that the hon. Member, 
capable as he is of making the fullest 
possible use of any advantage that comes 
in his way, has found it useful to him in 
advocating his own policy. I have never 
been other than clear with the House as 
to the objects of that Act, and the reasons 
which influenced the Government of which 
I was a member in passing it into law. 
Although it has been criticised to-day and 
on previous occasions and some have des- 
cribed it as useful, I do not think the 
Minister now at the Local Government 
Board will deny that, if this Act had not 
been on the Statute-book, and if it had 
not been for the experience gained from 
its administration, although it has not 
done all that was expected of it, this 
debate would uot have been so inter- 
esting, and we should have been deprived 
of much accurate and useful knowledge on 
the subject. The Act is worth a little more 
commendation than some hon. gentlemen 
are prepared to give it. The mover of 
the Amendment said there had been 
60,000 selected applicants for work before 
the Act came into force. That may be so ; 
but we had no means of knowing whether 
the men were capable or not. If some 
public money has been wasted, it was 
wasted much more prodigally before. It 
does not matter whether the money comes 
out of the poor rate for the maintenance 
of roads or from grants from the Local 
Government Board to find work for the 
unemployed—the money comes from the 
pockets of the people. The real object 
of the Act is to enable authorities to deal 
with unemployment in a more practical 
way, and in that respect it has been 
justified by results. I should be glad if 
it were possible to enable the central 
authority to carry the Hollesley Bay 
experiment somewhat further, though 
that was not the basis of my scheme, and 
I think we are much indebted to Mr. 
Fels for the experiment being made ; but 
when I say that, I wish frankly to add 
that I am very loth to urge upon the 
President of the Local Government Board 
any precise or definite step in regard to 
the existing Act for this reason. It was 
well said by the proposer of the Amend- 
ment that in our desire to deal with this 
problem in a sympathetic and humane 


fashion we might actually do more harm 
than good by the steps we took. The 


Local Government Board must have 
information at their disposal which is 
not at the disposal of the House, and 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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we will have to trust to that Department 
more and more. They must be the 


best judges of the way in which 
experiment could be extended or some 
fresh effort made. When the hon, 


Member for Preston put the question 
whether the condition of the people of 
this country would be improved by 


‘checking the introduction of foreign-made 


articles, I could not help asking myself 
whether that argument was always going 
to prevail with those who now, in the 
streets of our seaport towns, seek work 
which they cannot get. and who see every 
day on the quays of those ports multitudes 
of articles brought in which they can 
make. We have not got the powers of 
purchase of which the hon. Member 
spoke. The right hon. Member for East 
Worcestershire has spoken not merely 
for himself, but for his colleagues. We 
have never said that work for all would 
be found by any change, but we believe 
that by the change of which he spoke 
more work would be found. Looking 
for the present at the problem from the 
narrower standpoint, | would urge that 
efforts ought to be made to prevent the 
unemployed being so long out of work as 
to become unemployable. This can be 
done by machinery of the kind set up by 
the Unemployed Act. That Act may 
want amendment; its machinery may 
want to be extended. I have not before 
considered the question of the widening 
of the area ; but I do not see why that 
should not be a suggestion worth con- 
sidering, although I do not quite follow 
how it is going to confer the benefit 
suggested. Other Amendments may be in- 
troduced to strengthen the Act. If these 
Amendments followed the principle of the 
Act, they would receive from the Opposi- 
tion favourable consideration. By the 
changes the Government are not prepared 
to make they would largely lessen the 
pressure which led to the creation of the 
unemployed. The temporary problem 
can be dealt with without adopting the 
policy of hon. gentlemen who have to- 
night taken a totally ditterent view from 
ours. Although I remember the criti- 
cisms of hon. and right hon. Members 
opposite when I and my colleagues were 
in their places, I will not retaliate. I 
do not wish to play the part of critic or of 
active enemy. While I have the most 
hearty sympathy with the movement 
| which has for its object the lessening of 
‘the evils arising out of unemployment, I 
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cannot myself vote for an Amendment | sympathy of the whole House, which was 
which I believe would carry with it the | undoubtedly interested at present in 
inevitable consequence of committing my | dealing with the unemployed question— 
Party to a change of a character we |in regard to this were created in a very 
do not approve, and for which, if we were | large measure by the official tendency to 
in the places of Ministers, we could not be | crush the problem and not to deal with 
personally responsible. 'it. The administrative methods had 

| accentuated the trouble, and the worst 
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Mr. CROOKS (Woolwich) said that | 
he was delighted that the right hon. | 
Member for S. Dublin had intervened in | 
the debate, but he thought that the 
right hon. Gentleman would admit, so | 
far as his first observations were con- 
cerned, that his references to the criticism 
of his Act did not apply to hon. Mem- | 
bers below the gangway. The Charity | 
Organization Society, which was a society 
of organization and of no charity, said 
that there would have been no Bill—that | 
itwould never gone through the House— 
but for Poplar. 


cases of destitution were sent to the 
central body with the result that the real 
workers were on the street waiting for 
work which never came. What they 
complained of was that the Local Govern- 
ment Board under this Act had power to 
hinder but were under no obligation to 
suggest schemes of work, and the remark- 
able schemes of administration such as 
Hollesley Bay, training colonies, and 


| workshops for women, made the position 


almost hopeless. The principle they had 
always wished to establish was work and 
not relief for the unemployed, and to 


‘make this possible they should have the 


Mr. WALTER LONG said he did | 
not complain of the criticisms of the) 
labour Party. He admitted that they 
had given very valuable assistance, but 
they had also shared the criticism of hon. 
gentlemen opposite. 


Mr. CROOKS said that if they had 
had the original Bill as proposed by the , 
right hon. Gentleman instead of as it was 
redrafted after he went to Ireland, he 
would have been satisfied, but that was 
not the Act they had beforethem. They 
regretted very much that the right hon. 
Gentleman went away to Ireland at that | 
time, because if he had not they would | 
have had a much better Act than they 
had now. The President of the Local | 
Government Board had said, and he 
believed that he would agree with these | 
words at that moment, as he did not see 
why he should have changed his mind, 
that it was time that this question was 
taken out of the hands of amateurs and 
put into the hands of those who were 
paid to deal with it. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joun 
Burns, Battersea): That is what 
happened. 


Mr. CROOKS: Very well, then, they 
were all right. Now it had become his 
turn to deal with it, and of course he was 
paid to do it. But the difficulties of the 
whole Act—and he wanted to claim the 





power of organization and the intention 
to put it in force, which had not been 
attempted in the slightest degree up to 
the present moment. The very training 


‘of the Local Government Board was 


against doing anything for the honest 
unemployed, because everything that the 
Department did was on a Poor Law 
basis. The officials could not help it, it 


| was the training of the Department, and 


he wvuld probably be as harsh and 


| foolish as the Local Government Board if 


he had been trained in that school. He 
had been studying Poor Law adminis- 
tration. What had been done with 
regard to Hollesley Bay, which to his 
mind was a glorified workhouse, and 
not a method of dealing with the 
unemployed? They had always at- 
tempted to make the authorities under- 
stand that while the first duty of the 
central authority was to organise work, 
they had never attempted to do anything 
of the kind. ‘They had been saying 
all the time “Produce to me a com- 
plete scheme which shall have my 
approval, and then [ will consider whether 
I can give you a grant or not” What 
had been evolved out of the great Poor 
Law sinte 1839? Allit had ever evolved 
was stone work, oakum picking, and 
grinding corn, work which could be very 
much better done elsewhere. Had hon. 
gentlemen ever considered that that 
was a waste public of money? He 
remembered a great outcry in 1895, 
when a number of people were crying 
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for bread. 
connected opened a stone-yard. They 


could not get any advice from the 
Local Government Board in those days ; 
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they said “You must give the mena 


”? 


task such as they are able to perform, 
and the result was that they broke stones 
at a cost of £3 12s. 6d. a yard, when 
the trade union price was 2s. 6d. If 
a man had to pick his four pounds 
of oakum, they paid someone to bring 
him the oakum to pick, and it cost £10 
or £12 a ton, and then they sold it for 
10s. It was very much the same with 
grinding corn. Then there was a modi- 
fied test for the workhouse ; the loafer 
could always find an excuse for doing 
nothing. The loafer, he might say, was 
not confined to aclass. It might be a 
rich loafer who had got a lot of money 
and would not pay it out in wages—he 
was loafing about spending his time in 
idleness, and they could not make him 
work or spend his money. Jt showed 
how very common human nature was, 
whether it was in wealth or in poverty. 
It was said that the wealthy man, if you 
gave him a job, would not stop at it. He 

new that; they were the pioneers of 
the Empire, pushing about in all direc- 
tions to find something soft, instead of 
something hard. Such pioneers were not 
often of the poorer class. They might 
run a Jameson Raid, or do things like 
that. They were not doing anything 
useful, but they were doing the public 
out of a good deal. After all, there was 
much of a muchness about this world. 
They asked the Department what they 
were going to do with the starving men 
now? Do not let them tell him that they 
had not a plan, or that it was not yet 
settled. The problem was that of to-day, 
and they wanted to know what the 
Government were going to do now. No 
doubt the Local Government Board would 
make inquiries, and the President could 
tell a great many good stories about in- 
quiries. The right hon. Gentleman knew 
that the poor had been inquired into 
in every portion of their class, by one 
Department of the State or another. 
They had, indeed, sent the son of a 
lord to inquire, and he had a great 
respect for the sons of lords, because 
they dodged the work somehow. He 
was sent down to the East End to make 
a private inquiry as to the conditions of 
casual labour. Wouid he go to the 
dock gates to-morrow morning if there 
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was a ship up, and would he see in the 
dark misty cold hundreds of men waving 
their hands in the passage-way praying 
to be taken on? Would he report that 
to the Local Government Board as a 
reason.why they should do something, 
or would he make the stereotyped report 
| that having made the necessary investiga- 
‘tions he had to report so-andso? The 
| half-hearted and indifferent administra- 
‘tion of this Act had made matters 
| infinitely worse. The Bill of the right 
|hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Dublin was a foundation stone on which 
‘they might have built good things, but 
‘they had not got it. The distress com- 
| mittees wanted a man to be in destitu- 
| tion before they interfered. Here again 
‘the Local Government Board’s cloven 
hoof applied—they could not do anything 
for a man who was just out of work and 
| wanted to be saved. The standard was 
‘absolute destitution before they could 
‘look at him. ‘That was the wickedest 
‘thing in all Poor Law administration, 
that it could not deal with persons until 
they were destitute. He knew of a case 
'of an aged woman going and offering 
/£25 to the board of guardians as she 
' was old and did not know how she was 
| to go on, but she was told she had better 
| go and spend the money as she was not 
| yet destitute. Would the hon. Member 
| for Preston think over that when he was 
pondering about thrift? The distress 
|committees registered thousands of names 
;and made inquiries which were distaste- 
‘ful to decent and honest folk. This 
;might have been an advantage at first, 
' but not later on. A man was asked to 
| declare that he had not received parochial 
relief within a given time, and yet the 
| Act came into operation after an exceed- 
| ingly bad period, and there were a lot of 
'decent men who had been obliged to 
apply for relief. A year was to elapse if 
a man had received relief, and if he had 
received it within two months he had to 
wait ten months and then he was told 
they would see what they could do. 
That was true, and not to be laughed at. 
It was a fact. There were many decent 
clean homes with six children in them, 
which men had tried to preserve, and if 
one of these men went just before Christ- 
mas and applied for a little bread he had to 
wait twelve months before he got anything 
under the Act, which nobody would deny 
needed amendment and there was no 
reason why it should not be amended. 
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They had been told and would be told 
many times, not perhaps by politicians 
who could be questioned in the House, 
but by others, that tariff reform was 
going to do it all. The references to 
tariff reform that day had been very 
guarded. It had been said that it would 
not solve this problem, but the grama- 
phone said it would, and they could not 
argue witha gramaphone. Heremembered 
being in the country recently and walking 
down a country road with a friend to 
whom a farmer had sold a dog. They 
ran up against the farmer who said, 
“How is the dog going on?’ His friend 


replied, “ Oh, the dog is a very good dog. | 
If anybody comes into the place at nights | 
' reclamation, main road repairing, and even 


T have only to tell him to bark and he 
barks.” 
the gramaphone. They spoke into it and 
sent it out into the country to bark, 
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That was what they did with | 


They said that the Government wa; a | 
wretched Government, and did not the | 
workers think a fair-sized loaf was dear | 
at ld. if they had not the penny to pay | 


for it? Let them come over to the Tariff 
Reform and pay 14d. for the loaf and 
give themselves a chance. But what was 


being done for the people who were wait- | 
‘inspector could be sent down with the 


ing for their chance? Not half enough ! 
Unfortunately these memi’s great2:! 
anxiety was their next meal. Those who 
were half-way up the ladder and who 
thought they had made themselves secure 
against poverty, and those who were up 
at the top of the ladder and who believed 
they were absolutely safe, would do well 
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the House think what that meant. The 
man who in October was a valuable 
asset, had lost his manhood in February. 
He had been made to crawl and cringe 
to distress committees; to men who in 
point of manhood were not fit to unlace 
his shoes. The hon. Member for West 
Ham had seemed to speak in most 
pessimistic terws and to think that 
nothing could be done, and that if 
left alone the whole thing would come 
right. Their remedy, on the other hand, 
was to bring into operation a Department 
which should find out what work could 
and ought to be done in times of distress ; 
which should get out a schedule of 
work in afforestation, coast erosion, river 


think about making a military road 
round the Kingdom ; a department which 
could obtain from every local authority 
throughout the land a statement as to 
what work they had which could be put 
in operation in times of commercial 
depression. All the work should be 
tabulated and sent to the proper office, 
so that in time of distress they could 
apply for a grant from the Exchequer or 
for permission to raise a loan. Then an 


nerhans six months 
before, ana ¢ould decide when on ths 


| spot whether the work to be done should 


to remember that there were multitudes | 
of hungry men at the bottom who might | 


some day become dangerous and pull the 
ladder down. 


The House had capacity | 


to think and to act, and were under an_ 
obligation from the Imperial standpoint | 


to do their best for those who were ready 
and willing to work unless, indeed, they 
were left so long that they did not care 
whether they worked or not. The man 
who came in October and implored them 
to get him a job, in December was a little 
harder in his demand ; meet him in Febru- 
ary and he said, “Have you got a job 
for us now. No! You are like all poli- 
ticians, you can tell a good tale in election 
times, but you can’t do anything for us.” 
When they met that man a little later he 
insulted them. If they asked him then 
if he had found a job yet his reply was, 
“No, I don’t want a job, I can do without 
it, and I can do without you too.” Let 





be done at the local or national expense. 
It could not be wondered at that those 
who had to hear these awful tales of want 
and see the hearts of brave men and 
women broken in this way should be 
impatient. The curse on man was that 
he should earn his bread in the sweat of 
his brow. Men were beseeching per- 
mission so to earn their bread, and it was 
denied them. How many times had not 
their hearts bled when they looked at 
the little children trying to eke out an 
existence selling papers or flowers or 
matches. Had hon. Members ever 
thought of those little children and com- 
pared them with their own? Had they 
ever thought of the life they lived with 
all the sweet innocence of childhood lost 
to them? Had they ever got into 
conversation with those little children of 
the streets: the children of the unem- 
ployed, or, if they pleased, the unemploy- 
able ? They had been robbed of all their 
sweet innocence, their souls had been 
taken out of them, and in their place 
had been put the souls of little old 
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cunning men and women. Wealth there | 
was in abundance, wealth beyond the | 
dreams of avarice— 
“ More than would for all suffice 
Earth from her fuil bosom bears, 
Yet in cities wolfish eyes 

Haunt the windows and the doors.” 
Would this House never be stirred to a| 
sense of its responsibility? Would it. 
never be moved to live up to. a sense | 
of its obligations? Let it 
offer to willing workers work, and | 
to unwilling workers work even of | 
the strongest disciplinary character. For | 
the discipline of the man meant glory for 
the woman and happy and contented | 
lives for the little children. 


*\Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham) 
said the speech to which the House had 
just listened was an extremely interesting | 
one, and the point to which he would like 
first to refer was that at which the hon. 
Member had hinted in his concluding | 
sentences, namely, the case of those who 
were not willing to work. They had 
already had a report recommending 
immediate legislation on that subject, and 
he was in accord with that report. It was | 
high time the House did deal with that 
subject, which was perplexing not only 
all social reformers but everybody who 
had anything to do with the administra- 
tion of the Poor Jaw, especially in the 
rural districts. He, however, wished to 
ask this question of the House. All were | 
in favour of dealing with those who 
refused to work and of dealing with them 
in a most drastic fashion, but where was 


the logic of compelling an unwilling man | 


to do useful work and leaving the willing 
man without the necessary employment ? 
It seemed to him that they had no sound 
ground for dealing with vagrants and 
wastrels until, and unless, they undertook 
at the same time to deal with those 
who honestly desired to be employed and 
were unable te find work. He confessed 
he did not see how that question was to 
be answered. If they all agreed that 
they must compel to work those who would 
not labour then they must also agree 
that those who were willing to work 
must have employment found for them. 
He did, however, quarrel with a 
phrase now very much in vogue, he 
meant “the right to work.” It was 
an unfortunate phrase. Rather would he 
speak of the duties both of the com- 
munity and of the individual. It was the 
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| duty of the community to find work, and 
it was the duty of the individual to do 
| the work when it was found. How far 
| was this very large and big principle to 
be carried out ? ‘First, on grounds of ex- 
|pediency. Surely it was better that they 
| should deal with the men who wanted 
| work, not through the Poor Law, but by 
some other agency. He did not. think 
that anyone disputed the fact—the 


try to| Secretary to the Local Government Board 


had emphasised the point—that the 
treatment of the unemployed by the 
Poor Law was a failure. If that were so, 
| then there was no other remedy left than 
that of dealing with the unemployed 


‘through local administration and through 


some central department. They who 
thought with him, contended that it 
would be better to pay men to do some 
work, even though that work could not be 
fully discharged, owing to physical weak- 


| ness, than to leave them to the tender 


mercies of charity or the treatment of the 
Poor Law. He did not agree with many 
of the schemes which had been brought 
forward for dealing with the unemployed. 
He had had a fair amount of experience 
in dealing with this question for fifteen 
or twenty years, having studied it in most 
was con- 
vinced that many of the remedies sug- 
gested were futile. They did not prevent 
had dis- 
covered in the records of the House of 
Commons a reference which dated back 
In that year petitions 
were presented to the House of Commons 
by various felt-makers’ companies in the 
North of England, praying that women 
and men of “inferior quality ” might be 
compelled to wear felt hats, and declaring 
that many poor who had not got work 
had become subjects of charity. A Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons recom- 
mended the adoption of this remedy, and 
it was lost by only two votes in the 
House. The Committee said it would 
set to work 100,000 poor people more 
than were already employed, and that a 
great part of those to be employed were 
‘““men, women and children such as are 
now relieved by charity.” Some of the 
remedies for unemployment suggested 
were just about as wise as that of 
the felt-makers. He confessed he dis- 
liked relief works, but they were bound 
to have them. As the hon. Member for 
Woolwich had pointed out, they were 
dealing with an abnormal state of affairs, 
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which he was sorry to say, bidfairto become | unskilled workmen. 


normal, At any rate, they were dealing 
with a state of society which was transi- 
tional, and therefore, they must have re- 
course to expedients of which they would 
not approve if society were organised upon | 
such a basis as all of them would wish to see. 
Society was not now on an ethical basis. 
No one could deny, whether he was a) 
socialist or individualist, that society was 
not founded on righteousness, for it was | 
admitted that the severe competition which | 
was necessary under present conditions, | 
bore most harshly on a poor and deserv- 
ing portion of the community. That 
meant that the present system of society 
was unethical, and they could not wholly 
approve of it. He believed that they all 
in their hearts condemned it and would 
like to see it changed. If they started 
from that point of view, then, he con- 
tended, they must be prepared to 
make many concessions and do things 
which, in another state of society, 
they would not be ready or willing 
todo. In regard to most of the relief 
works, their desire was to tide over the 
present distress. His first test of relief 
works would be that they could honestly 
say, when the undertakings were com- 
pleted, that something had been contri- 
buted to the well-being of the community, 
something which would make life more 
pleasant or more endurable, whether it 
was in the form of a beautiful park or 
the reclamation of waste ground for use- | 
ful or recreative purposes. He did not | 
share the view of those who threw cold | 
water on such works. He would rather | 
spend money in that way than in almost | 
any other way, especially in poor districts | 
where there was nothing beautiful to look 
upon. They could reclaim waste land for 
the purpose of a park with the money 
which had been placed at the disposal of | 
the Local Government Board. Another 
test he would apply was that such 
works should give an opportunity to | 
people who were most in need. He) 
admitted that none of the relief works | 
for the moment had helped the skilled | 
man, except perhaps at the Alexandra | 
Palace, where plumbers, glaziers, and | 
carpenters and others to a very small | 
extent had been employed. Within | 
the test he proposed, it would be 
possible to help the large majority of | 
those who were out of work, and who, 
as the Secretary of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board had pointed out, were 
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If they looked at 
the relief works which were going on all 
over the country it would be found that 
for the most part they did help the un- 
skilled men by giving them useful work. 
He confessed he could not see the reason 


|of the objection to these works, which 
assuredly would not be carried out under 


ordinary circumstances. In’ many dis- 


| tricts they could not afford to do these 


works out of the rates, and they would 
never have been set on foot under ordin- 
ary circumstances, because of the addi- 
tional burdens which would be placed 
The improvements 
effected in Tottenham and other places, 
numbers of 
unemployed, had been effected with 
the money at the disposal of the 
Local Government Board, which works 
would nave remained unexecuted had they 
depended on the rates, because they were 
in the districts where the population was 


| poorest that the rates were highest. Pro- 


vided these two tests were applied, namely, 
that the work was useful and really did 
help the men who most needed it, the 
unskilled labourers, he contended that 
relief works properly and economically 
administered were not a bad thing. He 
wished that the distress committees 


and those who had charge of these works 


would make an attempt to choose better 
men when they could be found. They 
should pick the men who were willing to 
work, and send away those who were 
unwilling. There should be a manager 
in full charge and control of the work, 
and he should be able to dismiss the men 
who would not do the work. Some 
work had been discredited not because 


| there was a want of good men to do it, 


but because bad men were taken on and 
were not turned off when they failed to 
do the work. The result was that a 
good man did not get work when he 


‘ought to have an opportunity to do it. 


One word on behalf of the skilled worker. 
Nothing had been done for him. There 
were not many who could suggest how to 
find work for skilled men, but he would 
venture to make one suggestion, namely, 
that the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board should subsidise out of the 
public funds the out-of-work pay given 
to their members by trades unions. 
Whether the men were skilled or un- 
skilled did not matter, because he would 
like to see the unskilled unionist receive 
out-of-work pay. He would like to see 
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the example of Denmark copied in this! of men and making them fit to do that 
respect, the only country in the world up | work in the future. A labour colony did 
to the present which had done what he | not pretend to give men work, but what 
suggested, though only on a small scale. | it did pretend to do was to train men 
There they had voted £36,000 to subsidise | and make them physically fit to do 
out-of-work trade unionist pay. Suppos- | such work in the future. That was what 
ing the Government gave a grant of one-| was accomplished by labour colonies in 
third of the money paid by trade unions | Germany. He did not think there was 
as out-of-work pay during the previous | any labour colony in existence which 
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year, that would be a satisfactory begin- | 
ning. He would like to quote, as throw- 
ing light on this subject, figures of what 
had actually been done by trade unions. 
During the last ten years the trade 
unions paying out-of-work benefit pay 
had paid on an average £387,000 per 
annum. 
£500,000 in out-of-work benefit ; in 1904, 
£652,000; 1905, over £500,000; and in 
1906, £421,000. As a matter of fact, in 
ten years those unions spent over 22 per 
‘cent. of all the money they raised on 
unemployed benefits. By doing this he 
‘considered that the trade unions had 
made a valuable contribution, he did not 
say to the solution, but to the ameliora- 


tion of the conditions which were the | 


result of unemployment. He would 
like to see a State Department formed 
to deal with the unemployed problem, 
or at any rate there should be a sub- 
department to give its whole attention 


to devising ways and means of helping | 


the unemployed. He would like to see 
those trade unions which gave out-of- 
work benefits subsidised, and 
suggested the amount should be one-third 
of what the trade unions paid away in | 
assisting the unemployed. That would | 
not be a bad experiment, and it would | 
have the advantage of inducing men to | 
join trade unions, which was a good thing | 
in itself. In any case it would encourage | 
thrift of the right sort. Although this | 
was a new suggestion, and had not been 


tried before except on a small scale in | 


Denmark, he trusted that the Members of 
the House, and particularly the repre- 
sentatives of trade unions, would take 
the matter into their serious considera- 
tion. He thought that an experiment of 
that sort ought to be made, for he was 
convinced that it would be found both 
wise and economic. With regard to 
labour colonies and reclamation work, 
after all they were not giving work to the 
unemployed specifically, but what they 
were doing was undertaking the training 


Mr. Alden. 


In the year 1903 they paid | 


as he! 


|showed an adequate economic return 
| for the money spent upon it. That was 
/not the consideration, although thev 
| hoped to get a reward in the renewed 
| health, strength, and vigour of the men 
'who entered those colonies in a weak 
state. Labour colonies were intended 
to restore men once more to the ranks 
of useful citizens. He was quite aware 
of the difficulty in regard to Government 
works. That was a frightfully complex 
question, and it was often open to doubt 
| whether they would not do more harm 
than good by starting such works. The 
discussion which had already taken place 
showed clearly how many hon. Members 
hesit2ted in regard to this or that par- 
ticular proposal. Personally, he shared 


| that doubt and hesitation to some ex- 
tent. It had been pointed out, however, 
that there were Government works 


which might be started which the com- 
munity needed and the State required, 
| and which no private individual was able 
to do or undertake. For instance, there 
was afforestation. No private individual 
could be expected to afforest his land, 
because it would take a good many years, 
and it would not be a profitable experi- 
ment for a long time. Nevertheless, 
every estate which had tried it, the owner 
of which had been willing to wait a good 
many years, had found the work profit- 
able. Where Germany had succeeded in 
this respect this country ought to be able 
to succeed, and at any rate he thought it 
| was worth while making the attempt. 
| They did not wish to make experiments 
_which were unnecessary, and they did 
{not desire that trees should be planted 
| upon bleak moors where no trees would 
| grow. Under the Woods and Forests 
| Commissioners’ jurisdiction there were 
large tracts of land which had been put 
aside for afforestation work, and one of 
| those tracts had been chosen in Scotland. 
| Many other areas had been inspected by 
| Government experts and might very well 


‘be purchased by the Government. If he 
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had had control of the surplus held by 
the President of the Local Government 
Board amounting to £70,000, he would 
have invested it in land, which later on 
might have been afforested or prepared 
for afforestation. There were in this 
country from forty to fifty small harbours 
upon which £40,000 or £50,000 might have 
been spent with great advantage to the 
community. It was such schemes as he 
had outlined that he suggested the 
Government should keep in reserve for 
the men who were out of work for com- 
paratively long periods. He was not so 
pessimistic upon this question as some of 
those who had spoken, but his contention 
was that if he could only get one man in 
a Government Department to give all 
his time to this problem a great deal 
might be accomplished. The President 
of the Local Government Board was 
engaged in work of different kinds all 
over the country and it was impossible 
for him to devote sufficient time to what 
ought to be a most important part of the 
work of the Local Government Board. 
There ought to be one man whose business 
it should be to study and work at this 
question. If that were done schemes 
from all parts of the country could then 
be carefully considered, analysed and 
weighed, and they might be able to do a 
great deal to ameliorate the hardships of 
the unemployed question and gradually 
absorb the unemployed into regular 
channels of work, and in that way they 
would be doing a great work for the 
health, the life, and the happiness of their 
fellow men. 


Mr. BRACE (Glamorganshire, 8.) said 
he rose to express regret that the King’s 
Speech contained no direct provision for 
dealing with the problem of the un- 
employed. He did not believe that this 
question could be dealt with by one 
comprehensive measure, and he was 
rather inclined to the view that they 
would have to depend somewhat upon 
such measures as the Small Holdings Act 
and the Housing Act, which had been 
promised by the President of the Local 
Government Board. He did not think, 
however, that to promise one or two 
measures of this kind really met the 
problem at a time like the present, when 
it was so acute. At the present moment 


they wanted a proposal which gave 
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promise of some relief pending the 
carrying into operation of the greater 
schemes which it was proposed to 
/embody in the Housing and other Bills. 
| He was far from believing that the pro- 
| posals of the tariff reformers were likely 
/to give them any relief. Hon. Members 
on the Opposition side invited them to 
give their schemes a tri*l, but, in his 
opinion, it was much too dangerous an 
experiment. When they were called 
upon to alter the fiscal system of the 
country, they must make sure that the 
last state would not be worse than the 
first. He was convinced that if this 
country adopted tariff reform the workers 
would be infinitely worse off, and he had 
no hesitation in declining any such pro- 
posals as offering any solution of the un- 
employed problem. Had not protec- 
tionist countries the same problem to 
face? One would imagine, to hear the 
arguments which had been put forward, 
that in protectionist countries they had 
no unemployed problem at all. He was 
an affiliated member, and the society he 
represented was also affiliated, with a 
great international movement, which had 
representatives from Germany, Austria, 
France, Belgium and America. What 
had they been told by those colleagues 
upon the question of fiscal reform? 
They had been told that one of the chief 
reasons why, in those foreign countries 
he had mentioned, they were so anxious 
to build up great and powerful trade 
unions, was that they desired to alter the 
fiscal system of their country, and they 
were pressing forward that alteration with 
all the power and influence and resource 
they possessed. They desired to alter 
their protectionist system, and to adopt 
a system like that in vogue in this 
country. If the leaders of the great 
labouring classes had been forced to the 
conclusion that protection gave them no 
relief, surely they ought not now to allow 
themselves to be jockeyed into accepting 
a system which would leave them in an 
infinitely worse position than they were 
in at the present time. The Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Local Govern- 
ment Board had asked the House to 
co-operate with the Government in 
promoting schemes that would not drive 
other men out of employment. Per- 
sonally, he was strongly in favour of a large 
scheme of afforestation to be undertaken 
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under the auspices of the Government, 
and at the nation’s expense. The 
problem of the unemployed was a na- 
tional question, and it ought to be dealt 
with in a comprehensive way by the State. 
He recently addressed a large meeting 
at Barry, and he was told that in 
that town there were a large number 
of skilled workmen out of employment 
who were appealing to the municipality 
for relief. On the following night he 
addressed a meeting of the miners whom 
he represented. In the neighbourhood 
of the collieries where they worked 
there were barren hillsides, and he 
could not resist the conclusion that 
there at their own hands was a method 
for dealing with the problem of the 
unemployed in a very practical way. 
Throughout the United Kingdom, and 
in Wales in particular, enormous quanti- 
ties of pit-wood were used, and that wood 
was imported from abroad. Why should 
not the barren hillsides be used for 
afforestation and the employment of 
the unemployed ? Timber might be 
grown there, and a market would be 
found at the very door. The cost of 
transit would be saved. If Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden could undertake 
greit schemes of afforestation and send 
their timber to Great Britain, paying 
all the cost of carriage, surely it was 
not impossible for us in the United 
Kingdom to promote such a scheme 
by using the waste lands in Wales and 
Scotland to grow the timber near to the 
collieries in order to supply the pits 
with wood, and to use the unemployed 
labour that was crying out for help. 
Unemployment occurred most in the 
winter months, and he was told that 
thet was the time of year when 
timber could be best planted and grown. 
That, then, was the time of the year 
when the question of afforestation could 
be best faced, and he knew no man to 
whom he would sooner entrust the initia- 
tion of such a scheme than the President 
of the Local Government Board, who, 
by his sympathy and knowledge of the 
working classes, was admirably equipped 
for the supervision of such a State under- 
taking. If the Government could not 
find the money, then the House of 
Commons must bring pressure to bear 
for the purpose. He had often thought 
how pleasant it would be if they could 


Mr. Brace. 
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do without money altogether. It ap- 
peared that money could not be found 
for great schemes affecting the social 
conditions of the people, while enormous 
expenditure was continued upon the 
Army and Navy. There were only 
two ways of finding the money for 
dealing with social problems. Expendi- 
ture must be reduced in certain directions, 
or taxation must be increased. The 
expenditure on the Army and Navy 
had increased from £40,376,000 in 1897-8 
to £59,179,000 in 1907-8. What justi- 
fication could there be for that enormous 
increase in days of peace? Surely the 
time had come when they might safely 
face the question of the reduction of 
expenditure on the Army and Navy. 
It was not many years since the late 
Lord Randolph Churchill resigned the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
as a protest against the expenditure 
on the Army and Navy of £51,000,000. 
We had entered into mutual arrange- 
ments with other nations, and, so far 
as he knew, there was not a cloud on 
the horizon. If ever there was a time 
when we could reduce expenditure to 
a peace footing it was now. He and his 
friends sincerely regretted that there 
was no direct reference to the question 
of unemployment in the King’s Speech. 
He could only hope that the debate 
would bring home to the House of 
Commons, and to the mind of the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
that the problem called for a settlement 
which should be final, permanent, and 
successful. 


* Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said he only intervened in the 
debate for the purpose of replying to 
some remarks that fell from the hon. 
Member for Preston. There was a 
good deal in the hon. Member’s speech 
with which he absolutely agreed, but 
at the same time he thought that, even 
accepting the doctrines of laissez faire, 
the hon. Member did not carry them far 
enough. The hon. Member had shown 
with admirable clearness that the money 
spent on farm colonies, and sweeping 
the streets, involved a loss to the com- 
munity asa whole. When the unemployed 
built a wall one day and pulled it 
down the next, the community as a 
whole lost by the process. That 
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was a side of the question which was too 
often lost sight of. It mizht, indeed, be 
possible to look upon the money so used 
as spent for educational purposes, because 
people were taught some new employ- 
ment; and there was the question of 
keeping a man’s head above water. 
But this was at best useless work, and 
the question was, could not productive 
and useful work be given instead of useless 
work, They would allagree that whether 
it came from the Government or ordinary 
sources it was infinitely better that pro- 
ductive work should be done than that 
useless and unproductive work should be 
found. Heagreed with the Parliamentary 
Secretary that it was better to prevent 
unemployment than to cure it after it 
arose. He quoted “Britain for the 
British” to show how the productive 
workers supported not only the idlers 
but also the unproductive workers work- 
ing uselessly for the idlers. There were 
two ways in which they could improve 
the condition of the productive workers, 
namely, by lightening the load put 
upon the productive workers and by 
increasing the number of the productive 
workers and the amount of the pro- 
ductive work. If a solution of the un- 
employed problem involved an increase 
of useless work, they were only making 
the position worse than it was before 
for the productive worker. 
productive work? It was nothing more 
than the application of labour to land. 
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It was the working up of raw materials | 
into shapes calculated to gratify human | 


wants—getting land to cultivat2 or to 
bui'd upon, clay to work up into cups 
and saucers, timber from forests for 


building purposes, coal from the earth | 
to make fire wherewith to prepare our | 


way to 
It was 


dinners. What was the best 
increase this productive work ? 


to make it easier for labour to gain | 


access to the raw materials, instead of 
allowing private owners to allow access 
to these raw materials entirely at their 
own will. He advocated a complete 
change in the present rating system. 
By the present rating system a man who 
did not use his land properly was let off 
his rates; if an owner left his houses 
empty and unused he was let off his 
rates. So that everybody who used his 
property badly was exempted from the 


burdens which other people had to bear, 
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and thereby actually increased the 
burdens of those other people. What 
all land taxers wanted to do was to 
base the rates on unimproved land 
values instead of on buildings and 
improvements. That would force the 
raw materials into the market—give 
labour access to them—and the simul- 
t2neous reduction of taxation on im- 
provements and buildings would make 
things cheaper and better for the com- 
munity. In this way they would increase 
productive work and cure unemployment. 
He would conclude with a quotation 
from his leader Henry George— 

‘Suppose when thousands are out of work 
and there are hard times everywhere, we could 
send a deputation to the High Court of Heaven 
to represent the misery on earth due to people 
not being able to find work. Why, what answer 
could we get? ‘Are your lands all in use? 
Are your mines worked out? Are there no 
natural opportunities for the employment of 
labour?’ What could we ask Him for that 
He has not given us already in abundance ? 
He has given us the earth stocked with raw 
materials. He has given us the power to werk 
up these raw materials into shapes calculated 
to satisfy our wants. If there seems to be 
scarcity, if there is want, if there are thousands 
walking the streets in search of employment is 
it not because what He intended for all has been 
made the private property of a few ?” 


Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) said 
that the problem of unemployment 
was one of the most important questions 
which could be brought before the 
House. Thekon. Member for Newcastle- 
under-Lyme had argued that the evil 
'of unemployment could be met by new 
industries being brought into existence 
by the development of natural resources 
at present undeveloped. His contention 
was that that would not provide a 
‘solution for this question unless it were 
accompanied by some better means of 
organising labour than existed at the 
| present time, when there was a chronic 


/ amount of surplus labour on the market. 
'He believed that it had been worked 
/out that that surplus labour in skilled 
/trades amounted to 5 per cent., and in 

unskilled trades to four or five times 

that amount. The Federation of Trade 

Unions, of which the hon. Member for 
| Jarrow was Chairman, appointed a sub- 
| committee some time ago to inquire into 
‘the difficulties of unemployment, and 
| after two years’ investigation that sub- 


| committee issued a very valuable report, 
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which was worthy of the attention of 
politicians, because the trade unions 
had been obliged to take into considera- 
tion a question of this kind in a way 
which no other body had done. The 
Government of the country thought 
that they had done well in devoting 
something like £200,000 from the Ex- 
chequer for the purpose of meeting 
the distress caused by unemployment. 
The registered trade unions in the 
country numbered over 800, and they 
had expended £599 or £600 each per 
annum in relief of unemployment, which 
was a very considerable drain on their 
funds. The sub-committee he had re- 
ferred to had arrived at conclusions 
which entirely controverted the position 
taken up by the hon. Member for New- 
castle-under-Lyme. They believed that 
it was not necessary to create more 
labour, but that the problem was the 
better distribution of the labour already 
available. He believed that that was 
really the crux of the whole business. 
True, there were certain speculative 
political philosophers who thought that 
they could not organise industry under 
the competitive conditions which pre- 
vailed to-day without a certain pro- 
portion of unemployed labour being 
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they could. The report of the com- 
mittee to which he had referred stated 
that as machinery advanced in any given 
trade, some automatic method should be 
devised by which, before the dismissal 
of workmen was involved, there should 
be a reduction of the hours of labour 
of all engaged. Trade unionists were 
not so fond of relief works as many 
supposed. They were only a painful 
necessity of the situation, and might be 
of some use to men who were starv- 
ing, and those depending upon them. 
No permanent solution of the problem 
would be arrived at, therefore, until 
labour was organised in a_ sensible 
manner. Recently the proprietor of a 
certain boot factory in a_ provincial 
town decided that it was necessary 
to discharge twenty of his workmen. 
Then the employer’s attention was drawn 
by a very clever and acute manager 
to the fact that it was only necessary 
to stop the machinery to meet the diffi- 
culty, the reduction of men having been 
suggested because there was a reduction 
of orders. The manager pointed out that 
it was only necessary to run the machines 
|for so many minutes per day less 
|than was previously the case to give 
jall the men an opportunity of earn- 





thrown on the market ; but at any rate, | ing a living instead of dismissing any 
trade unionists had come to the con- | of them. So the employer called all 
clusion that the problem was not to|his workmen together and submitted 
provide more work but to distribute that | the question to them, and—he supposed 


which already existed. That was the/it was because 


none of them knew 


answer which seemed such a peculiar} who were the twenty men who would 


conundrum to the hon. Member for 
Freston. Although machinery pushed a 
certain number of men into the streets 
workless, trade unionists did not con- 
demn machinery. The hon. Member 
for Preston seemed to be on the point 
of grasping the fact that while machines 
were used for the purpose of cheapening 
the article which they produced, they 
were not used for the purpose of pro- 
viding labour to the operatives. In 
other words, if machines produced by, the 
labour of eighty men, articles which had 
formerly given employment to 100 men, 
instead of the 100 men obtaining some 
advantage from the development of 
science and invention, it only 
cheapened the price of the article pro- 
duced, and sent twenty men into the 
streets to starve or get work wherever 


Mr. J. Ward. 


be dismissed,—they unanimously de- 
cided that the machinery should be 
stopped for a few minutes a day and that 
they should suffer a corresponding reduc- 
tion in wage. By that means twenty 
odd men who would have been dismissed 
were enabled to get a living for themselves 
and their families. If they could only 
get that principle applied to industry 
generally, it would be a good thing, but 
unfortunately they had no means of 
regulating industry altogether. It was in 
private hands, and was conducted in- 
discriminately without any guidance 
at all, and unless the Government were 
to make very drastic proposals with 
regard to the regulation of factory life and 
industrial institutions generally, such a 
suggestion as the trade unions had made 





in their report would not be possible of 
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adoption. One could, however, see in 
the proposals of the Government, especia- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


ally in the Miners Eight Hours Bill, an | 
indication of the direction in which the | 


most conservative body of men would 
have to travel, and, like the coal miners 
who acted under the guidance of his 
hon. friend the Member for the Wansbeck 


Division of Northumberland, they were | 


at last beginning to see that the reduc- 
tion of the hours of labour was one of 
the best means of providing greater 
stability of employment to the men who 
were at work, quite apart from other 
advantages secured by short hours such 
as safety from accidents, etc., etc. There 
was one thing that the Government might 
well do. While they might not be able 
to interfere to regulate the stoppage 
of workmen in ordinary private employ- 
ment, they might at least regulate their 
own departments. 7,000 men were dis- 
missed at Woolwich and there was no 
attempt to regulate the hours made 
hy the great Government department. 
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effected in preference to the dismissal of 
men. That was their policy and it was 
one which throughout the discussion 
had not been stated. He had listened 
to every speech which had been delivered 
expecting the trade union position in 
regard to the restriction of hours to be 
clearly stated, but so far it had not 
been stated, and that was his excuse for 
encroaching upon the time of the House. 


Mr. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal Green, 
S.W.) said that every speaker who had 


_spoken in the debate had either urged 


Naturally the men would have objected | 


to being placed on half time, but the 
mere fact that they were on half time, 
would probably suggest to some of them 
the idea of trying to get somewhere where 
they could be employed whole-time, 
and gradually they would have discharged 
themselves until such time as those who 
were left would come back to their 
ordinary normal average of wage. As 
he had said, 7,000 men had been dis- 
missed from Woolwich, and the latest 
report was that, while they were there 
discussing how they could give employ- 
ment to surplus labour and while they 
might expect the Government to do 
its best to regulate the work they had 
to perform, so that it might be distri- 


or admitted that the condition of 
unemployment was such as to call 
for the immediate attention of the 
Government. It was true that they had 
an Unemployed Workmen’s Act, but it 
was admitted on all hands that the 
result of that Act had been neither 
satisfactory nor adequate. The right 


hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board last year 
blamed the distress committees. He 


said they were incompetent and that very 
few had done their work well, and he 
included the Central Body in that con- 
demnation. He thought that some of 
those committees submitted to the right 
hon. Gentleman schemes of which he did 
not approve, and it seemed to him that a 
portion of the blame might apply not un- 
fairly to the right hon. Gentleman. If 
the right hon. Gentlema: would not 
allow the committees to spend their 
grant in the way which they desired, why 
was he not good enough to suggest an 
alternative? Assuming that these com- 
mittees were incompetent and insufficient, 


‘that very fact seemed to him only to lay 


buted over as many hands as possible, | 


there were some seven or eight hundred 


, Government came to the House 


men in His Majesty’s yards at Devonport | 
| were many of them who welcomed that 
| grant mainly because it was a recognition 


working between two and three hours 
overtime. Was it not time that the 
Government set about putting their house 
in order? If, instead of dismissing men, 
they were to apply to Government work 
this principle of the regulation of hours to 


a stronger obligation upon the Local 
Government Board. Let the House 
consider what the facts were. The 
and 
asked for a grant of £200,000. There 


that the meking of some provision 
for the unemployed was a national duty. 
By that he meant not that the State 
might not use the local bodies, represen- 


the requirements of the department, it | tative of each locality, nor, necessarily 
would have a remarkable influence. It | that the whole of the cost should be 


would be a great example to the private 
traders of the country to regulate their 


| 


defrayed out of the National Exchequer, 
but that by encouragement and stimula- 


business in such a way that a reduction | tion, by the exercise of control and 
of the working time in factories could be | regulation by the Government, any 
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really necessitous area might be included, | 


whilst on the other hand, this central con- 


trol would be at all events some security | 


against the creeping in of abuses. The 
case of the small holdings seemed to him 
to present an instructive 
There, if the local authority was lax 
in providing small holdings, the State 
intervened. That was a case precisely 


in point, and it was a precedent which | 
definitely and | 
He desired to refer | 
to one class of institution which had | 
into existence. | 


he thought might be 


thoroughly followed. 


brought 


recently been 
labour 


He meant exchanges. He 


believed that they were already doing | 


some good, and he was sure that they 


might be made to play a very consider- | 


able part in working out, at all events, 


some mitigation of the evil of unem- | 
He had said the evil of un- | 
employment, but after all the real evil | 


ployment. 


was not so much absolute unemployment 
as under employment. It was that men 
were not employed the whole time, 
and that we had 
and quarter-timers and _ that there 
was over a large area no continuity 
and no security of labour in the 
East End. Carmen, horse keepers, saw- 


mill labourers and many others got only | 


work per 
companies 


from one to four days’ 
week, and the railway 
were more and more becoming 
offenders in this respect. He _ in- 
stanced the case of the London and | 
North Western Railway Company which | 
relied to a very large extent upon 
casual labour. They employed men not | 
even by the day, but only for a few | 
hours ata time. At their goods dep‘ts | 
they had what they called “a call.” | 
At six o'clock in the morning, eight | 
o'clock, twelve o'clock, six p.m., and | 
nine p.m., the men who were on their | 
casual list were obliged to attend at each | 
call on the chance of getting work. One 


man told him that he had attended all | 


of the calls and received only 9s. in 
wages in the week. It seemed to him 
that this amount of under employment 
might be very considerably reduced. 
The railway companies were not all 
busy at the same time, and continuous 
employment might be given to a man 
by his being at one time with one com- 
pany and at another time with another. 
Then there was the case of the master 


Mr. Pickersgill. 
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carmen. The superintendent of an em- 
ployment exchange had told him that they 
were quite willing to entertain some 
co-operative plan such as he had indi- 
cated, by which the number of those 
whom they casually employed might 
be very considerably reduced. He 
thought the State, through a Govern- 
ment Department, might well apply 
itself to the organisation of labour upon 
these lines. The remedy was to make 
employment regular in a group of similar 
employers, so that a man was not tied 
to one of them alone. No doubt it 
'might be said that the effect of making 
employment more regular for some 
people might be, at first at all events, 
to turn other casual employees out of 
|employment altogether. Well, that was 
a result which he personally would be 
prepared to face. There was nothing more 
demoralising than casual employment, 
and it was far better that 500 men should 
be fully employed than that 1,000 should 
| be employed only part of their time 
without any security that if employed 
to day they would be re-employed to- 
‘morrow. This organisation of labour 
could not, of course, stand alone. It 
would require to be supported by 
other schemes of which they had 
| heard many discussed in that debate. 
As to the development of the labour 
colonies he thought that anyone who 
_ considered what had taken place at 
| Hollesley Bay would acknowledge that 
the experiment had been on_ the 
| whole encouraging. It was just on 
the financial point that Hollesley Bay 
|had broken down, He noticed that 
the unemployed boards had _ recently 
issued an appeal to the public for 
funds in order to develop this part of 
| their work, which would have the happy 
| effect, not of sending those who had done 
well back into the abyss of unemploy- 
ment in London, but of providing them 
with permanent employment upon the 
land. He also would make an appeal 
to the President of the Local Government 
Board. He did not know what the 
result of the appeal to private benevolence 
had been, but he did not suppose it had 
been adequate, and he submitted that 
the using of the Hollesley Bay Farm 
Colony for the purpose of training 
men and enabling them to earn their own 
living was an object that came well 


| 
| 
| 
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within the scope which Parliament enter- 
tained when the grant of £200,000 was 
made. He therefore respectfully asked 


the right hon. Gentleman whether he | 


would apply some portion at all events 


of the residue of that sum to this purpose. | 
This Parliament had been returned very , 


deeply pledged on the question of un- 
employment. The enormous majority 
of those supporting the Government 
were so pledged, and no one rejoiced more 
than he did that the Government had 
already carried into law some measures 
and would shortly propose others, de- 
signed to produce the effect, as he sincerely 
believed and devoutly hoped, of prevent- 
ing to a large extent the growth of a new 
generation of unemployed and unem- 
ployable. They would support such 
schemes with energy and enthusiasm, but 
it would be idle to suggest that those 
schemes, admirable as they might be, 
would redeem the pledges given by the 
Members or satisfy the expectations 
which they had raised in the hearts of 
the people at the last general election for 
dealing with the problem of the unem- 
ployed. Those pledges would need a 
long time to bring to fruition, but in 
the meantime there was an enormous 
amount of unemployed in this country 
and he would ask the Government 
to apply their mind to this important 
question to which their attention must 
have been directed by the dictates, 
not only of policy, but humanity. 


*Mr. RIDSDALE (Brighton) said that 
this had perhaps been the most important 
debate, so far as the people of this country 
were concerned, that it had ever been 


his lot to take part in—the problem of | 
how to deal with people who were | 


anxious and willing to work but 
unable to get the opportunity of working, 


because the land from which they might, | 


in a state of savagery, have wrung a 
livelihood, was held away from them, and 


because other property was in the hands | 
Such a dreadful state | 


of other people. 
of things so far as that individual was 


concerned could not help impressing | 
itself upon the minds of all thinking | 


persons. He quite agreed with one 
statement which he had heard made in the 
course of the evening—that this question 


of unemployment ought not to be a. arty | 
Yet he was sorry to say that | 


question. 
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he thought it was what gave vitality 


| both to tariff reform and the views 
‘which were held 


by the Socialis 
Party. If it were not that there were 
some strong underlying truth cf this 
nature he did not believe either of 
those policies could stand before the 
country for one moment. That being 


so, and the figure of unemployment, after 
_a boom of trade where our imports and 
‘exports had passed the colossal total of 


£1,000,000,000 sterling, still standing at 
6°1 per cent., there must be some yet un- 
discovered cause at the back of this very 
serious state of things. It behovel 
everybody to give their best abilities 
to getting a proper grasp of the subject. 
He had listened to the reasons given 
by the hon. Member opposite, and, al- 
though one of his reasons was socialistic 
he thoroughly agreed with it. He did 
think that one of the reasons of un- 
employment, thovgh perhaps not the 
main reason, was the use of machin- 
ery. What was it that every business 
man sought todo? When he was met 
by competition, and even when he was not 
met by competition, for the sake of his 
own pocket he sought to cut down ex- 
penses and to get rid of expensive forms 
of labour. If he could he introduced 
labour-saving machinery. What did 
this mean but that an _ individual 
was turned adrift by an employer 
and his place was taken by machin- 
ery? He believed that that process 
was steadily going on throughout the 
country, but he did not believe it 
was the only, or even the main 
cause of unemployment. He admit- 
ted that labour-saving machinery dis- 
placed unskilled, probably, and some 
skilled labour, possibly ; but ultimately, 
if not in a very little time, some other 
form of human want would absorb that 
labour to fulfil the wishes and demands 


of other persons. Therefore, though 
labour would change its vocation 
there would not be any real or 


permanent loss of labour. There would 
be temporary loss, as _ labour-saving 
machinery threw out the labourer, but 
as new human wants arose so would that 
surplus labour be reabsorbed. There 
was one factor necessary to the re- 


absorption of that labour, and that was 


that there should be the money to pay 
the labourer. He did not think any 


L 
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serious observer of the present condi- 
tion of our financial affairs could fail 
to note that, not only was there a great 
deal of unemployment, but there was 
very little money about. The reason 
was, he believed, that for the last twenty 
years we had, not only in national, but 
also in local government, pursued a 
wasteful course of expenditure. We 
had run into debt and had not only 
added to our National Debt through the 
War, but had added millions to our local 
indebtedness. [AN Hon. MemBer: What 
about your aristocracy.] He did not see 
that our aristocracy had added to our debt, 
though he agreed with the Labour 
Party that possibly by means of the 
income-tax their unearned increments 
might be made use of to make up the 
deficiency. But that did not influence 
his argument. The point he was coming 
to was that local expenditure which in 1875 
was £42,000,000, and which in 1894-5 
had got to £70,000,000 odd, had in the 
year 1904-5 reached £145,000,000 odd. 
That was the local expenditure raised by 
Wales alone, 


rates in England and 
and if they added to it the in- 
crease that had taken place in 


our national expenditure they would 
see that the money that would have 
gone to employ the surplus labour 
pushed out by labour-saving machinery, 
was now being paid away to the 
Government and local authorities. The 
National Debt had enormously increased 
and the debt incurred by the local 
authorities of the United Kingdom was 
at present some £550,000,000. That 
was a huge sum; it was about five- 
sevenths of the National Debt ; and only 
about one-half of it had been expended 
in enterprises that could be reasonably 
expected to make a return on the 
capital spent. The money that would go 
to pay the unemployed was being ab- 
sorbed to pay the interest on that local 
debt and the interest on the money 
required by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. If there was at the present 
time one need more pressing than 
another it was that the control of local 
expenditure should be co-ordinated with 
that of national expenditure, and that 
one man responsible to the House of 
Commons should be able to control the 
money; that was expended for either 
local or national purposes. After all, what 


Mr. Ridsdule 
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was true of individuals was true of a 
nation. If a man and his wife were 
each to spend money irrespective of 
each other without any one of the two 
having control over the expenditure 
of both, they knew perfectly well the 
end would be bankruptcy, and if they 
allowed—as we were allowing —local 
authorities to spend money wherever 
they wished (except for the authority 
of the Local Government Board) without 
the consent of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, there could only be one end, and 
that was that employment instead of 
getting better would get markedly worse, 
He seriously commended to Members op- 
posite who thought that in Socialism or 
in tariff reform they would get remedies 
for unemployment what was a very 
harsh, unpleasant, and he knew anything 
but a popular fact, viz., that the only real 
cure for this problem of unemployment 
was economy, economy, economy. 


*Mr. SNOWDEN (Blackburn) said 
there were two points in the speech of 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down, but before referring to them he 
would just remark that he had been 
wondering why they had not heard an 
argument, which they had heard so 
frequently ten years ago, introduced 
into these debates; but a moment or 
two later the hon. Member had put 
forward that argument. It used to be 
regarded as an axiom of the Manchester 
school that machine invention created 
quite as much additional labour as it 
might actually displace. He believed 
that was true fifty, sixty, oreighty years 
ago. It was not true to-day. The 
truth of that was represented by the 
hard logical fact disclosed in the Report 
of the Home Office, that in every one of 
our manufacturing industries the num- 
ber of people in proportion to the output 
was in every case getting less and less. 
He knew this himself, that in the most 
important of our industries, particu- 
larly the textile trades, the actual num- 
ber of persons employed was _ less 
than it was at some former decade. 
The Lancashire trade in the last three 
or four years had been enjoying 
exceptional prosperity. The raw cotton 
handled was enormously greater than 
at any time in the last fifty years, yet 
there had been no increase whatever in 
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the number of hands dealing with that 
larger volume of raw material. As 
regarded the second point, the hon. 
Member had drawn no distinction between 
the two forms of indebtedness—the 
municipal debt and the national debt. 
We had no assets in the national debt 
except the millions of graves in different 
parts of the world. In regard to the 
municipal debt, if the assets were not 
exactly reproductive they were in- 
directly reproductive. It was a misuse 
of terms to attempt to draw a parallel] 
between the National Debt and _ the 
municipal debt. The municipal debt 
incurred for water works, a lighting system, 
or in sewering and paving, or works 
which conduced to the public health, 
increased the working capacity of the 
community which depended on its health. 
But a great part of the debt incurred 
by municipalities in recent years had 
been directly productive. Tramways, 
instead of increasing the municipal in- 
debtedness, had afforded extra employ- 
ment and had very considerably increased 
its volume. His hon. friend the mover 
of the Amendment had appealed to the 
Government to deal with this question 
like statesmen. He noticed that the 
appeal met with a very sympathetic 
response from the President of the 
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Members had taken too narrow a view 
of the problem. Some Members seemed 
to labour under the idea that the debate 
had been raised for the purpose of 
discussing the administration of the 
Unemployed Workmen Act and the 
distribution of the Unemployed Fund. 
He cared very little, if at all, about the 
administration of the Unemployed Fund 


|or the distribution of the £200,000 or 





£300,000. He was concerned in not so 
much what had been done as what 
remained to be done, and which it was 
impossible for a measure of the character 
of the Unemployed Workmen Act to touch. 
Much of the discussion that afternoon 
appeared to him to have been founded 
on the assumption that this unemployed 
problem was merely a question of finding 
work for unskilled labour. He had not 
heard during the debate the question 
of skilled labour touched on at all. The 
hon. Member for North West Ham had 
said that he would not introduce senti- 
ment into the debate, and had appealed 
to the Government for practical proposals. 
The hon. Gentleman had the courage 
of his convictions and had put forward 
his own proposals. They were three. 
First of all, as to riverside employment. 
It was a very desirable thing that river- 
side labour should be organised, but 


Local Government Board, and particu-| that organisation was not going to 
larly the Secretary to that Department. | increase the amount of employment. 
He had heard the speech of the Parlia- | It was going to give more employment 
mentary Secretary, and he must confess | to a certain number of men, but it was 
to a disappointment that none of the| going to drive a number of men who 


expectations which he had entertained 
from the acceptance of that appeal 
had been responded to by him. He 
certainly could not share the eulogy 


passed upon the speech of the 
Parliamentary Secretary. He had 
heard a good many disappointing 


speeches from the Government Bench 
during the last few years, but he could 
not remember a speech which was so 
completely disappointing as was the 
speech of the Parliamentary Secretary. 
But before dealing with some points 
raised by that speech, he would first 
say that he had never heard a debate 
in that House where the standard of 
exvelience had been sustained through- 
out at so high a point as in the debate 
of that afternoon. It was no detraction 
from that statement to say that on a 
few occasions he had felt as though some 





| were now getting afew days work out of 


the occupation into competition with men 
engaged in some other kind of work. 
They must dismiss that proposal as 


altogether ineffective to deal with the 


question about which they were all so 
anxious. The hon. Member’s second 
point wa., or he hoped at all events, that 
something might be done by the working 
of the Small Holdings Act. He would 
say no more upon that point than this. 
The hon. Member who spoke in that 
debate on behalf of the Irish Party had 
mentioned the fact that in his country 
something like three-quarters of the 
population were engaged on the land. 
Very much the same thing applied to 
Germany, where they had a population 
numbering about four millions directly or 
indirectly employed in the forests. Ger- 
many, though not to the same extent 
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as Ireland, was more an agricultural 
country than England, but if so much 
was expected from the operation of the 
Small Holdings Act in this country, 
how was it that in Ireland, which was 
almost purely an agricultural country, 
within the last two or three generations 
the population had declined by something 
like 50 per cent. ? How was it’ that in 
Germany where they had small holdings 
in operation to an extent that we in this 
country under the present system could 
not hope to rival within the next two or 
three generations, had, no less than we, 
an unemployed problem? The Daily 
Telegraph stated recently that there 
were 60,000 unemployed in Berlin. 
So much for the second proposal of 
the hon. Member. His third was emi- 
gration. The President of the Local 
Government Board, speaking something 
like twelve months ago in that House 
upon the unemployed question, mentioned 
that in the preceding twelve months 
200,000 had left these shores. In the 
last ten years, 2,000,000 must have 
emigrated. Were they expecting that 
anything that House was likely to do 
under the provisions of the Unemployed 


Workmen Act would enable them to) 


emigrate 200,000 a year? What was 
the effect of the emigration of 2,000,000 
from this country in the last ten 
years in lessening unemployment ? So 
much for the proposals of the hon. 
Member for West Ham. He would 
now turn to the speech made by the 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Local | 


Government Board, who appeared to 
be one of those who did not seem to 
realise the gravity of this question, for 


he had spoken of it as being merely | 


a question of hard times. In answer 
to that argument he would like tu quote 


an authority which the Parliamentary | 
Secretary would readily accept as being | 


much higher than his own. The Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
said upon this subject upon a previous 
occasion— 

‘** Whether there are 10,000 or 100,000 men 
does not affect, except in degree, the responsi- 
bility of society for meeting their demands.” 
In the very best times and during the 
relatively good times of the last few 
years there could never have been 
less than 250,000 men out of work: 
His point was that if there was 
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‘only one man in this land willing and 
anxious to work and starving for want 
of work, that single man’s case demanded 
the immediate attention of the House. 
This was not merely a question of bad 
times. The unemployed problem was 
part of the present system, and again 
he would venture to quote the authority 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Speaking of the causes of the unem- 
ployed problem, the President of the 
Local Government Board said— 

‘In fact the commercial classes must be told 
that to a great extent the existence of a great 
number of unemployed is due to the unrestricted 
competitive system in which production for 
profit by a class is carried on irrespective of the 
consequences to the community.” 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: Hear, hear. 


*Mr. SNOWDEN said he was glad 
the right hon. Gentleman still held that 
economic faith. The Parliameitary 
Secretary further stated that he was not 
so anxious to apply palliatives as to 
get at the root causes. He also desired 
to get at the root causes. The hon. 
Gentleman put these causes under 
three heads: (1) migration from the 
country into the towns; (2) the drink- 
ing habits of the working classes; and 
(3) the want of technical education. 
With regard to the first, that was not 
a cause at all, it was only a result. One 
of the chief causes of the great influx from 
the country to the towns was the system 
of privatelandlordism. The second root 
cause put forward by the hon. Gentle- 
man he approached with great hesitancy, 
because when one ventured to express 
heterodoxy on this question he was 
liable to be misunderstood. The point 
was that a considerable proportion of 
/unemployment was due to drink. He 
would be very sorry indeed if any words 
of his could be construed as in any 
sense either a condonation or an en- 
couragement of the unfortunate drinking 
habits of the working people. He seldom 
missed an opportunity of appealing to 
| working men to give up drinking, because 
| he recognised it as one of the greatest 
| hindrances they had at the present 
moment in the way of progress. Drink 
destroyed physical health and fogged 
the brain, and the drink traffic he 
looked upon as being one of the greatest 
buttresses the privileged classes possessed. 
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With that explanation he wished to 


state that the drinking habits of the | 
people, or rather the amount of working | 


class incomes spent in drink, was not 
a cause of poverty but only a great 
aggravation of it. 
cause in individual cases, but the cause 
of poverty was an economic cause; 
and universal abstinence, although he 
agreed it was so desirable, would not 
materially affect the question of poverty 
at all. Again he appealed to the 
authority of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and he would quote words spoken in 
his other days. Upon a former occa- 
sion the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 


Board said as to the relation between | 


drink and poverty— 


“ They lie in their teeth when they say that | 


the unemployed are drunkards and improvident. 
I, a highly skilled mechanic, a teetotaller, a 
vegetarian, a non-smoker, a malthusian, have 
been without food for twenty-four hours. 
There stands my wife who has turned the ribbons 
of her bonnet over and over again in order to 
look respectable. I have been out of work for 
four months. If this is my fate, what must it 
be for men who are not mechanics and have got 
families to support ?” 


He would leave the two representatives of 
the Local Government Board to reconcile 
their own opinions. With regard to the 
third of the hon. Member’s root causes, 
just as they increased the number 
qualified to do one particular kind of 
work, the probability was that the re- 
muneration of that class of work would 
decline. Under present economic con- 
ditions the effect of technical education 
was to enable employers of labour to 
get skilled labour at the price of unskilled 
labour. Modern industrial tendency was 
in the direction of requiring, in the great 
majority of callings, less skill than 
formerly, and higher skill in the minority 
of cases. Let them apply all the root 
causes suggested by the Parliamentary 
Secretary and they had not touched at all 
the root cause of unemployment, which, 
as the President of the Local Government 


Board had said, was deep down in our | 


capitalistic system. Upon this point 
John Stuart Mill said :— 


‘“The deep root of the evils which fill the 
industrial world is the subjection of labour to 


monopoly and the enormous share which the | 


possessors of the instruments of production are 
able to take from the produce.” 
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|He thoroughly agreed with the hon. 
Member for Preston when he said that 
this was a question of poverty. Even 
old-age qensions was a question of 
poverty. He would venture to describe 
it also as a question of the unequal dis- 
tribution of wealth. The hon. Member for 
| Preston had said they could not increase 
wages without increasing the amount 
of the country’s wealth. In his opinion, 
the root cause of unemployment was 
monopoly. It was a question of the 
standard of living and the purchasing 
power of money. He did not expect 
a solution of the unemployed question 
from one or from a hundred Acts of 
Parliament, but it was important to 
understand the nature of the problem 
_to avoid by blundefs aggravation of 
|the situation. Any proposal which in 
its result would add to the amount of 
wealth at the disposal of the working- 
class population would increase the 
volume of employment. A time of 
bad trade followed a period of good 
trade, but the purchasing power of the 
people during the late period of good 
trade was less than it had been in 
preceding years. In the Lancashire 
weaving trade the rate of wages was 
the same as in 1859, the cost of 
living had increased, but there had 
been no corresponding increase in 
wages. The Board of Trade returns 
showed that in each year, from 1901] 
to 1905, the wages of the people went 
down, and yet during the whole time 
the cost of living was going up. 
Yach succeeding year the workers were 
able to buy a less proportion of the 
production, and yet the production in- 
creased. No wonder, then, that in a 
short time we were confronted with that 
curious phenomenon of modern cviliza- 
tion, over-production — too much of 
cotton goods and men without shirts, 
too many boots and children with bare 
feet. It was really a question of under- 
consumption, not of over-production. 
It was not for himself and his hon. friends 
to put forward proposals to reform the 
present economic conditions. They 
were not the Executive Government oi 
the country. The devising of the plan 
of campaign lay with the men who were 
paid for it. A right hon. Gentleman 
speaking from the front Opposition 
| Bench had said that Socialists had never 
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put their proposals into definite and 
practical forms. They were not there to 
defend Socialism. It was not Socialism 
but capitalism which was onitstrial. It 
was for others to defend a system under 
which the men who did not work grew 
richer day by day, and the harder a man 
worked the poorer he was. Some reforms 
a Government might introduce and 
carry into law in a comparatively short 
time. The shortening of the hours of 
labour had been advocated as a means 
of increasing employment, but economic 
students had given up that point. The 
improved efficiency of workmen would in 
a short time bring up the output of the 
shorter to that of the longer day. 
He drew a distinction between pro- 
ductive and non-productive occupations. 
The shortening of the hours of 
labour on railways would require 
the employment of 100,000 additional 
men and have a far-reaching effect. It 
would reduce dividends, but it would 
increase the spending power of those 
engaged in the industry. It would not 
only add to the purchasing power of the 
100,000 workers directly employed, but 
their increased purchasing power would 
stimulate other trades as well. So with 
the case of the mines and other industries 
ripe for public control. They could only 
increase the amount of employment, as 
the hon. Member for Preston said, by 
increasing the demand for labour and 
increasing consumption. He __ believed 
that public management of the railways 
would enable economies to be effected 
by which the cost of transit would be 
considerably reduced, and that would 
have its effect on every trade which used 
the railways. The thing to keep in mind 
was that they must effect a more equal 
and just distribution of wealth. They 
must carry out reforms which would add 


to the purchasing power of the people, | 


for, after all, it was on their spending 
power that trade relied. He looked 
forward with considerable interest to 
the reply of the President of the Local 
Government Board. He hoped that, asin 
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actions of the right hon. Gentleman. 
They had been charged with being 
actuated by motives not quite creditable 
to their hearts and intentions. He 
wanted to deny that charge. It could be 
easily understood that their position in 
relation to the right hon. Gentleman was 
a very difficult one. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: Hear, hear. 


*Mr. SNOWDEN said he wanted 
to assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
there was no part of that House that 
would be more highly gratified—more 
delighted—if the right hon. Gentleman’s 
tenure of his responsible office should be 
signalized by a really valuable contri- 
bution to this question, which they all 
recognised to be exceedingly difficult. 


Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
I thought that one of the ineasures by 
which the hardships and difficulties com- 
plained of in connection with unemploy- 
ment would, to some extent, be mitigated, 
; would have been mentioned in the 
| Gracious Speech from the Throne. The 
views which I entertain in regard to the 
causes of unemployment, have been 
| controverted by many speakers to-night, 
and I hope, as I am always anxious to 
defend in this House measures which I 
have maintained elsewhere, I may be 
permitted to make a few observations 
before we come to a decision. I should 
like to begin by saying that while I think 
| there is probably no person in this House 
| who sympathises more warmiy than I 
|do myself with the desire of the hon. 
| Member who has just sat down, to relieve 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 











distress from non-employment, I am 
totally unable to agree with him in his des- 
cription of the root cause of the evil of un- 
employment in this country. When the 
| hon. Gentleman represents that the only 
means of dealing with this question is the 
equal and just distribution of wealth 
in this country, he is bound to show 


| 
| 
| how that equal and just distribution is 


in the old days of the red flag, the right | to be accomplished—how wealth legiti- 
hon. Gentleman still had those gifts of |} mately belonging to one class is to be 


statesmanship which were such a marked 
feature of his orations when he held a| 
position of less responsibility and greater | 
freedom. The Labour Party had some- | 
times found it necessary to criticize the | 


Mr. Snowden. 





taken from them and put into the hands 
of others. On that crucial point the 
hon. Member had nothing to say. I 
share the surprise of other hon. Members 
that no mention of this evil is made in the 
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gracious Speech from the Throne. 
Nothing is{more painful to any right- 


thinking man or woman than the suffer- | 


ings of those who, being perfectly willing 
and anxious to work, are unable to obtain 
employment. The hon. 
West Ham who objected to work for the 
State being carried out by the inefficient 
and squeezed-out unemployed, went on 
with some inconsistency to recommend, 


amongst other things, that these un- | 


employed should, if possible, be put 
back on the land. We are agreed on all 
sides, I believe, on that point, so long 
as it can be effected with fairness and 
justice to all, and with advantage to 
those it is expressly intended to benefit ; 
but in my opinion there can be nothing 
more foolish than to look to this as a 
solution of the question. For the success- 
ful accomplishment of a policy like this 
certain conditions must be fulfilled. The 
localities chosen must be suitable both 
in their position and in the actual soil. 
There must be easy means of transport 
and a first-rate soil. With these con- 
ditions, provided the land were put into 
the hands of men who knew how to use it, 
the happiest results might be expected ; 
but if they were not fulfilled, there would 
be great difficulties in the future. My 
experience is that where these conditions 


are found, the land is being used for the | 


particular purpose at present. As to the 
proposal that employment should be 
provided by public authorities by mean 


of public works, I agree that if affores- | 
tation is carried out effectively it would | 


be an admirable thing, but I would point 
out that employment is especially wanted 
during long frosts, and how is affores- 


tation to be used with advantage with | 


frost a foot deep in the ground? Then 
it was proposed that a new Department 
of the Local Government Board should be 
formed. If any Department is to be 
enlarged, I agree that there is none more 
entitled to it than the Local Government 


Board, seeing the enormous amount of | 
f=) J } 
It was again suggested | 


work it has to do. 
that a solution is to be found, at all events 
so far as Ireland is concerned, in Home 
Rule. 
that is adopted the views I hold on tariff 
reform may be carried into”effect in Ire- 
land; but even if that temptation were 
held out to me, the hon. Gentleman who 
proposed this solution would not get the 
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I am delighted to hear that if, 
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| slightest support from me. Then there 
| is the question of public ownership. That 
question has been most effectively dealt 
with by the Parliamentary Secretary when 
he said that whatever its merits it was 
not going to come along just yet. There 
remains then the question of tariff reform, 
and perhaps the same answer would be 
| given to that. Upon that, for a moment 
‘my hopes were raised high to-night, 
because the Parliamentary Secretary for 
the Local Government Board said— 

“ Tf [really believed that this was going to do 
good in regard to the question of unemploy- 
| ment and to provide more work for the workers 

of this country then I should be glad to adopt 
it.” 4 


I am not at all certain that we may not 
have some day a very distinguished re- 
cruit on this question—not now, no 
doubt, but after further study. For 
the moment however he will have nothing 
to do with it; he will not touch the 
accursed thing, because he has told us 
and because he believes, that in all the 
protected countries in the world the 
position of the workers is infinitely 
worse than it is here. But there is a 
good deal to be said on the other side, 
and [I should like to ask whether the 
hon. Gentleman is acquainted with the 
Reports of the Moseley Commission and 
of the Gainsborough Commission. [Cries 
of “Who was Moseley” and “It was 
| a Chamberlain Commission.”] The great 
body of the members of that Commnission, 
as hon. Members must be aware, were 
working-men of this country, selected 
by their brother working-men. [Cries 
of “ No, no.”| LI remember one who is 
a Member of this House and is one of 
the Members for Manchester, a gentle- 
man with whom I have been acquainted 
for years, and there was also the hon. 
Member for Glasgow. Nobody will denv 
that the drift of the Report is this, that 
notwithstanding the high prices in America 
|the position of the working-men there 
is better than it is here. Of course I 
am speaking of a time before the financial 
crisis which has just happened. I did 
| not intend to speak to-night, and there- 
fore I am not armed with these Reports, 
but I understand, and until I am con- 
vinced to the contrary I shall continue 
ito believe, that the members of the 
Moseley Commission were thoroughly 
i representative of the working classes of 
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this country. Now I come to another 
Commission — the Gainsborough Com- 
mission, and that I do happen to know 
something about because it came from 
my own county. That Commission was 
founded in this way. 
House all I know on the subject. 
A gentleman who was at that time a 
candidate for Gainsborough and enor- 
mously interested in this question, made 
an ofter to the working men of Gains- 
borough, in which place there are some 
of the largest and most successful <gri- 
cultural implement manufacturers in 
the United Kingdom, to go and see for 
themselves the condition of the workers 
in Germany, and they readily said they 
were willing to go. The gentleman por- 
posed to send them out and all expenses 
were to be paid for them, the workers 
were themselves to choose their own 
representatives exactly as they liked, and 
they did so. That Commission went 
out and they had every opportunity of 
comparing the position of workers in this 
country and that «f the workers in Ger- 
many. That was only two or three years 
ago, not more than that, and the general 
result of their report was very far indeed 
from being unfavourable to the position 
of the workers in Germany, as compared 
with the workers in this country. At all 
events I think I have given some grounds 
which justify me in differing from the 
statement of the Secretary of the Local 
Government Board, that the workers 
in all protectionist countries are worse 
off than they are here. Then the hon. 
Member for Preston entered upon the 
scene and he said, “ Does anybody in the 
world imagine that the condition of the 
working classes in this country can be 
improved by tariff reform!” Yes, 
sir, my answer is that there are such 
people ; I am foolish enough to be one of 
them myself, and my views are shared 
by hundreds and thousands of people in 
this country and by hundreds and 
thousands of the working classes, and 
these opinions are growing from day to 
day, and week to week, and month to 
month all over the country. And why 
not? I will meet the hon. Member 
for Preston’s question by asking him 
another question. 
lieve is quite possible we obtain a far 
larger share of foreign markets than we 
Mr. Chaplin. 


Supposing as we be- 
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have now, certainly a far larger share of 
colonial markets, in that event, who will 
tell me that these increased markets will 
not increase employment in England? 
We have not free trade, and to say 
that we have is the veriest rubbish 
that ever was talked. When my oppo- 
nents talk to me about the blessings of 
free trade I ask them, as I asked the 
President of the Local Government Board 
the last time we had a discussion on this 
subject in this House, if I was incorrect 
|in saying that not one considerable 
‘country in the world pursued the same 
system as ourselves. He said he would 
answer that later on, and as he did 
not refer to it he made it  con- 
siderably later on. Can anyone suppose 
that, if we fail with foreign countries, we 
shall not obtain a far larger share of the 
markets of our Colonies than we enjoy 
at present? Who is going to tell me that 
if we get these increased manufactures 
we are not going to increase employment 
in England? The question will not bear 
examination for a moment. | Ironical 
cheers.] Not even by hon. Gentlemen on 
the other side who cheer so gleefully. 
Not one of them can deny that. If you 
do not get increased employment by 
increased markets why not shut up ali 
the markets in the world? It will not bear 
examination for one moment except by 
one who is prepared to shut his eyes t 
the truth. If what I have been saying 
in connection with the Colonies is true, i 
is more than ever important to us, when 
you remember what the capacity of our 
Colonies is, not only to-day but more 
especially in the future, for taking goods 
from this country. Look at Canada 
alone. I remember Canada when the 
whole of that now fertile country was 
nothing but prairie, inhabited by Red 
Indians. The City of Winnipeg con- 
sisted of only eight wooden huts when 
I was there. It is now one of the 
largest cities in the world, and the whole 
of that great country through which I 
travelled is now devoted to growing corn. 
Canada has very great resources and no 
one can deny it. It has 160,000,000 
acres of land, the finest and best land 
for corn growing to be found in any 
country in the world. It has timber to 
any extent, minerals, coal, and iron, and 
the precious metals besides. If you 
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judge the progress of Canada and its 
advance in the future by that pro- 
gress, there are no bounds to the 
markets which Canada might afford to 
the manufactures of this country. 
all, we have come to the question put by 
my hon. friend the Member for Poplar 
to the right hon. Gentleman the President 
of the Local Government Board. “‘ What 
ire you going to do with the starving 
people now.” It is not a very easy 
question to answer I admit. I heard 
every word of the speech of my right 
hon. friend the member for South Dublin 
ind I agree with every word of it. I 
thought he made an extremely able and 
sympathetic speech in defence of the 
Act for which he is responsible. I have 
no proposal to make to-night except to 
agree with my right hon. friend. For 
the moment I do not think there is any- 
thing that even the most advanced person 
in this House, would say would be of 
immediate benefit to the persons who 
we unemployed, other than to urge 
upon the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whose sympathies are en- 
tirely with them, to do everything in 
his power within the limits of this Act, 
to give these poor people help and 
assistance always provided that in doing 
that, as my right hon. friend pointed 
out, you do not do more harm than 
good, by putting out of employment 
those who are already in work. All 
we can do is to urge upon him, to do 
‘verything in his power, to help and 
support these people, and if necessary, 
even to strengthen the Act, and in any 
course he may take in that direction, 
{ can only tell him he will have no 
more cordial supporter than myself. 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS: There have been 
inany times when I have been proud of 
being a Member of the House of Commons, 
but I do not believe that there has been 
an occasion on which IJ have felt more 
respect for this great institution and its 
Members than I do to-night, because 
we have had a debate extending from 
three oclock this afternoon until this 
moment, in which sysmpathy has been 
blended with knowledge. and both with 
experience of one of the most delicate and 
complex problems that could engage 
the attention of the economist, the 
philosopher, or the statesman. I am 
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After | 


likely to do more harm than good. 
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| particularly pleased that some of my 
i friends below the gangway on the other 
|side have made kindly and generous 
reference to myself which I reciprocate 
in the spirit in which they have been 
offered to me this evening, and in so doing, 
may I say that notwithstanding the 
kindness and the knowledge displayed 
in this debate, there has been revealed 
by every speaker this fact, that this is a 
question which if touched unscientifically, 


if dealt with in a way which has not a 


guiding policv and fixed principle, is 
And 
it is because I have believed that, and, if I 
may be allowed to say it, seen that fact 
two vears before some hon. Members, 
who are now convinced of my prescience, 
that I have had to disagree with them, 
when [ thought that the permanent in- 
terests of the unemployed and the perman- 
ent economic foothold of the working class- 
es 28 a whole, were in danger of being jeop- 
ardised by mistaken critics, lachrymose 
appeals and unstatesmanlike palliatives. 
We have no right to approach a subject 
like this with a lack of precise informa- 
tion and clear thinking which the hon. 
Member for Leicester expressed a desire 
we should have. The hon. Member made 
one or two references to the condition 
of trade at this moment. Ihave no desire 
to mitigate the present condition of the 


labouring classes, but for the clear 
understanding of the problem it is 
essential to know how things stand 


and whether they are as bad as thev 
are represented to be; and knowing 
how things stand in regard to the condi- 
tion of the working classes, I am no 
disposed to take the pessimistic view 0! 
which some speakers in the debate have 
taken of the country’s social and in- 
dustrial position. This I do find—that 
the returns of the great trades of this 
country at this moment record the 
highest number of days work per week 
for which there is any statistical record. 
The wages of the five great groups of 
trade in this country have risen from 
1900, the standard year, from 100 to 
102. Our exports have jumped up 
from £408,000,000 in 1905 to £461,000,000 
in 1906 and £518,000,000 in 1907, and our 
imports for the three vears from 
£505,000,000 to £608,000,000, and to 
£646,000,000, whilst the railways, I 
am pleased to say have jumped from 
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100 to 104 since the standard year 
of 1900 to 1907. I mention this 
fact because the right hon. Member 
for East Worcester said that the question 
of the unemployed was getting more 
serious every day. That is not so. So 
far as unskilled labour is concerned, it 
has only recently come within the 
domain of public observation and sym- 
pathy, within the ken of municipalities 
and Parliament. Not many years ago, 
forty or fifty years ago, the unskilled 
labourer might work and live or starve 
and die, and no one heard a word about 
it, and to say it is getting more serious 
isyto state what is contrary to the fact. 
Because there is the cheerful fact that 
there are from 50,000 to 70,000 fewer 
unskilled labourers per million of adult 
males than there were twenty years ago. 
Our sentiment is growing, our humanity 
is expanding with our knowledge as to 
the way in which to make those who are 
best off help those who are worst off. 
I am delighted at the progress of the 
unemployed movement in which for thirty 
years I have played a prominent, and I 
hope honourable part, ana to see that 
the unskilled labourers now occupy 
that platform in public attention which 
the engineers, gas-fitters, carpenters, 
and! bricklayers occupied thirty or forty 
yearsj;ago. Then I come to another 
suggestion of the right hon. Member for 
East§ Worcestershire thet the non-pro- 
ductive labour of the country is increas- 
ing, but to me that argument has no 
force. I am not enamoured of depen- 
dents. But in the first place it denotes 
the growth of national wealth; secondly, 
from‘the moral and ethical point of 
view, it is pitiable to see six feet 
two inches of humanity employed as 
2 footman, and put into a livery, rather 
than in aigging trenches and planting 
trees. It is a waste of good materiel, and 
from that point of view it is regrettable. 
But that is not an argument for deploring 
the growth of unproductive labour. It 
isJrather an argument against the non- 
rating of the luxury of six-feet-two in silk 
stockings and knee breeches at the 
expense of the widow with children 
going bare-footed. Then we are told 
that pauperism is mounting up, and all 
sorts of things are happening which really 
are not happening. What are the facts ? 
Apart from trade, we find that taking 


Mr. John Burns. 
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the country as a whole, pauperism is 
lower to-day than it was a few years 
ago. Itis true that pauperism in London 
shows a regrettable increase, and I 
had that fact in my mind when I gave 
exceptional treatment to certain London 
districts such as West Ham, Tottenham, 
and others, in the distribution of the 
unemployed fund. But pauperism in 
London will continue to grow so long 
as the unemployed movement is ex- 
ploited by the type of person who comes 
to London not to seek employment, 
but to talk about unemployment, and 
to accept the philanthropic charity 
which is intended for more worthy people 
than themselves. When hon. Members 
below the gangway ask me to take action 
in this matter in the direction which some 
of them have indicated they ask me to 
do a thing which at the right time I 
shall not be disinclined to do, namely, 
prevent the streets of London being 
made, as they are too often made, places 
where for religious and political advertise- 
ment men are exposed who were originally 
good men out of work, but who have 
now got past the stage and might be 
termed the industrial residuum which 
makes the problem more difficult to deal 
with than it ought to be. I had the 
honour of going with my colleagues in the 
Cabinet to Buckingham Palace on the 
occasion of my first Court. I got away 
to my office where I doffed mv Court 
dress and about one o'clock in the 
morning I thought I would take a 
walk among these people. I took my 
place in the long queue of 300 or 400 men 
who assemble nightly on the Thames Em- 
bankment. I mixed with these men 
for two or three hours, and I am glad to 
say that they did not recognise me as 
one who had come fresh from the Palace 
of His Majesty. I turned up the 
collar of my coat, pulled my “ bowler” 
over my eyes, and looked as miserable 
as I could; and at the end of this 
long queue I, a Minister in receipt of 
£2,000 a year, held out my hand and 
received my quart of soup and my pound 
of bread. Was that a discriminating 
kind of charity? This City, indeed, is 
being shamefully exploited, and the 
movement is being damaged because 
these things are being done, not in our 
name, but in the name of sentiment often 
misplaced. The facilities for this kind 
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of thing are growing to the detriment of 
the genuine worker. When a man 
knows that this sort of thing is taking 


place—and how quickly it is known by | 


means of the freemasonry and tele- 
pathy of casiel life, can only be 
known by those who like myself have 
mixed with them—what kind of incentive 
can be held out to any sturdy vagrant 
getting probably 6d., 8d. or 9d. a day 
from certain sources, with a too indulgent 
wife or mother, which should prevent him 


from coming up to London and swelling | 


the ranks of the unemployed? What 
is the kind of day’s history in the life of 
such a man in search of a day’s work ? 
Between nine and ten in the morning he 
goes to Birdcage-walk and listens to the 
Minanol2 March of the Coldstream 
Guards. After this he walks across the 
park to Soho or Piccadilly and gets his 
luncheon at some one else’s expense 
at a cheap restaurant, or from the 
broken food of 2 fashionable club. 
“What shall we do next?” is the 


question of one companion to another. | 


“Oh, let us walk across the park and 
see old Burns go to the Levée.” At 
five o'clock comes tea at a cabman’s 
shelter for holding the horses; at ten 
»'clock there is not enough money for a 
lodging, but the night being fine this man 
and his companions elect to go to the 
Embankment and get soup and shelter 
irrespective of worthorneed. This course 
of action is in my judgment a corroding of 
the morale of men who would have 
been all the better if kept from this kind 
oi temptation. There is a provision in 
one of the Bills that will be brought 
before the House which I can only 
shortly describe as being “ universal 
pauperism tempered by gaol,” and it 
is, perhaps, a remedy for this kind of 
thing, but it would not please many of the 
people who are now talking about the un- 
employed. Another fact overstated in this 
debate is in respect of the extent to 
which pauperism prevails in _ this 
country. There has never been _ so 
much nonsense uttered about the sub- 
ject as during the past three or four 
years. I remember Louise Michel, the 
great Communist leader, saying to me 
that if the Continental countries had 
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| for her to inspire. What are the facts ? 
| Out of 746,363 persons in the workhouses 
of England and Wales in July last there 
were only 6,914 able-bodied men iu health. 
The suggestion has been made that free 
trade is a mistaken fiscal policy for this 
country, and that we are worse off than 
many other countries that have been 
named. [had the honour recently of going 
to Germany and to France to look into this 
question, and to see whether this country 
was either better or worse than they are. 
I can only find one difierence between 
the German and the English workmen in 
appearance. The German workman, and 
he deserves credit for it, when he is out of 
work, puts on his Sunday clothes to go 
and look for employment. When the 
English workman is out of work, he stops 
in his work clothes, because he wants to 
get on to the job at once should he obtain 
it. Apart from that superficial differ- 
ence, it is not true that the German 
workman is in any respect better off than, 
or as well off as his English compeer. 
If we are a dying race, with a vanishing 
trade and disappearing industries, what 
comes of these remarkable figures? I 
will take 1870, the boom year, and 1906 


as tests of our progress or decay. What 
are these tests of decay? In 1870 our 
death rate was 22 per 1,000: to-day 


it is 15 per 1,000. In 1870 our pauperism 
was 46 per 1,000; it is now 25 per 1,000. 
In 1870 our able-bodied pauperism was 
6.7; to-day it is only 2. In 1870 wheat 
was 56s. a quarter, to-day it is not more 
than 30s. Then take disease, poverty, 
overcrowding. On _ tuberculosis, the 
disease of poverty, the sympton of 
insufficiency of food, one of my 
officers has given to the public one of 
the most remarkable documents ever 
issued. In 1870 where 25 persons per 
10,000 died from tuberculosis, 10 per 
10,000 died in 1906. Where in 1870, £4 9s. 
was spent per head on drink, now only 
£3 16s. is spent. Crime has diminished, 
and savings have gone up. The hon. 
Member for Blackburn seems to think 
that wages have not risen, but all I can 
say is that, in my own trade, in 1870, the 
boom year, the figure was 155; in 1904 
it was 190, and the figures for 1906-7 
will, I believe, reveal nearly 200. 


our workhouse system, our infirmaries, | 


our trade unions, and friendly societies 
there would be no Communist comrades 


| *Mr. SNOWDEN said he had stated 
that in each year from 1901 to 1905, 
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according to the Board of Trade Return, | people live seventy-seven per house in 
the aggregate wages of engineers showed | Berlin, the number is less than eight per 


a decline. 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS: If the hon. 
Member will take the admirable charts 
issued by the Board of Trade, known 
as the New Zealand Charts, he will 
find that I am right and that he 
is wrong. I will go to another test, 
namely, the length of life. In my 
own trade, the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers fifty years ago had 
110,000 members, whose average age at 
death in the vear 1870 was thirty-eight ; 
to-day their average age at death is 
fifty-four and a half, an enormous in- 
crease in that short period. And better 
still, the average age at death of our old 
superannuated members in twenty years 
has sixty-seven years to 
seventy vears ina short period. On all 
these tests, whether of wages, hours, house 
accommodation, moral or social well- 
being the argument is against those 
hon. Members who have taken a more 
melancholy view than the facts warrant. 
I now come to a more direct comparison 
between London and Berlin. We hear 
a great deal about Berlin being better 
than London. Taking the two capitals, 
the advantages are in favour of Berlin, 
because apart trom its artistic appear- 
ance and its being a court centre, Berlin 
as everybody knows, is comparatively 
a new city of the last thirty or forty 
years; while this old London of ours 
has 1,000 years of continuous and in 
many ways glorious history. But just 
as a cathedral city reveals the largest 
number of public houses and the most 
poverty, so an old settlement like London 
must be handicapped. What are the 
facts? Berlin has 2,000,000 cf popula- 
tion in round numbers, while London 
has 4,500,000. Berlin’s 2,000,000 live 
in 26,400 houses, the 4,500,000 of London 
571,000 houses. Where 180 
persons live per acre in Berlin, their 


Where 


from 


risen 


live in 


are sixty-two only in London. 
Mr. Snowden. 


| house in London. Andinall the diseases 
that denote social stress and economic 
| poverty London except in one particular is 
| superior to Berlin. On every test whether 
of wages, disease, rent, or house accom- 
| modation, we find that London in every 
‘aspect is superior to the city that is 
‘often quoted against it, except in one 
‘respect, and that is measles. And why ? 
German life is bureaucratised; you 
would not stand it here for five minutes. 
| There is too much bureaucracy, method, 
routine and mistaken discipline in Ber- 
lin. Where 207 children in Berlin have 
measles, in London 366 have it. That 
is the only point where they beat us. 
Mark! In Berlin Fritz and Gretchen, 
when they leave home for school, put 
their little knapsacks on and go straight 
there, and when they leave after lessons 
are over, they go straight home. It is 
not so with an English boy or girl, 
brought up in an atmosphere of free 
trade conditions—freedom. What do they 
do? Why Tommy and Polly start 
out. Polly has sufficient initiative to 
get to school without her brother, and 
Tommy does not trouble much about 
his sister because he is convinced that 
she can look after herself, as I am glad 
to say my wife did this morning with 
the suffragettes. What happens? On 
the way to school the English Tommy 
and Polly make their way up to another 
boy and girl, and if Tommy has got a 
piece of toffy, and Polly has got an 
apple—they have more toffy and apples 
at cheaper prices in free trade London 
than they have in protect2d Berlin—what 
happens? They share the toffy and apple 
with each other. The apple goes round, 
and the result is that the standard of their 
generosity to each other is the measure of 
their infectivity. Let us come to the more 
crucial test, and that is pauperism. What 
do I find in Berlin from the official docu- 


|ments? The outdoor pauperism of Berlin 


in 1905 was 25 per 1,000,‘the indoor 8 per 
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1,000, and the insanes 3 per 1,000, orin all | ment upon the subject mentioned in 
36 per 1,000. In London the outdoor rate | the King’s Speech to which hon. Members 
was 10°8 per 1,000, the indoor rate 16°5 have referred. I make no complaint 
per 1,000, and the insane 5:3 per 1,000 of the speech of the hon. Member for 
of population, including the 5,000 or 6,000 | Leicester, but I wish sometimes that 
infectious patients of the Metropolitan the hon. Member would make the same 
Asvlums Board, who are not paupers in | speech in the same tone on other occa- 
the sense they would be described in | sions in other parts of the country. But 
Berlin. In all 32°6 per 1,000. I cannot | sufficient for the day is the goodness 
understand how in the face of figures; thereof. The hon. Member now says 
like these the arguments can be urged | that there has been a wonderful falling 
which have been advanced this evening. | off on the part of the Local Government 
How, in face of those figures, can it be _ Board, and he asks what is the present 
urged that the conditions in Berlin are | attitude of the Government. The 
better than in London? If Germany Government expressed their attitude on 
is the industrial paradise, the commercial this subject in July, 1906, when they 
elysium, that is represented, how is it said that while the Poor Law Commis- 
that a Consular report relating to Bavaria | sion is sitting, which is specially en- 
shows that there are in that State 330 trusted to inquire into this question, 
places where tramps can obtain shelter | it would be a mistake to amend the Act. 
and food, and that in two labour colonies [A LaBour MemBer: “What did you 
there are 8,472 workmen in distress, | say in February in the same year ?”’] 
5,920 of them being in Bavaria? In One argument of that kind is suffici- 
this one German State there are more ent for me, and before I have done I 
able-bodied paupers than in the whole think it will be too much for the hon. 
of this country. I do not wish to Member. One reason why we should 
elaborate these comparisons, because | not amend the Act has been supplied by 
I desire to see Germany better off than | the hon. Member for North West Ham 
she is. She would then be a better and other hon. Members who have 
customer to Britain. I do not want spoken, who have made quite contradic- 
America to be worse off than we are, be- tory suggestions and proposals which 
cause to the extent they are superior, so defeat each other. I expect the Report 
isthe measure of their trade with us. But of this Commission about September. 
how can it be said that these protected , There has been no complaint received 
countries are better off than we are ? | from any authority as to the amount of 
In some of them there are squadrons | jis grant, and £126,000 has been dis- 
of police hidden at the end of the streets, | tributed on the best possible terms for 
with clubs drawn, and with troops held | the taxpayer. The distress committees 
in reserve. We have not got the 60,000 | without exception, all had balances ; 
unemployed of some American cities, even the worst districts had liberal 
which can only reduce those numbers by | balances. I have not received 
approximating the fiscal policy of the from any responsible authority any 
country to ours, and adapting the | suggestion that the Act should be altered 
bureaucracy of their institutions to the | while this Commission on the Poor Law 
freedom and democratic character of | is still sitting. On the othe hand, 


which this House and the country is a| strong arguments have been advanced 
model and example to the whole world. | in this discussion against such an altera- 
That brings me to the immediate point tion taking place. The hon. Member 
that I have stood up to address myself | for Leicester has friends upon this Com- 


to, and that is the attitude of the Govern- | mission holding his own economic and 
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Socialist views whom he can safely 
trust. Surely he can entrust the 
Socialist views on the Commission to be 
looked after by Mrs. Webb or Mr. Lans- 
bury, and the trade union view can 
be left to Mr. Chandler, an able trade 
union secretary, who enjoys the con- 
fidence of the Labour Members. Why 
should we at the moment when this 
Commission specially appointed is coming 
to the end of their labours, forestall and 
anticipate their conclusions? Let me 
ask the hon. Member for Leicester to 
bear with me a moment. He asks me 
to amend the Bill. What did he say 
in July, 1906? He said— 

“They might differ from Mr. Burns. but not 
un the broad principles. In his refusal to 
lesislate by amending the existing Act and 
his proposal to deal with the uremployed ad- 
ministratively as well as in his criticism of 
relief works, so far as these criticisms went, 
Mr. Burns had their whole-hearted sympathy 
He was delighted that there was to be no 
amendment of the Act, and that the policy which 
had been adopted was to enable distress com- 
mittees to carry on their work during the 
winter.” 


King’s Speech (Motion 


Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD. That 
was in 1906. 
*Mrp. JOHN BURNS: There was 


greater need for that speech now than 
then. The hon. Member said in another 
speech— 

“JT hold this point to be of the greatest 
importance for socialism. State interference 
under commercialism is strictly confined within 
limits. If we go beyond these our experiments 
will be failures and like the Paris workshops of 
1848 will become bulwarks behind which 
reactionaries will shelter themselves. Public 
ownership, which, after all, is socialism, as 
distinguished from State interference, which is 
only the path to socialism must not be allowed 
to be damaged by this kind of thing.” 


He further said at York in 1903 that 
labour bureaux were an absolute failure. 
The proposal which is gaining most 
ground as a remedy for unemployment 
is the establishment of labour bureaux. 
On that point all the experts who 


have no practical knowledge of 
labour organisations are practically 
agreed. What do trade unionists 


Mr. John Burns. 
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think of labour bureaux and labour 
exchanges? The trade unionists call 
labour bureaux “ blackleg” exchanges, 
rendezvous for cheap labour, the resorts 
of inefficient and unskilled workmen 
who hope to get wages that they are 
not entitled to receive and which they 
could not get except out of public funds, 
And on Tuesday last the town council 
of Leicester decided by twenty-four 
votes to nine against the member for 
Leicester’s Bill as being useless where 
it is not dangerous, and as being a remedy 
that would be worse than the disease. 


Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD: Is 
the right hon. Gentleman quoting the 
remark made by a private individual, 
or the opinion of the town council ? 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: I am quoting 
from the Leicester Daily Post of yesterday 
which contains a report of the proceed- 
Hon. Members must not be so 
hyper-sensitive. state- 
ment was made by the mayor on January 
28th with regard to the Government 
grant, and which of the 
suggestion made of lack of sympathy. 
He said that the Local Gover- 
ment Board had allotted all the money 
asked for, including £30 in connection 
with the sanitary depot. I prefer in 
this matter to take the advice of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations 
and of the Leicester town council. I 
shall wait until I get the mature and 
clear cut views of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, and I am determined to act 
upon them whenever the opportunity 
arises. I come now to what the Govern- 
ment suggest pending the presentation 
of the report of the Royal Commission 
on the Poor Law. We suggest that 
the present Act should be continued 
in the meantime, and that I should 
continue, not to waste money but to 
give it to those districts that want it 
I think that is the wisest and best 
In the meantime we can be 


ings. 
A remarkable 


disposes 


most. 
policy. 
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getting our machinery ready in order 
to be able to act when the report arrives. 
I come to the statement made in the 
Amendment, and in the speech of the 
hon. Member for the Jarrow Division, 
as to the absence of any reference in 
the King’s Speech to the question of 
the unemployed. I congratulate the 
hon. Member on his excellent speech. 
He said at Hull there were two important 
agencies tending to increase the diffi- 
culty of the unemployed problem. That 
is perfectly true in one case. The hon. 
Member said that one was the migration 
day by day of the peasantry from the 
rural districts into the towns, and that 
it ought to be attended to. The second 
point he mentioned was with respect 
to the displacement of labour by 
machinery. As an engineer I dispute 
that statement if he intends it to have 
general application. 

Mr. CURRAN: It has. 

*Mr. JOHN BURNS: I do not admit 
that, and what is more, the hon. Member 
will not tell the engineers of Jarrow that 
labour is being displaced by machinery. 
It is not true, because the fact is un- 
doubted that the introduction of 
machinery has diminished the brutality 
of labour and it has lessened the burden 
of toil. If that were not so, would 
women and children be able to do by 
machinery work from which husbands, 
fathers and brothers have been dis- 
placed? And I wish to see machinery 
introduced even more rapidly than it 
has been hitherto, so that the work of 
those engaged in monotonous occupations 
shall be done by machinery altogether, 
and this will be for all labour a per- 
manent boon. The hon. Member asked 
what there was in the King’s Speech 
which would affect the question of 
the unemployed. I will deal with that 
question. I will take the Sessions of 
1906 and 1907. The Government has 
a plan and a method which it is 
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going to prosecute on the line of least 
resistance, without injury to anybody. 
Workmen’s compensation has given to 
the workmen injured or disabled relief 
which, if he had not got it in that way, 
would have driven him into the work- 
house or infirmary sooner. We have 
reduced the hours of labour in laundries. 
The Trade Disputes Act, whatever be 
its merits or defects, has given to the 
workmen in this country a jumping-off 
place from which he may obtain higher 
wages and better conditions of labour. 
And last, but not least, in the last Session 
we passed the Small Holdings Act. 
which ought to be called the Great 
Holdings Act, which will do something 
in the direction advocated by the hon. 
Member for Jarrow, in the way of anchor- 
ing to the land the workmen who now 
came from the country to compete with 
town artisans, and which, I hope, will do 
something to induce some of those now 
in the towns to return to the cultivation 
Further, I trust that by the 
Housing Bill, which we hope to pass 
this session with the assent of all parties 
in the House, we shall supplement 
those industrial advantages created by 
the Small Holdings Act. [An How. 
Member on the Lasour BENCHES: 
What about the King’s Speech? ] 
Yes, the hon. Member asks “ What 
about this year’s King’s Speech?” The 
hon. Member for Blackburn is to be 
congratulated on the speech which he 
delivered; it is the best speech I have 
heard from him in this House. The 
hon. Member laid great stress upon the 
hours of labour, and he gave importance 
to one of my old remedies which has 
recently been pushed to the rear by 
suggestions of municipal and State con- 
trol of labour and the means of pro- 
duction. In the King’s Speech there 
is the promise of “a Bill to Regulate 
the Hours of Underground Labour 
in Coal Mines.” That will effect a 
reduction of the hours of coal miners 
who number 


working underground, 
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750,000. It is estimated that the effect | | work for the dock labourers. Nothing 
of that will be to create a demand for | | pleased me more when going through the 
a considerable number of men _ who | docks the other day than to find that the 
arenow unemployed. To go tothe other | dock companies had kept their pledges 
end of the human scale, the Under- | made during the strike, and the treatment 





Secretary for the Home Department | 
has decided to introduce a Bill dealing 
with the child vagrant—the child tramp. 
A better Bill than that cannot be ima- 
gined, because every vagrant child who 
is saved from the road cuts off the 
supply of the unemployable and the 
casual, and will be given that training 
which, under present conditions, he 
does not receive, and for lack of it 
he perishes. Then we are told to 
concentrate on the land. We have 
a Land Bill for Ireland, which, I hope, 
will arrest the migration of Galway, 
Clare, and Connaught labourers from 
their own country to compete with the 
workers in Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Manchester. We have also a Land 
Bill for Scotland, by means of which 
the big, brawny fellows who go to Glas- 
gow to supplant the Glasgow workmen 
will have an opportunity of staying in 
their own villages and cultivating the 
soil. And, better still, we have in the 
King’s Speech the promise of old-age 
pensions for the aged poor who are 
without provision at the time when they 
cannot get work. That Bill which the 
people have asked for, and which the 


xovernment will carry, if hon. Members | 
from all parts of the House support it, | 
as I trust they will do, will enable about | 


1,000,000 people to obtain the relief 
which has been demanded for them. 
And then there is the Bill for the Port 
of London. Hon. Members may say, 
‘“ What has that Bill got to do with the 
unemployed ? ” 


As one who knows the | 


of the men is now much better than it 
was in the dark days from 1880 to 1889, 
So much for the measures promised in 
the King’s Speech. But what is the 
Government doing administratively ? 
Let me give one or two instances. A 
visit to the shelters and lodging-houses 
of London would show that from 15 to 
30 per cent. of the inmates are men who 
had been with the colours and whose 
reserve period has not expired and 
who are unable to go to the Colonies 
whilst receiving their reserve pay. The 
Secretary of State for War and I talked 
this matter over, and we agreed that this 
was a condition of things that ought not 
to be allowed. We have done our best 
| to provide one or two remedies to prevent 
| it. The private soldier is to be better 
| industrially educated during his service 
with the colours than he is now, and, 
while this will benefit him, it will not 
hurt labour. We thought it was a stupid 
blunder that an Army Reservist who 
could not get work at home should be 
debarred by the Army Act from going to 
any of the Colonies while he was in 
receipt of his Reserve pay, which might 
be five, six, or, as in the case of a guards- 
man, eight or nine years. So the Secre- 
tary of State for War slipped into a little 
Bill in July, 1906, a clause removing that 
disability. The result has been that, in 
| fifteen months, 7,000 Army Reservists, 
| time- -expired men, have availed them- 
| selves of this privilege, and are now 
either in Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 
or elsewhere, inste2d of in lodging- house, 








docks well, I believe that the Bill will | casual ward, or on tramp. 


do more to give employment to a large 

number of men at present unemployed 

than people imagine. The great dock 

strike which I had the honour to take 

part in was organised for the purpose of | 

obtaining higher wages and more regular 
Mr. John Burns. 


Mr. RAWLINSON : Where would the 


men be in case of war 2 


Well, was there 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS : 
any more remarkable or creditable thing 
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in the history of Tommy Atkins than | for State afforestation at Inverheveu 
that, when the South African War/|in | Scotland. We have employed 
broke out, 97 per cent. of the reservists |a distinguished official of the Indian 
returned to the Colours from all | Department of Forestry in connection 
parts, although a great many of|with this step, which is the —be- 
them did not agree with the war?! ginning of a school of State forestry 
And then the Secretary of State for War | which we are determined to develop. 
has done another thing; he has decided | The Irish Government have appointed 
that twenty battalions of militia recruits | a committee to develop forestry, and 
shall have their winter training when | we have tried to help forestry in the 
seasonable conditions prevail. I come | Black Country and elsewhere. I have 
to another matter. The General Post | enabled the Leeds corporation, through 
Office wanted in London 8,000 men as | Government grants with the unemployed 
extra postmen and deliverers of letters by supporting their experiment, to plant in 
at Christmas times. Previously these | three years 1,000,000 trees; and in other 
were selected from men who were other- | ways in coast erosion, on which £6,500 
wise engaged on night-shift work and in| has been spent; in farm colonies end 
other ways, but we decided to alter | by prospecting work, accelerating currents 
that, and to give to him that hath not; | and advancing loans here, there and 
rather than to him that hath. All these everywhere we have put forward a 
men were employed from four to six | good deal of work because we have a 
weeks, and instead of 20s. which they| plan, a policy, a method, and an 
formerly received they were paid 24s-| intention. It has been suggested that 
a week. And what was the type of I have been niggardly to Hollesley 
men employed ? They were not school- | Bay, but I can assure hon. Members 


. ars a Y ror a . Mmpivge ‘ , By > 
masters or Government clerks earning | that that is not true. I have never been 


£100 to £150 a year; not retired super- 
intendents of police on pensions of £120 | 
to £150, and so on. These unemployed 
men included 1,505 painters; 1,261 
310. clerks ; 


porters ; 
99 handy-men; 162 carmen; 162 shop 


labourers; 522 
assistants; 2,057 miscellaneous; 161 
87 plumbers, and 135 
carpenters. And what have we done 
about afforestation ? I have been charged 
with returning £75,000 to the Treasury 
but what has come of the money I re- 
turned ? I returned it because it could | 


paperhangers ; 


not be wisely spent; and what did the 
Treasury do with it coincidently with | 
my returning the money? I did not | 
want it, the Committees did not ask | 
for it, and I was not going to waste it. | 
I therefore returned it to the Treasury | 


asked anything in reason in regard to 


Hollesley Bay which I have not concede 1. 
Hollesley Bay is an estate of 1,300 acres 
with a capital outlay of £43,000, an 


| average annual expenditure of £25,000. 
and receipts from sales £4,000, so that 


you have £21,000 net expended upon an 
average of 250 men. This means an 
average cost per man of £84 per annum, 


‘including allowances to his wife and 


family, or 32s. per week per man at 
Hollesley Bay. There is no lack of 
generosity there and if you exclude the 
loan charges of £4,400 per annum it 
works out at 38s. per week for each 
bread-winner and de,-endents relieved. 
What has been the result? The 
results are not quite so good as I 
had hoped, but I will be patient 





and as fast as the Local Government | and generous and persevere as long as it 

Board returned the money the Treasury | is possible. Of 1,037 men there, 157 

proceeded to release it, and it has been | have found work in towns, fifty-five have 

wisely expended on the purchase at a | emigrated, twelve have migrated and 

cost of £30,000 of 12,000 or 13,000 acres | eleven of the twelve were agricultural 
VOL. CLXXXIII. [Fourtu Sertes.| M 
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labourers before they went to Hollesley 
Bay. It cannot be said that I have been 
ungenerous to the West Ham Colony 
as last year [ gave it £25,000, and T hope 
the House will allow me to exercise my 
own discretion in dealing with the 
residue of the £200,000, which I propose 
to devote to districts which [ will not 
name because if I did, it would only 
attract the people whom we wish to repel. 
The Ockenden Colony is carried on at a 
gross cost for maintenance of £8,830. 
The sales are £814 and the new buildings 
have cost £8,586 which, without including 
the loan charges, £700, shows a net ex- 
penditure of £6,430. The average 
number of men is seventy-six and the 
gross cost per man is £94 and the net cost 
is £84 12s. And here is a remarkable 
fact. There is not one single instance 
up to date of a single man going back 
to the land notwithstanding this large 
expenditure. And yet in fce of costly 
facts like these T am asked lightly to 
embark on an extension of sich lsvish 
schemes. It is not necessary for me 
to go into further details of the way in 
which we have dealt administratively 
with our work and it is needless in my 
judgment for me to labour the point that 
we do not intend as a Government to 
extend the area of pauperising employ- 
ment, demoralising doles, and State and 
industries competing with 
2s happens et Hollesley 


municipal 
regular trades 
ond elsewhere. 
cease adding to a vast amount of in- 
discriminate pauperising 
relief and to efforts 
on root remedies and bed-rock causes, 
with transient palliatives leading up to 
reform, and hon. Members 


The time has arrived to 


charity and 
concentrat? our 


permanent 
below the gangway can rest assured, if 
they will allow me, as to their credit they 
show a greater inclination to do than 
they did some time back, that I shall go 
on with this work on the safe and generous 


AYE 


illia | Adkins, W. Ryland D. 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) | Agnew, George William 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 


Mr. John Burns, 
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lines I have indicated. They can rely 
upon it that my sympathies with the 
unemployed are keener to-day, since | 
have risen from their ranks. I have 
always had a disinterested sympathy 
with the poor, and because I am in a 
position to help them I want to help 
them in such a way as will prevent them 
coming to the doss-house, the lodging- 
house—human advertisements for charity 
that ten or fifteen years hence we hope 
to be able to dispense with altogether. 
It is because I have a firmer grip on the 
unemployed question that I want no 
more State workshops and no more 
political expedients which will make the 
remedy worse than the disease. I believe 
the House trusts me in this matter, and 
I believe the country, as appears from 
the support I have received from it, also 
me, 2s I am sure the best of 
the working classes do. I want faction 
eliminated from the performance of 
an economic duty and no partisanship 


trusts 


to enter into the methods adopted 
by the Government. It is because 


I believe that what the Government 
have done and intend to do on the 
lines I have indicated is the best way of 
solving the unemployed problem that I 
ask the House to support the King’s 
Speech and reject the Amendment. 


Mr. JESSE COLLINGS (Birmingham, 
Bordesley) rose to move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate, but 


Mr. CHANCELLOR or rue EX- 
CHEQUER rose in his place, and claime1 
to move, “ That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
how put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 318 ; Noes, 
39. (Division List No. 1.) 
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Henry, Charles 8. 

Herbert, Col. Sir [vor (Mon.,S.) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hodge, John 

Hogan, Michael 
Holden, E. Hopkinson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Holt, Richard Durning 


Horridge, Thomas Gardner 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Jacoby, Sir James Alfred 
Jardine, Sir J. 

Jenkins, J. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William (Carnarvonshire 
Jordan, Jeremiah 

Jowett, F. W. 

Joyee, Michael 

Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 

Kettle, Thomas Michael 
Lamb, Edmund G. (Leominster | 
Lambert, George 
Lamont, Norman 
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Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Layland- Barratt, Francis 

Lea, Hugh Cecil(St.Pancras,E.) 
Leese, Sir JosephF. (Accrington 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever, A. Levy (Essex,Harwich 
Levy, Sir Maurice 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lough, Thomas 

Lupton, Arnold 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald,J.M. (Falkirk B’ghs 
Maclean, Donald 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
Macpherson, J. T. 

MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down, S. 
Mac Veigh,Charles (Donegal, E. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. 

M‘Kean, John 

M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
M‘Laren, Sir C. B. (Leicester) 
M‘Micking, Major G 

Mallet, Charles E. 

Markham, Arthur Basil 
Marnham, F. J. 

Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry) 
Massie, J. 

Micklem, Nathaniel 

Money, L. G. Chiozza 
Montagu, E.S. 

Mooney, J. J. 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morley, Rt. Hon. John 

Morse, L. L. 

Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Muldoon, John 

Murnaghan, George 

Murphy, N. J.( Kilkenny, 8.) 
Murray, James 

Myer, Horatio 

Nannetti, Joseph P. 

Napier, T. B. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholls, George 

Nicholson, Chas. N. (Doncast'r 
Nolan, Joseph 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nuttall, Harry 

O’Brien, Kendal (Tipperary Mid 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 
O’Connor, James (Wicklow, W. 
O'Connor. T. P. (Liverpool) 

O’ Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
O'Donnell, John (Mayo, 8.) 
O'Donnell, T. (Kerry, W.) 
Grady, J. 

0’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
O'Malley, William 
O'Shaughnessy, P. J. 

O’Shee, James John 

Parker, James (Halifax) 
Partington, Oswald 

Paulton, James Mellor 

Pearce, William (Limehouse) 
Pearson, W. H. M. (Suffolk, Eye 





Philipps, Col.Ivor (S’tuampton) 
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Philipps, J. Wynford( Pembroke 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Phillips, John (Longford, S.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh, Central) 
Priestley, W.E.B. (Bradford,E. 
Radford, G. H. 

Rainy, A. Rolland 

Raphael, Herbert H. 

Reddy, M. 

Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, Thomas (W. Monmth 
Richards, T.F. (Wolverh’mpt’n 
Richardson, A. 

Rickett, Sir J. Compton 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Robinson, S. 

Roche, Augustine (Cork) 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rogers, F. E. Newman 
Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Scarisbrick, T. T. L. 

Schwann, C. Duncan (Hyde) 
Scott,A.H.(Ashton-under-Lyn2 
Seaverns, J. H. 


Acland-Hood,Rt Hn.SirAlex.F. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Barrie, H. T. (Londonderry, N 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 

Boyle, Sir Edwarc 

Bridgeman, W. Clive 
Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Butcher, Samuei Henry 
Carliie, E. Hildred 

Cave, George 

Cavendish, Rt. Hon. Victor C.W. 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
Coates, E. Feetham (Lewisham 


Question pus accordingly, 
words be there added.” 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) | 
Abraham, William (Rhondda) | 
Balearres, Lord 

Barnard, E. B. 

Barrie, H.''T. (Londonderry,N.) | 
Barry, E. (Cork, 8.) | 
Beaumont, Hon. Hubert | 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
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Seddon, J. 

Seely, Colonel 

Shackleton, David James 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick B.) 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sheehy, David 

Sherwell, Artuhr James 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Silcock, Thomas Ball 

Simon, John Allsebrook 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Smyth,Thomas F, (Leitrim, 8.) 
Snowden, P. 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Stanley, Albert (Stafis., N.W.) 
Strachey, Sir Edward 

Straus, B. 8. (Mile End) 
Strauss, EK. A, (Abingdon) 
Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 

Sutherland, J. E. 

Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Tennant, SirEdward (Salisbury 
Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan,E. 
Thomas, David Alfred (Merthyr 
Thompson, J.W.H.(Somerset,E 
Thorne, William 

Tillett, Louis John 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Toulmin, George 


NOES, 


Collings, Rt.Hn.J. (Birminghm 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Courthope, G. Loyd 
Dalrymple, Viscount 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Ak rs- 
Fetherstonhaugh, Godfrey 
Guinness, Walter Edward 
Harrington, Timothy 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Harrison-Broadley. H. B. 
Hills, J. W. 

Houston, Roberé Paterson 
Kimber. Sir Henry 

Law, Andrew Bonar (D alwich) 


** That those | 
| 195. 


Bell, Richard 
Boland, John 
Bottomley, Horatio 
Bowerman, C. W. , 
Boyle, Sir Edward 
Brace, William 
Bridgeman, W. Clive 


Burke, E. Haviland 
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Trevelyan, Charies Phillips 
Verney, F. W 

Vivian, Henry 

Wadsworth, J 

Walsh Stephen 

Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent 
Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Wason, Rt. Hn.E (Clackmannan 
Wason, John Cathcart (Orknoy 
Waterlow, D.S 

Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C. 
Whitbread, Howard 

Whute, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York. E. R. ) 
Wuute, Patrick (Meath North) 
Whitehead, Rowland 

Whitley, John Henry (fial fas; 
Whittaker. Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

Wilkie, A'exander 

Wiiliams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williams, Lleweiyn (Carmarth'n 
Williams, Osmond (Merionct},) 
Wills, Arthur Walters 

Wiison, P. W. (St. Pancras, § } 
Wilson, W. T.,Westhouchton) 
Wood, T. M‘Ksnnon 


TELLERS FOR THE AyES—Mr. 
Whiteley and Mr. Herber 


Lewis. 


Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. A:fred 
M‘Arthuz, Charles 

Morrison- Bell, Captain 
Parker.S‘r Gilbert (Gravesen |) 
Pease, Herbert Pike(Darlington 
Rawlinson, John Frederick Peel 
Smith, F.E. (Liverpool, Walton) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thomson, W. Mirchet]-( Lanark) 
luke. Sir John Batty 


TeLLERS FOR THE NoES—M: 
T. L. Corbett and Me. 
Claude Hay. 


The House divided :—Ayes, 146 ; Noes, 
(Division List No. 2.) 


Byles, William Pollard 

Carlile, E. Hildred 

| Cave, George 

| Clynes, J. R. 

Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
Collings, Rt.Hn.J. (Birminghm) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph — 

| Cooper, G. J. 
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Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Courthope, G. Loyd 

Cowan, W. H. 

Crooks, William 

Cullinan, J. 

Curran, Peter Francis 
Dalrymple, Viscount 

Delany, William 

Devlin, Joseph 

Dillon, John 

Donelan, Captain A. 

Duffy, William J. 

Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govia. 
Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) 
Kdwards, Enoch (Hanle, ) 
Farrell, James Patrick 
Fetherstonhaugh, Godfrey 
Ffrench, Peter 

Field, William 

Gill, A. A. 

Glover, Thomas 

Grayson, Albert Victor 
Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 

Hall, Frederick 

Halpin, J. 

Harrington, Timothy 

Harris, Frederick Leverton 
Harvey, W. E. (Derbyshire,N.E 
Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Hayden, John Patrick 

Hazel, Dr. A. E. 

Hazleton, Richard 

Healy, Timothy Michae] 
Hemmerde, Edward George 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Higham, John Sharp 

Hills, J. W. 

Hodge, John 

Hogan, Michael 

Houston, Robert Paterson: 
Hudson, Walter 


Adkins, W. Ryland D. 

Agnew, George William 
Ainsworth, John Stirling 

Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch) 
Armitage, R. 

Asquith, Rt.Hn. Herbert Henry 
Atherley-Jones, L. 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Baring,Capt.Hn.G( Winchester) 
Barker, John 

Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 

Barran, Rowland Hirst 

Barry, Redmond J.(Tyrone,N.) | 
Beale, W. P. 

Beauchamp, E. 

Bellairs, Carlyon 

Benn, W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo. 
Berridge, T. H. D. 

sethell,Sir J.H.(Essex,Romf’rd 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Brigg, John 

Bright, J. A. 

Brodie, H. C. 

Brotherton, Edward Allen 
Bryce, J. Annan 
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Jenkins, J. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Johnson, W. (Nuneaton) 
Jordan, Jeremiah 


| Jowett, F. W. 
| Joyce, Michael 


Kelley, George D. 

iXettle, Thomas Michael 

Lamb, Edmund G, (Leominster 
Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Lea, Hugh Cecil (St. Pancras, f. 


| Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
| Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 


MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
Maepherson, J. I’. 

MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down,s. 
Mac Veigh,Charles (Donegal, FE.) 
M‘Arthur, Charles 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. 

M‘Kean, John 

Markham, Arthur Basil 
Money, L. G. Chiozza 


| Mooney, J. J. 
| Morrison-Bel!, Captain 
| Muldoon, John 


Murnaghan, George 

Murphy, N. J. (Kilkenny, 8.) 
Nannetti, Joseph P. 

Nicholls, George 

Nolan, Joseph 

O'Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mic’. 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 
O'Connor, James (Wicklow, W.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
O’Donnell, John (Mayo, 8.) 

O’ Donnell, T. (Kerry, W.) 
O'Grady, J. 

O’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
O'Malley, William 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 


NOES, 


Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burns, Rt. Hon. John 

Butcher, Samuel Henry 
Buxton, Rt. Hn.SydneyCharles 
Cameron, Robert 
Causton,Rt.Hn.RichardKnight 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 
Channing, Sir Francis Allston 
Cheetham, John Frederick 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. ¢ 
Churchill, Rt. Hon, Winston S. 
Clarke, C. Goddard (Peckham) 
Clough, William 

Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) 
Collins,Sir Wm.J.(S. Pancras, W 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett,C. H. (Sussex, E.Grinst’d 
Cornwall, Sir Edwin A. 
Cotton, Sir H. J. S. 

Cox, Harold 

Cremer, Sir William Randal 


| Crossley, William J. 


Dalmeny, Lord 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
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O’Shee, James John 
Parker, Sir Gilbert (Gravesend) 
Parker, James (Halifax) 
Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
Phillips, John (Longford, 8.) 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Reddy, M. 
tedmond, John E.( Waterford ) 
tichards, Thomas(W.Monm’th 
tichards, T.F. (Wolverh’mpt’n 
Richardson, A. 
Roche, Augustine (Cork) 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Scott, A.H.(Ashton-under-Lyne 
Seddon, J. 
Shackleton, David James 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sheehy, David 
Smith, F.E. (Liverpool, Waltcn) 
Smyth, Thomas F, (Leitrim, 8.) 
Snowden, P. 
Stanley, Albert (Staffs., N.W.) 
Summerbell, T. 
Sutherland, J. E. 
Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Thomson, W. Mitchell-(Lanark) 
Thorne, William 
Tuke, Sir John Batty 
Walsh, Stehpen 
Ward, Jobn(Stoke-upon-Trent ) 
Wardle, George J. 
Watt, Henry A. 
Wedewood, Josiah G. 
White, Patrick (Meath, North) 
Wilkie, Alexander 
Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 


TELLERS FoR THE AYES-- 
Mr. George Roberts and 
Mr. Charles Duncan. 


Dewar, Arthur (Edinburgh, S.) 
Duckworth, James 

Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) 
Elibank, Master of 

Essex, R. W. 

Esslemont, George Birnie 
Ferens, T. R. 

Findlay, Alexander 
Freeman-Thomas, Freeman 
Fuller, John Michael F. 
Furness, Sir Christopher 
Gladstone, Rt.Hn. Herbert John 
Glen-Coats, Sir T. (Renfrew, W. 
Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 
Grant, Corrie 

Greenwood, G. (Peterborough) 
Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Guinness, Walter Edward 
Gulland, John W. 

Gurdon, Rt Hn.SirW. Brampton 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis 


| Harmsworth, Cecil B. (Wore’r) 
' Harmsworth,R.L.(Caithn’ss-sh. 


Harrison- Broadley, H. B. 
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Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 
Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 
Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson,J.M.( Aberdeen, W.) 
Henry, Charles S! 

Herbert, Col. Sir Ivor (Mon.,S.) 
Hobart, Sir Robert 

Holden, E. Hopkinson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Holt, Richard Durning 

Hope, W. Bateman(Somerset, N, 
Horridge, Thomas Gardner 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Jacoby, Sir James Alfred 
Jardine, Sir J. 

Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William (Carnarvonshire 
Kearley, Hudson E. 
Kekewich, Sir George 
Lambert, George 

Lamont, Norman 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.( Accrington) 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever, A. Levy (Essex, Harwich 
Levy, Sir Maurice 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lough, Thomas 

Lupton, Arnold 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macdonald,J.M.( Falkirk Be’ hs) 
Maclean, Donald 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
M‘Laren, Sir C. B. (Leicester) 
M‘Micking, Major G. 

Mallet, Charles FE. 

Marnhan, F. J. 

Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry) 
Massie, J. 


Adjournment 


Main Question again proposed. 


And, it being after Kleven of the Clock, | 


the Debate stood adjourned 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


On the Motion for the adjournmnt of 


the House— 
Mr. SNOWDEN 


(Blackburn) 


{COMMONS} 


' Micklem, Nathaniel 


Montagu, E, S. 
Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morse, L. L. 
Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Murray, James 
Myer, Horatio 
Napier, T. B. 
Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholson,Charles N.( Done’st’r 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nuttall, Harry 
Partington, Oswald 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearce, William (Limehouse) 
Pearson, W. H. M.(Suffolk, Eye 
Philipps,.J.Wynford (Pembroke 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Price, C. E. (Edinb’gh, Central 
Priestley, W. FE. B.{ Bradford, E 
Radford, G. H. 
Rainy, A. Rolland 
Raphael, Herbert H. 
Rawlinson, John Frederick Pee] 
Rickett, Sir J. Compton 
Rilsdale, E. A. 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Robinson, S. 
Roe, Sir Thomas 
Rogers, F. E. Newman 
Runciman, Walter 
Russell, T. W. 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Searisbrick, T. T. L. 


| Seaverns, J. H. 


Seely, Colonel 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick, B.) 
Sherwell, Arthur James 


| Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sileock, Thomas Ball 
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trates. 


asked = Mr. 
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Simon; John Allsebrook 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Stanger, H. Y. 

Strachey, Sir Edward 

Straus, B. 8. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Taylor, Austin (East Toxteth) 
Tennant, Sir Edward(Salisbury 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan,E.) 
‘Thomas, David Alfred( Merthyr) 
‘Thompson, J.W.H. (Somerset, E 
Tillett, Louis John 

‘Torrance, Sir A. M. 

loulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Verney, F. W. 

Vivian, Henry 

Wadsworth, JJ. 

Waring, Walter 
Wason,Rt. Hn. E.(Clackmannan 
Wason, John Cathcart (Orkney 
Waterlow, D. S. 

Whitbread, Howard 

White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York, E.R.) 
Whitehead, Rowland 

Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, Llewelyn(Carm’rth’n 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Wills, Arthur Walters 

Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8.) 
Wood, T. M‘Kinnon 


| TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
Mr. Whiteley and Mr. Her- 
bert Lewis. 


Leeds, W.): My only knowledge of the 


is obtained from the 


I prefer not to give a 


definite Answer on that information, but 
I may remind the hon. Member that the 
matter is in the discretion of the magis- 


(Yorkshire, W.R., 





the Home Secretary whether he was 
aware that a number of women had been 
arrested that morning for disturbances 
at the houses of Cabinet Ministers and 
had since been sent to prison as second- 
class. Could they not be made _first- 
class prisoners instead of second-class ? 
It was he said a cruel thing to put them 
in the second-class. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Giapsronr, 


Colne Valley) reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that there were other women 
in prison connected with the disturbance 
in Downing Street. Was it not possible 
to make the imprisonment for a political 
offence first-class instead of second-class ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I see no reason 
to interfere in the case referred to. 


Adjourned at sixteen minutes 


after Eleven o’clock. 


—, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 31st January, 1908. 


The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 


MR. SPEAKER’S ABSENCE. 

The House being met, the Clerk at 
the Table informed the House of the 
unavoidable absence of Mr. Speaker, 
through continued indisposition, from 
this day’s Sitting. 


Whereupon Mr. Emmott, the Chair- 
man of Ways and Means, proceeded to 
the Table, and after Prayers, took the 


the Standing Order. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 
PRIVATE BILLS [Lorps]. 

Mr. Deputy SPEAKER laid upon the 
Table Report from the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills, That, in 
respect of the Bills comprised in the List 
reported by the Chairman of Ways and 
Means as intended to originate in the 
‘House of Lords, they have certified that 
the Standing Orders have been complied 
with in the following cases, viz. :—— 


peech indicates revision by the Member. 


Aire and Calder Navigation. 

Ammanford Urban District Council 
Water. 

Argentine North-Eastern Railway. 

Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban 
District Councils. 

Barry Railway. 

Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company. 

3ristol Corporation. 

Bristol Tramways. 


whi Asterisk (*) at the commencement of an 


Briton Ferry Urban District Council. 

Camberwell and other Metropolitan 
Borough Councils (Superannuation). 

Cardiff Railway. 

Commercial Union Assurance Company. 

Crystal Palace Company. 


Fine Art and General Insurance 
Company. 

Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and 
Harbours. 
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Chair as Deputy Speaker, pursuant to | 
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Great Piccadilly, and 


Northern, 
| Brompton Railway. 
| Great Western Railway. 
| Great Western Railway (Superannua- 
tion Scheme). 
| Herne Bay Pier. 
| . o . 
| Highgate Hill Tramways. 
| Huddersfield Water. 
| Keighley Corporation. 
King’s College, London (Transfer). 
Law Guarantee Trust and Accident, 
|and United Legal Indemnity Insurance 
| Societies. 
Llanelly and Burry Port Water Board. 


Llanelly Gas, 

London and District Electricity Supply. 

London, Brighton, and South Coast 
Railway. 

London Electric Supply. 

London Motor Roadways Approach. 


London (Westminster and Kensington) 
Electric Supply Companies. 

Magee Presbyterian College, London- 
derry. 

Merthyr Tydfil Corporation. 

Metropolitan District Railway. 

Metropolitan Electric Tramways. 


Monmouthshire County Council. 


Northern Assurance Company. 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance Society. 
| Pontypridd Water. 

Ravensthorpe Urban District Council. 

Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and 
Water. 

Rhymney Railway. 

Rochester Bridge. 


St. Marylebone 
(Superannuation). 


Borough Council 


Skegness Urban District Council. 


South Wales Electrical Power Dis- 





tribution. 
Swansea Valley Gas. 
Taff Vale Railway. 
Upton Town Hall. 
Wath-upon-Dearna Urban District 
Council Gas. 


N 











363 Returns, 
And they have certified that the Stand- 
ing Orders have not been complied with 


in the following cases, viz :— 
. Bristol Docks. 
London County 
and Improvements). 
Malvern Hills. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and 
Midland Junction, Evesham, Redditch, 
and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and 
East and West Junction Railways 
(Amalgamation). 
Thames River Steamboat Service Act 
(1904) Amendment. 


Council (Tramways 


PETITIONS 
ORDERS NOT 


[LORDS] 


PRIVATE BILL 
COM- 


(STANDING 
PLIED WITH). 
Mr. Deputy-SPEAKER laid upon the 
Table Report from one of the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petitions for the following 
sag originating in the Lords, the Stand- 
« Orders have not been complied with, 
viz. :—Bristol Docks | Lords] ; London 
County Council (Tramways and Improve- 
ments) |Lords]; Malvern Hills [Lords] ; 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, and 
Midiand Junction, Evesham, Redditch, 
and Stratford-upon- Avon Junction, and 
East and West Junction Railways (Am: il- 
gamation) {Lords} ; Thames River Steam- 
boat Service Act (1904) Amendment 
[Lords]. 
Ordered. That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 
Orders. 


{COMMONS} 





| Stafford ; 


PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS (STANDING 


ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). | 

Mr. Deputy-SPEAKER laid upon the | 
Table Reports from one of the Examiners | 
of Petitions for Private Bills, ‘Ih at, in the | 
cases of the Petitions for the following 
Bills, the Standing Orders have not been | 
complied with, viz. :— Dover we thea 
Lower Thames (Grays) Dock. 


That the Report be referred | 
Standing 


Doel KS 5 


Ordered, 
to the Select Committee on 


Orders. | 


PETITIONS. 





LICENSED PREMISES 
CHILDREN. 

Petitions for legislation: from Bacup ; | 

Beccles; Bedford; Bethnal Green ; 


(EXCLUSION OF | 
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Blackpool ; Bluntisham ; Bootle; Brid- 
lington; Bristol ; Bungay : Burslem ; 
Catford; Cheetham; Children’s Protec. 
tion League ; Cleator Moor; Cocker- 
mouth ; Colchester; Cowley ; Dawley , 
Dewsbury ; Droylsden ; Egremont (two) ; 
Filey ; Flamborough ; Gabaiion 
Gorleston ; Goole ; Helmshore ; Heswall ; 
Hither Green ; Horley ; Houghton le 
Spring ; Hoy lake ; ; Hungerford ; Keighley; ; 


Reports, de. 


Kendal ; Kidderminster ; Lambeth ; 
Lancaster; Leicester; | Leominster ; 
Lincoln; Liscard (four); Liskeard ; 


Liverpool (five) ; Lutterworth ; Lytham ; 


Manchester ; Market Harborough ; 
Moston ; Moseley and King’s Heath; 


: Norwood and Wands- 
Oakengates (two) ; 
Port Sunlight ; 


Neston ; Newport ; 
worth ; Nottingham ; 
Qakworth ; Openshaw ; 


Prenton ; Princetown ; Redhill ; Reigate ; 
Rillington ; St. Annes on the Sea 


>; Seacombe ; Shrews- 
Southend on Sea; 
Stepney ; Swinton; Taunton; Tipton ; 
Walkden ; Wallasey (two) ; Waterfoot ; 
Wednesbury ; West Gorton ; West Ham ; 
West Kirby ; West Norwood ; Worsley ; 
and Wyke Regis ; to lie upon the Table. 


Salisbury; Saltley 
bury; Skipton ; 


PACK LICENSES ON PLEASURE 
STEAMERS. 
Petition from Worcester, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


INTOXICATING 
ON SUNDAY. 

Petitions for legislation, from London ; 
Shipston-on-Stour ; Southampton; and 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF LIQUORS 


RETURNS, REPORTS, 
COMPULSORY NATIVE 
(COLONIES). 
Return [presented 29th January] to be 
printed. | No. 20.| 


ETC. 


LABOUR 


DISTRICTS (COUNTY OF 
WEST SUFFOLK). 

Copy presented, of Order made by the 
County Council of West Suffolk, renaming 
the Bradford St. George Polling District 
the Rougham Polling District |by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


POLLING 


CIVIL CONTINGENCIES FUND 1906-7. 


Return presented, relative thereto 


'{ordered 30th January ; Mr. Runciman); 
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to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 21.] 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
fordered 30th January ; Mr. Luncimen ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 22.] 


ALDERNEY MAIL SERVICE. 
Return presented, relative thereto 
[ordered 30th January ; Mr. Luncimen| ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 23.] 


WEST INDIAN INTER-COLONIAL MAIL 
SERVICE, 

Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 30th January ; Jr. Runciman) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 24.} 


COUNTY COURTS (ENGLAND) (FEES). 

Copy presented, of Treasury Order, 
dated 17th January, 1968, regulating 
Fees in County Courts [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 
Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 30th January ; Mr. Lloyd-George |; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 25.] 


PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

Bank of England, Accounts of 
Exchequer Jills and other Government 
Securities purchased, and Amount of 
Balances of Sums issued for the Payment 
ot Dividends, &c., for the year ending 
Sth January, 19:8 [by Act]; to be 
printed. (No. 26.] 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Russia and the Brussels Sugar 
Convention, 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): To ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he can now explain the conditions 
under which the Russian Government is 


prepared to adhere to the Brussels Sugar | 
Convention ; and whether His Majesty’s | 
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Government have assented to any stipula- 


_ tions intended to restrict the importation 


of sugar into the United Kingdom. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Grey.) Russia 
is to be permitted to maintain her present 
fiscal and customs legislation on the 
subject of sugar, and is not to increase 
the advantages which producers might 
derive from the maximum sale price 
fixed for the home market. She also 
undertakes not to authorise the expor- 
tation, with the exemption from or 
remission of excise, of sugar exceeding 
a total of 1,000,000 tons in the period 
of six years from the 1st September last ; 
but this engagement does not apply to 
exports to Finland, to Persia by land or 
by the Caspian Sea, and to Russia’s other 
neighbours in Asia by land, with the 
exception of Turkey in Asia. The assent 
of His Majesty’s Government has only 
been given to the provisions of the 
Protocol allowing Russia to adhere to 
the Convention, and does not imply 
assent to any of the stipulations tending 
to restrict the exportation of Russian 
sugar. Papers on the subject will be 
presented to-morrow. His Majesty's 
Government are freed from any obliga- 
tion to prohibit, or restrict, or penalise in 
any way the importation of sugar into 
the United Kingdom from whatever 
source it may be derived. 


Railway Companies and Conveyance ox 
Goods by Passenger Trains. 

Sm MAURICE LEVY (Leicestershire, 
Loughborough): To ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that several 
railway companies have recently curtailed 
the hours during which they collect and 
deliver goods conveyed by passenger 
trains, thereby imposing upon traders 
the necessity of carting part of their 
own traffic ; and whether he proposes to 
take any steps to prevent these railway 
companies thus indirectly raising the 
charges to traders of goods conveyed by 
passenger train. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) My 
attention has not been called to this 
matter, but if my hon. friend will furnish 
me with particulars of the alterations to 
which he refers I will consider whether 
I can usefully communicate with the 
companies concerned. The collection and 
delivery of goods are not services which 
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railway companies are under any statu- 
tory obligation to perform. 


Cattle-Driving in Ireland. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state how many persons were put on 
their trial before common juries on 
charges connected with cattle-driving at 
the Summer Assizes of 1907, at the 
Michaelmas Sittings in the Court of 
King’s Bench in Dublin, and at the 
Winter Assizes, respectively ; how many 
convictions were obtained; how many 
acquittals ; and how many disagreements 
of juries. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The num- 
bers of persons put on trial for offences 
connected with cattle-driving were as 
follows: At the Summer Assizes of 1907, 


12; in the King’s Bench Division, 64 ; | 


and at the Winter Assizes, 60; total 136. 
Five persons were convicted, 27 were 


acquitted, and the juries disagreed as 


regards the remaining 104 persons. 


Outrages with Firearms in Ireland. 

Mr. LONSDALE: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will state the number 


of outrages with firearms reported by the | 


Royal Irish Constabulary during the six 
months ended 3lst December, and the 
number of arrests made in connection 
therewith. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The total 
number of cases was 63, and the number 
of arrests 35. 


Exchequer Contributions under the Irish 
Labourers Act. 

Mr. LONSDALE: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that in 
consequence of the new method of dis- 
tributing the Exchequer Contribution, 
introduced by the Labourers Act of 
1906, the amount available for the 
counties in Ulster has been reduced from 
£12,408 in 1904-5 to £2,734 in 1906-7, 
representing a loss to these counties of 
£9,674 per annum ; whereas the share of 
Leinster and Munster in the Exchequer 
Contribution has been increased by 
£2,552 and £4,491 per annum respec- 
tively ; and whether, in view of the large 
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number of applications received by the 
district councils in Ulster for labourers’ 
cottages and additional allotments, and 
the difficulty of acceding to them without 
increasing considerably the amount of 
local rates, he will introduce proposals 
for a more equitable distribution of this 


fund. 


(Answered by Mr, Birrell.) This Ques- 
tion appears to have been framed under 
a misconception, and the figures quoted 
give a misleading idea of the general 
| effect of the Act of 1906. I would refer 
'the hon. Member to my Answer to the 
‘Question of the hon. Member for East 
_Down on the 10th April, 1907,+ when I 
explained the equitable principle of dis- 
| tribution adopted by the Act of 1906, 
| The actual sums which each province will 
| in future receive from Government funds 
| will depend entirely upon the extent to 
'which the Act is put in force in each 











| district. 


Mr. LONSDALE: To ask the Chief 
| Secretary to the Lord - Lieutenant of 
| Ireland whether he will state the number 
| of persons against whom _ proceedings 
| have been instituted by the police for 
| offences connected with cattle-driving, 
|during the twelve months ended 31st 
December last, and specify the results of 
such proceedings. 


| 
| Cattle-Driving in Ireland. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) Proceedings 
| were taken against 572 persons, with the 
following results— 
Number of persons ordered 

to find bail to keep the 

peace - - - - 288 
Number discharged - - 32 
Number against whom in- 

formations were refused 76 
Number in respect of whom 

proceedings are pending 40 
Number dealt with on in- 

dictment (of whom five 

were convicted, twenty- 

seven acquitted, and as 

regards the remaining 

104 the jury disagreed) - 136 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Total - 572 








+ See (4) Debates, elxxii., 218. 
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Mr. LONSDALE : To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will state the number 
of cases of cattle-driving reported to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, or otherwise 
within their cognisance, during the year 
ended 31st December last, the number of 
cases in which prosecutions were insti- 
tuted, and the number of convictions 
obtained. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
number of cases of cattle-driving during 
the year 1907 was 381. Proceedings 
were instituted in respect of eighty-one 
of these. In a number of instances, how- 
ever, the same persons were concerned in 
two or more cases of cattle-driving on the 
same occasion, and such cases therefore 
formed the subject of a single proceeding. 
The number of separate cases of pro- 
ceedings was forty-eight. There was a 
conviction in one case, and in twenty- 
seven cases the defendants were ordered 
to find sureties to keep the peace. 


Agrarian Outrage in Ireland. 

Mr. LONSDALE: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord - Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he will state the total 
number of agrarian outrages reported to 
the Royal Irish Constabulary during the 
twelve months ended 31st December 
last ; the number of cases in which arrests 
were made or proceedings taken; and 
the number of cases in which convictions 
were obtained. 


(Answered by Mr, Birrell.) The number 
of agrarian outrages reported during the 
year ending 31st December, 1907, was 


372, which includes 182 threatening 
letters or notices. Proceedings were 


taken by arrest or otherwise in forty-two 
cases. Convictions have been obtained 
in five of these cases, and in twelve cases 
the proceedings are pending. 


Dismissal of Constable Weir, Royal 
Irish Constabulary. 

Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.): To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland if he is aware that 
Constable Weir, after eighteen years 
service in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
without an unfavourable record, was 
recently dismissed from the force for 
absence without leave for ten minutes on 


a matter of extreme personal urgency | 
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connected with the illness of his wife ; 
whether no complaint was made against 
this constable for nearly three weeks 
after the alleged offence ; if he will state 
by whom such complaint was made and 
by whom it was inquired into; and 
whether the document dismissing this 
constable was signed by the Chief Secre 
tary or by Sir Antony MacDonnell. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) Constable 
Weir, who had seventeen and a half 
years’ service, was dismissed from the 
force for having absented himself from 
the vicinity of his barracks in contraven- 
tion of his officers’ express orders. It is 
not the fact that there was no unfavour-° 
able record against him. Constable 
Weir's misconduct was reported on the 
day on which it oceurred. The complaint 
was made by the district inspector. No 
formal inquiry was necessary, seeing that 
the constable admitted the offence. 


Constabulary Inquiry at Tullow. 

Mr. MOORE: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland if he will state what was the 
result of the recent inquiry held by the 
constabulary authorities at Tullow, in the 
county of Clare, into the conduct of 
certain members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary; and what charges at 
such inquiry were established by evidence. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) At a con- 
stabulary court of inquiry held at Tulla, 
county Clare, on the 8th November, 1907, 
and following days, certain charges were 
preferred against six constables attached 
to the Broadford station, and other 
charges were preferred against the head 
constable and sergeant of that station. 
The six constables were found guilty of 
the charges brought against them, and 
were, by order of the Lord-Lieutenant, 
dismissed from the force. The head 


‘constable and sergeant were acquitted. 


The charges against the constables were 
fully established, and the Inspector- 
General concurred in the finding of the 
court. 


The Office of Ulster King at Arms. 

Mr. MOORE: To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
if the chairman or other members of the 
Commission recently appointed to inquire 
into certain responsibilities of Sir Arthur 
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Vicars, Ulster King at Arms, were in- 
formed before their inquiry commenced 
that the Lord-Lieutenant had offered the 
reversion of Sir Arthur Vicars’ office to 
two persons. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The facts 
are as follows. Towards the end of last 
October it was decided, with the approval 
of the Crown, that the Office of Arms at 
Dublin must be reconstituted. This 
involved the retirement of the principal 
members of the staff, who were officially 
notified accordingly, but Sir Arthur 
Vicars declined to resign his office. The 
Lord-Lieutenant was anxious to give 
ample time, and the matter was allowed 
to stand over until the beginning of 
December, when Sir Arthur Vicars was 
officially informed that his tenure of 
office would be brought to an end without 
further delay. It was only then that the 
Lord-Lieutenant caused certain persons 
to be asked if they would be prepared to 
accept the position of Ulster King at 
Arms if it were offered to them. The 
reply in each case was in the negative, 
but the reasons given had no reference 
to Sir Arthur Vicars. At this time the 
Commission of Inquiry, which was sub- 
sequently appointed in consequence of a 
petition from the Knights of the Order 
of Saint Patrick, had not been contem- 
plated. As soon as the Commission was 
‘decided upon, and during its proceedings, 
10 further steps were taken regarding the 
position of Ulster. The Commission 
reported on the 25th January, and the 
appointment of a successor to Sir Arthur 
Vicars will be gazetted at once. The 
fact that, before the Commission was 
formed, persons were approached regard- 
ing the appointment of Ulster King at 
Arms was not mentioned to the chairman 
or other members of the Commission. 
That circumstance had no connection 
with the object and scope of the inquiry. 


Publication of Report of the Congested 
Districts Board. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, S.) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland when he expects 
the Report of the Congested Districts 
Commissioners to be ready for publication. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I am not 
in a position to name a date ; but I shall 
be disappointed if the Report is not 
received by the end of March. 
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Royal Irish Constabulary Recruits. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland how many recruits have been 
enrolled in the Royal Irish Constabulary 
since 15th August last. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The number 
is 807. 


The Brussels Sugar Convention. 

Str CHARLES DILKE: To ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether His 
Majesty’s Government propose to make 
any statement with reference to the 
Brussels Sugar Convention, and to afford 
an opportunity for discussing the addi- 
tional Act before ratification. 


(Answered by Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man.) Theadditional Act is in accordance 
with the intentions of His Majesty's 
Government, as stated in Parliament on 
6th June last, and they have promised to 
deposit the ratification at Brussels by 
whatever date is necessary. ‘The date 
fixed originally was lst February, and, 
unless it is postponed by consent, the 
ratification must be deposited by then. 
There will, of course, be the usual 
opportunities for discussing the Act if 
desired, but it is impossible to promise 
one before ratification. 


Cost of Extra Police in Disaffected 
Districts in Ireland. 

Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) : 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he will 
state the approximate cost of extra police 
drafted into disturbed districts under the 
Act of King William IV., which was put 
into operation in August last, and also 
the cost of extra forces sent from the 
reserve of the Royal Irish Constabulary 
for duty in the disturbed districts ; 
whether any arrests have been made for 
cattle-driving at Thomastown, Kells, at 
Walterstown, and at  Staffordstown, 
county Meath, on 8th September last ; 
and whether official notification was given 
to the police authorities, or whether the 
parties were unwilling to incur displeasure 
by reporting them. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The follow- 
ing sums have been claimed from county 
councils in respect of the half-year ending 
30th September, 1907 :—For extra police 
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appointed under the Act, William IV., 
ce. 13, s. 13, £890 8s. 3d., and for the 


services of reserve force £2,760 4s. 3d. | 


The accounts for the half-year which will 
end on 31st March, 1908, cannot be 
prepared until the conclusion of the 
period, but the approximate total charge 
under both heads for the four months to 
3lst January is £3,800. The particular 
cases of cattle-driving referred to in the 


latter part of the Question cannot be | 


identified at headquarters from the in- 
formation given, but the police authorities 
will make inquiries on the subject with 
the object of obtaining the information 
asked for. 


NEW WRIT. 


New Writ for the County of 


Glamorgan (Mid Division), in the room | 


of Samuel Thomas Evans, esquire, K.C., 
His Majesty’s Solicitor-General.—(Mr. 
Whiteley.) 


ADJOURNMENT. 
Resolved, That this House, at the 
rising of the House this day, do adjourn 
till Monday next.—(J/7. Whiteley.) 


NEW WRIT (BOROUGH OF 
WORCESTER). 

Sm A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset- 
shire, Wellington) moved for the issue 
of the Writ for Worcester in the room of 
Mr. G. H. Williamson, whose election has 
been declared to be void. The right 
hon. Gentleman reminded the House that 
the late Attorney-General, whose loss 
both on public and personal grounds they 
all so sincerely regretted, had on the last 
occasion when this Motion was made, at 
the commencement of the last session, de- 
clared that, after looking at all the 
circumstances of the case and the time 


during which the issue of the Writ had | 
been already suspended, he saw no reason | 
for further withholding the Writ. The | 


Motion to issue it was, however, rejected 
by a majority of two. 
House further that the Commissioners, 
whose inquiry lasted nineteen days and 
before whom a multitude of witnesses 
was examined, had found that there was 
no general corruption. A very small 
amount of money had changed hands. 
Only four persons were implicated in the 
charges, and of those one was acquitted. 
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| He submitted to the House that there 
| was no longer any valid reason why 
8,549 electors of Worcester should be 
| deprived of their right of sending a 
| Member to the House. 

| 

| Motion made, and Question proposed— 
|“ That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant 
| to the Clerk of the Crown to make out a 
new Writ for the electing of a Member 
to serve in this present Parliament for 
the Borough of Worcester, in the room 
of George Henry Williamson, esquire, 
whose election has been declared to be 
void.” —(Sir A. Acland-Hood.) 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir W. 

| Ropson, South Shields), said that when 
i this Motion was first made, a few days 
after the presentation of the Report of the 

Election Commissioners, it was resisted on 

the ground that there had not been time to 

consider the Report; but when the Motion 

was renewed at the beginning of 1907 

the Government thought it was no longer 

desirable to resist it. The House took a 

different view. Now the Government 

considered that, a period of suspension 

having elapsed, there was, in accordance 

| with all the precedents or in accordance 
with principle, no valid reason why the 

Writ should not now issue. In adopting 

this Motion the Government, of course, 

did not condone—the House would not 

think they condoned—the offence charged 

against the corrupt element in the 

electorate of Worcester. Nor did they 

think that the punishment, such as it was, 

of disfranchisement was in any way 
adequate to such offences so far as the 
offenders were concerned. But the House 

would, he was sure, bear in mind that this 

was a punishment of a somewhat illogical 

character. It fell upon the innocent and 

upon all the innocent as well as upon the 

guilty, and, unfortunately, it was perhaps 
'the innocent who felt it most acutely. 
Those who were guilty of the offences 
charged were the last and the least to 
suffer any pain from tke discredit attaching 
to this form of punishment. The right 
hon. Baronet had pointed out with perfect 
accuracy that the corruption actually dis- 
covered and punished was not, perhaps, 
| very extensive in area. It was found, 
| he thought, to the credit of Worcester in 
| some measure, that a very small amount 
|of money changed hands. He did not 
wish for a moment to imply that the dis- 

credit of corruption was lessened by 
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lowering the price, but it pointed to one 
very gratifying feature, that there was no 
competition among the corrupters. In 
the Report there was a finding of a some- 
what unusual and very hopeful character. 
He was not, of course, going into the 
Report in any party spirit, which would 
be very improper. But upon the facts 
the Commission did find that one of the 
political Parties concerned had by 


resolution resolved that they would have | 
no part or lot in the corruption in that | 


city, and they had acted on that resolve. 
There had been a genuine and strenuous 


effort after political purity in Worcester | 
at the last election, a hopeful circumstance | 


which entitled the electors, on 
behalf he put forward this plea, to say 


that there had been a meritorious effort | 


to lessen corruption in that ancient city. 
There was no principle which would | 
enable him to say how many electorally | 
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immediate and serious attention of his 
Majesty’s Government ; that the present 
proposals of the Government of India are 
inadequate to allay the existing and 
growing discontent; and that compre- 
| hensive measures of reform are impera- 
|tively necessary in the direction of 
giving the people of India control over 
their own affairs.” While confessing his 
inability to do justice to the great 
subject of India, he said his desire was 
to bring about a happier relationship 
between that country and Great Britain. 
He presumed the House would admit 
that outside the United Kingdom the 
great problem demanding solution was 
| the Indian one, and that until they had 
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| satisfactorily solved it they would have 
failed in their duty. It was an Imperial 
problem, one worthy of the highest and 
best conceptions and noblest efforts of 


| that House, yet he was sorry to have to 


righteous men ought to save a city from | 


electoral extinction ; but, 
there were in Worcester a very consider- 
able number who were not only innocent 
in the negative sense, but were earnestly 
desirous of improving the repute and 
character of their city, and it was in their 
interest that the Government now 
acquiesced in this step. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


KING’S SPEECH (MOTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, as followeth :— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
in Parliament assembled, beg leave to 
offer our humble thanks to Your Majesty 
for the Gracious Speech which Your 
Majesty has addressed to both Houses 
of Parliament.”(—Mr. Lehmann.) 


Question again proposed. 


*Dr. RUTHERFORD (Middlesex, 
Brentford) rose to move as an Amend- 
ment at the end to add: 
humbly submits that the present con- | 
dition of affairs in India demands the | 


Sir W. Robson. 


at all events, | 





| augurated. 


add that in the past the House had 
treated India too much with the cold 
shoulder and had subjected it to a great 
deal of contumely and contempt. But 
now they had a democratic Parliament 
and a Secretary of State from which and 
from whom India was anticipating great 
and glorious things. Indians had appre- 
ciated the noble service which the 
Secretary of State had rendered in 
the past to the cause of progress and 
freedom, and they had expected that 
under his rgime the reign of terror and 
reaction which prevailed under Lord 
Curzon would be reversed, and that an 
era of reform and progress would be in- 
But instead of that, India 


| had been met with coercive and repressive 


measures, and now was driven to despair. 
India for the time being had lost con- 
fidence in the justice of British rule. It 


' was hardly necessary for him to do more 


than briefly recapitulate some of the chief 
causes of unrest and discontent. Among 
these causes was the partition of Bengal, 
carried out under Lord Curzon’s rule, in 
direct opposition to the will of the people 
| —an act which had created great racial 
animosity, had caused riots, especially in 
Bengal, and had aroused a deep sense of 
injustic e throughout the length and 
‘breadth of India. Secondly, there was 
| the non-fulfilment of the pledges solemnly 
made by the late Queen Victoria in 1858 
in that proclamation which Indians looked 


—“But | on as their Magna Charta of justice and 


‘liberty. We in this country had failed 
' to carry out that charter ; we had failed to 
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give an extended system of self-govern- 
ment and to grant Indians a just share in 
the administration of their own affairs. 
Then there had been the contemptuous 
treatment of Indians by Europeans. They 
could not ignore the hostile attitude of the 
Press, especially the Anglo-Indian Press 
in India and a large portion of the 
British Press at home. The Bishop of 
Lahore had made a courageous stand 
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against that, and he himself must say he | 
looked upon it as a crime that those who | 
boasted a higher civilisation should throw 


at the heads of a subject race foul and 
dishonest epithets. Then there had been 
the repressive measures indulged in by the 
Secretary of State for India, who appeared 
to have overlooked the fact recently stated 
by the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in regard to Ireland that resort 


to a policy of coercion for the 
preservation of order and the re- 
pression of crime did not bring 


any nearer a solution of the problem of 
discontent. Those words applied equally 
to India and to Ireland. Human nature 
was very similar in India, in Ireland, 
and in other parts of the world. The series 
of repressive measures introduced with 
regard to public meetings, the Press, and 
the liberty of the subject had all con- 
tributed to the unrest and discontent. 
He, however, was glad to congratulate 
the Secretary of State on the release of 
Lajpat Rai and Ajit Singh, which had 
brought about a healthier and happier 


stute of feeling throughout India. The 
misfortune was that these men were 


arrested and deported without trial under 
an obsolete Act of 1818 which should be 
repealed without the slightest hesitation 
by this great nation. With regard to 
the treatment of British Indians in South 
Africa, he believed that was to be the 
subject of a special Amendment to the 
Address, and he would not therefore 
dwell upon it; he would content himself 
With saying there was not the slightest 
doubt that the feeling in India was one 
of deep resentment at the unjust treat- 
ment meted out to their fellow Indians 
in South Africa. Then he came to the 
question of the tyranny of the police, 
and he would leave it to hon. Members 
to realise how that tended to create bad 
blood between the governors and the 
governed. And, last of all, the national 
awakening had proved a_ permanent 
cause of unrest, which would never be 
removed until it was properly recognised 
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and treated. That national awakening 
embraced all races and all creeds-—all 
sections of the community—in fact 
practically the whole of the people of 
India. With regard to the partition of 
Bengal, the Prime Minister promised that 
any new facts that might arise should 
have full consideration. He submitted 
there were new facts which justified 
the reconsideration of the decision of the 
Government. He had found wherever 
he went in India that the unrest caused 
by the partition still continued, that the 
policy of repression to allay the unrest 
was still being enforced, that the bad 
blood arising from the partition con- 
tinued to exist between Hindoos and 
Mohammedans, and that the hatred of 
British rule on account of the injustice 
of this Act was deepening and hardening 
day by day. He hoped the right hon. 
Gent!eman would realise the seriousness 
of the danger and remedy the evil 
without any further delay. Then there 
was the financial grievance. Some 
influential gentlemen alleged that the 
difference between the exports and 
imports represented an annual drain on 
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| the resources of India to the extent of 








something like twenty millions sterling. 
As he was not a financial expert he 
would express no opinion on the point, 
but he held that there was a financial 
drain, due to what was the most costly 
system of government in the world, due 
to the pension scheme and the military 
expenditure which was continually in- 
creasing. All that undoubtedly constitu- 
ted a severe drain on the finances of India. 
He would not discuss the merits or 
demerits of the Anglo-Russian Conven- 
tion, but if it was worth anything 
at all then the Army of India ought to 
be reduced. India must be saved this 
terrible tax upon her financial resources. 
What was the raison d'etre of the Indian 
Army? Now that the bogey of Russian 
invasion was laid it was evidently to 
hold India. To keep India down, to keep 
her in subjection, gave rise to suspicion, 
and that suspicion passed through the 
whole of India, and excited resentment. 
If we could not govern India on trust, 
then he had to ask what right we had to 
seek to govern her on any other basis 
whatever. They were told that the 
Army was the safeguard of British 
interests in India. That was to say that 
we were governing India with the British 
Army for Imperial purposes. If we did 
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that, surely it was right that we should 
pay a fair share of the cost of the Indian 
Army. The Indians felt this to be a 
deep injustice. We paid nothing towards 
the cost of the Indian Army, or practi- 
cally nothing, yet we used it for Imperial 
purposes in China, Somaliland, South 
Africa, and other portions of the world. 
Further, we used India as the training 
ground of the British soldier. If we 
used the force in these various ways for 
Imperial and British purposes, then it 
was our bounden duty to see that we 
paid a reasonable share of its cost. He 
maintained that we should pay at least 
one-third if not one-half of the cost. 
There had been some unrest in the Pun- 
jab among the Army. He did not 
know the depth or the extent of the 
unrest, but it appeared that it had 
reference to Acts passed by the Punjab 
Government which affected relatives 
and friends of members of the Indian 
section of the Army. He did not say 
that the members of the Indian Army 
were not influenced by agitators or 
political speakers, still the root cause 
among the Indian section of the Army 
was that theie friends had been badly 
treated by the Punjab Government, and 
naturally there was a certain amount of 
unrest. That was temporary, and the 
cause had been removed by the Punjab 
Government, who saw the unwisdom of 
the Acts and repealed them. They had 
also reduced the rates on the canals and 
on other things which had caused unrest. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Moruey, Montrose Burghs) : 
The Acts were never assented to. 

*Dr. RUTHERFORD: They were 
passed by the Provincial Legislature. 
But it is quite true that they were 
never assented to by the Secretary of 
State nor by the Government of India. 
Fortunately that had had a considerable 
effect in restoring confidence in the 
Indian section of the British Army. But 
there was a permanent cause of unrest in 
India in respect of the difference of pay 
between the Indian and British sections 
of the Indian Army. Then there was the 
difference of pay between the Indian 
Civil servants and men in the Indian 
Army. Another cause of still deeper 
resentment was that the men of the Indian 
section of the Indian Army could not rise 
to the highest appointments in the 
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Army. They felt that there was a per- 
manent colour bar to their rising to the 
highest rank. This was a source of sore 
discontent. He had had the privilege of 
discussing this question with one of our 
chief generals in India, who said that it 
was an injustice and that it was deeply 
felt; that it was an injustice that we 
must remedy; we must trust the 
Indians, and allow them to rise to the 
highest commands in the Army. He 
gave that as the authoritative statement 
of one of the best commanders that we 
had in India to-day. There was also the 
feeling among gentlemen in India that 
there was no career for them in the Indian 
Army. We could not get the best men, 
why ? Because there was no career for 
anyone above the rank, he believed, of 
subadar-major. The same thing was true 
of all departments of the State. In the 
Civil Service no Indians could rise to the 
highest appointments. There was nota 
single Indian on the Executive Council, 
nor one holding a high, distinguished, or 
responsible office in the Civil Service. 


The case was a shade better in regard 
to the law. Among the High Court 


Judges there was only about one Indian 
Judge to every six European Judges, 
and this caused a deep sense of injustice 
among the legal profession. It was the 
same with the medical profession, to which 
he had the honour to belong. The Indians 
could not get the highest medical appoint- 
ments in that country. The appointments 
to the hospitals and colleges, and all the 
best sanitary appointments in the country, 
were kept in the hands of Europeans, and 
again they saw the colour bar established. 
The same practice prevailed on the rail- 
ways and other public services through- 
out India. The Chief Secretary said 


the other day that it was almost 
impossible for him to rule Ireland 
against the wishes of the people. ‘That 
was also true of India. It was 
almost impossible for us as_ aliens 
to govern India wisely and_ well, 


and according to the opinions, and 
reasoned opinions, of our Indian fellow- 
subjects. Then there was the excise on 
cotton. That was passed in 1877, when 
Lord Salisbury was in power. It was 
passed in the interests of Lancashire, and 
directly against the interests of the 
people of India. That excise duty, which 
stood today, had been a great source of 
irritation throughout India. He had 
asked the highest of the British Civil 
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officials in India what the feeling was 
with regard to this tax. They said it 
was true that it was an_ intolerable 
injustice to India, and they had asked 
him to use his influence in that House 
in order to have it removed. Indian 
justice was handicapped by the British 
rulers, who sought, not the highest in- 
terests of India, but the financial interests 
of this country. In the long run he did 
not think that it was to the financial 
interests of this country, because there 
was such a thing as retaliation, and that 
spirit was already abroad in India. 
As regarded justice, it was very difficult 
for a foreign Power to govern another 
country on the highest and truest lines 
of justice, and he thought that recently, 
however we might have erred in the 
past, we had lost the confidence of the 
Indian people so far as British justice was 
concerned—British justice as between 
Europeans and Indians and as_ be- 
tween Mohammedans and Hindoos. A 
European killed his bearer in the Punjab, 
and for that dastardly and murderous 
assault he only got six months. 


Mr. MORLEY: Name? 


*Dr. RUTHERFORD: I have forgotten 
the name for the moment. Continuing, 
the hon. Member said that some Europeans 
at Rawal Pindi raped an Indian woman, 
but were acquitted. In the same city a 
number of leading barristers and pleaders 
accused, as it turned out, altogether 
falsely of fomenting a riot, were refused 
bail and kept in imprisonment for nearly 
five months. Then there was the Comilla 
case which almost stood ona par with the 
Denshawai incident in its effect upon the 
public mind. There a Mohammedan 
was shot in a riot, and three Hindoos 
were brought before the magistrate and 
condemned, one of them to death, and 
two to transportation for life. The High 
Court quashed the judgment. With the 
permission of the House he would quote 
two statements made at the trial. Mr. 
Jackson, the English barrister, appearing 
for the defence addressing the Judges, 
said— 

“T submit there cannot be the slightest 
doubt that I am entitled to an acquittal. 
Every sentence of the whole evidence on the 
record is stamped with unmistakable marks 
of concoction. The whole case has been got 
up from start to finish. There is no time limit 
for a prosecution by Government, and it is 
shameful that such a prosecution as the 
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present should have been rushed up without any 
evidence, worth the name, to support it. My 
Lords, apart from the great miscarriage of 
justice consequent upon such prosecutions, a 
prosecution like this cannot but fail to bring 
the whole of the administration of the Courts 
of Justice in this country into contempt.” 


Then the two Judges, one British and 
the other Indian, made this indictment of 
the judgment of the Court below with 
which they were dealing-— 

‘“¢The method of the learned Judge in deal- 
ing with the testimony of the witnesses by 
dividing them into two classes—Hindoos and 
Mussulmans—ard accepting the evidence of 
one class and rejecting that of the other, is 
open to severe criticism. The learned Judge 
ought to have directed his mind solely to the 
evidence which had been given before him, and 
to have excluded from his consideration all 
preconceived sympathies with either section 
of the population.” 

This case had caused a serious feeling of 
injustice right throughout India. He 
would take another Department in order 
to show how difficult it was for Europeans 
to govern India wisely and well and in 
the interests of India. The land revenue 
had gone up steadily for various reasons 
—some of them proper reasons, where 
there was more land brought into cultiva- 
tion, or where it was subjected to irriga- 
tion. Still, the assessment was frequently 
felt to be a very serious injustice. 
One of the great difficulties in India 
was famine, and one of the causes 
of famine was the heavy taxes which the 
ryot had to pay. The amount was 
such that he was unable to accumulate 
profits or to make provision for a 
rainy day. Famine really came from 
the poverty of the peasant proprietor 
far more than from scarcity of food. 
Their chief effort should be to reduce 
taxation. In his opinion far too little 
money was being spent upon irrigation, and 
they had yet to realise that what they 
had done so wisely in Egypt they should 
also do in India. Egypt had practically 
been converted into a garden by great 
irrigation schemes. It was true they 
had had great irrigation schemes in India, 
but they had not spent anything like 
adequate sums of money in this direction 
to meet the requirements of the case. 
Again, the education problem was a great 
source of trouble and trial to India. 
Education was the first need of any 
country, and it was the first need in India. 
Education was all the more essential to 
India because she was an agricultural 
country and required to be taught to use 
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“her soil to the best advantage, which { The Secretary for India said the situation 


could only be done by education. 


cation entered essentially into the methods | serious and urgent attention. 


of dealing effectively with the plague, 
and technical education was also neces- 
sary for the proper development of 
the industries of the country. To 
preserve law and order they must 
educate the people, but they wanted 
education most of all to improve the 


national character of the people. Upon 
this subject of education what did | 


they find! In ten years the expenditure 
upon education in India had been less 
than the expenditure upon the Army in 
a single year. India could not be satis- 
factorily governed until they saw that 
every village and every child had the 


opportunity of getting a reasonable and | 


proper education. The small expenditure 
upon education in India was an appalling 
scandal and a terrible reflection upon 
British rule. The root evil in India was 
the system of Government, which created a 


spirit of despotism and tyranny in those | 
who carried it on, however good the inten- | 


tions might be with which they entered 
upon their task. The difficulties by which 
they were surrounded were absolutely 
insuperable. They were inherent in the 
system. The danger to-day was the 
bureaucracy. That was what they had to 
face, and he hoped they would face it with 
courage. The officials had resisted every 
effort made by Lord Ripon to bring about 
a reasonable and proper system of Govern- 


ment, and they had frustrated all his 
efforts. The officials had captured the 


Universities, the municipalities, the 
district, provincial and Imperial councils, 


and, in fact, every public institution, and | 


they had deprived the people of India of 
the opportunity of taking advantage of the 
great effort made by Lord Ripon. The 
right hon. Gentleman himself had said— 
‘T: is remarkable how the Government 
know so little of the mind of the people and it 
is just as deplorable that the people know so 
little of the mind of the Government.” 
In that statement the right hon. 
Gentleman acknowledged the case he 
was trying to make out. It was not 
his contention that the Government of 
India had been a dead failure, but that it 
had been a comparative failure. Some 
: 
good and noble things had been done, but 
he desired still better things. The only 
means by which the Government could 


| territory receive their 


Edu-| was not at all dangerous but required 


Perhaps it 
was not dangerous if they looked at it 
from the point of view of an armed 
rebellion, but from the point of view of 
alienating the people from british rule it 
was extremely serious. Some 150 years 
ago India sustained a fracture, and she 
was put in British splints, but we kept 
them on much too long, and to-day 
they were causing friction, irritation, and 
even laceration. It was time they were 
taken off, and any wise surgeon would 


remove them without delay. A few 
years ago half-messures might have 


sufficed to meet the situation, but that 
was now no longer the case. The Indians 
had seen how Japan had risen to a great 
nation, and they had seen the inhabitants 
of the Transvaal and the Orange River 
freedom. We 
were face to face either with great reforms 


| or with a revolution, and he trusted the 


get to know the mind of the people was | 


through directly elected representatives. 
Dr. Rutherford. 


| Lords proposed to establish what was 


Government would have sufficient sense 
of duty and justice to give them those 
reforms which were necessary to avoid a 
revolution. He would like to say a few 
words with regard to the proposals of the 


Indian Government for satisfying the 
demands of India — contained in the 
White Paper, a few extracts from 


which would suffice. With regard to the 
Imperial Advisory Council there occurred. 
the following passage— 

“The establishment and recognition of a 


determined body of advisers who, while requir- 
ing no legislative recognition, and possessing 


‘in themselves no formal powers of initiative, 


would be consulted individually by the 
Governor-General, and would occasionally be 
called together, either in whole or in part, for 
the purpose of collective deliberation, and 
would be entitled, when so summoned, to oifer 
their counsel on matters affecting the welfare 
of the people, would, in the opinion of the 
Government of India, be a marked step in 
constitutional progress.” 


He would now quote a passage from 
the same document showing how this 


Imperial Advisory Council was to be 


formed— 


‘¢(2) That all the members should be ap- 
pointed by tke Viceroy and should receive the 
title ‘Imperial Councillors.’ (3) That the 
council should consist of about sixty members 
for the whole of India, including about twenty 
ruling chiefs, and a suitable number of the 
territorial magnates of every province where 
landholders of sufficient dignity and status are 
to be found.” 


We who were burdened with a House of 
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virtually an advisory House of Lords 
in India. He hoped the House would 
not consent to such a measure. And now 
with regard to the proposals for the en- 
largement of the legislative councils. 
Paragraph 9 said— 

‘In the case of provincial councils it is 
admitted that the results have not justified the 
expectations formed. The District Boards in 
particular have conspicuously failed to fulfil 
the expectation that they would represent the 
landed interest.” 


The objection was that the barristers and 
pleaders had heen selected by the people 
to represent them in preference to the 
landholders, the great magnates and the 
ruling chiefs. With regard to the Im- 


perial Legislative Council it was proposed | 
to keep the control in the hands of the | 
official majority, and to introduce a 


system of special Mahomedan representa- 
tion. 


It would introduce a vicious principle, 
not only in relation to the ruling class, 
but also because it differentiated between 
Hindoos and Mahomedans. ‘That, he 
believed, was one of the greatest blots on 
the proposals. The same was true 
practically of the provincial Legislative 
Councils, as they were to be re-constituted. 
He might summarise what he considered 
to be the blots on the proposals of the 
Indian Government. They were (1) the 
maintenance of the official majority ; (2) 
the introduction of class and_ religious 
preferences ; and (3) the swamping of 


the popular element in the council. He | 


considered these proposals unjust and un- 


worthy of the present House of Commons. | 
He trusted that they had not the approval | 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary | 


of State for India. He could not imagine 
for a moment that they had his approval, 
and he trusted that they would hear no 
more of them. 


ledgment on the part of the Government 
of India that the present state of the 
administration of India was not. satis- 
factory. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that Lord Lytton set up an Advisory 
Council of Notables of the kind now 
proposed in 1887, and admitted that 
it was a complete failure. Why should 
we expect that under Lord Minto or 
any other Viceroy, it should again be 
anything else than a complete failure ? 
He himself believed that it would become 
a great danger to British rule, and that 
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The only thing of real | 
value in the proposals was the acknow- | 
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|it would land us in difficulties insuper- 
| able. He asked the House to allow him 
| to lay before them some of the questions to 
which he thought they should address 
themselves. He did not think that the 
Decentralisation Commission would be of 
much service; it would not save the 
situation. It might supplant imperial 
despots by parochial despots, but it would 
not give the Indians what they required, 
|namely, a form of national Government. 
|The Indian demand was not for the 
| tinsel, the pageantry, or extravagances of 
| Durbars, but for self-government under 
| the British flag on colonial lines. They 
| declined to submit any longer to personal 
and bureaucratic government. What he 
thought would meet the case was, first of 
all, provincial Parliaments ; and, secondly, 
an imperial Duma. The imperial Duma 
should be representative of the whole 
/community, including the native states 
'as well as British India. The principle 
involved in these proposals was already 
in existence in the form of legislative 
councils. But the people should have 
direct representation, and the councils 
should be free from official control. The 
idea Englishmen should aim at should bea 
federation of free states in India under 
the British flag. The governors of the 
respective provinces would still have the 
right of veto over the decisions of the 
provincial Parliaments, and the Viceroy, 
of course, would have the right of veto 
over the decisions of the Imperial 
assembly. The Civil Service would have 
to learn that they were servants and 
not masters as they were to-day. The 
members of all these assemblies, whether 
imperial or provincial, should be appointed 
by direct election and not by nomination ; 
there should be no religious or racial prefer- 
ences ; and there should be no second 
_chamber. The Secretary of State ina 
speech at Arbroath said that some of 
them were impatient idealists. If they 
were impatient idealists they had the 
right hon. Gentleman to thank. They 
had sat at his feet, and a great portion 
of their idealism they had learned from 
him. He himself was not impatient with 
his ideals; he had faith, and hope, and 
courage. He believed that the Indians 
were capable of working out their own 
salvation on the lines he had suggested, 
and he hoped the House would have 
sufficient courage to give them a fair 
trial. The right hon. Gentleman had 
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said that most of the disasters in human 
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history had been due to impatient ideal- 
ists. On the contrary, he thought that 
most of the tragic miscarriages in human 
history had been due to autocracy and 
bureaucracy. Why were the Government 
stricken with a craven fear in regard to 
India? They were not stricken with a 
craven fear in dealing with South Africa. 
There they had a policy, and they had 
carried it out, and to-day South Africa 
extended to us the right hand of fellow- 
ship. In South Africa there was a true 
union of hearts. There should be a true 
union of hearts with India as well. If 
they were afraid of the idea of an 
imperial Duma, he hoped the Government 
would try the experiment of provincial 
Parliaments in Bombay, Bengal, Madras, 
and the Punjab. If the other provinces 
would be patient their turn would come. 
It had been said that India was a museum 
of races and religious creeds. The 
truth was that most of them could be 
put in one or two cases. The only 
practical difficulty, so far as religion was 
concerned, was really in connection with 
Mahomedans and Hindus. They lived 
happily together in all portions not 
directly under British rule. He dil 
not think they need be alarmed at any 
difficulty with respect to the religious 
side of the question. Then there were 
several reforms which should be carried 
out at home. One of these was 
the abolition of the Indian Council. 
It was of no service, so far as he 
could see, to this House. In fact, he 
rather thought it was an insult to 
the House. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would be able to get rid 
of that Council, and that he would 
appoint instead a Standing Committee 
of the House if he desired assistance. 
Further, it was absolutely necessary that 
the Secretary of State’s salary should be 
placed on the British Estimates, as it was 
in the case of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies. It might be urged with 
regard to the suggestions he had made 
that they were premature. He did 
not think that that objection should 
hold good. Mr. Bright more than fifty 
years ago laid before the House a 
plan not altogether dissimilar to that 
which he had stated for getting rid of 
central government. The Secretary of 
State objected to universal suffrage in 
India. He did not propose that there 
should be universal sufirage. There 
were two systems under which the 
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tional, by ability to read and write, and 
the other, financial, by payment of land 
tax, income-tax, or any other taxes. He 
did not propose to suggest any system of 
universal suffrage. All he submitted 
was that the present method of 
government was out of date and 
unsatisfactory and needed _ reform, 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India had faith in Mr. Mill— 
so had he and those who agreed with 
him. The right hon. Gentleman had 
reminded them during the last debate on 
the Indian Budget that Mr. Mill had 
said “Government by the dominant 
country is as legitimate as any other if 
it is the one which in the existing state 
of civilisation of the subject people, 
most facilitates that transition to our 
state of civilisation.” Very well, but if 
the object of Great Britain as the 
dominant State, was to impose its 
civilization on India, the best way 
to effect that object was to give our 
political institutions to India. It, in the 
words of the Secretary of State, they 
wanted to inculcate and transplant “ the 
spirit, the temper, the principles, and the 
maxims of the British Constitution” to 
India, the best way to do it was to give 


them something like the British 
Constitution, without the House of 
Lords. The right hon. Gentleman said 


that he was not frightened of the 
National Congress, neither was Mr, 
Nevinson nor himself, who had been pre- 
sent at the last session. There had been 
a great deal of exaggeration and miscon- 
ception in this country with regard to the 
National Congress. What had occurred 
at the last Congress was simply due to 
the fact that the Extremists or Radicals 
differed so greatly from the Moderates 
or Tories that they lost their temper. 


Mr. MORLEY: Do you call Mr. 
Lajpat Rai a Tory ? 


*Dr. RUTHERFORD: No, he might 
be called a Conservative of a reasonable 
and moderate type. He had not joined 
the Extremists yet. He himself had 
interviewed Mr. Lajpat Rai, and he 
could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that that gentleman was a man of the 
type of Dr. Spence Watson, a perfectly 
reasonable man, who was the President 
for many years of the National Liberal 
Federation. All that was trumped up 
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against Mr. Lajpat Rai was due to 
false and frivolous reports of ignorant 
police. As for the National Congress, 
all that had happened there was that 


the Extremists had lost their heads 
and charged the platform because 


they wanted their own man to be 
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government when it was conceded to 
them? Were the people of England fit 
for self-government when Simon de 
Montfort created the Mother of Parlia- 
ments? Were the working classes of this 
country fit for the exercise of the vote 
when the franchise was given to them ? 


for an Addvress). 


the chiefand leader of that great assembly. | He would leave it to his friends on the 


He understood that the Imperialists were 
making great capital out of this incident, 
and were declaring that Indians were 
not capable of self-government. sut 
that sort of thing had happened sometimes 
in this country also. He himself had had 
experience of it. Along with his right 
hon. friend the Member for Morpeth, he 
was present at a peace meeting at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne during the late war 
when the platform was attacked by the 
Tories. ‘The speakers were not allowed 





to say a word, and the meeting was broken | 
_and that burden was largely due to our 


up. He had yet to learn that in con- 
sequence of that the Tories of Newcastle 


were unfit to govern their City; 
and to govern India. He would 
ask the President of the Board of 


Trade what experience he had had in 


Birmingham ? How did he get on in that | 


city ? Had Birmingham been disfran- 
chised yet for the way he had been 
treated in the town hall at the time of the 
late war! The Extremists in India owed 
their strength to the folly of Lord 
Curzon and to the policy of the re- 


pressive measures which had _ been 
followed up to the present time. 
If there had been no Lord 
Curzon in India there would be 
no Extremists in India today. He 
could assure the Secretary of | 
State for India that the proposals 
of reform made by the Govern- 
ment of India were inadequate, and 


would drive these men to extremés which 
might lead to disastrous consequences. 
There was no foundation for the objection 
that Indians were unfit to govern them- 
selves. Self-government already existed 
in large portions of India, outside British 


territory. The Native States in India 
were responsible for something — like 
seventy millions of people. He had 


had the advantage of visiting Baroda, 


and he would say that in many 
respects it formed a pattern which 
might be followed with advantage 


by the British Government. Parliamen- 
tary institutions had been granted to 
Greece, Bulgaria, and Servia, but were 
any of these places fit for representative 


|system of government in 








| to protect herself, 


Labour Benches to answer that question. 
He knew that it was stated that while 
the people of India might be in- 


tellectually fit for self-government, 
they were not morally fit, but he 
maintained that they had no right 


to indict a whole nation in that way. 
There were other serious considerations 


which the House should take into 
account in approaching this great 
subject. There was first the duty 
| Englishmen owed to themselves. The 


burden of arms was crushing our people, 


Then there was the 
duty they owed to Egypt. Egypt was 
the gateway to India, and until our 
Indian house was set in order, Egyptian 
emancipation would be delayed. Lastly, 
there was the duty they owed to India 
and to the world at large. The present 
India was 
crushing all that was best in a 
very noble people who had a magnifi- 
cent past, and who had made magnifi- 
cent contributions towards the pro- 
gress and well-being of humanity. 
Our mission in India was threefold. In 
the first place it was for us to organise 
free and representative institutions by 
which India could be governed according 
to Indian ideas. In the second place, 
our mission was to keep the peace within, 
and in the third place to protect India 
from any external foe until she was able 
No nobler service 
could be rendered by a great nation to a 
weak nation “rightly struggling to be 
free” than that, and he trusted that we 
would rise to the height of this glorious 
opportunity. He begged to move. 


possession of India. 


*Sir H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.) 
said he did not rise to second the Amend- 
ment to the Address moved by his hon. 
friend with the same feeling of hope with 
which he had risen on a similar occasion 
two years ago. During the intervening 
period many things had happened in 
india which were certainly not of a very 
encouraging nature to those who were 
deeply interested in the welfare of the 
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people. When he left India a few years 
ago there was no unrest or discontent to 
speak of. The condition of things in 
a general way continued to resemble 
that which had existed during the pre- 
vious generation. He left India towards 
the close of Lord Curzon’s first term of 
office. The irritation which was sensibly 
growing during the latter part of Lord 
Curzon’s régime had since come toa head. 
What was that due to? It was due 
simply and solely to administering 
the affairs of India in a spirit regardless 
and contemptuous of the feelings of the 
people. It was that policy which had 
created the difficult position in which 
the Secretary of State for India now 
found himself and with which he had to 
deal. The policy of Lord Curzon 
culminated in the accursed partitioning 
of Bengal. He was obliged to say that it 
was in the power of the right hon. Gentle- 
man to have re-opened that question. 
The partition was efiected in October, 
and the right hon. Gentleman was in 
power in December, when he might have 
re-opened the question with the greatest 
ease, and, with the help of those who were 
friendly to India in his own Council and 
out of it, he might have devised a scheme 
which would have resulted in averting 
many of the troubles which had since 
arisenin India. He could not help attri- 
buting to the right hon. Gentleman very 
serious blame for his inaction. There were 
other matters of temporary importance 
of which they had heard, such as the dis- 
turbances in the Punjab; but that was 
not unrest of a permanent character, it 
was due entirely to injudicious measures 
taken by the Punjab Government. Those 
disturbances were magnified by telegrams, 
and indeed an impression was created that 
another mutiny was about to occur in 
India. A panic arose in Indiaand a cor- 
responding panic followed in England. 
He did not think the right hon. Gentleman 
ever grasped what the real positicn in the 
Punjab at that time was. It was a very 
small matter which could have been ade- 
quately dealt with by the removal of the 
causes which led to the discontent. The 
Punjab was now a quiet and peaceful 
province. He was not aware that there 
was any exceptional discontent remaining 
there. And why? Because the causes 
of the temporary discontent had been 
removed, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that a policy was followed in that 
province of the most rigorous and in- 


Sir H. Cotton. 
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tolerable repression. ‘The extraordinary 
measure of deporting gentlemen without 
charge and without trial was resorted to, 
and that was an action which met with 
an indignant protest throughout the 
whole of India. That deportation was a 
blunder. He was thankful that that 
blunder too had been redressed, so far ag 
that the gentlemen concerned had been 
restored to their liberty and their homes, 
But the sore remained ; the injustice was 
done, and the effect produced on Indian 
opinion had to be specially deplored. 
There was now a feeling of unrest and 
discontent in India, which it would be 
idie to describe as otherwise than very 
serious. He thought the right hon, 
Gentleman recognised that fact. It was 
due in the first instance to Lord Curzon’ 
policy, and he was obliged to add it was 
aggravated by the policy of repress on 
and coercion which had been maintained 
in India since Lord Curzon left the 
country. If Lord Curzon sowed the 
seeds of discontent, which he certainly 
did, the growth of the plant had been 
most carefully fostered and nurtured by 
the Government since his time. ‘They 
could, he believed, however, deal with 
these matters satisfactorily only by 
taking the people of India into their 
confidence, and by making some serious 
attempt to remedy grievances and redress 
wrong. The greatest difficulty in India, 
from which all their troubles arose, was 
the system of government. It was 
a bureaucratic, autocratic, aud despotic 
form of government. That system, as 
represented by the Indian Civil Service, 
had remained practically unchanged for 
120 years, and the people were beginning 
to say that it was time there should 
be some change and that instead of 
a continental system, instead of a 
system of prefects and officials placed over 
them in charge of defined localities, there 
should be some method of procedure under 
which the people of the locality should 
be themselves entrusted with a share 
of power and should exercise, ina measure, 


for an Address). 


the functions which foreign officials 
were now appointed to discharge. ‘There 


was also a feeling, which was universal 
throughout India, that this body of 
foreign officials were singularly unfit and 
incompetent to discharge the judicial 
functions with which they were entrusted. 
The feeling in India was the same as 
in this country, that those were best 
qualified to discharge judicial functions 
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who had been trained in the profession of 
the law. If we had done one thing 
in India more than another, it had been 
to encourage the study of the law, 
and to establish in the minds of the 
people of India the idea that the country 
was administered under the rule and 
authority of the law. But we still re- 
tained in the hands of these civil servants 
all important judicial powers and there 
was no recognition of the people of the 
country. All the sessions Judges were 
civilians, who none of them had received 
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legal training and none of them were 
trained in the exercise of judicial func- | 
tions. The consequence was the terrible | 
miscarriages of justice which were so | 
common. How common they were was | 
shown by the fact that the highest court ' 
of judicature in the country was con- 
tinually employed in releasing unfor- 
tunate men who had been unjustly | 
sentenced, it might be to capital punish- | 
ment, or it might be toa long term of | 
imprisonment. It was the tendency of | 
all executive officers—and the 9 rm 
officers in India were all executive Magis- 
trates and Judges—it was the tendency of ! 
all these Judges to be harsh in their ' 
decisions and if the right hon. Gentleman 
looked into the matter he would find 
that there was an invariable tendency in | 
India to pass what we in this country, 
vith our humaner ideals, would eall 
excessive sentences. For similar offences 
in this country and in India there was 
no comparison between the sentences. 
For instance, for stealing two pumpkins 
an unfortunate boy was ordered to be | 
punished by receiving twenty stripes. 
That happened a short time ago in Cal- 
cutta. Would an outrage of that kind be 
tolerated in this country } No! the papers 
would be ringing with it and there would 
he appeals to the Home Secretary. He 
complained of the constitution of the 
legal system, and said that the people of 
India looked to a Liberal Government 
and to a Secretary of State so exception- 
ally accomplished as the right hon. 
Gentleman to initiate measures which 
should lead to a substantial modification 
in the existing form of the Civil Service 
and to popularising administrative in. 
stitutions in India. That was a large 
question and undoubtedly it was not an 
easy one to solve. It was a question of 
modifying the constitution of the Civil 
Service with a view to rendering the 
administration of the country more popu- 
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lar and representative. That, he thought, 
was one of the most crucial and urgent 
matters affecting the welfare of India. 
He appreciated that it had difficulties, 
bat it became no easier by delay. They 
would never get suggestions from India 
in this direction, for no privileged body 
ever took steps to abolish itself or to 
deprive itself of any of the privileges it 
enjoyed. If they wanted to improve the 
composition of the House of Lords they 
did not expect that the House of Lords 
would do it for themselves, and if they 
expected the constitution of the Indian 
Civil Service to be reformed they must 
not expect that those reforms would be 
initiated in India. If they left it to the 
Government there to take the initiative 
they might wait for ever. He did not 
intend to trouble the House with any 
further remarks upon this or other ques- 
tions, but he desired particularly to 
impress upon the right hon. Gentleman 
the importance of taking up this question 
of reconstituting the system of Indian 
administration. He was aware that it 
was not to be done in a day, but the time 
had come to do it, and the longer it was 
delayed the more difticult they would 
find it. The Amendment which had been 
moved by his hon. friend was, he thought, 
a just and fair one. It had been moved 
to enable the right hon. Gentleman to 
make a statement which the people of 
India would recognise as kindly, friendly, 
and sympathetic to all classes, and if he 


| was able to make such a statement, even 


without definitely pledging himself to 
further action—if he was only able to 
assure our fellow-subjects in India that 
his heart was with them and that he 
was strongly and keenly desirous of 
helping them in the difficult position in 
which they were placed—if he sym- 
pathised with them in the growth of 
that nationality which was the most 
marked feature of popular feeling in 
India at the present time—if he was able 
to address them in that sense he would 
have rendered a _ public service for 
which the people of India would be 
grateful. He begged to second. 


Amendment proposed— 


“At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, ‘ But humbly submits that the present 
condition of atfiirs in India demands the im- 
mediate and serious attention of His Majesty’s 
Government ; that the present proposals of 
the Government of India are inadequate to 
allay the existing and growing discontent ; 


O . 
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and that comprehensive measures of reform are 
imperatively necessary in the direction of 
yiving the people of India contro] over their 
own afiairs.’”—(Dr. Rutherford.} 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. HART DAVIES (Hackney, N.) 
said he supposed that they were agreed 


that the position of India at the present | 


moment was entirely unsatisfactory, but 
he thought that the growth of the evils 
which were now apparent went back 
to a muchearlier date than most hon. 
Members believed. They began at least 
some twenty-five years ago. He did not 
think any people were more easy to govern 
than the people of India. He had lived 
among them for many years and he loved 
them. They were the kindest people in 
the world to associate with. 
tion was, what particular steps ought 
the Government to take to improve 


the condition of things in India? He | 


thought that they ought to begin with local 
self-government, and thus give an am- 
bitious man a career in his own province or 
district. People complained 
native members took no interest in the 
work of the district boards. 
surprised. 


purposes, and was not even under their 


control when it was given, because the | 


boards were composed of Mahomedan 
members or of officials. These boards 
ought to be giving the control of the affairs 


in which they were concerned, and the con- | 
trol taken away from the district officer, | 


who would then have much more time to 
study and to know the people in his dis- 
trict than he now possessed. It would 


be a good thing both for the district | 


officer and for the administration. The 
only way in which the natives could learn 
to govern themselves was from their own 
experience, and if they were given larger 
funds from Government sources, and 


greater control over the local business in | 
which they were concerned, it would give 


the people a larger voice in their admini- 
stration and afford a counter-attraction 
to the politica! career which was now the 
only one open to an ambitious man. The 
reforms which had been adumbrated by 
the right hon. Gentleman did not go 
very far, but he believed that if he took 
this particular step and added to the power 
of district boards, and if he could ensure 


‘ 
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The ques- | 


that the | 


He was not | 
These boards had to control | 
large tracts of country and the money | 
given to them was not adequate for their | 
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| that all positions in the Civil Service that 
‘could be held by natives should be 
held by them and so give them a larger 
control inthe government of their country, 
'the present discontent would have a ten- 
dency to die out. No doubt it would 
be a good many years before the ideal 
of one hon. Member, of local parliaments 
| all over the country, could be arrived at, 
but in the matter of local self-government, 
by adopting such a suggestion as he 
proposed, the people of India might be 
| trained to govern themselves far better 
than they were being governed now; 
and he certainly thought that his 
suggestion was one which might be 
taken into favourable consideration 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He 
hoped that India would be taken 
seriously in hand. It was a disgrace to 
the Empire that this state of unrest 
should continue. The House ought to 
make up their minds to the fact that a 
new departure in the government of the 
/country was necessary, and, in order 
to secure the new spirit which was 


|necessary, there ought to be a 
Parliamentary Committee to consider 
'the affairs of India generally. In 


the old days, when the government of 
India was in the hands of the Chartered 
Company, every time the charter was 
renewed a Parliamentary Committee was 
appointed to consider the whole question 
of the government of India. He thought 
|a Parliamentary Committee should be 
appointed now in order to bring fresh 
ideas to bear. In appointing such a 
Committee he believed the right hon. 
Gentleman would be justified by the 
result of its deliberations and would 
crown his career with a step which must 
be for the good of India and the Empire 
at large. 


*Mr. O'GRADY (Leeds, E.) said the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
had asked for the serious consideration of 
this question by the House, but the con- 
dition of the benches at the present 
moment did not indicate a very burning 
interest in Indian affairs. The only pur- 
pose of his intervention was to supplement 
| what had been said by hon. gentlemen op- 
| posite. His position was well known. 
| He was in the first place a democrat, and 
| for good or for evil he had been returned 
as a Member of the House. He took, 
and intended to take, great interest in 
| the important question of the good 
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government of India. The hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment had referred 
to the grave discontent which animated 
India at the present time, and had 
further said that the Governmert of 
India were not acting in a proper spirit. 
He (Mr. O’Grady) expressed the opinion 
that the overwhelming cause of unrest 
in India arose largely from the fact that 
the government of that country was 
unsympathetic. In that view he was sup- 
ported by some of the highest of the Indian 
Civil servants. He was. however, more 
concerned with the fact that India was 
the most poverty-stricken country that 
existed. Although we had governed 
that country for a large number of years, 
the prosperity of the people of India so 
far as he could gather from statistics 
and reading had in no sense increased in 
the aggregate. The very first reform 
that ought to be made was the institution 
of a system of free and compulsory educa- 
tion. Twopence halfpenny per head per 
annum was the total amount spent on the 
education of India to-day. That being so, 
we had not justified our existence there. 
India was not only poverty-stricken but 
ignorant, and for the ignorance that 
existed we were responsible. He knew 
there had been difficulties in the way of 
edneation; that we were met by the 
barriers of race and creed, but taking 
that for granted, all sane social reformers 
of to-day moved along the line of 
least resistance ; and no Member of the 
House who had considered the question 
seriously could but come to the con- 
clusion that the people of India would in 
fifteen or twenty years from the time when 
we instituted full, free, and compulsory 
education be ripe for this representative 
institution which had been recommended 
by his hon. friend who had lately travelled 
in that country. Nobody could object 
to a proposal of that character, and, that 
being so, it ought to be in the power of 
the House so to order matters that that 
reform should take place immediately. 
It might be said that it would be met 
with the opposition of persons who had 
been described as “Sun-dried bureau- | 
crats,” but he for one did not believe that | 
they would oppose such a proposal. He | 
trusted that the right hon. Gentlemen | 
responsible for the present government of | 
India would seriously take into considera- | 
tion the opinions repeatedly expressed | 
in the House that the question of | 
‘education in India should 
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be tackled at once. The broader 
question of technical education had 


also been referred to by the mover 
of the Amendment, especially its 
necessity in connection with agriculture. 
The agricultural methods obtaining in 
India were centuries old and absolutely 
obsolete, and the people were unabie 
to make the best of their own country. 
When he came to consider the fact 
that a very small number of institu- 
tions existed in India which gave the 
ryot on the land or the artisan in 
the big towns an opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge, in the first case of 
improved methods of cultivation and in 
the second of plans for developing 
the industries of India, he was forced to 
the conclusion that the shame for the 
neglect rested not on the shoulders of 
the Indian people at all, but on our own 
shoulders. Reference had been made to 
the mischief caused by the partition of 
Bengal. There could not be a shadow of 
doubt that the existing discontent was 
largely due to the maladministration of the 
late Viceroy of India. He wished to em- 
phasise the statement made by his hon. 
friend that the partition. of Bengal was 
carried out for reasons other than those 
publicly advanced. The fact was, the 
Bengalis in particular had become a thorn 
in the side of the system of government 
which prevailed in India. They had 
been claiming not only for themselves, 
but for the people of India generally, 
that they should have a larger share in the 
government of their own country and 
that their country should be governed 
according to Indian ideas. Lord Curzon 
acted on the principle of “divide the 
people and you will rule,” and he took 
care so to draw the line as to separate the 
people into religions. All the Mahom- 
edans were on one side of the line which 
divided the province, and all the Hindoos 
on the other. He was not going to 


|suggest that the geographical line was 


thus drawn in order to foment strife 
between these two sections of the people, 
but the fact remained that these people 
flew at each others’ throats, and Lord 
Curzon came down with his military and 
armed police and broke the heads of both 
Mahomedans and Hindus. That was 
the way he thought he had settled the 
difficulty, but Lord Curzon overlooked 
the fact that the people of this province 
would in the ordinary course of things 
become aware of the purpose of this policy, 
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and once again unite on a common the world. They were patient— 
platform. That they had done so was in his judgment too patient—from 
the one outstanding fact of the present the point of view of suffering 


agitation in Bengal. The present Sec- 
retary for India had practically accepted 
the position thus created in Bengal, 
and had adhered to what he called 
the “settled tact” policy as ending the 
matter. As a democrat, he strongly 
protested against that policy of the 
“settled fact.” Where would it logi- 
cally lead them? Tyranny might be 
committed prior to a given date ; was it 
to be allowed to continue because it was 
a settled fact? Was wrong to remain, 
was injustice to continue simply because 
it had been committed ? He was unable 
to reconcile the convictions of the right 
hon. Gentleman in respect of this line of 
policy. Surely someone could suggest to 
the right hon. Gentleman a way out of 
this unfortunate difficulty. Perhaps the 
policy of the ‘settled fact” had been 
adopted because of the panic that existed 
in India, and the petty squabbles that 
subsequently arose. All the incidents in 
connection with the partition of Bengal 
were largeiy of a panic character ; 
but sane men had smiled at the sug- 
gestion of the danger of another 
Mutiny developing in India. It was his 
unfortunate duty last year to be con- 
stantly questioning the right hon. Gentle- 
man with regard to the lying and vindic- 
tive statements sent over to this country 
from India by so-called organs of public 
opinion, which to-day, as always, had 
been doing their best to bolster up 
iniquity and injustice in all parts of the 
world. Before the session ended there 
was a compact entered into with one of 
these infamous organs which had been 
repeatedly sending lying telegrams to 
this country about the development of 
sedition and mutiny. He challenged the 
right. hon, Gentleman to deny that a 
sum of £1,200 drawn from Indian taxa- 
tion—the money of the poverty-stricken 
people of India—had been used to sub- 
sidise an “organ” sending these lying 
telegrams in order that the policy of 
coercion and repression might be con- 
tinued with all its vindictiveness. He 
could not be patient with the attitude 
they were taking up in India. In his 
opinion a wider and broader view should 
be taken than that of merely keeping a 
strong hand on the people. After all, the 
Indians were the most docile people in 


Mr. O'Grady. 


poverty and famine; in being content 
to remain ignorant; in being content 
to salaam and to bow and _abase 
themselves to the European. While he 
agreed that British rule had achieved 
splendid results for India, he asserted 
that there was the other view which 
ought to be taken. Only recently 
the British Indians in South Africa, 
who had admittedly proved themselves 
to be honest, industrious, sober 
and just, had been allowed to be 
treated by the Colonists as a mere in- 
ferior race, and not as British subjects 
ought to be treated. Had they been 
the subjects of some Foreign Power 
who had been thus treated~-the subjects 
of Germany or of France, for instance— 
we should have been willing to go almost 
to the verge of war in order to protect 
them. He referred to this because in 
respect of the whole Indian race— 
whether in India or in the Transvaal—it 
seemed to him the British Government 
had allowed itself to pursue an absolutely 
unsympathetic system of government. 
Now he came to the arrest and deporta- 
tion of Lajpat Rai and Agit Singh. Of 
course these gentlemen had been released, 
but the position he and others had taken 
up was that there was no proof that 
Lajpat Rai had preached sedition ; he 
was merely an ordinary land reformer, 
and having read a verbatim report of the 
speech at Lahore, for which the arrest 
was made, he asserted that there was not 
in it a single word which justified the 
charge of preaching sedition. The 
Indian Government dared not at the 
present time give Lajpat Rai a trial 
before a jury or in an open Court. He 
challenged the right hon. Gentleman to 
take such a course of action. It might 
be said there were reasons why 
the trial should not take place, but the 
gentleman concerned and the people of 
India would not be satisfied with that 
explanation. Either Lajpat Rai was 
properly arrested for preaching sedition 
or an enormous blunder had been com- 
mitted. Let them find out where they 
stood in this matter. In respect to the 
treatment of Indians when appearing 
before the Courts, referred to by his hon. 


friend who seconded the Amendment, 


time after time last session questions 
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were put to the right hon. Gentleman show- 
ing the absolute absurdity, apart from the 
severity, of the sentences passed in the 
Courts on boys for the mere act of stealing 
little things and upon men for acts which 
in this country would only be deemed to 
call for censure from the bench. Yet im- 
‘prisonment up to two years and flogging 
was inflicted on the natives! He was 
glad to admit that so far as flogging was 
concerned the right hon. Gentleman had 
done really good work and had acted 
very humanely, and he thanked him for 
it. But the fact remained that the 
administration of justice in India dis- 
played the same unsympathetic spirit as 
characterised the ordinary administration 
of Indian affairs. He agreed with his 
hon. friend who moved the Amendment 
that the difficulties in the way of the 
bureaucracy were very considerable, but 
the real necessity for granting India some 
measure of self-government was to be 
found in the fact that the work of the 
European official had so largely increased. 
As an alien he was dumped down in the 
nidst of a large population and every one 
had to go to him for redress. The result 
was that he got in the habit of brushing 
things aside, not with any desire to be 
contemptuous, but nevertheless redress in 
the majority of cases was impossible in such 
circumstances, and if we wanted to safe- 
guard our position in India and to justify 
our remaining there we certainly should 
have to do something along the lines 
suggested by the hon. Member for 
the Brentford Division. With him 
he was profoundly dissatisfied with 
the suggested reforms submitted to 
the House by the Secretary of State. 
Let them take one point. The two 
native gentlemen who had been put on 
the Indian Council had no weight because 
they were carefully selected and were 
not representative, and he hoped that 
when the occasion arose for placing two 
natives on the Indian Council at home, 
care would be taken to secure repre- 
sentative men. The whole trouble was 
that the dominant element was always 
official and not representative of the 
people of India. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man would only get information from 
those who were well known to speak for 
the people as well as from the officials, a 
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Wales, at the Guildhall, after his Indian 
tour, said— 
* What India requires is sympathy.” 


3ut since those historic words were 
spoken at the Guildhall we had continued 
to govern India with the iron hand, by 
the sword, by oppression, by coercion, 
by mismanagement, by an unsympathetic 
bureaucracy, and the danger was grow- 
ing. There had been developing in India 
during the last ten years an expres- 
sion of a national life, a national 
ideal, which was breaking down all 
barriers of caste and religion. If some 
loophole were given for this sentiment 
to realise itself and work in harmony 
with the present government, we should 
justify our existence in India and gain 
the grateful thanks of the Indian people. 


*Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire), said 
he was thankful that the later speakers 
had come down from the clouds and 
from the rare atmosphere—an atmos- 
phere in which he had found it difficult 
to breathe—into which the hon. Member 
for Brentford had carried them; he 
trusted that his hon. friend would not 
press his Motion to a division for the 
simple reason, as he was probably very 
well aware, that the right hon. Gentleman 
had indicated his full sympathy with the 
aspirations of the people of India, and 
were proceeding towards real reform on 
right lines. The right hon. Gentleman’s 
proceedings were taken in a cautious 
manner, and he hoped that no undue 
pressure would be put upon the Minister 
by a division at the present moment. 
There were certain improvements and 
reforms which the right hon. Gentleman 
had adumbrated, and in regard to them 
there was one matter to which he wished 
to draw the attention of the House; it 
had reference to what was described 
in the speech of the mover as “the 
great national awakening.” The mover 
of the Amendment had said that the 
present unrest in India was a great 
national awakening. There was no doubt 
that at the present moment there was an 
awakening—a great national movement—— 
a great impulse. How had it been 
created? How was it that it had 





grown so rapidly to such dimensions ? 


betterment would take place immediately. | It was very important to know where 
Some years ago H.R.H. the Prince of | they were, and to trace the causes and 
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motives to their source. He recollected 
that about the year 1898-9 the Indian 
Congress was the embodiment of advanced 
Indian opinion, and it proceeded in the 
advocacy of reform on purely constitu- 
tional lines, and with great moderation. 
There was no attempt to use or to suggest 
either physical force or undue moral force. 
Since 1898-9, and during the incumbency 
of the late Viceroy of India the Congress 
was ignored, and all suggestions for its 
recognition met with haughty rebuff: 
and no doubt a tremendous stimulus 
had been given by this attitude of the 
late Administration to the aspirations 
for freedom among the people of India 
—freedom from the bureaucratic system 
which that Administration, more than 
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any other during the last fifty years, | 


had riveted on the people. 

had brought that about? He 
tirely agreed with every word said by 
the mover, seconder, and supporters of the 


What | 


en- | 


Amendment in regard to what he ventured | 


to call the guilt of the late Viceroy of 
India, Lord Curzon. The other day the 


| asserbly than was contemplated. 


right hon. Gentleman the Member for | 


Wimbledon was reported to have said 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
should be impeached. Why? Because 
he had been endeavouring to govern 
Ireland with sympathy, and to enlist the 
co-operation of the Irish people; and 


this, forsooth, was a deadly sin in the | 
eyes of the right hon. Member for Wim- | 


bledon and his friends! If there was 
any Member of either House of 
Parliament who deserved impeachment, 
it was the late Viceroy of India, who, 
instead of having a seat in the House of 
Lords as a member of that body, ought to 
be indicted at the bar of that House. The 
whole of the present unrest and the craving 
for freedom from the present bureaucratic 
system of government was due almost 
entirely not only to the reactionary policy 
which the late Viceroy adopted, but 


{COMMONS} 


also to his personal audacity and unfair | 


treatment of the people of India. 
Other causes there undoubtedly were : 
the victory of the Japanese over the 
Russian armies; the entry of 


great Powers; the struggles of Persia 
towards representative institutions. There 
was one other moving cause, not perhaps 
known to many in this House, but of 


which he had the evidence of eye-wit- | 


nesses ; 
progress in India by a league of young 
Mr. Smeaton. 


he referred to a propaganda in | 
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Japanese whose watchword was “ Asia 
for the Asiatics,” “ India for the Indians.” 
All these causes united to maintain and 
stimulate what the mover of the Amend- 
ment described—and correctly described 
—as “the great national awakening” ; 
but they equally showed that the impulse 
was feverish, and therefore abnormal, 
This was the point which he wished to 
make—the present condition was, to a 
great extent, abnormal, was due to causes 
some of which had, happily, been removed, 
and would gradually improve under the 
sympathetic and statesman-like adminis- 
tration of the present Viceroy, Lord 
Minto. What he would like to impress 
upon the right hon. Gentleman was that 
he ought to treat the present acute unrest 
as transient, and rather direct his mind 
to the necessity of reforms on quiet and 
cautious lines than to meet this extra- 
ordinary impulse by any extraordinary 
measures. He thought that the Advisory 
Council should be made more of a popular 
The 
improvement he would suggest was that 
the Council should have a considerable 
leaven of the popular element, and that 
it should have more weight than was 
at present intended to be given to it. 
It should not be merely a body to be 
consulted individually, but it should have 
extended powers, and become part of the 
Constitution of the Indian Government. 
The advisory body ought to be stiffened 
and strengthened by the incorporation of 
a number of commoners of the country. 
He was quite of opinion also that the 
Government of India would be greatly 
strengthened if a representative Indian 
gentleman were appointed to the Execu- 
tive Council of the Viceroy. He really 
thought that it would go far to mitigate 
the present unrest, because then there 
would be the feeling among the people 
that there was somebody to represent 
them and to influence the Administra- 


tion on their behalf. The feeling 
that they were now isolated from 


‘the governing body would be dissipated. 


the | 
Japanese nation into the sacred circle of the | 


Finally, he agreed with his hon. friend 
on the subject of the district boards. He 
thought that there should be an extension 
of the powers of those boards, and that 
the local collector and the magistrate 
should hand over to them certain powers 
which they now exercised. This would 
show a desire on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to gradually enfranchise 
the people and to encourage them to 
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manage their own affairs. He was of 
opinion that the reforms suggested would 
go very far tu mitigate what he thought 
was the present abnormal condition of 
the country. 
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Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.) said he did not think that 
anyone who kuew the present condition 
of India could be surprised at this Motion. 
Ever since he had come into the House 
he had been struck by the inadequacy of 
the opportunities for discussing Indian 
affairs within those walls. In the present 
condition of India it was very natural 
that they should grasp at every available 
opportunity of calling the attention of 
tue House of Commons to the existing con- 
dition of things. He was surprised that 
there was such a small attendance in the 
House that day, and they could not be 
regarded as [mperialists in the true sense 
of the word until they recognised the 
importance of Indian affairs and thought 
it necessary to be present to take 
part in their discussion. As regarded 
the Motion, he was sure that every- 
one who knew his hon. friend, the 
mover, would recognise his sincerity in 
what he had done that day, and he was 
quite sure that his right hon. friend 
would consider carefully some of the 
important points which the hon. Gentle- 
had laid before the House. The first 
point made in the Motion was that the 
condition of India now © seriously 
demanded the immediate attention of 
Parliament, and even the most superficial 
knowledge of Indian affairs would con- 
vince anybody of the serious need there 
was that the House of Commons should 
consider the present situation in India. 
No one doubted that in India at the 
present time there was much unrest, and 
a considerable amount of irritation and 
dissatisfaction. And to his mind one of 
the most essential conditions of removing 
these causes of irritation and discontent 
was the provision of machinery by which 
the mind of the House of Commons could 
be brought more directly into touch with 
Indian life and government. Personally 
he would like to emphasise the impor- 
tance of the suggestion which had already 
been made in the debate, that a very 
useful purpose would be served if a 
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events and affairs of India and Indian 
life. In that way they would be able to 
render very real service in guiding the 
House of Commons in its deliberations 
with regard to India. In the opinion of 
those who supported the Motion, the 
proposed reforms which had recently 
been made by the Government of India, 
although very useful in their way and 
within their sphere of operation, were 
not adequate, indeed were totally inade- 
quate, to meet the present situation. He 
for one desired to express his appreciation 
of those reforms, and of the leading part 
which the Secretary of State had taken 
in order to ensure that they should be- 
come of effect in Indian Government. 
All he wished to say was that they did 
not go far enough, and he hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman in his speech would 
be able to say that it was his intention to 
consider whether a more definite advance 
could not be made along the road of 
giving the Indian people greater control 
over their own affairs. The last 
point referred to in the Motion was 
the necessity of going forward in the 


'direction of local self-government in 


India. They could not: remain where 
they were in regard to the government 
of India. They must go forward, as any- 
one knew who was aware of the constitu- 
tional party in India. They knew that 
the demands put forward were not un- 
reasonable. It was not asked that they 
should at one step give tall power of 
self-government. No one who knew 
India would imagine that such a step was 
possible under existing circumstances. 
All they asked was that they should be 
given a greater share in, and brought 
into closer association with, the local 
government and local control of their own 
affairs. He trusted that not only in the 
highest interests of India, but in the in- 
terests of this country and of the whole 
3ritish Empire, the Secretary of State 
would be able to make some declaration 
which would give hope to those who at 
the present time were feeling considerable 
uneasiness at the condition of India. 
Let him say one word with regard to the 
Indian National Congress. Since the 
unhappy incident which took place at the 
last meeting, and which one certainly 


deplored, he noticed that in certain 


Parliamentary Committee were appointed, | 
to consist of Members drawn from each | 


side of the House, with a view to their 


directions the Press of this country were 
condemning the institution of the Con- 
gress. He was one of those who believed 


keeping in constant touch with the | that the movement behind the Congress 
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in India had rendered, and would render, | Transvaal Government has shown from 


distinguished services to the State. It 
had been in the past not only instru- 
mental in getting Indian opinion ex- 
pressed upon constitutional lines in regard 
to progress on matters of government, 
but it had also been a safety valve, a 
moderating influence, in agitation for 
reform in many directions. He hoped 
that his right hon. friend that afternoon 
would be able to say something which 
would strengthen the constitutional party 
of progress in India, for it would help 
them in the fature on the old road of legiti- 
mate reform. Nothing would alter his con- 
viction that it was possible to make India 
in relation to this country not only the 
proudest gem in bBritain’s “orient 
diadem,” but to strengthen the founda- 
tions of that Empire. He supported the 
resolution. 


Mr. MORLEY (who was very indis- 
tinctly heard): Mr. Deputy-Speaker, | 
think the House will allow me in the 
remarks which I wish to make, to 
refer to a communication which I had 
received, namely, the decision arrived 
at by the Transvaal Government in 
respect to the question of Asiatics. 
Everybody in the House is aware of the 
enormous interest, even passionate in- 
terest which has been taken in this sub- 
ject, especially in India, and for very 
good reasons. Without further preface 


let me say, this is the statement received , 


by Lord Elgin from the Government of 
the Transvaal last night :—‘ Gandhi and 
other leaders of the Indian and Chinese 
communities have offered voluntary 
registration in a body within three 
months, provided signatures only are 
taken of educated, propertied, or well- 
known Asiatics, and finger-prints of the 
others, and that no question against 
which Asiatics have religious objections 
be pressed. The Transvaal Government 
have accepted this offer, and undertaken, 
pending registration, not to enforce the 
penalties under the Act against al] those 
who register. The sentences of all 
Asiatics in prison will be remitted to- 
morrow.” Lord Selborne adds “This 
course 
parties.” I am sure that everybody in 
the House will think that very weleome 
news. I do not like to let the matter 
drop without saying a word—I am sure 
Lord Elgin would like me to say it—in 
recognition of the good spirit which the | 
Mr. Herbert Roberts. 


yas agreed to by both political | 


‘another disadvantage. 


the beginning in this very troublesome 
‘and difficult episode, and 


the good 
end which they have accelerated. In 
reference to the Amendment now be 
fore the House, I have listened to the 
debate with very keen, lively, and close 
interest. I am not one of those who have 
ever complained of these grave topics 
being raised whenever opportunity offered 
in this House. On the whole, looking 
back over my Parliamentary lifetime. 
which is now pretty long, I think there 
has been far too little Indian discussion. 
Before I came there were powerful minds 
like Mr. Faweett and Mr. Bradlaugh and 
others who did raise Indian questions in 
a very serious and practical way, though 
I do not at all commit myself to the 
various points of view that were then 
adopted. But, of course, this is a vote of 
contidence. I am not going to ask members 
to vote forthe Government on that ground. 
But I do submit that His Majesty’s 
present Government in the Indian depart 
ment has the confidence both of this 
House and of the country. I think we 
have, A very important suggestion was 
made by my hon. friend now sitting 
below the gangway that a Parliamentary 
Committee should sit—-I presume a joint 
committee of the two Houses—and my 
hon. friend who spoke last said that the 
fact of the existence of that committee 
would bring Parliament into closer con 
tact with the mind of India. Well, ever 
since I have been at the India Office | 
have rather inclined in the direction o/ 
one of the old Parliamentary Committees, 
but I will not argue the question now. 
I can only assure my hon. friend that the 
question has been considered by me, and 
I see what its advantages might be, but 
[also perceive very serious disadvantages 
that there might also be. In those old 
days they were able to command the 
services on those Indian committees of 
ex-Ministers, of members of this House 
and members of another place who had 
had great experience of administration 
of one sort and another, and I am doubt- 
ful, considering the preoccupations ot 
public men, whether we should now be 
able to call a large body of experienced 
administrators to sit on one of those com- 
mittees. And then I would point out 
You would have 
to call away from the performance of 
their duties in India a great body of men 
whose duties ought to occupy, and I 
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believe do occupy, all their minds and 
all their time. But it is an idea, and I 
do not entirely banish it from my own 
mind. Two very interesting speeches, 
very significant speeches, have been 
made this afternoon. One was made 
by my hon. friend the mover, and the 
other by the hon. Member for East 
Leeds. Those two speeches, in my 
respectful judgment, raise a very impor- 
tant issue. I will explain my meaning. 
My hon. friend the Member for Leeds 
said that democracy was entirely opposed 
to, and would resist, the doctrine of the 
settled fact. My hon. friend says democ- 
racy will have nothing to do with 
settled facts, though he did not quite put 
it as broadly as that. Now, if that be 


so, | am very sorry for democracy. I do 
not agree with my hon. friend. I think 





democracy will be just as reasonable as | 
any other sensible form of government, | 
and I do not believe democracy will for | 
a moment think that you are to rip up a 
settlement of an administrative or con- | 
stitutional question because it jars with | 
some abstract « priori idea. I| for one 
certainly say that I would not remain at 
the India Office, or any other great and | 
responsible Departmental office, on con- 
dition that I made short work of settled | 
facts, and brought in my catalogue of | 
first principles, and arranged the duties | 
of government on those principles. No ; | 
nothing would induce me to do it; 1 | 
would cut off my right hand rather than | 
] would go into any administrative office | 
on any such principles. Then there is | 
my hon. friend the Member for Brent- | 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ford. My hon. friend quoted an expres- 
sion of mine used in a speech in the 
country about the impatient idealists, | 
and he reproved me for saying that | 
some of the worst tragedies of history | 
had been wrought by the impatient 
idealists. He was kind enough to 
say that it was I, among other people, 
who had made him an idealist, and there- 
fore I ought not to be ashamed of my 
spiritual and intellectual progeny. I 
certainly have no right whatever to say 
that 1 am ashamed of my hon. friend, 
who made a speech full of interesting 
views, full of visions of a possible future, 
and I do not quarrel with him for making 
that speech. I thought it very interest- 
ing, and I believe—I will make my hon. 
friend a present of this-- that those views 
are not at all without support among the 
people of this country. My hon. friend | 
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said that he was for an Imperial Duma, 
The hon. Gentleman has had the advan- 
tage of a visit to India, which I have 
never had. I think he was there 
for six whole weeks. His Imperial 
Duma was to be elected, as I understood, 
by universal suffrage. 


Dr. RUTHERFORD: No, not univer- 
sal sutirage. I said educational suffrage, 
and also pecuniary suffrage—taxpayers 
and ratepayers. 


Mr. MORLEY: In the same speech 
the hon. Gentleman made a great charge 
against our system of education in India 
—that we had not educated them at all ; 
therefore, he excludes at once an 
enormous part of the population. The 
Imperial Duma, as I understood from my 
hon. friend, was to be subject to the 
veto of the Viceroy. That is not 
democracy. We are to send out from 
Great Britain once in five years a Viceroy 
who is to be confronted by an Imperial 
Duma, just as the Tsar is confronted by 
the Duma in Russia. Well, that is not 
my idea of a democracy. My hon. friend 
visited the State of Baroda, and thought 
it well governed. Well, there is no 
Duma there. I will speak quite frankly 
my own opinion. If I had to frame a 
new system of government for India, 
I declare | would multiply the Baroda 
system of government rather than have 
an Imperial Duma and universal sutirage. 
The speech of my hon. friend with whom 
I am sorry to find myself, not in collision, 
but in difference, illustrates what is to 
my mind one of the grossest of all the 
fallacies in practical politics—namely, 
that you can cut out, frame, and shape a 
system of government for communities 
with absolutely different sets of social, 
religious, and economic conditions—that 
you can cut them all out by a sort of 
standardized pattern and say that what is 
good for us here, the point of view, the line 
of argument, the method of solution—that 
all these things are to be applied right 
off to a community like India. I must 
tell my hon. friend that I think that is a 
most fatal and mischievous fallacy, and I 
need not say more. I am bound, after 
what I have said, to say that I do not 
think that it is at all involved in 
Liberalism. I have had the great good 
fortune and honour and privilege to have 
known some of the great Liberals of my 
time, and there was not one of those 
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great men, Gambetta, Bright, Gladstone, 
anybody you like, who would have 
accepted for one single moment the 
doctrine on which my hon. friend really 
bases his visionary proposition for a 
Duma. Is there any rational man who 


says that if you can lay down political | 


principles and maxims of government 


that apply equally to Scotland or to) 


England, or to Ireland, or to France, or 
to Spain, therefore they must be true for 
the Punjab and the United Provinces ? 


Dr. RUTHERFORD: I quoted Mr. | 


gright as making the very proposal I 
have made, with the exception of the 
Duma—namely, Provincial Parliaments. 


Mr. MORLEY: I am afraid I must 


traverse my hon. friend’s description | 


of Mr. Bright’s view, with which, I 


think, I am pretty well acquainted. | 


Mr. Bright was, I believe, on the right 
track at the time in 1858 when the 


Government of India was transferred to | 
think we ought to be too impatiently 


the Crown; but I do not think he was 
a man very much for Imperial Dumas. 
He was not in favour of universal 
sutfrage—he was rather old-fashioned— 
but Mr. Bright’s proposal was perfectly 
ditterent from that of my hon. friend. 


Sir Henry Maine and others who had | 


been concerned with Indian affairs came 
to the conclusion that Mr. Bright’s idea 
was right—that to put one man, a 


Viceroy, assisted as he might be with an | 
effective Executive Council, in charge of | 
such an area as India and its 300 millions | 


of population, with all its different races, 
creeds, modes of thought, was to put on 
one mans shoulder a load which no man, 


of whatever powers, however gigantic | 
expected | 
My hon. friend | 
favour me | 
with criticisms in the same sense seem to | 


they might be, could be 
effectively to deal with. 


and others who sometimes 


suggest that I am a false brother, that I 
do not know what Liberalism is. I think 


I do, and I will even say that I do not | 


think I have anything to learn of the 
principles or maxims, aye, or of the 
practice, of Liberal doctrines even from 


my hon. friend. You have got to look | 


at the whole mass of the great difficulties 
and perplexing problems connected with 
India from a common-sense plane, and it is 
not common sense, if I may say so without 
discourtesy, to talk of Imperial Dumas. 
I have not had a word of thanks trom 


Mr. Morley. 
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|anybody, in the midst of the present 
| shower of reproach, for what I regard, in 
all its direct and indirect results and 
bearings, as one of the most important 
| moves that has been made in connection 
with the relations between Great Britain 
and India for a long time—namely, the 
admission of two Indian gentlemen 
to the Council of the Secretary of State, 
An hon. friend wants me to appoint an 
Indian gentleman to the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. Well, that is a 
different thing ; but I am perfectly sure 
that, if an occasion offers, neither Lord 
Minto nor I would fall short of some such 
application of democratic principles. The 
Viceroy I have found as eager for reform 
and improvement, as acute in reading 
the situation which has been described so 
eloquently by some of my hon. friends 
to-night, as any of us. In itself it is 
something that we have a Viceroy and a 
Secretary of State thoroughly alive to the 
great change in temperature and atmos- 
phere that has been going on in [ndia for 
the last five or six years, and [ do not 


judged. We came in at a rather per- 
turbed time; we did not come into 
perfectly smooth waters. It is notorious 
that we came into enormous difficulties 
which we had not created. How they were 
created is a long story which has nothing 
whatever to do with the present discus- 
sion. But what I submit with the utmost 
confidence is that the situation to-day is 
an enormous and extraordinary improve- 
ment on the situation which we found 
when we came into office two years ago. 
There have been heavy and black clouds 
over the Indian horizon during those 
two years. By our policy those clouds 
have been gradually dispersed. [am not 
so unwise as to say that the clouds will 
never come back again. Nobody who 
has ever thought at close quarters of the 
relations between India and this country 
would ever say that we will never have 
| great banks of cloud again. It cannot be 
otherwise; but what has been done by 
us has been justified, in my opinion, by 
the event. 


Some fault was found, and I do not in 
| the least wonder at it, with the deporta- 
| tion of two native gentlemen. I do not 
| quarrel with the man who finds fault with 
| that proceeding. To take anybody and 
| deport him without bringing any charge 
‘against him, and with no intention of 
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bringing him to trial is a thing which, I | 
think, the House is perfectly justified in 
calling me to account for. I have done 
my best to account for it, and to-day, any 
one who knows the Punjab, would agree 
that, whatever may happen at some 
remote period, its state is exceedingly 
quiet and satisfactory. I am not going 
to repeat my justification of that very 
strong measure of deportation, but I 
should like to read to the House the 
words of the Viceroy in the Legislative 
Council in November last, when he was 
talking to the Leyislative Council about 
those circumstances. He said, addressing 
Lord Kitchener— 


| done with so-and-so.” 


[hope that your Excellency will on my 
behalf as Viceroy and as representing the 
King convey to His Majesty’s Indian troops 
my thanks tor the contempt with which they 
have received the disgraceful overtures which 
I know have been made to them. The seeds 
of sedition have been unscrupulously scattered | 
throughout India, even amongst the hills of | 
the frontier tribes. We are grateful that they | 
have falien on much barren ground, but we can 
no longer allow their dissemination.” 


Will anybody say that, in view of the 
possible danger pointed to in that lan- 
guage of the Viceroy two or three months 
ago, we did wrong in using the regula- 
tion which applied to the case? No one 
can say what mischief might have followed | 
if we had taken any other course than 
that which we took. 


ithe hands of 


Now as to the reforms that are men- | 
tioned in my hon. friend’s Amendment. 
It is rather an extraordinary Amend- | 
ment. It— 


“submits that the present condition of 
affairs in India demands the immediate and 
serious attention of His Majesty’s Govern- | 
ment.” 


Ican cordially vote for that, only remark- 
ing that the hon. Member must think the 
Secretary of State, and the Viceroy, and 
other persons immediately concerned in 
the Government of India very curious 
persons if he supposes that the state of 
affairs in India does not always demand 
their immediate and very serious atten- 
tion. Then the Amendment says— 


“The present proposals of the Government 
of India are inadequate to allay the existing 
and growing discontent.” 


I hope it is not presumptuous to say 
so, but I should have expected a defini- 
tion from my hon. friend of what he 
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thinks these proposals are. I should iike 
to set a little examination paper to my 
hon. friend. I have studied thema great 
deal, but would rather not be examined 
for chapter and verse ; but my hon. friend 
after his travels of six weeks knows all 
about them and the state of affairs for 
which they are the inadequate remedy. 
I do not want to hold him up asa formid- 
able example; but in his speech to-day 
he went over—and it does credit to his 
industry—every single one of the most 
burning and controversial questions of 
the whole system of Indian Government 
and seemed to say, “I will declare how 
far this is wrong and what ought to be 
I think | have got 
from him twenty ipse divits on all these 
topics on which we at the India Office are 
wearing ourselves to pieces. 1 can assure 


| the hon. Gentleman that in dealing with 


India you will fare very ill if you do not 
listen to the experts. When it is said, as 
I often hear it said, that I, for example, 


| am falling into the hands of our officials, 
| it should be remembered that those gentle- 
|men who go to India get into the hands 


of other people. 


Dr. RUTHERFORD: I was in the 
hands both of officials and of Indians. 


Mr. MORLEY: Then he came out of 
both of them still with 
something to learn. I wonder whether, 
this House is asked to condemn 
the present proposals of the Government 


|of India as being inadequate to allay the 
|existing and growing discontent, it is 


realised exactly how the case stands. I 
will repeat what I said in the debate on 


‘the Indian Budget as to how the case 


stands. The Government of India sent 
over to the India Oftice their proposals 
—their various schemes for advisory 
councils and so forth. We at the India 
Ottice subjected them to a careful scrutiny 
and laborious examination. As a result 
of this careful scrutiny and examination, 
they were sent back to the Government 
of India with the request that they 
would submit them to discussion in 
various quarters. The instruction to the 
Government of India was that by the 
end of March the India Ottice was to 
hear what the general view was at which 
the Government of India had themselves 
arrived upon all those plans, complexities, 
and important variations, We wanted 
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to know what they would tell us. It 
will be for us to consider how far the 
report so arrived at, how far these pro- 
posals ripened by Indian opinion, carried 
out the policy which His Majesty’s 
Government had in view. Surely that 
is a reasonable and simple way of pro- 
ceeding ! When you have to deal with 
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complex communities of varied races, | 


and all the other peculiarities of India, 
you have to think out how your pro- 
posals will work. Democracies do not 
always think how things will work. 
Mv hon. friend the Member for East 
Nottinghamshire made a speech which 
interested me and struck me by its 
moderation and reasonableness. He 
made a number of remarks in perfect 
good faith about officials which I received 
in a chastened spirit, for he has been for 
a very long time a very distinguished 
otticial himself. ‘Therefore, he knows all 
about it. He went on to talk of the 
great problem of the separation of the 
executive and judicial functions, which is 
one of the vital problems of India. I 
can only assure my hon. friend that that 
is engaging our attention both in India 
and here. It may fall to my lot at some 
future time to speak of it. One of the 
subjects to which the attention of the 
Indian Government has been specifically 
directed has regard to the mitigation of 
flogging, the restriction of civil flogging, 
and the limitation of military flogging to 
specific cases. My hon. friend appeals to 
me saying that all will be well in India 
if the Secretary of State will make a 
statement which will show the Indian 
people that, in his relations with them, 
his hopes for them, and his efforts for 
them, he is moved by a kindly, sympa- 
thetic, and friendly feeling, showing them 
that his heart is with them. All I have 
got to say is that I have never shown 
myself anything else. My heart is with 
them. What is bureaucracy to me? To 
me it is a great machine in India, rather 
a splendid machine, for performing the 
most difficult task that ever wascommitted 
to the charge of any nation. But show 
me where it fails—that it is perfect in 
every respect no sensible man would con- 
tend for a moment—but show me at any 
point, let any of my hon. friends show 
me from day to day as this session passes, | 
where this bureaucracy, as they call it, | 
has been at fault. Do they suppose it 
possible that | will not show my recogni- 
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remedy it? Although the Government 
of India is very complicated and intricate, 
they cannot suppose that I shall fail for 
one moment in doing all in my power to 
demonstrate to those who live in India 
that I am moved by a kindly, a sym- 
pathetic, and a friendly spirit. 


*Sir J. JARDINE (Roxburghshire) 
said it was satisfactory to know that the 
suggestion for a Committee on Indian 
affairs was still before the mind of his 
right hon. friend, and he hoped that until 
this matter was settled opportunity would 
be afforded as often as possible for the 
discussion in the House of subjects re- 
lating to India. This was the more 
necessary in view of the great intellectual 
and social changes of recent vears. He 
was sure he was speaking the views of 
his colleagues connected with India, 
whether as officials or in other pursuits, 
when he cordially thanked the Secretary 
of State for appointing two native gentle 
men from India, one a Hindu, the other 
a Mussulman to be members of his 
advisory council at Westminster. He 
thought hon. Members ought to be 
grateful for what had been done in re- 
gard to the abolition of flogging. That 
change was brought about by the right 
hon. Gentleman soon after he came into 
office. After the statement of the See- 
retary of State, he would not go into 
other matters raised by the Amendment. 
In regard to the deportations, it was to 
be remembered that this mild action 
under the Regulation of 1818, was action 
taken in due course of law, not by 
arbitrary suspension of ordinary law, nor 
as sometimes happened, by proclaiming 
martial law, to over-ride the ordinary law 
in districts where the peace was un- 
disturbed. India was not to be con 
sidered merely as one country: it was 
an empire containing many countries, as 
diverse as Sweden, Greece and Spain, 
and there was always some unrest, 
disquiet and discontent with which the 
Regulation could deal, and it was a 
method of avoiding greater danger 
arising from the action of nervous local 
authorities who sometimes, as after the 
Kuka rebellion in the Punjab resorted to 


bloodshed without any warrant of law, 


a procedure strongly censured at the time 
by the Government of Lord Mayo. 


*Mr. C. J. ODONNELL (Newington, 


tion of that fault and do all that I can to | Walworth) said he sincerely congratulated 


Mr. Morley. 
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the right hon. Gentleman on the result | 
of the course taken by the Government | 
when a great wrong was done to Indians | 
in the Transvaal, but he could not but | 
remember that the difficulty had con- | 
tinued for six months. The partition of 

Bengal was only two months old when | 
the Government came into ottice, and it 

certainly would not have interfered with | 
the progress of administration had the | 
new ministry dealt with the subject at 

once. He entirely agreed with the | 
Secretary of State for India that a Duma, 
or any form of representative government, | 
was impossible at present in India. He | 
desired, however, to say that he wished | 
to see Indians introduced more and more | 
into the Government. What the prin- | 
ciples of Liberalism involved was good | 
government, and, above all, the removal 

of real grievances. There were two 

great grievances which had been causing 
trouble in India during the past three 

years. One was the partition of Bengal, 

and the right hon. Gentleman had steadily 
and firmly refused to approach that 
question. There was abundant evidence 
that the partition of Bengal was radically 
bad, both trom native and official points of 
view. 
that there had been a trivial attempt to 
interfere with the Sikh regiments, but the 
real reason for interfering was that the 
peasantry, who were principally con- 
cerned, were Sikh peasantry and that there 
had been a great increase in the taxation 
on land and in the rates for irrigation. 
What was the result? Six barristers 
were in prison for five months on a 
charge of sedition, and at last they had 
got out. The court which dealt with 
the case had declared that the evidence 
against the men was untrustworthy and 
malicious. Theyshould be proud that there 
was a court in India which could tell the 


Government that it had based its action | 


on evidence which was untrustworthy. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentleman 
that he had his sincerest sympathy in the 


difficult task he had before him; but he | 


begged him not to worry himself about 
changes in the Council here, or about a 
new Legislative Assembly. Let the 
tight hon. Gentleman get to the real 
grievances of the people and reform them, 
and he would find that his administration 
of India would be remembered with grati- 
tude by the people of that great country 
and of England. 
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Dr. RUTHERFORD asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 


*Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside) said that the Amend- 
ment which stood in his name in reference 
to Constitutional Reform in Egypt raised 
a subject very closely connected in theory, 
and to a certain extent in practice, with 
the resolution which had just been under 
discussion, and he could not help looking 
at it in the light of the impressive remarks 
made during that debate by his right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for India. 
That right hon. Gentleman had declared 
very justly that it was impossible to lay 
down the principle that the system of 
government which ruled in this country 
or other States of Europe, was also 

| good for Asiatics or countries of various 
| stages in civilisation. But, he ventured 
to suggest that while that was so, the right 
government for an Asiatic or any other 
State not on our level of civilisation, was 
not to be settled by rule of thumb by the 
bureaucracy of the moment, or by the 
convenience of the administrators of the 
moment, but should be adjusted on the 
principles of right and wrong and politi- 
eal science, whatever these might be. It 
was not for him to lecture Liberal 
Ministers on Liberalism, but he hoped 
right hon. Gentlemen would admit 
that there never was an extension of 
political rights and_ political freedom 
made to any people in the world 
by the mere spontaneous goodwill 
|of the ruling class for the time being ;. 
and when a bureaucracy took the place 
of the ruling class the same egotistic 
| Conservatism was sure to be exhibited, 
and could only be met by the natural 
| pressure and free play of the opinion 


‘of the people who demanded their 
‘rights. What he wanted to know 
was, what were the principles and 


\ideals of the Government with regard 
'to Egypt or any other Oriental country 
| He did but ask the Government to accede 
'to the very respectful demands of the 
Egyptian General Assembly for the 
adoption of constitutional reforms, which 
had been forecasted twenty times by His 
Majesty’s representatives in Egypt or by 
their predecessors. They knew that the 
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British Consul-General had expressed 
himself in explicit terms as to its being 
the duty of the British Government to 
prepare the Egyptians for self-govern- 
ment. He naturally welcomed such a 


declaration as that, but he remembered | 


that similar declarations, though not so 
pronounced, were made by Lord Cromer 
for a long series of years without any 
single step whatever being taken to give 
effect to these proposals and ideas. The 


government of Egypt remained prac- | 
tically where it was when Lord Cromer | 


took it up so far as any  constitu- 
tional reform was concerned. The 
steps suggested by the General 


Assembly had always been guarded and 
moderate, but never had there been an 
answer to these appeals. 
on some remarks made by the hon. 
Member for Brentford in a discussion in 
August last, the Foreign Secretary laid 
down two propositions, viz., that there 
was nothing more difficult to teach than 
the art of self-government, and that it 


was impossible to teach the art of self- | 
government. Those two propositions were | 


a little odd coming together. He might 


readily assent to both ; but did the right | 


hon. Gentleman realise the consequences 
which flowed from these two general 
propositions ! 
teach self-government to any people 
the corollary was that you should let 
them learn. There was plainly no other 
way; and if the right hon. Gentleman 
would not allow the Egyptians to learn 
the art of self-government he was taking 
up a position irreconcilabie with the 
principles of Liberalism. If the right 
hon. Gentleman meant that no people 
could make rapid progress in the art 
of self-government—that our race itself 
made very slow progress—that was 
true enough. But other races, like our- 
selves, should be allowed to evolve. Ifa 
child could not be taught to swim on the 
land let it, with proper precaution, get into 
the water. That was the whole question in 
regard to Egypt. The unfortunate thing 
was that while under the able administra- 
tion of Lord Cromer the people of Egypt 
had been well managed and had been re- 
lieved of certain forms of mis-government, 
they were not being led along the line or 
in the direction of self-government. One 
or two main facts would make his con- 
tention clear. In the Report of the 
vear before last it was declared and 
lamented that crime was extending in 


Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
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Egypt. Some gentlemen who made a 
passing visit as tourists resented the 
statement, which, however, was made 
officially, and Captain Machel went on 
to explain that the increase of crime in 
Egypt was due to the prosperity of the 
people, which was one of the things for 
which we claimed special credit. Was 
there anyone in the House who would 
admit that real progress was made by 
any people if they were not advancing 
morally as well as materially? It had 
been said that “where there is no vision 
the people perish.” That was a maxim 
of universal experience ; and would the 
fact that the material prosperity of 
Egypt had increased be a vindication of a 
| Government which did not promote its 
moral advancement as well? According 
to all accounts progress was being made 
in education, but there was an increase 
in crime, and that under a régime which 
claimed to be the best the people ever 
had. He did not deny the material 
advantages which the people of Egypt 
had derived from our rule, as regarded 
freedom from old forms of tyranny, and 
the increase of material prosperity. On 
the other hand, the death-rate was in- 
creasing, and sanitary progress was 
deplorably slow. He wished to press the 
point that Great Britain was committed 
by a whole series of declarations to the 
principle that there should be some 
gradual, guarded, and reasonable progress 
towards self-government in Egypt; but 
his objection was that no progress was 
yet being made in that direction, and it 
seemed to him that that wax due to the 
uncalculating confidence of the people of 
this country in the administration of 
| Lord Cromer. They cared so much more 
| for finance than anything else that they 


|took it for granted that a Minister 
|}who was so capable in finance 


| was as capable in everything else, 
| That was a most fallacious assumption. 
‘The opponents of Mr. Gladstone, whose 
| quasi-infallibility in finance was admitted, 
would never for a moment concede that 
| he could be trusted fully to administer in 
other directions. The discovery had 
| been made by tariff reformers that Lord 
| Cromer, since he had entered into home 
| politics and had given his opinions in 
| regard to free trade, was not infallible, 
'and the same discovery had been made 
by free traders in regard to his opinions 
on old-age pensions. It was found that 
|after all Lord Cromer was only a 
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British politician. Questions put to} were so, it was another argument for 
Ministers on the Front Bench constantly setting up some other form of control, and 
took it for granted that it was impossible letting the people of Egypt have some say 
to trust a single Minister a single day to in the management of their own affairs. 
carry on the work of his office without He did not propose the immediate con- 
the supervision of Parliament, and the cession of full Parliamentary institutions, 
power of questioning and cross-question- | but, if they were really to extend the 
ing. He remembered on the opening | powers of the people to control the 
days of last session that hon. Members | (sovernment, they ought to give them 
opposite dealt with the Home Secretary some powers of initiation. As to what 
on the plain assumption that he could not ; might be said in regard to the fitness of the 
be trusted to do justice in the case of a' people of Egypt for self-government, no 
foreign person without being sharply | hesitation had been felt in giving such 
eross-questioned ; and the suggestion was powers to the people of Greece, Bulgaria, 
made that he was equivocating when he Servia, nor had these been denied to the 
gave his answers. Members implied by people of Persia. All that was asked 
questions that no Minister could be was that the institutions already existing 
trusted, no matter what his antecedents |in Egypt should be so expanded as to 
and reputation, without vigorous and involve some real power of control, and 
rigorous and constant interpellation ; and | that they should not remain mere figure- 
yet when the humblest Minister went toa | heads. In this connection he wished to put 
country like Egypt he could be trusted to | another point. It was a maxim current 
any extent! He could not be trusted in| throughout Egypt, and indeed in all 
England, but when he was put to govern bureaucracies, that what was needed 
a race whose language he might not, above all things in the people was 
know—he admitted that Sir Eldon Gorst | character. He agreed; but how was 
knew the language of the Egyptians— | character to be developed in any nation 
with whose religion and other institu-| except by some measure of self-govern- 
tions he had no sympathy, and whose, ment? Every empire which went to ruin 
society he never entered, it was taken) was under the power of “experts,” and 
for granted that he would do justice that would continue to be the case unless 
all round to the people over whom he was | they could get experts in human nature, 
set. He maintained that this was an | and he did not know where they existed, 
attitude of profound insincerity. Kither | In the absence of such, they must take the 
they were pretending to a lack of con-| universal way. On the ground that we 
fidence in their own Ministers which they | ought to do what we could to develope 
did not feel, or they had no right to give| character in Egypt— and the same 
carte blanche to govern aliens without the | thing might be said of India—he made 
power of criticism. These two attitudes the appeal to the right hon. Gentle- 
were irreconcilable. The right hon. man to urge upon the British Consul- 
Gentleman the Foreign Secretary had | General in Egypt the great expediency 
more than once indicated his opinion in| of meeting the moderate demands of the 
regard to the administration of Egypt, General Assembly in Egypt. with a view 
that they should take care to choose a| to developing gradually and prudently 
good man as Governor or administrator, | in the people of Egypt that capacity for 
and then leave him a free hand. Of, self-government which alone could 
course he recognised the difficulties of the | make a nation worth consideration in 
right hon. Gentleman’s_ position. He} human affairs. He begged to move. 
might well plead that our officials might | 

make mistakes, and he trusted that the! *Mr. HIGHAM (Yorkshire, W.R., 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that | Sowerby) seconded the Amendment, and 
they were not infallible. Further, if the | said that for twenty-five years we had 
British control was imperfectly fitted to | had themanagement of theatfairsof Egypt, 
govern Egypt, the Foreign Office was | and both our Consul-Generals had_ told 
certainly less fitted still. His contention; us that we were not there primarily to 
was that the Foreign Office was not as | govern Egypt, but to teach Egypt to 
well fitted to govern Egypt as the! govern itself. And yet, after twenty-five 
Egyptians themselves, and that the years, we found that self-government by 
Intelligence Department for these pur-| Egyptians was, indeed, even further away” 
poses was not well qualified. If that | mow than it was at the beginning. In 
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1883 Lord Dufferin himself said the best, 
and probably the only, training to fit a man 
in Egypt for national government was 
local government, and yet he thought a 
score of years had passed before any effort 
was made to give the Egyptians that 
training in local government in order to 
fit them for national government. No- 
body could read the history of Egypt 
for the last twenty-five years without 
knowing that we had brought enormous 
wealth into the country. We had made 
vast improvements, and our finest engi- 
neers had gone there and had by their 
work greatly increased the resources of 
the country. We had made land twenty 
times the value that it was before, and 
yet Lord Cromer told us that the men, 
the landowners, who had become wealthy 
were selected by the working people and 
others to be delegates, and upon these 
delegates devolved the responsibility of 
electing the provincial and national 
councils. But these delegates were 
ignorant to-day, were not educated, and 
we were no nearer to the solving of the 
problem of local self-government in Egypt 
than we were before. Ever since the loss 
of our American Colonies and ever since 
we had recognised the way in which we 
had treated Ireland, we had realised that 
we ought not to take out of our Colonies 
a profit for ourselves ; and if he were to 
hold up to the Secretary of State an 
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example of what we could do in Egypt, | 
| forecasts of such reform by your Majesty’s 


he would refer him to the West Coast of 
Africa, to Southern Nigeria. There, we 
were lifting up the natives by educating 
them, and we were adapting our teaching 
and training to native customs and habits, 
which was the only way we could 
properly manage these native countries. 
But we had not been doing that in 
Egypt and with the native population 
of Egypt. If local government was a 
first necessity for national government, 
and if, as Lord Cromer said again, 
education was a first necessity for local 
government, then we ought in twenty- 
five years to have done infinitely more 
to advance education in order to assist 
the people to undertake local govern- 
ment. In the Report last year, the 
Consul-General stated that the main 
vote for education must be subsidiary 
to the general Budget of the country. 
He thought that was the wrong way to 
look at education. We had got beyond 
it in this country, and we ought to go 
beyond it in our dependencies. With so 


Mr. Higham. 
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prosperous a Budget as Egypt now had, 
he thought that a much larger sum than 
£374,000 should be spent upon the 
education of the people. It was 
recognised to-day that some of the 
best men who came into this House, had 
come from a training progressively in 
parish councils, district councils, city 
councils, and from the municipal life of 
the country, and he agreed with Lord 
Dufferin that that was the way that these 
men must come into the national life of 
Egypt. But we were not giving them a 
chance, and that was the complaint he 
had to make of the administration of 
Egypt. He recognised that there had 
been an improvement of the fellaheen 
and that the corvee had been abolished, 
and that now we only employed forced 
labour in Egypt in time of plague ard 
pestilence. But these matters were still 
in the hands of ignorant people. We ha 
given wealth to that country but we had 
not given the knowledge of how to use it, 
without which wealth was not a blessing 
but did more harm than good. He begged 
to second the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed— 

“* At end to add the words, ‘ But we regret 
that, while views favourable to cunstitu- 
tional reform in Fgypt have been expressed 
by the British Consul-General there, your 
Majesty’s Ministers have not enjoined upon 
him the duty of granting the respectful 
demand of the General Assembly that former 


representatives should now be fulfilled.’” 


—(Mr. J. M. Robertson.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


THE SECRETARY STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): The 
hon. Member who moved the Amendment 
criticised a speech of mine made some 
time ago for what he held was a contra- 
diction contained in it. The speech was 
made without previous preparation, and I 
have not read a report of it since it was 
delivered. I am quite prepared to admit 
that there may have been a verbal con- 
tradiction in that speech. The hon. 
Member said I stated that it was a 
difficult thing to teach the art of self- 
government, and that | also said it was 
impossible. -I do not dispute the accuracy 
of the report if the hon. Member tells me 
it is so. Of course, all I intended to say 
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was that you cannot teach the art of self- 
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government in the same sense as you can 
teach arithmetic or a definite piece of 


knowledge which you can test by examina- 
tion afterwards. I am entirely at one 
with the hon. Member if the point which 


'the improvement is enormous. 


he wishes to make is that the art of self- | 


government is not something which can 
be taught out of a book, or taught in a 
day, a week, or a month, but something 
the growth of which can be fostered by 
the spirit of the Government and institu- 
tions of a country. The hon. Member 
for Tyneside devoted some attention to 
what he called the imperfections of the 
administration in Egypt, and he attri- 
buted them, I think, to the shortcomings 
of the bureaucracy and officials. If the 
point he desires to make is that the 
bureaucracy and officials are not infallible, 
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made since the European occupation. 
Comparing that with the standard of 
what existed in Egypt before we 
went there, everyone will admit that 
In the 
next place, the Government of Egypt is 
hampered by conditions connected with 
the capitulations such as no white Govern- 


,ment in the world labours under, and 


we must all agree with him, as we should | 


agree that no other class of people 
are infallible. But what I do say on 
their behalf is that they are people 
through whom the government of the 
country has to be carried on; that 
they have to contend with very great 
difficulties ; and that, if you get into the 
habit of imputing to them that they are 
invariably wrong, or that they are ill- 
disposed, you will, unless the balance is 
redressed from the Government Bench or 
by whoever is responsible for the acts of 
officials, soon create such a spirit in the 
public service that no self-respecting man 
will enter it. The question is not, 
therefore, whether officials are infallible 
or not. We know perfectly well that 
the play of public opinion, the debates in 


which, I think, are more severe in the 
case of Egypt than in the case of any 
Oriental Government. And till you 
have made allowance for all these 
difficulties, until you have taken into 
account what was the starting point of 
the British occupation, the state of things 
the British occupation had to deal with 
which they found existing in Egypt— 
till you have compared the present and 
the past and made the proper and 
necessary allowances, you cannot form a 


‘fair opinion of the very grext success 


this House—if those debates are reason- | 


able in tone and informed by knowledge— | 


have a valuable effect; but I do plead, 
that when you say there are imperfec- 
tions of administration, very sympathetic 
allowance should be made for the 


which has been achieved under the 
British occupation. Lord Cromer at the 
very first took sound finance as the basis 
of future reforms. Twenty-five years 
from the time when Egypt was on the 
point of bankruptey is not a very long 
time, and if the hon. Member is dissatisfied 
with the amount now spent upon 
education, I am cordially with him in 
desiring that the amount should be 
increased ; but I ask him to recollect that 
the necessities of Egypt have to be borne 
in mind, from more than one point of 
view, and I hope he will accept the fact 
that an increase has been made in the 
amount spent upon education as an 
evidence of the importance attached 
by the Government of Egypt to 
the subject, and of its desire, if 
the financial situation admits of it, 
to increase that amount. And now as 


regards the larger point of principle. I 


great difficulties under which administra- | 


tion has to be carried on. By what 


standard is it fair to judge an administra- | 


tion? Certainly not by the European 
standard. I think the fair standard to 
judge by is, in the first instance, the 
enormous improvement which has been 
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agree with the hon. Member for Tyneside 
that there is great similarity as regards 
the complex principle of self government 
between Egypt and India, and much of 
what my right hon. friend the Secretary 
for India said really might have been just 
as appropriate to the amendment we are 
now discussing. Now to apply an a priort 
P : é 
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doctrine without special regard to the 
peculiar conditions of a country is certain 
to lead to one of the gravest mistakes 
that can occur in the art of government ; 
and when I say “ without special regard 
to the peculiar conditions of a country,” 
I mean not only the geographical features 
but the race which inhabits the country 
and its present state. Representative 
institutions in European countries have 
produced, no doubt, admirable results, 
but even so they have taken time to do 
it, and they have produced those results 
by slow growth. Truth, justice, honesty, 
moral courage, self-respect, all that goes 
to make up what we call character, I 
think we are right in attributing what we 
value most in national life to-day to the 
growth of self-government in our country. 
But it does not follow that if you at once 
equip an Oriental country with represen- 
tative institutions like our own, the same 
results will follow when you apply them 
to another country, another race, in an- 
other stage of development altogether. 
And in regard to the people of Egypt, the 
stage of development fromwhich they have 
just emerged is very different from that 
of our country. The past government of 
Egypt, for which you have to go back 
twenty five years, was such as was necess- 
arily calculated to crush out every quality 
in the race which is most essential to the 
exercise of self-government, and if you 
try to apply too rapidly to a race which 
has been crushed, as the Egyptian race 
was before the British occupation, 
your principles of _ self-government, 
the result may very well be that you 
will produce not the effects we 
attribute to self-government in this 
country, but corruption, confusion, dis- 
order, and oppression. ‘Take for instance 
Lord Cromer’s administration. One 
of the things to which Lord Cromer 
devoted the greatest care was that the 
increase of the material prosperity of 
Egypt should not get into the hands of a 
few, but should be distributed amongst 
the cultivators of the country. No one 
was more careful than Lord Cromer to 
ensure that in the development of Egypt 
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it should not be possible for the speculator 
to exploit the wealth of the country to the 
disadvantage of the occupying cultivator. 
I doubt if material prosperity in Egypt 
would have advanced under representative 
institutions as it has done under the 
administration of Lord Cromer ; and Iam 
sure the speculator who would have ex- 
ploited the resources of the country would 
have done far more mischief than he found 
it possible to do under the wise and care- 
ful administration of Lord Cromer. 
While representative institutions are ex- 
ceedingly good for those who are able to 
take care of themselves, there is a real 
danger in applying them to a peasantry 
who by education and training have not 
yet had any opportunities of acquiring 
the qualities which will enable them to 
make use of self-government to protect 
themselves. If the hon. member contends 
that the time has come when Parliamen- 
tary institutions and representative govern- 
ment should be granted in Egypt—— 


Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON: All I said 
had reference to the demand of the 
General Assembly. 


Sin EDWARD GREY: Iam trying to 
find out where the difference lies between 
us. 


Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON: May I point 
out that the terms of the Amendment 
suggest that the demand of the General 
Assembly should be favourably considered? 


Sir EDWARD GREY: The hon. 
Member admits that the time for Par- 
liamentary institutions has not come, 


Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON: I have 
always said that the time for the establish 
ment of our system of representative in- 
stitutions has not yet come, and it seems 
to me that much of the argument to the 
contrary is unnecessary. I never dreamt 
that our British system should be applied 
to Egypt straight away. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: Then, if that 
be so, the difference of opinion which 
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exists between the Government and the 
hon. Member is only a difference of 
degree. And now I come to what the 
actual situation is under Sir Eldon Gorst. 
Let me say at once that Sir Eldon Gorst, 
who went out to Egypt to continue Lord 
Cromer’s policy, has given justification 
for saying that he promises to realise in 
the fullest degree what were the hopes 
and confidence shared by Lord Cromer. 
He has been ift the country some nine 
months, he has had to acquaint himself 
during that time, not only with Egypt, 
but with the Sudan ; and, when you reflect 
that during those nine months he has 
had to fill the gap left by the great 
personality of Lord Cromer and all that 
that means, surely nine months is not a 
very long time in which to come to im- 
portant decisions. The hon. Member 
pressed upon me many points connected 
with the Egyptian administration. If 
when Sir Eldon Gorst went to Egypt 
with the task before him of taking up 
Lord Cromer’s work I had burdened him 
with all the points raised by the hon. 
Member, it would have made it absolutely 
impossible for him to attend to the large 
affairs of the country. Some of the 
points so raised have, I know, occupied 
the attention of Sir Eldon Gorst. But I 
deliberately have not pressed him with 
instructions during the time he has been 
in Egypt because I want his opinion and 
advice to be formed impartially and with 
such leisure as he can get. I expect to 
get that opinion in the report, which will 
be laid before Parliament at the usual 
time within the year. As far as I am 
concerned I should be entirely unworthy 
of the position I occupy if I had attempted 
to enforce a decision with regard to any 
new departure without waiting till Sir 
Eldon Gorst had had a fair opportunity 
of forming his own opinions, and I had 
had the benefit of those opinions. One 
of the first things that Sir Eldon Gorst 
will have to form a considered opinion 
upon is the working of the existing repre- 
sentative institutions, They must be the 
starting point, and I should like to have 
that opinion first before we are com- 
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mitted to further steps. I admit that 
we occupy Egypt in trust for the future 
of the country, and a part of the trust is 
to develop the aptitude, abilities, and 
character of the people so as to fit them, 
not only to make good use of their 
material prosperity, but to take in the 
course of years, their share in the govern- 
ment of their own country, to train them 
in respect of the institutions of the 
country, in every possible way to develop 
the natural faculties that they have. But 
the first point to which we have to address 
ourselves is to start with the working of ex- 
isting representative institutions ; and, in 
my opinion we must begin from below. 
If the hon. Gentleman desires an assur- 
ance that treated from that point of view 
the subject is occupying the attention of 
the Egyptian Government—I am quite 
willing to give it to him. But I warn 
the House that in the case of Egypt 
progress must be slow. We shall hold to 
the trust which devolves upon us to 
develop the prosperity and the moral 
welfare of Egypt, but progress must 
necessarily be slow. If you go too fast 
it can only end in confusion, and you will 
check progress for many years to come. 
That is the object to appreciate, and in 
the meanwhile progress must be slow, or 
we must lose all the British influence 
which ensures that the Government of 
Egypt, though administered by a bureau- 
cracy, is administered in a just, kind, 
and humane manner. 


*Mr. MORTON (Sutherlandshire) said 
he admitted that his right hon. friend 
had made a very important statement 
with regard to the government of Egypt, 
but he would like to point out that it was 
the same sort of statement which came 
from all Governments with regard to the 
governing of foreign peoples. They 
seemed to pat each other on the back and 
say, “see what fine follows we are at 
governing other peoples.” He would 
prefer to see the Government governing 
our own people better, and he would like 
to see them do something for Ireland. 
Until they could show that they could 
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govern Ireland, he for one, would not have | there at - all, we were there merely 
much faith in their government of Egypt. | because we were the stronger, and 
It must be remembered that we did not go | the people of Egypt had a right to say 
to Egypt for the benefit of the Egyptian | what the people of this country had said 
people. We went to get the Egyptian | before, they had a right at all events 
bonds paid. [Laughter.] Hon. Gentle-| to govern themselves in their own way. 
men laughed ; perhaps they had some of |So far as he could see there had 
those lucky bonds. There were many | been no attempt whatever to teach the 
millions of Egyptian bonds, more than half | Egyptians to govern themselves. The 
of which had been stolen from the | Government had always been what was 
Egyptian people, and we went to/ knownas “Downing Street government.” 
Egypt in the first place to save that | Now “ Downing Street government ” for 
money, and to make the poor Egyptians | hundreds of years had always been a 
pay the bonds in full, although they had | failure, and in every one of our Colonies 
had little for them. He could not for the | where it had been done away with, even 
life of him see that we had _ been /| in Canada, it was always spoken of with 
successful in Egypt except in paying|the greatest contempt. The Britisher 
those bonds, which meant robbing the | could govern himself wherever he might 
Egyptian people. If the Government | be placed, but British Governments could 
had intended to make an honest attempt | not, and they had been a failure at all 
to teach the Egyptians self-government | times unless they represented the people. 
they should have commenced by giving| He did not wish to detain the House 
them some measure of local self-govern- | at greater length, but he trusted that 
ment in the large towns. He quite agreed | the Liberal Government would as soon 
that we could not expect the Egyptians to | as possible in all countries with which 
be qualified to work a Parliamentary |they had anything to do, give the 
system such as obtained in this country, | people an opportunity to govern them- 
but they never would be able to doj|selves. He therefore hoped his right 
so until a commencement was made | hon. friend would take such steps as 
to train them by means of local self-| would give to the Egyptian people that 
government in their own country. | local self-government to which so far as 
He could not see that we were in| their particular local affairs were con- 
any better position now in Egypt | cerned they were entitled to have. 

than we were when we went there | as a 
twenty-five years ago. To summarise | Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON said in view 
the position : we went to Egypt twenty- | of the assurance given by the right hon. 
five years ago, not to help the people— | Gentleman he desired to withdraw his 
that was not even pretended—we went | Amendment. 

there to make the poor Egyptians pay' Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
the unjust bonds in full, and we had Mai = i aia 
done it. That was our success in self-| ~*~” peniiaen again proposed. 
government, and after twenty-five years’ 
trial we ended with the Denshawai 
incident—a cruel method of barbarism 
which would be a lasting disgrace to} Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
Lord Cromer and to this country. And | next, 

we said that that was - only way to Whereupon, Mr. Drpury-SPEAKER ad- 
govern the people of Egypt. He would}. — d the Hi th ; 

like to know whether the Government | J0Utne? the House without qpeciep: = 
intended to make a bond fide effort rn mneeng Onder No.8. 

to set up self-government in Egypt. ag F000 gaa: i cae 
We had no moral right to interfere Monday next. 


Mr. Morton. 








Motion made, and Question, “That 
the debate be now adjourned,”—(Sir £. 
Carson,)—put, and agreed to. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. Finchley Urban District Council. 
Vonday, 3rd February, 1908. Fine Art and General Insurance 
a ha iis @ Company. 

. ea eee a Fishguard and Rosslare Railways and 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. Harbours. 
amon Garw and Ogmore Gas. 





The Lorbd CHANCELLOR acquainted | 
the House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- | 
ments had laid upon the Table the | 
Certificates from the Examiners that the | 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- | 
ing Bills have been complied with : | 

Aire and Calder Navigation. | 

Ammanford Urban District Council 
Water. 

Argentine North Eastern Railway. | 

Audenshaw and Saddleworth Urban | 
[istrict Councils, | 

Barry Railway. 

Belfast Corporation. | 

Blackburn Corporation. 

Blaydon and Ryton Water (Transfer). 

Bognor Gas Light and Coke Company. 

Bristol Corporation. 

Bristol Tramways. 

Briton Ferry Urban District Council. 

Bromley and Grays Gas. 

Burnley Corporation. 

Bury and District Joint Water Board. 

Camberwell and other Metropolitan | 
Borough Councils (Superannuation). 

Cardiff Railway. 

Cheshire Lines Committee. 
(Substituted Bill.) | 


Commercial Union Assurance Company. 


City of Glasgow. 


Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water 
Board. | 

Criccieth Water and Improvement. | 

Crystal Palace Company. | 

Dartford Gas. 

Derby Gas. 

Doncaster Corporation, 

Draycott Gas. 

Dublin and Central Ireland Electric 
Power. 

Dublin Corporation. 

Dublin Corporation (Various Powers). 

Dublin and South Eastern Railway. 

Dundalk Urban District Council. 
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Glyncorrwg Urban District Council. 

Gosport Gas. 

Great 
Powers). 


Eastern Railway (General 
Great Eastern Railway (Steamboats). 


Great Northern, Piccadilly, and 
3rompton Railway. 

Great Western Railway. 

Great Western 
tien). 


Railway (Superannua- 


Greystones Gas. 

Harwich Docks. 

Hastings Harbour. 

Herne Bay Pier Company. 
Highgate Hill Tramways. 
Holderness Water. 
Huddersfield Waterworks. 
Hall and Barnsley Railway. 


Humber Commercial Railway and 
Dock. 

Keighley Corporation. 

King’s College, London (Transfer). 

Kingston-upon-Hull Corporation. 

Knott End Railway. 

Law Guarantee Trust and Accident 


and United Legal Indemnity Insurance 
Societies. 

Leeds Corporation. 

Leicester Corporat’on. 

Lincoln Corporation. 


Liverpool Corporation (General 
Powers). 

Liverpool Corporation (Streets and 
Buildings). 


Llanelly Gas. 


Llanelly and Port Water 


Board. 


Burry 


London, and South Coast 


Railway. 


1 " 
Brighton, 


London Council 


Powers). 


County (General 


London and _ District 


Supply. 
Q 


Electricity 
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London Electric Supply. { Thames Conservancy. 
London Motor Roadways Approach. | Upton Town Hall. 
London Port and Docks. | Wath-upon-Dearne Urban District 


London (Westminster and Kensington) | | Council Gas. 
Electric Supply Companies. | West Bridgford Urban District Water, 


Louth and East Coast Railway (Trans-| West Riding County Council. 


fer). | Widnes Corporation. 

Macclesfield and District Tramways | Wolverhampton Corporation. 
Abandonment). | 
( ) | Also the Certificates that the Standing 


Madras Railway Company (Purchase). | Orders applicable to the following Bills 
Magee Presbyterian College, London- | have not been complied with : 


derry. | Bristol Docks. 
Manchester Corporation. | Dover Graving Docks. 
Margate Corporation. London County Council (Tramways 
Merthyr Tydfil Corporation. and Improvements). 
Metropolitan District Railway. | Lower Thames (Grays) Dock. 
Monmouthshire County Council. | Malvern Hills. 
Mullingar, Kells, and Drogheda Rail-| Stratford-upon-Avon, Towcester, an! 
way. | Midland Junction, Evesham, Redditeh, 
North Eastern Railway. and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and 
eae R rae | East and West Junction Railways (Amal- 
North East London Railway. | gamation). 


Northern Assurance Company. Thames River Steamboat Service Act, 
Norwich Union Fire Insurance | 1904 (Amendment). 
Company. | The same were ordered to lie on the 
Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire | Table. 
Tramways. 
Padiham Urban District Council. RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


Pontypridd Water. | 

Ravensthorpe Urban District Council. | 

Rhymney and Aber Valleys Gas and | : 
Water. legislation affecting Asiatics in 1 the Trans. 

Rhy ae vaal in continuation of [Cd. 3887.], Janu- 

thymney Railway. ary 1908) : 

Rochdale Corporation. | 


TRANSVAAL. 
Further correspondence relating to 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Rochester Bridge. , ‘ me 

‘ ’ : List of evening schools in England and 

St. Marylebone Borough Council | wajes, for the school year ended 3lst 
(Superannuation). July 1906. ‘ 

Se rbour Dock. 

ae ~<a = — EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 

riecamuags casa er Te | Return of evictions in Ireland, for the 

Sligo and Arigna Railway. quarter ended 31st December 1907. 

Slough Urban District Water. IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

South Wales Electrical Power Distribu-| peturn of advances made under the 
tion. Irish Land Act, 1903 during the month 

South West Suburban Water. of February 1907. 

Southwell District Gas. COMMERCIAL, No. 1 (1908). 

Stockport Corporation. Correspondence respecting the adhesion 

» ; 2 ‘ ’ 

Seiten Vile Cas. of Russia to the Brussels Sugar Conver- 

a , “ ; tion of 5th March 1902. 

Swinton and Mexbrough Gas. Presented (by command), and ordered 





Taff Vale Railway. to lie on the Table. 
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COUNTY COURTS (ENGLAND) (FEES). 


Treasury Order, date 17th January 
1908, regulating fees in county courts. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD, 
(IRELAND). 
The Poor Law Relief (Ireland) (House 
of Commons Return) Order, 1907. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS, 1853 TO 
1891 (CONDITIONAL LICENCE). 
Licence granted by His Majesty to 
John Lee, under the provisions of the 
Penal Servitude Acts 1853 to 1891, to 
which are annexed conditions other than 
those contained in Schedule A. of the 

Penal Servitude Act 1864. 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Account of the amount of all Ex- 
chequer Bills and other Government 
securities which have been purchased 
by the Governor and Company of the 
Bank of England, or on which any 
sum or sums have been lent and advanced 
for the Public Service by the Governor 
and Company of the said Bank in the 
year ended 5th January 1908 ; showing 
what amount of such bills before the 
making up of this account has been paid 
off and discharged, and the amount of 
such Exchequer Bills or other Government 
securities which was in the hands of the 
Governor and Company of the said Bank 
on the 5th day of January 1908 aforesaid. 


OTTAWA MINT. 

Treasury minute, dated 25th January 
1908, directing that the accounts of 
the expenditure out of the Ottawa Mint 
annuity be examined and audited by 
the Comptroller and Auditor-General. 


OTTOMAN GUARANTEED 
LOAN OF 1855. 
Account, for the year ended 31st 


IMPERIAL 


December 1907, showing the sums issued 
and applied for interest, as guaranteed by 
Her late Majesty, and for management of 
the Imperial Ottoman Guaranteed Loan 
of 1855; and also of the repayments in 
respect of advances under the said Act : 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
J Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


THE ASSASSINATIONS IN LISBON. 
THe LORD PRIVY SEAL (The 


Marquess of Ripon): My Lords, I beg to 
give notice that I shall to-morrow, at the 
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opening of business, move “That an 
humble address be presented to His 
Majesty to convey to His Majesty the 
expression of the indignation and deep 
concern with which this House has learned 
of the assassination of His Majesty’s 
ancient ally and friend His Majesty the 
King of Portugal and the Algarves and of 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Braganza, 
and to pray His Majesty that he will be 
gracivusly pleased to express to His 
Majesty, the present King, on behalf of 
this House, their abhorrence of the crime 
and their sympathy with the Royal 
Family of Portugal, and with the people 
of that country.” 


FATAL ACCIDENTS (DAMAGES) BILL, 
[H.L. ] 

A Bill to amend the law with respect 
to the assessment of damages under the 
Fatal Accidents Acts, was presented by 
the Lord Courtney of Penwith; read 1" ; 
to be printed, and to be read 2* on Tues- 
day, the 11th instant. (No. 3.) 


ADDRESS IN REPLY TO HIS MAJESTY’S 
MOST GRACIOUS SPEECH. 
Order of the day for resuming the 
debate on the Motion for an humble 
Address to His Majesty, read. 


THe Eart or LEITRIM: My Lords, 
in re-opening the debate on the disturb- 
ance of Ireland, I wish to make a few 
remarks on certain points in thespeeches of 
noble Lords opposite. The speeches from 
the Ministerial side of the House have 
not been many, only three noble Lords 
opposite having taken part in the debate. 
The noble Earl, Lord Beauchamp, com- 
plained that noble Lords on this side took 
too pessimistic a view of the situation in 
Ireland. While not in the least admitting 
that, I wish to reaffirm our complaint that 
members of His Majesty’s Government 
have on several occasions tried to give the 
impression that things in Ireland were 
not in so serious a state, and that the dis- 
turbances were confined to a very small 
area. 


The noble Earl went on to say that 
cattle-driving had already been 
condemned by members of His 
Majesty’s Government in this House. 
Weil, months have passed since then, 
and I regret that the effect of 
their words on of 
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Ireland has been ni/. It is perfectly true 
that in speeches on this subject last 
session His Majesty’s Government gave 
the impression that they would do all in 
their power to preserve law and order. 
But, unfortunately, that has not been 
followed up by action, and disorders have 
occurred which could undoubtedly have 
been avoided. Later on in his speech 
Earl Beauchamp took exception to the 
remark of the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition that the grazing in- 
dustry was in danger of being ruined, and 
against this the noble Earl brought police 
evidence to prove that there was no con- 
siderable increase in the number of grass 
farms unlet. In view of the system under 
which the farms are let in many of the 
districts in which cattle-driving is pre- 
valent, it is rather early to judge of the 
effect which this cattle-driving will have 
on the letting of grazing ; but the fact 
that the grazing industry is in danger is 
undoubted, as | shall try to prove. 

] will give the case of an estate situated 
in county Westmeath. As long ago as 
December, 1906, the United Irish League 
prevented the letting of some 634 acres 
of grass lands, the result being that these 
lands were left derelict during the whole 
of 1907. The rents received in past 
years were as follows: In 1905, £493; 
in 1906, £469; and in 1907, £54. On 
the same estate there are also a few agri- 
cultural tenants, and the relations between 
landlord aud tenant were, I am given to 
understand, quite excellent. In July of 
last year the landlord approached his 
tenants with a view to arranging terms 
of purchase, as at that time there seemed 
a good prospect of boycotting being re- 
moved. Mr. Ginnell, M.P., then inter- 
ested himself in the matter. He came 
down to the tuwn and made _ violent 
speeches, which resulted in all chances of 
purchase being at an end and the boy- 
cotting was continued. So here, my 
Lords, you have a case in which the 
grazing was interfered with. Not only 
that, but in consequence of agitation the 
chance of purchase by the tenants of 
their holdings has been postponed. Lord 
Castletown said something on Thursday 
night on this point. Speaking in support 
of His Majesty’s Government, the noble 
Lord said— 

‘*He had seen farmers begging the graziers 
to buy their cattle, but the latter stoutly 


refused, pointing out that it was no use buying 
cattle which would be driven off.” 


The Earl of Leitrim. 
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This is the whole point, and it was 
made quite clear in the debates on this 
subject last year. It is the farmers who 
suffer, and, what is more, the farmers in 
the peaceful districts. 


What are the farmers to do with the 
cattle they cannot sell to the graziers ? 
Their farms are admittedly too small to 
fatten the cattle themselves, so they are 
compelled to sell them to dealers for 
shipment to England, losing heavily in 
the transaction. These cattle are not 
fit for the market and cannot possibly 
stand a heavy freight if they are to leave 
any profit to the farmer. Then there 
was no mention in the speeches of noble 
Lords opposite of the other agrarian 
crimes, such as boycotting and intimida- 
tion, which have been enumerated by 
noble Lords on this side. These are un- 
doubtedly the result of the Government’s 
refusal to put a stop to cattle-driving. Is 
it not a confession of weakness to say, as it 
is said, that these disturbances are owing 
to a grievance dating back many years ! 
The reason is to be found in the fact that 
irresponsible agitators, with no stake in 
the country, are allowed to preach dis- 
order without let or hindrance. The 
whole question is whether the Govern- 
ment have done right in their refusal to 
put into force the Prevention of Crimes 
Act. I can fairly say that the provisions 
of that Act have no terror for the law- 
abiding citizens, and in refusing to put it 
in force the Government leave many of 
those people to the mercy of terrorism 
and boycotting, instituted by the United 
Irish League. And these things are to 
be endured because certain members of 
the Cabinet have spoken against the 
Prevention of Crimes Act. 


Then, my Lords, how do these things 
affect other portions of Ireland? The 
part I come trom—County Donegal—is 
situated in the peaceful area, but we have 
to say so in black and white. For if any- 
one takes up a local paper and looks for 
the farmer’s advertisements he will 
undoubtedly find that there is a state- 
ment that these farms are situated in a 
peaceful part of the country. We donot 
complain of that; but I think it would 
rather surprise noble Lords in England 
if, in letting their farms, they had to 
make it known that they were situated 
in a peaceful part of the country. More- 
over, the farmers in the peaceful districts 


‘take a large part in providing the cattle 
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which go to the grazing districts, and would 
necessarily suffer if this market were 
done away with. Then, again, as always 
happens in disturbances of this kind, all 
new works of an industrial character 
are put astop to, and of these Ireland is 
greatly in need. 

It is true that little capital is being 
invested in England; how much more 
true is this in the case of Ireland. 


There is capital in Ireland at the 
present time to be reinvested. The 
Government are paying Irish _land- 


lords for the estates that have been 
purchased from them. The payments 
are being made slowly, it is true, but 
still the landlords are being paid ; and it 
is a question of considerable importance 
what portion of that money is going to 
be reinvested in Ireland. I fear that if 
these disturbances continue that portion 
will be very small. During the last ten 
years English railways have done much, 
by improving connections with Irish 
railways, and inducing people to go to 
Ireland from England, in opening up the 
country. That work is in danger of 
getting a serious set-back. Already the 
question has been asked, “Is it safe to 
go to Ireland?” This, of course, may 
be absurd, but it does not do Ireland any 
good if the British people take it into 
their heads that it is not safe to go to 
Ireland. We have heard that it is the 
wish of His Majesty’s Government to 
carry out the policy of Mr. Wyndham, 
and give effect to the provisions of the 
Land Act of 1903; but it would seem 
that they have forgotten the whole 
foundation of that policy—namely, the 
preservation of law and order. 





Lorp DENMAN: My Lords, I rise 
to reply, not so much to the general 
criticisms which have been offered 
against the Government in the conduct 
of Irish administration, as to say a word 
or two in my own defence, and I trust 
that the noble Earl who has just sat 
down will acquit me of any discourtesy 
towards him if I leave the task of reply- 
ing to the arguments he has put forward 
to another noble Lord behind me who 
will presently address the House. 


3efore I say anything in my own 
defence, I should like to be permitted to 
touch on an incident that occurred before 
the debate on the Address began. I 
allude to the fact that a_ technical 
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difficulty, as I understand it, in con- 
nection with the writ of Lord Curzon 
was successfully overcome, and that he 
has been enabled to take his seat as 
a Member of your Lordships’ House. 
There were one or two rather unusual 
incidents, I believe, in connection with 
his election as a representative Irish 
Peer. I desire to refer to one incident 
connected with what happened. A 
leading article appeared in The Times at 
the end of last year advocating the 
candidature of Lord Curzon to noble 
Lords from Ireland. The writer pointed 
out the great ability and debating ex- 
perience of Lord Curzon, and then 
observed that — 

“ The Trish Peers would probably themselves 

be quite ready to admit that as a rule they 
are not conspicuous for debating power of a 
very high order.” 
The Times went on to say that they put 
their case well enough, but that to 
people who were familiar with the facts 
it was clear that they did not bring out 
the full strength of their position. I 
naturally hesitate to differ from such a 
weighty, and, [ understand, non-Party 
organ as The Times, but at the same time 
I venture entirely to differ from the view 
it expressed on that occasion. In my 
opinion there are several noble Lords 
from lreland who possess, if anything, 
more than average debating ability, and 
I think if anyone in this House is able 
to speak on that particular point it is 
myself. 


I had occasion to take 
part in an Irish debate. Next morning 
a considerable section of the Unionist 
Press, in commenting upon the speech I 
made, welcomed it as a vindication of 
law and order. It is rather interesting 
at this time to recall some of the com- 
ments which the Unionist Press made 
upon that speech. I have one such 
comment here. It is this— 

‘The Government are at last awake to the 
facts. Perhaps it was too good to be true, but 
last night Lord Denman told his feliow Peers 
that law-breaking in the West of Ireland was 
causing grave anxiety to the Government and 
that order must be restured.” 


Last session 


The newspaper from which I am quoting 
went on to say that this was taken 
as the first indication that the Radicals 
and Nationalists were no longer running 
in harness, and that instead of the 
announcement being made by a Cabinet 
Minister, one holding a “ teeny-weeny ” 
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office was put up to make it so that the | 
shock should be gentle. The critic 
continued— 

“However, the point was an admission by 
Lord Denman, speaking for the Government, 
that there are disturbances, that they are 
causing anxiety, and that the agitators, it they 
do not mind, will feel the weight of the law.” 
That was the comment of a writer in the 
Unionist Press, eager, no doubt, to find 
fault if he could with what I said, and that 
was the general attitude of the Unionist 
Press towards my speech. 


King’s Speech 


But what happened then? The debate 
was continued the following day, and 
certain Irish Peers, whose debating skill 
iso much admire and envy, put an en- 
tirely different complexion upon the state 
of affairs. They did so with such success 
that ever since, I, a very peaceable 
subject of His Majesty who has never 
broken the law, with the exception of 
some regrettable and costly incidents 
connected with a motor car, have been 
held up as inciting people in Ireland to 
lawlessness and crime of every description, 
and I have had to listen to criticisms of 
all kinds levelled at me in respect of 
what I said in that great and historic 
speech. Of course, | can hardly be 
expected to welcome those criticisms, 
whether they were the stern rebukes of 
the noble Marquess Lord Lansdowne and 
his colleague Lord Londonderry, or the 
satire of Lord Donoughmore and other 
noble Lords from Ireland. 


But on Thursday night last Lord 
Donoughmore applied himself to the 
task of what he called rubbing it in. 
And let me say that until the beginning 
of this session, I had never appreciated 
the true generosity of the noble Earl’s 
character. In his manly endeavour to 
rub it in thoroughly and effectually the 
noble Earl went a little further, I think, 
than it is customary to go in debates 
in this House, for under the veil of 
some rather spiteful pleasantries at 
my expense he thought fit to make 
certain charges against myself. One was 
the suggestion that I was running away. 
He said he hoped I was not running 
away. The fact that I am speaking at 
this Table to-night will, I think, be an 
answer to that. 


Another thing he went on to say was 
that I was leaving the Irish Office, as he 
rather clumsily put it, for the Irish 
Office’s good. I have never concealed my 


Lord Denman. 


{LORDS} 
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opinion that it is under very great 
difficulty that I am connected with the 


| representation of the Irish Office in this 


House. I do not pretend—I have never 
pretended—to be familiar with the many 
difficult Irish problems that present them- 
selves, and if the noble Marquess the 
Leader of the House chooses to appoint 
some noble Lord who is more familiar 
with Irish questions than myself, to the 
duty of representing that Office in your 
Lordships’ House, I frankly confess that 
that is a blow which I shall survive. 
But at the same time I believe—and I 
think, perhaps, the noble Marquess him- 
self wiil bear me out—he prefers that I 
should remain—— 


THE MaArguess or RIPON: Hear, 
hear. 


Lorp DENMAN: And so long as he 
does prefer that I should remain I shall 
consider it my duty to stay. I think, 
therefore—and I trust I may say this 
with all possible respect—that instead of 
quoting false reports in your Lordships’ 
House the noble Earl would be better 
employed in minding his own business. 
Then there was some further pleasantry 
about a little boy being bullied and 
badgered by a bigger boy, or a stouter 
boy, or something of that kind. I am not 
quite sure what the exact phrase was, but 
he spoke of a poor little timid nervous boy 
being badgered by a big, stout, over- 
bearing, blustering, bullying sort of boy. 
I am sure the noble Earl will forgive me 
if I misquote him, because I noticed that 
The Times report suppressed what | am 
sure your Lordships will consider the 
more injudicious portions of the noble 
Earl’s speech. We are all good humoured 
this afternoon, and pleased, at the begin- 
ning of the session, to meet each other 
again. But supposing that in the wear 
and tear of debates later on in the 
session we deliberately endeavour to 
provoke each other by personal attacks 
of this kind, I ask noble Lords on the 
Front Opposition Bench how far it is 
going to contribute to the dignity and 
order of your Lordships’ House. 


I turn from this rather distasteful topic 
to a more important point. Ever since I 
made the speech which noble Lords have 
so much criticised, Mr. Balfour, in those 
utterances which he has delivered from 
the platform, has seldom failed to allude 
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to it—or perhaps I should say in those | 


speeches in which he was not busy 
endeavouring to find a formula which 
should unite all sections of his Party on 
another and more important question. I 
should like to quote the version which 
Mr. Balfour gave of what I said when 
he addressed a meeting during the recess 
at Devonport. I am quoting from The 
Times report of his speech. He said-— 
“The representative of the Irish Office in 
the House of Lords said: ‘ We,’—he did not 
speak for himself, but for the Government, 
of whoin he was the mouthpiece—‘ we consider 
eattle-driving to be comparatively harmless.’ ” 


Now, my Lords, I would like to turn 
from that and remind your Lordships 
exactly what it was I did say. I said— 

“ Though not in itself a crime of a serious 
nature, nevertheless the disturbances in those 
districts where it took place were such as to 
give grave anxiety to the Government of 
Ireland.” 


And again I said— 

“ At the same time we do deplore—we very 
deeply deplore—this agitation, not only for the 
reasons Which noble Lords have given us, but 
also beeanse in our opinion it mast be entirely 
fruitless,” 


Later on, in a debate that was initiated 
by my noble friend Lord Arran, I again 
had occasion to refer to what I said ; and 
in reference to the particular phrase I 
used—if you like I am quite ready to 
admit it was an incautious phrase, but I 
deny it was anything worse than that— 
in reference to that phrase I said— 

“Tf T had thought the words I used were 
liable to the misinterpretation which was 
placed upon them, I would have endeavoured 
Lo express inyself in different terms,” 


and I note that later on in the course of 
that debate the noble and learned Lord 
opposite, Lord Ashbourne, who I believe 
is about to follow me, expressed himself 
as satisfied with what I then said. 


I now return to the comment of Mr. 
Balfour, who represented me as saying 
that we considered cattle-driving to be 
comparatively harmless. I deny that I 
ever used any phrase that could be 
so interpreted. Naturally I am flattered 
at the notice which the ex-Premier takes 
of speeches that I have delivered in this 
House. I hope he will peruse with equal 
care all the speeches in this House of 
members of His Majesty's Household who 
are also connected with Government 
Departments. I am quite sure he will 
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find them very excellent reading. But I 
ask any impartial and fair-minded man 
outside this House whether it is an 
entirely fair proceeding on the part of 
the ex-Premier to take a phrase out of 
the speech of a Lord-in-Waiting to the 
King, to take that phrase altogether 
without the context, and then to mis- 
quote it and use it, not to attack 
that particular Lord-in- Waiting, because, 
of course, the ex-Premier does not care 
two straws about that, but in order to 
attack the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 


To return for one moment to Lord 
Donoughmore. I gathered from the 
noble Earl's speech that he was anxious 
that 1 should once more reiterate my 
opinion on cattle-driving. If the noble 
Karl still wants my opinion he must go 
to the library of your Lordships’ House, 
turn to the volume of Hansard which 
contains the report of the debates in 
last June—the 24th June more particu- 
larly, perhaps—and he will find the 
opinion which I then held, and which I 
still hold, on this criminal folly which is 
known as cattle-driving. I will go 
further than that. If there is really a 
genuine desire on the part of noble 
Lords opposite, or in any other quarter 
of the House, that they should have 
those speeches of mine in a convenient 
form, I will follow the example of my 
noble friend Lord Wemyss and have them 
printed as a pamphlet, and at my own 
expense will circulate them to all the 
Members of your Lordships’ House. I 
think it will be difficult for anybody to 
make a fairer or a handsomer offer than 
that. Lord Lansdowne spoke the other 
night of the lull that has teken place in 
this cattle-driving agitation. Now that 
the worst of the winter months are 
through and this lull has come without 
recourse to the Crimes Act and those 
methods of coercion of which noble Lords 
opposite are so fond, surely it is not too 
much to hope that a better future is in 
store even in those parts of Ireland which 
cause anxiety, and, I am perfectly ready 
to admit, very grave anxiety, to the 
Government of Ireland. 





THE Ear, oF DUDLEY: My Lords, 
so much has already been said in the 
course of this debate that I can hardly 
hope to advance any argument that has 
not already been touched upon. But the 
subject of this discussion is undoubtedly 
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an important one, involving considera- 
tions, to my mind at any rate, of a very 
far-reaching kind, and therefore as one 
who has been but recently connected with 
the Government of Ireland I may, 
perhaps, he allowed to trespass for a very 
few moments upon your Lordships’ time. 


King’s Speech 


In approaching this subject, may I be 
allowed to say that I am anxious to dis- 
sociate myself as far as possible from any 
Party point of view? I want to look at 
this question from its broad aspect, and 
to consider it, if I can, not as it affects 
this Party or that, but as it affects gener- 


ally the government and people of 
Ireland. Looking back upen the history 


of Ireland, upon the existing conditions 
of life there, it is, perhaps, inevitable 
that our discussions with regard to that 
country should be carried on from 
different standpoints. Yet, my Lords, is 
it not a fact that both English and Irish 
interests suffer most profoundly from this 
constant conflict of opinion? Everyone 
who has had experience of public affairs 
knows very well the difficulty of conduct- 
ing government in Ireland. Most of 
your Lordships are aware how complex 
are many of the questions which arise 
there, and how deeply they are affected 
by the character and traditions of the 
race which they concern. 


My Lords, are we making those diffi- 
culties less for either side by seizing 
every Party advantage, by proclaiming 
from the housetops the diversity of our 
views? Is it possible, in such circum- 
stances, to expect that the Irish people 
will settle down ? Is it possible to per- 
suade them to be quiet and law-abiding 
citizens when they are constantly re- 
minded of the fact that the people who 
are primarily responsible for making the 
laws under which they live, themselves 
radically differ on the very principles on 
which those laws should be based? It 
would not be fitting for me to labour 
this point. Your Lordships will, I hope, 
acquit me of any desire to dogmatise 
upon such a subject. I only mention it 
because at the very outset of my remarks 
I would make an appeal to noble Lords 
who sit upon this side of the House to 
remember that many of those Irish 
questions which at first sight appear very 
simple involve issues of a most important 
character—issues which affect the future 
to a very great extent; and, my Lords, 
in my humble opinion, this is one of these 


The Earl of Dudley. 


{LORDS} 
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cases. No one, I conceive, can seriously 
dispute the illegality of the proceedings 
which have been going on in several 
districts in Ireland during the last year 
or eighteen months. No impartial man, 
I suppose, would defend the action of the 
eattle-drivers or of those who have 
encouraged them. No one will deny 
that this agitation must come to an end, 
But, my Lords, that is the simple side of 
this question. Its difficulties are only 
realised when we come to consider by 
what methods we are going to deal with 
it. Now let me say a few words as to 
the causes which, in my opinion, have 
led to this agitation. During the discus. 
sion on Thursday night we had the 
advaniage of listening to the speeches of 
several noble Lords who live in Ireland, 
and two of them—my noble friend Lord 
Donoughmore and the noble Lord who 
sits upon the opposite side, Lord Castle- 
town—-explained at considerable length 
the reasons which, in their view, had led 
to this agitation. I listened to these 
explanations with great attention, but | 
am bound to say that neither of them 
seemed to me fully to represent the 
situation. 


The noble Lord opposite, Lord Castle 
town, told us that cattle-driving arose 
from the old story of doing the right 
thing too late, and that responsibility for 
it lay at the door of the late Government 
for not promptly carrying out the Land 
Act of 1903 as Mr. Wyndham had in 
tended. Well, my Lords, in my judgment 
that is a very limited view. I do not for 
a moment dispute that the settling ot 
what is known as the Connaught problem 
has been postponed by far too long. 
Nobody regrets that fact more than 
I do. Nobody attempted more strenu- 
ously than | did while I was in Ireland to 
draw attention to the pressing needs of 
poverty and congestion in the West. 
Nor do I deny that during the 
last two years of the Conservative Gov- 
ernment, and also during the two years 
that have elapsed since noble Lords 
opposite took office, the Land Act of 1903 
has worked far more rapidly in Ulster, in 
Leinster, and in the greater part of 
Munster than in those Western districts 
where congestion has assumed serious 
dimensions. 

But Lord Castletown’s argument seemed 


to imply that cattle-driving was intimately 
connected with congestion, and that those 
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who had been guilty of it desired to ob- 
tain possession of the ranches for the 
enlargement of small holdings. Person- 
ally, 1 do not believe such is the case. 
Cattle-driving has, as a rule, been carried 
on by men whose ambitions and desires 
sharply conflict with those of the con- 
gested population. For that reason. 
therefore, it fills me with astonishment 
that the Government should consider that 
they will check this agitation by the mere 
declaration in the gracious Speech that 
they propose to acquire land compulsorily 
for the relief of congestion in the West. 


Then there is the explanation of Lord 
Donoughmore. In my opinion, my noble 
friend, with that instinct so common to 
[rishmen, succeeded fully in saddling the 
right horse. He told us that these cattle- 
drivers were, as a rule, landless men, the 
sons of tenants or tenant purchasers who 
sought to obtain possession of the land in 
order that they might follow the profession 
of their fathers. That I believe to be a 
perfectly accurate description of one of 
the reasons of this agitation. But, in my 
opinion, it is not the only reason, nor is 
it, indeed, the most important reason, why 
this movement became as marked as it 
did. For there is in this agitation, as in 
many agitations, unfortunately, in Ireland, 
a factor which lies deeper than that to 
which my noble friend referred—a factor 
which has been produced, not by great 
land hunger amongst one class of the 
population, not by mere feeling of envy on 
the part of those who have not towards 
those who have, but by the old story of 
the national demands of the people. 


Now, my Lords, what is the explanation 
of the fact that only last summer the Gov- 
ernment minimised the importance of an 
agitation which a month ago had assumed 
such serious proportions? I believe it 
to be this, that in the early stages of 
this agitation there was no reason to 
suppose that it was anything more than 
another expression of that almost chronic 
condition of unrest which, unhappily, 
exists in many districts in Ireland ; but 
after the coliapse of the Council Bill a 
new element altogether was introduced 
into the situation. Although the Council 
Bill was rejected by an Irish Convention, 
yet, strange as it may seem, a number of 
people in that country considered it 
necessary to make it hot for the Govern- 
ment. A virile agitation was widely 


recommended and steps were taken to | 
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discover the most suitable starting point 
for such a campaign. As has often 
happened before in Ireland, agrarian 
to offer the most 
profitable field for their enterprises. And 
so it was that this cattle-driving move- 
ment, which up to that time had assumed 
but very small proportions, suddenly 
developed under the influence and 
encouragement of men whose object seems 
to have been to pick a quarre! with the 
Government. 


Remember, my Lords, that the attitude 
of Irish politicians is always in one of 
two directions. Either they are control- 
ling their supporters with a view to 
promised legislation, or they are stirring 
up the country on the old principle of 
making British government in Ireland 
impossible. And so it was in this case. 
This much-talked of Council Bill, by 
which it was expected a large instalment 
of self government would be given to 
Ireland, had, for reasons into which I 
need not enter, been found unacceptable, 
and therefore high hopes were shattered. 
Keen resentment—-I think mistaken 
resentment—was felt towards the Gov- 
ernment, and so these politicians under 
the influence of those feelings, set to work 
upon their virile agitation in an attempt 
to teach a lesson, not only to noble 
Lords who sit opposite, but — still 
more to the noble Earl who sits 
upon the Cross Benches. That, I take 
it, represents the situation as it existed 
in Ireland a month or two ago. 

The important question in connection 
with it is whether the Government should 
have departed from their policy of 
depending upon the ordinary law and 
should have fallen back upon an applica- 
tion of the powers contained in the 
Crimes Act of 1887. Now I am bound 
to say that I am not satisfied that there 
is such necessity existing. I am fully 
aware that in saying this I am dissociating 
myself from the view that is held, and 
that has been expressed, on this side of 
the House, and I will ask your Lordships 
to believe that it is with infinite regret 
that I recognise that [ do not see eye to 
eye on that important question with 
those who in other ways I regard as my 
political friends. But, my Lords, ever 
since I went to Ireland I have striven to 
the best of my humble ability to do what 
seemed to me best in the true interests 
of that country and of my own, and I 
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cannot, therefore, refrain now from 
dissociating myself from the advocacy 
of a policy which, though perhaps 
temporararily efficacious, to my mind 
cuts at the root of all true union between 
England and Ireland, and which embitters 
public opinion in that country to such an 
extent as to render successful government 
difficuit, if not impossible. For, my 
Lords, whatever may be the ultimate 
decision of the nation with regard to the 
demand which the Irish people make, 
and I believe will continue to make, for 
an amendment of the present system of 
government, we cannot forget that this 
system at present is a Unionist system. 


What does Unionism mean to Ireland ? 
It implies, at any rate to my mind, three 
great conditions. First, that the united 
Parliament should seek promptly and 
thoroughly to remedy any grievances 
which in Ireland may truly be shown 
to exist, and with regard to which 
full allowance should be made for the 
special characteristics, traditions, and 
religion of the people. Secondly, there 
should be no great divergence in the 
laws and institutions under which the 
people of the united countries live. 
Thirdly, there should be the belief that 
by constant and consistent good govern- 
ment on these lines you will be successful 
in securing the adherence and support of 
the majority of the people affected. 
Judged by these tests, I do not hesitate 
to say that, in my opinion, at any rate, 
the application of the exceptional powers 
of exceptional legislation such as the 
Crimes Act, is inconsistent with the whole 
spirit of Unionism, and gives rise to con- 
siderations not always fully realised by 
those who advocate them. 


Take, for instance, the first condition. 
Is there any noble Lord who believes 
that remedial legislation is possible when 
coercion exists in Ireland? Is there any 
noble Lord opposite who thinks that the 
University Bill or the new Land Bill, 
both of which are foreshadowed in the 
gracious Speech, would have much chance 
of passing into law if last autumn you 
had imprisoned half the leading politicians 
of Ireland under the provisions of the 
Crimes Act? I have had some experi- 
ence of coercion myself. In the autumn 
of 1902 a good many counties were pro- 
claimed in Ireland, the county of Dublin, 
amongst others, for, I believe, the first 
time in its history. Those proclamations 


The Earl of Dudley. 
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were substantially modified in February, 
1903, and I am convinced that if they 
had not been so modified the Land Act of 
that year would have been very much 
imperilled. 


We should all agree, of course, that a 
condition of affairs might arise in the 
lifetime of any Government, and, indeed, 
of any country, where the restoration of 
order could only be effected by the drastic 
application of exceptional legislation ; and 
in such cases, of course, even the prospect 
of remedial legislation must be sub- 
ordinated to the restoration of public 
peace. But I must confess that [ am not 
satisfied that the situation is, or has been 
recently, in Ireland of such a character, 
and in view of the remedial legislation 
which the Government have foreshadowed 
J am of opinion that the application of the 
Crimes Act would probably havedone more 
harm than good. For there is no doubt 
that coercion under any Government 
means war to the knife in Ireland ; and 
these Irish wars, as most other wars, 
generally end in terms of peace. If, there- 
fure, you are able to make terms of peace 
without a declaration of war surely that 
is the most sensible policy. 


That brings me to the consideration of 
another reason why, in my opinion, every 
Government should be very slow in 
resorting to the Crimes Act in Ireland. 
I have said that it means war to the 
knife, and a war of that kind, of course, 
has the inevitable effect of widening the 
breach between the Administration and 
the leaders of Nationalist public opinion 
in Ireland. There are some people, ! 
know, who regard that as a matter of no 
concern. Personally, however, I regard 
it as one of the most unfortunate facts 
connected with the Government of Ire- 
land. I am perfectly aware that some 
people laugh, and that other people rave, 
when the word “ conciliation” is used in 
connection with the Government of Ire- 
land. We are told—and not always by 
Englishmen—that it is most immoral and 
most disloyal for Unionists to have any 
connection or communication with Nation- 
alists in Ireland. But, my Lords, what is 
Unionism I should like to know, except 
a policy of conciliation? Does any 
Unionist seriously believe that the 
Unionist system of government is in 
accordance with the convictions of the 
majority of the Irish people? And, if 
not, how does he justify its legitimate 
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continuance unless he believes that by 
conciliating his opponents he will win 
them over and convert them to his own 
point of view ? 

lor several years I have been frequently 
taunted with having used the expression 
that Ireland should be governed according 
to Irish ideas. Nobody has been more 
astonished than I have at the extreme 
importance that has been attached to that 
phrase. In connection with the govern- 
ment of any other country but Ireland it 
would be accepted, I imagine, as one of 
the most ordinary platitudes. Why, 
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then, I should like to know, is Ireland 
alone, even under a Unionist system, 
to be debarred from the application of 
such a very elementary principle? It 
is said that government according to 
Irish ideas involves Home Rule. I deny 





that it necessarily involves anything of | 
the sort. What Ido think it implies is 
a conciliatory, and not a hostile, attitude 
by the Government towards those who 
lead public opinion in Ireland, and an 
attempt to enlist their support in favour | 
of the policy which the Government may 
have in view. And, my Lords, here is 
the great fundamental difficulty which 
confronts every Government in Ireland. | 
[ take it that no Government can hope to 
be permanently successful in any country 
unless it is generally supported by public 
opinion. In Ireland, however, unfortun- | 
ately, as we all know, that support is too | 
often withdrawn. How, then, are we to 
build up that opinion, how are we going to 
win over that support ? Under a Unionist | 
system I believe it can only be done by | 
infinite patience, by infinite tact, and by | 
a constant endeavour to avoid taking any | 
action which saps the growth of friendly | 
public opinion. | 
I may be told that such a policy is a} 
hopelessly weak policy. I would reply | 
that in my opinion it is the only chance 
that Unionism has got unless you choose | 
to take your stand upon permanent | 
government by force. And it is here 
that there is the difference between my- 
self and some—I hope not all—noble 
Lords who sit on this side of the House. 
They are determined, covite que cofite, to 
maintain the Union; and therefore to | 
put down local agitation they do not | 
hesitate to employ exceptional powers | 
such as coercion, even if such action | 


estranges the people from the Adminis- | 
I say frankly I am_ not a| 


tration. 
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Unionist of that type. If I can maintain 
the Union by conciliatory and sympa- 
thetic methods, if I can succeed in bring- 
ing home to the people its advantages, if 
I am able gradually to develop a respect 
for the law and establish a feeling of 
general content, then well and good. 
But if that attempt fails—as some 
Unionists tell us it is sure to fail—or if 
that policy is abandoned whenever local 
disturbances arise, and _ conciliation 
alternates with coercion, then I say 
frankly that I would far rather consider 
the possibility of an amendment 
in the system of government than fall 
back upon that permanent attitude of 
force which some extreme Unionists 
advocate. 


My reason for that can be stated. 
[ believe thoroughly and honestly in 
the qualities of the Irish race. I 
believe them to be a brave, a quick- 
witted, and at heart a loyal people. I 
believe that the expressions of disloyalty 
which we unfortunately read of from 
time to time are, as a rule, manufactured 


articles, and I believe that real disloyalty 


only exists to a very small extent. 
Apparent disloyalty is undoubtedly 
part of the game in the struggle for 
national self-government; but, my 
Lords, there is undoubtedly grave dis- 


‘content and a deep-seated dislike of 


British government. May I not, there- 
fore, make an appeal to noble Lords who 
sit upon this side of the House to refrain 
from attacking, from mere Party con- 
siderations, a policy which, as I under- 
stand it, seeks to allay that dislike 
by conciliatory methods, and which 
strives to avoid taking any action which 
will, if persisted in, inevitably turn dis- 


‘content into real disloyalty, and which 


would make it for ever impossible for 
England to take advantage of and to 
utilise those great and useful qualities 
with which, as I think, the Irish people 
are so richly endowed. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE: My Lords, I 
have listened to the speech of the noble 
Earl who has just sat down with every 
attention. Iam not aware that at any 
time while he held the responsible and 
distinguished office of Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland he gave expression to any of 
those sentiments, and I venture to think 
the observations of the noble Earl wjll 
have been heard with very considerable 
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surprise by many of those who sit on this 
side of the House. The noble Earl is 
quite entitled to hold what views he 
pleases, but I am certainly not prepared 
to accept a great many things he has said 
to-night. He stated at the close of his 
speech, as if he were the only person in 
the House who could express a candid 
opinion free from all tincture of Party 
sentiment, that he appealed to his friends 
to consider this question apart from all 
political considerations. What right has 
the noble Earl to say that ? 


The noble Marquess who introduced 
this discussion did so fairly, tem- 
perately and moderately, founding 
himself upon official statistics and 
statements of Ministers. He stated 
nothing but plain facts that could not be 
controverted. He pointed to the state 
of the country and asked what was to -be 
done in this painful and critical state of 
affairs. What answer is there to that ? 
The noble Earl has made a speech about 
the Union and about governing Ireland 
in accordance with Irish ideas, and has 
appealed to those who take part in the 
discussion not to shut their ears to all 
questions of conciliation. But who has 
done so? Who has indicated in any 
part of the House a desire not to listen 
to any measures that may be suggested 
for the material improvement of Ireland 4 
The noble Earl has not grappled with 
a single one of the facts which were 
spread out before him so abundantly by 
the noble Marquess, Lord Londonderry, 
and which were corroborated and sup- 
ported by eye-witnesses from Ireland. 


What are those facts? Surely we 
have not been living in a balloon for the 
last six months! When Mr. Birrell 
came into office Mr. Bryce said he left 
the country in a reassuring position. Mr. 
Birrell said in April last—-though it was 
a somewhat exaggerated description— 
that for 600 years the country had not 
been so quiet. Within six months time 
what is the condition of Ireland? De- 
moralisation, lawlessness, intimidation, 
outrages on property and on persons— 
that is the state of facts which has to be 
grappled with; and we do not want 
general observations about conciliation 
when there is no suggestion of any Bill 
of the kind before us. I accept all that 
has been said with regard to the Irish 
people. When they are not misled and 
misgoverned they are amenable to the 


Lord Ashbourne. 
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law. I have seen it stated that there 
were 400 cases of cattle-driving within 
the six months which terminated in 
December. What an appalling state of 
things ! 


What is cattle-driving? One would 
think, from what has been said, that 
it meant merely opening the gates 
quietly in the day time and inviting 
the cattle to take a gentle ramble 
on the hills for their own comfort and 
gratification. But what in reality it 
means is the assembling in the dead of 
night of a mob armed with everything that 
ean disturb and frighten people aid 
cattle. The latter are driven out on to the 
road without the slighest care for what 
becomes of the cattle, or for the peace of 
mind and residential happiness of the 
owner. If in an English county cattle 
drives were going on as they are in 
Treland, would any Home Secretary be 
allowed to hold oftice for a week who 
tolerated that condition of things? Yet 
these things are done in Ireland with 
every circumstance of defiance and con- 
tempt of the law And that is what is 
called by my noble friend the disappoint- 
ment of the people at the rejection—by 
themselves, be it noted-——of the Irish 
Council Bill. I prefer, as a common- 
sense man, to believe that it is a desire 
to get possession of the grass lands. ‘They 
want to prevent those lands being let, and 
thus to reduce their value and to get them 
for themselves. I believe the whole 
thing could have been checked by an 
energetic man in a month. 


What do we find now? That the 
King’s writs cannot be served, and that 
postmen who are known to have them are 
in danger. Is this a time for anything 
except seeing how law and order can be 
maintained ? That is the topic with which 
we are now occupied. The effect of this 
vattle-driving campaign has been seriously 
to interfere with the cattle trade—an 
immense trade, a trade which your Lord- 
ships may be surprised to hear sends 
fourteen millions worth of Irish cattle to 
England every year. The noble Earl the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
must know these figures well. There are 
also indirect consequences of the lawless 
state of things complained of, for claims 
are made against the ratepayers, many of 
them innocent persons, to pay for 
“malicious damage.” 
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The suggestion of the noble Earl, Lord 
Dudley, is that the evil is confined to the 
West of Ireland, and to the congested 
counties. Let this be tested by the 
county of Meath, one of the quietest 
counties in Ireland, sparsely populated, 
with no congestion, with the greatest 
grazing lands in the United Kingdom, 
where you can almost see the cattle 
fattening before your eyes. ‘hat county 
is now one of the most disturbed parts of 
Ireland, because the Government would 
not act, but allowed it to be seen that the 
law was paralysed, and that they did not 
mean business. Take, again, the case 
that was presented to your Lordships the 
other evening by my noble friend Lord 
Langford, who made a most admirable 
and telling speech. He told us what he 
had seen with his own eyes, and every 
syllable he uttered had an effect on 
your Lordships. My noble friend 
was describing Meath. We also have 
the testimony of Judge Curran that— 

“One can scarcely credit that one is living 
in a civilised country.” 

Speaking on January 20th Judge 
Curran said— 

“From October to January boycotting and 
persecution have gone on unchecked. The 
laws under which we live are defied and 
trampled under foot, and mob law reigns 
triumphant in a certain portion of the 
country. 

And on January 30th, at Trim, the 
county court judge said there had been 
fifty-three cases of cattle-driving in five 
months. I did not gather that the noble 
Earl who has just sat down suggested 
that any action should be taken. He 


would wait for the beneficent action of | 
legislation on the working of the honest, 


upright Irish mind. I am all for the 
working of the honest, upright Irish 
mind, but I would like in the meantime, 
while it is dev eloping, that there should 
be some effort made for maintaining law 
and order. 


You have only to read the newspapers 
of the last few days to see that cattle- 
driving is still going on, and that many 
of those who have been advocating 
cattle-driving have said, “Put the 
hazels by for future use.” They 
are put where they can be seasoned 
and strengthened ready for action 
whenever occasion arises. And what 
have the Government done all this 
time? What would the noble Earl who 
has just spoken desire them to do? 
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Would he desire them to do anything, or 
is the suggestion this, that in face of the 
lawlessness which has been described, 
the Government should sit with folded 
hands waiting for the beneficent action 
of legislation on the working of the 
honest, upright Irish mind? Well, what 
have the Government done in face of 
this gross state of disorder? There has 
not been even an adequate strengthening 
of police. The speeches of Mr. Birrell! 
are pitiable reading. He speaks of 
magistrates being outvoted by ex officio 
magistrates who come for the purpose, 
but what has he done to remedy that ? 
Why did he not prosecute the leaders ? 
Mr. Birrell is proud of not having had 
Mr. Ginnell arrested. Mr. Ginnell was, 
he said, itching to be arrested, and he was 
too clever a man to gratify so unworthy 
a feeling. Andhedid nothing. But the 
agitation was not confined to Mr. Ginnell. 
There were other leaders as prominent, 
if not more prominent. These men 
heaped every form of insult and denuncia- 
tion upon the Government, who, they 
said, dared not interfere; and, as a 
question of policy, not one of these men 
was prosecuted. Can that be regarded 
as at all satisfactory? Out of 257 pro 
secutions there were only eight convic- 
tions. No wonder it was remarked that 
prosecution in these circumstances was a 
complete farce. 


That no element should be wanting in 
the wretchedness of the position the 
Government have deliberately repealed 
the Peace Preservation Act, and enabled 
every man in Ireland for a few shillings 
to have a firearm in his hand. I ask the 
meaning of the term ‘Coercion Act” 
applied to a Statute, every clause of 
which has for its object only the preven- 
tion of crime, and the compelling of 
people to act as good citizens should act. 
During the whole time of the noble Earl's 
Lord-Lieutenancy some of the most im- 
portant provisions of the Crimes Act 
were in full operation. Mr. Birrell’s 
point is that except in cases of excep- 
tional magnitude he would not have any- 
thing to say to the Crimes Act. But | 
will quote what his own Attorney- 
General, Mr. Cherry, said at Wicklow 
Assizes in December last— 

‘* Such a state of things would produce open 
anarchy in the country. It was, in fact, a 
worse condition of things than was to be met 


with among the savages in West Africa— 
nothing more nor less than mob law.’ 
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And on another occasion Mr. Cherry | opinion, would have provided a very 

said— | efficient remedy against this scandalous 
“ Tf unchecked, anarchy would result.” | failure of the law. 


; | The Government have thought it right 
These grave statements were made by the ‘to go back to the year 1360, and have 
law officer who controls the public prose- | heen acting under an Act passed in the 
cutions of the country, and surely that reign of Edward III., under which one 
state of affairs would justify the use of | magistrate, sitting anywhere, not at petty 
some of the provisions of the Crimes Act. | sessions, and by himself, is empowered to 
What earthly objection can there be| bind a person by sureties to good 
to the application of the Crimes Act?! behaviour without giving him the power 
Its clauses have been used, almost every | of calling witnesses or of having an appeal. 
one of them, in successive Bills passed | And the Government prefer that to 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government and | allowing a section of the Crimes Act that 
other Governments. Some of its most use- | needs no proclamation to be put in force, 
ful provisions are part of the permanent | and under which two magistrates would 
law of Scotland. Clause 2 could be put | hear the case in open court and it would 
into operation without any proclama-/| be subject to appeal. Consistency is a 
tion. It enables two resident magis-| very fine thing, but it can be bought too 
trates, of whom one must be aman whose | dearly. The noble Earl the Lord 
knowledge of the law is certified by | President of the Council, who will have 
the Lord-Lieutenant, to hear and decide | the privilege of the Jast word, was asked 
summarily cases of riot and unlawful) by the noble Marquess, Lord London- 
assembly, with an appeal to the County | derry, for replies to several important 
Court Judge. Riot and unlawful as- | questions regarding the use of the statute 
sembly are the very essence of cattle-| of Edward III., and I trust that in his 
driving. Lord Beauchamp, speaking the | speech he will give answers to those 
other night on behalf of the Irish Office, | questions. 
said that section 2 would be inefficient| Now my noble friend Lord Dudley 
in the present circumstances. What | talks about governing Ireland according to 
on earth did that mean! If that’ Trish ideas. But who is to be taken as 
clause had been applied the scandals of expressing Irish ideas ? Does the phrase 
the failures of prosecutions of summary | mean that the majority are to be listened 
jurisdiction before the ordinary magis-|to and the minority ignored? Does it 
trates and the abortive trials at assizes | mean that law abiding people, with every 
would have been avoided. The clause | thing to lose, are to be set aside and that 
was in operation during the Viceroyalty | the disorderly, with everything to gain 
of Lord Dudley. | by disturbance, are to be regarded as the 
Then Lord Beauchamp said that no/| exponents of Irish opinion? Such a thing 
prosecutions would be any good without | means chaos, or it means but the pretence 
witnesses. Mr. Birrell’s complaint was | and excuse for inaction. 
not that there were no witnesses, but} The Attorney-General for Ireland, 
that the resident magistrates who wanted speaking at Belfast, also said that until 
to do right were outvoted by other magis- | the people were united in enforcing the 
trates who came in. He said that if it | Jaw, prosecutions were no good. What 
were left to the resident magistrates—as| oy earth does the right hon. and 
It would be, by the way, under section 2} jearned Gentleman mean? Does he 
of the Crimes Act—all things would be | mean that the cattle-drivers must first be 
right. Why “a you not leave them agreed that they wish to be prosecuted 
_. — 2, and let all things be] hefore the Government will put the law 
ng t? Not only was there plenty of | into operation ! Does he mean that the 
viene Jn than smarter of th man whine poet 
; » Me | is despoiled for protection is to be ig- 
Attorney-General, who prosecuted, said— | nored 1 I listened to Lord Dudley with 
_ “All the evidence is on one side, and there | the closest attention, and I could not find 
is nome on the other. that my noble friend uttered one syllable 
You will not find any suggestion in| to indicate how the disturbances of the 
those cases of want of evidence ; yet there | last few months are to be putdown. The 
were no convictions. Section 2, in my | duty of the Government is to act in the 


Lord Ashbourne. 
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living present. When they find people | nine, last year three ; in 1881 firing at the 


violating the law they ought not to wait | 
and trust to the healing effects of time. | 


person 104, last year twenty-seven; in 
1881 rioting and frays ninety-six, last 


They must not expect graziers whose | year eleven ; in 1881 threatening letters 


cattle are taken to be patient and believe | 
that their property will be restored to | 
them, bettered and improved. I contend, | 


my Lords, that the present position of | 


affairs in Ireland would be discreditable 
to any Government. 


LOREBURN) : My Lords, I am under some 
disadvantage in comparison with nearly 
all the noble Lords who have taken part 
in this debate, because they have, almost 
without exception, possessed local know- 


2,862, last year 264; and in 1881 firing 
at dwellings 178, last year sixty. There 
was some increase between 1906 and 1907, 
but not a serious increase. 


There are some satisfactory features in 


| connection with the present state of affairs. 


| First, there has been no agrarian murder 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord | 


whatever during the last two years. 
Secondly, there have been almost no 
assaults on the police, and I am told by 
the Government that the feeling between 


| the police and the people has certainly 


| improved. 


ledge, and have been able to give local | 


colour to what they have said, and thereby 
greatly to enhance the interest of their 
speeches. 
all that I can claim to do is to place 
before your Lordships such information 
as is useful as to what the Government 
have done, and have not done, and why 
they have not done it. 
in Parliament I have heard scores of 
debates upon this unhappy subject, and 


authority and influence have told us that 
the state of Ireland was worse than it had 
ever been before. It seems to be almost 
a standing rule in debates of this kind. 
Lord Londonderry, I believe, said that 


| which 


I have no such advantage, and | 


Again, there are very few— 
hardly any—cases of cattle-maiming, 
is particularly gratifying, for 
nothing could be more disgusting and 
revolting than such mutilation. There 





| have been few attempts to murder, and 


the Attorney-General tells me that where 


| there have been prosecutions there have 
| been convictions in all such cases in which 


Since I have been | 
| dence was shown. 


he thinks that sufficient and proper evi- 
Although I am not in 


. _ the least about to palliate what has taken 
on nearly every occasion speakers of great | 


place, I have omitted for the moment 
reference to boycotting and cattle-driving. 


| These features which I[ have cited are, at 
| all events, satisfactory as far as they go. 


Ireland’s state now was worse than it had | 


been for thirty or forty years. 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY 


indicated assent. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Some 
of us remember the time when the horrid 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish took 
place, years when the country was 
saturated with blood, and when there 
were murder clubs in many parts. It is 
certainly strange hearing to be told 
that things are worse now. Then 
it is said that the absence of crime of 
that violent character is conclusive proof 
of a more serious state of affairs, because 
its absence is entirely due to intimidation. 
The dilemma is somewhat difficult, for 
what is to satisfy Parliament regarding 
the true state of affairs ? Comparing the 
statistics of the most serious agrarian 
crime in Ireland for the year 1881 with 
those of last year, I find that in 1881 
there were thirty-six murders, last year 
seven ; in 1881 assaults on police eighty- 


I do not mention them to show that the 
country is wholly free from crime, but 
because it is really reasonable to realise 


| these facts and figures when we are told 


that Ireland’s state is worse than it has 


| been for thirty or forty years. 








THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY : 
The evil which [ insisted upon as being 
present now and not in the past was the 
demoralisation of all those responsible 
for the administration of the law. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: That, 
too, is a commonplace of these debates, 
and the statement has been the founda- 
tion of many bitter denunciations of 
Irish administration during the last 
twenty-five years. With regard to cattle- 
driving and boycotting, I agree that 
these things unchecked might produce 
complete anarchy ; it is a question of 
degree and time. 

But let us consider what is the source 
of cattle-driving. The noble Earl who 
lately was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
a speech of extraordinary interest, gave 
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And on another occasion Mr. Cherry 
said— 

“Tf unchecked, anarchy would result.” 


These grave statements were made by the 
law officer who controls the public prose- 
cutions of the country, and surely that 
state of affairs would justify the use of 
some of the provisions of the Crimes Act. 


What earthly objection can there be 


to the application of the Crimes Act?! 
Its clauses have been used, almost every | 


one of them, in successive Bills passed 
by Mr. Gladstone’s Government and 
other Governments. Some of its most use- 


ful provisions are part of the permanent | 


Jaw of Scotland. Clause 2 could be put 


into operation without any _ proclama- | 


tion. It enables two resident magis- 


trates, of whom one must be aman whose | 


knowledge of the law is certified by 
the Lord-Lieutenant, to hear and decide 
summarily cases of riot and unlawful 
assembly, with an appeal to the County 
Court Judge. Riot and unlawful as- 
sembly are the very essence of cattle- 
driving. Lord Beauchamp, speaking the 
other night on behalf of the Irish Office, 


said that section 2 would be inefficient | 


in the present circumstances. What 
on earth did that mean? It that 
clause had been applied the scandals of 


the failures of prosecutions of summary | 


jurisdiction before the ordinary magis- 
trates and the abortive trials at assizes 
would have been avoided. The clause 
was in operation during the Viceroyalty 
of Lord Dudley. 

Then Lord Beauchamp said that no 
prosecutions would be any good without 
witnesses. Mr. Birrell’s complaint was 
not that there were no witnesses, but 
that the resident magistrates who wanted 
to do right were outvoted by other magis. 
trates who came in. He said that if it 
were left to the resident magistrates—as 
it would be, by the way, under sectiun 2 
of the Crimes Act—all things would be 
right. Why do you not leave them 
under section 2, and let all things be 
right? Not only was there plenty of 
evidence in the cases tried summarily, 
hut at the winter assizes in Dublin, the 
Attorney-General, who prosecuted, said— 

‘© All the evidence is on one side, and there 
is none on the other.” 

You will not find any suggestion in 
those cases of want of evidence ; yet there 
were no convictions. Section 2, in my 

Lord Ashbourne. 
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|opinion, would have provided a very 
| efficient remedy against this scandalous 
| failure of the law. 

| The Government have thought it right 
|to go back to the year 1360, and have 
| been acting under an Act passed in the 
| reign of Edward III., under which one 
| magistrate, sitting anywhere, not at petty 
sessions, and by himself, is empowered to 
bind a person by sureties to good 
behaviour without giving him the power 
of calling witnesses or of having an appeal. 
| And the Government prefer that to 
allowing a section of the Crimes Act that 
needs no proclamation to be put in force, 
and under which two magistrates would 
| hear the case in open court and it would 
be subject to appeal. Consistency is a 
| very fine thing, but it can be bought too 
‘dearly. The noble Earl the Lord 
| President of the Council, who will have 
| the privilege of the Jast word, was asked 
by the noble Marquess, Lord London- 
derry, for replies to several important 
questions regarding the use of the statute 
of Edward III., and I trust that in his 
speech he will give answers to those 
questions. 





Now my noble friend Lord Dudley 
| talks about governing Ireland according to 
Irish ideas. But who is to be taken as 
expressing Irish ideas ! Does the phrase 
mean that the majority are to be listened 
'to and the minority ignored? Does it 
/mean that law abiding people, with every 
| thing to lose, are to be set aside and that 
| the disorderly, with everything to gain 
| by disturbance, are to be regarded as the 
exponents of Irish opinion? Such a thing 
means chaos, or it means but the pretence 
and excuse for inaction. 


The Attorney-General for Ireland, 
speaking at Belfast, also said that until 
the people were united in enforcing the 
law, prosecutions were no good. What 
on earth does the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman mean? Does he 
mean that the cattle-drivers must first be 
agreed that they wish to be prosecuted 
before the Government will put the law 
into operation ? Does he mean that the 
natural desire of the man whose property 
is despoiled for protection is to be ig- 
nored ? I listened to Lord Dudley with 
the closest attention, and I could not find 
that my noble friend uttered one syllable 
to indicate how the disturbances of the 
last few months are to be putdown. The 





duty of the Government is to act in the 
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violating the law they ought not to wait | person 104, last year twenty-seven ; in 
and trust to the healing effects of time. | 1881 rioting and frays ninety-six, last 


They must not expect graziers whose 
cattle are taken to be patient and believe 
that their property will be restored to 
them, bettered and improved. I contend, 
my Lords, that the present position of 
affairs in Ireland would be discreditable 
to any Government. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
LOREBURN) : My Lords, I am under some 
disadvantage in comparison with nearly 


all the noble Lords who have taken part | 
in this debate, because they have, almost | 


without exception, possessed local know- 
ledge, and have been able to give local 
colour to what they have said, and thereby 
greatly to enhance the interest of their 
speeches. 
all that I can claim to do is to place 
before your Lordships such information 
as is useful as to what the Government 
have done, and have not done, and why 
they have not done it. Since I have been 
in Parliament I have heard scores of 
debates upon this unhappy subject, and 
on nearly every occasion speakers of great 
authority and influence have told us that 
the state of Ireland was worse than it had 
ever been before. 
a standing rule in debates of this kind. 
Lord Londonderry, I believe, said that 
Ireland’s state now was worse than it had 
been for thirty or forty years. 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY 
indicated assent. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: Some 
of us remember the time when the horrid 
murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish took 
place, years when the country was 
saturated with blood, and when there 
were murder clubs in many parts. It is 
certainly strange hearing to be told 
that things are worse now. Then 
it is said that the absence of crime of 
that violent character is conclusive proof 
of a more serious state of affairs, because 
its absence is entirely due to intimidation. 
The dilemma is somewhat difficult, for 
what is to satisfy Parliament regarding 
the true state of affairs ? Comparing the 
statistics of the most serious agrarian 
crime in Ireland for the year 1881 with 
those of last year, I find that in 1881 
there were thirty-six murders, last year 
seven ; in 1881 assaults on police eighty- 


I have no such advantage, and | 


It seems to be almost | 


| year eleven ; in 1881 threatening letters 
| 2,862, last year 264; and in 1881 firing 


| at dwellings 178, last year sixty. There 
| was some increase between 1906 and 1907, 
| but not a serious increase. 


There are some satisfactory features in 
| connection with the present state of affairs. 
| First, there has been no agrarian murder 
whatever during the last two years. 
Secondly, there have been almost no 
assaults on the police, and I am told by 
the Government that the feeling between 
the police and the people has certainly 
improved. Again, there are very few— 


|hardly any—cases of cattle-maiming, 
_which is particularly gratifying, for 


nothing could be more disgusting and 
revolting than such mutilation. There 
| have been few attempts to murder, and 
| the Attorney-General tells me that where 
there have been prosecutions there have 
| been convictions in all such cases in which 
| he thinks that sufficient and proper evi- 
| dence was shown. Although | am not in 
| the least about to palliate what has taken 
place, I have omitted for the moment 
reference to boycotting and cattle-driving. 
| These features which [ have cited are, at 
all events, satisfactory as far as they go. 
I do not mention them to show that the 
country is wholly free from crime, but 
| because it is really reasonable to realise 
| these facts and figures when we are told 
that Ireland’s state is worse than it has 
| been for thirty or forty years. 


THE MARQUESS OF LONDONDERRY : 
The evil which [ insisted upon as being 
present now and not in the past was the 
| demoralisation of all those responsible 
| for the administration of the law. 


THe LORD CHANCELLOR: That, 
too, is a commonplace of these debates, 
and the statement has been the founda- 
tion of many bitter denunciations of 
Irish administration during the last 
twenty-five years. With regard to cattle- 
driving and boycotting, I agree that 
these things unchecked might produce 
complete anarchy; it is a question of 
degree and time. 

But let us consider what is the source 
of cattle-driving. The noble Earl. who 
lately was Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, in 
a speech of extraordinary interest, gave 
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an account of cattle-driving which he was | 


informed was the true view. 


going to disinter the sad memories of | 
past times ; there is no one living, [| 


suppose, who is in the least degree re- 
sponsible for the occurrences that took 
place fifty or sixty years ago. The 


I am not | 


| 
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number agreed to be bound over.’ There 
was no hesitation in taking steps under 
that Act. The result has been a great 
diminution in cattle drives. In November 


| there were 108 cattle drives ; in December 
there were eighty-one, and in January 


there were only thirty-four. 


origin of these ranches being left in the | 


state in which they are was the clearances 
which then took place. 
of the population left the country, but 
some remained in the neighbourhood, 
their ambition being to have their 
holdings enlarged. Before 1903 there 
was, | will not call it a bargain, although 
Ido not know that I might not so call it, 
but there was an understanding between 
the two sections of agrarian interests— 
the landlords’ interests and the tenants’ 
interests. Undoubtedly it was part of 
the understanding that facilities should 
be given of buying, at honest prices and 
by voluntary purchase, these lands for 
the express purpose of enlarging the 
tenants holdings and of creating new 
holdings. I will not try to apportion 
the blame, if blame is due, but the posi- 
tion of the Government which has had to 
deal with this question since 1903 has 
changed. The great difficulty has been 
finding the money to carry out the Act of 
1903 with sufticient rapidity, and the anti- 
cipations which were part of the bargain 
of 1903 has undoubtedly not been realised. 
This fact is, I think, the origin of the 
present trouble. The people feel that 
the bargain has not been carried out. 


What steps have been taken by the 
Government for the purpose of preventing 
cattle-driving? It is absurd, of course, 
to suppose that I should enter upon any 
elaborate condemnation of a system 
which cannot be defended for a moment. 
The Government adopted the familiar 
method of police patrols and police guards. 
They commenced by indicting for un- 
lawful assembly the persons who had 
been guilty of these cattle drives. Out 
of about twenty cases there was one 
conviction, but in most cases the juries 
either could not agree or acquitted ; yet 
the cases were clear, and the evidence 
was such as in the opinion of the 
Attorney-General clearly showed guilt. 
Thereupon the Government proceeded 
under the Statute of Edward III. and 
brought people up by hundreds to be 
bound over or else go to prison. 
elected to go to prison, 

Lord Loreburn. 


A great part | 


It is a 
descending scale, and the Government 
believe that they are coping with this 
evil. 


The suggestion was made in this 
debate—I do not know whether it was 
suggested humorously—that there was 
a lull in the cattle-driving because there 
had been a deal between the Government 
and some persons representing — Irish 
national opinion, and that it had been 
agreed that cattle-driving should cease, 
and the Government should bring in 


'a Bill to deal with University educa- 


tion. It seems to me that there is 
something Irish in the collocation of 
these two different sides to the con- 
sideration; but I may say there is 
absolutely no foundation of any sort 
or kind for such a suggestion. The 
reasons for the diminution are twofold-- 
the proceedings under the statute of 
Edward III., and the growing unpopu- 
larity in Ireland itself of these cattle 
drives. Graziers will not buy cattle 
from the smaller farmers for fear such 
cattle may be driven. That is one cir- 
cumstance which leads to the wnpopu- 
larity of cattle-driving. The methods to 
which I have referred have been, as the 
figures show, fairly successful, and I 
think there is no doubt that by these 
methods the Government have coped, 
and will be able to cope, with the serious 
evil of cattle-driving. 


There is no doubt that boycotting has 
revived, but not to a very serious extent, 
and only in a few counties. Every one 
knows how very difficult it is to deal with 
boycotting. I remember a famous speech 
by the late Lord Salisbury, in which he 
pointed out the extraordinary difficulties 
there are in dealing with this question. 
You can only put down boycotting with 
the sympathy and concurrence of the 
population as a whole. Experience has 
shown that it is no use bringing these 
cases before juries, and they can be 
tried only by juries according to law, 
unless under the Crimes Act. Therefore, 


Some , we are brought face to face with the old 
but a great ' familiar problem of whether Ireland is to 
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be governed by exceptional laws. I have | effective must be such as will carry with 
just listened, not with surprise, to the | it public opinion; otherwise it will be 
speech of a noble Earl who has himself | futile, or will produce evils worse than 
-been Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and I | those which it seeks to remove. I do not 
should like to move fora return of the | question that things have been serious in 
number of those who have gone over to | Ireland. I think things are always serious 
Ireland asConservative or Unionist Lords: | in Ireland. They are always serious when 
Lieutenant or Chief Secretaries, and have | you cannot trust a jury to convict when 
come back with largely modified opinions | there is clear evidence. That is one of 
after contact with the actual facts. The the most fatal and deadly symptoms in 
noble Earl now sees the difficulty of deal-| the body politic. It is always a serious 
ing with these matters by coercion laws. | thing when there is widespread disaffection 
towards the government of the country. 
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It may be said that the Government 
might have dealt with boycotting by 
packing juries, for packing juries is one 
of the methods by which alone 
Government, determined to depart from 
‘the ordinary law and determined to 


govern against the sympathies of the | 


people, can govern Ireland. Packing 
juries is sure to bring about injustice. 
Some three or four years ago. when Mr. 
Wyndham was Chief Secretary, he 
stated there were three or four innocent 
people who had been convicted and 
severely punished and to whom he had 
to give monetary compensation. These 
men had been convicted by juries selected 
by the methods known as_ packing, 
while one man was so utterly persuaded 
he had no prospect of a fair trial that, 
although innocent, as was proved after- 


wards, he pleaded guilty in the hope of | 


getting a light sentence. The present 
(sovernment, therefore, will have nothing 
to do with packing juries. 


There remains the other method of 
putting in force the Crimes Act. We 
might have set up a tribunal of resident 
magistrates, and proclaimed the United 
Irish League. But the Government have 
deliberately refused to use the Crimes 
Act, because it would create intense 
bitterness and exasperation against the 
administration of the law, it would, we 
are persuaded, produce more serious 
crime, and it would prevent the obtaining 
of evidence to secure the punishment of 
those who are guilty of boycotting. It 
wou'd also frustrate the hope of bene- 
ficial legislation, and so deepen the 
distrust and dislike that there are of 
British institutions and of this country 
in so large a part of Ireland, which 


ought to be our first object to remove. 


Coercion, in some form, is an adjunct of 
every Government, but coercion to be 
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| 


| would only inflame ill-feeling and increase 


| This cannot be removed by any use, how- 


'ever lavish, of the Crimes Act, which 


'the volume of crime. There are, in fact, 

two questions in Ireland, a permanent one 
_and a temporary one. The permanent 
| question is that referred to by the noble 
| Karl who professed Unionism, who warned 
y our Lordships in accents of great sincerity 
/and most wisely against the use of 
| methods of violence and of exceptional 
| law in the interests of Unionism. I am 
|not a Unionist. I believe there is no 
| halfway house. I do not believe that 
| you will be able to reconcile the wishes of 
| the people of Ireland to the Government in 
| its present form, where there is no respon- 
sibility upon those persons who are the 
representatives of Ireland. But the noble 
| Earl’s method is the only way of carrying 
out his ideals. My own view is different. 
Some day or other, I do not know when, 
Parliament will have to make up its mind 
to one of two things—either to treat 
Ireland as a Crown Colony or to give it 
Home Rule. I would give it Home Rule 
to-morrow. 


Viscount MIDLETON: My Lords, 
the speech to which we have just listened 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack has been a pacific and sedative 
speech, but I cannot say that I think it 
is a reassuring speech. It is a speech 
|which will give great disappointment 
| to those who listened to the speech of the 
/ noble Marquess the Leader of the House 
/on 7th June last. The observations of 
'the Lord Chancellor fell very far short 
of what we were led to expect by the 


| 
| speech of the noble Marquess in ter- 


>| ; ; thie >, ai y 
whatever our future policy is to be, it | minating a debate which had certainly 


given your Lordships thorough warning 
of every one of the catastrophies which 


| have since fallen on the Government of 
j Ireland. The noble Marquess, Lord 


R 
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Ripon, said on that occasion that he did | it, to refer to the speech made by Lord 
not wish to use the Crimes Act. He| Langford, who gave his own personal 


added— experience and stated that fourteen 
“We want to stand by the ordinary law, | cattle-drives had taken place in his 
unless the ordinary law fails.” immediate neighbourhood and only two 


people had been made amenable. Half 
the countryside is in disorder, and all 
we are told is that these cattle-drives 
are in some parts of the country de- 
creasing. I think we have a right to ask 


Can anybody say, in the face of the 

statistics with which my noble friend 

Lord Londonderry introduced this debate, 

that the ordinary law has not failed? The 
ble Marquess the Leader of the House 

ean: what further decrease we may look 


went on to say— 
‘ to after the speech of the noble and 


“ We do intend to put an end to the pro- | “eer eee 
ceedings which have formed the subject of this | learned Lord on the Woolsack. 


een | I would also call your Lordship’s atten- 
Will any noble Lord get up and say that | tion to the speeches made by the Chief 
the Government have put an end tothese | Secretary at the time, and after the 
proceedings ? It is almost trifling with | speech of the noble Marquess Lord Ripon, 
the House to tell us that although there In this House the subject has been 
are means ready to hand they have not | treated with all seriousness, but I venture 
been used, and that the statute of/|to say that the speeches of the Chief 
Edward III. is not regarded as coercion. | Secretary have not been marked by the 
As I understand, the provisions of that | seriousness which fits the situation. We 
statute are in some respects considerably | have been treated to sneers and jibes at 
more drastic than the Crimes Act. I those who have endeavoured to support 
shall be corrected if I am wrong, but I | the cause of law and order in Ireland. 
understand that the Crimes Act only |I will not recall the expressions which 
enables a process to be carried out before | have been used, but I do say there is no 
two resident magistrates with legal | country in the world in which levity of 
knowledge, and that the statute of | speech by an official is so quickly followed 
Edward III. enables the same process | by levity of action on the part of those he 
to be carried out before one magistrate, | has to govern; and the epigrams of the 
and that in the case of the Crimes Act | Chief Secretary have been closely fol- 
there is an appeal which is denied in | lowed by increase of outrages in various 
the case of the Act of Edward ITI. parts of Ireland. 











I deeply regret that the noble Earl} Iam not going to set up for one moment 
the late Viceroy of Ireland was not | the plea that the present state of Ireland 
present in the House during the speech /in regard to actual crime can be com- 
of my noble and learned friend Lord | pared with the state of Ireland in 1882, 
Ashbourne, who directed the noble} to which the noble and learned Lord 
Earl's attention to the Scottish law. The}on the Woolasck has made reference; 
noble Earl said that the Crimes Act might | but I say that the present conditions 
be temporarily efficacious, but that it | differ in every respect from the con- 
cut at the root of true union. If the | ditions which may have justified former 
only effect of exceptional law is to | agitation. The noble Marquess opposite 
produce in Ireland the same order which | will probably remember the agitation in 
a similar law has produced in Scotland, | the forties, and many Members of this 
I do not see why it should cut at the root | House can recollect the depopulation 
of unionism. Without labouring that | of Ireland at the time of the famine, and 
point further, I feel we have a right to ask | the land agitation which continued up to 
why are we less entitled to the benefit/a recent date. There is absolutely 
of a law which exists in Ireland than we | nothing in the state of Ireland to-day 
are to the same law which exists in| which can be compared with either of 
Scotland, and is it reasonable for us to | those terrible periods. Mr. Redmond, 
accept the explanation which has been | in a debate a few nights ago in another 
given by His Majesty’s Government ! place, mentioned that 482,000 families 
I again invite noble Lords opposite, | had had to vacate their holdings between 
not one of whom has yet acknowledged | 1848 and 1882. There are no evictions 


Viscount Midleton. 
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in Ireland to-day. There is no unjust 
rent, for rents have been twice re- 
adjusted ; there is no pressure on the 
part of landlords, and there is nothing 
whatever in the nature of a stimulus to 
agitation. There is no pretence that 
there is anything of that kind to-day in 
Ireland, and we are left to this fact, that 
the present agitation proceeds, not from 
men who are paying something which 
they have no right to pay, but from men 
who want something which belongs to 
somebody else, and from which other 
people are making a legitimate profit to 
the great advantage of the country. To 
that extent the agitation differs from all 
previous agitations in Ireland. 


I venture to think that too little 
weight has been attached to the de- 
moralisation which has been caused 
hy this agitation. The noble and learned 
Lord on the Woolsack said that there 
had always been demoralisation talked 
of in Ireland so long as he could remem- 
ber. I do not think that your Lordships 
will find during the ten years ending 
with 1905, so many paragraphs with 
respect to Ireland in the newspapers 
as have appeared within the last six 
months. That state of things is due 
to a demoralisation which I think nobie 
Lords opposite will find more difficult 
to check and to put back than outrages, 
and, if it were possible that such an 
item as depreciation of moral rolling 
stock could be included in the Budget 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
believe that Mr. Birrell would be able 
to claim a heavier debit on the part of 
Ireland to that account for the year 
during which he has been Chief Secretary 
than for any previous year in the re- 
collection of the oldest Peer here present. 


I desire not to travel over the ground 
which has been already covered, but to 
address this warning to the Government. 
We are asked to believe that order can 
be won back by conciliation. A good 
deal of that was found in the speech of 
the noble Earl, the late Viceroy, who 
must, I think, have had rather a rude 
shock when he was told from the Wool- 
sack that his plan had very little chance 
of succeeding. He must realise that 
he has fallen between two stools, for 
he cannot gain the support of the Nation- 
alists, according to those who have more 
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the support of the Nationalist Party in 
this House than we have, and he cer- 
tainly will forfeit the confidence of all 
those who believe in law and order if 
he tells us that law and order are only 
to be restored when the votes of the 
Nationalist Members can be obtained 
to the precise method by which it is 
to be done. The experience of every 
Chief Secretary is this, that every month 
that you wait in Ireland at this moment 
will make it more difficult for you to 
take the necessary steps to restore the 
law. 


We have been told that the price of 
land in the districts affected is not going 
to be reduced in consequence of cattle- 
driving. We have not been told whether 
the Government do or do not intend to 
take powers compulsorily to take this 
land. I trust not; but how are they 
going to prevent the reduction of the 
price in consequence of this agitation ? 
We have heard of homesteads which 
have been burnt, of lands left derelict. 
and of other land being occupied, even 
by those to whom it does not belong. 
Have the Government got the Land 
Judges in their pockets that they can 
decide that these lands will suffer nothing 
in valuation ? It gives me great anxiety 
to know that the Government contem- 
plate, as the outcome of this agitation, 
doing the very thing that the agitation 
was intended to produce—namely, the 
forcing the sale of these lands in order 
that they might be broken up. 


We are put in a position of great 
difficulty in these debates. If we take 
hold of the language used by noble 
Lords opposite, if we emphasise the 
excuses and apologies which those who 
are standing in a white sheet to-night 
make, we are told that we are producing 
the very effect in Ireland which we least 
desire by giving prominence to their 
sympathy, or supposed sympathy, with 
these disturbances. I do not myself 
impute itin any way. Again, if we make 
a comparison between the state of 
Ireland, which they do not notice in the 
King’s Speech, and the state of other 
countries, which they do, we are told 
that we are giving away our own country 
to foreign nations. It is extremely 
difficult for us to steer between these 
different courses. The noble Earl the 
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late Viceroy told us he would have no 
part in any party pronouncements on 
this matter, and I think he might have 
addressed that warning to noble Lords 
opposite as well as to us. The way to 
stop these debates is to remove the cause 
of them by that effective and vigorous 
action which we were promised by the 
noble Marquess, Lord Ripon, last year, 
but which, after eight months of delay, 
we are still waiting for; and I venture 
to think that, so far from being in any | 
way to blame for bringing this subject | 
before the House, 
debate has given greater justification to 


King’s Speech 


my noble friend Lord Londonderry for | 
obtained | 


We have 
the Govern- 
We have 


having raised it. 
valuable admissions from 
ment as to the state of affairs. 


not obtained an effective promise as to | 


the remedy. But we have at least been 
able to urge that those warnings which 
we addressed in the frankest manner last 
year from this side of the House have all 
been realised, and that it is solely from 
the want, on the part of the Government, 
of the desire to carry out the law, which 
lies ready to their hand, that Ireland has 
not before now obtained release from the 
disorders which vour Lordships have all 
deprecated. 


*THe LORD PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): My 


Lords, I will try at this late hour not to 
detain your Lordships longer than I can 
help, but a great number of different 
points have been raised in the course of 
this debate, and I have been made the 
subject of a special catechism by the 
noble Marquess opposite. I am afraid, 
therefore, that I may have to detain 
your Lordships longer than I should 
desire to do at this hour. 


My noble and learned friend on the 
Woolsack has dealt very fully with the 
degree of exaggeration which in our 
‘udgment has characterised so many of 
the speeches made from the opposite side 
of the House. My noble and learned 
friend dealt fully with the startling 
announcement made by the noble Mar- 
quess, Lord Londonderry, when he said 
that the state of Ireland now was worse 
than it was in 1888, the year after the 
Crimes Act was passed. When chal- 
lenged, the noble Marquess said the state 


Viscount Midleton. 


{LORDS} 
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of intimidation which existed was now 
such that it was unnecessary to commit 
crime. What is the proof of that? Far 
fewer people are now boycotted than 
there were five or six years ago under 
the Government of the noble Lords 
opposite, and the only point which the 
noble Marquess might make would be if a 
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every step of this | 


very large number of farms were vacated 
‘owing to intimidation; but my noble 
| friend Lord Beauchamp has dealt with 
‘that and pointed out that the number 
| of grazing farms vacated, although some- 
what slightly increased, is not so great as 
| to cause any serious anxiety. 


The noble Lord who has just sat down 
asked when had there been so many 
notices concerning Ireland in the Press. 
'I am not surprised that there should 
| be notices in the Press. <A _ very 
great deal of money is spent by 
friends of noble Lords opposite in con- 
ducting a Press campaign, by which 
prominence is given to every act which 
can help to blacken the character of the 
Irish people. Everybody knows the 
manner in which pamphlets and various 
little documents making, as I think must 
be admitted, the very worst of the state 
of things in Ireland, are circulated bread- 
cast, at what must be considerable ex- 
pense to certain persons. One is almost 
tempted, in face of that, to exaggerate in 
the opposite sense and to say that the East 
Riding of Galway is a generally prefer- 
able place to the East Riding of York- 
shire. But, like the noble Lord on the 
Woolsack, I do not at all desire to under- 
rate the gravity of such increase in the 
crime of the country as there has been. 








The noble Marquess opposite asked me 
several questions, and the first was, 
What was the number of specially 
reported cases of agrarian crime for the 
half-year ended December, 1907, com- 
pared with the number in the first half 
of 1906, and also in the second half of 
1906 2 In the first half of 1906 there 
were 65 cases of threatening letters, 
and 54 other outrages; total, 119. In 
the second half of 1906, there were 40 


cases of threatening letters and 75 
other outrages; total, 115. In the 


second half of 1907 there were 93 cases 
of threatening letters and 97 other 
charges; total, 190. The second ques- 
tion was: What was the number of 
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used ? 1 am rather struck with the form 
of that question, because it is customary 
in making up a total of that kind to 
classify the very different variety of cases 
in which loaded firearms are used for the 
purpose of agrarian outrages. 


If a! 


person is deliberately murdered and shot | 


dead in the road firearms are used, 
but firearms are also used for the 
purpose of that odious and cowardly 
xind of intimidation called firing into 
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offences in which loaded firearms were | 


dwellings, in 99 out of 100 of which | 


cases nobody is injured. And, therefore, 
it is important, if we are not to exaggerate 


to distinguish those different classes of | 
As we all know, there has been no | 


cases. 


murder by firing, but there has been a | 
certain increase of firing into dwellings. | 


In the first half of 1906, the number was 


33, in the second half of 1906, 24, and | 


in the second half of 1907, 63, caused by 
the increase of this particular form 
of intimidation. I do not dispute the 


gravity of these facts, but everybody, I | 


think, will agree that agrarian agitation 
even inthe West of Ireland has not been 
marked by outrages of the desperate and 
criminal character which has marked, un- 


happily, some former agitations in Ireland. | 


With regard to police protection, the 
returns refer only to the first day of 
each quarter. On Ist January, 1906, 
there were 47 people under constant 


police protection, 178 under protection | 


by patrol; total, 225. On Ist April, 41 
constant, 157 patrol, total 198; Ist July, 
44 constant, 158 patrol, total 202; Ist 
October, 52 constant, 154 patrol, total 
206: Ist July, 1907, 50 constant, 167 
patrol, total 217; 


this year, 59 constant, and 222 patrol, 
total 281. 
back to the vear 1902, you will find 69 
under constant protection, and 332 under 
protection by patrol, a total of 401. 


The whole elaborate and ornate edifice 
constructea by noble Lords opposite rests 
on two asstmptions, one that had they 
been in office there would have been no 
agitation, and the other that the agitation, 
which they suppose to be due to our 
being in office, might have been checked 


Ist October, 64 con- | 
stant, 198 patrol, total 262; Ist January, | 


On the other hand, if vou go | 


by the application of the Act of 1887. | 


In one respect we are in a somewhat 
analogous position to that in which the 


‘ having 
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noble Lords opposite found themselves 
when they came into office in 1886. 
They then found it necessary to extend 
the provisions of the Land Act of 1881, 
and the present Government were in a 
similar position with regard to the Act of 
1903. Acts of Parliament, like other 
human acts, carry their consequences 
with them. Anybody who takes the 
trouble to look at the speeches made by 
Mr. Wyndham in the course of the debates 
on the Bill of 1903, will see that over and 
over again he expressed the opinion 
that grass lands would have to be dealt 
with in one form or another. I need not 
dwell on the indications of such an inten- 
tion which are to be found in the Act 
itself. The moment it is admitted that 
peasant proprietorship is to be the rule 
in Ireland the contrast between the 
ordinary state of things and the grass 
lands becomes very remarkable, and it 
is hardly possible that some form of 
agitation should not ensue. I maintain 
that whatever Government had been in 
power this agitation would have taken 
place. Lord Londonderry talked of our 
conniving at cattle-driving. Why should 
we sympathise with it or connive at it? 


THE Marquess oF LONDONDERRY : 
I should like to explain that my point 
was that the speeches of Ministers led 
the agitators and the people to think 
that they had connived at their conduct. 


*THe Eart or CREWE: I think the 
noble Lord went somewhat further, 
but if not I will make no point of that. 
We saw what the necessary trend of 
legislation would be, and we did our 
best by appointing the Commission 
presided over so ably by Lord Dudley, 
to go into the question of congestion. 
It is perfectly evident that what I 
again describe as stupid and mischievous 
acts, such as cattle-driving, could only 
hamper us by alienating sober, steady 
opinion on this subject. I repeat that 
no extra acre of land will be diverted 
from its purpose in consequence of 
this agitation, and not a penny less will 
be paid for any acre of land in consequence 
of its having taken place. Its only 
effect that I can see will be that some 
possible claimants to the holdings might 
be debarred from obtaining them by 
lost their character through 
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having taken part in this agitation. 
ButfYequally, there is no reason why we 
should do any less than we intended to 
do in any case. 


The 


King’s Speech 


noble Marquess, 


raised the old point against redressing 
grievances so long as agitation takes 
place. That has always been the plea 
of arbitrary government. I was sorry 


to hear from what the noble Marquess | 


said that he appeared to be hostile to 
the idea of any kind of migration. He 
made a curious slip in the course of his 


speech when he said, that if it was , 


proposed to migrate people from Con- 
naught into Roscommon, he was not 
at all sure that it would give satisfaction. 
I have no doubt the noble Marquess 
meant Connemara. A great deal has 
been said on the subject of cattle-driving 
itself, and I, too, I am sorry to say, 
have a rather serious complaint to 
make against the noble Earl, Lord 
Donoughmore. Lord Denman has dealt 
fully and fairly with Lord Donough- 
more so far as his complaints against 
that noble Earl is concerned; but I 
have also a complaint as to the manner 
in which I have been treated by the 
noble Earl, who has accused me of only 
saying with regard to cattle-driving 
that it was not so bad as cattle-maiming, 
and of saying nothing more in the way 
of reprobation of this practice. When 
my noble friend Lord Beauchamp quoted 
some passages of reprobation the noble 
Earl offered no apology or withdrawal. 


*THeE Eart or DONOUGHMORE : 
I have since compared what I said with 
my notes. The noble Lord had inter- 
rupted me very sharply, and I accidently 
passed over several sentences of my 
notes. I had meant to make it clear 
that my complaint was limited to the 
fact that the noble Lord had not ex- 
pressed his reprobation of what Lord 
Denman said last year. 


*THe Eart or CREWE: I accept 
the noble Earl’s explanation, but I 
hope he will in future keep a sharper 
eve on his notes, because what he said 
was by no means fair to me. Several 
noble Lords opposite, beginning with 
the noble Marquess the Leader of the 


The Eurl of Crewe. 


{LORDS} 


Lord Lans- | 
downe, in his opening speech, marked | 
by unusual severity of tone, once more | 
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| Opposition, positively complained of 
| the lull that had taken place in cattle- 
| driving—at least, they apparently at- 
tached no kind of importance to it. | 
quite agree that if my right hon. friend 
the Chief Secretary had not such a good 
temper, he might well lose it when he 
| hears some of the reasons given for the 
cessation of cattle-driving. It is said 
that it is avowedly only dropped for the 
moment and that it will before long be 
taken up again. It should be remem- 
_bered that those who make these threats 
have to make the best of a bad case. 
They cannot admit, what I believe to 
be the fact, that they have discovered 
the essential stupidity of the practice 
‘and that it has become extremely un- 
popular with important classes in Ire- 
land itself. 


The Government have been twitted for 
putting into operation a Statute of the 
extreme old age of Edward III., while 
we shrank from applying the Crimes Act 
of 1887. We do not at all object to old 
Statutes of criminal justice. What we do 
object to are Statutes of a more nove’ 
application. Moreover, the Statute o/ 
Edward III. is one that is absolutely 
familiar to everybody in Ireland. Every 
magistrates’ commission and every com- 
mission of assize is founded upon it. We 
are asked why we preferred this ancien: 
Statute, under which a single magistrate 
acts without appeal, to Clause 2 of the 
Crimes Act, where two resident magis- 
trates act with an appeal. All that the 
single magistrate can do under the Statute 
of Edward III. is to call on a man to find 
sureties for his good behaviour and in 
default of that to go to prison. But the 
two resident magistrates under Clause 2 
of the Crimes Act can send a man to 
prison for six months with hard labour. 
If Lord Londonderry were a resident 
magistrate, I should be quite willing to 
appear before him and find sureties for 
good behaviour, but I should object to go 
before the noble Marquess if he were 
empowered to send me to prison for six 
months, and I should not be in the least 
consoled by having an appeal to Lord 
Ashbourne. The fact is, the two cases 
are not comparable. 

In reply to the noble Marquess, I may 
say that applications to bind over can be 
heard out of court and may be disposed 
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of by a single magistrate whether in or | happens you cannot do more than give 
out of court, and in neither case can the | police protection. There have been cases 
person against whom the application is| where people have given evidence in 
made give evidence in his own behalf, | prosecutions for very serious crimes, 
though it is open to him to make a state- | when other means than that of police 
ment. It has been held by some judges | protection have been found for safe- 
that he should not be permitted to call | guarding them, but, as a general rule, you 
evidence to contradict the information cannot do more than offer police pro- 
exhibited against him, inasmuch as the | tection; and, so far as that is concerned, 
proceeding is of a preventive and pre- the danger to these people is likely to be 
cautionary character and not penal; increased the more convictions you get, 
but this dictum is not habitually followed because you may be sure that where a 
in practice. Magistrates invariably allow conviction takes place there is likely, if the 
the persons to call witnesses if they desire, | witnesses are in danger, to be more serious 
and cases have been adjourned to enable consequences to them. The noble Mar- 
such evidence to be called. When the | quess also asked me a question as to the 
police are the applicants for sureties claims for malicious injuries. I am 
against any person or persons, they do not afraid the document containing this 
object to evidence being called. As the information is rather a long one. 

noble Marquess knows, there is no power 

of appeal. I think that fully answ ers the Lorp ASHBOURNE: Will it be cir- 
questions which the noble Marquess put | ene sele 

a tee culated as a Paper ? 


Then it was said by Lord Langford that *Tar Eart or CREWE: I should be 

the effect of our policy would be to ruin Peis ; pre: 
: glad to have it circulated, if that will 

the cattle industry. In 1906 the number ce . es 

: meet the wishes of the noble Marquess. 
of cattle exported from Ireland was | 
775,344, in 1907 the number was. 
341,973, showing an increase of 66,600; THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY: 
and, moreover, higher prices were I should like to have the most important 
obtained in the latter as compared with figures now. 
the former year. In these circum- 
stances, to speak of the Irish cattle trade | . 
as being on the road to ruin, is one of the THe Eart or CREWE: The figures 


exaggerations against which we have | 2? for the whole of Treland, and they 
the right to protest. I do not want to go include, for instance, some large claims 


further into the dispute which has raged in Belfast City in the last quarter of 1907. 
as to how far the fact that you are not able | ! do not, therefore, know that without 


to get evidence is germane to the present | analysis they will be of very much use to 
discussion. It is perfectly true, I think, | the noble Marquess. 

as the noble and learned Lord said, that it | 

7 no means ee to me cases which | Lorp ASHBOURNE: Give “the 
have been heard ; but still there are cases | foures for Limerick, Meath, and Rose 
in which it certainly does apply. And, | .ommon 
again, noble Lords do not confine them- | 

selves always to the matter in hand. | 

One noble Lord instanced the dastardly| THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY $ 


attack which was made on Mr. and Mrs. | What I meant to ask for were the figures 
White. No amount of Coercion Acts or | in connection with those parts of Ireland 
Crimes Acts or anything else would have | where outrage have taken place. 

helped there, simply because no person 
has been accused of the crime. The| *THE Eart or CREWE: In Meath 
same argument applies to the fact, also | the figures are very low. In the quarter 
mentioned by Lord Clonbrock, that people | commencing January, 1907, £140 was 
are afraid to give evidence because they | claimed and £110 given ; in the October 
are in fear of their lives. Whatever | quarter £41 was claimed and £25 given; 
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and in another quarter £74 was claimed 
and £60 given. 


Lorp ASHBOURNE: In Meath there 
are claims of £2,700 outstanding now. 


*THE Ear, of CREWE: These are all 
claims made at quarter sessions. I 
think it is hardly useful to go into the 
figures now, but I will have them circu- 
lated and then they can be looked into. 
The general view of the Government in 
regard to the whole question of the 
application of the Crimes Act is this, 
that under no circumstances ought we 
to make any use of the Crimes Act unless 
there is a case which, in the opinion of 
the Irish Executive, would justify us in 
coming to Parliament and asking for 
special powers. We have never disputed 
that in Ireland, as in any other country, | 
there may come a state of affairs when | 
the ordinary law breaks down. But we 
do regard any application of a different 
Jaw in Ireland as being a very serious 
matter indeed. 





The law of Scotland has been referred 
to as being in some respects similar to this 
Irish law. I am not acquainted with 
Scot law, it being disfigured by a termi- 
nology which I am unable to understand ; 
but I doubt whether it contains anything 
approaching the principal provision of the 
Crimes Act of 1887. Some of the pro- 
visions of that Act are harmless and 
useful. There is one which I have always | 
thought might be embodied with ad- 
vantage in the English law—namely, 
the power to hold an inquiry without a 
prisoner. But the particular provisions | 
of the Crimes Act to which noble lords | 
opposite attach importance are a different | 
matter. In one sense we should have 
been entirely justified at any moment in 
bringing in the Crimes Act. We have 
alwavs held that so long as the Irish 
people are denied the right to manage | 
their own affairs the Government may at | 
any moment be placed in the position of 
having tocoercethem. But froma sense 
of expediency we have not desired to use 
those powers. There is a very marked 
difference of opinion as to the people who 
are responsible for this cattle-driving. If 
Lord Lansdowne’s view is the correct 
one, and the whole business had no 


{LORDS} 





support of 





political significance, but was merely the 
The Earl of Crewe. 
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act of a few peasants who wanted to get 
somebody else’s property, of course its 
importance would be infinitely less 
than it is. But it is an agrarian, and 
thereby a semi-political, movement, and 
in that its real gravity consists. 


The Irish are naturally a far more 
law-abiding people than the English. 
I believe it was Bagehot, the most acute 
political observer, I suppose, of the 
latter part of last century, who said that 
the natural impulse in this country was 
to resist authority. I believe that to 


be true. But in Ireland it is the other 
way; the Irishman looks for someone 
to obey; the whole religious history 


of the country shows it; the popular 
religion is a religion of authority. The 
curious absence of anything like real 
animosity against the police which has 
distinguished Ireland tends in the same 
direction. Why the Irishman dislikes 
the law as it now stands is because it is 
associated with the garrison, to which 
Lord Oranmore said he was so proud to 
belong. Foreign garrisons, I am afraid, 
are not always a popular institution. 
Irishmen dislike the law because it is 
connected with an administration which 
they do not trust and in which they have 
no part. For that reason we believe the 
effect of putting the Crimes Act into 
operation would be exactly opposite to 
that which noble Lords on the other side 
anticipate. If you put in prison one 
Member of Parliament who made an 
unwise or foolish speech, there would 
be plenty of others to take his place. 


|The case of noble Lords opposite seems 


to me to have broken down, because 
they have not brought any evidence— 
nothing but the merest assertion—in 
their statement that the 
application of the Act would have stopped 
the agitation. From our point of view. 
the facts are all the other way, and my 
right hon. friend Mr. Birrell has acted. 
with the united support of all his 
colleagues. 


On Question, the said Address agreed 
to, nemine dissentiente, and ordered to 
be presented to His Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves. 

House adjourned at five minutes 


before eight o’clock, till to- 
morrow, half-past ten o’clock. 
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481 Private 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 3rd February, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





Belfast Corporation Bill.—‘‘ To em- 
power the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Citizens of the city of Belfast to acquire 
the undertaking of the Cavehill and 
Whitewell Tramway Company; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Blackburn Corporation Bill.—‘ For ex- 
tending the boundaries of the county 
borough of Blackburn, and to authorise 
the corporation of that borough to 
construct new tramways in the borough ; 
to make street and bridge improvements ; 
to borrow money; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time ; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Blaydon and Ryton Water (Transfer) 
Bill—** To authorise the sale of the 
water undertakings of the Blaydon 
Urban District Council and the Ryton 
Urban District Council; to confer 
powers upon the Weardale and Consett 
Water Company, and the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Water Company; and 
fcr other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


Bromley and Crays Gas Bill.—‘t To 
provide for the amalgamation of the 
Crays Gas Company with the Bromley 
Gas Consumers’ Company; and for 
other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Burnley Corporation Bill.—‘“‘ To author- 
ise the Corporation of Burnley to con- 
struct additional waterworks, tramways, 
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and street improvements, and to extend 
the boundaries of the county borough 
of Burnley; to amend and extend the- 
Acts relating to the said borough; to 
confer further powers with respect to 
the supply of gas, water, and electricity ; 
to make further provisions for the health, 
local government, and improvement of 
the said borough; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Bury and District Joint Water Board 
Bill—‘‘ To extend the time for the 
compulsory purchase of lands for and 
completion of works authorised by The 
Bury and District Joint Water Board 
Act, 1903,” presented, and read the 
first time; and ordered to be read a 
second time. 


Cheshire Lines Committee Bill.—‘* To 
enable the Cheshire Lines Committee 
to acquire additional lands; to extend 
the time for the sale of superfluous 
lands; and for other purposes,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


City of Glasgow Bill—‘* To amend 
The Glasgow Building Regulations Act, 
1900,” presented, and read the first 
time; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Conway and Colwyn Bay Joint Water 
Board Bill.—‘‘ To confirm the construc- 
tion by the Conway and Colwyn Bay 
Joint Water Supply Board of their 
existing works and to confer upon them 
further powers; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time ; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Criccieth Water and Improvement 
Bill.—‘ To authorise the Urban District 
Council of Criccieth to supply water 
and to acquire the undertaking of the 
Criccieth Waterworks Company, Limited ; 
and to make further provision in regard 
to the local government and improve- 
ment of the district ; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
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time ; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Dartford Gas Bill—‘‘ For conferring 
further powers upon the Dartford Gas 
Company; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time ; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


Derby Gas Bill.—‘‘ For conferring fur- 
ther powers upon the Derby Gas Light 
and Coke Company,” presented, and 
read the first time ; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Draycott Gas Bill.—‘* To confer further 
powers upon the Draycott Gas Com- 
pany; to repeal certain powers of the 
Long Eaton Gas Company; and for 
other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Dublin and Central Ireland Electric 
Power Bill.—‘‘ For incorporating and 
conferring powers on the Dublin and 
Central Ireland ElectricPower Company ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Dublin and South Eastern Railway 
Bill.—“ To confer further powers on the 
Dublin and South Eastern Railway 
Company in relation to their general 
undertaking and their separate under- 
takings of the New Ross and Waterford 
Extension Railways and the City of 
Dublin Junction Railways ; and for other 
purposes,” presented, and read the first 
time ; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


Dublin Corporation Bill.—‘‘ To extend 
the powers of the Corporation of Dublin 
under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Acts; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time ; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 


Dublin Corporation (Various Powers) 
Bill.—“ To confer further powers upon 
the Corporation of Dublin in relation to 
the health, local and good government, 
and improvement of the city ; to amend 
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the constitution of the Dublin Port and 
Docks Board ; to provide for represent- 
ation of the Corporation upon the Dis- 
trict Board of Conservators of the River 
Liffey ; and for other purposes,”  pre- 
sented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 


Dundalk Urban District Council Bill. 
—‘ To amend the borrowing powers of 
the Urban District Council of Dundalk ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Finchley Urban District Council Bill. — 
“To confer further powers on the Urban 
District Council of Finchley in relation 
to their electricity undertaking ; and to 
make further and better provision with 
regard to the improvement, health, local 
government, and finance of the district ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Garw and Ogmore Gas Bill.—* For 
conferring further powers upon the Garw 
and Ogmore Gas Company,” presented, 
and read the first time ; and referred to 
the Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


Glyn Corrwg Urban District Council 
Bill.—‘‘ To empower the Glyn Corrwg 
Urban District Council to construct 
sewerage works, waterworks, and new 
roads, and to confer further powers 
upon the Council in relation to their 
water undertaking ; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time and ordered to be read a second 
time 


Gosport Gas Bill.—‘“‘ To confer further 
powers upon the Gosport Gas and Coke 
Company,” presented, and read the 
first time ; and referred to the Examiners 
of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Great Eastern Railway (General 
Powers) Bill.—‘“ For conferring further 
powers upon the Great Eastern Railway 
Company ; for extending the time limit 
by former Acts for the completion of 
works and the purchase of lands; and 
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for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the Ex- 
aminers of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Great Eastern Railway (Steamboats) 
Bill—‘* To amend the powers of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company with 
respect to the use of steam vessels,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


Greystones Gas  Bill.—“ For incor- 
porating and conferring powers on the 
Greystones Gas Company ; and for other 

—— : 
purposes,” presented, and read the first 
time; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Harwich Docks Bill.—‘ To incorporate 
a company and to authorise the company 
to construct docks, sea walls, and other 
works at Harwich, in the county of 
Essex; and for other purposes,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 


Hastings Harbour Bill.—‘“ To revive 
and extend the period limited for the 
compulsory purchase of lands, and to 
extend the period limited for the con- 
struction and completion of the harbour 
and works authorised by the Hastings 
Harbour Act, 1890, and the Hastings 
Harbour Act, 1897; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Holderness Water Bill.—‘‘ To incorpo 
rate and confer powers upon the Holdernes 
Water Company for supplying water 
within the borough of Hedon and ad- 
jacent places in the East Riding of the 
county of York,” presented, and read 
the first time; and ordered to be read 
a second time. 


Hull and Barnsley Railway Bill.— 
“To extend the time for the purchase 


of lands for and for the completion of 


certain works authorised by The Hull, 
Barnsley, and West Riding Junction 
Railway and Dock (South Yorkshire 
Extension Lines) Act, 1902; to author- 


ise the ‘Hull and Barnsley Railway 
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Company to construct new railways 
and for other purposes,” presented, 
and read the first time; and referred 
to the Examiners of Petitions for Private 
Bills. 


Humber Commercial Railway and 
Dock Bill.—‘‘ To authorise the Humber 
Commercial Railway and Dock Com- 
pany to acquire additional lands and to 
make road works for the purposes of their 
dock at Immingham; to authorise the 
said Dock Company and the Great 
Central Railway Company to acquire ad- 
ditional lands for the purpose of forming 
junctions between the Dock Company’s 
railways and the Grimsby District Light 
Railway; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


Knott End Railway Bill.—‘* To extend 
the period for the completion of the 
railway authorised by The Knott End 
Railway Act, 1898, to empower the 
Knott End Railway Company to con- 
struct an extension of their railway from 
Pilling to Galgate, in the county of 
Lancaster, and to provide for the ac- 
quisition by that Company of the under- 
taking of the Garstang and Knott End 
Railway Company; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


Leeds Corporation Bill.—‘* To empower 
the Corporation of Leeds to acquire 
lands and construct works for the dis- 
posal of sewage and to lay down tram- 
ways ; and for other purposes,” presented, 
and read the first time ; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Leicester Corporation Bill—‘* To ex- 
tend the limits for the supply of gas and 
water by the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the county borough of 
Leicester ; and to confer further powers 
with respect to electricity, milk supply, 
and streets and buildings; and to make 
further provision with respect to sanitary 
matters and for the good government 
of the borough ; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 
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Lincoln Corporation Bill.—‘‘ To confer 
further powers upon the Corporation of 
the city of Lincoln with respect to their 
water undertaking and to authorise the 
Corporation to construct additional water- 
works and to extend their limits for the 
supply of water ; to consclidate the loans 
and sinking funds of the Corporation and 
to borrow money; and for other pur- 
poses,” presented, and read the first 
time; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


Liverpool Corporation (General Powers) 
Bill.—‘*‘ For empowering the Corporation 
of the city of Liverpool to execute a 
widening of Hornby Road ; to construct 
a tramway in the township of Litherland 
and to establish a compensation insurance 
fund in respect of their officers, servants, 
and workmen; for making further pro- 
visions relating to the water undertaking 
of the Corporation; for making further 
regulations with respect +o buildings, 
sewers, and sanitary matters ; for making 
certain licensing and registration regula- 
tions ; for authorising the Corporation to 
purchase the undertaking of the Liver- 
pool Crematorium Company, Limited ; 
and for other purposes,”’ presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Liverpool Corporation (Streets and 
Buildings) Bill.—‘ For conferring on the 
Corporatiov of the city of Liverpool 
further powers for the better regulation 
of buildings, the formation of streets, 
and the laying out and development of 
estates within the city; and for other 
purposes,” presented, and read the first 
time: and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


London County Council (General 
Powers) Bill.—“‘ To make sanitary pro- 
visions applicable to the administrative 
county of London; to confer powers 
upon the London County Council and the 
councils of certain metropolitan boroughs; 
to make provisions with respect to the 
drainage of parts of the metropolitan 
borough of Hackney and the urban dis- 
tricts of Tottenham and Willesden; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and ordered to be read a 
second time. 
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London Port and Docks Bil].—“ To. 
make provision for the improvement of 
the Port of London, and to impose rates 
on goods imported into the said Port ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Louth and East Coast Railway (Trans- 
fer) Bill.—‘‘ For transferring to and 
vesting in the Great Northern Railway 
Company the undertaking of the Louth 
and East Coast Railway Company ; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Macclesfield and District Tramways 
(Abandonment) Bil].—‘‘ For the abandon- 
ment of the Macclesfield and District 
Tramways; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


Madras Railway Company (Purchase) 
Bill.—‘“‘ To provide for the vesting of the 
railways and other property of the 
Madras Railway Company in the Secre- 
tary of State in Council of India; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Manchester Corporation Bill.—“ To 
confer further powers upon the Lord 
Mavor, Aldermen, and Citizens of the city 
of Manchester with reference to the con- 
struction of waterworks, street works, 
and sewerage works, and otherwise for 
the better local government and im- 
provement of the city; to extend the 
city ; and for other purposes,” presented, 
and read the first time ; and ordered to 
be read a second time. 


Margate Corporation Bill.—‘* To con- 
fer further powers upon the Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Burgesses of the borough of 
Margate with regard to the audit of 
accounts ; and to make further provision 
with regard to the health, local govern- 
ment, and improvement of the borough ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to | be 
read a second time. 
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Mullingar, Kells, and Drogheda Rail- 
way Bill.—‘‘ To revive and extend the 
period limited by the Mullingar, Kells, 
and Drogheda Railway Acts, 1903 and 
1904, for the compulsory purchase of 
lands, and to extend the period limited by 
those Acts for the construction of the 
railways and works by those Acts 
authorised; to authorise the county 
councils of the counties of Westmeath 
and Meath, and the Corporation of 
Drogheda to grant guarantees in respect 
of the capital of the Mullingar, Kells, 
and Drogheda Railway Company; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private 


Bills. 


North-East London Railway B‘ll.— 
“For conferring further powers upon 
the North-East London Railway Com- 

” : 
pany,” presented, and read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


North Eastern Railway Bill.—‘‘ To 
confer additional powers upon the North 
Eastern Railway Company for the con- 
struction of new railways and other 
works and the acquisition of lands, and 
upon the Midland and North Eastern 
Railway Companies Committee for the 
acquisition of lands; to provide for the 
transfer to the South Yorkshire Joint 
Line Committee of certain powers of the 
Hull and Barnsley Railway Company ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private, 
Bills. 


Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire Tram- 
ways Bill.—‘ To further extend the time 
limited for the purchase of lands and also 
for the construction and completion of 
the tramways and works authorised 
by the Nottinghamshire and Derbyshire 
Tramways Act, 1903; and for other 
purposes,” presented, and read the first 
time; and referred to the Examiners of 
Petitions for Private Bills. 


Padiham Urban District Council Bill.— 
“To confer further powers upon the 
Padiham Urban District Council in 
relation to their gas and water under- 
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takings; and for other purposes.” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 


Rochdale Corporation _ Bill.—‘“* To 
confer further powers upon the Mayor, 
Alderman, and Burgesses of the Borough 
of Rochdale with reference to their 
water, tramway, and electrical under- 
takings; to authorise the construction 
of a new street ; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 


Seaham Harbour Dock Bill—‘ To 
enable the Seaham Harbour Dock Com- 
pany to raise additional capital ; and for 
other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


Sligo and Arigna Railway Bill.—‘* To 
incorporate the Sligo and Arigna Railway 
Company, and to empower them to con- 
struct railways in the counties of Sligo and 
Roscommon; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


Slough Urban District Water Bill.— 
“ To authorise the Urban District Council 
of Slough to purchase the undertaking 
of the Slough Waterworks Company and 
to supply water within the urban district 
of Slough and the neighbourhood thereof ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


Southwell District Gas  Bill.—‘* To 
incorporate and confer powers on the 
Southwell District Gas Company; and 
for other purposes,” presented, and read 
the first time; and referred to the 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. 


South-West Surburban Water Bill.— 
** To empower the South-West Surburban 
Water Company to raise additional 
capital; and for other purposes,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; and 
referred to the Examiners of Petitions 
for Private Bills. 


Stockport Corporation Bill.—“ To em- 
power the Corporation of Stockport to 
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construct a temporary tramroad and 
other works in connection with their 
waterworks; and for other purposes,” 
presented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 





Swinton and Mexbrough Gas Bill.— 
“To incorporate and confer powers | 
upon the Swinton and Mexbrough Gas | 
Light Company,” presented, and read | 
the first time; and referred to the/| 
Examiners of Petitions for Private Bills. | 

Thames Conservancy Bill.—“‘ To confer 
further money powers on the Conserva- 
tors of the River Thames for the deepen- 
ing widening, and improvement of its 
bed and channel between Gravesend | 
and London Bridge; and for other 
purposes,” presented, and read _ the 
first time; and ordered to be read a 
second time. 


West Bridgford Urban District Water 
Council Bill.—‘ To empower the West 
Bridgford Urban District Council to 
acquire from the Corporation of the 
city of Nottingham the portion of the 
water undertaking of the Corporation 
which is situate in the district of the 
Council; and to authorise the Council 
to construct a pumping station, reservoir, 
and other works for the supply of water ; 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
read the first time; and ordered to be 
read a second time. 


West Riding County Council Bill.— 
“For transferring to the county council 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire the 
powers and duties of the Standing 
Joint Committee of the said Riding, 
and for dissolving the said Joint Com- | 
mittee; and for other purposes,” pre- 
sented, and read the first time; and 
ordered to be read a second time. 


Widnes Corporation Bill.—‘‘ To confer 
further powers upon the Corporation of 
Widnes in relation to their water, gas, 
and market undertakings and the Widnes | 
and Runcorn Bridge undertaking; to | 
authorise them to provide and work | 
omnibuses and to make further and | 
better provision for the health, improve- | 
ment, and good government of the | 
borough of Widnes; and for other | 


purposes,” presented, and read the first | 
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time; and ordered to be read a second 
time. 

Wolverhampton Corporation Bill.— 


“To extend the time for the construction 
of tramways by the Corporation of 
Wolverhampton; and to make further 
provision in regard to the tramway 
and water undertakings of the Corpora- 
tion; and the health, local government, 
and improvement of their borough, 
and for other purposes,” presented, and 
and ordered to be 





PETITIONS. 


‘LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation: From Acock’s 
Green; Aston; Altrincham; Bexley 
Heath (two) ; Bootle ; Brockley ; 
Dartford; Deptford; Doncaster; East 
London; Felixstowe; Havant (two) ; 
Hayling Island; Isleworth; Liverpool 
(two); London; Manor Park; Need- 
ham Market (two); North Hackney; 
Rawtenstall ; Romford ; Sale and 
Ashton on Mersey; Sidcup and Foots 
Cray (two); Stoke Newington; and, 
Walton and Trimley; to lie upon the 
Table. 


LICENSING ACTS. 
Petition from Keswick, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE. 


Petitions 
From Fareham ; 
upon the Table. 


women : 
to lie 


for extension to 
and, Havant ; 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS 
ON SUNDAY. 


Petitions for legislation : From Bexley ; 
Burnley; South Lambeth; and, Tun- 
bridge Wells; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PENAL SERVITUDE ACTS (CON- 
DITIONAL LICENCE). 
Copy presented, of Licence granted 
to John Lee under the provisions of the 
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Penal Servitude Acts, 1853 to 1891, 
to which are annexed conditions other 
than those contained in Schedule A of 
The Penal Servitude Act, 1864 [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Copy presented, of List of Evening 
Schools under the administration of the 
Board of Education for the school year 
ending 31st July, 1906 [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


EVICTIONS (IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of Return of Evictions 
in Ireland for the quarter ended 31st 
December, 1907 [by Command]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 


Copy presented, of Return of Advances 
made under The Irish Land Act, 1903, 
during the month of February, 1907 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD 
(IRELAND). 


Copy presented, of the Poor Law Relief 
(Ireland) (House of Commons Return) 
Order, 1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


OTTAWA MINT. 


Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 25th January, 1908, directing that 
the accounts of the Expenditure out of 
the Ottawa Mint Annuity be examined 
and audited by the Comptroller and 
Auditor-General [by Act]; 
the Table. 


IMPERIAL OTTOMAN GUARANTEED 
LOAN OF 1855. 


Copy presented, of Account for the 
year 1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SUGAR CONVENTION (COMMERCIAL 
No. 1, 1908). 

Copy presented, of Correspondence 

respecting the adhesion of Russia to the 

Brussels Sugar Convention of the 5th 
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March, 1902 [by Command]; to lie upon 
the Table. 


TRANSVAAL. 


Copy presented, of Further Corre- 
spondence relating to Legislation affecting 
Asiatics in the Transvaal [by Command] ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


DEATHS FROM ALCOHOL (IRELAND) 


Return ordered, “giving Statistics 
showing the number of Deaths in Ireland 
due to Alcohol and Tuberculosis for the 
twelve months ending on the 31st day of 
December, 1907.”—(Mr. Sloan.) 


“ce 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES 


Boilers of H.M.S. ‘‘ Dreadnought.” 
Sm MAURICE LEVY (Leicestershire. 


Loughborough) : To ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty whether his attention has 
been called to a speech implying that 
the boilers of H.M.S. ‘ Dreadnought ” 
were made abroad; whether he will say 
by what firm and where they were made ; 
whether the order for the boilers was 
given by the present or the late Govern- 
ment; and whether the payment for 
the boilers was authorised by the present 
or the late Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
My attention has already been drawn 
to the speech to which my hon. friend 
refers. The boilers of H.M.S. ‘* Dread- 
nought ” were made by Messrs. Vickers, 
Sons, and Maxim, as principal contractors, 
assisted by Messrs. Babcock and Wilcox, 
as sub-contractors, at the works at 
Barrow and Renfrew respectively. These 
boilers were made under Admiralty in- 
spection, as is the case with all machinery 
for His Majesty’s ships. All payments 
on account of these boilers mere made 


‘in the financial year 1905-6, the first 


instalment on 8th November, 1905, and 
the last on the 14th March, 1906. 


Gibraltar Graving Docks. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
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-whether he can state, for each of the 
years 1906 and 1907, the total number 
-of days upon which each of the graving- 
docks at Gibraltar was occupied in 
docking His Majesty’s ships, and the 
total number of His Majesty’s ships 
docked in each. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
‘The total number of days upon which 
each of the graving docks at Gibraltar 
was occupied during the years in question 
is as follows :— 


1906. 1907. 
No. 1 Dock - - - 59* 191 
No. 2 Dock - - - 157 160 
No. 3 Dock - - - 247 174 


‘The number of ships docked is as follows— 


1906. 1907. 
No. 1 Dock - - - 16 7 
No. 2 Dock - - - AY 8 
No. 3 Dock - - - FT 8 


Port of London—Guaranteed Stock. 


Mr. WOOD (Glasgow, St. Rollox) : 
‘To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade if he has received an answer from 
the London County Council to his in- 
quiry whether the council is willing to 
assist the proposed Port of London 
authority by giving its guarantee to 
the new stock, as recommended by the 
Royal Commission on the Port of London 
and proposed in the Bill of the late 
Government. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) Yes, 
Sir. But though I emphasised the im- 
portance of the Board of Trade knowing 
the attitude and intentions of the London 
County Council while preparing their 
Bill, I do not gather from the reply I 
received that the matter has been dis- 
cussed by the Council. That reply in- 
formed me that the Rivers Committee 
were unable to recommend the Council 
to come to any decision until they knew 
the main lines on which the Government 
intend to deal with the matter, but that 
some of their members would be glad 
to confer with me on the whole subject. 
I shall of course gladly avail myself of 


* No. 1 Dock was not completed until 12th 
March, 1906. 

+ Includes “ Assistance ” 
months. 
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this offer, and I am already in personal 
touch with the Chairman of the Council 
and of the Rivers Committee. I am, 
however, quite without any official infor- 
mation as to the views of the Council as 
a whole. 


Retrenchment in Transvaal Civil Service 
and South African Constabulary. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) ; 
To ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies how many civil servants in 
the Transvaal, other than members of 
the South African Constabulary, and 
not transferred from service elsewhere, 
have been retrenched; how many of 
the retrenched have received compensa- 
| tion; how many have received pensions ; 
how many have received both com- 
pensation and pension; and how many 
have received new appointments from 





| the Colonial Office. 
| 
| 

(Answered by Mr. Churchill.) A Re- 
turn showing the number of retrenched 
| officials between Ist May and 30th 
October last is being laid, but the in- 
formation in the possession of the Colonial 
Office does not enable me to answer the 
Question in detail. A number of the 
trenchments took place under Lord 
Milner and Lord Selborne before the 
grant of responsible government. Out 
| of fifty-four retrenched officials who had 
applied for re-employment up to the 
middle of January, some fourteen have 
been offered new appointments by the 
Colonial Office, and one by the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs at the instance 
of this Department. 





| Sm GILBERT PARKER: 
| the Under-Secretary of State for the 
| Colonies how many of the South African 
| Constabulary of the Transvaal have been 
| retrenched ; and of these how many have 
| received compensation, how many have 

received pension, how many have received 

both compensation and pension, and how 
| many have received new appointments 
| from the Colonial Office. 


| (Answered by Mr. Churchill.) * Re- 


To ask 


in dock for eight | ductions in the South African Constabu- 


| lary have been proceeding for some years 
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but I cannot give the detailed information 
asked for. 


Russia, Persia and the Afghan Frontier. 


Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : | 


To ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether the point at which the 
line referred to in Article II. of the 
arrangement with Russia regarding Persia 
leaves the Afghan frontier is determined ; 
and, if so, what is that point. 


(Answered by Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey.) I beg to refer the hon. Member 
to the reply on this subject given to the 
hon. Member for South Kensington on 
the 30th ultimo, to the effect that the 
point referred to is that on the Afghan 
frontier which is nearest to Gazik. 


Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.): To ask the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, at what point 
the line mentioned in Article II. of the 
arrangement concerning Persia in the 
Anglo-Russian Convention, which goes 
by way of Gazik, Birjand, and Kerman 
to Bunder Abbas, leaves the Afghanistan 
frontier. 


(Answered by Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey.) I beg to refer the hon. Member 
to the reply on this subject given to the 
hon. Member for South Kensington on the 
30th ultimo, to the effect that the point 
referred to is that on the Afghan frontier 
which is nearest to Gazik. 


Grievances of Naval and Military Men 
in the Civil Service 


Mr. B. 8. STRAUS (Tower Hamlets, 
Mile End): To ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether anything has been done 
in regard to the recommendation of Sir 
Edward Ward’s Committee, which re- 
ported in February, 1906, that early 
steps should be taken to obtain fresh 
legislation to remedy the legitimate 
grievances of naval and military men in 
the Civil Service ; and whether, if nothing 
has been done, he will consider the ques- 
tion as soon as possible. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) The 
recommendation to which the hon. 
Member refers is, presumably, that 
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|containing in Sections 43 and 44 of the 
| Committee’s Report, that service in the 
Army and Navy ofa satisfactory character 
/which has not earned pension should 
reckon towards superannuation in the 
case of men appointed to established 
position in the Civil Service. The recom- 


'mendation has been considered, and it 


has been decided not to propose legis- 
lation to give effect to it. The naval 


_and military services have their own 
|conditions for pensions, which are not 


affected by the fact of subsequent civil 
employment to which different con- 


‘ditions attach. 


Languages and Civil Service 
Examinations. 

Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.): To ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he can state what are the competitive 
Civil Service examinations for which 
languages in addition to English are 
specified in the programmes; and 
whether Irish and Welsh are included 
among these additional languages. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) For 
an Answer tothe first part of his Question 
I must refer the hon. Member to the 
Stationery Office publication (which I will 
send to him) entitled “‘ Abstract of Rules 
and Regulations respecting Examinations 
for the Home Civil Service, the Army, 
the Navy, the Civil Service of India.” 
In no case, I understand, is Welsh a 
subject of examination. Irish is a com- 
pulsory subject for the qualifying ex- 
amination of candidates for the position 
of Organiser of Irish Language Instruc- 
tion ; but this position has not been filled 
by competition. It is an optional subject 
in the examinations of candidates for the 
situation of Assistant in the Irish An- 
tiquities section of the Dublin Museum 
|of Science and Art, and also for that of 
Assistant Organiser of Kindergarten 
Teaching under the National Education 
Office ; but the second of these situations 
is not filled by competition. 


Expenditure of English and Irish Agri- 
cultural Departments. 

Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster) : To 

ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 

will state the net annual expenditure 


S 
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for the last four known financial years (Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I sub- 
of the English and Irish Agricultural | join two statements giving the informa- 
Departments respectively. tion which my hon. friend requires :— 


Board of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Net expenditure, inclusive of Expenditure out of the Cattle Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Account of Great Britain, in each of the last four financial years. 











| Net 
| Expenditure. 
£ £ 
1903-4 | Charge on Votes - - . - - - 111,804 
Charge on Local Taxation Accounts - - 16,000 
127,804 


Less: added to balance (Cattle Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Account) - - - - 686 


127,118 | 127,118 





1904-5 | Charge on Votes - - - - - ~ 113,907 
Charge on Local Taxation Accounts — - - 12,000 
125,907 


Less: added to balance (Cattle Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Account) - - - - 1,278 








124,629 | 124,629 





1905-6 | Charge on Votes - - - = - - 117,608 
Charge on Local Taxation Accounts — - 7,000 


Reduction of balance (Cattle Pleuro-Pneumonia 
Account - - 4 ‘ b : 3 3,412 


* —_—— 


128,020 | 128,020 











1906-7 | Charge on Votes -~ - os - 127,261 


Charge on Local Taxation Accounts 












Less: added to balance (Cattle Pleuro- 
Pneumonia Account)  - - - - 1,103 


140,658 | 140,658 








Total for four years - 520,425 
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Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland. 


Net Annual Expenditure for the last Four Financial Years. 

















1903-4. | 1904-5. | 1905-6. | 1906-7. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ | &£ 
Parliamentary Vote 
(including Cattle | 
Pleuro - Pneumonia 
Account, Sub-head 
F.7) - - - 131,425 137,098 143,023 144,792 | 556,588 
General Cattle | 
Diseases Fund, | 
Ireland, 57 and 58 | 
Vic. c. 57, s. 73 (3) 1,783* 2,354* ‘i <4 4,137 
Endowment Fund, 62 
and 63 Vic., c. 50, | 
16 - - -| 156,193 | 249,612 | 211,577 | 214,347 831,728 
289,401 389,064 354,600 359,139 | 1,392,204 














_ _* These sums were required to meet the deticiencies of the amounts of the Grants-in-Aid 
included in the Estimates under Sub-head F of the Parliamentary Vote, for swine fever, Xc. 
purposes, in accordance with the terms of Section 73 (3) of The Diseases of Animals Act, 1894, 
57 and 58 Vice., e. 57. 

+ The expenditure under Sub-head F, exclusive of the sums provided from the General, 
Cattle Diseases Fund, as stated in the preceding paragraph, was :— 








£ 

1903-4 = 3 . - . 16,177 

1904-5 - = = 16,200 

1905-6 = - = =" - = ‘13,216 

1906-7 - : é : J 12,522 

Total - - - £58,115 
American Gooseberry Mildew in | shire are at present affected with American 
Great Britain. gooseberry mildew. We will endeavour 


Mr. ROWLANDS (Kent, Dartford) : | to obtain and bring together the informa- 
To ask the hon. Member for South / tion for which my hon. friend asks in 
Somerset, as representing the President | the latter part of his Question, and per- 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether any | haps he will communicate with me on the 
of the counties of England are affected | subject. 
by the American gooseberry mildew ; 
ae. if so, will the Board issue a Return Dutch Cheshire Cheese. 
showing the counties affected, together 
with the acreage of gooseberry plantation, | _CoLoneL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
and also the acreage which is affected | shire, Newport): To ask the hon. Mem- 
by the disease. ber for South Somerset, as representing 
the President of the Board of Agriculture, 

(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) | whether his attention has been called 
The counties of Gloucestershire, Hereford- | to the fact that a considerable quantity 
shire, Worcestershire, Warwickshire, | of Dutch cheese is being put on the 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire | English market and labelled in the 
(Parts of Holland), Norfolk, the Isle of | retail shops as Dutch Cheshire, and 
Ely, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdon-' that the producers of genuine Cheshire 

; 8 2 
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cheese are suffering heavily in conse-! Value of British Imports and Exports. 


quence; and whether, in view of the | 7 ; 
provisions of the Act passed to protect | T ee “e gon — bag mccoy t 
the public from the sale of food under | Tr. Me if ae le cn rn " “sige Z 
false description, the Board of Agricul- | Pee ge ee ae 
ture will at once take the necessary | Beitish oe gd and the value of 
steps to give to the British farmers tS Sen eek se ie ye 
and the British public the protection | rene te Se Rent 
Milley thew ave anbstied. of Trade index number on the basis of 
‘ 1873 values, on the assumption that 
‘ the average value of articles of our 
(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) | - § : 
We have for some time past been making | a 5 wad hee gD oe in: 
inquiry into this matter, but up to the | Mites ‘thei ‘ar fear ih Gui = 
present we have not obtained any | 9067 ail nee oy 
definite information that any offence | : 
under the Merchandise Marks Acts has | 
been committed. The matter will con-| (Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) On 
tinue to receive attention, and proceed- ‘the assumption suggested by my hon, 
ings will at once be instituted if the | friend the figures would be as follows, 
necessary evidence of any infringement |I take, of course, no responsibility for 
of the law is forthcoming. | the correctness of the assumption :— 


Estimated Value according to 

¥ : the prices prevailing in 1873 

Values as Declared. (based on the Board of Trade 
Index Number), 





Million pounds. Million pounds. 
Imports: Total - - - 645-9 933°2 
Exports : 
British and Irish - 416°2* 600°7* 
Foreign and Colonial - 920 | 132°8 








* Excluding the value of ships and boats (new) with their machinery. The declared 


value of these items amounted to £10,000,000. 
Cattle-Driving in Ireland. | had been injured. In the great majority 


Mr. STAVELEY - HILL (Stafford- | f these cases the alleged injury con- 
dies " Kingswinford) . Why eek the Ubiel | sisted in the deterioration of the cattle 
shire, gs : , 


ae : : 

. ‘ | “ uediiven. wich come’ len 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of | through overdriving, which caused — 
f ness or exhaustion. In one _ instance 


Ireland how many cases of cattle and | a , 
sheep-driving have been reported to | one of the cattle was found dead from 
the police since 30th June, 1907; in| exhaustion. In another case some sheep 
how many cases injury was caused to | Vere painted a In another the 
the animals, stating as far as possible | ese three bullocks teen cut, but “ 
the nature of the injury; and in how | this instance the drive is stated to have 
many cases the owners, police, or other | been due to a family dispute and ni 
persons received injuries. to the anti-grazing agitation. Claims 
for compensation were made in twenty- 
two cases. In seven of these compensa- 
(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) Three} tion has been granted; eleven claims 
hundred and _ thirty-four cases of | are pending, and four have been dropped. 
cattle - driving have been reported} In no case has an owner received pet- 
since 30th June, 1907. In _ twenty- | sonal injury. In two cases police patrols 
seven cases it was stated that the animals | were assaulted. 
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QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. Gibraltar Graving Docks. 
Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
, : I beg to ask the Secretary to the Ad- 
Haulbowline Extension Works. miralty whether he can state, for each 
Captain DONELAN (Cork County, | of the years 1906 and 1907, the total 
E.): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the | number of days upon which each of 
Admiralty whether he can state the rate | the graving docks at Gibraltar was 
of wages paid to skilled and unskilled | occupied in docking His Majesty’s ships, 
workers respectively in the Norwegian | and the total number of His Majesty’s 











quarries, from which granite is to be 
procured for the extension works at 
Haulbowline, and the number of work- 
ing hours per day. 


I beg also to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he is aware that the 
specification originally sent to all the 
[rish firms invited to tender for the 
lengthening of the dry dock at Haul- 
bowline contained the condition that 


limestone should be the material used | 


for the principal part of the masonry 
work; whether all the Irish firms were | 
afforded an opportunity of amending | 
their tenders when permission was sub- | 
sequently given to substitute Norwegian | 
granite for limestone; if he can state | 
the reasons which influenced the Ad- | 
miralty to alter the original specification | 
and permit the substitution of Nor- 

wegian granite for limestone; and 

whether he is aware that quantities | 
of Irish limestone were used in the con- | 
struction of the great docks at Cardiff 
opened last year by His Majesty the King. | 





| ships docked in each. 


| Mr. LAMBERT: The total number 
of days upon which each of the graving 
| docks at Gibraltar was occupied during 
| the years in question is as follows— 

| 1906. 





| 1907. 
| No. 1 Dock - - - 59* i91 
No. 2 Dock  - - - 157 160 


No. 3 Dock - - - 247 174 





The number of ships docked is as 
| follows— 
1906. 1907. 
No. 1 Dock - - - 16 7 
No. 2 Dock - - - 7 8 
No. 3 Dock - - = OF 8 


Volunteer Corps Fund. 

Str HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War how Volunteer corps 
are to obtain funds to carry on their 
administration until the County Associa- 
tions are provided with cash to satisfy 
their requirements, in the absence of 


}any adequate security for the usual 


Tae CIVIL LORD or tae AD- 
MIRALTY (Mr. Lampert, Devonshire 
South Molton): As regards the first Ques- 
tion, the Admiralty have no information 
on the subject. As regards the second ; 
Irish stone was originally specified for 
certain parts of the masonry, but, be- 
tween the time of inviting tenders and 
the date for their delivery, certain of 
the firms requested permission to sub- 
stitute granite for Irish stone. Granite, 
in the opinion of the Admiralty, being 
‘a better material, alternative tender 
prices were sanctioned, and all firms were 
treated ‘exactly alike. In every case 
where alternative prices were quoted 
granite was considerably lower in price | 
than Irish stone. The Admiralty, with 
every desire to assist local industry, 
could not exclude the use of a material 
which was superior in quality and cheaper 
in price. 








advance from banks. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): It 
is not anticipated that Volunteer corps 
will experience any difficulty in obtain- 
ing advances from banks as usual, when 
such advances are required. It is well 
known that it is part of the scheme 
which Parliament has approved to free 
the Volunteer corps from their legiti- 
mate liabilities before they are trans- 
formed into territorial units. 


Promotion of Army Officers. 
Mr. MORTON (Sutherland): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether steps will be taken to consider 








* No. 1 Dock was not completed until 12th 
March, 1906. 

+ Includes “ Assistance” in“dock for eight 
months. 
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the position of officers in various regi- 
ments who have been superseded, and 
promotion consequently retarded, by 
officers who have been brought into 
regiments from the recently-disbanded 
regiments; and whether any steps will 
be taken to promote the officers thus 
superseded at the time they would have 
obtained sueh promotion had not a 
reduction in the Army taken place. 


Mr. HALDANE: Cases of disband- 
ment in any branch of the service must 
necessarily cause retardation of promo- 
tion throughout the branch, and it is 
expedient to consider the interests of 
the infantry officers as a body rather 
than those of any particular regiment. 
Every effort has been made to avoid 
hardship. The measures which are sug- 
gested in the Question are, I fear, im- 
practicable. 


Costs of Court of Inquiry. 

Mr. LEA (St. Pancras, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the legal expenses incurred by 
Colonel Cavendish, Major Corkran, and 
Major Hardy, in the recent court of 
inquiry held at Chelsea Barracks, were 
paid for by the public ; and, if so, what 
was the amount so paid, and on whose 
authority were the payments made. 


Mr. HALDANE: The legal expenses 
of these officers are being paid by the 
public from Army Votes. The payments 
are made on the authority of the Army 
Council and with the sanction of the 
Treasury. The amount was £491 6s. 


Mr. LEA inquired why this sanction 
was given by the Army Council, having 
regard to the fact that Lieutenant Wood 
was told by the military anthorities 
that expenses would not be charged to 
public funds. 


Mr. HALDANE: So far as Lieutenant 
Wood was concerned, no doubt that 
was so; but in regard to these officers, 
Lieutenant Wood brought a charge of 
something like conspiracy against them, 
and in a most improper letter charges 
were set out, against which these officers 
had to.defend themselves, and the Army 
Council"and the Treasury took the view, 
in which, I think, public opinion will 
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support them, that these officers should 
not be subjected to the expenses, in 
view of the fact that the charges were 
not proved. 


Sm A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset- 
shire, Wellington): Will there be a 
Supplementary Estimate ? 


Mr. HALDANE: No, I think not. 


Guns for the Territorial Army. 
Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many guns it is proposed to 
supply for the use of the Territorial 
Army during the coming financial year, 


Mr. HALDANE: It is proposed to 
supply to the Territorial Forces by the 
end of the coming financial year 536 
15-pounder field guns. These guns will 
all be mounted upon quick-firing car- 
riages, and are the total number required 
for the field batteries of the Territorial 
Force. Fifty-six 4°7 guns are also ready 
for issue to arm the fourteen heavy 
batteries. The issue of howitzers can- 
not be completed until the rearmament 
of the regular batteries takes place, but 
sufficient will be issued to enable training 
to proceed. 


Mr. BELLOC (Salford, S.): Are the 
15-pounders of the new quick-firing 
type ? 


Mr. HALDANE said that they were 
converted 15-pounder guns. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
ham) asked as to the medern quick- 
firing guns, were any of them to be 
supplied to the Territorial Force. 


Mr. HALDANE: No, the 18-pounder 
guns are being reserved for the Regular 
Forces, and are heavier than the field 
guns supplied to the Territorial Force. 


Mr. GUINNESS: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War what progress 
has been made with the conversion of 
15-pounder field guns for the use of 
the Territorial Army; what is the cos6 
per battery of such conversion; whether 
the limbers and wagons are being simul 





taneously converted so as to enable 
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them to carry fixed ammunition; and 
how many wagons per battery it is 
proposed to allot. 


Mr. HALDANE: The conversion of | 
the 15-pounder field guns is proceeding | 
rapidly. The first batch of 150 guns 
are at present undergoing conversion 
and some will be ready for issue im- 
mediately. The rest will follow. The 
cost will be about £1,200 per battery. | 
The ammunition for the guns will not 
be fixed ammunition, 7.e. ammunition in 
which the shell and cartridge are in one 
piece, and therefore the necessity for 
converting the limbers and wagons 
simultaneously will not arise. The 
number of wagons to be allotted per 
battery is still under consideration. 


Mr. GUINNESS inquired what was 
the range of the converted guns as 
compared with the new quick-firing guns 
for the Regular Forces. 


Mr. HALDANE said he had stated 
once or twice, and he stated again, that 
the mere distance the shells travelled 
was about the same, but the lighter 
projectile had a less effective range 
than the heavier one, the resistance of 
the air operating more rapidly, and 
consequently there was a difference of 
1,000 yards in the effective range, the 
shrapnel bullets giving a higher degree 
of momentum. 
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| from the War Office, 9th January, 5.24 
'p.m., and signed Geake, giving official 
| figures of the numbers of men employed 
/at Woolwich Arsenal; whether Mr. 
Geake is an official of the War Office, 
and, if so, what status he holds; and 
whether instructions will be given so as 
to prevent in future the interference of a 
public Department on behalf of candi- 
dates for election to this House. 


Mr. HALDANE: I very much regret 
that there should have been any mis- 


| understanding about this question, and 


I am anxious to make it clear that the 
War Office, so far as it gives information 
which is available for the public, does so 
apart from all question as to whether it is 
applied for by gentlemen connected with 
one side of the House or the other. I 
think I shall be able to show that if there 
has been any misunderstanding, it has 
been a very small one. The telegram 
was not official. Mr. Geake is not an 
official of the War Office, but someone 
telegraphed to him, asking him to obtain 
the information, and he came down to 
the War Office to inquire. I was in 
Scotland at the time, but he saw my 
private secretary, who referred him, in 
the ordinary course, to the department 
in which the information could be 
obtained. He despatched the telegram 


‘from the postal room at the War Office, 


the charge being prepaid. I understand 
that at the time the clerk in charge had 


'not got the exact figures, so Mr. Geake 


drew up the telegram in his own name, 


he prepaid the sixpence, and left it to be 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE asked if the 
Army Council had advised the arming | 
of the Territorial Force with a less 
efficient weapon as compared with that 
issued to the Regular Army. 


sent, when the figures had been obtained, 
and it was sent by the official. Un- 
fortunately he took the not unnatural 
course of sending the telegram through 
the telegraph office in the same building, 


‘instead of sending somebody outside 


Mr. HALDANE said the General 
Staff were of opinion that it was a useful | 
efficient weapon for the work the Terri- | 
torial Army would have to do. | 

| 
War Office Information—Ashburton | 
Division Election. 


Mr. HILLS (Durham): I beg to ask | 


with it to the public office. A slip was 


'made in allowing the telegram to go 


through this channel, and instructions 
have been given that this must not be 
done in future. I might repeat that 
the information given to him was in no 
way confidential and was available to 
any inquirer, and I may again say that so 
long as things are carried on as they have 


the Secretary of State for War whether | been for some time at the War Office, 
he is aware that a telegram was sent to | information will be available to anybody 


the agent of the Liberal candidate for | who is able to put a legitimate inquiry 
the Ashburton division of Devon, dated | asking for it. . 
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Cost of the Territorial Force. be necessary for bringing it to a speedy 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT: I beg| close. 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
if the promised annual economy of 
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Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 


£1,600,000 in the administration of the 
Territorial Force compared to the super- 
seded Auxiliary Forces is likely to be 


INDIA (Mr. Mortey, Montrose Burghs) : 
On the 29th July last in reply to a 
| Question in this House I explained the 





| proposals which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had communicated to the Chinese 
Mr. HALDANE: I have difficulty | Government for carrying out, in co- 
in following the comparison made by the | operation with that Government, the 
hon. and gallant Member. The figure | policy of restriction. I am glad to say 
of £1,600,000 is presumably obtained by | that the Chinese Government have 
comparing the estimate of the cost of the | accepted with expressions of gratitude 
Territorial Force shown in Cd. 3296 of | our scheme for a progressive reduction of 
last session presented in January, 1907, | the export of opium from India. Papers 
with the cost of the Militia, Yeomanry, | on the subject will be laid by my right 
and Volunteers as there shown. The hon. friend the Secretary of State for 
hon. and gallant Member is doubtless | Foreign Affairsin the course of a few days. 


realised. 





aware that the Militia will not now join 
the Territorial Force. 


consequently no longer holds. | 


This comparison | Labour Regulations in the New Hebrides. 


Captain CRAIG: I beg to = ask 


| the Under-Secretary of State for the 


Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: Do I) 
understand that there will be no economy 
whatever in the cost of the Territorial | 
Force ? 


Mr. HALDANE: No, certainly not. | 
On the contrary, as the hon. Member | 
knows, if the Territorial Force is to be | 
made thoroughly efficient, it will cost | 
more. We are trying to make a real | 
force of it and to provide real machinery, 
and that means expenditure. 


Sir HOWARD VINCENT: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman refer to the many 
speeches he made in this House in which | 
he spoke of the greatly reduced expendi- 
ture ? 


Mr. HALDANE: I have always said 
that the Territorial Force, if it is to be a 
reality, meant more in actual cost, and I 
have put Estimates before Parliament 
which I think will be found to confirm 
that. 

M 


Indo-Chinese Opium Trade. 

Captain CRAIG(Do wn,E.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India what steps 
the Government have taken to give effect 
to the unanimous vote of the House of 
Commons on 30th May, 1906, that the 
Indo-Chinese opium trade is morally 
indefensible, and requesting His Majesty’s 


Colonies what are the present pre- 
scribed conditions agreed to by the 
French Government in relation to adult 
and child labour, male and female, in 
the New Hebrides. 


THe UNDER-SECRETARY ror tHz 
COLONIES (Mr. Cuurcuitt, Manchester, 
N.W.): The instructions of the French 
Government to the French High Com- 
missioner on the subject of native labour 
in the New Hebrides are contained in 
the third enclosure to M. Geoffray’s note 
of 29th August last, which appears in 
the Parliamentary Paper being published 
to-day. 


British Indians in the Transvaal. 

Sir H. COTTON (Nottinghamshire, 
E.): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies if he can state 
the number of British Indians in the 
Transvaal who had submitted themselves 
for registration under the Asiatic Law 
Amendment (Registration) Act up to 
3lst December, 1907. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I would refer 
the hon. Member to page 61 of Cd. 3887 
showing that 409 applications to register 
had been received up to 11th November. 
No later figures have been received. 


Stir H. COTTON: I beg to ask the 





Government to take such steps as may 





Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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if he can state the number of British 
Indians who are known to have entered 
the Transvaal without a permit, or with 
permits alleged to be false, during the 
years 1906 and 1907. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The information 
on this subject in the possession of His 
Majesty’s Government is included in the 
Blue-book, Cd. 3887, pages 14-21. In 
a speech of the Colonial Secretary of the 
Transvaal at Pretoria on 4th January, 
it is stated that during the last five years 
there have been 1,500 prosecutions of 
Indians for the offences mentioned by 
the hon. Member. 


Nyassaland Governor's Council. 
*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
{ beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies when non-official mem- 
bers will be appointed to the Council of 
the Governor of Nyassaland. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The unofficial 
members of the Legislative Council of 
Nyassaland will be appointed on the 
return of the Governor, who leaves 
England about the middle of February. 


*Mr. REES: I regret I did not catch 
the Answer. Do I understand the 
appointments will not be made till the 
return of the Governor ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes. 


Northern Nigerian Railway. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether a zone 
two miles wide along the Northern 
Nigerian Railway has been declared 
State property; and, if so, whether it is 
intended to alienate this land permanently 
or on temporary leases at periodically 
revised rents. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The attention of 
the High Commissioner was called some 
time ago to the importance of securing to 
the State the enhanced value of the land 
through which the railway will pass. 
He has not yet reported what has actually 
been done, but he is now on his way to 
England, and will be consulted on his 
arrival. Steps have been taken to safe- 
guard public interests in this matter. 
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Public Land in the Federated Malay 
tates. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the alienation of 1,231,157 acres of public 
land in the Federated Malay States up to 
the end of the year 1906; whether land 
so alienated is put up to public auction or 
sold privately ; if put up to public auction 
what notice is given of such sale, and is a 
reasonable reserve price put upon the 
land; and will he consider the advisa- 
bility of stopping the permanent aliena- 
tion of public land and minerals. 





Mr. CHURCHILL: The hon. Mem- 
ber’s figures are correct. There has been 
great demand for land for the purpose of 
planting rubber. Land may be alienated 
with or without auction, but mining land 
is almost invariably put up to auction. 
In such cases a reserve price is fixed by 
the Resident. Ido not know what notice 
is given of a sale by auction, but the 
Residents may be trusted to see that 
sufficient notice is given to secure the 
necessary competition. Agricultural land 
is not, as a rule, sold by auction but is 
granted in return for the payment of a 
premium, which is fixed according to the 
class of land, and for an annual quit rent 
which may be periodically revised at 
intervals of thirty years. Mining land 
is granted on lease for a term of years 
and not in perpetuity. For further 
details I would refer the hon. Member to 
the land and mining enactments of the 
Federated Malay States, which will be 
found in the Library of this House. 
The Secretary of State sees no reason at 
present for altering a system which is 
understood to work well and has attracted 
much-needed capital to the Federated 
Malay States. 





Malagasy Labour in the Transvaal 
Mines. 

Mr. MITCHELL-THOMSON (Lanark- 
shire, N.W.): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether His Majesty’s Government has 
information with regard to any negotia- 
tions between the Governments of Mada- 
gascar and the Transvaal for the pro- 
vision of Malagasy labour for the Trans- 
vaal mines; and whether he will lay 


Papers on the subject. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL : 
Government has inquired of the Secretary 
of State whether the French Government 


would be prepared to sanction the re- | 


cruitment of native labour in Madagascar, 
and in reply the Transvaal Government 
is being invited to give particulars as to 
the proposed terms of recruitment. 


Native Affairs Commission in Natal. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether he can inform the House if action 
has been taken, or is about to be taken, 
in Natal on the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Native Affairs Commission 
contained in the Report laid before Parlia- 
ment, and in particular with regard to 
the abolition of compulsory labour, the 
desirability of open inquiry or trial 
where deprivation of rights may be in- 
tended, adequate means for acquainting 
natives with contemplated legislation, 
the improvement of police methods and 
avoidance of unnecessary arrest and 
handcuffing of kraal-heads, compensa- 
tion to native missions, and reconsidera- 
tion of the action of the Native Trust in 
dismantling places of worship. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I cannot give 
precise information, but ministers have 
stated that they intend to carry out 
certain administrative recommendations 
of the Commission, and that they in part 
have done so. They have also given an 
assurance to the Parliament of the 
Colony that they will introduce legisla- 
tion toimplement as far asis possible the 
proposals of the Commission, but. they 
state that they cannot deal with the 
Report as applying to the whole Colony 
pending a settlement of the matters 
averred to be a cause of unrest in Zulu- 


land. 


British Civil Servants in the Transvaal. 

‘Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s, Han- 
over Square): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, how 
many British civil servants have been 
reduced since the grant of responsible 
Government to the Transvaal; and 


whether, having regard to the public 
assurances. given by Sir A. Lawley and 
Sir R. Solomon, any and what steps have 
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been taken by His Majesty’s Government 
to secure to them any consideration for 
their loss of employment. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s Question is not quite clear 
in its terms. He speaks of British Civil 
Servants, of which there were only three, 
and suitable employment has been found 
for them. If he means Transvaal Civil 
Servants of British birth, I fear I cannot 
answer the Question, as I cannot dis- 
tinguish them in that way. The Civil 
Service was notoriously overstaffed, and 
many retrenchments have taken place 
on the authority of a Royal Commission, 
both in the period of Crown Colony 
Government and under _ Responsible 
Government. I would desire to say that 
the Secretary of State is anxious to find 
places here and in the Colonies for well 
qualified men, and that some have 
already been provided for. 


# Mr. LYTTELTON : I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he is aware that, in 1899, Major 
McInerney, being then a barrister in 
active practice in Melbourne, left his 
professional duties to serve as an officer 
in the Victorian contingent in the Boer 
War, and was seriously wounded in that 
service; that he was afterwards ap- 
pointed chief magistrate of the Court 
of Pretoria under martial law, resident 
magistrate of Krugersdorp under the 
civil administration, on the terms, as 
promised by Sir Richard Solomon, that 
pension rights would be attached to the 
office ; that he was seconded to act as 
chairman of the Central Judicial Com- 
mission, and charged with the heavy 
and responsible duty of inquiring into 
and adjudicating upon the claims for com- 
pensation for war damage and on military 
receipts, and after completion of that 
task resumed his office as resident magis- 
trate ; that he was retired from the service 
of the Transvaal Government in Sept- 
ember, 1907, without pension; and 
whether, in view of the recorded testi- 
mony to the value of his services by 
Lord Milner and Lord Selborne, and to, 
the pledges made by: the representatives 
of the King in the Transvaal, His Majesty's 
Government have taken any, and what, 
steps to secure the fulfilment of those 


pledges in respect of Major McInerney’s 
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eight years of strenuous and able service 
to the Crown, 


Questions. 518: 


Belgian Government with regard to the 
proposed annexation of the Congo Free 
State ; and, if so, whether he can inform 
the House as to the attitude taken up by 
His Majesty’s Government. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The facts are I 
believe generally as stated in the Ques- 
tion, though I cannot agree that any | 
promise of pension was made to Major Mc-| Mr. RUNCIMAN: The Belgian Parlia- 
Inerney which in the absence of a general | ment having not yet decided what terms 
pension law could confer any special rights | as regards the Congo Free State shall be 





upon him ; nor is there anything which | 
materially differentiates his case from that | 


of many other public officers in the 
Transvaal who were retrenched at the 
time when the right hon. Member was 


himself holding the seal of office as | 


Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
Secretary of State fully appreciated 


the value of the services which Major | 


McInerney rendered in South Africa 
and was glad recently to have an oppor- 
tunity of recognising those services by 
submitting his name to His Majesty 


for an honour, but he is not prepared | 
to press his claims on the Transvaal | 


Government, 


Mr. LYTTELTON : Is this a typical | 
case of the reductions which have taken | 


place ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am 
there are no circumstances differentiating 
this case from those of other persons 
with respect to the claim for pensions. 


Sir Harry Maclean. 
Mr. MACLEAN (Bath): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


whether he can give any informationas | 
to the prospects of the immediate release | 


of Sir Harry Maclean from captivity in 
Morocco. 


THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, Dews- 
bury, for Sir Epwarp Grey): We have 
just received a telegram from our represen - 
tative at Tangier stating that Raisuli has 
informed him that he will bring in Kaid 
Maclean this evening. 


Congo Free State. 
_ Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
‘Foreign Affairs, whether any representa- 


advised | 


submitted as to the transfer of the State, 
the time has not yet come, in the opinion 
/of His Majesty’s Government, for any 
formal representations as to the condi- 
tions which they consider should prevail 
in the Congo State after the transfer has 
been made. Both the Belgian and the 
Congolese Governments are, however, 
| well aware of the views held by His 
| Majesty’s Government upon this point. 


Shanghai Opium Dens. 

Sir H. COTTON: I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
whether he is aware that, in accordance 
| with the Chinese opium edict, all opium 
dens in the Native city of Shanghai, to the 
number of 700, have been closed, and that 
no steps have been taken to close 1,600 
opium dens in the international settle- 
/ment which is under the control of 
the Shanghai Municipal Council; and 
whether His Majesty’s Government will 
adopt measures to ensure that the anti- 
opium campaign in China is not dis- 
couraged and thwarted by the reluctance 
of the municipal council to co-operate 
| with the Chinese authorities. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : The facts as regards 
theeclosing of the opium saloons in the 
| Native city at Shanghai and their reten- 

tion in the International Settlement are 
| as stated in the Question. The Municipal 
| Council are responsible to the ratepayers 
of the Settlement, and are not under the 
control of His Majesty’s Government. 
The Council have decided not to issue 
any further licenses, but it is understood 
that they do not consider they would be 
justified in doing more pending reference 
to the ratepayers at their annual meeting, 
which takes place in March next. His 
Majesty’s Government will use all the 
influence in their power to ensure that 
bona fide efforts on the part of the Chinese 
authorities to diminish the opium habit. 





tions whatever have been‘made to the 


in China are not thwarted but encouraged. 
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Persian Petroleum Concession. 

Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether he is aware 
that Indian troops have been despatched 
into Persian territory for the purpose 
of protecting a petroleum concession 
granted to a British subject; whether 
this step has been taken with the consent 
of the Persian Government and with 


that of the Turkish and Russian Govern- | 
ments, parties to the frontier Treaty | 
whether | 


between Turkey and Persia ; 
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the amount of the damage. As far as 
my right hon. friend is aware no damage 
has recently been caused to British 
property at any other town in Morocco. 


Russo-Japanese War—British Shipping 
laims. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE: I beg to ask the 





Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if there are any outstanding cases with 
regard to compensation for damage 
or loss incurred by British ships during 
the Russo-Japanese War. 


it is intended to reinforce the Indian | 

troops in question; and whether the | Mr.** RUNCIMAN: My ight™ hon. 
expenses of their despatch into Persian | friend regrets to state that most of these 
territory will be defrayed by Persia, | cases are still outstanding. Though 
by the Government of India, by this His Majesty's Government have re- 





country, or by the British concession- 
aire. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: The consular 


escort at Ahwaz has been temporarily | 


reinforced by twenty men and two 
officers. This step has been rendered 
necessary by the disturbed state of the 
district, and the possible danger in 
consequence to the consular staff and 
the British employees of the Oil Syndi- 
cate. It is not a matter which affects 


the frontier Treaty referred to or the | 


Governments who are parties to it. 
No objection has been raised by the 
Persian Government or any one else 
to a step which was taken solely to 
protect British persons and property. 
There is no intention of reinforcing 
the troops in question. The expenses 
ofitheir despatch into Persian territory 
are being shared by British and Indian 
funds. 


The Disturbances in Morocco. 

Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington): I 
beg-to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he can give an estimate 
of the amount of damage caused to 
British property at Casablanca and 
other towns in Morocco. 

Ip 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: My right hon. 
friend has not sufficient information 
to enable him to give even an approxi- 
mate estimate of the damage done at 
Casablanca. 
undesirable to do so, as it will be the 
duty of the International Commission 
which is to meet at that port to assess 


It would in any case be | 


peatedly called attention to the case 
|of the “Knight Commander,” and 
pressed for a reply to their proposal 
'that the matter should be referred to 
arbitration, no answer has—down to 
the present time—been received from the 
Russian Government. His Majesty’s 
|Government are also awaiting replies 
| to communications they have addressed 
'to the Imperial Government in regard 
|to the case of the “ Calchas,” and the 
claims arising in connection with the 
detention of the Peninsular and Oriental 
| Steamer ‘‘ Malacca” in the Red Sea. 
|The cases of the “ Hipsang,” “St. 
| Kilda,” * Tkhona,” and ‘ Oldhamia” 
/are still pending in various stages, 
| before,the Russian Prize Courts. 


| 

| Mr. BELLOC: Do I understand 
/our Government is pressing for com- 
| pensation or damages in the case of 


| the “ Malacca ” ? 

Mr. RUNCIMAN: No Sir. What our 
| Government has done is to put forward 
'the claims which have been made in 
| respect of the detention of the “ Malacca ” 
in the Red Sea. 


| 
| 


: Irish Council Bill. 

Captain CRAIG: ' I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister whether it is the Govern- 
ment’s intention to re-introduce an 
Irish Council Bill this session. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. 
E.): No, Sir. 


AsquitH, Fifeshire, 
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Blocking Motions. 

Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Prime Minister whether 
he intends to propose the promised 
Amendment to the Standing Orders 
dealing with anticipatory Motions. 


Srr CHARLES McLAREN (Leicester- 
shire, Boswell): I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer what steps the 
Government propose to carry out the 
recommendations of the Committee ap- 
pointed last session to consider the | 
subject of blocking Notices of Motions 
given in this House. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The Amendments 
to the Standing Orders will be placed 
on the Paper immediately, and they 
can be moved at any time that we can 
be assured that they can pass as un- 
opposed Resolutions. 


Mr. LEIF JONES (Westmorland, 
Appleby): Are hon. Members to be left 
entirely at the mercy of the proposed 
Amendments being made without opposi- 
tion in the House ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: The Prime Minister 
said—and, I think, I said—we were 
prepared only to move these Amendments 
if they obtained general consent. 


Mr. LEIF JONES: Cannot the 
Government give some help to private 
Members who ballot a Motion in the 
hope of getting debate on the subject ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Hon. Members can 
take that course if they like. 


Lorp R. CECIL: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean that the Govern- 
ment will not move the Resolutions 
unless they are absolutely unopposed ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: Unless they are 
substantially unopposed. 


Children in Liverpool Public Houses. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention has 
been drawn to the statement of the Chief 
Constable of Liverpool, given in Cd. 3813, 
that the action of the Liverpool Licensing 
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of children in public houses is responsible 
for the fact that the children observed: 
to be taken into public houses in Liver- 
pool amounted to only 1-25 per public 
house per hour against 9-12 in London ; 
and whether the same method of checking 
this evil can be recommended by the 
Home Office to other licensing benches. 


*THe UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tae HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Herperr Samvuet, York- 
shire, Cleveland) : The Secretary of State 
does not find that the Chief-Constable of 
Liverpool committed himself to so definite 
a statement as my hon. friend attributes 
to him; but there can be no doubt that 
the views of a licensing authority on 
the question of the admission of women 
and children into public houses must 
have a strong influence on the license- 
holders within their district. The Secre- 
tary of State has no power to advise 
licensing authorities in this matter; but 
he is sure that they must all be fully 
alive to a question which is so much in 
the public mind at the moment, and 
which will be dealt with in coming 
legislation. 


Sunday Police Duty in the Metropolis. 

Mr. SEAVERNS (Lambeth, Brixton) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department it his attention 
has been called to the fact that, under 
new regulations framed by the Com- 
missioner of Police, members of the 
Metropolitan Police force have to perform 
point duty for eight consecutive hours 
on Sunday, without an interval for rest 
or refreshment ; and will he arrange that 
an interval of at least half an hour for 
these purposes be allowed them. 


Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: The 
alteration in the hours of duty which my 
hon. friend mentions affects a limited 
of stations and was made by the Com- 
missioner for the convenience of the men. 
The Commissioner may be trusted to 
so arrange that the constables referred 
to have proper opportunities for taking 
necessary refreshment. 


The Imprisoned Woman Suffragists. 

Mr. BRODIE (Surrey, Reigate) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 











523 
that certain ladies recently imprisoned 
for making political demonstrations have 
been placed in the second division in 
Holloway Prison, and are being treated 
as ordinary criminals; whether this is 
contrary to the accepted practice of 
treating political offenders as first-class 
misdemeanants; and whether he can 
arrange that they should be treated in 
the same way as ladies imprisoned for 
similar demonstrations in 1906. 


Questions. 


*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: My hon. 
friend is mistaken in thinking that these 
ladies are being treated as ordinary 
criminals. The second division of 
prisoners was established for the purpose 
-of separating from ordinary prisoners of 
the third-class persons of previously good 
character convicted of minor offences. 
Whether a prisoner should be placed in 
the first, second or third class is a matter 
in the discretion of the magistrate. The 
ladies referred to in the hon. Member’s 
Question have committed offences against 
the ordinary law, and the Secretary of 
State sees no reason to interfere with the 
magistrate’s decision that they should 
be treated in the second division. 


Extinction of Licences. 

Mr. GIBBS (Bristol, W.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether he will state the 
total number of licences for the sale 
-of intoxicating liquor which have been 
extinguished under the provisions of 
the Act of 1904; and whether he will 
give the average annual net reduction 
in the number of on-licences, for a period 
of ten years before the Act of 1904 came 
into operation, and the average annual 
net reduction in the number of the 
same class of licences which has been 
subsequently effected under that Act. 


*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: The 
hon. Member wil) find the information 
he desires in the Annual Volumes of 
Licensing Statistics. The compilation 
of the volume for 1907 is not yet com- 
plete, but the Secretary of State can 
give the following figures as approxi- 
mately correct. In the three years 


1905-6-7, the renewal of about 3,332 
on-licences was refused subject to com- 
pensation under the Act of 1904, but 
a certain number of these await the 
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payment which will actually extinguish 
them. The total number paid for and 
extinguished before 31st December last, 
is about 2,669, showing an average annual 
reduction of 889 licences under the Act 
of 1904. In addition, there was an 
annual average reduction without com- 
pensation of 418 licences—due to various 
causes. After deducting the average 
number of new licences granted (fifty- 
five) the net average annual reduction 
for the three years is about 1,250, as 
compared with an average of 386 for 
the period of ten years before the Act 
of 1904 came into operation. 


Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS (Lincoln) : 
Does not this represent a reduction of 
one and a half licences for each licensing 
district in England and Wales ? 


*Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL: Will the 
hon. Member please give notice of that 
Question ? 


Lighthouse Administration. 

Mr. W. R. REA (Scarborough): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether he is yet in a position 
to state when the Report of the Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into 
the lighthouse administration of the 
United Kingdom will be laid upon the 
Table of the House. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Lioyp-Grorge, Car- 
narvon Boroughs): I am informed that 
the Royal Commission have made their 
Report, which has been submitted to 
the King. It will, no doubt, be laid 
on the Table in the course of a few days. 


Port of London New Stock. 

Mr. WOOD : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade if he has received 
an answer from the London County 
Council to his inquiry, whether the 
Council is willing to assist the proposed 
Port of: London authority by giving 
its guarantee to the new stock, as re- 
commended by the Royal Commission 
on the Port of London, and proposed 
in the Bill of the late Government. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Yes, Si. 
But though I emphasised the importance 
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of the Board of Trade’s knowing the 
attitude and intentions of the London 
County Council while preparing their 
Bill, I do not gather from the reply I 
received that the matter has been dis- 
cussed by the Council. That reply 
informed me that the Rivers Committee 
were unable to recommend the Council 
to come to any decision, until they 
knew the main lines on which the Govern- 
ment intend to deal with the matter, 
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Mr. JOHN BURNS: The latest infor- 
mation at my disposal shows that in the 
week ended 25th January there were 
4,075 persons for whom employment was 
provided by distress committees outside 
London upon work which was undertaken 
by the distress committees or to the cost 
of which they were contributing. The 
‘number for whom employment was 
provided by the Central (Unemployed) 
Body for London on Friday last was 








but that some of their members would | 1,724. The amount which up to the 
be glad to confer with me on the whole | present time I have advanced out of the 
subject. I shall, of course, gladly avail | Parliamentary grant is £62,747. This is 
myself of this offer, and I am already | of course exclusive of any payments 
in personal touch with the Chairman | made in Scotland and Ireland by the 
of the Council, and of the Rivers Com-| Local Government Boards for those 
mittee. I am, however, quite without | countries. There were 175 men em- 
any Official information as to the views | ployed by the Central Body at work in 
of the Council as a whole. | the grounds of the Alexandra Palace on 
Friday, and the number was to be in- 
creased to 200 to-day, whilst to-morrow 

. | thirty men will be set to work on the 
I beg to ask the President of the Local | Dvilding. The payments out of the grant 
tovernment Board if the Board allows |" tespect of work at the palace amount 

to £8,403. Ido not contemplate making 


corporations and other local authorities | °° **: k for th. 
to vary subsequently the conditions on | #Y ‘urther payments for this purpose. 


which loans have been raised in the | 
public market by such authorities ; and, 
if so, under what Act. 


Local Loans. 
Mr. HART-DAVIES (Hackney, N.) 


The Small Holdings Act, 1907. 

| Mr. FORSTER-BOULTON (Hunting- 
'donshire, Ramsey): I beg to ask the 

Tae PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL | President of the Local Government 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joxn | Board if his attention has been called to 
Burns, Battersea): The Local Govern- | the fact that certain county councils have 
ment Board would not sanction any | interpreted the Small Holdings Act, 
arrangement that would have the effect of | 1907, and the Acts incorporated in it, 
varying the conditions on which a loan in such a manner that the capital sum 
had been raised by a local authority | expended on the purchase of land must 





unless the variation was made with the 
consent of the lender. 


Unemployed Relief Works. 

Mr. ALDEN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board if he can state the number of men 
at present on relief works in connection 
with distress committees in different 
parts of the country, and the total 
amount granted out of the funds at his 
disposal ; whether he can also state the 
number of men engaged upon relief works 
at the Alexandra Palace, together with 
the amount granted up to the present 
date; and whether he entertains any 
hope of being able to make further grants 
for this work in the near future ; and, if 
so, upon what conditions. 





/not exceed an amount the interest of 
| which can be met by a penny rate, not- 
| withstanding that the land purchased 
is let for a rent equal to, or greater than, 
‘the interest on the capital expended, 
the rates, taxes, and expenses of manage- 
ment; and if he will consider it advisable 
to issue a fresh circular to county councils 
giving instruction on this subject. 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: My attention has 
been called to this matter. The Law 
Officers of the Crown advised in 1893 that, 
in considering whether the limit prescribed 
by Sub-section (2) of Section 18 of the 
Small Holdings Act, 1892, was likely to 
| be exceeded, a county council might 
have regard to any receipts which might 
reasonably be expected to come into 
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account during the year and to be avail- 
able in reduction of the expenses incurred 
under the Act, and it is now made clear 
by Section 8 of the Act of last session 
that this view of the law is correct. J 
will consider the suggestion that a circular 
should be issued on the subject. 





Elementary Schools Building Grant. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- 
westry): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education if he will state 
how the £100,000 included in the Appro- 
priation Bill of 1907 for the purpose of 
building elementary schools has been 
allocated ; and what rules or considera- 
tions have governed the allocation of 
the grants. 


Lorp R. CECIL: At the same time 
may I ask the President of the Board of 
Education what steps have been taken 
towards the allotment of the giant of 
£100,000 for school building ; whether 
it is proposed to make any grants in 
Wales; and, if so, in what parishes. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE: I beg also to ask 
the President of the Board of Education 
if he will give a list of the townships in 
which new elementary schools are to be 
erected with the assistance of the grant 
of £100,000 sanctioned in the Appro- 
priation Act of 1907. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): The distribution of 
these grants is governed by regulations 
laid before Parliament last session. A 
considerable number of applications, 
both from England and Wales, have 
been received, but until the preliminary 
inquiries have been completed I am not 
in a position to state the cases in which 
a grant will be made. A statement 
will, however, be presented to the 
House as soon as the outstanding appli- 
cations have all been decided. 


Lorp R. CECIL: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it is the 
intention to hold a public inquiry in 
each case before 2 grant is made ? 


Mr. McKENNA: Oh, no, 


{COMMONS} 
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Lorp R. CECIL: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman mean departmental in- 
quiries ? 


Quest ‘ons. 


Mr. McKENNA : 


quiries. 


Departmental in- 


Mr, PIKE PEASE: When does he 


think a statement will probably be 
made ? 
Mr. McKENNA: Probably it will 


be ready some time next month, but 
not, I think, until then. 


Mr. BOWLES: No statement will be 
made until the money has been allocated ? 


Mr. McKENNA: The money will 
be allocated in accordance with the 
regulations. When the money has been 
allocated a statement will be made. 
It could not be made until the money 
has been allocated. 


Lorp R. CECIL: Would it not be 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to make a statement before the end of 
next month as to the sums the Depart- 
ment had already determined to allocate ? 


Mr. McKENNA: No, I will make 
a complete statement as soon as the 
money has been allocated. 


Corporal Punishment in the Manchester 
Grammar School, 


Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON (Northum- 
berland, Tyneside): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education 
whether, in view of the evidence of public 
feeling having been aroused in conse- 
quence of the protests of certain members 
of the Manchester City Council, the 
parent, and others in March last, against 
the stripping and birching of a boy at 
the Manchester Grammar School, he will 
issue an order prohibiting the stripping 
of boys without consent of the parents, 
for the purpose of inflicting corporal 
punishment, in all schools receiving 
grants from public funds derived from 
taxation. 


Mr. McKENNA: The Board of Edu- 
cation require to be satisfied that a school 
receiving grants from public funds 1s 
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properly conducted, and might insist on 
the alteration of a system of discipline 
of which they disapproved. But I do 
not think the case to which the hon. 
Member refers is one in which the Board 
should interfere with the discretion of 
the Governing Body and the headmaster, 
and it does not appear to me expedient 
to lay down a general rule on the subject. 


Small Holdings. 

Mr. TREVELYAN (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Elland): I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether the attention of the Board of 
Agriculture has been called to the fact | 
that circulars have been issued by some 


county and parish councils inviting 
applications for small holdings and | 


allotments under the limited provisions | 
of the Act of 1892, which require the | 
purchase of the land by the small holder, 


and ignoring the provisions for leasing | 


land under the Act of 1907 ; and whether, 
in view of the discouraging effect which | 
this may have on many would-be appli- | 
cants, the Board will take steps to advise 
the councils to advertise the whole of the 
opportunities available under the new 
Act of 1907. 


THe TREASURER or tHE HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir E. Srracuey, Somersetshire, 
S.): Our attention has been directed to 
one instance in wh ch circulars have been 
issued by a parish council which is open 
to the objection to which my hon. friend 
refers, and we are in communication 


So far as our information goes the case | 
is an exceptional one, but if others come 
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|W. Rosson, South Shields) : 


(the name of the Crown. 
to preventing the abuse of this criminal 
procedure, reliance is placed by us upon 
the vigilance of the magistrates and on 
'the penalties 
with the county council respecting it.) prosecution and perjury. 
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Str EDWARD STRACHEY: We 


have for some time past been making 
inquiry into this matter, but up to the 
present we have not obtained any definite 
information that any offence under the 
Merchandise Marks Acts has been com- 
mitted. The matter will continue to 
receive attention, and proceedings will 
at once be instituted if the necessary 
evidence of any infringement of the law 
is forthcoming. 


Crown Prosecutions—Druce Perjury Case. 

Mr. MACLEAN: I beg to ask Mr. 
Attorney-General, whether, in view of 
the facts disclosed in the recent Druce 
perjury prosecution, he will consider the 


advisability of devising such means as 
| will in the future prevent the use of 


| the name of the Crown in crimina! courts 
for private ends as distinguished from 
| the vindication of public justice. 

THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir 
I think it 
is highly undesirable we should take 


|away from private persons the right to 
(apply for criminal process. 
_would involve a complete change in our 
| system and would throw great additional 
| expense on the taxpayer. 
desirable that all criminal proceedings, 


To e@ so 


It seems to me 


being, as they are, in respect of alleged 
offences against the State, should be in 
With regard 


attached to malicious 
I should be 


glad to consider any further means my 
hon. friend may suggest having the same 


under our notice we shall be glad to give /end in view. 


effect to the suggestion of my hon. friend. | 
} 
Dutch Skim Milk Cheese. | 
Mr. A. L. STANLEY (Cheshire, Eddis- | 
bury): I beg to ask the hon. Member | 
for South Somerset, as representing the | 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether his attention has been drawn to | 
the fact that Dutch skim-milk cheese is 
being imported into and sold in this | 
country under the name of Dutch 
Cheshire cheese; and whether he can | 


take any steps to prevent the buying | LORD-LIEUTENANT or 
public being imposed on by such a de- | (Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.): 
scription. 


VOL. CLXXXIII. 


[FourRTH SERIES. } 


Mail Robberies in Ireland. 
Captain CRAIG: I beg to ask the 


Postmaster-General how many cases of 
robbery and attempted robbery of His 
Majesty’s mails in Ireland were reported 
to the police during the past thirteen 
months ; 
/and in how many cases were the per- 
petrators convicted. 


how many arrests were made ; 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY To THE 
IRELAND 
My right 


| hon. friend has asked me to answer this. 


T 
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Seven such cases have been reported 


Questions. 


during the past thirteen months. In| 
none of these were any arrests made or | 
‘includes two cases of firing at and 


prosecutions instituted. 


The ‘Ulster Guardian.” 
Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): 


{COMMONS} 


I beg to ask the Vice-President of the | 


Department of Agriculture for Ireland, 
how long the advertisements of the 
Department have been inserted in the 
Ulster Guardian; and what amount 
has been paid or is owing to this paper to 
3lst December, 1907, for such advertise- 
ments. 


VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
AGRICULTURE 


THE 
DEPARTMENT or 


' 


For IRELAND (Mr. T. W. RuvussELt, | 


Tyrone, 8.): The date is August 3rd, 
1907: the amount, £12 Ils. 6d. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT: Has the hon. 
Gentleman any financial interest direct 
or indirect in the paper ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : None whatever. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT: Has the hon. 
Gentleman ever seen a list of shareholders 
in the paper which includes his wife’s 
name ? 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: I adhere to my 
Answer. 


Disturbed State in Ireland—Outrages in 
Galway. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been called to the dis- 
turbed state of the district of Gort, 
county Galway; whether he will state 
the number of outrages reported from 
this district during the past twelve 
months, specifying the number of cases 
of firmg at and wounding the person, 
firing into dwelling houses, and incendiary 
fires, respectively ; whether during the 
last three months the outrages have 
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curred in the constabulary district of 
Gort during the twelve months ending 
31st January, 1908, is forty-one, which 


Questions. 


wounding, fourteen cases of firing into 
dwellings, and five cases of incendiary 
fire. Of the forty-one cases, ten occurred 
in the three months last past, eighteen 
in the preceding three months, and six 
and seven respectively in the two earlier 
periods of three months. The normal 
police force of the district consists of 
thirty-eight men. In August last an 
extra force of eleven men was sent to the 
district, and during the past month 
the force has been further strengthened 
by the addition of forty-four men. 


Mr. DUFFY (Galway, 8.): Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware of the fact 
that the agent on this property in the 


| course of the last few weeks was fined 


for assaulting a tenant in the rent office, 


/ and that on the evening ef 22nd January 


| Ryan, a 


been more numerous than at any previous | 


period ; and whether he will explain 
why no adequate measures have been 
taken to deal with this disorder. 


Mr. BIRRELL: 


the same agent fired several shots at the 
people, to their fear and terror? Are 
these outrages included in the list ? 

Mr. BIRRELL: 


I hope they are. 


Doorns Outrage. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
report of the shooting of Mr. Patrick 
national school teacher, at 
Doorns, East Clare, on 23rd January ; 
whether he has any information as to 
the reason for the outrage ; and whether 
any arrests have been made. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The reply to the 
first part of the Question is in the affirma- 
tive. It would be contrary to practice 
to state the opinion, if any, of the police 
as to the motive for an offence. The 
police have not yet succeeded in obtaining 
evidence which would justify them in 
making an arrest. 


Wicklow Outrage. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether it has been reported 
to him that at Summerhill, Wicklow, on 


The number of the night of 25th January, two officers 
serious offences reported as having oc-) of the constabulary were shot while: 
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Questions. 


standing beneath a street lamp; 
whether any persons have been arrested. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The facts are as stated 
in the Question. Five persons have been 
arrested and are now on remand. 


Carrowbane Outrage. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
Sunday night, 26th January, shots were 
fired outside the house of Mr. Cooney, 
a farmer at Carrowbane, near Gort, 
with an intimidatory purpose ; whether 
this farmer has been previously molested, 
and on what grounds ; and whether any 
action has been taken in reference to 
the matter. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The facts are as 
stated in the first part of the Question. 
In the month of December last part of a 
boundary fence on Mr. Cooney’s farm 
was injured. The police have made 
full inquiries in the matter, but so far 
have not succeeded in bringing the 
offender to justice. 


Dromindoora Outrage. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenaat 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
report of a shooting outrage at the 
house of a farmer, named Macnamara, at 
Dromindoora, East Clare; and whether 
the police have taken any action in the 
matter. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The police have 
reported that John Macnamara’s house 
was fired into on the Ist and again on 
the 6th January, the circumstances on 
each occasion tending to show that 
intimidation and not personal injury 
was intended. The police have taken all 
possible steps to discover the offenders 
but without success. 


Outrage on Lord Gough's Estate. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, whether he has received 
particulars of an attack with firearms 
upon men engaged in felling trees on 
Lord Gough’s property, near Gort, on 
9th January ; 
assailants were arrested. 
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and | 


and whether any of the | 
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Mr. BIRRELL: I have received a 
report of the offence referred to, which 
was committed on 8th January. Two 
men were injured by pellets of shot. 
The offenders were disguised and the 
injured persons were unable to identify 
any of them. No arrests have been 
made. 


Ballinard Outrage. 

Mr. LONSDALE: TIT beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will state the nature 
of the outrage committed on 8th January, 
at the residence of Mrs. Cooper-Chad- 
wick, at Ballinard, Tipperary ; whether 
this ladv has been under police protec- 
tion and, if so, for what reason; and 
whether the persons who committed 
this outrage have been discovered. 


Mr. BIRRELL: On the evening of 
7th January an explosion took place 
outside Mrs. Cooper-Chadwick’s house. 
It was found that a wheel-box contain- 
ing powder had been placed at some 
yards distance from the house and 
exploded. The distance at which the 
explosion took place was such that the 
building was not materially injured. 
Mrs. Cooper-Chadwick had __ recently 
evicted a tenant. At the time of the 
outrage she was receiving protection 
by police patrols, and she has since been 
afforded closer protection. The offen- 
ders have not been discovered. 


Mr. CULLINAN (Tipperary, 8.): Is 
it not the fact that at the time of the 
committal of this outrage friendly negotia- 
tions were proceeding for the sale of 
this estate, and have not the tenants and 
the local bodies condemned it as the 
work of the outrage-monger ? 


[No Answer was returned.] 


Scariff Outrage. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has received a 
report that the house of Mr. William 
Young, D.C., at Scariff, was fired into 
on the night of 6th January ; whether 
anything is known as to the cause ofthe 
outrage ; and whether any arrests have 
been made. 


T 2 
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Mr. BIRRELL: Mr. Young’s house 
was fired into on the night of 6th January. 


No motive for the offence can be assigned 
by the police. No arrests have been 


made. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) : 





{COMMONS} 
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the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether, 
in view of the representations which have 
been addressed to him, he will endeavour 
to have Ireland included in the proposed 
Licensing Bill. 


Mr. BIRRELL : Having regard to the 


Can the right hon. Gentleman or his law | differences which exist between the 
advisers not devise some means or take | | licensing laws of Ireland and those of 
some steps whereby some person or| England, it is not intended to include 





persons who must be responsible for those | 
outrages may be brought to justice ? | 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal,8.) : 


Take Mr. Craig into consultation. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.) : Send 
for Lord Ashtown. | 
Edenvale Evicted Tenant. 

*Mr. HALPIN (Clare, W.): I beg to 





ask the Chief Secretary te the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is| 
aware that Mr. Richard Stackpoole, of | 
Edenvale, Ennis, evicted John Haugh, 
his wife, and eight young children at) 
Farrihy, two weeks ago ; whether he will | 
use his influence with the Estates Com- | 
missioners to take action in this case by | 
serving Mr. Stackpoole with notice that | 
they may be able to reinstate this family. | 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- | 
missioners inform me that, having regard | 
to the recent date of the eviction, the case | 
referred to in the Question is not one to | 


which the compulsory powers of the) 
Evicted Tenants Act of last session could | 
be applied. Purchase 
respect of the estate referred to have, | 
however, been lodged with the Commis- | 
sioners, and they will inquire into the | 
matter of the eviction when the estate | 
comes to be dealt with in due course. 


*Mr. HALPIN: May I ask the right 
hon. Gentleman whether it is a fact that 
at the recent quarter sessions at Kilrush-— 
the capital of West Clare—the County 
Court Judge was presented with white 
gloves, and that he complimented the 
Grand Jury on the peaceable state of the 
division of this county, and whether 
harsh evictions like Haugh’s may bring 
disturbances in the divisions ? 


agreements in | 


‘Ireland and the Licensing Bill. 
Mr. BARRIE (Londonderry, N.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 





|of Ireland, 





Ireland in the proposed Licensing Bill of 
this session. I hope, however, that 


| licensing legislation in respect of Ireland 
| will not be long delayed. 


Mr. BARRIE: Did not the Prime 
Minister tell a deputation in 1906 
that Ireland had special claims for in- 


| clusion in any temperance legislation ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: Yes, but the differ- 


‘ence in the Jaws of the two countries 


makes it almost impossible to combine the 
‘reform for the two countries in one Act. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman give a pledge to intro- 
duce temperance legislation for Ireland 
next year. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir. 


Irish Land Purchase. 


Mr. BARRIE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
whether he will state the 


‘total amount of advances applied for 
/in connection with purchase agreements 
| lodged under the 1903 Land Act, the 
| ennenet of advances sanctioned to 3lst 


| December, 1907, the amount at present 
available for completing sales, and what 
| further amount is expected to be required 


| by 31st March next. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The following are 
the figures up to 3lst December, 1907 : 
In respect of direct sales 135,285 purchase 
agreements had been lodged representing 
advances amounting to £49,096,779. 
Of this sum, the amount of advances 
sanctioned was £15,991,343, covering 
36,319 cases ; of which £15,304,844, 
representing 34,465 cases, had _ been 
actually advanced. In addition the 
Estates Commissioners had agreed to 
purchase estates comprising 10,135 hold- 
ings for £3,343,579, of which £2,857,945, 
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representing 8,569 holdings, had been | Education for Ireland have since issued 
advanced to vendors. The Congested a regulation in contravention of that. 
District Board had agreed to purchase | scheme, and have refused to pay fees 
estates comprising 6,966 holdings for | for the teaching of Irish as an ordinary 
£1,208,659, of which £1,142,039 had been | subject within school hours. 

advanced in respect of 6,616 holdings. 
The amount available for advances on 
3lst January was £86,198. The Estates 
Commissioners anticipate thet a further 
sum of £1,000,000 will be required before 
31st March next. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The total amount 
expended by way of fees for the teaching 
of Irish as an ordinary subject in National 
Schools in the school year ended 30th 
June, 1907, was £2124 7s. 4d. The 

‘fees paid were at the rate of ls. per unit 
Irish Police Returns. of the average attendance at the Irish 

Mr. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.): I beg | class in the second and third standards, 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- | and at the rate of 2s. 6d. per unit in the 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether, in view fourth and higher standards. Prior to 
of the fact that there is not any statutory | 1906 fees were paid for Irish as an extra 
or other authority for presenting to the | subject only. In 1906 fees for all extra 
Judges on the Commission in Ireland | subjects, including Irish, were withdrawn 
the returns of crimes and offences, he will | and the fees which I have mentioned were 
consider the advisability of discontinuing | sanctioned for Irish taught as an ordinary 
the practice of presenting such returns. | school subject. The withdrawal of the 
fees for Irish as an extra subject gave 

Mr. BIRRELL: There is no statutory | rise to much dissatisfaction in Ireland, 
obligation upon the Executive Govern- | and it was therefore decided to restore 
ment to furnish returns of crime to Judges | the system of paying fees for Irish as an 
of Assize, but the Judges have the right | extra subject and upon a substantially 
under their Commission to demand from | higher scale. Consequent upon this res- 
the responsible peace officers information | toration, payment for Irish as an ordinary 
as to the state of the district. The prac- | subject ceased. 
tice of furnishing the returns in question 
has existed in Ireland for many years, | Irish Land Stock. 
and it is not intended to discontinue it. | Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 

‘I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the 

Mr. DEVLIN : Does any such practice , Exchequer, if he is yet in a position to 
obtain in Ireland. | make a statement as to what scheme he 

| proposes to adopt to deal with the cost 

Mr. BIRRELL: Yes, the ‘udges there | of the flotation of Irish Land Stock. 
heve power to call for such information. 











| 
| Mr. ASQUITH: The matter is still 
Mr. DEVLIN: But is the right hon. ! under consideration by a Departmental 
Gentleman aware that in Ireland it is Committee, but I hope to receive their 
done for the purpose of enabling political | report almost immediately and to be 
speeches to be made fro n the bench ? | able to make a statement on the subject 
at an early date. 
|No Answer was returned. | 
| Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- 

Teaching of Irish in Irish Schools. _| cestershire, E.): May I ask if the state- 

Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.): I beg) ment which the Chancellor of the 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- | Exchequer has promised with regard 
Lieutenant of Ireland, what was the total to the flotation of Irish Land 
amount expended in 1906-7 by way of! Stock will be made under circumstances 
fees for the teaching of Irish as an| which will enable a discussion to take 
ordinary subject in the national schools} place on it if required. 
under the scheme introduced by Mr. | 
Bryce in 1906; what was the scale on} Mr. ASQUITH suggested that that 
which the fees were calculated; and]| Question should be addressed to the 
whether the Commissioners of National! Prime Minister. 
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A QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. | 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL asked the | 
Speaker a Question affecting the privilege | 
of hon. Members. Mr. Ginnell, Member | 
for North Westmeath, was in prison under 


a sentence of contempt of Court, and he | 
wished to know whether, inasmuch as it | 


was important that hon. Members should 


be as little as possible obstructed in the | 


discharge of their Parliamentary duties, 


Mr. Ginnell might have free access to | 


Parliamentary tapers and Reports, and 


whether he might communicate with the | 
officials of the House in respect of putting | 


down Questions on the Paper, the Ques- 
tions to be sent to the officials without 
the supervision of any prison officials 
reading them. It had always been held, 
he submitted, in cases of imprisonment 
for contempt, that the legal right applied 
only to the detention of the man, and that 
the greatest privileges should be accorded 
to him consistent with prison discipline. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: The ordinary Papers 
which are issued to every Member of the 
House will be issued to the hon. Member 
for North Westmeath in the usual way. 
Whether he will be permitted to receive 
them, or whether he will be entitled to 
carry on any correspondence is a matter 
over which I have no control. That must 
be a matter of prison discipline. If the 
authorities of the prison in Ireland have 
no objection to the hon. Member sending 
Questions tothe Table of the House, I 
have no objection to their appearing 
on the Paper, provided that it does not 
presuppose or necessitate the appearance 
of the hon. Member here. The House 
has been officially informed that the hon. 
Member cannot be present in his place for 
some little time, and therefore it will be 
carrying things to an absurdity if his 
name appeared on the Paper and I should 
be asked to call upon him when it is known 
that he cannot be here to respond. But 
in other respects, as far as the Chair is 
concerned, there is no objection to his 
enjoying the usual privileges. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL referred to 
unstarred Questions, and pointed out that 
personally he had asked several when he 
had been in Dublin. He thought that 
the same privilege should be given to Mr. 
Ginnell. Again, he had seen frequent 


notices of letters having been addressed 
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to the Speaker from prisoners arrested 


‘for contempt of Court. If Mr. Ginnell 
chose, therefore, to address a letter to the 
Speaker, he asked that the letter should 
not pass through the ordinary supervision 
of the prison officials. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I have no control 
over the prison officials. If the letter 
reaches me I shall presume that the 
officials have passed it; in fact, I have 
received one letter from the hon. Member. 


THE ASSASSINATIONS IN) PORTUGAL. 

Mr. ASQUITH : I beg to give notice, 
on behalf of my right hon. friend the 
Prime Minister, that he will to-morrow 
move that a humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty for the purpose of ex- 
pressing the sentiments of this House 
on the assassination of His Majesty’s 
ally and friend the King of Portugal and 
the Algarves and His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Braganza. 


NEW BILLS. 


ECCLESIASTICAL DISORDERS BILL. 


“To provide for the better enforce- 
ment of the Laws relating to public 
worship and to deal with Ecclesiastical 
Disorders in the Church of England,” 
presented by Mr. M‘Arthur; supported 
by Mr. Charles Corbett, Mr. Harmood- 
Banner, Sir George Kekewich, Mr. Thomas 
Frederick Richards, Mr. Ridsdale, Mr. 
Watson Rutherford, Mr. Seddon, Mr. 
Sloan, Mr. Frederick Edwin Smith, Mr. 
Austin Taylor, and Mr. Luke White; 
to be read a second time upon Friday, 
14th February, and to be printed. | Bill 1.] 


SWEATED INDUSTRIES BILL. 

“To improve the conditions of em- 
ployment, including the establishment of 
a legal minimum. wage, of persons em- 
ployed in certain industries,” presented 
by Mr. Toulmin; supported by Mr. 
Alden, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Chiozza Money, 
Sir Charles Dilke, Mr. Enoch Edwards, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. 
Russell Rea, Mr. William Redmond, Mr. 
Shackleton, and Mr. Harold Tennant; 
to be read a second time upon Friday, 
21st February, and to be printed. [Bill 2.) 
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WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
“To*enable Women to vote at Par- 


Corrie Grant, Mr. Dickinson, Mr. Hart- 
Davies, Mr. Gulland, Mr. Cameron Cor- 
bett, Mr. Howard, Mr. Lief Jones, and 
Mr. Snowden ; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 28th February, and to be 
printed. [Bill 3.] 


EDUCATION (LOCAL AUTHORITIES) 
ILL. 

“ To amend the Law relating to Local 
Education Authorities in England and 
Wales,” presented by Mr. Henry Walker ; 
supported by Mr. Acland, Mr. Adkins, 
Sir Francis Channing, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Gordon Harvey, Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson, Mr. Staveley-Hill, Mr. Massie, 
Sir Francis Powell, Mr. Verney, and Mr. 
Winfrey ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 6th March, and to be printed. 
[Bill 4.] 

UNEMPLOYED WORKMEN BILL. 

“To provide work through public 
authorities for Unemployed Persons ; and 
for other purposes connected therewith,” 
presented by Mr. Whitwell Wilson ; 
supported by Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. 
Enoch Edwards, Mr. Steadman, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. John Ward, Mr. 
Shackleton, Mr. Alden, Mr. Chiozza 
Money, Mr. Branch, Mr. Barnes, and Mr. 
Nicholls ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 13th March, and to be printed. 
[Bill 5.] 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND) BILL. 

“To provide further facilities for the 
erection of Houses for the Working 
Classes in cities and towns in Ireland,” 
presented by Mr. Hogan; supported by 
Mr. John Redmond, Mr. Clancy, Mr. 
Patrick O’ Brien, Mr. Mooney, Mr. William 
O’Brien, Mr. Dillon, Mr. Nannetti, Mr. 


Joyce, Mr. Hayden, Mr. William Red- | 


mond, Mr. Joseph Devlin, and Mr. 
T. M. Healy; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 20th March, and to be 
printed. [Bill 6.] 


REGISTRATION OF CLUBS (IRELAND))} 
BILL 


“To amend the Law in regard to the 
Registration of Clubs in Ireland, and 
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|for other purposes connected there- 
| with,” presented by Mr. Sloan; sup- 
liamentary Elections,” presented by Mr. | 
Stanger; supported by Mr. Burt, Mr. | 
James Stuart, Sir Charles M‘Laren, Mr. | 


ported by Mr. Wolff and Mr. Jordan ; 
to be read a second time upon Friday, 
27th March, and to be printed. [Bill 7.] 


POOR LAW (IRELAND) BILL. 


“To amend the Law relating to the 
relief of destitute Poor in Ireland,” 
presented by Captain Craig; supported 
by Colonel M‘Calmont, Mr. Lonsdale, 
Mr. Moore, Mr. Thomas Corbett, Mr. 
Charles Craig, Mr. John Gordon, Mr. 
Hugh Barrie, and Mr. George Clark ; 
to be read a second time upon Friday, 
3rd April, and to be printed. [Bill 8.] 


MALICIOUS INJURIES (IRELAND) 
BILL. 


“To deal with the Law relating to 
compensation for Malicious Injuries in 
Ireland,” presented by Mr. Muldoon ; 
supported by Mr. John Redmond, Mr. 
Dillon, Mr. Joseph Devlin, and Mr. 
Cullinan ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 10th April, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 9.] 


SHOPS BILL. 

** To amend the Law relating to Shops,” 
presented by Sir Charles Dilke;  sup- 
ported by Mr. Seddon, Mr. Bowerman, 
Mr. Timothy Davies, Mr. Arthur Hender- 
son, Mr. M‘Crae, Mr. Nannetti, Mr. 
Alfred Scott, Mr. Shackleton, Mr. Tennant, 
and Mr. Wedgwood ; to be read a second 
time upon Friday, Ist May, and to be 
printed. [Bill 10.] 


CRIMINAL LAW AND PROCEDURE (IRE- 

LAND) ACT (1887) REPEAL BILL. 

“To repeal The Criminal Law and 
Procedure (Ireland) Act, 1887,”  pre- 
sented by Mr. Haviland-Burke;  sup- 
ported by Captain Donelan, Mr. Joseph 
Devlin, Mr. William O’ Brien, Mr. Hayden, 
and Mr. Harrington; to be read a 
second time upon Friday, 8th May, and 
to be printed. [Bill 11.] 


HOUSE LETTING (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“To reform the system of House 
Letting in Scotland,” presented by Mr. 
supported by Mr. 
Cross, Mr. Cleland, Mr. Barnes, Mr. 
Charles Price, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Gulland, 
Mr. M‘Callum, Mr. Watt, Mr. Smeaton, 
Mr. Younger, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. 
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Robert Duncan, and Mr. Wilkie; to 
be read a second time upon Friday, 15th 
May, and to be printed. [Bill 12.] 


ELECTIONS AND REGISTRATION 
(LONDON) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to 
Elections and the Registration of Elec- 
tors in London,” presented by Mr. 
Dickinson; supported by Sir William 
Collins, Sir Edwin Cornwall, Sir William 
Cremer, Mr. Bowerman, Mr. Carr-Gomm, 
Mr. Crooks, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. Pearce, 
Mr. Bertram Straus, Mr. Waterlow, and 
Mr. Wiles; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 
13.] 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC (LOCAL OPTION) 

(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To empower electors in Scotland 
to prohibit or limit the sale of Intoxica- 
ting Liquors in their respective areas,” 
presented by Mr. Cameron Corbett ; 
supported by Mr. Findlay, Mr. Gulland, 
Mr. Sutherland, Sir John Jardine, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Crombie, Mr. Wood, Mr. | 
M‘Callum, Mr. Ainsworth, and Mr. 
Eugene Wason; to be read a second | 
time upon Friday, 22nd Mav, and to be 
printed. [Bill 14.] 





PUBLIC RIGHTS OF WAY BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to 
Public Rights of Way,” presented by 
Mr. Winfrey ; supported by Mr. Henry 
Walker, Mr. Alexander Cross, Mr. Cheet- 
ham, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and Mr. 
Higham ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 29th May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 15.] 





COAL MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 

“To limit the Hours of Work below 
ground in Coal Mines,” presented by 
Mr. Jenkins; supported by Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, Sir James Jacoby, Mr. Walsh, 
Mr. Shackleton, Mr. John Williams, 
Mr. Thomas Richards, Mr. Hodge, Mr. 
William Abraham (Rhondda), Mr. Wads- 
worth, and Mr. James Haslam; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, 5th 
June, and to be printed. [Bill 16.] 








TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND) ACT (1907) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend The Town Tenants (Ire- 

land) Act, 1907,” presented by Captain 

Donelan ; supported by Mr. Field, Mr. 
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William O’Brien, Mr. Devlin, Mr. Joyce, 
Mr. Mooney, Mr. Augustine Roche, Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien, and Mr. Gwynn; to 
be read a second time upon Friday, 20th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 17.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (DIS. 
QUALIFICATION REMOVAL) BILL. 
“To remove certain Disqualifications 

at Parliamentary Elections,” presented 

by Mr. Marnham; supported by Mr. 

Croydon Marks, Mr. Cowan, and Mr. 

Brodie ; to be read a second time upon 

Friday, 27th March, and to be printed. 

[Bill 18.] 

EDUCATION (PROVISION OF MEALS) 

(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

‘“* To enable School Boards in Scotland 
to provide Meals for school children,” 
presented by Mr. Thomas Frederick 
Richards; supported by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Shackle- 
ton, Mr. Tyson Wilson, Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Wilkie, Mr. 
Thorne, Mr. M‘Crae, Mr. Murray Mac- 
donald, and Mr. Stewart; to be read a 
second time upon Friday, and to be 


printed. [Bill 19.] 


COAL MINES (CHECKWEIGHERS) 
BILL. 

“To remove the legal disabilities of 
Colliery Checkweighers,”’ presented by 
Sir Walter Foster; supported by Mr. 
Brace, Mr. Enoch Edwards, Mr. William 
Harvey, Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. 
William Abraham (Rhondda), Mr. Joseph 
Walton, Mr. Walsh, Mr. Burt, and Mr. 
Fenwick ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 29th May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 20.] 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS BILL. 

‘To secure to the public the right of 
access to Mountains and Moorlands,” 
presented by Mr. Trevelyan; supported 
by Mr. Barnes, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Arthur 
Dewar, Mr. Schwann, and Mr. Russell, 
Rea; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 15th May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 21.] 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


“To amend The Police (Scotland) Act, 
1890,” presented by Mr. M‘Crae; sup- 
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Crombie, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Mitcheil- 
Thomson, Mr. Charles Price, and Mr. 
Dundas White ; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 
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ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law regarding Eccle- 
siastical Assessments in Scotland,” pre- 
sented by Mr. M‘Crae; supported by 
Mr. Crombie, Mr. Eugene Wason, Mr. 
Munro-Ferguson, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. 
Gulland, Mr. M‘Callum, and Mr. Rainy ; 
to be read a second time upon Friday, 
15th May, and to be printed. [Bill 23.] 


OPEN SPACES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

* To facilitate the acquisition of Open 
Spaces by local authorities in Scotland,” 
presented by Mr. M‘Crae; supported by 
Mr. Mitchell-Thomson, Mr. Crombie, 
Mr. Younger, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Dalziel, 
Mr. Gulland, Mr. Dundas White, and Mr. 
Cleland; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 24.] 


MERCHANDISE MARKS BILL. 

“To amend The Merchandise Marks 
Act, 1887,” presented by Sir Howard 
Vincent; supported by Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, Mr. Evelyn Cecil, Mr. 
Middlemore, Sir Frederick Carne Rasch, 
Mr. Field, Sir Benjamin Stone, Sir Francis 
Lowe, and Mr. Parkes; to be read a 
second time upon Friday, and to be 


printed. [Bill 25.] 
EXPORTATION OF OLD HORSES 
BILL. 


“To regulate the Exportation of Old 
Horses, and to diminish cruelty in con- 
nection therewith,” 
Howard Vincent ; 
Brampton Gurdon and Sir Frederick 
Banbury ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, and to be printed. [Bill 26.] 


FRANCHISE AND REMOVAL OF WOMEN’S 
DISABILITIES BILL. 

* To establish a single Franchise at all 
Elections, and thereby to abolish Univer- 
sity Representation and to remove the 
Disabilities of Women,” presented by 
Sir Charles Dilke; supported by Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Bennett, Mr. Byles, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Mr. Hodge, Mr. Masterman, Mr. 
Chiozza Money, Mr. Robert Pearce, Mr. 
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Shackleton, Mr. Sheehan, and Mr. Whit- 


well Wilson; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 28th February, and to be 
printed. [Bill 27.] 


LICENSED PREMISES (ELECTION DAYS) 
CLOSING BILL. 

“To secure the Closing of Licensed 
Premises on certain Election Days,” 
presented by Mr. Charles Roberts ; 
supported by Colonel Herbert, Mr. 


| Shackleton, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Whitwell 


presented by Sir | 
supported by Sir | 


Wilson, and Dr. Rutherford; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, 14th 
February, and to be printed. [Bill 28.] 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK BILL. 

“To amend Section 11 of The Savings 
Banks Act, 1904,” presented by Mr. 
Sydney Buxton; to be read a second 
time upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
[ Bill 29.] 


ACCESS TO MOUNTAINS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


“To secure to the public the right 
of Access to Mountains and Moorlands 
in Scotland,” presented by Mr. Bryce ; 
supported by Mr. Crombie, Sir John 
Dewar, Mr. Sutherland, Mr. Arthur 
Dewar, Mr. Gulland, Mr. John Henderson, 
Mr. Barnes, Mr. Dundas White, and 
Mr. Wilkie; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 29th May, and to be 


printed. [ Bill 30.] 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION (SCHOOL 
ATTENDANCE) BILL. 

“To alter the age of exemption from 
Attendance at School,” presented by 
Mr. Walter Rea; supported by Mr. 
Brunner, Mr. Henderson, Mr. Maddison, 
Mr. Masterman, and Mr. Yoxall; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, 6th 
March, and to be printed. [Bill 31.] 


COPYHOLD ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 

“To amend the law relating to the 
Enfranchisement of copyhold property,” 
presented by Mr. Winfrey ; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday 5th May, and 
to be printed. [Bill 32.] 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT QUALIFICATION 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) BILL. 
“To extend the Qualification for 
being elected on County and Borough 
Councils,” presented by Dr. Shipman ; 
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supported by Sir Francis Channing, 


King’s Speech (Motion 
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Mr. Cameron Corbett, Mr. Arthur Hender- | ed ti 
tions of parties in the House of Commons. 


son, Mr. Adkins, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Mr. Bertram Straus, Mr. Albert Dunn, 
Mr. John Robertson, Mr. Thomas 
Frederick Richards, Mr. Holt, and Mr. 
Dickinson ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 10th April, and to be printed. 
[Bill 33.] 


KING’S SPEECH (MOTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, as followeth— 


** Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to 
Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. Leh- 
mann.) 


Question again proposed. 


Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, 8.) 
in moving the following Amendment: 
“But humbly express ovr regret that 
yorr Majesty's «dvisers heve feiled to 
refer to the increase of cgreri2n crime end 
disorder in Ireland, or to give «ny assur- 
ance as to the :doption «f mecsures for 
the better protection of the lives and pro- 
perties of your Majesty’s subjects, and 
for the repression of lawlessness and 
intimidation in thet part of your Majesty's 
dominions "—s. id: I do not think any- 
body will be astonished at the Opposition 
taking an early opportunity to challenge 
the policy of His Majesty’s Ministers 
in Ireland. When the present Govern- 
ment acceded to office there were many 
flourishes of trimpets, and it was said 
that they knew what they were going 
to do and what their powers were, and 
they constantly told the country that 
they were not merely the strongest but 
also the most capable Government of 
modern times. The supporters of the 
Government were never tired of telling 


the country that the position of the. 
present Administration was one of singular | before. 
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strength, because they had a majority 
which enabled them to defy all combina- 


for an Address). 


With what singular advantages did they 
start upon their career. We were told 
in regard to Ireland that the policy of 
the Government was to be very different 
from that of their predecessors, and it 
was claimed that they were going to 
succeed where the Unionist Government 
had failed. We have now had two years 
of Liberal Administration, and what has 
been the result? It is quite true that 
the results as described by Irish Ministers 
speaking in London are very different from 
the results described by Irish Ministers 
speaking elsewhere. We are now told 
by the latest exponent of Irish policy 
that everything is for the best in Ireland, 
that everything that has been said was 
exaggerated, and that the use of the 
word “anarchy” has been altogether 
unjustified. It is not an agreeable 
task for anybody to call the attention 
of the House of Commons to the diffi- 
culties of Ireland, and to its darkest 
instead of its bright spots. I know 
it has been stated in this House and 
outside that the object which the 
Opposition have in view in taking the 
course we are taking to-night is to gratify 
our own desire to call attention to the 
difficulties of Ireland and to play the 
Party game in order to secure an advan- 
tage for our own Party, and by this 
means to delay the progress of Home 
Rule. A more grotesque description 
it is difficult to conceive, and as one 
who believes in deeds rather than in 
words, I would point as proof of the 
truth of what I am saying that the result 
of our policy when we were responsible 
for the government of Ireland was not 
merely to leave Ireland peaceful and 
quiet, but to leave her far more prosper- 
ous than she has been for a long time. 
It is sometimes said that we have 
no authority or right to raise these 
questions, and that there is no need to 
do so. I claim that our right is derived 


from the fact that we represent a minority 


in Ireland, and it is a minority which 
has never received, and is not likely 
to receive, much consideration at the hands 
of the Minister who is now responsible for 
Irish administration. His dictum that 
** minorities must suffer” we have heard 
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Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrre.t, Bristol, N.): Did 
you hear it for the first time ? 


Mr. WALTER LONG: No, sir. But 
that does not alter the fact that 
it was offered by the Minister of 
the day as an excuse and _ justifica- 
tion for his policy to those who did 
not share his views. We on this side 
represent many people who have appealed 
to us that their case and their hardships 
shall be brought to the notice of this 
House. Nobody can approach a_ task 
of this kind with anything but the most 
profound regret, but to suggest that we do 
it for the reasons to which I have alluded, 
and accuse us of being animated solely 
by a desire to help our Party, is going 


very much further than is either just or | 


right. When I am told we do it in order 


to strengthen our case against Home | 


Rule, I rub my eyes with amazement. 
Our case against Home Rule does 
not rest on the peaceful condition or 
the troubled condition of Ireland, norisit 
connected with it in the most remote degree 
That has nothing to do with the argument 


we offer against Home Rule, and there- | 
fore these criticisms upon our actions | 


are altogether unjustifiable. What is 
the position we have taken up? We 
have said elsewhere, and we are here 
to repeat what we have said in the 
country, that in many parts of Ireland 


there has been during the last year grave | 

. . . . | 
and serious circumstances connected with | 
the lives of the people which not only | 


give rise to profound anxiety, but which 


we believe are largly due to the policy | 


of His Majesty’s Government and might 
have been averted. 


tary to be answered. Not very long 
after the right hon. Gentleman took 


office he found it necessary and right | 
to complain very grievously about the | 
action of my hon. friends behind me | 


who come from Ireland. I do not want 
to revive disagreeable memories. But 
he used a very hard name, which he 
applied to my hon. friends; but there is 
this remarkable fact to be remembered, 
that hard names after all do not do very 
much harm. With regard to the ques- 
tions to which I have alluded, in almost 
every instance it has been proved that 
the basis upon which they rested was 
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To-day some serious | 
questions were put to the Home Secre- | 
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quite accurate, and in hardly one 
instance could the right hon. Gentle- 


man contest the statements. In the 
eight questions asked to-day the 


right hon. Gentleman admitted that 
the allegations were correct, and he was 
bound to follow on with the admission 
that nothing had been done, and so 
far as he knew nothing could be 
done. The hon. and learned Member 
for Waterford the other day alleged that 
there was a conspiracy against Ireland. 
How that conspiracy has been formed 
I do not know, but the hon. anl 
learned Member made it perfectly clear 
that he did not include in the conspiracy 
hon. Gentlemen sitting on this side of 
the House. He said that what he re- 
ferred to was a conspiracy in the Press 
which had for its object the taking away 
of the good name of Ireland. I am not 
here to defend the Press, but Iam bound 
| to say that it would be a most remark- 
| able thing if, after totally different news- 
papers, quite independent of one another, 
had sent over different representatives, all 
of whom arrived at very similar conclu- 
sions, all these gentlemen had been sent 
over as the result of a conspiracy amongst 
newspapers to blacken the character of 
the Irish people. Upon what evidence 
was this so-called conspiracy started ? 
Was it started upon information 
derived on this side of the Channel ? 
No; it was based upon the charges 
of Judges to the Grand Jury. We ob- 
serve to-day that an hon. Gentleman 
| below the gangway had the strongest 
| objection to the practice which the Chief 
'Secretary says is common both to 
| England and Ireland, by which the Judges 
have access to the reports of police 
| officers. If what has appeared in the 
| Press is a calumny, if all these state- 
/ments are untrue, and there is no 
| 
| 





foundation for the attacks that have 
been made, why should hon. Gentlemen 
below the Gangway object to the Judges 
knowing what the police officers have to 
report as to these matters. Isit suggested 
that there is a conspiracy between Judges 
and policemen. [NatTIoNAListT cheers. ] 
[An IntsH Member : “Quite right.’’] Ifso, 
why was it that an hon. Member this after- 
noon was so anxious to call attention to the 
fact that a certain County Court Judge 
had nothing to do? Why, when a Judge 
gives a satisfactory account and says his 
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district is peaceful and contented, is he 
to be regarded as occupying a totally 
different position from those who make 
other statements upon evidence derived 
from the same people? Why should the 
newspaper men not be able to give a 
correct account of the condition of the 
country they are inquiring into? I 
am familiar of old with the objections 
of hon. Gentlemen below the Gangway 
to the Judges’ charges, but surely when 


we find—as we find in the charges of | 


Mr. Justice Andrews, whose name will 
be received by all Parties with unques- 
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tionable respect—unfavourable comment | 


Assizes 
of Leitrim, 


in his charge at the Winter 
upon the condition 


Ros- | 


common, Sligo, in the East and West | 
Ridings and East Clare, we can believe him. | 
In his review of the condition of things | 


with regard to King’s County, Meath and 
West Meath, Judge Curran said there were 
the same unsatisfactory reports expressed 
in the strongest terms in connection with 


the offence of cattle-driving then going | 


on and still going on in two of these 
counties at the present moment. In 
regard to County Longford the same 
adverse comments are given by the 
same Judge, but they are not limited 
to cattle-driving. Indeed, in regard to 
the County of Longford, the Judge drew 
special attention to the existence of boy- 
cotting in its most brutal form, and he 
spoke in the strongest terms of the con- 
dition of lawlessness in the counties. It 
is not only the Judges in their charges 
who have laid the foundations for this 
allegation of conspiracy of which the hon. 
Member for Waterford complained. What 
was the action of the Chief Secretary 
himself? During the whole of last 
session the right hon. Gentleman, aided 
on more than one occasion by the Prime 
Minister, did all he could to deny the 
accuracy of the statements made on this 
side of the House, and to assure the House 
that everything was satisfactory. What 
happened within a week of the rising of 
Parliament ¢ The Chief Secretary, in 
order that additional police might be sent 
to them, found it necessary to proclaim 
six Irish counties on the ground that they 
were in a condition of unrest. If that had 
been done by a Minister belonging to the 
Unionist Party, how the country would 
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that we should have proclaimed them at 
all. We should have been bitterly 
attacked for proclaiming the counties 
after Parliament had separated, when 
there was no opportunity for our action 
to be called in question and no oppor- 
tunity for us to give in our place a justi- 
fication of the policy we had adopted. 
But very different treatment has been 
meted out to the present Chief Secretary. 
There is no condemnation of him, or of 
his action, but there is an appeal to the 
people of Ireland to give him a chance 
to govern the country. Upon whose 
terms ? Upon the terms of those who 
have been trving to make government 
impossible, and not on the terms of those 
who have been trying to uphold the law. 
The Chief Secretary takes credit for what 
he has done, and he will now meet our 
charge with the statement that a great 
part of the trouble in Ireland has been 
due to cattle-driving, which is no longer 
in existence. I am not at all sure 
that the statement that cattle-driving is 
at an end isaccurate. Certain it is that in 
some parts of Ireland, where its appear- 
ance was the more significant and the 
more serious, it is not exterminated. 
But if it is checked, it is on the 
most plain and unmistakable notice 
from those who have told the right 
hon. Gentleman that if he will carry 
out their views and introduce arrange- 
ments of which they approve, then 
this practice may no longer continue. If 
it be true that it has been checked, it is 
not as the result of vigorous administra- 
tion. Is it checked as the result of the 
enforcement of the law or by any 
special law such as the Crimes Act ? 


I venture to say that if the cessa- 
tion in cattle-driving is as real as 


the present Government would have us 
believe, it is due not to their enforcement 


of the law, but to the compromise which 


they have arrived at. Not only have we 
the charges of the Judges, and the action 
the Chief Secretary in proclaiming six 
counties, but we have the language of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Attorney- 
General for Ireland, who is himself at the 
head of an Irish Department. When he 
had a little time to spare from arguing as 
to the infallibility of the Attorney 


'General and the divine right of kings 
have rung with cries of indignation on | 


he went down into the country to conduct 


the part of hon. Members from Ireland | a prosecution for the Crown, and he used 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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some very remarkable language. This; state of Ireland was worse than what 
was a prosecution for conspiracy—for | was to be met with among the savages 
cattle-driving. It was entirely connected | in West Africa. Certainly I never made 
with cattle-driving which took place in| such a statement. What I said, and I 
County Longford. The case was tried at | still adhere to it, was that if cattle driving 
the Leinster assizes at Wicklow. The | was allowed to continue unchecked it 
Attorney-General, who prosecuted, said— | would produce, or might produce, a 

“ Such a case as this became serious when it | State of affairs worse than that to be 


‘was part and parcel of a number of similar ; met with in West Africa. 
cases going on throughout the country, which, 


if allowed to continue, must end, and could only , ‘. 3 
end, in what was called mob law.’ It would be | Mr. WALTER LONG : I make no 
an intolerable thing, especially for people living |, complaint of the interruption, although I 
at a distance from large towns, if every Tom, | respectfully think it was unnecessary, 
Dick, and Harry in the neighbouring village | because I think that was the precise effect 


would be able to di:tate what a farmer was to | : : : 
do with his land—whether he was to keep his | 0” the words I quoted. The right hon. 
land or give it up, whether he was to graze or till| Gentleman stated what would happen 
it, or whether he was to employ labour, or not | if that state of things was allowed to go 
labour the land - all. ; jon. That was the language of the 
After describing the cattle-drive the Attorney-General, the head of His 
‘ . } . 3 . . . 
Attorney-General said— | Majesty’s bar in Ireland, not speaking in 
“The state of affairs under which such a| a moment of heat and excitement upon a 
thing weno eo must gig ge ta public platform, but speaking on one of 
open anarchy in the country. It was, in fact, | +h. most solemn occasions on which the 
a worse condition of things than was to be met | : = . 
with amongst the savages of West Africa—| leading law officer of the Crown can be 
nothing more nor less than mob law. It rested | called upon to express his views, namely, 


= the jury to pogo by peri st ire a when conducting a great constitutional 
they were going to have a continuance and an; sane 

par ie ne = pi law, and find later on their | Prosecution on behalf of the Crown in 
own county of Wicklow, which had been peaceful the interest of the peace of the country. 
up to the present, plunged into a state of tur- | [ do not know that anybody here has used 
moil and terror, like some of the counties in the | the word “ anarchy.” I have never 


les ; > F ing s airs . a1: 
pg di Pesce ppm =: mga poe described the condition of Ireland as one 


injustices be inflicted upon individuals through- of anarchy. If that word has been used, 
out the country.” it is a little hard that we should be con- 
demned for having used it when you 
*THe ATTORNEY - GENERAL FoR) find language such as that which I have 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, Ex-| read used by the Attorney-General in 
change) : Will the right hon. Gentleman | addressing a jury at Wicklow. I do not 
say what he is quoting from ? | intend to say more as to the remark about 
West Africa, because possibly that is one 

Mr. WALTER LONG: I have com-| of the things which he feels, as many of 
pared the reports in the Jrish Times, | us have felt before, he would rather not 
the Daily Express, and the Freeman, and | have said. With regard to the rest of 
the only differences in the reports is| his address to the jury I think most of us, 
that in the Freeman the language to} certainly all law-abiding people, will 
which I attach least importance about | entirely agree with the case he presented. 
savages in West Africa is not included. | He meant that the men he was prosecut- 
These words have been frequently quoted | ing were in his judgment, with the full 
but I attach no importance to them, and | knowledge he possessed, guilty of one of 
if the Attorney-General is sensitive | the greatest offences that could be com- 
about the reference to savages in West| mitted. [Nationauist laughter.] If it 
Africa I am preferred to leave out that | was not one of the greatest, it was in his 
part of the quotations. opinion one which might lead up to 
anarchy and mob law, and plunge the 
*Mr. CHERRY: The statement has| whole country into turmoil and terror. 
been frequently quoted by the right | However, he modified these words, at 
hon. and learned Gentleman who sits | all events he thought the occasion worthy 
near the right hon. Gentleman. It has} of one of his best oratorical efforts and 
been quoted as if I said that the existing | his most expressive language. But let m2 
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get at what is below the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s oratory. It is that 
this is a great offence, and that the 
proper and the only way to deal with it 
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is by a verdict of the jury condemning | 


the men. 


Mr. MULDOON (Wicklow, E.): I 


wish to ask Mr. Speaker, whether the | 


right hon. Gentleman is in order in 
quoting from a speech of the Attorney- 
General, made in the course of a prosecu- 
tion, in which the jury was discharged, 
and which might come on for trial again ? 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : 


And is waiting trial now. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: I see nothing irregular 
in the use by the right hon. Gentleman 
of the words he quoted. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: I have not ex- 
pressed any opinion of my own as to the 
guilt or innocence of the persons who 
are under trial, nor have I said anything 
to prejudice their position. All I have 
read is the language used by the Attorney- 
General, and I have done so in order to 


show that the statements as to the 
condition of Ireland are based on 
the language used, not by those 


sitting behind me, or by people on this 
side of the Channel, but by Judges of 
the High Court in Ireland, by County 
Court Judges, and by members of the 
Executive, who by their acts and words 
had justified everything that had been 
written or spoken on the condition of 
Ireland. Let us see how the figures in 
connection with crime in Ireland bear out 
the statement of the Minister, who, when 
speaking in London the other day, said 
that the offences were of the most trivial 
character and that the general condition 
of things in Ireland was, on the whole, 
satisfactory. What was the condition of 
Ireland when the late Government left 
office? Let me remind the House that 


while we are accused, as we are, of, 


dwelling on the black side of Ireland and 
talking of her difficulties rather than of 
her advantages 





THe VICE-PRESIDENT or THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. T. W. Russe 1, Tyrone, 8.) : 
Hear, hear! 

Mr. Walter Long. 
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| Mr. WALTER LONG: That state- 
/ment is cheered by the Vice-President 
of the Board of Agriculture in Ireland 
| who I have heard, when he sat on the 
same side of the House in another 
| Government, use very similar language. 
| When these accusations are made just let 
us see if they are justified ; for you have 
to judge men by their actions rather 
than by their words. What was the 
result when we were in office? It was 
admitted that there was wide-spread 
prosperity, and a general improvement 
in the condition of the country ; and, in 
addition, a peaceful state of affairs which 
was without parallel. The present Chief 
Secretary when he took office went so 
far as to talk about Ireland being more 
peaceful than it had been for 600 years. 
Yet between the months of June and 
August last he was called upon to pro- 
claim six counties! It is often said that 
one of the greatest of Ireland’s troubles is 
emigration. When we left office in 1905, 
emigration from Ireland was less than it 
had ever been, but after two years’ of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s rule it is 
greater than it has been for years. I 
pass from the Judges and the Attorney- 
General—although I hope the House will 
not fail to give the riz: t hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s words the importance they 
deserve alike for the position he occupies 
and for the words themselves—and pass 
to the actual statistics in regard to crime 
in Ireland. The present Government 
when they came into office abandoned the 
practice of making returns to Parliament 
upon agrarian crime. That had been the 
practice for a very long time, but in 
obedience to the wishes of the National 
Party, who have always objected to it 
and regarded it as unfair, the Govern- 
ment abandoned it. Therefore, the sta- 
tistics which are available now are only 
those obtained in answers to questions. 
Apart from the answers given to-day, from 
an answer to a question put by my hon. 
friend the Member for Mid Armagh on 
31st January, in regard to agrarian out- 
rages in which firearms were used, it 
appears that in the year 1906—the year fole 
| lowing that in which the Unionist Govern- 
| ment left office—the number was twenty- 
two. In the first quarter of the next year 
they were thirteen, in the second quarter 
twenty-two, and the Chief Secretary told 
‘the House the other day that in the last 
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half of the year the number had risen 
to sixty-three, or ninety-eight for the 
whole year. These particular offences 
had increased in that startling and 
deplorable manner simultaneously with 
the action of the Government in dropping 
the Peace Preservation Act. It should 
be remembered that this kind of offence 
is the most serious of all in its effect on 
the general community. It is the means 
by which men can be terrorised and 
intimidated. This afternoon, in a most 
remarkable Answer to a Question put to 


him, the Chief Secretary told us of a. 


case in which a man’s house had _ been 
fired into, but it was believed that the 
object of the man who fired the shot 
was intimidation, and not injury. 
Further, the Chief Secretary told us 
that the Government had no information 
as to the individual who had committed 
the offence and that there was no hope 
of an arrest. It struck me as somewhat 
odd that he had been able to divine 
what the man’s object was—that it was 
intimidation and not injury! I am, 
however, quite content to take the 
answer as given by the Chief Secretary, 
because one of the allegations we make 
is that there has been a very large in- 
crease in the offence of intimidation. It | 
is one of the worst and most cruel offences | 
which can be committed against a fellow- 
citizen to fire into a man’s house in order | 
to intimidate him to do what the} 
Attorney-General says he has a perfect 
right not to do; to tell a man to labour 
his land and not to graze it, to occupy | 
and use it not according to his own desire, 
but as directed by the man who fired | 
the shot against him. That is the justifi- 
cation, if there were no other reason, for 
the action we have taken. It is amazing 
under these circumstances, and in the 
face of the figures before us, to find the 
Irish Executive telling us that the whole 
of our statements are without found :tion. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.): 
Give us the figures for England during 
the same period. 
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/ house; it must be considered, as 
| Gladstone said many years ago, more 
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Ireland. If the same class of offence 
| were committed in England in the same 
| proportional number there would be 
justification for a special Act in England. 
We should find, however, that of the 
same kind of offences there were not 
ninety-eight in England, as in Ireland, 
nor seventy-two, nor one. Then came 
the agrarian outrages in Ireland without 


the use of firearms. In 1906 they 
numbered 234, including threatening 


letters, or excluding threatening letters 
129; in 1907 the figures had risen to 
372, or 190 excluding threatening letters. 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
since 1892, which was the end of the old 
bad time which I had hoped had gone 
for ever, the agrarian offences had 
never been so high as at the end of the 
second year of office of the Liberal 
Administration which was going to do 
so much for Ireland. The Attorney- 
General referred to the interference 
with the liberty of the subject. I think 
there can be no doubt in any man’s 
mind that if a man is interfered with 
in his ordinary occupation, whether it 
be of trade or agriculture, by others of 
his kind the crime must be considered 
not by itself alone, such as the mere 
firing of a gun through the shutter of a 
Mr. 


particularly in connection with its origin. 
its source, and the object which it had 
in view. Every one of these crimes— 
such as the use of fire-arms—means an 
extension of the power to intimidate the 
people to do what they do not want 
to do and we hold that that of itself 


| justifies the action we have taken and 


the‘ language we have used in criticising 
His Majesty’s Executive Government 
in Ireland. When the Government 
knew these facts not merely from general 
information but from the actual figures 
they had in their possession, to tell us we 
were exaggerating and that everything 
in the country was satisfactory was 
an astounding position for the Chief 


Secretary to take up. As regards 
'the people under police protection 
we have no information, but I am 


Mr. WALTER LONG: I cannot give 
the figures for England, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that if a comparison 
were made between the two countries 
in regard to the same class of offence 
it would not be to the advantage of 


told in many quarters that the num- 
bers has very considerably increased. 


'I do not know whether that is so, but 


the figures given by the Chief Secretary 
up to June last showed a small increas? 
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of twenty-three or twenty-four, and I 
hope that when the right hon. Gentleman 
speaks he will give us the statistics of the 
people in Ireland under police protection. 
An hon. Gentleman below that Gangway 
interrupted me just now, and_ said, 
“Give us the figures for England.” 
Just so, let us have the figures for Eng- 
land of those under police protection. 
What would be said if a learned Judge 
in England went down to hold an Assize 
and was told that there were so many 
men under police protection, unable to 
leave their houses, their children unabie 
to go to school, or their families to go 
into their gardens, except under the 
protection of the police? I venture to 
say that if that state of things could be 
found in the case of England, we should 
not be waiting for proposals to come 
from the Government, but there would be 
very soon a demand on the part of the 
people for the strengthening of the law, 
so as to make things of that kind im- 
possible. With regard to boycotting, 
there again we have no information. I 
have no doubt the Chief Secretary will 
tell us what the facts are. Boycotting 
is of course an offence—a crime—and of 
the gravest kind, and I frankly admit 
that it has gone on for a very long time, 
and has defied the efforts of more than 
one Government. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, speaking the other night, 
said that one reason why the Govern- 
ment were not prepared to use the 
Crimes Act was that they had been 
united in objecting to it when it was 
passed into law; but the right hon. 
Gentleman also said there was another 
objection at least as good as that, and 
that was that the Crimes Act could 
not be used because they could not get 
evidence. That is contrary to all the 
experience of the Irish Government. 
The Crimes Act was passed in 1887, 
and the learned Attorney-General will 
not contradict me when I say that from 
that period up to 1892 there were some 
4,000 people boycotted in the country, 
but under that Act the number was 
reduced to fifteen. Therefore, in regard 
to boycotting, the question of evidence 
does not come in at all, and the Crimes Act 
is thoroughly effective in putting an end 
to that kind of crime. I have admitted 
that these cases have caused, and are 
-causing, the greatest possible difficulty, 


Mr. Walter Long. 


{COMMONS} 
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but I am bound to say that in some 
of the cases which have been brought to 
my notice in the last few weeks the 
details seem to me to be even more 
cruel and terrible than any of which I 
have heard before. There is the case of 
the McCann family—I am not going into 
details—but anything more terrible I 
have never come across, and I confess 
I am amazed that the Government 
can remain quietly in office with their 
hands folded when they have powers 
at their disposal which they could have 
used if they pleased, and which they 
know if they use, according to all past 
experience, would enable them, if not to 
get rid altogether of this evil, at all events 
very largely to diminish it. Passing 
from the statistics in these cases, I come 
to the last point and the gravest of all, 
and that is the complete failure of juries 
in Ireland, during the last year, to con- 
vict. That record is an astounding one. 
At the summer assizes, fifty-seven persons 
were put on trial before common juries 
on charges arising out of agrarian crime. 
The results were: convictions, three; 
acquittals, thirty-one ; and disagreements 
of juries, twenty-three. At the michael- 
mas sittings of the Court of King’s 
Bench in Dublin, before common juries, 
ninety-four persons were put on trial 
for agrarian crimes committed in the 
counties of Galway and Roscommon 
(changes of venue having been obtained 


|at the Attorney-General’s request) at 


various dates between 27th April and 
9th June, 1907. The results were: 
convictions, five; acquittals, two; dis- 
agreements of juries, seventy-two ; and 
Crown abandoned proceedings, fifteen. 
At the winter Assizes held in December, 
1907, at Cork, Limerick and Wicklow, 
before common juries, eighty-six persons 
were put on trial for agrarian crimes. 
The results were: convictions, none; 
acquittals, eleven; acquittals on legal 
point by Judge’s direction, twelve; 
and disagreements of juries, sixty-three. 
Therefore, out of 237 people put on their 
trial for agrarian offences, eight were 
convicted ; forty-four acquitted ; twelve 
were acquitted by Judge’s direction ; 
there were 158 disagreements of juries, 
and the Crown abandoned proceedings 
in fifteen cases. These are remarkable 
figures. In the first place, then, you have 
the action of the Chief Secretary in not 
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proclaiming these counties, then you 
have the strengthening of the police force 
all over the country, then you have 
the refusal of the Government to employ 
the Crimes Act, and now you have the 
juries breaking down as certainly in 
Dublin they have never broken down 
before. These are lamentable and start- 
ling facts connected with the history of 


the present Administration which justify | 
the Amendment which I am about to | 


move, and the position which the Op- 
position are taking to-day. No doubt 
we shall be told again to-night, as 
we were told before, that all these 
stories are wrong and that everything is, 
comparatively speaking, satisfactory. I 


hope the Chief Secretary’s account will | 


be more in accordance with the facts 
of the case than the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer’s description on the first | 
night of the session appeared to be. | 


To-day the Chief Secretary was obliged 
to say that he has been compelled 
in various districts to 


strength of the police and in two| 
Why | 


places in a startling manner. 
do the Government require to in- 
crease the strength of the police | 


force? When we were in Ireland we 
were able to reduce the force by some 
7,000 members. Why is it necessary, 
if the country is quiet and _ the 
position is satisfactory, to increase the 
police ? 


has been an increase in agrarian crime of 
a serious and lamentable kind? These 
are the allegations which we have made ; 
we regret to have to make them; but 
they are based upon the information 
which we have before us—the best in- 
formation which we can obtain and 
which has been more than confirmed by 
the statistics the Government have 
produced. Then about cattle-driving. 
We are told that that matter is no longer 
worthy the attention of Parliament, 
because it is over. In the first place I 
doubt whether it is over, and in the 
second place it would be impossible for 
anybody to pass over the cattle- 
driving incidents of last year without 
serious condemnation. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, speaking the other 
evening, described it as criminal and 
stupid. That is his view. I share his 
view as to its criminality. Ishould hesi- 
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increase the | 


Is it not because you have grave | 
difficulties to deal with, and that there | 
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| tate many times and oft before I ven- 
|tured to criticise any language of the 
| Chancellor of the Exchequer, who is one 
| of the greatest masters of the English 
‘language in the House of Commons or 
| out of it; but I was surprised to hear him 
| refer to an action which was first criminal 
and then stupid unless he meant that 
everything which was criminal was 
stupid. But I am sure that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not disagree 
| with me here, that there is a difference 
‘in the character of his description and 
that given to cattle-driving by the 
Leader of the Nationalist Party, who 
referred to it as an expression of the 
sufferings of people connected with land. 
But cattle-driving is now to be made as 
little of as possible. We are asked to 
believe that it is over, at all events that 
it has very largely decreased, and does 
not need our attention. The Irish 
Government dealt with cattle-driving 
/in a most remarkable way. I do not 
know what their views were, because it 
went on for months—for something like 
nine months—before the Government 
thought it necessary to say anything 
in public on the subject at all. It grew 
rapidly, spread from one part of the 
country to the other, until, as the Chief 
Secretary said, there had been 381 cattle- 
drives throughout the country, and it had 
spread into, I believe, sixteen different 
counties and ridings of counties. It had 
spread into counties like Meath, where 
nothing of the kind had ever been 
known before—counties which were as 
prosperous and as quiet as any counties 
in the whole of the United Kingdom, but 
where, unfortunately, it is still to be 
found going on even up to the present 
time. Now, what is the story of the 
action of the Government ? The members 
of the Nationalist Party, who talk frankly, 
appear to me courageously to take the view 
that this was a necessary policy in order to 
give expression to the people’s discontent, 
and to remove a great difficulty which 
stood in the way of the people’s prosperity. 
They openly advocated it; they were 
not in the least ashamed of their words ; 
they neither qualified nor withdrew them, 
but they repeated them, and many of 
them advised the people to continue 
to drive the cattle. What was the 
advice of the Irish Government ? They 











halted, and at last made up their minds 
U 
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to take their courage in both hands and 
prosecute. And whom did they prose- 
cute? They prosecuted with all the 
pomp and ceremony of a State prosecu- 
tion, with the Attorney-General and the 
Solicitor-General, and anybody else they 
felt necessary to effective appearance— 
they instituted a great State prosecution 
against four lads and farm labourers who 
were brought up from the country districts 
for this purpose. And what resulted ? 
Thev prosecuted them without any effect 
whatever; the juries would not convict. 
I co not wonder that the argument used 
at these trials in almost every case by coun- 
sel appearing in defence of these people 
was that there was no reality in the 
prosecutions, and that if the Government 
meant real business they would prosecute 
not merely the men who followed, but 
the men who led. I understand the 
views of Gentlemen below the Gangway 
from Ireland; they believe that this is a 
necessary thing to do. They have the 
courage of their convictions, but have 
the Government any courage? If they 
have not the courage to administer the 
law, could they not at all events have the 
courage of their convictions, and if they 
believe that this is a crime, why do they 
prosecute the poor Jabourer and let the 
Member of Parliament gofree? Is it not 
a new policy for a great Liberal Govern- 
ment to discriminate thus between in- 
dividuals who are all parties to the same 
offence, who all ought to have been in- 
cluded in the same indictment ? What 
happened ? Not only was there this 
discrimination and the refusa] to accept 
the declarations of those who were lead- 
ing these people, but there was this 
unwillingness to employ the Crimes Act ; 
and therefore, although these offences 
were committed in March and April, it 
was not until December that the de- 
fendants were brought to trial by the 
action of the Attorney-General and were 
tried after a change of venue. I know 
that Gentlemen opposite have a ready 
objection to the Crimes Act ; they say they 
must be consistent, and that as they 
resisted the Act when it was passed they 
must resist it now. What is the differ- 
ence in principle in the course adopted 
by the learned Attorney-General in secur- 
ing the change of venue by securing it 
under this elaborate process ? If the Gov- 
ernment had brought the Crimes Act 
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into operation, the change of venue 
could have been effected at once without 
the long delay which prevented justice 
being done. But this is not all that 
there is to be said with regard to the 
want of firm action by the Government. 
The Government have given us the 
figures with regard to the cattle-driving 
prosecutions. We are told that pro- 
ceedings were taken against 572 persons ; 
that thirty-two were discharged; that 
with regard to seventy-six information 
was refused; that of 108 some were 
convicted and some acquitted; but 
that 288 were ordered to find bail to 
keep the peace. This was the result 
of the Government trial of those accused 
of cattle-driving. Two hundred and 
eighty-eight persons were ordered to 
find bail to keep the peace under a 
statute of Edward III., which enables 
a magistrate to deal with such cases. 
This Act, which has previously been 
used occasionally to deal with these 
cases, has been strongly denounced by 
hon. Gentlemen below the gangway. 
Now it is to be credit 





taken as a 
to the Administration that they refuse 
to make use of the Crimes Act passed 
in 1887 on the ground that they 
voted against it, and make use of this 
law of Edward HI. That is a point 
of view which we, at all events, cannot 
approve. I believe, as I have said, 
that the Crimes Act would enable these 
prosecutions to be made more successfully; 
and more than that I believe, without 
the Crimes Act being brought into 
operation at all, if the Government had 
made it perfectly clear from the begin- 
ning that they really meant business, 
and were determined to put these things 
down and use the whole force of the 
ordinary law to stop them, and had 
given orders accordingly, they could 
have stopped this cattle-driving last 
year and saved much suffering and 
expense to individuals, and many 
thousands of pounds to the Exchequer. 





We are told, too, that after all 
nobody was hurt by these  cattle- 
drives, and no‘harm done to either 


man or beasts; but I have been in- 
formed that several of the police 
have been rather seriously injured in 
their effort to stop these drives. I do not 
know whether that is so or not; I 
shall be glad to hear from the right 
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hon. Gentleman on the point. As to the! that is true and the power to purchase 


cattle it is absurd to say that they are not 
injured by their being driven long 
distances and dispersed over the country. 
In proof that they are injured I would 
point out that in everv case which came 
before the County Court Judges for | 
compensation, considerable amounts have | 
been awarded. Whatever may be the 
view of Members of this House, that | 
beasts are not injured by these drives is | 
not the view of County Court Judges, and 
it is certainly not the view of the men | 
in the country. But whether they are | 
injured or not has nothing to do with | 
he point. Are we to be told that because 
men are not hurt and cattle are not | 
injured, cattle are to be driven by day | 
and by night by crowds of people without 
penalty / Because if that is to be the 
policy of the Government of the day, 
the new Liberal Government are indeed 
propounding a policy which will not find 
favour in this country. Such a thing 
has never taken place in an English | 
pastoral village, and I do not suppose | 
it ever will, but a crime of that kind if | 
it occurred in England would not be | 
tolerated for a moment. I believe if | 


| the execution of their duty. 


/as possible—of 


firearms is taken in conjunction with 


the increase of this crime, then I say it 


is the duty of the Government to check 
a practice which is not only injurious 
to the country, but one which could not 
be justified by anybody in the interests 


of the peace of the country. What 
about the police? Ireland has the 


finest police force in the world, a force 
of men who never spare themselves in 
How often 
have we read in the newspaper accounts 
—and I have not taken the newspaper 
accounts without verifying them as far 
some cattle-drive or 
some other lawless assembly such things 
as “the police were compelled to retire,” 
“the police helpless,” “the police obliged 
to look on.” Are statements 
correct? They have been repeatedly 
made, not on one or two occasions, but 
many. If they are correct, why is this 


those 


| condition of things allowed to continue? 


Are the police sent out in sufficient 
numbers to be able to disperse these, 
assemblies peaceably according to law ? 
I am informed, and again I 
endeavoured to verify my 


have 
informa- 








i 
it 


the Government had acted promptly | tion, that in the public duties which 
and vigorously and had made it perfectly | they have been called on to perform in 
clear to the people and the police that | some of these riotous assemblies the 
they meant to stop these things they | police have been violently assaulted, 
could have done so. It is not enough! and although these assaults have been 
to say that the ordinary law is not! reported no prosecutions have taken 
sufficient. If it is not, then the Govern- place. I do not know whether it is true 
ment have a law at their back with! or not, but I venture to state that 
which they can deal with these things, | if these reports are correct, the effect on 
and they should have made use of that the police and upon the people who 
law rather than have allowed these | look on the police as guardians of the 


crimes to continue and the country of 
Ireland to be turned into a pandemonium. 
As the Government have thought it 
right to drop the Peace Preservation 
Act Imost earnestly hope, in the face of 


the figures and facts I have adduced, | but nobody who cares anything for Ire- 


in the face of the use of firearms and 
the steady increase of these crimes by 


the use of firearms, the Government 
will undertake to introduce strong 


measures in order to regulate the sale 
and ownership of these weapons. It is 
quite evident from the figures that once 
the Peace Preservation Act is dropped 
the possession of arms is largely in- 
creased. I am informed now that 
many shops are open for sale of these 
weapons, which are freely bought. If 





"public peace must be disastrous. And 
| what must be the effect in  Ire- 
jland’ in the long run? We are 


| told that we bring up these matters’ 
| because we like to revel in such things, 


land can doubt but that the continuance 
of things like this must be disastrous. 
What is the answer to all this, apart 
from the general answer to which I have 
referred ? That it exists only in patches, 
that it does not exist throughout the 
country. But is that an answer to the 
criticism that we have passed on the 
policy of the Government? Is it an 
answer to say it is only to be found in 
patches here and there? Wherever it 
exists it is a curse to that part of the 
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country, and if it exists in patches it 
spreads with the utmost rapidity. Then 
we are told that, notwithstanding what 
is going on, the country is advancing in 
prosperity. I rejoice that it should be 
so. But I ask the House in all earnest- 
ness, is it likely that prosperity will 
continue if this condition of things is 
allowed to go on? I venture ‘to say 
in support of the Amendment that 
whether you go by the opinion of 
the udges or whether you go by the 
actions of the Government itself, by 
the policy of the Government or the 
criminal statistics, whatever may be the 
test you take, the views we have ex- 
pressed are more than justified by the 
facts and figures. Although I pro- 
foundly regret to have to move the 
Amendment standing in my name, I 
move it with no desire to injure the 
future of the farmers in Ireland, but 
merely in order to induce the Govern- 
ment to appreciate the need of a vigorous 
policy in the future. I believe in my 
heart and conscience that vigour on 
the part of the Government would 
have saved much of the troubles that 
have taken place during the last six 
months, and I fear that if their policy 


is not more vigorous in the future these , 


evils will spread and grow to enormous 
proportions. If I regarded this as 
merely a question between the two 
political Parties, I would not raise my 
voice to urge its consideration in this 
House; but I do not so regard it. I re- 
gard it as a great national question, and 
it is for this reason that I urge it on the 
attention of the Government. I move 
with th: greatest earnestness the Amend- 
ment which stands in my name, my 
only regret being that those in Ire- 
land who believe as I do, that the policy 
of the present Government has failed 
lamentably, and will cause much suffer- 
ing to many people in Ireland, have not 
found one better able in every way to 
voice their grievances, which are ex- 
ceedingly well founded, and which I 
earnestly trust, by firmer and more 
vigorous administration, the Govern- 
ment will do their best to remove. 


{COMMONS} 


‘tribunal. The right hon. 
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which, he asserted, was directly re- 
sponsible for a state of affairs that would 
disgrace any civilised community. The 
policy which the right hon. Gentleman 
had carried out in Ireland might have 
been endorsed by the whole Cabinet, 
but that fact did not absolve the Chief 
Secretary from his special responsibility, 
both as the principal adviser of the 
Government in Irish matters, and as 
the head of the Irish Executive. They 
were unable to agree that the suspension 
of cattle-driving had made the protest 
unnecessary. The organised intimida- 
tion of occupiers and owners of grazing 
land, which the Chief Secretary had 
allowed to continue for so long, had 
inflicted serious hardship on a large 
number of people, and had injuriously 
affected one of the most important in- 
dustries of Ireland. But that was not 
the most serious aspect of the matter. 
The point on which they desired to fix 
the attention of the House, and of the 
public outside the House, was the com- 
plete abrogation of the law and the 
paralysis of the executive Government 
which had resulted from the policy pursued 
by the Chief Secretary. How did the right 
hon. Gentleman explain the apparent 
discontinuance of the practice of cattle- 
driving during the past month. Would 
he assert that it was not owing to the 
imprisonment of the hon. Member, for 
North Westmeath, who had achieved 
notoriety as the leader of this movement. 
In public the Chief Secretary had treated 
that hon. Member as a person of no 
importance. At Belfast, in the autumn, 
the right hon. Gentleman said his fingers 
were itching to prosecute the hon. Member, 
but he was restrained from taking that 
course by fear of making him a martyr 
and increasing his influence. The Chief 
Secretary had no right to allow himself 
to be swayed by any such considerations. 
The hon. Member was inciting others to 
break the law day by day, and it was 
the clear and manifest duty of the Chief 
Secretary to bring him before the proper 
Gentleman 
declined to take that course, and there- 


| fore he had been guilty of a grave dere- 
_liction of duty. 
*Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) said | 


What the Chief Secre- 
tary failed to do was accomplished by 


he desired to join with his right hon. | Mr. Justice Ross, and it was a fact of 
friend in his earnest protest against | | great significance that cattle driving 


the action of the present Chief Secretary, | | had diminished since the leader of the 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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agitation was placed in confinement. 
If it was asserted that the imprisonment 
of the hon. Member for North Westmeath 
had nothing to do with the damping 
down of the agitation, then they were 
entitled to ask what were the influences 
which had produced this result, and 
what was the nature of the bargain 
which the Chief Secretary had made with 
the leaders of the Nationalist Party. 
It was certain that the Chief Secretary 
had not taken any steps to assert this 
authority or to vindicate the law, and 
they were driven to the conclusion that 
he had purchased a precarious peace 
at the price of the degradation of his 
office and the surrender of his authority 
to the United Irish League. When the 
Unionist Members from Ireland first 
began to call attention to the acts of 
intimidation and violence which cul- 
minated in the riotous proceedings of 
the autumn, they were accused of malign- 
ing and misrepresenting their fellow 
countrymen. That charge was utterly 
without foundation. They simply called 
attention to facts and incidents which 
the Chief Secretary was compelled to 
admit were true; but the attitude which 
the Chief Secretary had taken up towards 
this cattle driving agitation, and the 
words which he and other Members of 
the Government used in reference to it, 
undoubtedly created the impression, not 
only that the Government sympathised 
with the objects of the agitators, but 
that they actually approved of the 
methods adopted to clear cattle off the 
grazing lands. He did not hesitate to 
say that the people who were induced 
by the pressure of the United Irish 
League to take an active part in this 
movement were largely deluded into the 
belief that the Government were on 
their side. The Chief Secretary took 
no steps to disabuse the minds of the 
people of this -impression, which had 
been created by his own words, and 
therefore he must be held accountable 
for the results. He was aware that 
within the last few weeks the right 
hon. Gentleman had offered the in- 
adequate explanation that he was a 
badgered Minister, speaking under pres- 
sure. That was a very poor excuse, and 
in putting it forward the right hon. Gentle- 
man had simply strengthened the im- 
pression that he was quite unsuited to 
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his present office. Surely it was the 
business of a Minister in the position of 
the right hon. Gentleman to weigh his 
words and not allow himself to be bad- 
gered into using language which was 
calculated to encourage lawlessness. The 
right hon. Gentleman could not be per- 
mitted to ride off on this plea. The fact 
was that his whole conduct as Chief 
Secretary had been in accord with the 
spirit of levity which his language so often 
betrayed. He had had warnings enough, 
but in his jaunty self-confidence he had 
despised them all. The Leader of the 
Nationalist Party after the contemptuous 
rejection of the Irish Council Bill held 
out a threat of a “strong and virile 
agitation”? in the autumn. Any one 
who had the least acquaintance with the 
history of the Nationalist movement 
understood at once the form which such 
an agitation would take. He did not 
say that the hon. and learned Member 
for Waterford had the cattle crusade 
in his mind when he gave utterance to 
that threat. He had no doubt he was 
thinking of something very different from 
it. At all events whether the hon. and 
learned Member agreed with it or not 

















the agitation had all run into this channel. 
They were driven to the conclusion that 
the Nationalist idea of a strong and 
virile agitation was to drive dumb cattle 
about the country. The movement had 
introduced them to a new set of heroes— 
the heroes of the hazel switch. It had 
also given rise to a new lawgiver— 
not the Attorney-General—who had 
taught that covetousness, theft, and 
perjury were virtues, and that cattle 
driving was a holy work. Indeed, these 
instructors of the Irish peasantry had 
gone much further, and with daring 
profanity had added to the Sermon on 
the Mount the blasphemous beatitude, 
** Blessed is the cattle driver for he shall 
possess the land.” Was it surprising 
that an agitation based upon teachings 
so immoral had lead to the commission 
of more serious crimes? Ignorant men 
who were taught that it was holy and 
heroic to drive cattle from the pastures 
of the grazier, would not be slow to learn 
that it was a manly act to crouch behind 
a hedge and fire upon defenceless men 
and aged women who were obnoxious 
to the United Irish League, and that it 
was equally courageous and humane to 








571 
stand by and applaud the deed. This 
distorted view of morality and humanity 
had produced the most demoralising 
consequences. When a man wounded 
by one of these skulking heroes of the 
hedgerow crawled to a_ neighbouring 
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house for help, the strong and virile | 
oD 


action, according to the Nationalist 
standards, was to spurn him from the 
door. Should a compassionate neighbour 
give the victim any assistance, then these 


peculiar notions of virility demanded | 
that the Good Samaritan should be boy- | 


cotted and threatened with death. They 
were fairly entitled to adopt certain 
famous words of the Prime Minister to 
describe such actions as these, and to 
say that they were “ methods of bar- 
barism.” In fact the Attorney-General 
was perfectly justified in saying, as he 
did at Wicklow Assizes, that it was a 
worse condition than was to be met with 
amongst the savages of West Africa. 
They had been assured by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and also by the repre- 
sentative of the Government in another 
place, that “apart from cattle-driving 


there was very little serious crime in | L : L ; 
; | resolution passed calling on the parish priest to 


Ireland.” That statement was com- 
pletely at variance with the facts. They 
could only assume that the Government 
were so imbued with Nationalist ideas 
that they did not regard boycotting and 


intimidation as serious crimes, and they | 


looked with absolute indifference at the 
startling increase in the number of shoot- 
ing outrages which had taken place 
during the last twelve months. What 
were the facts with regard to agrarian 
outrages generally? The Chief Secre- 
tary had informed him in reply to a ques- 
tion that the number of Agrarian outrages 
reported during 1907 was 372. 


{COMMONS} 
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ment could have very little idea of the 
conditions under which men had to live 
when they had offended against the laws 
of the United Irish League. Judge 
Curran had some remarks to make on 
the subject of boycotting at the Longford 
Quarter Sessions in January which 
demanded serious consideration. The 
learned Judge gave particulars of a 
number of cases of boycotting that had 
occurred in that district, and they pre- 
sented a disgraceful record of organised 
and iliegal tyranny. Judge Curran 
said— 
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“We have the case of the Messrs. M‘Cann, 
who were boycotted because they resisted mob 
violence and persecution, and asserted their 
rights to deal with their property as the law 
allowed them. They had been subjected to a 
terrible amount of persecution, so much persecu- 
tion that they can neither buy nor sell their 
stock at fairs or markets. They are hooted and 
booed going to and from their place of worship. 
The unfortunate woman who was earning some 
£4 a year for cleaning the church in the town of 
Newtownforbes, a position which she occupied 
for twenty years, was denounced by the local 
branch of the United Irish League. Why was 
she denounced? Because her husband _re- 
mained faithful to Mr. M‘Cann. There was a 


dismiss this woman, and she was deprived of her 
position by the parish priest in this ignominious 
manner. A man named Adams _ remained 
faithful to Mr. Pearse and died while in his 
employment, and his family were refused 
boards to make a coffin for the body. There 
was also a Miss Conollon who was employed in 


| the town, and she was hunted out of Longford 


That | 


figure showed an enormous increase as | 


compared with the years 1903-4. 
1903 there were only 195 agrarian out- 
rages, and in 1904 the number was only 
206. He also asked the House to take 
note of the fact that of the 372 outrages 
committed last year convictions were 
obtained in only five cases, though it 
was true that there were twelve other 
cases in which proceedings were still 
pending. That fact illustrated the im- 
munity which was enjoyed under the 
Present Government by those who organ- 
ised crime and outrage in Ireland. 
Hon. Members who supported the Govern- 


Mr. Lonsdale. 


In | 


on a resolution sent forward from Sligo which 
stated that a friend of hers had offended the 
League of that county. Mr. Percival is unable 
to buy in Longford, and anyone selling to him, 
if a member of the League, is expelled from the 
branch in default of making a public apology 
and undertaking not to offend again. If not a 
member the party dealing with him is boy- 
cotted.” 


These cases of boycotting were not 
confined to Longford. They occurred 
in other districts, in various parts of 
Ireland and the Chief Secretary had 


done nothing to suppress this cruel form 





of intimidation. Judge Curran, on the 
occasion to which his right hon. friend 
had referred had asserted that although 
he called attention to the same matter 
in October last— 


** Not a finger has been raised, not a move- 
ment has been made by the authorities for the 
defence or protection of these unfortunate 
people, or towards putting an end to this 
persecution.” 
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The judge went on to give this significant 
warning to the authorities. He said— 


‘“* Experience tells me that boycotting long 
continued and as _ persistently resisted has 
invariably led to serious crime and outrage 
and even murder.” 
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Was it too much to demand that the 
Executive Government should extend 
to these persecuted people not mercy 
—they did not ask for merey—but 
justice, and the protection to which 
they were entitled at the hands of the 
law when their persons and _ property 
were attacked. Another very disquiet- 
ing feature of the situation as it existed 
in Ireland to-day, was the large increase 
of outrages with firearms. The Govern- 
ment incurred a very grave responsi- 
bility when they permitted the Arms 
Act to expire in 1906. What were the 
facts known as to the number of shooting 
outrages ? 
in July last, in answer to a question put 
by himself, that during three rhonths 
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By this means he was enabled to make a 


‘show of doing something to maintain 


the law with a minimum of inconveni- 
ence to those who were engaged in 
He left the leaders 
and organisers of this illegal conspiracy 
free to pursue their nefarious work of 
spreading the area of the agitation while 
he prosecuted humble dupes. He brought 
these men before Nationalist magis- 
trates who were pledged not to convict 


'or before juries who had conspired to 


| defeat the ends of justice. 


In case after 
case where the evidence was absolutely 
clear and the facts undisputed the jury 
disagreed and the prosecution led to no 
result. In fact, a situation was 


/reached which exactly corresponded to 


The Chief Secretary stated | 


ending June, twenty two shooting out- | 


rages were reported to the police. In 
reply to a Question which he addressed 
to the right hon. Gentleman a few 


days ago, he informed him that during six | 


months ending 31st December, the numb+r 
of outrages was sixty-three. Tht was 
to say there had been no fewer than eigity- 
five of those outrages in nine months. 
That represented an alarming increase 
in the number of these cases as compared 
with recent years, and it pointed to 
the fact that the facility with which 
firearms could now be obtained had 
materially lessened the security of human 
life in Ireland. It was astounding that 
the Government should allow these 
proceedings to continue without making 
any real attempts to punish those 
who were guilty. The Chief Secretary 
watched the growth of this disorderiy 


the position of affairs once described 
by the Prime Minister. The right hon. 
Gentleman said— 

“In many parts of Ireland for certain clas 
of offences, especially for offences of an agrarian 
character, they could not trust to the ordinary 
class of jurymen doing their duty. Partly 
through ignorance, partly from _ prejudice, 
mainly owing to the cruel overbearing system 
of terror under the National League, they could 
not be sure of the clearest evidence of obtaining 
a verdict.” 

The right hon. Gentleman had changed his 
attitude towards Irish questions since 
he made use of those words, but although 
he had changed the facts had not altered. 
The recent had shown that it 
was still the fact that in agrarian cases 
the ordinary class of jurymen in the 
Nationalist parts of Ireland could not be 
trusted to do their duty. The jury 
system had once again been deliberately 
broken down by the secret agency of 
the powerful organisation, which under 
the present Government had been 
allowed to override the law of the land. 
What was the remedy for this state of 
affairs ? Undoubtedly the remedy was 


ses 





assiZes 


| the same as was described by the Prime 


and criminal agitation with cynical 
serenity. He might have crushed it | 


in a fortnight, if he had chosen to make 
use of the powers which Parliament 
had placed in the hands of the Irish 
Executive to enable them to deal with 
such an emergency. The right hon. 
Gentleman had deliberately refused to 
avail himself of any of the provisions | 
of the Crimes Act. He preferred to | 
fumble with ancient Statutes of Edward | 
III., and William IV., rather than adopt 
a sharp, effective and modern weapon. | 


Minister before the Home Rule heresy 
had perverted his judgment. It was 
the paramount duty of the Irish Execu- 
tive to secure a fair and impartial trial 
of men who were charged with these 
offences, and, to quote the Prime Minister 
again— 

“JT mean by a fair trial—trial not only fair to 
the man charged, but to the victims of the 
offence, and to the community which is injured 
by the commission of the offence.” 

The Government had not applied the 
remedy, and they had therefore been 
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false to their primary duty. They had 
the means at their command, but they 
refused to make use of them. The 
powers which the Crimes Act placed in 


the hands of the Irish Executive to be | 


used at their discretion could be put 
into operation without interference with 
the liberty of any law-abiding person, 
and they had again and again been 
proved to be effectual for the purpose of 
detecting, punishing and _ suppressing 
crime. The Chief Secretary refused to 
make use of these reasonable and lawful 
provisions which were part of the ordinary 
law of Scotland, because he and others 
at sometime or another had labelled them 
“ coercion,’ and he had, therefore 
deliberately sacrificed duty to a fantan- 
tistic regard for his own political con- 
sistency. There had been no more con- 
temptible exhibition of administrative 
incapacity than had been furnished by 
the Chief Secretary during the last few 
months. Confronted by a_ state of 
lawlessness which had not only demora- 
lised a large part of the community, but 
which had done immense injury to one 
of the most important of Irish indus- 
tries, the right hon. Gentleman had 
failed to take the course which his duty 
and the best interests of Ireland alike 
demanded that he shouldtake. The result 
of his inaction had been to degrade the 
administration of justice and to bring 
the law into contempt. He could not, 
therefore, escape responsibility for the 
disorder and crime which had accom- 
panied the progress of the anti-grazing 
agitation, and both he and the Govern- 
ment which had tampered with law- 
lessness and condoned outrage had alike 
merited the strongest public condemna- 
tion. 


Amendment proposed— 


“At the end of the (uestion to add 
the words ‘ But humbly express our regret 
that Your Majesty’s advisers have failed 
to refer to the increase of agrarian crime 
and disorder in Ireland, or to give any 
assurance as to the adoption of measures for 
the better protection of the lives and properties 
of Your Majesty’s subjects, and for the repression 
of lawlessness and intimidation in that part of 
Your Majesty’s Dominions.’ ”—(Mr. Long.) 


*Mr. BIRRELL: I shall best serve 
the interests of this debate if I rise at 
once to give some account of myself. 
Nothing would give me more satis- 


Mr. Lonsdale. 
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| faction at this moment if I thought 
that the House was really going at this 
early period of the session to set itself 
to work to devote its best attention to 
the real condition, the real welfare, and 
the real prospects of Ireland. If I had 
my own way, I would, immediately after 
this debate on the Address ceased, 
move that this House do forthwith 
resolve itself into a Committee to con- 
sider the afiairs of Ireland, more especially 
in relation to the position of land pur- 
chase and land settlement. I resent 
more than anything the statement made 
and repeated that I regard Ireland as a 
joke. A great many funny things happen 
in Ireland and funny people may come 
from Ireland, but Ireland herself is no 
joke, and the statement that I s0 
regard Ireland is calumnious. I am 
grievously afraid that unless this House 
makes up its mind very speedily on 
one or two questions of the utmost 
importance as regards land purchase 
and settlement in Ireland, and unless, 
having made up its mind what is the 
proper thing to do, it proceeds to do 
it—I am grievously afraid that before 
very long those who come after us will 
regard with ridicule the pretensions 
of this House to secure the permanent 
settlement of the land question. The 
relevance of this to the present question 
is very close. Everyone agrees that the per- 
manent prosperity and peace of Ireland— 
not merely for this vear or that, but per- 
manently—depends upon the speedy 
settlement of the land question, and upon 
the speedy acguisition of untenanted land 
[cries of “ No”’] for the purpose of pur- 
suing the policy to which hon. Gentle- 
men opposite are hopelessly committed 
—the policy of making holdings economic, 
and generally of dividing as much of 
the land of Ireland as possible and in 
the shortest time among the men who are 
ready, willing, and able to cultivate it. 
I desire to avail myself of the oppor- 
tunity—an opportunity which does not 
House in a 
very few words exactly how land pur- 
chase stands at this moment ; what has 
been done, and what still remains to do. 
I confine myself to the proceedings under 
the Act of 1903. Under that Act there 
‘are completed transactions—things ac- 
| complished, thingsdone. What are they? 
| In round figures, £19,500,000 in golden 
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sovereigns have been paid to the land- 
lords of Ireland for the purchase of the 
land. That sum includes the sale to 
35,000 tenants direct from the landlords 
themselves of land which has become 
vested in the tenants under the provisions 
of the Act, and through the agency of 
the Estates Commissioners. But we 
have in addition the fact that up to the 
18th of last month the Estates Com- 


missioners have sold and actually vested | 


in the tenants untenanted land to the 
value of some £825,000, representing 
some 75,000 acres; while the Congested 
Districts Board have bought a great 
deal of land. 


Sir E. CARSON (Dublin Uuiversity) : 
Has that money been paid ? 


*Mr. BIRRELL: The point Iamupon | for Irish Land stock. 


is what has actually been done, how, 
many people have secured the benefits of | 
the Act, how many people are in posses- 
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to come under the provisions of this Act. 
But it is generally agreed that this 
£58,500,000 does not represent more than 
one-third of the value of the total amount 
of land. Two-thirds, therefore, still re- 
main to be dealt with, and those two- 
thirds the most difficult, the portion 
representing the most trouble for us. 
Even Members who were not in the House 
in 1903 know the method under the Act 
of that year. The landlord comes to a 
bargain with his tenant, and if it is within 
certain prescribed limits, it is a bargain 
with the terms of which the State has 
nothing to do. The landlord is paid in 
hard cash. The State can only pay cash 
in two ways—by taxation or by borrow- 
ing. In this case the landlord is paid by 
the money which the investor on the 
Stock Exchange can be induced to give 
That stock, an 
impeccable security, guaranteed by the 
State, carries interest at the rate of 22 
per cent. The State having thus ob- 





sion of the land, and how many are | tained the money and incurred obliga- 


paying purchasing annuities. But all the 
Board have actually done under the 
Act of 1903 in finally disposing of the 
land they have bought, has been in re- 
spect of land to the value of £419,000. 
That represents the Board’s part of the 
£19,500,000 of golden sovereigns which 
have been paid to the landlords for this 
land of which tenants have actually 
been put in possession as purchasers. 
There are some £34,500,000 more which 
are agreed to be paid. Land to that 
value has been agreed to be dealt with; 
and the delay that has taken place in 
completing these transactions is the cause 
of great, just, and natural dissatisfaction, 
both to the landlords and to the tenants. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Trinity College, being a lawyer, knows 
that Shakespeare was quite right when 
he included the law’s delay among the 
curses of existence. Negotiations are 
pending with respect to £4,300,000 worth 
more of land. Therefore we have com- 
pleted transactions £19,500,000 ; we have 
uncompleted transactions to the tune of 
£39,000,000 ; and in all we have up to 
the present between £58,000,000 and 
£59,000,000 either actually paid or agreed 
to be paid, money which, I hope, shortly 
will be paid. I do not attempt to say 
what the value of Irish land may be. 
The whole of it, some time or other, is 


tions, seeks and hopes to recover it— 
and, no doubt, if all goes well, will re- 
| cover it—from the purchasers by repay- 
| ments spread over sixty-eight and a half 
years, those payments representing, with 
| sinking fund, 34 per cent. on the purchase 
;money. During the last few days, I am 
happy to say, the stock has risen. It 
was, a short time ago, 81; and it is 
|}now at something like 89. But even 
at that price, for every £100 that the 
| State has to pay to the landlord it has to 
}issue stock in excess to the value of 
|£12 4s. We are dealing here with 
millions, and the excess stock on a 
| million represents £124,000. The excess 
stock on 100 millions—looking forward 
to the time when we deal with the 
hitherto unsolved problem of Trish land, 
and we shall have to issue far more than 
that—but the loss in excess stock on 
100 millions would be £12,400,000, or an 
annual charge over a period of sixty- 
jeight years of £403,000. By the Act of 
| Parliament as it at present stands the 
| first thing to meet that charge is the Irish 
Development Giant. There is only 
| available from that grant an annual sum 
| of £68,000, and consequently, taking the 
£100,600,000, the charge that will be 
levied is £335,000, which, under the Act 
of Parliament, is to be borne by the Irish 
ratepayer, equal, it has been calculated, 
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to a 5d. rate levied equally over all the 
rateable value of Ireland. 
House will agree that that is a perfectly 
impossible state of affairs. And the 
situation is made a little grave by the 
fact that the Irish Development Grant 
is so small and will very soon be eaten 
away. The stock may, I trust it may, 
rise to par. If it does, well, all is well, 
but whether it will is the point. Some 
readjustment is essential. You cannot 
stop land purchase in Ireland. We all 
agree that the thing is perfectly un- 
thinkable. In four years’ time there 
will be a revision of rents. We must 
there again hope that there will be no 
heavy fall in agricultural stock, and that 
the reduction of rents in that period 
will be very small. If it is a severe re- 
duction, there are difficulties ahead there. 
All will agree that at the present moment, 
and we know the Treasury is considering 
the question, a readjustment of the terms 
come to in 1903 necessary, a re- 
consideration of the whole position, 
probably involving an _ alteration in 
price. I want, before I conclude this part 
of the question, to say a word on the 
relief of congestion, because I do not 
want hon. Members on either side to 
ride away and assume either that the 
problem is being solved or can be put 
on one side and totally disregarded. 
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is 


At the present rate of progress the | 


Congested Districts Board will take a 
century and a half to get possession of 
all the untenanted land in the west to 
make holdings economic, and, what is 
more, even if they were to get all the 
untenanted land to-morrow, which 
impossible, and divide it amongst the 
persons the next day, fitted it for 
their occupation and use, which, of 
course, is still more impossible, there is 
not enough untenanted land in the west 
to go round and to make the holdings 
in any sense economic. The difficult, 
it may be the impossible, policy of 
migration, is involved in all you have 
ever said and meant when you made 


the efforts which you did—the honour- | 


ably intended, well meant, and 
courageous efforts—to deal with con- 
gestion in the west, if the holdings in 
that part of the world were to be made 
economic. Therefore, when the other 
day Lord Lansdowne spoke of the policy 
of migration as a crazy policy, | wonder 


Mr. Birrell. 
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I think the | 


is | 


‘earliest moment to consider. 
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| what he meant? It is not our policy, 
It is the policy of hon. Gentlemen 
opposite. I know the difficulties of it, 
You often hear on Irish platforms that 
God made Irish land for the Irish people, 
[NatTIoNALIst cheers.] Yes, but did 
He make the land of Meath for the 
men of Mayo, or the land of Roscommon 
for the men of Galway? I have been 
supplied with information only to-day 
which shows me that persons who come 
from one part of Ireland to another, 
although they come there as migrants 
and for the relief of this terrible evil of 
congestion, meet with a very cold recep- 
tion indeed [laughter], and are often 
subjected, I am sorry to say, to violence. 
I hope the House will not laugh at the 
situation. There may be those who say 
that, on fhe whole, as there is not enough 
land to go round, it is far better to 
pursue the policy which the Estates 
Commissioners are pursuing of putting 
on the untenanted land they buy the 
‘sturdy sons of farmers, letting 
them, as the sons of tenants, have their 
share of Irish soil, and that, if anybody 
is got away, it may just as well be 
the “congest’”’ as the sons of te: ants. 
The difficulties of the situation are 
before us. The necessity at this time, 
if the whole of this great scheme is- 
I will not say to be wrecked, because 
that is impossible, but if it is not to be 
endangered, it is of the most vital concern 
and importance that Ireland and the 
Irish people should approach this problem 
seriously, and not in a spirit of anger 
and rage against the Government of 
the day or against this House ;_ but that 
we should—every Party in the House, 
all Irishmen, all men who love Ireland— 
see what can be done at a very critical 
period in this land purchase, after you 
have spent £19,500,000, and are under 
obligation to spend £59,000,000 and an 
almost implied Parliamentary contract, 
if all goes well, to spend, it may be, 
£150,000,000 or £160,000,000 or even a 
larger number of millions. Is that 
scheme to be wrecked for lack of careful 
consideration by this House of the 
present position of it? I hope not. 
These are the thoughts I own that have 
been pressing heavily upon my mind all 
during the recess, and it is this position 
which I should, like the House at the 
And yet, 


and 
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when we meet to put our heads together 
to consider the welfare of Ireland, I 
am met with this Motion. This is the 
extraordinary Tory contribution to the 
situation. This is the way to maintain 
good will and temper all over Ireland 
to discuss a difficult problem. This is 
the pressing need of the hour—more 
coercion. I am free to confess that 
during all these months I have been 
exposed to a good deal of personal 
abuse, and that very hard things have 
been said against me — far harder 
than I have ever said against anybody 
else. I have paid very small concern 
to them. I have been terrified by more 
serious considerations than their words. 
I know that Latin quotations are rather 
out-of-date in this House; but I 
am disposed to say, when I have 
listened to all these speeches and har- 
angues against me about cattle-driving 
and the like, and when I have compared 
the gravity of that question, grave 
though it may be, with the real gravity 
of the whole question of land purchase 
and land settlement, I have said— 
“Non me tua fervida terrent 
Dicta, ferox ; Di me terrent, et Jupiter hostis.” 
If you want a translation of those words, 
I am not afraid of it. I will tell you 
what it is they really mean. They 
mean: Cattle-driving does not terrify 
me. No, nor the wild and extravagant 
language of political enmity and partisan- 
ship. What frightens me are the price of 
stocks, the series of inclement seasons, 
the unrealised, aye, and it may pos- 
sibly be the unrealisable, hopes that 
the legislation of this House has in- 
delibly planted in the breasts of a 
land-hungry and impressionable people. 
What are the facts upon which this 
fierce decla mation is founded, and what 
is the complaint ? The facts are that 
the state of certain parts of Ireland at 
the present moment is not so satisfactory 
as it was this time last year. I admit it 
to the full. It is not as satisfactory 
as it was this time last year. The 
figures show it. Take the boycotting 
returns. If there is one thing I hate 
more than another, it is boycotting. 
[An Opposition Member: ‘“ Why do 
you not stop it?” and a NATIONALIST 
MempBer: “Could he stop it?”] Stop 
it! Read the Newport speech of Lord 


Salisbury, and you will learn how futile 
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is that observation. You might as well 
seek by violent measures to put down 
covetousness. [OpposITION cries of 
“Oh.”] Yes, or indict a man for not 
loving his neighbour as himself as to 
attempt, by your repressive legislation, 
to prevent boycotting. I say I detest 
it, I loathe it. It is a negation of 
Christianity, a repudiation of humanity— 
as many bad names as you can put upon 
it. In 1906 there were ten serious cases— 
and a serious case of boycotting in Ireland 
is a very serious case—and in this last 
year there were nine. I do not take any 
gratification to myself upon the fact 
of the figure being reduced by one. It is 
still nine too many. In minor cases 
there has been an increase from thirty- 
four in 1906 to 116. But, after all, 
Ireland must be compared with herself. 
These figures are no new thing. They 
have been preserved and kept for many 
years; and, in 1902, I find there were 
forty-one serious cases of boycotting, as 
against nine now, and 148 minor cases, 
as against 116. It is most interesting to 
see how these 116 cases are allocated. 
Thirty-three of them are attributed to 
disputes about evicted farms; twenty- 
three have arisen from these grazing 
land troubles; six are attributed to the 
unpopularity of a landlord; and twenty 
to quarrels about land purchase ; miscel- 
laneous, private feuds, and other causes, 
thirty-four. Of persons receiving con- 
stant police protection in 1906, there 
were fifty-five ; at the end of 1907 there 
were fifty-nine—an increase of four; by 
patrol, at the end of 1906, there were 150 ; 
at the end of 1907, 222. In 1899, if I 
go back, I find seventy-six persons 
receiving constant police protection, as 
against fifty-nine to-day; that there 
were 515 by patrol, as against 222 to-day ; 
and that in 1902 there were sixty-nine 
receiving constant police protection and 
332 by patrol. I now come to the worst 
phase, the firing into houses. I entirely 
agree with what fell from the right hon. 
Gentleman that this is a particularly 
cruel and violent form of intimidation, but 
I was rather surprised that he, with 
his experience, should have expressed 
astonishment that the police should be 
able in one particular case to suggest that 
the motive was probably intimidation 
and not any desire to do violence to 
anybody within the house. How, he 
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asks, could they know that? They 
could know it very easily. It depends 
on what part of the house is fired 
at—whether they fire into the residential 
part, into the living rooms of the house, 
where people may be supposed to be, or 
whether they fire at that part of the 
house that is not occupied. It is only 
fair, it is only charitable—I will not say 
Christian in such a connection—to sup- 
pose that their object in the latter case 
was intimidation and not an attempt to 
murder or do injury toa person. Nowin 
1906 there were nineteen cases of 
firing at the person with pellets, a most 
cruel and abominable offence, and I 
wonder that it has not often resulted 
in the death of the persons fired at, 
which happily has not been the case— 
nineteen persons were fired at, none 
killed. In 1907 that nineteen had grown to 
twenty-six. Firing into houses grew 
from twenty in 1906 to sixty-six in 1907, 
while firing outside houses—that is to say, 
in gardens, in plantations, and so on— 
which has an intimidatory effect without 
the injury caused by firing into houses, 
was the offence in fourteen instances in 
1906, and twenty-six in 1907, and as the 
figures have been given the total of 
agrarian outrages in 1906, including 
threatening letters, had grown from 234 
in 1906 to 361 in 1907. Now these are 
the figures apart from cattle-driving, 
and on these there is no desire to conceal 
information from the Houss the number 
of offences up to 31st December was 381. 
Very well then, I do not quite understand 
—there is a little difference in the speeches 
of mover and seconder of the Amendment 
on the point—I do not quite understand 
whether the mover greatly blames the 
Government for not putting in force some 
of the provisions of what is commorly 
called the Crimes Act. The seconder gave 
rise to no such doubt; he accused the 
Government of grave dereliction of duty 
in not putting those provisions into 
force. [Opposition cries of: “ Hear, 
hear!”] And I gather from those cheers 
that is the general sentiment among the 
Party opposite. [Opposition cries of : 
“Hear, hear!’’] Well, I only hope that 
before the division is taken Members 
who were not in the House in 1887 will 
refresh their memories of what took place 
in the notorious debates of that date. 


They will find the records in 312 and 313 
Mr. Borel’, 
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of Hansard, third series, and I commend 
to them to the reading of hon. Members, 
They are worth reading when read by the 
light of subsequent events, and it is, J 
think, only by that light that our debates 
are ever much worth reading. The leader 
of the Opposition, whose absence to-night 
and the cause of it I greatly regret, and 
personally regret as a deprivation, in 
1887 had just entered upon his stormy 
career as Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
and one of the duties he had to perform 
was to introduce the 87th Coercion Act 
and make it permanent, with a note of 
originality he still possesses in all things. 
Speaking on 28th March, 1887, he rested 
his case, he was careful to say, not on the 
statistics of agrarian crime, and he was 
perhaps wise not to rest his case very 
strongly on the state of agrarian crime, 
as the statistics were then much worse 
than they are now. He rested his case 
on a quotation from Mr. Gladstone, a 
quotation which I was surprised to find 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for North Dublin to-night referring to. 
Mr. Gladstone said— 

“The question was that you must not only 
consider the amount of crime, but you must 
take that amount into consideration, and with 
its source, its character, with what it indicates 
and what it means.” 

Now, I need scarcely say that I, an 
humble follower of Mr. Gladstone, accept 
that tribunal, and submit to the law as 
there expounded, and upon these words 
adopted as they are by the right hon. 
Gentleman I am perfectly prepared to 
rest my case and to construct my whole 


defence. What is the source of this in- 
creased disturbance 2? What is _ its 
character, what does it mean? Its 


source is disappointed hope, unrealised 
expectations. In its character it is an 
agitation lawless and reprehensible, but 
still unaccompanied in most instances and 
cases by anything that can properly be 
called crime and outrage. [Opposition 
cries of: “Oh, oh!” and NATIONALIST 
cries of: ‘Hear, hear!”] It has for 
its meaning speedier action in the 
division of grass lands. I am _ pre- 
pared to maintain, and nobody who 
reads the debates in the House during 
the discussion of the Act of 1903 can 
deny or will wish to deny what is per- 
fectly plain on the face of the whole dis- 
cussion and in the Act itself, that part of 
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the practical plan was that untenanted 
land fell within the scope, the purview, 
the intention of that measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Dover, in introducing the Bill, in his 
speech preceding the Second Reading, 
and in very many observations during 
the Committee stage made this perfectly 
plain. I do not want to stop to make 
too many quotations, but I will just give 
his words in introducing the Bill. He 
said— 

““T come now to the provision dealing with 
untenanted land. We have first the actual 
tenant on an existing holding which is sold to 
him, but some of these holdings ought not to 
be sold unless they are increased in size ; and 
in the neighbourhood of estates there are con- 
gested populations which ought to be dealt 
with, We therefore say that untenanted land 
may be added to the holdings which are un- 
economic owing to their small size. Such new 
holdings created from untenanted land may be 
sold under the Bill to tenants on an estate, 
the sons of tenants on an estate, tenants in the 
neighbourhood whose holdings are less than 
10 acres and £5 annual value, and to any person 
who within twenty-five years before the passing 
of this Act was the tenant of such a holding.” 
Then the right hon. Gentleman went on 
to Say— 

‘“ This Bill has created many expectations 
and among others among persons who own a 
great deal of untenanted land in the west of 
Ireland, where it is most needed if we are 
to deal with the problems of congestion ; and 
several persons have shown a _ disposition 
lately to create holdings on the off-chance that 
the credit of the Exchequer will be placed at 
their disposal.” 

He proceeded to show how a check 
could be put upon those who were 
creating holdings to be bought up. 
Other expectations besides those of 
landlords were created in other minds, 
and the Estates Commissioners were 
authorised to purchase untenanted land 
subject to a provision that the 
amount should not exceed a certain 
sum. Then again, immediately before 
the Division on the Second Reading, 
the right hon. Gentleman regretted he 
had not time to express his views com- 
pletely, but he admitted in the clearest 
possible form that the purchase of 
untenanted land was in the Bill. 
These expressions, used in debate in 
support of the Bill, and used again by 
Irish Members, did undoubtedly raise 
great hopes in the minds of the land- 
hungry population of Ireland ; but five 
years have gone by, and what has 
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happened ? The Estates Commissioners 
have bought 75,000 acres of untenanted 
land, upon which they have placeed 
tenants. What has the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board done? It is calculated 
that in the scheduled districts there are 
at least 74,000 holdings of about £5 
annual rateable value, and certainly 
under £10, and in the non-scheduled 
districts 59,000 similar holdings, making 
133,000 in all. Up to date the Con- 
gested Districts Board have bought 
15,000 holdings of all sizes, and they 
are careful to tell us, being honourable 
men, that part of these when resold and 
distributed will still be uneconomical. 
Therefore, for the relief of congestion 
it may be said that only 7,500 holdings 
have been fully dealt with. How long 
will it last at thisrate ? I do not wonder 
—who can wonder at the impatience of 
the people? Am I not, following the 
words of Mr. Gladstone, entitled to ask 
myself—What is the source of this agita- 
tion; what is the origin of it; what is 
the cure for it? I maintain I am. 
Nobody who has visited these districts, 
walking, riding, or motoring through 
them, can be surprised to learn that 
the retention in the hands of the 
landlords of vast areas of untenanted 
land, amounts to a daily declaration of 
the futility, the emptiness of their 
hopes, and excites impatience among the 
people. Until something is done to 
cure this, until steps can be taken to 
divide these lands, though you may have 
aw and order, you will not have peace. 
You will not have contentment in those 
parts of Ireland until you admit what 
the Congested Districts Board has ad- 
mitted for many years past, until you give 
compulsory powers to break up these 
grass farms. You cannot have just as 
much and just as little of land revolution 
as youchoose. This House at the bidding 
of the Unionist Party has deliberately 
chosen a path for the relief of congestion 
which is known to be a difficult and costly 
path, and it must be traversed to the end ; 
there is no getting out of it unless you go 
out of Ireland altogether. What makes 
all this more curious is that it is only a 
question of price. The landlords are 
perfectly willing to sell their lands ; they 
are tumbling over each other in anxiety 
to sell the land. It is wholly a question 
of price; we are all agreed that it is to 
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be a fair price, an honest price fixed by | 


a fair tribunal, therefore all this fuss is | 
nothing more than the haggle of the | 
market. We all know the source of 
these troubles, we know why the people 
admittedly indisposed to crime, admitted- | 
ly a people pleasant to get on with, com- | 
mit these reprehensible and illegal offences 
of cattle-driving and are led into reckless | 
lawless acts of an intimidatory character 
causing the greatest anxiety to those who 
are responsible for the government of | 
Treland. We see the material before us, | 
and it is downright folly if we do not 
recognise the course to be taken if weare to 
seek the permanent welfare of the country. 
But hon. Gentlemen said, ‘‘ What about 
matters in the meantime? Have you | 
no regard for law and order? Why are | 
not the gaols of Roscommon and Galway 
crowded with prisoners, sent there by 
the warrants of two resident magistrates, | 
one of whom shall be certified by the 
Lord-Lieutenant to have proper quali- 
fications ?”’ Well, I would not say a | 
word against resident magistrates, men | 
of great ability, great courage and | 
popularity, men who, no doubt, do their | 
duty. I cannot say more for them. I 
wish they were all immortal. Every 
time one dies it is an open competition, 
and we at the Irish Office are inundated | 
with letters from all sorts of persons from 
all parts of the world, all craving to 
become resident magistrates in Ireland— | 
young men of good families, middle- | 
aged men with long families, and the 
worst of the matter is that I defy any- 
body, I do not care how devoted he may 
be, in dealing with all these people, 
belonging to all professions, of all kinds 
and classes, some of them barristers who 
have left off practice, some solicitors 
willing to give up practice, half-pay | 
officers, young captains, military men 
[An Hon. MemBer: “ Journalists ”’). 
I do not remember any journalist apply- 
ing. I am speaking now of resident 
magistrates, and it is really a serious 
point, because these people are charged 
with most important duties, and accord- 
ing to you are fitted to be charged with 
dealing with the whole of the difficult 
law of conspiracy without the intervention 
ofajury. Isay there is no test by which 
you can distinguish between all these 
applicants who are the best. Thev all] | 
have wonderful testimonials. Different | 


Mr. Birrell. 
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persons have equally good testimonials 
from the same person. You have to 
choose out of 500 or 600 applicants who 
is the best man to be charged with the 


| good name and welfare of Ireland in 


the district in which he lives. I say no 
good would have been done at the present 


| moment in the solution of the difficulties 


which are most pressing now, even if the 


'gaols of Galway end Roscommon were 


full of prisoners committed on the 
warrants of these resident magistrates, 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite are disturbed 
because no Members of Parliament are 
One hon. Member, the Mem- 


trial. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL § (Dublin 
University): For actual cattle-driving ? 
Mr. BIRRELL: Yes. 


Mr. JAMES CAMPBELL: Not for 


inciting ¢ 


Mr. BIRRELL: No; but still we were 
not frightened by the majesty of his 


| person as a Member of Parliament, and 
| he had to stand his trial like any other 


person, and a Wicklow jury disagreed 
as to his guilt. That is, no doubt, 
the way of hon. Gentlemen opposite. 
If trouble arises they say: ‘‘ Suspend 
the ordinary law.” If juries sympathise 
at all with prisoners, they say: “ Get 
rid of juries at once.” That is sometimes 
your way, though not always, as I shall 
show. It is never our way to suspend 


‘the ordinary law if we believe that dis- 


turbances are due to removable causes, 
and that justice demands that we should 
proceed to remove them. Until that is 
done the ordinary law is good enough 
for us. We have not left the ordinary 
law alone. We have worked it with the 
utmost vigour. My right hon. friend 
the Attorney-General will give the figures 
on that subject.. I stated them myself 
on Friday. The Attorney and Solicitor- 
General have been kept hard at work 
all the autumn in their endeavours to put 
these cases fairly and properly before 
juries. It is said that juries have failed. 
Well, in the first case that came before 
a Dublin jury there was a conviction. 
It was no stronger than the other cases, 
and I believe it is quite possible that, if 
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the learned Judge had thought fit to pass 
sentence at once, it might very well 
have been that other convictions would 
have followed. It is not an unknown 
thing, even in this immaculate country 
of England, for juries, when they are in 
sympathy with a prisoner, to be anxious 
to know what kind of sentence is to 
be passed on him before they find him 
guilty, and sometimes negotiations of a 
very irregular character have passed 
before they would find him guilty. 
However, the learned Judge thought fit, 
in dealing with this case, in which 
the traversers had been convicted and 
found guilty, to direct them to stand 
and therefore the other jurors 
had no clue to the kind of sentence 
he was going to pass, and there 
were disagreements. I do not deny 
that in these cases of cattle-driving 
the juries have shown sympathy with 
prisoners ; but the question I ask myself 
isthis: ‘* Is it to be said that the moment 
a Government or Executive find that 
out they are by a stroke of their pen 
to get rid of juries altogether,” and 
therebv prevent juries doing the only 
good thing they can do, from giving the 
only lesson they can teach—I do not 
suppose that for the discovery of the 
truth anyone would pin his faith on a 
jury—that they may prove the means 
of letting the Executive know what the 
feelings of the people are. I am bound 
to confess 1 am sometimes amazed at the 
ignorance of hon. Gentlemen opposite. I 
say you cannot read a single work on 
trial by jury in which you will not find 
that point stated with reference to both 
English and Irish juries. I remember 
that that is referred to in a remark- 
able passage often quoted from De 
Tocqueville, but being written in another 
language I suppose it is considered of 
no importance. In that passage it was 
stated that that was the sole reason why 
people adhered to trial by jury, because 
it gives an indication, sometimes rightly, 
sometimes wrongly, of the feeling of the 
people. A hundred years ago a man 
shot his fellow in a duel. He was 
indicted for murder, and towards the 
end of his charge the Judge would tell 
the jury that they had no alternative 
but to return a verdict of “ Wilful 
murder.” They did not do it. They 
felt that the man had no choice but to do 


aside ; 
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' what he had done, and that the death was 


not to be attributed to him as murder in 
the ordinary case. But it was murder 
and wilful murder, though juries refused 
again and again to give verdicts of guilty. 
Everyone knows that in England juries 
have expressed their sympathy most 
improperly in certain kinds of cases, and 
therefore if you ask: “‘ Why do you not 
sweep this system aside ?” the answer is 
because, in criminal cases, it has the 
advantage that it prevents the Executive 
from getting completely out of touch 
with the feeling of the people. If they 
do not respect the law, all is up with 
your Crimes Act and all the rest. It 
may be a painful and a long process, 
and it may result in a certain amount 
of injustice, but it is a far more courageous 
course, at all events, for people charged, 
as we are, with the interests of Liberalism, 
to give the best trial always to the 
recognised institutions of the country 
before you attempt to set them on one 
side. I said just now it was not always 
the policy of hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to put the Crimes Act in operation. In 
1900, I find that a body of great im- 
portance, the Irish Unionist Alliance, 
were greatly disconcerted at the state 


of Ireland, and particularly at the 
administration of Ireland by Lord 
Cadogan and Mr. Gerald Balfour. No use 


had been made of the Crimes Act, and 
Mr. Gill had been appointed Secretary 
of the Board of Agriculture. The Times 
incited the people of Ireland to assert 
themselves like men, and_ particularly 
to let England know what terrible things 


/ were going on unmolested under the rule 


of a Unionist Government. The Alliance 
demanded an interview with Lord 
Cadogan, and he flatly refused them. 
He was not going to have his adminis- 
tration arraigned even by the Irish land- 
lords. He was a high-spirited Tory 
nobleman—I, poor worm, in precisely 
similar circumstances saw them and sat 
patiently in my stall for an hour and 
listened to all they had to say. I had this 
excuse, a feeling of curiosity. I had this 
advantage over Lord ‘adogan—I had not 
seen them before. Flouted as they were 
by their own Lord-Lieutenant and Chief 
Secretary, they were determined that 
the world should not lose anything of 
the information they had to impart, 
and they met somewhere in Grafton 
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Street, Dublin, and signed a document. 
It was addressed: “ To His Excellency 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Earl 
Cadogan, K.G.” and in it they said— 


“The Executive Committee of the Irish | 


Unionist Alliance representing as they do more 
fully than any other existing organisation the 
Unionists of Ireland, have unanimously decided 


that it is their duty to lay before your | 
Excellency certain facts as to the state of this | 
country, and the present position of Irish | 
The Alliance includes among its | 


Unionists. 
members, representatives of both sections of 
the Unionist Party, and not only the leading 
landholders, but the leading members of the 
manufacturing and commercial interests. They 
do not desire that Ireland should be governed 
in the interests of any class, but they hold 
that it is the duty of a Government to maintain 
order, to secure freedom, for every man in all 
lawful dealings, to check violence and injustice, 


and to place in positions of trust persons who | 


have given evidence that they respect the 
laws of the country and have its true interests 
at heart. 
again be allowed to drift into a state of social 
anarchy and veiled civil war. And having 
been deprived by the Legislature of much of 


the power which it is admitted they exercise | 


with integrity and ability, Irish Unionists con- 
sider that the Executive is the more urgently 
called upon to protect them from wrong.” 


Having thought it their duty to lay their | 


case before his Excellency, they went on 
to contend that the United Irish League 
ought to be put down and suppressed. 
They said— 

** The objects of the League are the expulsion 


of landlords, reunion of disorganised factions 
of the so-called Nationalist Party and a new 


campaign for the destruction of the Legislative | 


Union. It holds out as a bribe to the people 
the division of large grass farms, the property 
in many cases of loyalists. The organisers 
began by calling upon the holders of these large 
farms to surrender them, irrespective of their 
wishes or convenience. This proving ineffectual- 
intimidation was resorted to. They worked by 
domiciliary visits from agents of the League, 
and by threatening speeches of the organisers 
on platforms in the vicinity of such pasture 
lands. They endeavoured to terrify the occu- 
piers into the abandonment of their lawful rights, 
and they have succeeded.” 


Dealing with recent crime the Alliance 
said— 


“The circumstances connected with the 


crimes which have recently shocked the country | 


are best known to the authorities, but at the 
same time the Alliance cannot but note the 


fact that meetings under the auspices of the | 


United Irish League, at which violent speeches 
were delivered, were held shortly before in the 
immediate vicinity of the scene of the murders. 
The recrudescence of boycotting has forcibly 
arrested the attention of the Alliance. Guided 
by Nationalist agitators,who are able as they say 
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| community are being made unbearable. The 
| methods enforced sooner or later compel the 
| victims to comply with the mandate of their 
| persecutors.” 


That is a state of things corresponding 
very much to a picture of the existing 
state of things. Here are intimidations 
employed for the purpose of breaking 
up grazing lands, and _ dissuading 
graziers from taking them, intimidatory 
speeches by prominent members of the 
League on platforms erected in close 
vicinity to these grazing lands, and yet 
to the disgust and horror of the Irish 
Unionist Association, Lord Cadogan 
and Mr. Gerald Balfour refused to do 
anything, and nothing was done, and the 
| Crimes Act was not put into force at all 
until I think April 1902 when there was 
a change of régime, and apparently a 
change of policy. Now the state of 
things in 1902 was I maintain, worse 
than the state of things to-day. 
I have no _ particular pleasure or 
| gratification in the state of things now. 
I admit that there is cause for anxiety 
jand alarm. I say we have ascer- 
tained the source, and have at all 
events the example of Lord Cadogan and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour behind us in disre- 
| garding these demands to put in force 
extraordinary laws. With regard to 
shooting, I should like to say one word. 
The worst figures that I have had to 
call the attention of the House to, were 
those connected with firing into houses. 
I have made constant inquiries from the 
police themselves, and it has been ad- 
mitted in these debates by several 
persons who are perhaps better acquainted 
with Ireland than I am, that this is a 
particular kind of offence against which 
evidence is the hardest to procure, and 
therefore, unless you are going to put in 
force all the provisions of the Crimes 
Act which you have very seldom done 
yourselves, and I have here the full 
particulars of what you have ever done, 
you the party of law and order, the 
'authors of the permanent 1887 Coercion 
Act—you yourselves very seldom, even 
in bad times put all its provisions into 
force, and yet unless that is done the 
|Crimes Act is no use in_ these 
‘firing cases. From beginning to end 
of all these troubles I have submitted 
'to myself one test, and I believe it 
at all 


ito be a true test for me 


to keep within the law—in reality to evade | events, for a Liberal Minister, a member 


Mr. Birrell. 
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of a Liberal administration, and it is| and the subject of cattle-driving, I need 
this. Could I now on the facts and hardly say, was not mentioned. Think 
figures that I have before me, with the | what ‘the inuendo is. I go toa prelate 
knowledge that I possess of all the trouble | and accept his hospitality. I say, “I 
and disturbance in certain parts of|have come here on business—to use a 
Ireland, with the knowledge of what | vulgar expression, let us do a deal to- 
their source is and how best they can be | gether. I shall be in a very hot corner 
cured; could I with that knowledge, | in the House of Commons in January or 
and with the facts and figures stand up! February next if this wretched cattle- 
at this table and ask ‘the House of | driving is not put down. Your Emin- 
Commons to vest me with the powers of | ence has great influence and authority over 
the Crimes Preservation Act? Could Ij all parts of Ireland. If you will only 
carry with me this House—I do not want | exercise it on my behalf, if you will only 
the House necessarily to pass a new | get me out of this hole, I will use all the 
Act—could I get the House on these | influence I can with my Nonconformist 
facts and figures to endorse and sup-| friends in the House, and either with 
port me? {[ could not. If I might|their consent or behind their backs 
indulge in an Irishism, I should vote | smuggle through some clause in the 
against myself if I did. JI feel! University Bill which will make the Uni- 
that we have the completest possible | versity aclerically conducted institution.” 
answer to all that has been urged, but | That is the nature of the charge. So far 
there are one or two points I[ think I! as I am concerned I am indifferent to it, 
ought to refer to. It has been alleged by ‘but on behalf of the Bishops I think I 
the hon. Gentleman who seconded the!am entitled to protest against it. I 
Amendment that I have entered into a} frequently saw the Archbishop of Canter- 
corrupt bargain with the bishops of the | bury during the discussions on the 
Church of Rome to give them good terms. | English Education Bill. I wonder what 
That charge was made— | would have been said if an Irish news- 
‘paper had said the Archbishop had 
| entered into some sort of private arrange- 
| ment with me whereby Catholic interests 
Mr. BIRRELL: Very well, then, [| and the interests of Catholic children 
will withdraw. I am _ very glad. I | were to suffer, and in exchange for that 
understood the hon. Member to hint at/|I was to give him good terms for the 
something. I accept his withdrawal. It | Church of England. Would that not have 
was made certainly by Lord Londonderry | been an insult to the Archbishop? Are 
in another place, and it has been fre- | not the prelates of the prevalent religion in 
quently made. The fact that such a/| Ireland entitled to as much consideration ? 
statement would be an insult to me I|I protest as vehemently as I can. The 
pass over, because I am inured to that | other charge, happily, only concerns my- 


Mr. LONSDALE: Not by me. 





kind of thing, but it is also an insult to | self. 


the bishops of the Church of Rome—a 
gross insult ; and as they are not here, 
and as they do not perhaps know the 
manners and customs of this House, I 
feel myself bound on their behalf to pro- 
test agairst any such imputation being 
made upon them. I went to see Cardinal 
Logue on the University Question. He 
is a Prince of the Church, I daresay, 
but he is also one of the simplest and 
most devout Christian men I have 
ever met. He seemed to me to think 


of nothing else so much as_ the 


spiritual interests of his country. I 
simply told him the lines on w hich we 
were proceeding, and suggested that he 
might hereafter very likely tell me what 
he “thought of them. I made no pro- 


posals or suggestions of any kind to him, 
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It is that because I am a Home 
Ruler, as I am—I voted for the Second 
Reading of Mr. Gladstone's Bill, and 
made the first speech I ever made in the 
House which has any pretensions—| 
mean pretensions to length—in sup- 
port of that measure. It is not rey: 
that, going to Ireland as a Home Ruler, i 
should be converted whilst there, shoagh 


| some distinguished Members of the 


Unionist Party have gone to Ireland to 
govern it as Unionists, and have either 
hecome Home Rulers or something like it 
But because the fact that I am a 
Home Ruler is undisputed, hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen—the Leader of the Op- 
position at all events hinted at it, that I, 
in my anxiety to secure Home Rule, 
deliberately allow crime and outrage to 
go on unchecked all over Ireland in order 


X 
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that there may be such a condition of 
anarchy and confusion that the English 
people will gladly say to Ireland, “Go off 
for Heaven’s sake, take yourself off.” 
What sort of imputation is that to make ? 
If one half of it were true I should be a 
monster. Anyone who had the mis- 
fortune to live in my company during the 
last four or five months would know 
perfectly well that every outrage which 
is reported to me causes me the acutest 
possible pain. These things stand in 
my way, and frustrate my dearest hopes. 
They do the greatest possible injury. 
There is nothing that [. would not do to 
put them down, “Then,” say Gentlemen 
opposite, “you have your remedy, this 
marvellous panacea, this Act of Parlia- 
ment, which will put down boycotting 
and intimidation, which will prevent 
people at night time firing into each 
other’s houses. I do not believe it. The 
experience of history is opposed to it. 
You have tried these things again and 
again. You have repeated your experi- 
ment again and again, until in ‘87 you 
thought fit, having a majority of your 
own, to make it a permanent addition to 
the Statute Book, and now you come to 
me and say, “ You are bound to put it in 
force because it is there.” I won't. By 
devoting some portion of this Session to 
a grave and careful consideration of the 
state of things in Ireland—the real state of 
things without doing injustice to anybody, 
a great work can be done. Itis all very 
well for noble Lords in another place to 
use language about revolution—agrarian 
revolution. “ Agrarian,” I believe, comes 
from a Latin word meaning land. If 
it is a land revolution, what is the price 
of land in Ireland? It is not one 
which looks much like revolution. The 
Irish landlords get better terms for their 
land than any landlords have ever got. 
It is rather too much to hear noble 
Lords representing the landlords of 
Ireland, who have done so marvellously 
well under the bargain of 1903, now 
turn round upon their poorer fellow 
countrymen, denouncing them and pre- 
tending that the only way in which 
law and order can be maintained is by the 
suppression of free institutions. It is 
rather more than I, as Chief Secretary, 
can understand or put up with. There- 
fore the case made out against me is not 
difficult for me to meet, and I believe 
when the time comes for the House to 
express their votes to-morrow, they will 


Mr. Birrell. 
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do so in such a manner as to give us 
courage to go forward. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (Cambridge Univer- 
sity) said the Chief Secretary in the 
course of his speech had reminded the 
House of the importance of the ques- 
tion of land settlement, but he 
ventured to say that the subject, into 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
entered in some detail, was not very 
relevant to the issue before the House. 
Xelevant, indeed, it was, in one respect 
only, and that was that the action of the 
Executive in Ireland had thrown back the 
question of land settlement beyond any- 
thing one would have thought possible. 
li land settlement was to be carried out 
with permanent success in Ireland, it 
must be carried out under the rule of law 
and not under a reign of terror. When 
the Chief Secretary went on to quote 
and interpret a statement of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, it became evident how much he 
was under the dominion of so-called 
Irish ideas, which were in truth ideas 
that every honest and respectable man 
in Ireland condemned as much as they 
did in that House. He told them that 
the source of the increased disturbance 
was disappointed hope. Its real source 
was agrarian cupidity, stimulated by 
the guilty apathy of the Executive. 
In its character the right hon. Gentle- 
man declared the movement to be a 
lawless agitation, but unaccompanied 
in most instances by crime or outrage. 
On the contrary, not only was the move- 
ment reckless and lawless in character, 
but its distinctive mark was that 
it attempted by criminal short cuts to 
gain its ends. And what, the right hon. 
Gentleman asked, was its meaning? It 
had, he replied, for its meaning speedier 
action in the division of the grazing 
lands. Yes, speedier action; its true 
meaning and intention was to forestall the 
action of that House, and to coerce Parlia- 
ment into sanctioning the work of crime. 
Indeed the planner of the cattle drive, 
the Member for North Westmeath, 
promised at the outset that there should 
be “an Act of Parliament confirming 
their blessed work and making it the 
law of the land.” And no later than the 
28th January, the Member for South 
Meath, in a speech reported in the Los- 
common Herald, a journal that no doubt 
would be recognised as an authentic 
source, proclaimed that, “The only way 
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in which legislation can be forced is by Nor was there any disguise as to the 


cattle-driving.” Such was the “speedier 
action” spoken of by the Chief Secretary. 
All this, too, at a moment when Parlia- 
ment was more ready than it had ever 
been in its history to look at the Irish 
question with an impartial eye, and to 
redress all legitimate grievances. He 
must say, the phrase used by the Chief 
Secretary—-“ the condition of Ireland is 
not so satisfactory as it was,” a mild 
phrase for those who know the real 
condition of certain parts of this 
country. Was it not an incredible thing 
that there should be honest ignorance 
as regards an island which was only a 
few hours distant from our shores— 
in the minds of people who, surely, 
had had the means of ascertaining 
the facts? They heard very contlicting 
statements. On the onehand, apologists for 
the Government in the Press and on the 
platform said that Ireland on the whole 
vas crimeless and peaceful. They ad- 
mitted that there was some disorder, but 
it was insignificant in character and 
umount, and confined to a few restricted 
areas, One of the official organs of the 
Government actually asserted that cattle- 
driving had done no injury to man or 
beast, and had never been a menace to 
person or property. On the other hand 
they had statements from County Court 
Judges and from Judges of the High 
Court of a very different kind. A few 
days ago Judge Curran, at Trim in County 
Meath, said, “ What I find in King’s 
County I tind in County Westmeath, and 
what I find in County Westmeath I tind 
in Longford, and what I find in Longford 
I find in County Meath.” And what did 
the Judge find in Longford? His words 


ten days before at Longford were, “I see | 


the laws under which we live are flouted 
and trampled under foot, and mob-law 
reigns triumphant in a certain portion of 
the country.” In some six or eight 
counties the language of the Judges was 
similar. Which statement were they to 
accept? Which was the more trust- 
worthy authority, the word of the 
politicians or the charges of the Judges ! 
Anyhow the two statements stood op- 
posed to one another in striking contrast. 
Let there be no mistake about it—cattle 
driving which was sometimes spoken of 


merely as a reckless pastime, was a crime | 


and part of a criminal scheme. It was an 
act of mob violence, intended to force a 
grazier tu give up his lawful calling. 


predatory motive— Blessed are the 
cattle-drivers for they shall possess the 
earth” ;—that was the text of the new 
beatitude. The reward held out was 
plunder, and the weapon was fear. For, 
observe, cattle-driving was not an isolated 
incident, it did not stand alone. The 
cattle drive was the first of a series of 
criminal acts—the first link in the chain. 
What if the grazier were a brave man 
and refused to give up his land? The 
whole machinery of terrorism was at once 
put into motion. A meeting was held 
of the local branch of the United Irish 
League, with its mock court and solemn 
parody of justice. An apology was 
demanded. The man still held out. His 
meadows were perhaps “spiked,” his 
hay-ricks burned and, in many cases, his 
cattle mutilated. All who worked for 
him, all who supplied him with the 
necessaries of life, were warned to desist. 
Cattle-driving, therefore, was merely the 
first step in a criminal process. Might 
they not then fairly complain that in the 
speeches made recently by members of 
the Government not a hint was found 
of the sequel of cattle-driving and of the 
train of tyranny and disorder it carried 
with it? One instance might suffice ; 
the Chief Secretary must be well aware 
of the facts. To-day in the County 
Langford, a boycott existed, already 
mentioned by his hon. friend the Member 
for Mid Armagh, one of a kind which could 
only be equalled in the annals of the 
old Land League—he referred to the 
boycott of the McCann’s. He would not 
go through the whole list of cruelties per- 
petrated on McCann; he would only 
mention that within a few days of the 
declaration of the boycott, McCann found 
himself not only deserted by most of his 
labourers, but with his bread supply cut off; 
he could not get bread either in the village 
or in the county. He then ordered it 
from a wholesale bakery in Dublin, and 
in this way obtained a supply for two 
months. The boycott became more 
stringent, the warnings multiplied against 





all who should have dealings with 
McCann, till at length he got an 
intimation from the firm at Dublin 


that they could no longer supply him. 
So that at the present moment a man, 
living seventy miles frem Dublin, could 
not get a loaf of bread nearer than 
Belfast. He did not know how many 
Members of that House had ever read 
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the columns of the Longford Leader—a 
paper owned by an hon. Member. He 
himself had studied the boycotting 
records of that paper for some months 
past. It had become the instrument of 
as cruel a persecution as he had ever 
known in all his experience of Ireland. 
Week after week it published the 
resolutions of the local branch of the 
League. In those resolutions not only 
was the offending grazier denounced, not 
only those who bought cattle from him 
or sold him oats, but also the man who 
met him in the road or at the fair and 
shook hands with him, the man who 
drank a glass of porter with him, the 
man who paid a debt at his house, the 
doctor who called on him; even girls 
were condemned in this boycotting 
record. The House might read in that 
paper what ‘“crimeless Ireland” meant. 
The Chief Secretary would there find 
little material for criminal statistics ; the 
boycotters had made a desolation and 
called it peace. The Longford Leader in 
its persecuting columns followed the life 
of the man whom it wanted to ruin with 
a cold and scientific cruelty. 


Such was the explanation of the ap- 
parent peace which prevailed to-day in 
certain parts of Ireland. Criminal 
statistics told them nothing, and the 
question was not how much crime there 
was, but how much freedom. When com- 
parisons were drawn between crime in 
“ngland and crime in Ireland, one thing 
had to be borne in mind. In Eng- 
land crime was the act of individual 
offenders ; in Ireland it was the out- 
come of a criminal conspiracy. Agrarian 
crime in Ireland sprang from boycotting 
and intimidation, and the boycott was 
organised by a group of men who worked 
it for political purposes and whose ob- 
ject it was to make penal acts which in 
themselves were lawful and honourable, 
and to visit with condign punishment 
anybody who disobeyed their tyrannous 
edicts. That wasa distinction which made 
all the difference in the world. If he 
had to choose between fifty isolated 
crimes, however bad, by individual crim- 
inals and the organised tyranny found 
in Ireland, he was prepared to say that 
the fifty crimes would not be so danger- 
ous to the community at large as one 
quarter of the number done under the 
inspiration of those who sought to make 


Mr. Butcher. 
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life impossible for the man who would 
not conform to their rule. He would be 
told that he was maligning his country- 
men. Why should he love to blacken his 
countrymen’s reputation? The people 
of Ireland were not criminal nor in sym- 
pathy with criminals, but Irishmen had 
not been able to stand up against criminal 
advisers. There were groups of local 
politicians who cowed into subjection 
public opinion in Ireland. He was 
convinced that such persons represented 
no section of the decent law-abiding 
people of Ireland, whether farmers or 
labourers ; and yet they were able to 
make it appear as if the silent acquies- 
cence of terror-stricken men meant 
sympathy with crime. It was not sym- 
pathy with crime, it was terror. And 
the deadly disorder had a further -effect. 
In agrarian cases there were two tri- 
bunals : there was the Court of the League 
—that Court of criminal equity which 
never acquitted the innocent man, and 
there were the Courts of the land, which 
most rarely condemned the guilty. The 
Chief Secretary had said that as a Liberal 
he fell back on the ordinary law and 
was resolved to work it with vigour. Had 
he worked it in a manner likely to impress 
the people of Ireland with the belief 
that he meant to enforce it? Ina speech 
at Belfast on November 22nd the right 
hon. Gentleman said the ordinary law of 
the land was the law which*was enforced 
irrespective of the will of the Executive. 
It was the law over which he as an execu- 
tive officer had no control whatever. 
They found, however, that in his adminis- 
trative action he had exercised a dis- 
pensing power over it in favour of a 
certain section of law-breakers. The in- 
citers to crime, the ringleaders, he refused 
to prosecute ; and the Attorney-General 
took his orders from the Chief Secretary, 
and avowed it when on that occasion he 
pointed to the right hon. Gentleman and 
exclaimed—“ There is my dictator.” He 
would give one other illustration of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s vigorous working 
of the ordinary law. Last April in 
Athenry a gang of midnight intimidators 
were captured in the act near the 
house of a grazier. They were brought 
before the resident magistrate, and 
sentenced to three month’s imprisonment 
in default of giving bail for good be- 
haviour. That was on the 5th of April. 
On the 7th the hon. Member for East 
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Mayo went to Galway and made a speech 
in which he said— 

‘Please God, we will soon have them back 
again... [aim confident that when the House 
of Commons hears from us an account of this 
transaction, the gates of Galway gaol wiil 
soon be thrown open to these young men.” 
The hon. Gentleman was as good as his 
word. The Chief Secretary remitted 
the sentence and released the men 
within fifteen days. Later on the Chief 
Secretary read a sharp lecture to magis- 
trates on doing their duty ; was his own 
example encouraging? Anyhow, there 
was no doubt as to the meaning put upon 
such conduct in Ireland. The act of the 
Chief Secretary was everywhere inter- 
preted as indicating full and warm 
sympathy with the movement. ‘ Heart 
and soul he is with us,” said an hon. 
Member, and the sympathy was not 
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during many months disclaimed by any |: |: ' eS A 
a 5 lisclaimed by any | justice had died out in England, if only 
‘ ae One .- | the true facts were known. 
men went on with their er al action, | 
: “gas — ‘ef | appealed to the Government to do more 

ie Chie 


member of the Government. While these 
silence fell on the Executive. 
Secretary recently said that in governing 
Ireland he must govern according to 
Liberal principles; and, on a previous 
occasion, that he must govern according 
to Irish ideas. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, I did not. I do 
not believe [ ever used that expression in 
my life. 


*Mr. BUTCHER said, if the right hon. 


said by other members of the Govern- 
ment. Now the Irish ideas in accordance 
with which the Chief Secretary was 
governing—if he was governing according 
to any ideas at all—were not held 
by any responsible or intelligent men 
in Ireland. They were ideas which 
struck at the root of all civilised govern- 
ments. Were these ideas consonant or 


not with Liberal principles? That 
was a very grave question. In other 


words had the alliance between Liberalism 
and Nationalism so impaired the principles 
of Liberalism that the arm of the law was 
paralysed, and that Liberals when they 
cune into power had to make concessions 
to law-breakers such as no Govern- 
ment had ever done before. The Chief 
Secretary lately said that the Opposition 
cared not what disaster might happen to 
Ireland from the failure of land purchase ; 
“what did it matter to them if only they 
could throw a little dirt at the Gov- 
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ernment.” On the Opposition Benches 
there were men who did not care 
whether a Liberal Government rose 
or fell, or whether a transient Chief 
Secretary passed away, but who did 
care for the permanent welfare of 
Ireland, and saw in the right hon. 
Gentleman’s administration a deadly blow 
to Ireland’s good. He himself and his 
friends got many Jetters from persecuted 
men in Ireland saying they had appealed 
to the Irish Executive in vain, and that 
their last hope lay in an appeal to the 
House of Commons. There were, he was 
sure, on the Liberal Benches, many who, 
if they had the least conception of the 
tyranny now so widely prevailing, would 
break away from every Party tie, and 
go into the Lobby against their own 
Government. He did not believe that 
the sense of freedom and this sense of 


He therefore 
than they had yet shown any signs of 


doing, to restore to the disturbed portions 
of Ireland the first conditions of 


| Christian and civilised existence. 


Captain CRAIG (Down, E.) said he 
rose with a full weight of responsibility to 
address the House upon the grave charges 
made against the Government, more 
especially after the charges which had 
been levelled against the Unionist Party 


; : | by the Chief Secretary, at whose speech 
Gentleman did not say so, it had been | 





he was very much astonished. He con- 


| sidered that it was a cowardly speech. 


The Chief Secretary rose to answer the 
charge of the right hon. Gentleman, the 
Chairman of the Irish Unionist Party, and 
in beginning his speech said that certain 
members of the Unionist Party had, 
during the recess, made charges which 
were unfounded and untrue, and which he 
repudiated in the strongest manner he 


could. The party to which he belonged 
consisted of a small minority who repre- 


sented in that House, not their consti- 
tuents alone, but also many other men in 
Ireland who otherwise would be absolutely 
unrepresented. They had always striven 
to the best of their ability to sift most 
cautiously and carefully any statement 
made to them, although from time to 
time they had been hauled over the coals 
by the right hon. Gentleman. He was 
not at all disturbed by the sneering way 
in which the Chief Secretary referred to 
the Ulster Members outside the House, 
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for if they had done nothing else, they 
had enabled a large number of men, 
women, and children in different parts of 
Ireland to have a more peaceful time 
when the House was sitting. Owing to 
a grave want of energy on the part of the 
lrish Executive, there was no regular 
law and order in Ireland, but when the 
House of Commons was sitting, by con- 
stant questions drawing attention to 
outrages, the police were stirred, and 
some sort of order was brought out of 
chaos. He would ask the right hon. 
Gentleman if that was not the case ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: No. 


Captain CRAIG said that if that was 
not so, then the House was starting upon a 
session of grave responsibility, because 
those who had studied this question since 
the House rose, felt that, owing to ascheme 
that had been inaugurated, the Govern- 
ment had,to put it mildly, said to the people 
of Ireland,‘ Go on with your cattle-driving 
and crime ; do what you think is neces- 
sary in order to impress Parliament with 
the necessity of dividing the grass lands, 
and the Government will support you.” 
{Cries of “No, no.”] Last session Lord 
Denman speaking on behali of the Govern- 
ment said that the Government did not 
consider cattl+-driving a very serious crime. 
Another representative of that Govern- 
ment had clenched the matter in Ireland 
by saying that cattle-driving did no harm. 
There they found two responsible Minis- 
ters at least making statements which 
were not contradicted by the Chief Secre- 
tary. The Government were persistently 
patting on the back all those who indulged 
in outrage. The hon. Member who was 
now confined for contempt of Court made 
a speech in which he said, “ Parliament 
would, as it had often done before, ratify 
the good work that was being done.” 
The legislation which had been _for- 
shadowed by the Chief Secretary appeared 
to him to be a fulfilment of the words 
of the hon. Member. It was awful 
.o contemplate that that House was 
to be intimidated into passing legislation 
in order to get the right hon. Gentleman 
out of the difficulty of governing Ireland. 
They anticipated that something of this 
sort would occur, and when the House 
met they looked with anxiety to see the 
Home Rule members moving an Amend- 
ment to the Address. For some reason 
or other the method of attack had 


Captain Craig. 
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been postponed, and notice had been 
given by the Leader of the Home Rule 
Party that at an early date he would 
introduce a Motion which would have 
practically the same effect. The House 
had been favoured with sufficient quota- 
tions of actual crime as it had occurred 
during the recess, and he could support 
those statements by cuttings from Nation- 
alist organs. He had in his hand the 
details of 185 outrages which had happened 
since the House rose, and they showed 
conclusively the class of conspiracy and 
intimidation which had been going on 
during the past few months. One quota- 
tion would show the length to which the 
supineness of His Majesty’s Executive in 
Ireland had gone. The hon. Member for 
South Leitrim attempted to auction some 
meadow land, and no sooner had th» 
auction been brought forward and held 
than he was summoned by the United 
Irish League to one of their meetings to 
answer for the horrible crime of having 
auctioned some of this meadow land. The 
evidence showed that Mr. Smith informed 
the League that he would be the last 
man to do anything of the kind if he 
had been notified, and if he had done 
anything wrong he had done it in 
ignorance; he was asked to give the 
names, but he declined to take the part of 





common informer. In other words— 
‘and this showed the power and extent 
|of the vast organisation which had 
| superseded the law in Ireland—when a 
| Member of this House went across to 
carry out his ordinary avocations he was 
as subject to this treatment by the United 
Irish League as the most humble man 
living in those parts. He was exceedingly 
sorry to read in a paper that morning 
that boycotting had reached an abnormal 
extent in county Roscommon. In Koss 
National School, near Boyle, sixty pupils 
left in a body as a protest against the 
schoolmaster continuing on the roll and 
in attendance several small children, 
sons and daughters of two men living 
in the district. Cases of that kind had 
only to be brought to the notice of the 
House to show that the Government of 
the country as administered by the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite was in a 











deplorable state. The speech of the 
right hon. Gentleman to-night gave no 
hope whatever of his taking sterner 
measures with a view to justice being 
done, or that the persons and property of 





the people of Ireland would be made 
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secure. He read another extract from a 
newspaper, dated 1st October,which stated 
that a series of outrages on animals had 
for some time been carried on in the 
vicinity of Ennis, and that the efforts of 
the constabulary to discover the perpe- 
trators had been ineffective, the most 
recent case being the fifth of a similar 
character. The paragraph described the 
horrible way in which a calf belonging 
to Mr. Cunningham had been mutilated. 
That was only one of many cases which 
could be quoted, and the Chief Secretary 
instead of holding out some hope that 
more strenuous efforts would be made to 
deal with crime branched off into a long 
dissertation on the Land Act, and, as it 
were, smothered the issue which he and 
his friends wished to bring befure the 
House. He held that no matter how bene- 
ficial might be the Bills the right hon. 
Gentleman intended to introduce this 
session, no right-minded man _ should 
sanction a single clause until the first 
elements of justice were brought into 
force in Ireland. It was not right that 
the right hon. Gentleman should ask 
hon. members on the Opposition benches 
to consider the mighty problem he had 
to deal with. It was not a matter of 
maintaining law and order this year or 
next, but a matter of laying the founda- 
tion on which law and order could be 
maintained in all futurity. The Chief 
Secretary had used some most extra- 
ordinary expressions. He had quoted 
Shakespeare as to the law’s delays, but 
what would Shakespeare have thought of 
no lawat all? The right hon. Gentleman 
both in the House and outside, was prone 
to branch into the lighter veinin all 
these matters. When the right hon. 
(sentleman spoke in Belfast he treated all 
these matters in an airy manner as 
though he were discussing the govern- 
ment of some foreign country or an 
academic question at college. It was no 
use to say that they ought to deal with 
facts. Those who lived in that part of 
Ireland where law and order was 
respected by the people had no desire 
whatever that the other parts should be 
reduced in any way or that they should 
suffer anything to which the people of 
the north were not subjected. He 
thought, however, that the Chief Secretary, 
in spite of his oft-repeated statement that 
minorities must suffer, should pay atten- 
tion on some occasions to those in the 


north of Ireland who had built up great 
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industries, made farming pay, and lived 
in peace, comfort, and quiet. 


Attention called to the fact that forty 
Members were not present, House 
counted ; and forty Members being found 
present— 


Captain CRAIG said the Chief Secre- 
tary had referred in his speech to the 
constant anxiety of the Executive to rely 
on the ordinary law. The plea of himself 
and his friends was that the law should 
be administered in all parts of Ireland 
with the same security for personal 
property as in Mid Devon, Hereford and 
Worcester City. They warned the Chief 
Secretary that if he did not renew the 
Peace Preservation Act there would be 
trouble in Ireland, and they were immed- 
iately accused of gross exaggeration. He 
would ask any thinking man whether the 
results of dropping that measure had not 
been far more serious than the so-called 
exaggerations used from those benches. 
He feared that more disorder would follow. 
Was the Chief Secretary going to do any- 
thing? In Belfast, the “right hon. 
Gentleman said he would not prosecute 
the hon. Member whom Mr. Justice Ross 
very soon brought to his senses, for fear 
he might become a national hero. He 
questioned whether the “national hero ” 
would ever again have the same intluence 
in Ireland. If the Chief Secretary had 


acted promptly, as Mr. Justice Ross 
did, instead of being cowardly in the 


matter—-— 


Mr. BIRRELL: I could not do as 
Mr. Justice Ross did. I could only have 
brought him before a jury, which is not 
quite the same thing. 


Captain CRAIG apologised for saying 
that the Chief Secretary ought to have 
done what Mr. Justice Ross did. He 
regretted the small powers Judge Ross 
had ; he regretted exceedingly the small 
powers the Chief Secretary had in 
Ireland, or pretended that he had. 
If one of the “carrion crows” had been 
allowed to walk up and down preaching 
confiscation, he wondered what the 
right hon. Member would have done. 


Mr. BIRRELL : 
upon the jury. 


That would depend 
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Captain CRAIG said it was too late 
for the Chief Secretary to shelter himself 
in a manner like that. They knew what 
could be done by those who had strength 
of mind and the courage to do it. Irish- 
men rather admired a strong Adminis- 
tration. It was only by the act of 
the right hon. Gentleman that that part 
of the country had been brought into the 
condition in which it now was. 


{COMMONS} 





*Mr. STAVELEY HILL (Staffordshire, | 
Kingswinford) said that in spite of the | 
speech of the Chief Secretary, particularly 
that portion of it in which he gave as a 
reason for not enforcing the law of the 
country that there was some great 
panacea which he would bring in at some 
future time, he would say that in ordinary 
life when a person was ill and went to a 
surgeon, he was not put off with the 
remark that an operation was not neces- 
sary now because there was to be a 
wonderful cure invented before many 
years were over. They in England as 
well as in Ireland were concerned as to 
the present state of the people of Ireland, 
and the lack of foresight on the part of 
the Executive of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in Ireland. Since the Liberal Party 
came into power, and also when in 
opposition, they had shown a peculiar 
friendship for those who did not obey the 
law. One could go back to the time when 
they expressed their sympathy with 
passive resisters, and then with the 
evicted tenants; and now the Govern- 
ment would not enforce the law in 
regard to cattle-driving. He would 
apologise; there was one exception. 
People might be shot at, cattle might be 
driven, houses might be fired into in 
Ireland, but the moment the timid 
suffragette gave a double ring or a 
double knock at a Minister’s door the 
whole force of law and order was brought 
into play. That was the distinction 
between this and the other side of the 





Channel. He ventured to say that 
the Chief Secretary’s description of 
what was going on in Ireland was 
not accurate. The Crimes Act had not 
been put in operation, but Ireland 
was now governed under antiquated 
statutes raked up from the reign of 
William IV., empowering the Executive 
to engage more police in certain districts, 





or from the reign of Edward III. When 
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the coercion under the Crimes Act, 
which was successful, was suppressed they 
had coercion under an Act of Edward III. 
which was unsuccessful. The coercion 
of one statute was suited to modern 
times, the coercion of the other, it 
having been passed so long ago, was not. 
The Chief Secretary had emphatically 
denied the intention of ever bringing 
the Crimes Act into operation while 
continuing to apply the old statute 
which was supposed not to imply co- 
ercion, although under it a person might 
be tried by one Judge, while under the 
Crimes Act two resident magistrates 
was necessary. Under the old Act a 
prisoner could call no witnesses, but 
the Crimes Act dealt with certain cases 
which could only be tried in proclaimed 
districts. And there was one clause 
in that Act by which such offences as 
riot and assembly of persons to cause : 
riot, which were the concomitant of cattle 
driving, could be tried by the resident 
magistrates using the ordinary powers 
they had got if the Chief Secretary chose 
that it should be so. The hon. and 
learned Member for Waterford had made 
a speech which must have caused an 
enormous amount of surprise to hon. 
Members who knew the facts. In that 
speech the hon. and learned Gentleman 
showed that he did not take the trouble 
to read the ordinary reports of what was 
going on in Ireland. He said that not a 
single beast had been injured, nota 
single man had been attacked or injured 
in connection with cattle-driving, and 
that these demonstrations had gone on 
without bloodshed of any sort. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman evidently 
did not know what had been recently 
going on in the counties of West Meath, 
Meath and Galway. A policeman had 
been knocked down and rolled in the 
mud, and Sergeant Mann had _ been 
severely injured by the violence of the 
mob during a cattle-drive. Every hon. 
Member fom Ire!and would recognise 


that a policeman was 2 man. ‘There 
were numerous instances of cattle 
being driven to their injury, .and 


one man had been awarded £2 in 
court for the loss of a sheep which had 
had its legs broken. Then the Peace 
Preservation Act had been dropped for 
some reason or other best known to the 
Government, yet the Government had 
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been bound to admit through the mouth 
of the Chief Secretary that there had been 
no fewer than 120 shooting outrages last 
vear. There was no harm in the Crimes 
Act or the Peace Preservation Act being 
left on the Statute Book if there were no 
persons to be prosecuted under them. 
Then they had heard that night of a 
new principle: that juries had not to 
decide only whether a man was guilty 
or not, but whether the juries should 
be taken as the guides, philosophers, and 


friends of the Government as to what | 


new legislation was to be passed. That 
was a new attribute to be given to 
juries. But the juries had not done their 
Attorney-General for Ireland had said that 
they would do their duty, but it had 
been shown beyond all manner of doubt 
that juries could not be got to convict 
even when cases were taken to Dublin. 
In the summer and winter assizes, out of 
229 persons tried, eight had been con- 
victed, and the juries had disagreed in 
156 cases. He supposed that in these 
156 the Government had 
guide as to what legislation there should 
be for the benefit of the people of Ireland. 
No one would deny that when the late 
Government left office Ireland was in 
a state of happiness, peace, and _pros- 
perity, but the Government hid had to 
ilter all that because it was necessary 


ho 


cases 


to do something for those who. sit 
below the gangway. 
Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.) 


said the Government, according to the 
results of recent elections, were rapidly 
losing their supporters in the country, 
and from the appearance of that Chamber 
at that moment, they were rapidly 
losing their supporters in the House, 
as there was not one single Member 
behind them to show their confidence 
in them in this debate. He supposed 
Ministerialists felt much more happy 
in flocking in at the sound of the division 
bell than in listening to the debates. 
He did not wonder at it, because he 
thought that the debate which had 
taken place that afternoon, had been 
more damaging to the Government 
than other incident which had 
taken place in the last few weeks. He 
that the hon. Member 


anv 


observed 


for | 
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South Tyrone, sitting on the Govern- 
ment bench, smiled at that. 


It is not out 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: 
of order. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT: No, it was not 
out of order to smile, and it was rather 
pleasing to see the hon. Member smile 
sometimes. He could not imagine any- 
one who could speak in years gone by 
about this boycotting and crime with 
more force and fire than the hon. Gentle- 
man before he left the faith which was 
then in him. He hoped the hon Gentle- 
would return to the old faith, 
though they did not particularly want 
him. The hon. Gentleman had always 
believed in the cult of the jumping cat, 
and now he saw what the country felt 
on the policy of the Government his 
flexible conscience might once more 
turn to the Treasury Bench under a 
new regime where he might have all 
the advantages he had enjoyed in the 
vears that were passed. It was signi- 


ficant that the Nationalist Members 
should abstain from taking part in 
that debate. If they had deliberately 


done so, those who knew the ways of 
the House realised that it meant that 
there had been a deal between them and 
the Government. It meant that the 
Government had surrendered on the 
University question, and in consequence 
the Nationalist Members meant to abstain 
from giving them any inconvenience. 
The Leader of the Nationalist Party 
had not descended from his olympian 
heights to take part in the debate, but 
he spoke the other night and gave 


them his views on crime in Ireland. 
The hon. and learned Gentleman 
had many gifts as a leader and 


an orator, but he had not until then 
supposed him capable of a latent gift 
of humour, which was shown by the 
fact that he innocently and gravely 
in the face of innocent Members who 
did not know the state of Ireland 
assured them that there was no crime 
Ireland. It might be a grim form of 
humour, but it was a form of humour. 
There was a time when the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland also chose to regard 
those crimes from a humorous point 


of view. He indulged in a wit which 
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was very pretty in its proper place, but 
his levity had shocked even one of the 
Nationalist Members. This particular 
Member, quoting the Chief Secretary’s 
remark that cattle-driving was a prac- 
tical joke for young boys, replied that 
they were now about to show the Chief 
Secretary that it was not a joke. And 


they had shown it with a vengeance. | 
The startling fact had come to his know- | 


ledge that afternoon that more revolvers 
had been sold during the last six months 
in Ireland than during the ten years 
previous. No doubt the fact would bear 
fruit, and when it did, it would have a 
powerful effect on that public opinion to 
which the Chief Secretary attached so 
much importance. But the Chief Secre- 
tary that afternoon, instead of the light 
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feared would prove fatal, but he was 
happy to say it had not. The reason 
of the outrage was that Mr. 
Blake White refused to give up a grass 


|}farm. No arrests were made. The 
|right hon. Gentleman had said that 


cattle-driving did not terrify him, but 
that the state of the stocks did. The 
right hon. Gentleman would be speedily 
relieved from his terror at the state of 
the stocks if he would realise that the 
maintenance of law in a strong and firm 
way would result in the stocks rising. 
|The present state of the stocks was 
| caused by deliberate mal-administration, 
| by deliberate encouragement of crime, 
iwhich would be greatly aggravated 
| by the speech delivered that afternoon 
| by the Chief Secretary. 


levity with which he used to address them, | 


seemed to him to speak with great 


bitterness and venom. He imagined | 
that the Chief Secretary now knew | 


his Ireland better than when he went 


there, and was beginning to realise that | 
he was engaged in a dangerous game, | 
that he was playing with fire, and that | 


crime in Ireland was not a mere phantom 


conjured up by the Unionist Members, | 


but a real conspiracy of crime engineered 
by all the worst elements of Irish life. 


After the answers the right hon. Gen- | 


tleman had given that afternoon about 
the enormous increase of crime during his 
régime, he thought they should hear no 
more of those gibes and sneers at the 
Unionist Members who brought the 
matter to his attention for the first time 
last sessicn, and warned him. He now 
realised that the present condition 
of things about cattle-driving rivalled 
the old boycotting days which used to 
be so thrillingly and glowingly described 
by the hon. Member for South Tyrone. 
If hon. Members believed that the state 
of crime was imagination on the part 
of the Unionist Members, he would refer 
them to the description of a most daring 
outrage perpetrated on a Sunday 
morning, given in a most respectable 
journal, the Freeman’s Journal. He was 
sure that that fact would convince hon. 
Members opposite of its genuineness. 
He alluded to the shooting of Mr. Blake 
White, who had four shots fired at him 
while in chapel, where he had gone to 
Mass, one shot entering his hip and 
another his head—the latter it was 


Mr. T. L. Corbett, 


*Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH (Fer- 
managh, N.) said that with that portion 
of the speech of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chief Secretary which was addressed 
to the importance, to Ireland, of the 
maintenance of peace and the settle- 
ment of the land question in Ire- 
‘land being dependent upon land pur- 
chase, he most thoroughly agreed. He 
had always thought the settlement of 
| the land question was the only possible 
course to ensure peace and prosperity in 
| Ireland. He had never hesitated to say 
‘so. The right hon. Gentleman this 
aiternoon, however, seenfed to be in too 
much of a hurry and proceeded in the 
course of his speech to imply a certain 
amount of blame to the Unionist Party 
because the Land Purchase Act did not 
get on any faster. The right hon. 
Gentleman clamoured in one part of his 
speech for the transference of un- 
tenanted land to small occupiers 
by compulsion, but in another he 
admitted that it avas only a question 
of price, and that the landowners of the 
South and West were willing, anxious, and 
eager to sell. He did not think the right 
hon. Gentleman had given due considera- 
tion to the fact that the landowners of 
Ireland were agreed that it was only a 
question of price and that, though they 
were most willing to sell, the difficulty 
was not to find an eager vendor or a 
willing purchaser but to find the money 
with which to pay. The Chief Secretary 
for Ireland had told the House 
that only £19,000,000 of purchase 
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money had been distributed up to 
the present, but at the same 
time he admitted that the sales at 


present pending before the Estates Com- 
missioners amounted to £34,000,000 in 


addition. It was surely then unjust to 
blame any person in Ireland for 
unwillingness to sell, or to suggest 


that land purchase in Ireland had been 
in any way retarded or unduly delayed. 
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It was difficult to see how land purchase | 


in any country where the land to be pur- 
chased was estimated to cost £150,000,000 


could be accomplished in so_ short 
a time as five years. The success 
of the Act had been very great, 


but it really would be impossible to 
imagine that the rest of the land question 
of Ireland could be settled.in less than 


another period of five years, and 
he regretted to say he believed a 
much longer period. But why were 


they to remain in a state of anarchy 
and disorder during the length of time 
which was sure to elapse before the land 
purchase of Ireland could become com- 
plete? That there was plenty of un- 
tenanted land in Ireland ready for sale 
everybody knew. The only questions were 
where was the money with which to buy it 
and whether the man who sold it would 
get upproximately the same interest for 
his money as he derived from his land. 
There never had been any unwilling- 
ness to sell tenanted land, and the same 
remark applied to that. The remarks 
made by the Chief Secretarv were very 
interesting and he had listened to them 


with the deepest attention, but the 
right hon. Gentleman had seemed to 


speak to the House on a subject which, 
though they all took a deep interest in 
it, was not the subject matter of 
the Amendment. It only in 
the latter and lesser portion of the | 
ight hon. Gentleman’s speech that he | 
dealt with the subject matter of the 
Amendment, which was the maintenance 
of law and order in Ireland. It was 
not necessary to discuss the apparent 
diversity of opinion between the Chief 
Secretary and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, expressed in a_ recent 
speech, as to the cause of the diffi- 


was 


| 
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or the difficulty of getting evidence on 
which to prosecute it came to the same 
thing—namely, that it arose not fron 
the sympathy of the jury, or those who 
might give evidence, towards the 
offenders, but from the fact that both 
jurors and witnesses knew tha‘ if 
witnesses; gave evidence, and the jury 
gave a verdict, according to their oath, 


ithe consequences to themselves would 


be very serious. He had had consider- 
able experience with juries in many 
counties of Ireland, and he knew the way 
in which they looked at this matter. 
On the whole, juries in Ireland were 
perhaps more favourable to prisoners 
than in England, but at the same 


‘time he had seldom seen any reluctance 


| rage were suppressed, 


on the part of a jury, where a case v's 
clearly proved, to find a verdict on the 
evidence. Right down to 1906 he could 
not recall a case of which he had any 


/personal knowledge in which the jury 


found a verdict that could be said to be 
not in accordance with their oath. As 
late as the vear 1905, thirty-seven 
persons in Galway were convicted at 
one Assizes of intimidation in respect. to 
grazing farms. That was practically the 
same offence, and v ith the same motive 
as cattle-driving, but carried out in a 
different form. Large bands of. men 
marched either by day or bv night up 
to the houses of farmers and threatened 
them and pressed them to give up their 
farms. A number of men were 
tried and convicted by juries. and he 


believed they would be convicted now 


those 


if the jurors were sure of the fact that 
the law would be upheld and that they 
themselves would be snbjected 
to outrage in consequence of their 


not 


verdi:t. The juries were composed, 
generally speaking, of law-abid- 
ing men who had no sympathy 


with crime and who only wanted to be 
allowed to go about their business 
quietly, and who knew they would not 
be allowed to do so unless crime and out- 
But once intimi- 
dation became rampant in the country, 


| once voung men of the villages—mostly 
‘young men of bad reputation—got on 
| the ramp, and thought they could do 


culty of maintaining law and order in| what they liked, then farewell to the 


Ireland: because whether it was the | 


independence of juries in Ireland. The 


difficulty of getting a jury to convict | jurors might be good and decent men 
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anxious to do their duty, but in 


many cases which came under his observa- | 


tion they were also thoroughly frightened 
as well as decent men. He had many 
times been interested to hear Crown 
counsel exhorting juries to do their duty 
and find a verdict according to evidence. 
But counsel after the case was 
over went away to his lodgings 
with a police orderly behind him and left 
the town next day. The Judge, having 
sentenced the prisoners, left with an escort 
of cavalry, and also left the town next 
day. But where did the jury go? They 
went back to their shops in the small 
towns or to their farms on the lonely 
hill-side ; those houses which they knew 
would be fired into at night if their ver- 
dict displeased the local agitators. They 
knew that their cattle would be mutilated, 
their walls broken down, and themselves 
perhaps assassinated. He was himself 
a great admirer of trial by jury, which 
in many cases was infinitely more just 
than trial by Judge, but there were 
circumstances under which trial by jury 
not only became a farce, but a cruel 
farce ; not only cruel to the victims of 
unpunished crime and outrage, but to the 
persons put into the jury-box—persons 
living in the lonely country side and asked 
at great risk to do their duty, and 
then not protected for doing it. It was 
no doubt a great pity, but once a country 
was allowed to get into such a state as 
that, where was the sense of asking men 
to do their duty and find a verdict, 
especially when it was known that if they 
did thev would be boycotted, or worse ! 
Were these men, very often small trades- 
men, going to stand that? Were they 
going to see themselves ruined and their 
wives and children sent to the workhouse, 
the League newspapers publishing their 
names in the list of the boycotted day by 
day? Acquittals acted asa danger signal 
sometimes, when the Executive was 
going too strongly against the conscience 
of the people, but that was not the state 
of things in Ireland to-day. Jurors had 
no liking for the cattle-driving or outrages. 


Juries did not tind verdicts now, because | 


they were too frightened to find them, 
If the Executive enabled the jurymen to 
feel thet their lives, their property, and 


their houses were safe, they would do their | 


duty as ordinary citizens as well as ever 
Mr. Fetherstonhaugh, 
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it was a terrible thing to have to enforce 
the Crimes Act. Though he was a great 
believer in trial by jury and would like 
to see it prevail, what did the talk of 
coercion all come to? It came to this, 
that there was a general Act which 
provided for justice being done when 
trial by jury broke down. What did 
the police magistrates in London do 
to-day? Didthey not try cases involving 
imprisonment and long imprisonment 
without a jury. He read every day of 
men being sent to gaol for six months 
and six months on top of that, 
cumulative sentences, and all this done 
without a jurv, and the conscience 
of the people was not offended. The 
Crimes Act of 1887 provided in effect 
that where in certain cases, only, trial by 
jury broke down, the resident magistrates 
might try a man and send him to gaol 
for six months. If it was not wrong 
for a Justice of the Peace in England 
to send a man to gaol for six months 
without a trial by jury, why should it 
be wrong for the resident magistrates 
in Ireland to do so? An_ ordinary 
magistrate in England or Ireland could 
send a man to gaol for six months 
for a number of offences, and the 
resident magistrates, it should be re- 
membered, were obtained from an 
enormous field of selection, which en- 
abled the Chief Secretary to get the very 
best men in the British Empire if one 
might judge from his amusing account of 
the methods of choice, and men far 
above the ordinary J.P. in legal know 
ledge. If he could not use the powers 
he has under the Act of 1887, it was of 
no use prosecuting men if there was 
going to be coerced disagreement 
among the jury, and the existing 
process was merely effective for getting 
disagreement at best. It was rather 
demoralising that jury after jury should 
be exhorted to do justice in a case, 
and that a man should be tried 
perhaps two or three times over with 
the absolute certainty that the very 
best result they could get would be 
disagreement. The Chief Secretary had 
made a very resolute statement that he 
would not use the Act of 1887. That 
rested with the right hon. Gentleman : 
but he would be glad to hear as regards 
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the ten years which must elapse 
before anything like a complete settle- 
ment of the land question could be 
effected, whether the right hon. Gentle- 
man proposed to go on with the present 
system of trying men before juries 
who, he knew, dared not convict, where 
only the toldest dared to hold out 
and not agree to a verdict of acquittal. 
Sooner or later some other means would 
have to be tried, for the longer dis- 
crder went on the worse it would be. 
Personally, he had some _ experience 
in districts in which there had been dis- 
order. It always began in a small way. 
To take one district as an example. 
First of all, some men were prosecuted 
for an unlawful assembly, and they 
were bound over to keep the peace. 
They would not give security, and were 
sent to gaol for three months in default 
of bail under the Act of Edward III. The 
Chief Secretary let them out in three 
weeks, or a very short time afterwards. 
The same men were prosecuted for cattle- 
driving, and in the evidence given on 
their abortive trial it was sworn that 
they shouted: “Come on, boys; we 
have the Government at our backs; 
King Edward III. is dead, and three 
months only means three weeks.” With 
this beginning the whole district was 
in a most lawless state now. These 


men were cattle-driving, not because 
they were farmers who wanted land 


and thought it an expedient way of 
getting it. They were not farmers at 
all; they were the loafers of a country 
tovn. Some more effective way of dealing 
with such men must be found than 
that of bringing them before a jury 
who would be carefully intimidated 
before they got into the jury-box; and, 
ifa mure effective way was not found 
he shuddered at what would be the con- 
dition of Ireland during the years which 
it would take to work out the land ques- 
tion, a settlement of which all in Ireland 
most anxiously wished to see arrived at 
as soon as possible. 


Mr. GORDON (Londonderry, 8.) said 
that Irish Unionist Members came to the 
House of Commons to put before it what at 
all events they felt to be a great grievance. 
It was not very encouraging to find that 
the Chief Secretary, who showed very 


little courage when dealing with matters 
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in Ireland, once he got into Parliament 
could rely not merely on the three big 
battalions, the Radical, Labour, and 
Nationalist Parties, but could also rely 
on their support whether they had heard 
one word of the discussion or not. He 
did not think that it spoke very well 
for the representatives of England and 
Scotland, or for the Nationalist re- 
presentatives from Ireland, that they 
should be content simply to come in to 
vote and take no intelligent interest in 
what was going on, or in hearing what was 
to be said on the question. It was not a 
trifling matter. The Unionist representa- 
tives had come to that House to ask that 
Parliament should express its opinion in 
favour of the observance of law and 
order in Ireland. It was no light 
matter that the Chief Secretary, who 
was the official responsible for the 
preservation of law and order in that 
country, should stand up in that House and 
make such a speech as they had listened 
to that afternoon—a speech of the most ex- 
traordinary character that, he thought, 
had ever been delivered in that House. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman do ? 
He began by giving them a long state- 
ment about land purchase, and by 
dragging that topic across the track of 
the subject which the House was asked 
to consider. The right hon. Gentleman 
had argued about a matter which he 


knew thoroughly well, or ought to 
know, was not of immediate concern 


to the subject under debate. The right 

hon. Gentleman knew, or ought to know, 
that the Unionist Members from Ireland 
were just as keenly anxious that this 
land legislation should be carried out 


successfully as the right hon. Gentle- 
man or his supporters—in fact rather 
more so, because those who were in 


the House in 1903, when the Land 
Purchase Bill was before them, and who 
were supporters of the late Government, 
knew that they were getting very luke- 
warm support from the Radical Party who 
then occupied the Opposition Benches. 
The Radical Members of that time 
were too much inclined to take the cold 
economic view of the situation. Now, 
when it suited the right hon. Gentleman 
to try to throw dust in the eyes of the 
Irish people, and of those who had to 
deal with the question in that House, he 
began a long tirade about land purchase, 
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as to which{they were, as he had said, as | 


keenly interested as the Chief Secretary. 
They knew the figures just as well as he | 
did. What was the right hon. Gentleman’s | 
idea in doing it? His first idea was to 
blind the Members of the House of 
Commons to the true question they had 
to deal with; and his next was to 
carry out the proposition which he 
propounded a few weeks ago at Reading, 
that it was some interference of the 
Unionists with land purchase that was 
the cause of the trouble in Ireland. The 
right hon. Gentleman dared not go so 
far in that House, and his statement had 
no justification. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that that was the great 
matter before him. He would like to know 
Whether the preservation of the rights 
of property, and the freedom of action 
within the law of His Majesty’s subjects, 
were not things far more important 
than those other matters to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had referred, how- 
ever important those matters might be ? 
They were all satisfied of the importance 
of land purchase, but the first and most 
important thing they must have in any 
civilised community was the observance 
of the law, the preservation of life, and 
the protection of property. 
demanded from the Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s next mode of deal- 
ling withthe matter, after devoting a 
quarter of an hour to something which had 
no immediate concern with it, was to offer 
an excuse for criminal conduct in Ireland. 
Thatwas the way in which his speech would 
regarded by the law breakers in Ireland. 
Let there be no mistake about it. In 
the opinion of every independent and 


unprejudiced man that must be the | 
of what the right hon. | 


true meaning 
Gentleman had said. He went on to 
explain that they must look at the 
source, at the meaning, and at the 
character of the crime, and that if they 
could provide a remedy they were not 
to punish the criminal. What was the 
source? It was disappointed hope. 
Supposing the Socialist Party in England 


came to the conclusion that the poor . 


ought to have divided among them the | 
property of the wealthy and well-to-do. 
That would be the source of their crime | 
if they put their wishes into action by | 
taking the property of their neighbours. 
The right hon. Gentleman, he supposed, 


Mr. Gordon. 
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would say they were to take that into 
}account and not punish them because, 
forsooth, they had disappointed hopes; 
they had thought the Radical Party 
would pass a measure equally distributing 
all the capital in the country. Therefore, 
the man who broke into his neighbour's 
house and took his money was not to 
be punished, because the source of his 
crime was to be found in disappointed 
hopes. Then the character of the crime 
was to be considered. Did anyone mean 
to say that individuals who fired into 
houses in which people lived, at people 
who were going about their own business, 
at people who were standing at their own 
doors—as an unfortunate schoolmasterwas 
a few days ago—at men going to discharge 
their duties at public meetings, and at 
people going home from places of worship, 
were not to be punished or kept m 
order because the source of their crime 
was a greed and hunger for land and 
a desire to get it at all cost? What 
about the firing of havricks and houses 
and the burning of cattle in their stalls ? 
A grazier down in Meath had 200 tons 
of hay burnt, a shed destroyed, and 
‘thirteen cattle burnt to death in their 
i stalls. Were not these things crimes? 
With regard to the next class of crime— 
cattle-driving, the Leader of the Irish 
Party when he was driven to the wall and 
had to speak about it in England after 
some speeches that had been made by the 
Chief Secretary said— 

“ Well, it may be a sort of technical breach 
of the law.” 


that nobody was to 
The members of the 


It was something 
take any notice of. 
Government minimised it and _ said 
was of very small account and _ hardly 
crime atall. The other day a County Court 
Judge. had to deal with cattle-driving 
_in West Meath, where the land was fit for 
nothing else but fattening cattle. Fifty- 
‘nine fat cattle had been taken out of their 
_ the pens and driven about the country, and 
County Court ..udge had to give a very 
substantial sum for the damage caused 
to them. In plenty of places cattle had 
been driven off and injured and lamed. 
| In one case a foal had its leg practically 
cut off. The tails of cattle had been cut 

and they had been otherwise mutilated. 

The authors of these crimes were not to be 
_punished, because they came within the 
' definition of classes of crime that the right 
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hon. Gentleman thought deserved no | 
punishment. It was not pleasant for | 
zn Irishman to deal with these matters. 
They might not see eye to eye with the , 
Nationalists in political matters, but all | 
parties ought if they possibly could to see 
eye to eye in matters that pertained to 
the peace, honour and material prosperity 
of their country. The right hon.Gentle- 
man told them that all this was 
brought about because the hopes of these 
people were disappointed, and they had 
not got hold of the grazing lands. As far | 
back as April last year the right hon. | 
Gentleman’s attention was called to these 
cattle-driving cases, and he was kept 
continually informed of what was going 
on, and the way he met those who informed 
him was merely by flouts and jeers and by 
heaping opprobrious epithets upon them. 
He took no notice of the matter and 
allowed it to go on, and it went on. 
Then when he was forced to speak about 
it, he minimised it as much as possible, 
and, as he said in a speech at South- 
ampton, it was simply that somebody 
opened a gate and the cattle wandered 
out on the roads. Was that an accurate 
way of stating what occurred? The 
right hon. Gentleman had set his heart on 
land legislation. He did not think he yet 
understood Ireland. He was very far 
from doing so or he would not have taken 
that course. In a speech on 7th Novem- 
ber the right hon. Gentleman said— 

“Tf only the Irish people will maintain a 
very strong desire for the land and give every 
possible encouragement to those who in the 
Imperial Parliament labour in that direction 
the problem will be settled.” 
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| 


What did that mean ? Those who wanted 
land, if they would only keep it up and 


give great encouragement, “I will 
give them what they want.” What 


was the interpretation put upon it by 
the gentleman whom he allowed to go 
about the country preaching this doctrine 
which he himself seemed to have desired 
should culminate in legislation? The 
hon. Member for North-West Meath a | 
few weeks afterwards said— 

“Mr. Birrell has lately made a number of 
very long speeches not all consistent with each 
other. But in Dublin, addressing an audience 
mainly Nationalist, he applauded our strong | 
desire for the land, asked us to give him every 
help and encouragement, and promised that 
the British people will do what we want if 
called upon with sufficient courage and energy. 
When translated into common language that 
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meant ‘apply the hazel to the ranche cattle 
with all your might.’ We have travelled far 
in a few months and have now reached the 
time when the people living near a ranche are 
ashamed if they have not yet had their drive. 
Ashamed they ought to be because their courage 
is in question, because no ranches will be broken 
up but those that are stripped and kept stripped, 
because men who take the risk of scattering 
cattle must be given the best bits of land.”’ 
That was not merely the policy which the 
right hon. Gentleman had been advocat- 
ing or had been understood to advocate, 
but it was the policy which he had 
advocated that night in the House. 
It was the policy which every line of 
that speech taught to a quick-witted 
people. The same gentleman went on— 
“ Knowing my advice to be just and neces- 
sary, I have openly given it and helped to put 


| it in practice, and will continue to do both. 


I openly advise the universal and unceasing use 
of the hazel until the ranches are sold to the 
Commissioners for distribution, I openly advise 
you not to aliow either bullocks or police 
to take rheumatism from want of exercise. 
If any rancher has the impudence to plead 
that he has agreed to take land for another 
year the only possible answer to such a deli- 
berate public enemy is to drive his cattle 
oftener, further, and faster than any other. 
Follow him to fair and market and make it 
impossible for him to buy or sell without police 
assistance.”’ 

That man was allowed by the right hon. 
Gentleman to go on in the course which 
he was pursuing. If he had misin- 
terpreted him, why did not the right hon. 
Gentleman have him up and proceed 
against him as he could have done ? 
Why should he wait and attack the poor 
unfortunate men who followed the 
advice which they believed to be given 
them by a Minister through a Member 
of that House? Why did the right hon. 
Gentleman wait until these men had 
committed offences which they were 
told they ought to commit, and for which 
they were told the reward would be thai 
they would get the best bits of land ? 
The right hon. Gentleman allowed him 
to go on, and expected that intelligent 
juries in any part of Ireland, with the 
knowledge that the Government was 
allowing the inciters to go about the 
country scathless, without any attempt 
either to stop them or make them 
amenable to justice, would convict the 
poor, wretched, ignorant people who 
acted upon such advice. It was not 
fair to the juries in Ireland. Was it 
surprising that under the circumstances 
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they failed to convict these men 
when the Government and executive 
authority would not put upon their trial 
the men who had actually misled them 
into the belief that they were doing the 
work of the Government, and who were 
allowed to go about the country stating 
that they had certain members of the 
Ministry et their back in the matter ? 
It was really wonderful to what length 
Ministers would sometimes go when they 
found themselves in a difficulty. The 
right hon, Gentleman had told them that 
in the first case that was tried in Dublin 
there was a conviction, and that in all 
the other cases there were either dis- 
agreements or acquittals, and the cause 
to which he assigned this was that the 
Judge did not sentence the first batch. 
What was the fact? The Judge did at 
the end of the trials sentence those who 
had been convicted to a moderate term 
of imprisonment and the others were 
subsequently brought back again to 
Dublin end tried, and again the juries 
either acquitted or disagreed. One 
would think that they were children 
or that they had not been living in the 
country and did not know what was 
going on. Such an argument as that in 
support of the idea that juries would 
convict if they had knoin the punish- 
ment which the Judge would award to 
those who had been convicted was too 
childish. This was the way in which 
matters had been progressing in Ireland. 
The right hon. Gentleman first took no 
notice of what was going on. It grew, and 
then he minimised it. Then he made 
speeches in which, whatever he intended, 
his language was capable of a meaning 
which for a long time he did not open his 
lips to correct. He had left the same 
impression by his speech that night. 
They were entitled to better treatment 
than that in Ireland. But there were 
other places in Ireland where there was a 
public opinion and a certain amount of 
freedom of action. English and Scottish 
Members did not know as well as they 
in Ireland knew the working of the 
United Irish League. It had its branches 
all over the country, but in the North 
there was a vast population who were 
perfectly law-abiding and orderly, and 
who would not be terrorised by the 
League and who therefore afforded 
protection to the people amongst them 
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who might in other places be under the 
thumb of the United Irish League. In 
the South and West it was different, and 
there the right hon. Gentleman had 
allowed the law of the land to be sup- 
planted by the law of the United Irish 
League. He wondered if Members knew 
the way in which the business of these 
branches was carried on. They summoned 
before them some member of the com- 
munity who had done something that 
they disapproved of. He was tried and 
sentenced. The sentence might be that 
he must apologise, that no person was 
to work for him, or that no one was 
to supply. him with any articles of food 
or necessaries of life. Those sentences 
were carried out, and the people were 
often driven to give up their property. 
The people were coerced and forced 
by the terrorism which existed to 
obey the dictates of these unlawful 
tribunals. The newspapers published 
accounts of the proceedings of these 
tribunals just as if they took place in a 
Court of law. What under these cir- 
cumstances could these poor untortunate 
people do? That was the kind of thing 
which went on in Ireland. Were they 
to be told that that was a state of 
things which ought to be allowed to 
continue ? Were they to be told that 
because these people had been dis- 


appointed and hed committed crime 
they should not be punished? What 
satisfaction was that to the loyal 


quiet people who had committed no 
crimes and who had to suffer through 
this terrorism ? Nodoubt hon. Members 
were aware of the case of the unfortunate 
Brady who had to go twenty miles to get 
food, and whose family, when returning 
with food, were set upon by a mob and had 
the food taken from them. Brady had 
three farms, and he had been forced to give 
up two of them by the tyranny of the 
United Irish League, and it was very 
doubtful whether he would be able to 
keep possession of the third farm. It 
was idle for the right hon. Gentleman to 
tell them that this was a case of dis- 
appointed hopes. He had always under- 
stood that the law was made to be obeyed. 
If the law was bad then it should be 
reformed, but it should be obeyed first. 
The right hon. Gentleman told them about 


the action of juries influencing legislation. 


They all knew of the large number of 
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non-convictions by juries for stealing | of the United Irish League. In coming 
goods of small value because of the | over to manage the affairs of Ireland 
terrible punishment that would follow, | the Chief Secretary seemed to think that 
but when the punishment was changed | the only thing he had to do was to look 
juries did not refuse to convict of the after one Party and take all his cues 
crime of theft. But the present argu- from them, utterly disregarding the 
ment meant that the British House of wishes, opinions, and statements ot fact 
Commons was to allow violence and | made by the other Party in Ireland. 
crime to go on unchecked because on the By the adoption of such a policy the 
first two or three occasions when the Chief | right hon. Gentleman had achieved a 
Secretary and the executive officers had | success which was unique, for he had 
endeavoured to have persons convicted brought a country which he said himself 
the juries had either disagreed or only a year ago was quieter than it had 
acquitted the prisoners. The right hon. | been for the last 600 years to a worse 
Gentleman was now arrogating to himself | condition than it had been in tor the 
the right to put the law in force against | last twenty-five years. [Cries of “Oh, 
one man and not against another just oh!”] At the present moment terrorism 
as he pleased. If a man committed a existed in Jreland and the Government 
crime it was not for the Chief Secretary or nad allowed the arm or the law to be 
the Public Prosecutor to say: “‘ We will paralysed. The people had come to see 
prosecute A but we will not prosecute B, that they could nct get the protection of 
because there is some question of political the law and they had to remain silent in the 
policy involved. He understood that all face of the village tyrant and the United 
men were equal in the eyes of the law, Irish League and their oppressors. It 
and all law breakers ought to be was idle to say that even this large 
proceeded against if they disobeyed increase of crime in any way adequately 
the law. But what had the Chief indicated the real increase in crime and 
Secretary done in the speech he had the actual state of terrorism which 
just made? He had set himself to existed in Ireland. He hoped the right 
apologise for crime and to excuse the hon. Gentleman would not act in the wa; 
criminals. They had had in the past his speech seemed to indicate, and 
bad times in Ireland, and most of them would not leave matters to take 
were old enough to remember passing their course until he was able to 
through very critical periods, but they | bring forward a new measure to deal 
had always found an attempt at any rate | with the land question. There was no 
on the part of the Irish Government to Member from Ireland who would not 
administer the law and uphold it. It | help the right hon. Gentleman in any- 
was left for the present Chief Secretary, thing he could do in the way of providing 
to have the law of the ;land degraded | means to have the Act carried out; but 
and brought into contempt, to allow | on the other hand to say that more land 
it to be flouted and despised in every | legislation was required was no excuse for 
corner of the country where the the country being in the state in which 
United Irish League held sway. That | it has been during the past vear. 

was not a state of affairs upon which the | 

right hon. Gentleman could be con-| Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork): 
gratulated. The evil should have been | My observations to-night are not in- 
grappled with first, and if changes were | tended to weigh one way or the other in 

found to be necessary then they could | English party politics, but after listening 

have been made in a legitimate manner, | to the speech of the Chief Secretary 

but the law ought to be enforced. Surely | to-night, full of high courage and love of 

the Government had no right to disregard | freedom, I fancy the most candid Members 
the wishes and opinions of those who | must have made up their minds that this 

desired ‘protection for life and property, | debate will do more discredit to the 

a desire which had been evinced by a/ Unionist Party than it will either to 

large section of the population in Ireland. | Ireland or the Chief Secretary. I am 

The wishes and opinions of the loyal | afraid it is doing no violent injustice to the 

minority had as much claim to con- | organisers of this Amendment if I suspect 

sideration as the wishes and opinions | that they were not so greatly concerned 
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about the distracted state of Ireland as 
about the distracted state of the Unionist 
Party, and that in casting about for 
something with which to reunite the 
Party they have fixed upon Ireland as the 
scapegoat of their English politics. I do 
not accuse the mover of the Amendment, 
or any other British Member, of any design 
to do injustice to Ireland. On the con- 
trary, and the pathetic thing is I am 
sincerely convinced that, according to 
their lights, they are all friendly to Ire- 
land. But the tragedy of the thing is 
that so long as Englishmen will persist 
in governing a country they do not 
understand, and never will understand, 
the moment one English Party gets 
on the right track, it seems to be a 
sort of patriotic duty of the other Party 
to obstruct and baffle them even when 
they are only carrying out their own 
policy. It is the high crime, apparently, 
of the Chief Secretary that he has dropped 
the Coercion Act in the governing of Ire- 
land. But so did the Unionist Govern- 
ment and not merely in 1900 under Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, but also in 1903 under 
the right hon. Member for Dover and 
Lord Dudley. That was the secret of the 
most successful time the Tory Govern- 
ment ever hadin Ireland. The right hon. 
Member for Dover and Lord Dudley 
had the courage, and I think it is 
to their everlasting credit, to cancel 
every proclamation in Ireland under 
the Coercion Act. They appointed 
Sir Antony Macdonnell for the express 
purpose of doing what the right hon. 
Gentleman is now charged with doing, 
namely, governing Ireland without the 
Coercion Act and without jury packing. 
Members above the Gangway ought not 
to forget that it is under the influence 
of the good feeling that was created in 
Ireland by the abandonment of coercion 
at that time that the Unionist Govern- 
ment undertook the revolution, which no 
doubt might have still great elements 
of anxiety as to the future, but which I 
make bold to say, if it is only bravely 
followed up by the two Parties, will yet 
be recognised as the greatest and most 
beneficial work throughout all the 
centuries since Englishmen undertook 
the task of looking after Ireland. The 
Chief Secretary quoted speeches by the 
right hon. Member for Dover. If 
those speeches had only been incor- 
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porated in the Act of 1903 and 
worked out in administration, we should 
never have heard of cattle-driving, and 
there would not be a voice raised above 
the gangway for the resuscitation of the 
Coercion Act. We fought for fair play 
for the Unionist Chief Secretary then as 
we are fighting in Ireland now for fair 
play for the present Secretary for the 
reason that he is doing precisely the 
same work of governing Ireland without 
coercion, and he is striving, as the right 
hon. Member for Dover did, in the 
midst of many difficulties, to settle 
this tremendous problem of congestion in 
the West of Ireland. The mournful thing 
is, here is a question which ought to be 
recognised by Members of both sides as a 
question which should silence all Party 
interests, and upon which both Parties 
ought to be unanimous and magnanimous 
in dealing with one another and with Ire- 
land. The Member for South Dublin said 
that the Government started with some 
tremendous advantages in Ireland and 
gave some gentle hints of what we pretty 
often hear, that after the right hon, 
Member for Dover had dropped 
coercion he revived it and accom- 
plished some mysterious miracles’ in 
Ireland under his iron rule. It was 
absurd to imagine that the right hon. 
Gentleman did anything of the kind. 
What he and his law officers did was to 
obstruct and to whittle away some of the 
most useful provisions of the Act of 1903. 
As a matter of fact, he repressed no dis- 
order in Ireland because there was no 
disorder worth speaking of, and what 
he did was to create the maximum of 
irritation and disappointment as to the 
working of the Purchase Act, with a 
minimum of anything like usefulness. 
The secret of the great trouble we are 
discussing is that the right hon. 
Member for South Dublin handed 
over to his successors a country that was 
seething with legitimate discontent and 
disappointment after the total failure of 
four long years to apply the remedial 
measures of this Act, to the very 
portions of the country where there 
was the sorest need of a large and 
courageous application of the Act and 
a prompt amendment ‘of it wher- 
ever it was found to have broken 
down. -When the right hon. Gentleman 


left the country the congested district 
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clauses had been rendered absolutely | 
void, and after he left the country he | 
disposed of his last chance of reliability | 
in advancing Irish affairs. I respectfully 
submit that it was the Member for South 
Dublin who failed in Ireland, and I have 
no hesitation in saying it is the present 
Chief Secretary who has succeeded so far 
as it is possible for any Englishman to suc- 
ceed in that utterly baffling and im- 
impossible office. We have heard a lot 
of rubbish about cattle-driving in two or 
three dozen parishes in the whole of 
Ireland. I tell you that if the Chief 
Secretary had followed the methods of 
Mr. Justice Ross and of the right hon. 
Member for South Dublin it is not 
in three or four Irish counties, but 
in fifteen or twenty Irish counties 
you would have cattle-driving, and per- 
haps something a little more serious. 
Yes, and you would have these gentlemen 
asking you to undertake another twenty 
years of firm and resolute government to 
put it down, and you would fail as you 
failed in 1887, because now, as then, you 
would have every Nationalist repre- 
sentative of Ireland united to a man 
against you. We have heard an explana- 
tion, although it was a very subdued one, 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s success 
in discouraging cattle-driving in Ireland. 
I think his speech has disposed of the 
theory of some mysterious corrupt bar- 
gain. I know of no bargain except the 
right hon. Gentleman’s published speeches, 
manfully stating his political life and his 
intention of doing his honest best by Ire- 
land. So long as he is true to that pledge, we 
shall do our honest best to help him. The 
reason why cattle-driving has so nearly 
disappeared that we scarcely hear of it, 
and that every other form of disorder has 
disappeared in Ireland is, to my mind, 
due to the fact that the Chief Secretary 
has, for the first time, manfully and 
impartially administered the ordinary 
law and trusted the people of Ire- 
land and their representatives for 
the enforcement of Jaw and_ order. 
There is no use in disguising the fact 
that in Ireland for a long period the very 
name of law and order was detested, and | 
justly detested, as an instrument of | 
injustice and wrong. For the first time | 
in the history of the country the present | 
Chief Secretary has taught the Irish | 
people that there may be such a thing as 
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their own law and order which it is their 
own interest to enforce and obey. I 
think it can be truly said that he has 
succeeded in making the Irish people 
their own peacemakers to an extent 
which, if the framers of this resolution 
would only rise above paltry Party in- 
terests, would induce them to offer to the 
right hon. Gentleman a Party vote of 
thanks instead of a vote of censure. I 
do not, however, expect that they will. 
But they will find by-and-bye that they 
are wrong in this as they have been wrong 
every time when they put their own 
wisdom against that of the representa- 
tives of Ireland. I will not deny that 
there have been many instances of 
abominable crime, but I do say that the 
Ireland depicted by such rhetoric as that 
of the hon. Gentleman who has been ad- 
dressing the House is no more the country 
we know and live in than one would 
recognise England if we read in the Press 
of France or Germany that the wife- 
beaters and burglars dealt with by the 
London police force were perfectly fair 
specimens of the British people. We 
have never attempted to mislead this 
House as to the truth with regard to 
Ireland. We have never pretended that 
there was peace in Ireland when there 
was no peace, and there ought to have 
been no peace. A time there was when 
it would have been a crime on our part 
to have cried peace; and every statute 
passed by this House for twenty-five 
years has proved that we were right, and 
that hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway 
were wrong. We do not deny that there 
are very serious remnants of the old 
trouble surviving; but why? Simply 
because you did not in this House in 1903 
make the Land Act what the competent 
representatives of the landlords and 
tenants united to ask that it should be 
made. The congested districts clauses 
of that Act were amongst the last in a 
very voluminous Bill, and they were 
hustled through this House in a single 
night without adequate discussion or 
amendment. That was the secret of the 
whole breakdown. The trouble is still 
there, but only if the House is wise, if 
only the people of England are wise, these 
troubles may be very easily dealt with. 
But if the storm can be awakened again, 
and I do not deny that it can—{Oppost- 
TION cheers\—Yes, but it can never be 
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awakened except by the foolish and 
short-sighted spirit of Amendments like 
this. It is foolish and it is wicked to give 
such pictures nowadays of the country 
we live in and know as the most peace- 
ful and least criminal on earth. We hear 
of your generalities, but what is the use 
of talking about anarchy and bloodshed 
as if a man’s life in Ireland was not 
worth twenty-four hours’ purchase, 
when, after twelve months of most 
cruel excitement, you cannot point, 
fortunately, to one single instance in 
which human life has been lost? Then, 
as to property. I have some right 
to say it, and I am not ashamed to 
maintain that the propertied class in 
Ireland have been treated by their fellow 
countrymen with a generosity which 
I’suspect their English brother landlords 
must regard with envy. Even the 
graziers have been so richly compensated 
that it is very seriously doubted indeed 
whether they do not regard this agitation 
as 2 very mixed blessing. I would impress 
hon. Members for Britain to remember 
that this whole trouble is owing to the 
disappointment of the people of Ireland 
at the defeat of the purposes of the Act 
of 1903, to the baulking of the people up 
to the present time of reforms which both 
parties in the House recognise to be just 
and necessary—one of which is a mere 
question of two or three years’ purchase. 
There is one thing that sometimes makes 
me despair, and that is the incredible 
depths of ignorance in the English mind 
owing to the deplorable attitude of a 
ceitain influential section of the English 
Press as to the stateofIreland. Iam not 
much of a believer in or an advocate of 
the policy of the “big stick” in the 
affairs of any nation, but if there were any 
real need for coercion as between England 
and Ireland, I think a beginning might 
well be made by hanging the writer of the 
Irish editorials in The Times newspaper, 
who would deserve such a fate all the 
more because [ understand he is an 
Irishman, and, therefore, ought to know 
better. Three-fourths of the grotesque 
hallucinations as to the present state of 
Treland are due to the ignominious fact 
that certain London journals hard up 
for copy last winter selected Ireland 
as a topic for abuse, and as their season- 
able sensation. All the ingenuity which 
is usually devoted to the elucidation of such 
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questions as “Is marriage a failure’? ” 
was this winter turned loose upon 
unfortunate Ireland. The mare’s nest 
discovered by London editors hard up 
for copy is the sum and substance of this 
whole wretched debate which has been 
only lighted up by one ray of intellectual 
brightness. Before I sit down, if party 
feeling is not too angry, and in spite of 
the party interest of the moment, I 
would respectfully appeal to the higher 
and truer spirit of men in both English 
Parties, who I sincerely believe to be 
friendly to Ireland. Though it would be 
quite useless to suggest on this particular 
occasion that instead of going into 
opposite lobbies, they should combine 
to go into one lobby and acknowledge 
that the Chief Secretary means to do good 
to Ireland—that is useless—I would 
ask hon. Members above the gangway, 
if they must see this Amendment through 
the division lobbies, not to forget, in view 
of the great questions raised in the speech 
ofthe Chief Secretary, that there are new 
and hopeful elements in this Irish pro- 
blem which, if Englishmen on both sides 
of the House will only rise to the height 
of dealing with them in a proper spirit, 
may in our own lifetime yield happier 
results both for themselves and Ireland 
than were ever before produced in their 
dealings with Ireland. The mass of the 
Irish people, I say it without hesitation, 
are most heartily desirous for peace with 
their Unionist fellow countrymen, as 
well as with the people of England, 
Scotland, and Wales, with whom they 
never had any quarrel. They have given 
remarkable proofs that they mean what 
they say. I entreat hon. Gentlemen 
not to let exasperation come out on your 
side, nor to let this wicked, detestable 
spirit curse a weaker nation. The only 
peacemakers will not be the gaolers and 
the policemen in Ireland, but, in the 
first place, the Irish people them- 
selves; and in the next place, the 
determination on the part of the present 
House of Commons to do justice, promptly 
and generously, to Ireland. What it has 
already been recognised ought to be done 
is to convince our people in Ireland that 
this Parliament will redeem the debt they 
contracted to Ireland in 1903, and which 
you have not redeemed to one-fifth 
part, and make it clear to those of our 


countrymen in Ireland who have not yet 
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come to realise all the good disposition 
there is here to Ireland—to make it clear 
to them that without cattle-driving or 
class hatred, this Parliament is prepared 
to pass fresh legislation promptly to 
amend the Act of 1903. That will have 
to be done sooner or later if the land of 
Ireland is to be turned to the best advan- 
tage for the people, whose only desire 
is to go back to the land and live by it. 
I wonder whether it ever strikes English- 
men that the head and front of the 
offending of the poor people in the West of 
Ireland is their desire to get back to the 
land? That isthe very virtue you credit 
the people of England with; you are 
offering premiums and _ subsidies in 
England to encourage that return to the 
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land which in Ireland is to be hounded 
down as a crime. I do not make | 
any predictions of any denna! 
millenium in Ireland, but complicated 
and difficult as the task of the Chief 
Secretary is, there are elements of 
promise present in the Irish situation, 
such as no English Statesman has ever | 
had to deal with. It is because the 
Chief Secretary has stood to his guns 
like a man and, while administering the 
ordinary law impartially, has some | 
confidence in trusting the people and | 
their representatives to be their own 
peacemakers, that he has to an almost 
marvellous degree succeeded, and I for 
one, hold that he is entitled to the 
thanks and not to the censure of this 
House. If the present position is 
taken advantage of, the peace which now 
exists between the Government and the 
Irish Party, will prove to be an in- 
strument for passing into law those great 
measures which every responsible states- 
man of both Parties must now acknowledge 
in his secret conscience, to be just, urgent, 
and inevitable. 


*Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) 
in a maiden speech, said that in the) 
course of this debate the House had | 
listened to the most astounding state- | 
ments as to the present state of law and | 
order in Ireland. The hon. Member | 
for Waterford had said, when speaking | 
on the main question the other day, 
that compared with periods of politic: val | 
excitement in Ireland in the past, the 
present state of that country might be 
said to be absolutely crimeless; while 
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that afternoon the Chief Secretary had 
told them that there had been 381 
cases of cattle-driving up to the end of 
last year. He did not think those 
figures gave them a true idea of the real 
state of affairs, because in the last few 
months of the year cattle-driving had 
been far more rife than it had been 
in the first period of 1907. Might he 
remind the House of the figures given by 
Judge Curran in addressing qparter 
sessions at Trim only last Friday? He 
gave the figures of cattle-driving in 
County Meath alone as ninety-three in 
the last five months. Now if there were 
only 381 cases in the course of the whole 
year for eleven counties, surely that 
showed that cattle-driving had been very 
greatly on the increase in the closing 
period of the last year. He thought 
the explanation of the favourable com- 
parison which was made between Irish 
criminal statistics and English criminal 
statistics by hon. Gentlemen on the 
Nationalist benches was that they had 
a very different idea of what constituted 
crime from English Members. The hon. 
Member for Waterford, speaking in South 
Wales a couple of months ago, said that 
cattle-driving was merely a_ technical 
breach of the strict letter of the law, 
and that no one could call an offence of 
that description either dn outrage or a 
crime. It was important to remember 
when they heard these glowing accounts 
of the law-abiding state of Ireland that 
hon. Gentlemen on the Irish benches 
did not look upon cattle-driving as a 


crime. It was impossible to make 
any comparison between lawlessness 
in Ireland and lawlessness in Eng- 


land, because they could not go on the 
number of convictions. During the recent 
summer assizes, during the winter as- 
Cork, and Limerick, 
and during the Michaelmas sittings of 
the Court of King’s Bench, Dublin, the 
total number of prosecutions for agrarian 
offences was 237, and out of that number 
eight convictions only were obtained. 
He would ask the House to look at the 
figures of convictions shown in the 
statistics of British crime. If they 
| took the statistics for 1906, the jlast 
that were available, they would§ find 
that of all the criminal offenders ¢ com- 
mitted for trial only 174 per, cent. 
were acquitted, and yet in Ireland, for 
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these agrarian offences in the period he 
had just mentioned, no less than 964 per 
cent. of prisoners were acquitted. That 
showed what these Irish juries were 
worth. They had heard from the Chief 
Secretary that the chief object of juries 
was to show what the people of the 
country were thinking, and he supposed 
the right hon.Gentleman would have had 
the satisfaction of learning from those 
figures what the people of Ireland 
thought of British law, and that they 
considered it as a matter to be held up 
to scorn. How could they in these | 
circumstances compare the figures of 
crime in Ireland with the figures of crime 
in England? They all knew that by 
nature Irishmen were a law-abiding and 
moral race, and if it were not for the | 
political agitator, there would be far 
less crime in Ireland than England. 
[Mr. W. Repmonp: “ There would be 
far less crime but for stout.’] The) 
question here was as to agrarian crime, 
and surely, in judging the effect of crime | 
on public security, they must allow less | 
weight to the petty theft of the pick- 
pocket, who shunned the light of day 
and the knowledge of the police, than to 
the organised action of a body of perhaps 
2,000 men, who came with menaces in 
broad daylight, perhaps with three or 
four brass bands blaring and making a | 
boast of their lawlessness. Nobody 





could by statistics get an idea of the | 
|Even if they granted that premise, 


state of Ireland any more than they 
could get an idea of the state of an 
unsettled country like Macedonia, by | 
inquiring as to the number of those 
who had recourse to the civil tribunals | 
under Turkish law. People did not 
apply to the Law Courts in Ireland, | 


because they knew they would not get | 
They knew that it was waste | 
of time to appeal to Irish juries, and | 


justice. 


that if they did so they were only laying 
themselves open to intimidation and 
outrage. The Executive had so long | 
allowed breaches of law and order, they 
hed so long permitted British law to be 
flaunted with impunity, that it was 
natural that people should no longer rely 
on it. It was natural, that when every 
plaintiff knew that far more serious | 
punishment would be meted out to him | 
by a conspiracy of his fellows than a | 
weakly administered British law would | 
visit on men who had wronged him, | 


Mr. Guinness. 
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that he should not have recourse to 
that law. The criminal statistics failed 
to show the greatest blot on the ad- 
ministration of justice in Ireland 
to-day. They did not show how 
an irresponsible organisation could dis- 
pose of the property and liberties of law- 
abiding citizens. [A NaTIoNALIsT Mem- 
BER: ‘Tell us something about the 
Crown jewels.”] The United Irish 
League brought illegal pressure to comnel 
men to abstain from doing that which 
they had a perfect right to do, and the 
present system of lawlessness had under 
the present Government so long con- 
tinued that they could not hope for 
any improvement, except by extraordin- 
ary measures which should absolutely 
crush this conspiracy of disorder. If 
only the Government would put into 
force the Crimes Act, sworn inquiries 
under Section 1 would destroy the 
conspiracy of silence which protected 
criminals from detection ; and Section 2 
would make it possible to bring pro- 
ceedings against those illegal conspir- 
acies which compelled men to give up 
their legal rights. The Chief Secretary had 
told them that afternoon that the source 
of disorder in Ireland was disappointed 
hopes, and the hon. Member for Water- 
ford stated during the debate on the 
Address that cattle-driving was a mere 


| symptom of the evil which lay at the 


core of the land system in Ireland. 


was that any ground for their allowing 
this symptom to become so aggravated as 


| to threaten the safety of the whole organ- 


ism? The fact that the Government was 
going in for a general treatment was no 
reason why they should not have re- 
course also to a local treatment. They 
could only hope for a satisfactory solu- 


tion by showing a firm intention to 
'check disorder, at the same time 
trying to remove’ those causes 


which perhaps had originally led to its 
breaking out. But he did not believe 
that cattle-driving was an _  un- 
prompted outbreak of disorder resulting 
from the land system in Ireland. 
Possibly the Irish Party might think 
that they could blackmail the present 
Government. He would not say that 
there was not a good deal of wisdom 
in their course of action, because they 
all knew that those who were conscious 
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of the weakness of their position were 
very apt to give way to that peculiar 
form of pressure. He thought it was 
even more probable that the true reason 
of this outbreak of lawlessness in Ire- 
land was the desire of the Nationalist 
Party to crush the spirit of those who 
were withstanding their persecution. The 
hon. Member for Cork gave the true 
indication in the interview he accorded 
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invest in Irish undertakings, if the 
Nationalist Party ever got permanent 
control of the destinies of that country. 
This was not a local question only. 
It was a question which opened up the 
whole problem as to whether the con- 
federacy of British States should develop 
within the British Empire or outside. 
They could not expect the Colonies 
to stick to England if Great Britain 





recently to an American journalist. | became the vulnerable country she would 
The hon. Member then said that he | become if she allowed Ireland to break 
was afraid there was a section of the | away, and if she allowed a hostile and 
Irish Party which believed that continued | angry population to command the lines 
disorder in Ireland was a necessary | of communication towards the west. 
lever to obtain Home Rule. The real | The Irish loyalists believed that the Irish 
motive of this organised persecution | nation could hope for very much more 
was to drive from the country those | from its British connection than it could 
who would fain live under the sanction | ifit were to become an independent nation. 
of British law, or to compel them to | They believed that far greater prosperity 
make peace with their enemies and enjoy | awaited Ireland by her sticking to her 





the protection of organised terrorism. | British connection than by independence, 
So long as the Government allowed this | and they appealed to Great Britain to 


sort of thing to go on, the task of governing 
Ireland would be made more difficult, 
because it drove into the arms of that 
disloyal party, men who for years had 
stood out against their intimidation ; | 
but who eventually found it easier to | 
take sides with the party of disorder. | 
They found that they were losing their 
business ; that they could not carry on | 
their industry; that their neighbours | 
shunned them; that they could get no | 
protection from British law, and they | 
were finally compelled to t ke sides with | 
those who were the bitterest enemies of | 
this country. Meanwhile, the prosperity | 
of Ireland was suffering. | 


Mr. KILBRIDE (Kildare, 8.) : Is not | 
Guinness’s paying ? 

*Mr. GUINNESS said that capital was | 
like a sensitive barometer, and shrank as | 
soon as political and economic conditions | 
became threatening; and the progress 
of Ireland;was being delayed, while the 
agitator was allowed to stir up dis- 
order, which made it impossible for the 
industries of Ireland to obtain the capital 
they needed. What conceivable benefit 
was Ireland going to get by that separa- 
tion, which was the real object of the 
cattle-driving campaign. The British 
investor had se2n quite enough of mob 
law in ;Ireland under His Majesty’s 
Government to teach him not to 





check, before it was too late, that con- 
spiracy of disorder, the aim of which was 
to make British rule in Ireland impossible. 
They realised that the difficulty was the 
greater owing to the party system of 
government in force in this country. 
If the legislative union between Ireland 


|and Great Britain had been established, 


as was the union between England and 
Scotland, before the party system of 
government had become stereotyped, the 
Irish question would have been dead 
and buried many years ago. Parlia- 
ment had made the mistake time and 
‘gain of condoning disorder and buying 
it off in order that it might get a short 
repr eve from the worries of Irish agita- 
tion. Unfortunately the success of 
these agitations in Ireland had engendered 
an unhealthy appetite which had 
gv own by the sops upon which it had been 
fed, and there was a party in Ireland 
which believed that if it could only make 
the administration of the law sufficiently 
difficult and unpopular, the Liberal 
Party would be inluced to change it. 
The Irish loyalists appealed to Great 
Britain before it was too late to put a 
check upon the lawlessness in Ireland, 
to vindicate the law and prevent British 
rule from becoming a by-word for i1com- 
petence and weakness. 


Mr. BELLOC (Salford, 8.) said he owed 
a certain apology to the House for 
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intervening in the debate. He did not 
represent an Irish constituency, and 
holding the opinions on the subject 
which he did, he thought it was absurd 
for any member representing an English 
constituency to speak upon the question 
of Ireland. Those who had spoken on 
behalf of the very small and at present 
disunited minority of Ulster stood in 
another category and had a right to 
speak. But while he apologised for speak- 
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ing upon the subject, he considered he had | 


a better right to do so than at least two 
hon. Members who had intervened. He | 
was bound to confess that if he had not 


been informed of the fact by his friends | 
he would never have known that the | 
who had jrst sat down | 


hon. Member 
was an Irishman. The particular accent 
with which the hon. 
the English tongue was the very accent 
which he had himself acquired from 
long association with the governing 
classes of this country, 


betrayed, not a knowledge of Ireland, but 
just so much Irish blood as w. s contained 
in that small disunited minority. He, 


however, had this right to speak. He re- | 


presented an English constituency which 
like many others, contained a very large 
Irish population—a far larger Irish 


population than was contained in the de- | 
lightful constituency of Bury St. Edmunds. | 


Those who sat as representatives to some 


extent of the Irish population of the | 


English industrial towns in the North had 
that right, and only that, for intervening 
inthat debate. Strong as his own feelings 
were in the matter he would not have 
spoken at all were it not that a consider- 


able body of Irish opinion had sent him to | 


the House; for it was not, in his view, 
for an English representative to speak 
upon the domestic affairs of Ireland at all. 


If the younger Members of the House | 


below the gangway intervened at all, 
perhaps the best use they could make of 
their interference with a body of men so 
many years older and with so much more 
experience of affairs, would be to say that | 
in their mind the Opposition could not | 
have raised a point more idle, more futile, 
and more unreal than that which they had | 
raised that evening. When he heard the 
hon. Member for Cambridge University 
speak of the land-hunger and the | 
rest 


Mr. Bellce. 
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but the hon. | 
Member’s way of looking at the matter | 


of it, he seemed to remember | 
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the days of his boyhood, when those 
questions were the burning ones of 
the drawing-rooms and he was at 
school. He assured hon. Members 
opposite that that sort of thing was as 
dead as ditch water, and they would 
never win an election upon it. He did 
not suppose there were 300 suburban 
voters of the most suburban constitu- 
encies who cared one snap of the fingers 
whether the Irish people were governed 
efficiently or not, either by the British 
| Government or by themselves. But 
| when it came to the mass of the English 
| people of the great industrial towns of 
the North there was not one constitu- 
ency in fifty in which the vast majority 
of the electors were not in favour of 
| self-government for Ireland. Until hon. 
Gentlemen opposite understood that they 
were not fitted to speak on this question, 
and when they understood that, they 
would go in a block for tariff reform. It 
was curious how much out of touch men 
‘could get with great populations. Did 
| hon. Members opposite really seriously 
_ think that in Manchester, Leeds, Hudders- 
field, or Liverpool, or in any of our great 
industrial towns they would move the 
working-men, who were thinking now 
of old- -age pensions or whether their 
food should be dearer or not or whether 
they were to be given better conditions 
of employment, by talking of cattle- 
| driving? He was astomished that men 
who after all attached some importance 
to the political game should be so much 
| out of touch with the public opinion of 
the country. The old Unionist game 
was no longer of any interest to the English 
| people. They were indifferent to it. 
When the masses read in their news- 
| papers the course of that debate, 
/though they would read with great 
| interest what was said by Irish Nationa- 
list Members, they would not listen to 
any of the arguments or read a single 
/speech of the small and _ disunited 
/minority of the Irish Unionists. If 
|hon. Members thought otherwise they 
/had one very simple test which they 
/could apply. Let anyone who repre- 
| sented a suburban constituency compare 
ithe effect of discussing this question 
| with the real and vital issue of the econo- 
| mics of the future. There was one reason 
—and the Conservative Party knew it— 
which had made all the enthusiasm and 
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interest upon their side decay, and it 
was financial. Until the passing of 
the Land Act of 1903, imperfect as they 
made it by bad statesmanship, the 
great financial interests of England, 
the cosmopolitan finances of the world, 
were to some extent connected with 
the whole question, but at present they 
were indifferent toit. There was perhaps 
no wiser thing said in the wise speech 
of the Chief Secretary which they all 
applauded and followed with interest, 
than when he said that one of the func- 
tions--he did not know whether he 
said it was the most important function 
or no—of a jury was to inform the Exe- 
cutive of popular feeling upon certain 
matters. This had seemed to certain 
Members a curious doctrine. He would 
recall to their minds the trial of Dr. 
Jameson by jury. If he had not been 
convicted, would any Government have 
been strong enough to order a new 
trial? That was what a jury meant. 
This pretence of f iling to understand 
was all on a par with their presupposing 
that either there was no such people as 
the Irish people, or that if there were 
it was a very bad thing. Those who 
listened to the Chief Secretary’s speech 
with emotions that were not those of 
Party and to whom the question whether 
this or that would go down with a par- 
ticular set of voters was indifferent, felt 
that one note at the end of his speech 
was very true. It was one of those notes 
so seldom heard in party politics, and 
one which when heard had something of 
the tone of a bell. It was when the 
right hon. Gentleman said, courageously 
and well, that he was known to be in 
favour of the government of Ireland 
by the Irish people. With that the 
majority of the House was most cer- 
tainly in sympathy. It was not the 
policy of the present Government, but 
that House,and the English people in 
a great measure, were in sympathy with 
it. There was no political point on 
which they had, if slowly, been more 
thoroughly converted ; and if hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite consulted their consti- 
tuencies he was perfectly sure the last 
jaded remnants of the old Unionist cry 
would die. When they approached their 
constituents they would do so on the 
economic question, and on that point 


they would be defeated. 
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*Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
The hon. Member who has just sat down 
has given us many instructions as to the 
course which it is desirable that we as a 
Party should pursue on this side of the 
House. I notice that he at all events 
believes the great majority of the Party 
on his side of the House have reverted to 
their original love for Home Rule. I 
remember the time after the last general 
election but one when a vast number of 
Members on that side of the House, or 
others who represented them, entirely 
changed their opinions on that point. 
Many of them found salvation for the 
most part by announcing that whatever 
else happened nothing would induce them 
to look at, much less consider, Home Rule 
during the present Parliament. I sup- 
pose that in the years that have elapsed 
since then the hon. Member and his friends 
have found some encouragement which 
leads them to a change of opinion. I do 
not quite know where they find it. The 
hon. Member says he finds it in the North 
of England, where, he tells us, there is 
not a considerable constituency which 
is not heart and soul in favour of Home 


Rule. 


Mr. BELLOC: What I said was there 
was not one you could fight upon that 
issue, 


*Mr. CHAPLIN : That is a distinction 
without a difference. But why does 
the hon. Member limit his observations 
to the North of England? He has had 
ample opportunities of late, and, unless 
I am very ill-informed, he will have 
further opportunities very soon of ascer- 
taining the opinions of voters in other 
parts of the country. I heard of an 
election the other day in Mid Devon. 
That has been followed by another, and 
the present Member for the constituency 
(South Hereford) will, I hope, take his 
seat in this House very shortly. These 
elections do not give any encouragement 
to the belief that the constituencies of 
this country have come round, are con- 
verted and are prepared to support Home 
Rule. They lead me to believe exactly 
the opposite, that Home Rule will be 
found as unpopular as ever when you go 
to the country at the next election, 
whenever you dare do so, and I think 
you will postpone that event as long as 
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you possibly can. It leads me to believe 
that Home Rule will be as unpopular 
as tariff reform will be popular—by 
which I confidently believe as well as 
hope that the Liberal Party will be 
swept out of existence at the next 
election. It appears to me that this 
debate to-night has been of a rather 
peculiar character, and I propose, as far 
as I can legitimately do so, to confine 
myself strictly to the Amendment. That 
Amendment condemns the Government 
for allowing disorder, open, daring 
defiance of the law practically, from day 
to day in large districts in Ireland, to 
continue without any real, determined 
effort to put a stop to it. When I speak 
of a real and determined effort to put a 
stop to it, I mean that the Government 
cannot be said to have taken that course 
when they have either neglected or 
declined to use the means which are ready 
to their hands and which have been 
proved over and over again by experience 
to be the only real and effective means 
of dealing with liwlessness and disorder 
in that country. The debate has largely 
turned on remedial legislation. I shall 
be glad and ready to have something to 
say upon that whenever the right and 
proper time comes. The hon. Member 
below the Gangway said the real truth of 
the situation was that my right hon. 
friend the Member for South Dublin had 
failed, whereas the present Chief Secre- 
tary had admirably succeeded. Now, 
what is the test of success ? What is the 
test we can apply to the success or failure 
of these two different Ministers ? What 
was the condition of Ireland when the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary 
succeeded to his office? He has stated 
it mcst emphatically, and I cannot do 
better than quote to the House his 
own words. The right hon. Gentleman, 
speaking at Halifax on 27th April, 1907— 
I have taken this report from the 
Freeman’s Journal, and therefore it is 
quite certain to be correct—said this — 

** You take my word for this, that Ireland is 


at this moment in a more peaceful condition 
than for the last 600 years.” 


In saying this he pays the highest 
possible compliment to the success of 
my right hon. friend who is held by the 
hon. Member for Cork to have failed 
where the right hon. Gentleman has 


Mr, Chaplin. 
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succeeded. But he went further. He 
said— 


“T have not got a predecessor in office living, 
and there are many of them, I am pleased to say, 
who would not recognise that my lines so far 
have fallen in far pleasanter places than theirs,” 


Therefore the fact is that the right 


hon. Gentleman succeeded to _ his 
position in Ireland under more favour. 
able circumstances than any Chief 


Secretary either I or he or probably any 
Member of this House can recollect. 
I am sorry to say anything that 
may sound disagreeable, but what 
is the condition of Ireland to-day? [| 
have told the House what the condition 
was when the right hon. Gentleman suc- 
ceeded to his present office. I believe he 
has held it rather less than a year. He 
has told us this afternoon that there are 
many causes of disquietude and it is to 
him a subject of constant and most 
grave anxiety. I can well understand it. 
Ihave read all the recent reports coming 
from Ireland day after day and ever since 
I came into Parliament, which was when 








Mr. Gladstone was first beginning his 
great Irish policy. I have watched with 
care and anxiety everything happening in 
| the country, and I can well understand 
| and I believe it to be perfectly true with 
| not one iota of exaggeration, that since 
the right hon. Gentleman succeeded to 
his office, since the adoption of the 
policy he has pursued in Ireland 
with regard to the maintenance of 
law and order, the condition has totally 
changed, and that even he finds it at the 
present moment to be a subject to 
him of the gravest and _ constant 
anxiety. And he has evidently found 
serious difficulties in this condition of 
affairs for himself. He dealt with the 
question of congestion in Ireland to-night, 
which weighs, as he told us, most heavily 
upon him. I can understand it, and 
what is more I sympathise with him 
thoroughly and truly upon this point, 
because I recognise what everybody 
who has ever studied the question 
of Ireland and given thought and 
attention to it has known for the last 
forty years and even long before then; 
that which lies at the real root of all 
the difficulties in Ireland at the present 
time and always has done ever since 
I can remember is the intense land 
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hunger in that country. I am surprised 
that the right hon. Gentleman, knowing 
and feeling this as he does, should take 
Mr. Gladstone and the great measures 
which he proposed and carried, and the 
great policy which he pursued—I am sur- 
prised that, knowing what he does of the 
subject himself, he should take Mr. 
Gladstone as his example and propose to 
follow again the same kind of policy 
that he did, because I remember that 
from 1870 downwards one after an- 
other they have all of them ended in the 
greatest and perhaps the most ignomi- 
nious failure, as the results of great 
legislation, ever propounded by any 
statesman. [‘‘ No.”] My hon. friend 
(Mr. T. W. Russell), who worked with 
me in perfect accord for many years, 
says “No.” Let me take the Act of 
1870 to begin with. Why, I remember 
that Act’s being introduced. Iremember 
as well as if it were yesterday the ringing 
tones with which that great Minister 
told the House of Commons that by 
his great scheme of Land Reform which 
at that time was entirely new, he desired 
“to close and seal up for ever if it 
might be” this great question so 
vitally affecting the welfare of Ireland. 
No doubt, when he said it he believed 
it as truly and conscientiously as I have 
not a doubt the right hon. Gentleman 
will believe in the efficacy of the measure 
he tells us he is going to propose very 
shortly for the same purpose and pro- 
bably in the same direction. What 
happened with regard to the Act of 1870? 
Within less than twelve years after it 
had become law that Act was found 
to be so totally inefficient that Mr. 
Gladstone himself recommended a Royal 
Commission to reconsider the whole 
question of the condition of Ireland and 
what was its recommendation? That 
this Act should be ignominiously re- 
pealed, and repealed, if I remember 
tight, I think it was; and its place 
was taken by another Act, the Act of 
1881, in which I may observe in passing 
that the Minister who has been taken as 
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an example embodied all the great prin- 
ciples or the chief of them, and notably 
above all others the valuation of rents, 
the very thing which he had opposed 
tooth and nail in 1870, and which he had 
absolutely demolished and destroyed 
by columns of argument which ‘were 
unanswered and unanswerable then 
and have never been answered by 
anyone, even by himself, from that 
day to the present time. Then there 
was something else after that. That 
Act of course led to the creation 
of dual ownership, and in that respect 
it was as great a failure as the Act of 
1870, because from that day tothe present 
it has been the object of all parties in this 
House to get rid of dual ownership created 
by the great measure of 1881 and by the 
Land Purchase Bills which have been 
submitted to Parliament from time to 
time, and some of which have been 
carried. But why did all these 
great measures fail? They failed 
no doubt partly because of their own 
demerits, partly no doubt because they 
were not well adapted to the situation, 
but above all they failed because one and 
all of them were neither more nor less than 
concessions to violence and lawlessness 
and to disorder in Ireland; and every 
time a measure was wrung from 
the Radical Government or Governments 
of those days by lawlessness and disorder 
a lesson was taught them that they 
could always read. And what was 
that terror? Why, that almost anything 
they desired they might obtain from the 
weak Radical Governments, afraid of 
losing their support, at any time 
they pleased to be sufficiently disorderly 
and lawless in Ireland for the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. Iam not—I hope 
I never shall be—forgetful of the con- 
ditions of Ireland, the position in which 
many of the population are placed, and 
as far as I am concerned I would always 
be ready and glad and willing most 
fairly and impartially to consider any 
proposals that are or can be made for 
the real amelioration of the conditions 
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of that country that are consistent with 
justice and with fairness to others. 
What must always be borne in mind 
in connection with this question is 
the root cause of all these troubles. 
That, as I have already said, is the land 
hunger of that country. Yes, but what 
produces that land hunger? One hears 
this spoken of as if the owners of the land, 
the landlords of Ireland, were the people 
who were to blame or who were respon- 
sible for this. It is absolutely nothing 
of the kind. Those who will take the 
trouble to read the history of Ireland and 
carefully study all the causes of its present 
condition must be perfectly well aware 
that it is owing to totally different 
causes, and the real truth is that the 
fact of there being this great land hunger 
in Ireland arises entirely from the popu- 
lation of that country, perhaps 200 vears 
ago or more, having been driven back 
entirely to the land for the means of their 
existence and support because of the 
bitterly selfish, commercial, criminal 
policy of England in former days. [An, 
Hon. MemsBer: “ Protection.”] Yes, 
protection; but for whom? Protection 
for the class whom I see so often largely 
represented on the Benches of that side 
of the House, namely, the representatives 
of the great manufacturers of this country. 
But the Irish landlords had nothing to 
do with this. They were not to blame. 
And now how do you propose to make 
reparation for the evil done in those 
days? Not at the cost of those who 
were responsible for it, but of one class 
and one portion of the community in 
Ireland and that class alone. That is the 
position at the present time. The right 
hon. Gentleman tells us he is going to do 
nothing whatever unjust to the landlords. 
He says that after all they are ready 
andanxious and willing to sell their estates. 
It is only a matter of price. Yes, but 
how is the price to be settled? It is not 
a question of bargain. It is not what 
they are willing to take, because the one 
thing you insist upon above all others, 
so I understand from the legislation that 


Mr. Chaplin. 


Adjournment 
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has been threatened, is compulsion, 
and everybody knows that if land is to be 
taken by compulsion under the provisions 
usually enacted by Radical Governments 
with regard to Ireland the landlord yi] 
be obliged to take the price he can get, not 
the price that his land may be worth— 
the price fixed by valuers all over the 
country, who would probably lose their 
employment altogether if the price was 
not satisfactory to the purchasers, 
While of course I believe everything that 
the right hon. Gentleman tells me, I 
certainly shall have some _ suspicions 
on this particular question until I see 
the provisions of the Bill which he is going 
to lay before the House. With regard 
to what I was saying just now about 
Ireland, it was not alwaysso. In former 
days, many years ago, unless history is 
absolutely in the wrong, there was no 
country more prosperous or more flourish- 
ing than Ireland was at that time. I 
spent at one time of my life, before the 
commencement of Mr. Gladstone’s Irish 
policy, many months in the country, 
going to every part of it, and I think I 
made myself as fairly acquainted as any 
outsider could expect to be acquainted 
with the general condition of that country. 
You could see then, in 4ny number, the 
ruins of old mills driven by the exceptional 
water power in Ireland, all destroyed in 
the most barefaced manner as regards 
the woollen and other trades, all the 
trades in fact except the linen trade, and 
destroyed, as I say, by the selfish com- 
mercial policy of this country. Therefore, 
whatever remedies you may propose for 
the conditions of Ireland, if you desire 
to act fairly the burden of these remedies 
ought not to fall alone on the shoulders 
of the owners of the land in that country, 
but on those also who were directly 
responsible for it. 


And, it being Eleven of the clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed to-morrow. 


Adjourned at Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. | dispensed with, and that an affidavit of 
im : the said Rodwa Charles John Swinhoe, 
Tuesday, 4th February, 1908. | of such niciaaal wel ice sworn before the 
ecm | Legal Commissioner or a Justice of the 
EARL OF CLANWILLIAM. | Peace for administering oaths be deemed 
. ¥ | good and sufficient proof of such service. 
Report made from the Lord Chancellor | Presented and ordered to be taken into 
that the right of Arthur Vescy, Earl of | | consideration on Friday next. 
Clanwilliam i in the Peerage of Ireland, to 
vote at the elections of saseres had Ammanford Urban District Council 
Peers for Ireland has been established to| Water Bill [{u.t.]; Audenshaw and 
the satisfaction of the Lord Chancellor ; | Saddleworth Urban District Councils 
read, and ordered to lie on the Table. | Bill {u.L.]); Bristol Corporation Bill 
\fu.t.]; Briton Ferry Urban District 
Council Bill [H.1.]; Camberwell and other 
FAIRFAX PEERAGE. Metropolitan Borough Councils (Super 
Petition of Albert Kirby Fairfax, claim- | annuation) Bill [H.1.]; Herne Bay Pier 
ing to be Lord Fairfax of Cameron in the | Bill {H.L.]; Huddersfield Water Bill 
Peerage of Scotland ; that His Majesty | [1.L.]; Keighley peo ution Bill [H.1 | ; 
fee be graciously pleased to cause his | King’s College, London (Transfer) Bill 
ight to the title and dignity of Lord | [u.t.}; London and District Electricity 
E Fairfax of Cameron, to be declared and | Supply Bill [H.L.}; London County 
established ; together with His Majestv’s | Council ng st and Improvements) 
reference thereof to this House. Pre- | Bill [u.L.|; Magee Presbyterian College 
sented (by Command), and referred to | (Londonderry ) Bill ! {H.L.|; Malvern Hills 
the Committee of Privileges to consider | Bill [H.L.]; “Merthyr Tydfil Corporation 
and report. | Bill [m.t.]; Monmouthshire County 
| Council Bill [H.L.]; Ravensthorpe Urban 
| District Council Bill [H.L.]; Skegness 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. | Urban District Council Bill [1.1.]; 
| Swansea Valley Gas Bill [H.L.|; Thames 
; ; . | River Steamboat Service Act (1904) 
Hurly’s Divorce Bill [Ht]. A Bill| Amendment Bill [i.L.]; Upton Town 
intitnled an Act to dissolve the m: uTiage | Ffal] Bill (1.1.] es Wath-upon-Dearne 
i Honoria Hurly with Maurice Randall | Uyhan Tatetnt Comet Gas Bill [H.1.]; 
arly, a Major in the 93rd Burma In-)| presented, and read 1°, j 
antry, her now hus band, and to enable 
> her to marry again, and for other purposes. 
. Presented (on petition), and a copy of the 
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ommencement of a Snes a revision by the 


| Barry Railway Bill [H.L.}; Bognor Gas 
Light and Coke Commeny Bill [Hu 
| Commercial Union Assurance Company 


S proceedings in and of the decree of the | V2 : 
3 King s Be nch, Matrimonial Division of | Bill [H.L. ie Llane! ly Gas Bill [H.L. 
~the High Court of Justice in Ireland | London, Brighton, and South Coast Rail 


~ delivered (on oath) Bill read 1*; and to| Way Bill (H.L.° ; Northern Assutanee 
s be read 2* on Tuesday the 31st day of 


; | Company Bull | {H.L.]; Nor wich Union Fire 
< March next. The usual! orders made. | Insurance Soc iety Bill| [H.L.]: Pontypridd 
, | Water Bill [H.L.| ; Rhymney and Aber 
Hurly’s Divorce Biil [H.L.]. Petition | Valleys Gas aiid Water Bill [uuu.}; 
js of Honoria Hurley that the depositions of | § rattord -upon - Avon, Towcester, and 
‘Rlla Morrison, Estelle Hamilton, Ada} Midland Junetion, Evesham, Redditch, 
Norris, and Thomas Harold Mortimer | and Stratford-upon-Avon Junction, and 
Green may be received in evidence on! East and West Junction Railways (Amal- 
the Second Reading of the Bill ; and that | gamation) Bill [H.L.|; presented ; read 
aduly attested copy of the Bill and the|}; and referred to the Examiners. 
Order for the Second Reading thereof, Ae, 
and the usual Orders of this House may 
be transmitted by registered letter to RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 
Rodway Charles John Swinhoe, Solicitor, | em 
of Mand: alay, Upper Burma, and that the Se ee ee 
attendance of the said Rodway Charles EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

John Swinhve before this House to prove} Minute of the Committee of Council 
personal service of the Bill and Orders be! on Education in Scotland, dated 4th 
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February, 1908, providing for special 
grants in aid of certain School Boards 
in Scotland. 


LIGHTHOUSE ADMINISTRATION 
(ROYAL COMMISSION). 


Report of the Royal Commission on | 


Lighthouse Administration. Vol. I. 
Report. 

Presented (by command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


THE LISBON MURDERS. 

THE LORD PRIVY SEAL (the 
Marquess of Ripon): My Lords, I rise 
for the purpose of moving that your 
Lordships agree to an address to His 
Majesty the King; and I am quite 
certain that this proposal will receive the 
unanimous approval of your Lordship’s 
House. There are many precedents for 
a course of this kind. Similar addresses 
were presented in the cases of the King 
of Italy, of President Carnot of France, of 
the Emperor of Russia; who 
assassinated and also, in days yet 
further back, in the case of President 
Lincoln of the United States. If 
there were many reasons for present- 
ing such an address on those occasions, 
there are in some respects yet stronger 
reasons for doing so on the present 
occasion, because those who have been 
the victims of the atrocious crime which 


was committed last Saturday at Lisbon | 


were close allies and intimate friends of 
this country. The ties which have bound 
Portugal to England during a long period 
of years have been so close as to render 
everything connected with that country 
a matter of great interest to us. We 
know also that there has been during the 
same period a friendship existing between 
the Sovereigns of Portugal and of this 
country of an intimate character, and 
that alone would render it our duty to 
present an address to His Majesty the 


King. But, apart from those considera- 
tions, which would themselves have 


been amply sufficient to justify the 
Motion, there are in this particular crime 
circumstances of horror which have sent 
a thrill throughout the world, and which 
have called forth, I may say, almost 
unanimous condemnation. 


I am happy to think, is almost unheard | 


of. It was an attempt to destroy, not an 
individual, but a whole family, an attempt 
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were | 
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|under the most cruel circumstances and 
of the most wicked description, and it was 
‘accompanied by characteristics so deeply 
moving as to attach to it a special degree 
‘of interest. For, my Lords, we must 
‘all have noticed the high courage and 
noble bearing of the Queen of Portugal, 
as she stood there endeavouring to shield 
her sons from the bullets of the assassins, 
‘It was not only that upspringing of a 
mother’s love we must remark, but we 
have also to observe that under a loss 
almost unparalleled in the history of 
mankind, she rose from her sorrow, from 
the side of the corpses of her dead hus- 
band and son, and walked forth, calm 
and noble, to take her place in the 
councils of her country, and to ask from 
the councillors of Portugal assistance for 
her young son. That is enough to call 
forth the sympathy of any Assembly in 
the world ; and I am quite sure that it 
will move your Lordships unanimously to 
agree with the proposal I have to make, 
Then, my Lords, took at the touching 
words which were addressed by the 
young King of 18, who had just wit- 
nessed the murder of his father and his 
elder brother, to his State Council :— 

‘*T am without knowledge or experience. I 
place myself in your hands, counting upon 
your patriotism and wisdom.” 

I think, so far as we can judge, that 
that confidence of the new King is not 
likely to be misplaced, and I hope that, 
as God brings so often*good out of evil, 
there may arise in that kingdom a happier 
and more satisfactory state of affairs. I 
| beg to move. 


Moved, “That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty to convey to 
His Majesty the expression of the 
indignation and deep concern with which 
this House has learned the assassination 
of His Majesty’s ancient ally and friend, 
‘His Majesty the King of Portugal and 
| the Algarves, and of His Royal Highness 
| the Duke of Braganva ; and to pray His 
| Majesty that he will be graciously 
| pleased to express to His Majesty the 
| present King on the part of this House 
‘their abhorrence of the crime, and their 
‘sympathy with the Royal Family of 
| Portugal and with the people of that 
country.”—TZhe Marquess of Ripon. 


Such a crime, | 


| THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
‘My Lords, upon this occasion, the noble 
‘Marquess gives utterance to feelings 
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entertained not only by those who sit 
with him, but to those of the whole 
House. I can add but little to the 
eloquent words which have just fallen 
from his lips. The terrible crime of 
Saturday last has created a feeling of 
consternation throughout the whole of 
the civilised world. It was attended by 
circumstances of horror and pathos for 
which it would be hard to find a parallel ; 
and in this country the universal 


emotion has, I venture to think, been | 


even more deeply felt than in other 
parts of the world. Portugal, as the 
noble Marquess reminded us, is an old 
and trusted ally of this country, con- 
nected with us by immemorial ties and 
by centuries of reciprocal goodwill. ‘The 


late King and his gracious and illustrious | 


Consort were well known in this country, 
respected and liked by all who had the 
good fortune to meet them. The King 


possessed many qualities which endeared | 


him particularly to us, qualities of manli- 
ness and of unatlected good humour, for 
which he was conspicuous. The Portuguese 
Royal Family are connected with our 


own Royal Family by ties of relationship | 


and by ties of the closest intimacy. My 
Lords, we cannot hope that anything we 
can say or do will have the effect of 
lightening the heavy burden of sorrow 


which has fallen upon Portugal and the | 


Portuguese Royal Family. We can only 
offer our deep sympathy, first to the 
illustrious lady who as Queen is mourn- 
ing for her husband, and as mother is 
mourning for her son. We can offer that 
sympathy to the Portuguese Royal 
Family, wpon whom this calamity has 
fallen so heavily, and to the Portuguese 
nation, upon the annals of whose history 
a dark and unfortunate page has been 
inscribed. Last of all, we may offer our 
sympathy to our own Royal Family, to 
whom we know this deplorable event has 
occasioned the deepest anguish. Our 
sympathy is all we can offer. 
it with the utmost respect, and with ail 
our hearts. 

On Question, Motion agreed to nemine 
dissentiente. The said Address ordered 
to be presented to His Majesty by the 
Lords with White Staves. 


BRITISH INDIANS IN 
TRANSVAAL. 


*Lorp AMPTHILL rose to call atten- 
tion to the treatment of British Indians 


THE 
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| in the Transvaal and to move for Papers 
| The noble Lord said: My Lords, I have 
left the Motion which stands in my 
name upon the Paper in spite of altered 
circumstances, because I ventured to 
|think that it would be desirable that 
| the compromise which has been happily 
arrived at between the Transvaal 
| Government and the Indian commanity 
|in the Colony should not pass unnoticed 
|in Parliament. I am sure this House 
will desire, by a consensus of indi- 
|vidual opinions, to congratulate the 
| Transvaal Government on their cour- 
|ageous and statesmanlike action. I say 
| that the action of the Transvaal Govern- 
| ment was courageous because the conces- 
was offered at a time when it 
required the highest degree of moral 
courage to make it. I say it was 
| statesmanlike because by it the statesmen 
|of this young Colony have demonstrated 
their appreciation of the cause of Imperial 
unity, and have recognised that Imperial 
considerations are paramount and above 
'the local interests of the Colony. We 
|may also congratulate the Indian com- 
munity in the Colony on having obtained 
|the concession for which they were 
' willing to sacrifice so much. Surely the 
| courage, unanimity, and consistency with 
| which they have pursued their end are 
not less admirable than the moderation 
'which has never failed them and the 


| sion 


|modesty with which they have put 
jforward all their demauds. To us 
as an Imperial race it cannot but 


be gratifying that our Indian fellow 
|subjects should have learnt from us 
aud have adopted that which is best 
in our political methods, that they should 
have such a high sense of what is due 
to their individual and their collective 
dignity, and that they should so sincerely 
value that liberty which we in this coun- 
try consider the birthright of every man. 


We may also congratulate His 
Majesty's Government; and I do ven- 


ture so to congratulate them, on 
having escaped a great danger, the 
danger of being held responsible for 
a vital injury to the Empire at large, 
and of a mortal afiront to His 
Majesty's loyal subjects in India. To 
that extent we may congratulate them. 
and I only wish—and I say so quite 
sincerely —that we could also congratulate 
them on having themselves brought about 
this fortunate compromise, a compromise 
Z 2 
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which comes as a relief and gives the 
greatest sutisfaction to all men and all 
parties in this country. 


The question which I should like to ask 
your Lordships to consider in connection 
with the Blue Book which has just been 
issued, and [ hold that the issue of a Blue 
Book by His Majesty's Government at 
the very opening of Parliament is an 
invitation to comment and criticism on 
their policy, is whether it was inevitable 
that the Government should have allowed 
such a situation to have arisen as that 
which existed in the Transvaal Colony a 
week ago. What was that situation / 
Briefly it was this—200 British Indians 
were in gaol, thirty had been ordered 
to leave the Colony, twenty more had 
been warned, three were in the Chinese 
goal, and 13,000 of His Majesty's loval 
Indian subjects were prepared to sacrifice 
everything that men hold valuable in life, 
their personal prospects and worldly 
possessions, and to face even exile aad 
actual starvation, rather than sacrifice 
their individual and communal self-respect 
and submit to a law which they regarded 
as humiliating and oppressive. They 
were men of all classes, men of high 
eulture and men of lowly station, bar- 
risters, merchants, Government. officials, 
soldiers who had worn the King’s uniform 
and gained war medals ; men who hold 
a large stake in the country, and whose 
property amounts to many thousands of 
pounds sterling; men who had served 

he country in the Ambulance Corps of 
the Boer War and Natal Rebellion. Such 
were the men-——and many of them had 
been over twenty years in the Colony— 
who regarded this new law as tyrannical 
and intolerable. 


It is asked by some whether they were 
reasonable in this view, but that is a ques- 
tion which I will not detain your Lordships 
by discussing, for no one who has made 
himseif at all acquainted with the subject 
can dcubt that the Indians were reasonable 
in their objections to these regulations. 
We have, moreover, the declarations of 
successive Ministers of the Crown in this 
country that the disabilities and re- 
strictions which were imposed on the 
Indians were such as could not be regarded 
as fair and just in this country. 
was the situation in South Africa, and 
there was also a rapidly-growing feeling 
of indignation in India which culminated 


Lord Ampth ill. 
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in the great meeting at Bombay, where 
we beheld the unusual spectacle of 
Hindus, Mahomedans, and Parsees united 
in one common object of protest, and 
headed by such a man as His Highness 
the Agha Khan. Those who are 
acquainted with India will know the 
significance of the fact that the Agha 
Khan, who is a power in the Mahomedan 
world, not only within the confines of 
that vast dominion, but also beyond the 
shores of India, should have placed 
himself at the head of such a movement, 


I ask, then, ought things ever to have 
been allowed to come to such a pass? J 
am not going to blame the colonists or 
the Colonial Government. I[ think | 
appreciate to the full the local ditticulties 
of the situation, and one must also not 
iail to remember that colonial statesmen 
cannot possibly have the same informa 
tion, the same opportunities of judying 
imperiai necessities, as the 
who are responsible tor the control of 
affairs at the head of the Empire. | 
therefore blame His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for having aliowed the situation 
to reach such an alarming pitch, and wy 
object this afternoon is to ascertain from 
the noble Earl who presides over the 
Colonial Office whether he is able to 
adduce any proofs, by the publication of 
turther Papers or otherwise, that 1 am 
not justified in holding His Majesty's 
Grovernment having 
allowed things to go so far. ‘ihus far 
the only explanation which» we have 
received from members of 
Government is that it is imp.ssible to in- 
terfere with a self-governing Colony. Now 
[ protest, in the first instance, against the 
question-begging use of the word “ inter- 
iere,” which | tbink misleads the people in 
this country. Ii by interference is meant 
the assertion of authority which the 
Imperial Government does not possess 
or of claims which cannot be supported, 
then I agree that there can be no question 
of interference, and that interference is 
wrong. But if interference with a self- 
governing Colony means the _ profter- 
ing of advice and suggestions which 
can properly come trom the head 
partner in the Imperial concern, if 
it means the expianation by the 
Mother Country of the rights of the other 
partners and the individual citizens of 
the Empire—if it means insistence on 
those rights, then, I say, we are as much 


statesmen 


responsibia for 


His Majesty's 
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justified in interfering with a self- 
governing Colony as we are in interfering 
with for eign nations as indeed we often 
do in similar cases. 


I need not delay your Lordships by 
giving instances of the cases in which we 
have interfered with foreign countries— 
countries with whom we had no rela- 
tions, and over whom we had no shadow 
of authority—on behalf of individual 
British citizens. But if the noble Earl 
still persists that it is impossible to 
interfere, then I will put to him this 
challenge. Supposing that the Transvaal 
were to decide to-morrow that the re- 
patriation of Chinese coolies was to cease, 
will the noble Earl tell me that His 
Majesty's Government would not inter- 
fere ! That is a question to which it 
would be very interesting to have a 
direct answer. Leaving that aspect of 
the question—it is, of course, highly 
debatable and possibly too academic, I 
would put this practical question: Why 
did you give self-government to the 
Transvaal Colony until this question 
was settled? That is really at the 
root of the whole question. The 
matter was ripe for deci-ion. It had 
acitially come to a head, and there was 
no possibility of ignoring it. The ques- 
tion, after all, was one of the main 
issues for which the South African 
war was fought, for which such stupen 
dous sacrifices of blood and treasure were 
made by this country and the Colonies. 
Where, I ask, was the knowledge, the 
prescience, the statesmanship which we 
have a right to expect from those who 
control the destinies of the Empire and 
are at the head of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, that that question should have 
been ignored at the time ? 


TT} 


The grant of self-government to the 
Transvaal Colony was somehow or other 
associated in the minds of the poopie 
of this country with the question which 
is known as that of Chinese slavery. 
There has been much dispute as to how 
it was actually associated, but the 
belief of most people in this country is 
that self-government was granted in 
order that Chinese labour should cease. 
Why, then, I ask, was Chinese slavery 
more important than Indian slavery ? 
And I use the term Indian slavery 
advisedly and with full consideration. 
Let us compare the conditions. His 
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Majesty’s Government and their sup- 
porters taught the people what it was 
right to regard as slavery. They de- 
fined slavery, and their definition was 
accepted in all good faith by the great 
bulk of the people of this country. 
Now, the marks of slavery, according 
to Members of the Liberal Party, were 
identification by means of finger prints, 
inability to hold fixed property, and 
relegation to compounds. A member of 
His Majesty’s Government—Dr. Mac- 
namara—alluding to the fact that Chinese 
coolies had to give thumb prints only 
for registration, said in the House of 
Commons— 
‘Tf this is not slavery, what is ?” 

Isay, then, that there might have been— 
and this is one of the dangers that 
His Majesty’s Government have escaped 
—a cry of Indian slavery in this country, 
a cry which would have gravely affected 
the prestige and influence of His Majesty’s 
Government; and if there had been 
it would not have been a cry devised by 
mountebank politicians and spread by 
party wirepullers, but it would have 
emanated spontaneously from the hearts 
of the people—an irresistible mani- 
festation of that Imperialist spirit which 
has always been innate in the people of 
this country, the spirit which protests 
injus tice wherever 
they may occur on the face of the globe. 


at oppression and 


The opportunity of making conditions 
at the time of the grant of self-govern- 
ment was lost; but the Government 
had more recent opportunities to which 
I shall presently refer. But, first of all, 
may I be permitted to clear the issue ? 
There has been a great deal of mis- 
understanding about it, and as that 
misunderstanding continues I think it 
is well to use this opportunity of explain- 
ing the position of those in this country 
who have taken up the cause of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. No one who 
has spoken with any knowledge, or 
with any sense of responsibility, has 
denied the right of the Colonists to 
manage their own affairs. We admit 
that right. We admit to the full the 
right of the Colonies to restrict immigra- 
tion. We admit the justice and the 
propriety of their contention that their 
territories should be regarded as white 
man’s lands, and that they should be 
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retained for the natural overflow of the 
population of this country. 
elementary. It is a mere extension | 
to communities of the ordinary rights 
of property. It is a right of property, 


but, like all rights of property, it is | 


subject to well-known and well-under- 
stood limitations. No individual can 
exercise rights of property to the detri- 
ment of the community at large, no com- 
munity can exercise rights of property 
to the detriment of neighbouring com- 
munities; still less can any individual 
or any community exercise rights of 
property to the injury and the detriment 
of those with whom they are associated 
or on whom they are in any way de- 
pendent. 


Now, the Transvaal Colony is a partner 
in the great Imperial concern, and the 
Transvaal Colony, as her statesmen have 
most rightly and wisely recognised, cannot 
pursue her own interests in such a 
manner as to injure the other partners, 
any or either of them, or to injure the 
whole business. But it may be argued 
that this is a case of the private domestic 
concerns of the Colony. The anelogy 
of individuals may be taken again. You 
may argue that in a business partnership 
the private life of one member does not 
concern the other. I say it does. The 
private life of a partner in any business 
concerns the other partners when the 
honour and credit of the firm, or the 
stability of the business, are affected ; 
and I say that this is the case in regard 
to the Asiatic question in the Transvaal 
and elsewhere, even if you take the 
narrowest possible view of Colonial 
interests and duties. The honour of 
our nation, the reputation before the 
world of our Imperial hegemony, the 
stability of the Empire, are affected, 
and therefore we have a right to insist 
that our point of view—the Imperial 
point of view—should be considered ; 
and the Imperial point of view requires 
this, that for the sake of the honour and 
the unity of the Empire, British citizens, 
whatever their colour, should be treated 
as such, that they should not be oppressed 
or degraded, that they should receive 
fair and even generous treatment wherever 
the British flag flies, and that pledges 
given by our Sovereign and by the 
British — should not be 

Lora Ai: ph} 
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disregarded on any account by British 
citizens in any part of the Empire. 
That point of view is not merely based 
on humanitarian and sentimental grounds, 
It is based on very practical considera- 
tions—those of the peace and content- 
ment of all peoples united under the 
British Crown, and of the harmonious 
purpose without which the Empire 
cannot possibly be secure. 


India as a part of the Empire, the largest 
pert of the Empire, the great entity 
which has made the Empire possible, 
and, more than that, the strategic 
pivot without which the Empire could 
not possibly be secure—India, I say, 
is as much the concern of all the 
Colonies as she is our concern. Tf the 
Colonies were inadvertently to get us 
into trouble with India, they would do 
us as much, even more harm than if 
they got us into trouble with foreign 
nations. T say inadvertently, for it 
could not be otherwise. The Colonies 


value Imperial unity as much as, or 
even more than, we do. We have had 
ample proofs of that, not only in the 


South African War, but quite recently 
in the satisfactory circumstances which 
have arisen as regards Canada and Japan, 
and now this latest instance in the Trans- 
vaal. I say, then, that there is no 
question—we cannot doubt—that the 
Colonists value Imperial unity, and will 
make sacrifices, if sacrifices be necessary, 
for the sake of Imperial unity. But 
Colonial statesmen, and still more the 
people of the Colonies, cannot be so 
familiar with all the great problems 
which arise as the Ministers of the 
Imperial Government. They have not 
the information, and it is obvious that 
they are not brought into the same 
relations with other parts of the Empire 
and with foreign nations. J say, then, 
that it is the business of Imperial states- 
manship to explain these considerations 
to the Colonies. 


Some noble Lords opposite are and 
have been engaged in loud conversation 
during my remarks. There is a Standing 
Order of this House which requires that 
noble Lords who desire to indulge in 
private conversation should do so in the 
Princes Chamber. I am sure that I 
am voicing the wishes of every speaker 
in this House when I ask your Lordships 
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to insist on the observance of that Stand- | 


ing Order, which is more honoured in the 
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But let me descend from the general 
to the particular instance. Where, I 


in the Transvaal. 


breach than in the observance. I myself; ask your Lordships, in the Blue-book 


have always carefully refrained from inter- 


rupting speakers by any loud or pro- | 
tracted conversation, and [ think, there- | 


fore, I have some little right, the common 


right of every Member of this House, to | 


ask that I should be treated in the same 
way. 


which has just been issued is there any 
proof that any attempt was made to 
explain to the Transvaal authorities the 
principle and the details of the question 
over which all the trouble has arisen? 
Take the question of the finger prints. 


It is not the whole question, and it has 


I say that it is the business of Imperial | 


statesmen to explain these things fully, 


and to explain them from the point of ' 
view of the superior knowledge which | 


they naturally possess. Casual refer- 
ences are not enough. An eloquent 
passage in the speech of a Minister, or 
in a despatch is not what I mean by 
explanation. If we wish to bring home 
great national and Imperial necessities, 
requirements, and principles to the 
people of this country, we are only able 
to do so by constant reiteration, and 
by a system of political education which is 
familiar to you all. This it is that is re- 
quired at the present stage of the develop- 
ment of the Empire from Imperial 
statesmen and from Colonial statesmen, 
but it is, of course, for Imperial statesmen 
to take the initiative. 

Why was this not done at the Imperial 
Conference last year? It was not from 
want of suggestion. I ventured to 
make the suggestion to the noble Earl 
myself in this House, but he did not 
attach any great importance to it. 
After first explaining that it was not 
on the agenda of the Conference, the 
noble Earl, when he was pressed for a 
more satisfactory answer, said that 
this question of vital importance to 
the Empire would be considered at 
the Conference “should opportunity 
offer and time permit.” I ventured 
to think at the time that that was not 
an answer which we could regard as 
satisfactory. If it was not an oppor- 
tunity when Colonial statesmen came 
at great personal and public inconveni- 
ence thousands of miles over the seas 
to discuss questions of Imperial impor- 
tance, what is an opportunity? And 
as for time permitting, who has 
ever heard that there is not time for 
the discussion of questions of vita] 
importance in public affairs? Time 
must be made when these questions arise. 





been given, perhaps, undue prominence, 
but it is important because it illustrates 
the general spirit of the legislation. The 
Blue-book shows what a very negative 
part was plaved by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment. His Majesty’s Government 
allowed the Transvaal Government to 
tell them what was done in India. Why 
did His Majesty’s Government not refer 
at once to the Government of India 
and ask them exactly how the matter 
stood there? If they had done so, 
they would have learnt that there are 
several methods of identification by 
means of finger prints, and that the 


| ten-digit system, the system of simul- 


taneous impressions, was only one of those 
methods, and was confined absolutely 
to criminals in India. They could have 
passed that information on to the Trans- 
vaal Government. The Transvaal 
Government relied on a Report by Sir 
Edward Henry, late of the Indian Service, 
and although that Report made it very 
fairly clear that there were different 
methods which were considered equally 
effective and less objectionable, vet 
it seems to have been misread in the 
Colony and here, and the impression 
seems to have been allowed to remain 
that there was only one method, and 
that, the method adopted by the Colonial 
Government, 


The system in India is that in the‘case 
of the registration of documents only 
thumb impressions are given. Pensioners, 
whether they be civilian or military, are 
required to give the impression of the 
thumb and the four fingers of the left 
hand only. The impression of the fingers 
and thumbs of both hands is required 
only of criminals, but there is nothing 
in the Blue-book to show that these facts 
were considered or ascertained or com- 
nunicated to the Transvaal Government. 
That question is, happily, settled for the 


present. But what I wish to impress on 
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your Lordships is that it does not settle 
the whole question of Indian disabilities. 
The question of identification for the 
purposes of registration is only one 
detail of that larger question. It is a new 
question. It is a grievance which did not 
exist under the old South African Re- 
public, and all the grievances which did 
exist under that régime, against which 
we protested “before the Empire and 
before the cvilised world,” to quote 
the words of a former Colonial Secretary 
—all those disabilities remain. Let us 
hope that the better understanding that 
is bound to arise from the compromise 
which has been happily effected; a com- 
promise which ought surely to result in 
mutual self-respect, will lead to a fair 
settlement of these other disabilities if 
the Colonies and the Indians are aided 
by wise counsel and prudent advice from 
the Government of this country. 


But let me return to the opportunities 
of the Government, which in my opinion, 
were lost, for it is in relation to these 
that I hope the noble Ear! will give us an 
explanation. Supposing that it was 
impossible to interfere, supposing that 
there was no opportunity of agreeing, no 
possibility of agreeing, on principle 
with the Colonial Government, I say 
that there were opportunities for bar- 
gaining; and you can bargain with any 
one, whether vou have authority over 
him or not, whether he is a friend or a 
foe. There is no question of interference 
when it comes to bargaining, and more 
particularly can vou bargain with any 
one to whom you lend money. That 
applies as much to the case of commun- 
ities as it does to individuals. I ask, then, 
why, when you granted a Constitution 
to the Transvaal Colony, did you not 
make a bargain, if it was impossible 
to delay the grant of self-government ¢ 
What, again, was the object of the 
reservation under Clause 39 to the 
Imperial Government of questions 
relating to Asiatics? One is inclined 
to ask whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment only made this reservation in order 
that they might redeem electioneering 
pledges in regard to the Chinese. 

Again, there was the opportunity of 
the Registration Law. Why was assent 
not made conditional on the drafting 
of fair regulations ? The Blue-book does 


Lord Ampthill. 
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not show that anv attempt at bargaining 
on this point was made. Still later you 
had the opportunity of the Immigrants 
Regulation Bill. Having failed before, 
surely you could have bargained then, but 
just because His Majesty’s Government 
did not use their opportunity the Colony 
made the best of theirs, and the Blue- 
book shows us the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of this young child of freedom 
holding a pistol at the head of His 
Majesty’s Government, and saying: 
“Now we are going to pass another 
law even more severe than the first, 
and we want you to assent to it 
by telegram before you have even 
seen the text.” The noble Earl, the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, very 
properly objected to this suggestion, 
but it is surely an illustration of the 
manner in which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have pursued this matter that such 
a situation could ever have arisen. 

Lastly, there was the opportunity 
of the Transvaal Loan. I hope the 
noble Earl will tell us why these oppor- 
tunities were not used. I say once 
more that I do not blame the Colony. 
It is no part of my intention to blame 
the Colony. They were entitled to get 
all they could, and they naturally did 
their best to do so. But, the Blie- 
book shows that the attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government throughout—was 
one, first, of timorous protest, anc, 
secondly, of reluctant acquiescence 
in everything that was proposed. 
Such an attitude does not command 
the respect of communities any more 
than it does of individuals. We 
shall not quarrel with the Colonies, 
if we say straight out what we think 
and what we want, just as they say to 
us what they think and what they want; 
and what I desire to know is why His 
Majesty’s Government have not adopted 
that frank and open attitude. In this 
matter the eyes of the world are upon 
us. By our action the world will judge 
of the sincerity offour professions in 
regard to the cause of justice and human- 
ity, whether it be in our own affairs or 
in the affairs of others. Mr. Lyttelton, 
in a despatch to Lord Milner on 20th July, 
1904, wrote as follows— 

** His Majesty’s Government for many years 


repeatedly protested, before the empire and 
the civilised world, against the policy and 
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laws of the late South African Republic in re- 
lation to this subject. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment hold that it is derogatory to national 
honour to impose on resident British subjects 


disabilities against which we have remon- 
strated.” 
Those disabilities, my Lords,—and 


this is the important point, and one 
which is very little recognised at this 
moment—those disabilities remain the 
same as ever. The registration question 
i one which has been super- 


Is &@ new 


imposed. 
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Now, what are His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment going to do? My Motion is one 
for Papers, and I hope the Papers which 
the noble Earl will be good enough to 
produce, if he accepts my Motion, will 
show, in the first place, whether there | 
is anv present intention of redeeming 
the lost opportunity, and referring this 
whole question as a matter of principle 
to the consideration of the Imperial 
Conference; and, secondly, whether | 
any hegotiations are proceeding at this 
time in regard to the removal of other 
disabilities. I will not detain you 
Lordships by reciting what those dis- 
abilities are, and still less will I venture | 
to suggest how they might be modified 
and mitigated; but I venture to repeat 
that the civilised world will judge accord- 
vhat is done, how far we value 


ing to 
that national honour of which we have 
spoken, and how far we have the courage 


of our professed opinions. I am_ not 
exaggerating, my Lords. Those of you 
who look at the newspapers of the Con- 
tinent will see how carefully foreign 
nations are watching our action in this 
matter. We have asked to be judged, and 
we shall be judged, in our claim to Imperial 
dominion and leadership in the world’s 
counsels, by the action of His Majesty’s 
Government in this matter. 


Moved, ‘or Papers relating to the 
treatment of British Indians in the 
Transvaal.—(Lord Ampthill.) 


*Eart ROBERTS: My Lords, it is : 
great relief to me to learn that the trouble 
between our Indian subjects in the Trans- | 
vaal and the Government in that colony | 
has been settled, and in a manner which, 
it is to be hoped, will be successful. I 
agree it is a trouble which ought never to | 
have arisen, if we may judge by the ease 


' errors 
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with which a compromise was arrived at as 
soon as public opinion was drawn to the 
question in dispute. In my opinion it is 
much to be regretted that some person, 
intimately acquainted with the habits and 
customs of the natives of India, was not 
deputed in the first instance to confer with 
the Transvaal Government when the 
Asiatic Law Amendment Act, 1907, was 
being drawn up. If this had been done, 
it is scarcely possible to believe that the 
Amendment would have been drawn up 
in a manner which gave such offence to 
our Indian subjects. 


No one who knows the difficulties 
which the white men have to contend 
against in South Africa in earning a 
livelihood can for a moment doubt that 
the Transvaal Government is justified 


| in making such laws as may be necessary 


to prohibit the future immigration of 
Asiatics into that Colony, and also to 
arrange for the deportation of those 
who have obtained admission by fraudu- 
lent means. But on perusal of the Blue- 
book which has recently been issued, I 
gather that it was not so much the Act 
itself that was resented by our Indian 
subjects as the measures which were 
adopted to give effect to that Act, chiefly 
the registration by finger prints and the 
insistence upon the names of female 
relatives being noted in certain cases. 
These were, in my opinion, grievous 
errors which could not fail to 
cause the deepest offence to Indians, 
and to warrant their objecting to the 
law. 





[ rejoice that the question of registra- 
tion has been settled, and that henceforth 
the finger-print system is not to be en- 
forced in the case of Indians of whose 
respectability there can be no doubt ; 
and I would earnestly express my hope 
that, in that class, may be included all 
natives who have had the honour of 
wearing the King’s uniform, and have 
served loyally and faithfully in the Indian 
army. Itistrue, asstated by Sir Edward 


‘Henry, that finger prints are utilised in 


India in most branches of public business, 
but the origin of the finger-print system 
was the detection of criminals. Its use 
may since then have come into general 
practice; but the system has a smack 
of criminality ; and I think we can all 
readily understand that its application, 
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especially in a foreign land and to only 
one section of the community, must 
necessarily be felt as a degradation by 
any self-respecting Indian. 

I hope, too, that in the form of regis- 
tration for an adult Indian the mention 
of a female relative will not be insisted 
upon. It may seem a matter of small 
moment in this country, but I can assure 


{LORDS} 


your Lordships that it is a matter of the | 


greatest importance to Indians. 
country, even amongst the most intimate 
friends, no allusion is ever made to a 
native’s female relatives. 
this customary reticence that it is a 
sufficient reason for their objection to 
this law. 
over the world they must, of course, abide 
by the laws of the country where they 
may be dwelling. At the same time, it 


In their | 


2 | population in that country. 
So strong 1s | 


When Indians elect to travel | 


is clearly our duty to watch as carefully | 


our Indian sub- 
interests of our 
while the various 
Africa are at 


over the interests of 
jects as over the 
own subjects. And 
Governments of South 


liberty to make such laws as they may | 


think necessary for the protection of 
those who are under their rule, we cannot 
expect that we shall escape obloquy, and 
perhaps something much more serious, if 
we do not do our best at all times to save 
our Indian subjects, wherever they may 
be, from being treated without due 
consideration. 


*Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON : 
My Lords, I should not like to remain 
altogether silent while this subject is 
being discussed. It is a subject which 
came very much to the front while I was 
in India. It is one in which I took the 
warmest personal interest, and in which 
the Government of which I was the head 
plaved a somewhat prominent part. 

The question came before us in India 
in a twofold aspect in relation both to 
Natal and the Transvaal. The Govern- 
ment of Natal, where the same difficulties 
have long existed in a’much greater and 
more acute degree than in the Transvaal, 
sent a deputation to India to ask us to 
agree to the repatriation, at the end of 
their term of engagement, of the labourers 
we had sent to them. We were willing 
to make this great concession to them— 
a concession somewhat unpopular with 
the coolies themselves—provided we 


Earl Roberts. 
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could make terms to secure a sensible 
relaxation of the hardships and disabilities 
under which the free and unindentured 
Indian population of Natal then laboured. 
We found not much difficulty in coming 
to terms with the deputation, but the 
Natal Government declined to accept 
our proposals. 


Then there came the question of 
the Transvaal. Your Lordships are all 
aware of the cruel and disabling restric- 
tions that were placed upon the Indian 
They were 
one of the contributory causes of the 
war. As soon as the war was over we 
felt it our duty, as the trustees of the 
Indian people in India, to address the 
then Secretary of the State upon the 
subject. We put, I think, a very strong 
plea before him. A little later, Lord 
Milner came to us with a request that 
we would provide him with a number of 
coolies—he first asked for 10.000 and 
afterwards for 20,000—to inaugurate 
railway labour in the new possessions of 


the Transvaal and the Orange River 
| Colony. I have sometimes seen it stated 
| that we declined this request. That was 
not the case. We agreed to find the 





men, and once again we used the position 
to endeavour to get better terms for the 
free Indians in the Transvaal. [| am 
sorry to say that again we failed. 


Since then matters havecome to a head, 
and they have culminated in the crisis 
which has only just been dispelled during 
the past few days. I desire to join with 
my noble friend who has made such a 
powerful statement of the case and with 
Lord Roberts in their congratulations 
upon the compromise that been 
reached. It is one that seems to me 
to be honourable to both parties. At the 
same time, the Blue-book which was 
circulated to us last week, and of which 
I have made such study as I could in the 
interval, strikes me as rather wn- 
pleasant reading. It leaves a rather 
disagreeable taste in the mouth. There 
seems to have been some lack of con- 
sideration exhibited by the Government 
of the Transvaal. In the first place, 
they rushed through their anti-Indian 
legislation with uncompromising and 
unnecessary and, as it seems to me, 
almost indecent speed. Secondly, there 
was a failure or apparent failure on the 
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part of General Botha to act up to the 
terms of the undertaking which he 
gave to the noble Earl a year ago, 


to endeavour to find some method of | 


identification superior to that of finger 
impressions and less liable to the 
objections that were raised against that 
system by Indians. 


Further, as regards the finger-print 
system itself, as the noble Lord who 
has just spoken has pointed out, 
the analogy which was attempted 
to be drawn between it and the 
Indian practice was an unfair analogy, 
or at any rate it was unfairly used by 
the Boer Government, while the system 
and method of finger impressions that 
were proposed in the Transvaal were 
undoubtedly humiliating and wounding 
to the susceptibilities of our Indian 
fellow-subjects in that country. Then 
I think there was a failure on the part 
of the Transvaal Government to dis- 
tinguish, at any rate up to the latest stage, 
between the Indians of good social 
status and refined education and the 


Indians of lower class and occupation— 


petty traders and artisans, whose com- 
petition really had to be feared. That 
is the charge—I do not state it in 
stronger terms —which we are justified 
in bringing against the authorities in 
the Transvaal. 


Next, as regards the Government, I 
confess I think that the noble Lord (Lord 
Elgin) did listen a little too readily to the 
pleas which were advanced to him by 
the Boer Government. I think he showed 
an excessive deference to their presenta- 
tion of the case, that his protest in favour 
of our own fellow-subjects might have 
been couched in a rather more heroic 
vein; and that, considering the great 
experience that the noble Lord had in 
India himself, where he left such an 
excellent reputation as an administrator 
and friend of the Indian peoples, he 
might have foreseen rather more clearly 
in the early stage the dimensions which 
this problem would assume in India 
and the intense feeling which would 
arise there. The fact is, if I may put 
it in a sentence, that there was a strange 
lack of imagination on both sides in 
this {controversy, both in the Trans- 
vaal and here ; and without imagination 
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(it is my experience that any Oriental 
policy is certain to break down. 


Well, we have now arrived at a settle- 
ment of the question; but I imagine 


'that his Majesty’s Government will be 
ithe last to argue that this temporary 


settlement is a final solution of the 
entire problem. I am sure that your 
Lordships realise that this question is 
in reality about the most momentous 
and the most far-reaching which could 
possibly confront any body of British 
statesmen, since it raises the entire 
question of the moral and political basis 
of our Empire and of the rights which 
the members of that Empire in different 
parts of it may justly claim. 


Let me from my residence and service 
in India state to your Lordships, if you 
will permit me, what I conceive to be 
the Indian point of view. It may be 
stated in a narrower and in wider 
aspect. In the first place, as regards 
South Africa itself, the Indian coolie, 
or, at any rate, the educated man who 
is behind the Indian coolie and who 
has conducted this agitation, says that 
the coolie or the artisan is invited and 
even encouraged by our Government 
to emigrate from India. We send him 
to a colony which he enriches by his 
labour, and then society there appears 
to turn round upon him and treat him 
as if he were a parish dog. He is 
penalised there, not for his vices, but 
for his virtues. It is because he is a 
sober, industrious, frugal, and saving 
man that he is such a formidable economic 
danger inthesituation. Furthermore, the 
Indian remembers that, at any rate in 
a large number of cases, he has fought 
for the British Empire in South Africa, 
and that it was largely owing to his 
efforts that Natal was saved. I do not 
know if your Lordships have seen in 
this Blue-book a petition which emanates 
from a number of Indian soldiers who 
served the Empire, not only in India, 
but in South Africa, and who complain 
there in language of great pathos and 
almost of bitterness of the treatment 
That 
is an appeal which, I venture to say, 
no man in this House can r:ad without 


/compunction and even without « certain 
isense of remorse. 
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Now, let me, if I may, follow the |least degree inspired by a feeling of 
Indian on to the wider field of argument. | racial superiority or class antagonism, 
He claims the full rights of citizenship | He says to himself: “That which has 


of the British Empire. 


I do not think | been won by British money and British 


it is for us to blame him for that. We | blood let the British keep.’ He declines 
have taught it him. We have inspired | to acquiesce in any system which would 


him with theseideas. They are the result 
of our speeches, our writings, our text- 
books, which he studies in India, our 
principles of administration and of educa- 
tion. A feeling has been growing up in 
India in recent years, and it arises from 
the value which is 
educated Indian to the principles of 
freedom and equality which he has been 
taught to regard as the birthright of 
the British citizen. That is a very 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


attached by the | 


‘then that 


valuable, and, in my judgment, a very ' 


sacred, feeling. I do not think we 
ought to say anything or do anything 
to depreciate or to deride it in the smallest 
degree : 
basis upon which you can expect the 
alien rule to be permanently developed 
or maintained. 
point of view, in so far as I know it. 


But o one can 
Opie upon this question who looks 
at it mere 
The Indian point of view is so opposite 
and, if one may say so, : 
to the point of 
should be the last to contend that this 
question should be regarded exclusively 
throrigh ‘Indian spectacles or decided 
i n interests. The Colonial point 
‘w is entirely different. I, perhaps, 
have more sympathy with the Indian 


possibly give an 


‘iv from one side or the other. 


sO iTTec mncilable 


Colonial 






viet, that I 


because it is, after all, the only ' 


mean a sensible and permanent lowering 
of the standard of life, and he feels, 
perhaps more than anything else, the 
danger, being already confronted with an 
enormous black problem, which hangs 
like a cloud on the horizon of his exist- 
ence, of having superadded to that 
problem the danger and menace of a 
great brown problem as well. If this 
be a fair diagnosis of the case, it appears 
you have both 
of great potency and of great vitality, 
pulling in opposite directions within the 
framework of the same Empire. If that 
be so, we may weil realise that it is one 
of the most difficult problems with which 


two forces, 


: anv Government can be confronted. 
loyalty of an Asiatic population to an | 


So much for the Indian | 


is the 
not 


In these circumstances what 


dutv of the Government? I do 


H : : 1 - 3 rticular 
mean of this Government in particular, 


| but of any Government. 


} 


No rough and 


| ready solution of this probiem is possible. 


dow: ue yrinciples 
atesbigiel nat i i 


No laws can be laid 


| devised by His Maiestv’s Ministers or 


'anvone else, which will finally solve 
' this question. But what thev can 
‘do is this. Thev can endeavour to 
, reconcile these opposite factors angl 


| methods by which they can 


aspect mivself, but, still, I. endeavour | 
to understand the Colonial point of | 


view. 
and that, in a way, it is quite unanswer- 
able. You cannot expect the colonist 
to be altruist in these matters. He 


but if he is selfish it is only in the pursuit 


of ali life. and even of all civilisation, and 
that is the instinct of self-preservation. 
He desires to keep for the white man 
the Colonies which the white man has 
won and in which the white man can 
live. 

I do not believe, from a careful study 
of the evidence, that the English colonist 
in South Africa or elsewhere is in the 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston, 


I realise that it is a natural one. | 


is, ii vou like so to describe him, selfish ; | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


principles, and so to work that there 
shall be, as far 
or collision between 


as possible, no clash 
them. And the 
proceed in 
are, I think, — these. 
place they can see, oF 
their representatives in India, as far 
as India is concerned, can see, that fair 
terms are invariably secured for the 
labourer or the emigrant when he goes 
out, both for his labour and for his 
residence in the country to which he 


that direction 
In the first 


inci aa + 7. | goes, and, should his return be desired, 
of a principle which is the guiding law | 2°°>.™! d SI se 
; : ‘tor his return when it is to come about. 


It is for the Government to see that a 
good bargain is made for its own subjects 
in all our Colonies, and perhaps still 
more, the bargain once made, to see that 
the terms are not hastily or rashly 
altered at a later date to the detriment 
of the man who has staked his all in his 
acceptance of the terms which he under- 
stood his Government to offer him. 
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Then I think that the Government 
ought to see that the restrictions imposed 
upon Asiatics are made as little vexa- 
tious as possible, as little injurious as 
may be to religious and social suscepti- 
bilities which we may, perhaps, not 


fully understand, but which, as the 
noble and gallant Field Marshal who 
spoke just now pointed out, are em- 


bedded almost as if they were sacred 


principles in the groundwork of the 
Indian nature. Further, they ought 
to see that nowhere shall occur the 


painful situation of Indian gentlemen or 
native gentlemen, from wherever they 
may come, of character, respectability, 
and education, being treated as if thev 
were and labourers, 
and herded together, so to speak, in a 
pen with men of very much lower status 


common  coolies 


and occupation than themselves. In 
fact, it ought to be the object of the 
Government to show to Colonial Gov- 
ernments that just treatmerit of our 


fellow-subjects 
patible with the best interests of the 


Colonial is quite com- 


colony itself. 


There is another suggestion which has 
been made, namely, that the Govern- 
ment should try to discover and to open, 
perhaps in some other part of Africa or of 
the world, some other field of emigration 
to which our Indian fellow-subjects raav 
pro eed, free from the disabilities and re- 
strictions to which I have alluded. I will 
not pursue that suggestion this evening, 
although, for my own part, it is one 
which I do not look upon with quite so 
much favour as some of the authorities 
who have taken itup. Inany case I hope 
that the recent proceedings which have 
culminated in a victory on the whole for 
our Indian fellow-subjects, which I think 
they have deserved by their dignity and 
their patience, may read a lesson, 
perhaps, altogether unneeded, both to the 


hot, 
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Government of the colony and to the | 


Government which sits upon that bench— 
a lesson to the Government of the colony 
that it cannot afford to treat without the 


utmost consideration the rights of these | 


immigrants, its British fellow-subjects, | 


in any part of the Empire; a lesson to 


His Majesty’s Government that they owe | 


a duty just as great to the dusky millions | 
of India as they owe to the white people! am sure is the case, the Transvaal 


| 
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of their own race in any colony of the 
British Crown. 


THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (The Earl of Exety): 
My Lords, I do not think that the noble 
Lord who has just sat down wil! doubt 
that I am as sensible as he is of our 
responsibilities to the dusky millions of 
India. Although I welcome and am 
grateful for the congratulations tendered 
by the noble Lords, I think the debate at 
this particular moment is not well timed 
or so considerate as the action taken in 
another place where an Amendment to 
the Address which would have raised this, 
subject was withdrawn. But as this 
debate has taken place, may I say that I 
coneur with what was said by the noble 
Lord who last spoke, and aiso by the noble 
Lord who initiated the discussion, that 
on the whole this settlement may be 
accepted as one which is satisfactory to 


both sides: 


and I rejoice exceedingly 
that in a matter where feeling has become 
so acute as in this 


1 AN ABA ae Sohn hn 
been arrived at which cai 


settlement has 
be SO described. 


Ca8e 
ase « 





it is my duty to the Transvaal Govern- 
ment, which, if I may venture to say so 
to the noble Lord opposite (Lord Curzon), 
is not “the Boer Government.” to 
acknowledge the readiness which they 
have shown to listen to any suggestions 
which we have sent from here to them 
aud to consider any proposals which 
have been laid before them. The noble 
Lord spoke of a conversation—for it was 
a conversation only—which I had with 
General Botha, and the undertaking 
General Botha then gave to consider how 
far it was possible to abandon proposals 
to take digit impressions. I believe, in 
fact I am sure, that that was a promise 
carefully carried out—that full 
consideration was given to that question. 
If the noble Lord will turn to the second 


> 


most 


of the telegrams which have been pub- 
lished to complete the series, he will find 
that the Transvaal Ministers said that 
they never expected any obj+ction to 
finger-prints seeing that 100,000 Indians 
had given ten finger-prints in Natal 
without raising any objection. I quote 
that, not to show that they were right in 
that deduction, but only to show that, as I 
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Ministers did have every wish to deal 
with this matter in a reasonable and 
sympathetic spirit. 

The noble Lord who opened the dis- 
cussion seems, however, to think that 
there had been too much delay in coming 
toa settlement. Idonot know how any- 
one took any action to delay that settle- 
ment ; but, if anybody did wilfully inter- 
fere to prevent a settlement, I should en- 
tirely agree with him in condemning that 
action. All that I can say for myself— 
and this goes back to the objections I 
have taken to the initiation of this debate 
to-night—is that we really cannot discuss 
this matter until we receive further in- 
formation. It is a very difficult thing 
to say when persistence in an opinion 
firmly entertained becomes obstructive 
and unjustifiable ; and in this case, where 
all we have at present of the concluding 
stages oi the story is by telegraph, I do 
not think it is a profitable occupation for 
this House to weigh the different sides of 
this question: and I venture to hope 
that, when we are able to speak with full 
acquaintance with the evidence, we may 
find it to be quite unnecessary to discuss 
the respective responsibility of the various 
parties to the controversy. As I under- 
stand it, the noble Lord opposite admits 
the right of a colony to exclude even 
British subjects. 

*Lorp AMPTHILL: To restrict im- 
migration. 


THe Eart or ELGIN: Very well, if 
he puts it in that way. I was not quite 
certain whether the noble Lord who spoke 
last did go so far as that. 





Lorp CURZON : -Oh, yes. 


*THe Eart or ELGIN: I say at once 


that that is a very large question which, | 
if it were to be discussed in detail, would | 


require a great deal more consideration 


than we are able to give it this evening. | 
But we have given self-government to | 


these Colonies in various parts of the 
world, and self-government means a 
devolution of responsibility and especi- 
ally the responsibility for law and order. 


I think the noble Lord who spoke last 
said that one influence with the Colonies 
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whites should be kept for the whites, 
But if I may put it in this way, I should 
like to ask how small white communities 

'can undertake to perform the duties that 
fall upon them in virtue of undertaking 
self-government if they are not allowed 
to have within their bounds an adequate 
number of white inhabitants. If that is 
conceded to me, I proceed to say that in 
the competition between the East and 
West the economic forces would in- 
evitably turn the scale in favour of the 
Kast and thereby prevent free com- 
petition; and therefore. it is that we 
find the British Indians; excluded from 
our Colonies, not, as the noble Lord said, 
because of any bad qualities, but because 
of the possession by them of, good quali- 
ties. It is their patient industry, their 
frugal and temperate habits, that make 
them such formidable competiters to the 
white man. The noble Lord said, in 
arguing as to the ailowance one ought to 
make for our Indian fellow-subjects (and 
I only mention this in order to rectify 
what I am sure was a slip), that we ought 
to remember that Indians had fought in 
the South African war. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: I 
am weil aware that the expedition I 
myself sent out to South Africa was not 
an Indian expedition, but attached to it 
were a number of Indians who, in smaller 
capacities, comported *themselves with 
infinite gallantry in the field. 

*THE Earu oF ELGIN : But not in the 
fighting line ? 


Oh, no. 


Lorp CURZON : 





*THE Earu or ELGIN: I thought it 
better to make it quite clear what the 
noble Lord really meant. Surely it will 
be evident that if there was an influx of 
Asiatics, that would, on account of the 
economic forces to which I have alluded, 
tend to destroy the political equilibrium 
which is necessary for the development of 
the Colonies themselves. 


But to return to the dispute happily 
now closed, I would point out that it was 
not in any way connected with the restric- 
tion of immigration. This policy of the 
restriction of immigration has been in 


was the view that what was won by the! unbroken existence for something like 


The Earl of Elgin. 
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twenty vears. 
by Lord Derby in 1885. It was strongly 
professed by Lord Milner; and Lord 
Selborne introduced into the Crown 
Colony Government the same Bill, or 
practically the same Bill, which was 
introduced afterwards by the new Govern- 
ment, and which has passed into law. 
If noble Lords ask for reasonings on this 
subject they may look up the despatch of 
2ist May, 1906, where they will find that 
Lord Selborne gave very full reasons for 
his advocacy of this policy ; and if they 
wish to see the position I took up they 
mav look up my reply of 25th November, 
in the same year. They will see the 
reasons why at that time I thought it 
desirable to postpone assent to that Bill. 
Shortly speaking, it was that there were 
certain alterations which I thought 
desirable in the measure, and they could 
not have been introduced before the 
initiation of the new form of government. 
In these circumstances I thought it better 
simply not to sanction the Bill and te let 
it then be introduced again, if it were so 
advised, in the new Parliament. It was 
introduced in the new Parliament and 
passed immediately, as the first measure 
in its existence, by an absolutely unani- 
mous vote in both Houses. 


I really do not quite see how the noble 
Lord can blame me for non-interference 
in a matter of that kind. The noble 
Lord seemed to think I did not consult 
the India Office in this matter. I gave 
it the most careful consideration, and, 
after consultation with my colleagues, | 
came to the conclusion that it was my 
duty to advise His Majesty not to dis- 
allow the Bill. There are two points on 
which the noble Lord spoke with some 
feeling and on which I should like to say 
a word or two. In the first place, I wish 
to say that I do not think it has ever been 
the intention of the present Government 
of the Transvaal to attempt or to 
Wish to degrade or to humilate, or 
impose fresh restrictions upon the British 
Indians within their boundaries. In the 
second place, I have to say that I believe 
it to be a fact that every one of the dis- 
qualifications which were the subject of 
specific exception by the British Govern- 
ment before the war have ceased to 
operate. I may tell the noble Lord, as 
he shakes his head, that I make that 
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statement on the authority of a letter 
which, curiously enough, I received only 
yesterday from the Governor and High 
Commissioner, who, writing of course 
'while this dispute was in progress, was 
good enough to go through the whole 
matter and inform me upon these and 
other points. Perhaps I ought to add, 
in order that there may be no misunder- 
standing, that there are other disquali- 
fications still in existence, disqualifica- 
tions in regard to the tenure of land, the 
franchise, and mining. But these dis- 
qualifications, I am informed, were never 
taken exception to in the same manner 
| as the others. 


Tt comes really to this, that what raised 
‘this contest was the method of registra- 
ition, because in the first place it was 
icompulsory and because in the second 
| place it was by digit impressions. For 
myself, I do not think it is necessary or 
desirable to enter into these differences, 
which now, fortunately, have come to 
anend. I would only say, with reference 
to the remarks made by the noble and 
| gallant Earl, the Field Marshal, that I 
shall be only too glad to take note of, 
and to do anything I can to forward, 
| the suggestions he made with regard 
|to special classes of British Indians, 
lespecially with regard to ex-soldiers 
and the mention of the female relatives. 
Perhaps I may say one word about 
digit impressions. It so happens that 
Sir Edward Henry, who is now Chief 
of the Police in this Metropolis, was chief 
of the Bengal Police when I was in India, 
and was working this svstem, of which I 
saw something then, and I feel inclined to 
deprecate the association of criminality 
in any form or kind with this valuable 
manner of identification. My own feeling 
is that the impression of the thumb by 
itself would in this case have been 
sufficient, because all that was required 
was ordinary identification, and ordinary 
identification would have been secured, 
in my opinion, by thumb impression. 
| But impressions of the fingers have really 
nothing criminal about them. They 
| were introducted into the system simply 
‘for the purpose of classification; and 
‘though, of course, they apply more 
readily and more usefully to criminals, 
still I do not think they should be 
| altogether set aside for that reason. On 
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the other hand, it has to be borne in mind 
that it is not the case that the thumb 
alone is used in India except in the case 
of criminals. I think the noble Lord 
mentioned that the left thumb and four 
fingers were used in the Indian Army. 
At any rate, we had information from 
the India Office to that effect, and if the 
noble Lord will do me the justice of look- 
ing at this Paper he will find that we did 
send that information to the Transvaal 
Government as soon as we obtained it. 


*Lorp AMPTHILL: When ? 


*Tue Bart or ELGIN: I admit it was 
late, but we sent it as soon as it reached 


us. 
*Lorp AMPTHILL: That is the point. 


*Tue Eart or ELGIN: But I cannot 
send on a thing until I get it. Reaillv I 
do not know that I can usefully say 
more than this. This settlement has 
been accepted, I believe, as an honourable 
settlement by both sides, and therefore 
I think it gives hope for renewed and 
continued good feeling between them. 
If so, good indeed will have come Gut of 
evil; and I rejoice if, in place of being 
subjected to disabilities which. no doubt, 
were irksome, the Indian colony in the 
Transvaal—though, of course, it must be 
limited in numbers—will in future be 
maintained in a definite and honourable 
position. 


*Tye Marquess oF LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, my two noble friends who 
have spoken have dealt so 
completely with this subject that I 
have very little to add to what has 
been said by them. May I, in passing, 
express the satisfaction, which, I feel 
sure, is not confined to this side of the 
House, with which we have listened to 
the noble Lord now sitting behind me 
(Lord Curzon), who addressed us for the 
first time ? The noble Earl the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies suggested in 
his speech that there was something 
inopportune in the action of my noble 
friend behind me in bringing forward 
this subject to-night. What is the 
position? Let me say that if His 
Majesty’s Government hat told my noble 
friend that it was detrimental to public 


The Eurl of Llgin. 
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interests that there should be a discussion 
on this question, my noble friend, I 
have little doubt, would have yielded 
to pressure. But is there really any 
reason for which attention should not 
be called to this matter? We learn 
from the Secretary of State that this 
satisfactory settlement has not only 
been arrived at, but has been accepted 
by all concerned, and the Papers are 
laid upon the Table for our consideration. 
It seems to me that, in those circum- 
stances, it would be a little hard that we 
should be denied the right of commenting 
upon them if we desire to do so. And 
may I further ask whether, in the com- 
ments of either of my two noble friends, 
there was anything at all unreasonable, 
or of what might be described as an 
incendiary character? I must say J 
thought not. I thought both my noble 
friends were careful to show that they 
were fully alive to the fact that there 
are two sides to this question—an Indian 
side and a Colonial side. I am quite 
sure that the noble Earl the Colonial 
Secretary and the noble Marquess who 
sits by him, Lord Ripon, both of whom 
have had experience of Colonial and 
Indian administration, must 


fully as we do that both sides of the 


realise as 
case deserve to be taken into retul 
consideration. 


W hich, 


Tt 4 7 , ° 
I think, we are all ready to make in the 


There are several admissions 


consideration of this question of the 
treatment of British Indians in the 
Transvaal. In the first place, I admit 
unreservedly the right of a self-governing 
Colony to decide whether its territory 
shall in future be the home of a British 
or of an Asiatic race. There is no 
difference of opinion as to that. If 
you concede that, you must also concede 
to the colony effectual means of excluding 
the entrance of persons belonging to 
Asiatic races: and. if there is to be 
efiectual exclusion, there must be some 
effective those 
Asiaties 
These three propositions seem to me 
quite incontrovertible. 


means of registering 


ho are already in the country. 


I go further. I think that in the case 
of the Transvaal particular weight is 
due to these considerations for this 
reason, that the colonists of the Trans- 
vaal have a native question of their 
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own, and a very serious one, already 


on their hands, and it is entirely reason- | 


able of them to ask that they should 
not have a second native question 
further complicating the situation. And 
not only that, but, considering the 
geographical position of the Transvaal, 
we must all of us realise that owing to 
its proximity to Natal, where a large 
Asiatic population is already established, 
it is very necessary that there should be 
effectual means of preventing a gradual 
influx of Asiatics across the frontier. 
Yet while yielding these propositions, 
we may feel, as I certainly do feel, that 
we have a right to demand that these 
Asiatic British subjects who have already 
acquired a status in the colony should be 
treated with the utmost fairness and 
consideration. The question we really 
have to ask is whether they have been 
treated with that fairness and considera- 
tion. I am bound to say that my 


study of the Blue-book leads me to) 


a different conclusion. I was very much 
interested in the statement of the Secre- 
tary of State to the effect that the 
whole of the disabilities of which the 
sritish Indians complained had ceased 
to operate. 


*THeE EarLt oF ELGIN: I said, “of 
which the British Government had com- 
plained before the war.” 


*THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
I am inuch obliged for the correction. 


What are the grievances? We have 
heard of the finger-prints. I am not 


going to lose myself in the details of that 
intricate question. But it is evident 
from the papers that the system of finger- 
print identification resorted to by the 
Transvaal Government was one which 
was repugnant to those concerned. 
Ii it were not so, why was it that they 


were ready to go to prison rather than to | 


submit to it? The Secretary of State 
admitted that in his opinion the thumb 
mark alone would have been a sufficient 
means of identification. If so, it is a pity 
that that view was not pressed very 
strongly on the Transvaal Government. 
But there is also the question of requiring 
those persons who had already been | 
registered, and who had received assur- | 
ances—I think from Lord Milner himself | 
—that their registration was sufficient, 
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to undergo a second registration. Then 


there is another grievance which seems 
to me to be a very genuine one indeed. 
I understand that these British Indians 
are not allowed to own property, even 
within the limits of what are known as 
the Indian locations. 


*THe Ear or ELGIN : I believe they 
cannot own land. 


*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
That, to my mind, is a tremendous dis- 
ability to put upon British subjects. 


Tue Eart or ELGIN: I mentioned 
that, but made the reservation that that 
requirement was one which was not taken 
exception to by the British Government. 


THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
I do not know how that was, but I do 
remember that one of the main grounds 
of complaint against President Kruger’s 
Government was that these British 
Indians were herded together and com- 
pelled to live in a very insanitary and 
out-of-the-way part of the towns where 
they resided, and that they were denied 
proper opportunities of doing their busi- 
ness. It seems to me that closely con- 
nected with that is the question whether 
they should be absolutely denied the 
right of owning a single acre of ground in 
a British colony of which they are citizens. 


*THe Eart or ELGIN: There was a 
disability to trade outside the locations 
which was a great grievance: that is 
removed. But the disability in regard 
to the holding of land was not mentioned 
by the British Government at the time 
and has not been removed. 


*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
I do not know whether it has been raised, 
but it seems to me a genuine griev- 
ance, and as long as it is not removed, 
these people have a natural cause for 
complaint. Thea there is the question 
of passes. Is it not the case that these 
Indians, no matter what their position is, 
are compelled even at the bidding of a 
native policeman to show their passes ? 
That seems to me to be a slight upon an 
Indian of good position. There still 
remains the power of arbitrary expulsion 
under which an Indian even of good 


2A 
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position may receive short shrift if 
the local authorities desire to drive 
him out of the country. I do not in 


the least complain of the Colonial Govern- | 
ment for taking stringent measures to | 


relieve themselves of the presence of 
undesirable Asiatics, but what I do 
venture to suggest to the House is that in 


dealing with these people it is necessary | 


above all to discriminate between one 
class and another. 
in the world where class distinctions 
count for so much as they do in India ; 


and, when you render a_ respectable | 


merchant, domiciled in the country as a 
man of business, liable to treatment in 
no way differing from that which can be 
accorded to a common coolie, you do 
create a grievance which is felt not 
only amongst the British Indians in 
South Africa, but amongst his Majesty's 
Indian subjects in all parts of the Empire. 
All these things have really been 
admitted by His Majesty’s Government 
themselves. 
very vigorous protest from the Secretary 
of State for India against the proposed 
treatment of the British Indians; we 
find similar protests from the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs and the noble 
Ear! himself. What we desire to draw 
attention to, and what we regret, is that 
this illustrious triumvirate should not 
have had a little more courage, and, 
having raised their objection, should 
not have stood to it a little more man- 
fully. What exactly happened was that 
they raised their objection, and then 
allowed themselves to be put off by 
assurances, not of very great importance, 
in regard to the treatment of distinguished 
Asiatic visitors when they arrived in 


South Africa, and bya rather vague | 


promise of future legislation. 
I cannot help thinking that 


advantage of the series of opportunities 
which were offered to them for bargaining 
and making better terms for these people. 
It seems to me that they knew what it 


was desirable to do, but that they missed | 
/country and the most earnest desire to 


and | 
let us hope that it will afford a solution | 


the opportunity of doing it. Now we 


have a satisfactory compromise, 


of the difficulty. But what has hap- 
pened in the meantime has been of the 
gravest importance. There has been great 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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| took 


| been’ 


We find in the Blue-book a | 


His | 


Majesty’s Government might have taken | 
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| excitement in India at a time when it was 


not at all desirable that there should be 
public excitement. There have been 
meetings attended by native gentlemen 
and chiefs of the highest position, and 
the whole country has been stirred by 
these events. In our view these are 
events which need never have occurred 
if earlier in the day His Majesty's Govern- 
ment had had the courage of their 
opinions, and pressed rather more 
strongly the very sound views which we 
know they all held. 


more. The noble Earl 
to Lord Curzon’s 
there were British 
Indians in the Transvaal who had 
under fire with our troops. 
I think his statement was absolutely 
correct. I find in the document nun- 
bered 53 in the Blue-book the petition 
of more than 100 Indian ex-soldiers, who 
recite that they are British subjects and 
were most of them brought to the colony 
in connection with the Transvaal Corps 


One word 
exception 


observation that 


| raised at the time of the late war— 


“When your petitioners came to South 
Africa they were told by their officers that it 
would be possible for them at the end of the 
war to settle in any part of South Africa and to 
receive honourable employment.” 

Those men would naturally feel a sense 
of very rankling injustice when they 
were treated in the manner I have 
described. I do not think this discussion 
can have done any harm, and I earnestly 
hope it may be of some use in calling 
attention to what is, after all, a very 
momentous question, the necessity of 
doing wnat we can to secure for the 
King’s subjects, no matter of what race 
or colour, just and considerate treatment 
in whatever part of the British Empire 
they may happen to find themselves. 


THE Marquess 7or RIPON: My 
Lords, this is a subject on which I feel 
very strongly, for, having been con- 
nected for four years with the administra- 
tion of India, I acquired a deep interest 
in all that concerns the people of that 


advance whatever would be to their good ; 
and certainly I do not think it would be 
easy to find a question more painful in 


certain respects than this question is to 


me at this time. But [ cannot forget 
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that I am not only an ex-Viceroy. Being | points on which, towards the end of his 
a member of the Government I am bound | speech, he said he would like to insist. 
to consider the question in all its aspects, | I do not think they were unreasonable, 
not only as it relates to the natives of but I do say that you must remember 
India, but also in relation to the general | the conditions under which vou are 
principles of colonial government. And | acting, and that when you desire to 
when I look at the question from that | approach, not the Transvaal Government 
point of view I am encountered by this | only, but any self-governing colony, you 
difficulty. Not only do I believe that, | must do so with the feeling that you 
as a general principle, our self-governing | cannot force your opinions upon them, 
Colonies ought to be left to manage their | and that you only weaken vour authority 
own internal affairs, but I think also that | if you attempt to go bevond a certain 
it is impossible to take any other course. | point. My noble friend who has just 
I do not, I am sorry to say, think that it | sat down referred to the meetings which 
is in the power of any Secretary of State have taken place, and to the discussions 
or any British Government effectually to | in the public Press, and said there had 
control the management of the internal | been much dissatisfaction caused in 
affairs of Colonies of this description. | India. It is earnestly to be hoped that 
nothing will now tend to weaken the 
A discussion arose, I believe, in 1899 | arrangement which has been arrived 
which afforded me a peg on which to at, or to render its ultimate success less 
hang some remarks on that question; | probable. It is very natural that there 
and I then ventured to point out that the should be an objection on the part of 
Government at home could not and ought | the white population of any colony when 
not to be held responsible for the manage- | there has been a great influx of persons 
ment of native questions within the | of a totally different race and habits into 
borders of self-governing Colonies, because their colony. I can remember when I 
they had no means of enforcing their | was Secretary of State for the Colonies 
views, and that to attempt to do so/ that Natal raised a difficulty in con- 
beyond the expression of opinion and the sequence of the great influx of Asiatics 
proffering of advice was both a useless | into that colony, and there was then 
and an unwise proceeding. When you actually a probability of their getting « 
enter into negotiations with a person | majority for electoral purposes. That 
over whom you have no means of ultimate | was a thing you could not expect that 
control, it is impossible to enforce your any British colony would be willing to 
views beyond a certain point. My agree to. I do not think the noble 
noble friend has made it perfectly clear | Marquess quite succeeded in defending 
that an arrangement has now been | the exact words that were used by Lord 
accepted by both sides. My only fear is, Curzon. about the natives who had 
knowing how little our proceedings in | taken part in the war in South Africa. 
Parliament are really understood : in My noble friend will remember that from 
India, or very often in the self-governing | beginning to the end of the Transvaal war 
Colonies, that this discussion may tend, | jt was a principle that natives and 
though I hope it will not, to shake the | persons of another race should not be 
arrangement which has been arrived at, | allowed to take part, and Asiatics and 
and possibly to make those who have | natives were not allowed to take any 
accepted it on both sides discontented | part in the active operations of the war. 
with the conclusion to which they had | ete 


agreed. . . 
— Lorp CURZON: I was responsible 


I listened with the deepest interest | for sending from India from 10,000 to 


to the remarks of my noble friend Lord | 70,000 men. They acted as transport 
Curzon, and I heartily join with the | corps, ambulance carriers, and in other 
noble Marquess, if Lord Curzon will | ©@pacities, and they were under fire 
allow me to do so, in expressing my great | 9? most battlefields of the campaign. 
satisfaction that he should have had this | 
opportunity of giving us his views.) THE Marquess or RIPON: They 
I do not differ much if at all, from the | were not active soldiers. 

2A 2 








———— 
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Lorp CURZON : Many of them were 
killed. 
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THE Marquess oF RIPON: I trust 
very earnestly, now that this discussion 
is over anda settlement reached at which 
we can rejoice, that no misunderstanding 
will arise. I do not blame Lord Ampt- 
hill nor Lord Curzon for the part they 
have taken in the matter, nor for defending 
the natives of India against the unfair 
treatment to which at one time it was 
intended to subject them; but I hope 
nothing will now be said to weaken the 
settlement, and that the question may 
be considered as closed. 


*Lorp AMPTHILL: L[have no inten- 
tion of detaining your Lordships by 
making anything in the nature of a reply, 
but there is one thing I must say. My 
Motion was for Papers, and the noble 
Earl has not given me an Answer on that 
point. Possibly he has no further Papers 
to lay, but if that is so there is, at any 
rate, one document which I presume he 
will give—namely, the letter from the 
Governor of the Transvaal to which he 
referred in his speech. That letter 
makes an interesting distinction between 
disabilities and disqualifications—a dis- 
tinction which I did not understand 
myself, but which is of vital importance 
to the comprehension of the present 
situation. There were other Questions 
which I put to the noble Earl and which 
I will not presume to repeat, but I wish 
to say that he has not answered any of 
them. I therefore consider it open to 
me to raise them again on some future 
occasion. It is possible that they were 
rendered inaudible by the conversation 
which was going on on the Government 
Benches, a circumstance which was in 
strange contrast to that of last night, 
when we on this side listened to a_per- 
sonal explanation by a noble Lord on 
that side of the House in absolute silence. 
Yet when I was endeavouring to-night 
to explain to the best of my poor ability 
a question of Imperial importance there 
was a noise on the Government side 


of the House which made it difficult for | 


me to make myself audible. I trust 
that the noble Earl can tell us whether 
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on the Table, and, in any case, whether 
we shall see the important letter to which 
he referred in his speech. 


(Private Business). 


*THE Eart or ELGIN : I did not quote 
any letter. I said I had receivedga 
letter, and I gave a fact in my own 
language out of the letter. I certainly 
am not going to publish the letter. It 
is a private one from the Governor. As 
to Papers, so far as I know I have pub- 
lished all the Papers up to date; but if 
there are any more I will have them 
published. 


Motion, by leave of the House, with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at twenty 
minutes before Seven o'clock, 
till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 4th February, 1908. 


The House met at before 


Three of the Clock. 


quarter 


NEW WRIT. 

New Writ for the 
(South Division), in the room of 
John Lawson Walton, K.C., deceased.— 


(Mr. Whiteley.) 


Borough of Leeds 
Sir 


STANDING ORDERS (PRIVATE 
BUSINESS). 
THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anpd 
MEANS (Mr. Emwort, Oldham),in moving 
an Amendment to Standing Order 98, 


explained that its object was to 
provide that the Chairman of the 
Standing Orders Committee should 


no longer be an ex officio member of 
the Committee of Selection. The work 


‘of the latter body had increased so 


enormously of late that the Chairman 
of the Standing Orders Committee had 
| found it impossible to attend the meetings. 
The proposal had the approval of the 


there are any Papers which he can lay | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
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the Rushcliffe Division of Nottingham-|to them. That the Committee shall 
shire (Chairman of the Standing Orders | deal with the remaining Clauses of such 
Committee) and the right hon. Gentleman | Bill, and so much of the Preamble as 
the Member for North Norfolk, who | relates thereto, and shall determine the 


was Chairman of the Committee of 
Selection last year, and in these circum- 
stances he asked the House to adopt it. 


Standing Order 98 was read and 
amended, in line 2, by leaving out from 
the first word “‘ of,” to the word “ Mem- 
bers,’ in line 3, and by inserting the 
word “ Eleven,” instead thereof.—(The 
Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


Police and Sanitary Committee. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Selec- 
tion do nominate a Committee, not 
exceeding Twelve Members, to be called 
the Police and Sanitary Committee, 
to whom shall be committed all Private 
Bills promoted by municipal and other 
local authorities by which it is proposed 
to create powers relating to Police or 
Sanitary Reguiations in conflict with, 
deviation from, or excess of the pro- 
visions of the general Law. 


Ordered, That Standing Orders 150 
and 173a apply to all such Bills. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, Papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Four be the quorum 
of the Committee. 


Ordered, That if the Committee shall 
report to the Committee of Selection 
that any Clauses of any Bill referred 
to them (other than Clauses containing 
police and sanitary regulations) are 
such as having regard to the terms of 
reference it is not in their opinion neces- 
sary or advisable for them to deal with, 
the Committee of Selection shall there- 
upon refer the Bill to a Select Committee, 
who shall consider those Clauses and 
so much of the Preamble of the Bill 
as relates thereto, and shall determine 
the expenditure (if any) to be authorised 


in respect of the parts of the Bill referred 


| period and mode of repayment of any 


money authorised by the Select Com- 
mittee to be borrowed and shall report 
the whole Bill to the House, stating in 
their Report what parts of the Bill have 
been considered by each Committee. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power, if they so determine, to sit as 
two Committees, and in that event to 
apportion the Bills referred to the 
Committee between the two Committees, 
each of which shall have the full powers 
of, and be subject to the instructions 
which apply to, the undivided Com- 
mittee, and that Four be the quorum 
of each of the two Committees.—( Mr. 
Herbert Samuel.) 


PETITIONS. 


LAND VALUES (ASSESSMENT AND 
RATING). 
Petition from Dumbarton, for legis- 
lation ; to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation : From Ashton- 
under-Lyne; Audley; Birmingham 
(two); Bishop Auckland ; Boxford ; 
Chaldron ; Chatteris ; Chesham; Chester ; 
jaling; Hailsham; Holmes Chapel ; 
Hornchurch ; Hoxton ; Irthlingborough ; 
Islington; Kirkby Stephen; Langdale ; 
Launceston; Leeds; Leicester (two) ; 
Letchworth ; Liverpool ; Loughborough ; 
Maidstone; Manchester (three); March 
(two); Marple; Moss Side; Newhaven ; 
Olton; Penrith; Prittlewell; Putney ; 
Richmond; Rushden; Rye; Seaford ; 
Shipley; Soham; Southend-on-Sea ; 
Southfields; Stockton Heath; Stour- 
bridge; Streatham; Sutton Coldfield ; 
Tottenham (three) ; Wadebridge ; 
Whittlesea ; Wisbech; and Woodstock 
to lie upon the Table. 





691 Returns, 
LICENSING ACTS. 


Petition from Colyton, for alteration 
of Law; to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 





Petitions for legislation: From Bir- | 
mingham ; Cambridge (three) ; Chatteris; | 
Chesham; Gloucester; Huntingdon; | 
Leicester; London (three); Northamp- | 
ton; Royal Leamington Spa; Tipton; | 
Wednesbury (two); and Yelling (two) ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


| 
__ | 


| 
| 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


CIVIL ,SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- | 
PARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY ESTI.- | 
MATES, 1907-8). | 


Estimate presented, of the Further | 
Sums required to be voted for the Service | 
of the vear ending 31st March, 1908 [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table, and | 
to be printed. [No. 27.] 


' Collections 


ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY) ESTIMATE, 


1907-8 . 


Copy presented, of Estimate of the | 
Further Amount that will be required | 
during the year ending 31st March, 1908, | 
to meet Expenditure not provided for | 
in the original Army Estimates of the | 
vear under Vote 5; Grants, Allowances, | 
and Miscellaneous Charges of Volunteer | 
Corps, including the Permanent Staff, | 
also Expenses of County Associations | 
[by Command] ; 
and to be printed. 


to lie upon theTable, | 
| 


[ No. 28. | 
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and report on Lighthouse Administration. 
Volume I. Report [by Command]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 


Copy presented, of Minute of thie 
Committee of Council on Education in 
Scotland, dated 4th February, 1908, 
providing for special grants-in-aid of 
certain School Boards in Scotland [by 
Command]; to lie upon the Table. 


PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE BY THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 

Church Temporalities (Ireland).— 

Copy of Report of the Comptroller and 


| Auditor General upon the Account of the 


Irish Land Commission in respect of 
Church Temporalities in Ireland for the 
year ended 31st March, 1907 [by Act]; 
[No. 29.] 


BREWERS’ LICENCES. 


Return ordered, “‘ of Accounts of the 
number of persons in each of the several 
of the United Kingdom 
licensed as Brewers for sale, z.e., Common 


Brewers, Victuallers, Retailers of beer 


,to be drunk on the premises, Retailers 


of beer not to be drunk on the premises, 
and Brewers of beer not for, sale, par- 
ticularising each class in each Collection ; 
and of the number of Licences issued to 
Victuallers and Retailers of beer to be 
drunk on the premises ; and stating also 
the quantities of malt, unmalted corn, 
rice, etc., sugar, including its equivalent 
of syrups, etc., hops and hop substitutes, 
used by Brewers of beer for sale, and of 


/ malt and sugar used by Brewers not for 


| sale, from the Ist day of October, 1906, 


LIGHTHOUSE ADMINISTRATION (ROYAL | 
COMMISSION. 

Copy presented,tof Report of the Royal | 
Commission appointed to inquire into | 





to the 30th day of September, 1907.” 


“ Of the amount of Licence Duty paid 
and Beer Duty charged from the Ist day 
of October, 1906, to the 30th day of 
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September. 1907, distinguishing Brewers 
for sale from other Brewers.” 


“Of the number of Brewers for sale : 
(i.) Who use malt and hops, or hop sub- 
stitutes only ; 
with substitutes for same and hops or 


hop substitutes paying for Licences, from | 
the Ist day of October, 1906, to the | 
30th day of September, 1907, separating | 


them into classes, according to the num- 


ber of barrels of beer charged with duty | 
calculated at 1°055 degrees gravity, viz. : | 
1,000 and under | 


under 1,000 barrels : 
10,000 : 10,000 and under 
20,000 and under , 30,000 ; 
under 50,000 ; 50,000 and under 100,000 ; 
100,000 and under 150,000; 150,000 and 
under 200,000: 200,000 and under 
250,000; 250,000 and under 300,000 ; 
300,000 and under 350,000; 350,000 
and under 400,000; 400,000 and under 
450,000; 450,000 and under 500,000 : 
500.000 and under 600,000; 600,000 
and under 700,000: 700,000 and under 
800,000; 800,000 and under 900,000 ; 
900,000 and under 1,000,000; 1,000,000 
l 1,500,000 : 1,500,000 and 


and under 
under 2.000.000; 2,600,000 barrels and 
separately, in 


20,000 ; 


over; showing each 
class, the quantities of malt, unmalted 
corn, rice, ete., sugar, including its 
equivalent of syrups, etc., hops and hop 
substitutes used; and stating also the 
number of bulk barrels of beer produced, 
and the amount of Licence Duty paid 
and Beer Duty charged in each class.” 


“ 


* And. of the number of barrels of beer 


exported from the United Kingdom, and | 


the declared value thereof, and where 
exported to, from the first day of October 
1906, to the 30th day of September, 
1907, distinguishing England, Scotland, 
and Ireland (in continuation of Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 14, of Session 1907).” 


—(Mr. Runeiman). 


TELEGRAPH (CONSTRUCTION) BILL. 


Copy ordered, “of Memorandum in 
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and (ii.) Who use malt | 


30,000 and | 
ithat form. 
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reference to the Telegraph (Construction 
Bill.” —(Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


Questions. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Income Tax Returns—Employers Forms. 


Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) : 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether his attention has been called 
to the form of Return of Employment 
under the provisions of the Finance 
Act, 1907; and what is the statutory 
authority for the last two columns of 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) Yes. The 
form is issued under the authority of 
Section 21 (1) of the Finance Act, 1907, 
which requires an employer to make a 
return of the payments made to any 
persons employed by him in respect of 
that employment. Considerable  mis- 
apprehension being known to exist as 
to the 
bonuses, and other similar emoluments, 


necessity for including fees, 
a special column for such payments 
the The last 
column was inserted to save trouble to 


was inserted in return. 
employees claiming exemption or abate- 
ment. It has not, however, been found 
to be of much use, and will be omitted 


in future editions of the form. 


Punishment for Outrage at Monastir. 

Mr. G. GREENWOOD (Peter- 
borough): To ask the Secretarv of 
State for Foreign Affairs if he has any 
official that on 
&th January last a Greek band com- 
mitted a outrage at the 
village of Dragosh, near Monastir, by 
burning to death all the inmates of 
four houses, including women and chil- 
dren; and, if so, whether any steps 
have been or are being taken by the 
Turkish Government to punish the 
offenders. 


information showing 


murderous 











(Questions, 


{COM 


(Answered by Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey.) A Report has been received 
from His Majesty’s Consul at Monastir 
from which it appears that a large band 
surrounded and set fire to four houses 
in the village of Dragosh. All the 
persons living in these four houses 
perished, the number of vitcims being 
twenty-six; five men, ten women, 
and eleven children. The nationality 
of the band which perpetrated this 
outrage has not yet been definitely 
ascertained, but the matter is being 
investigated by a Commission which 
has been sent from Monastir. 


Applications under the Irish Labourers 
Act. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.): To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 


state the number of applications received 
under the Labourers Act, and the 
number sanctioned by the Local Govern- 


ment Board, in the various 


received by the Local Government Board 


far been dealt with. 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether he could | 


counties | 


Particulars showing how Schemes under The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 1906, 





MONS} 


in Ulster up to the end of December 
last; and the number of applications 
received, and the numbers approved 
of, for the provinces of Munster, Leinster, 
and Connaught, for the same term. 
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Birrell.) It 


relates 


(Answered by Mr. is 
presumed that the Question 
only to applications received 
the Act of 1996. The first 
under that Act was received in May 
last, and from then to the 31st December 


under 
scheme 





ing 134 out of the 213 rural districts 
in Ireland. The first of the 
tables shows how these schemes have 
so far been dealt with. The particulars 
for each of the counties in Ulster are 
If the hon. 
to 


| there were received 136 schemes, affect- 
| 
| 


following 


given in the second table. 
Member desires information 
work done under former Acts, I would 
refer him to the Annual Report of the 
Local Government Board, 
the necessary information up to the 5Ist 
March, 1907. 


the 


as 
gives 


which 


up to the 3lst December, 1907, have so 


. 





Proposed by 
Schemes. 


| 


| Allot- | 


























| Authorised by 
Inspec 
| 64 Orders made. 





| Cottages. | peepee Cottages. 
| | 
Ulster - -| 3,644} 279] 1,288 | 
Munster 6,617 j: | 1,405 
Leinster - 7,565 | 1,344 | 2,626 
Connaught - | 4,377 286 | 583 
i re — —_ 
Totals - | 22,203 |3,372 | 5,902 


About to be 
authorised by 
Inspectors. 
| 25 Orders being 


tors. } Being dealt with.* 


made. 
| Allot- |... | Allot- | cortaca, | Allot- & 
| ments. Cottages. ments. Cottages ments. . 
47 | 313 37 1,636 56 











2,771 





| 9579 | 3,027 | 385 









| 20 | 120 


1,906 

















| 











pisiecun nates cretr oct: 


| 959 | 
| | 


53} 262 9,340 


2,0 





1,180 












* Inquiries ordered into all these except two. 
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Questions. 


The Strength of the Militia. 

Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington) : 
ask the Secretary of State for War what 
was the number of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men of the Militia, by 
arms, serving with the Colours and with 
the Militia Reserve on the 1st October, 
1905, and Ist February, 1908 respectively. 
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700 
| (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 


Questions. 


To Figures can be given for Ist October, 


1905, and Ist January, 1908, (the figures 
|for Ist February, 1908 are not yet 
|available). The permanent staff is ex- 
‘eluded in both cases. 





N.C.O.s and Men. | 


Total. Reserve Division. 





Officers. 

Ist Oet., Ist Jan.,) Ist Oct., 

1905. 1908. 1905. 

R.F.A - 11 i2 251 
R.G.A. - 381 334 13,003 
R.E 95 49 | 2.154 
Inf 1,889 1,725 | 69,629 
R.A.M.C. 19 93 (id 
Totals 2,395 | 2,143 85,814 





| 


| 
| 
| 


1st Jan., | Ist Oct., Ist Jan.,) Ist Oct,,) Ist Jan,, 
1908. 1905. 1908. 1905. 1908, 
206 262 218 45 10 
11,727 | 13,384 | 12,061 525 58 
1,706 | 2,249 | 1,755 dL 4 
68,978 | 71,518 | 70,703 | 7,019 | 2,248 
1,055 796 | 1,078 17 ] 
83,672 | 88,209 | 85,815 | 7,657 | 2,321 





The Denshawai Affair-—-Release of 
Prisoners. 


Mr. MACKARNESS (Berkshire, New- | 


bury): To ask the Secretary of State 
for}Foreign Afiairs whether the prisoners 
who were committed to prison in June, 
1906, for assaulting British officers at 
Denshawai have been released, and, if 
so, by whose authority; and whether 
the village of Denshawai is still subject 
to any civil disability or other penalty 
by reason of the occurrence which took 
place there in June, 1906. 

(Answered ly Secretary Sir Edward 
Grey.) ‘The prisoners in question were 
released on January 7th, by order of 
the Khedive. who was acting with the 
assent of His Majesty’s Government. 
Denshawai is not now subject to civil 
disability or any other penalty. The 
Omda was restored in June last, and the 
Ghafirs are the same in number as before 
the occurrences referred to. 


Postage Rates to Constantinople. 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury) : 





whether he is aware that letters for Con- 

|stantinople from Great Britain are 
despatched at a cost of one penny for 
postage; whether he will make this 
fact public; or are letters sent there 
at the profitable and popular rate only 
to certain individuals in Turkey on public 
and private affairs. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buston.) 
The postage on letters for Constantinople 
from this country is 23d. for the first 
ounce, and 14d. for each succeeding 
ounce. Letters posted in this country 
prepaid 1d. only are liable to surcharge. 


Postage Rates to Morocco. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : To ask 
the Postmaster-General, whether he 1s 
aware that the postage of a letter from 
France. to Morocco is 10 centimes, or 1d. ; 
whether he is aware that the postage of 
a letter from the United Kingdom to 
Morocce is 24d.; and whether he will 
| take the necessary steps, in the interests 

of British commerce and trade, to reduce 


To ask the Postmaster-General ‘the postage to Morocco to 1d. per letter. 
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(Answered by Mr. Sydney Burton.) I 
am aware that the postage ofa letter from 
France for Morocco was recently reduced 
and is now 10 centimes up to 20 grammes. 
The question of reducing the postage 
rate from this country is engaging my 
attention. 


“Dutch Cheshire” Cheese. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport): To ask the hon. 
Member for South Somerset, as repre- 
senting the President of the Board of 
Agriculture whether his attention has 
been called to a case in which Dutch 
cheese has been invoiced as Dutch 
Cheshire, has been so retailed, and on 
analysis was found to contain 8 per cent. 
only of fat, such fat having been added, 
and not being butter fat; whether, in 
view of the provisions of the Merchandise 
Marks Act, he will institute proceedings ; 
and whether the proper description of 
such an article should not be margarine 
cheese. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The Board are unable to identify the case 
to which reference is made, but if the 
right hon. and gallant Member will be 
good enough to supply them with further 
particulars they will have inquiry made 
with a view of the institution of proceed- 
ings. of the nature described 
must be sold as margarine cheese. 


( ‘heese 


Land for Small Holdings at Abingdon. 

Mr. GEORGE D. FABER (York) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
why the Duchy of Cornwall, as owners 
of a farm at Shippon, near Abingdon, 
containing about 430 acres, recently gave 
the lessee of the farm, whose family had 
been tenants from vear to year under 
the Duchy since 1891, and who had no 
desire to leave it, notice to quit the whole 


of the farm, for the purpose of establishing | re no 
jadd anything to the statements which 


thereon a society called the North Berks 
Small Holdings and Allotments Society, 
instead of allowing the procedure to be 
followed in relation to the matter which 
is prescribed by the Small Holdings and 
Allotments Act, 1907, under which the 
tenant might have been heard. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I learn 
that the Duchy of Cornwall had not given, 
and never had any intention of giving, 
hotice to quit to the tenants of a farm 
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| for 
_| arrangement which he may recommend. 
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at Shippon, near Abingdon. ** When last 
year the Duchy was approached to let 
some land at Shippon for allotments, it 
was arranged with the tenants, who 
occupy two farms of together about 
1,000 acres, that they would give up 
not less than 16 acres, and up to 50 acres. 
for the purpose, but no applications were 
received, presumably because there was 
more land for allotments at disposal 
than could be let. At least this was 
the statement of the local authority at 
Abingdon when the land was offered to it 
by the Duchy. On receipt last month 
of an application for one of the two farms, 
the Duchy land steward, assuming that 
there was now a real demand for some 
land, wrote to inform the manager ot 
the farm of the application, but not to 
the tenants, on whom alone a valid 
notice to quit could be served, so as to 
prevent his purchasing more seeds, etc., 
than might be required. He stated, 
however, that he would personally 
arrange as regards the lands to be given 
up for small holdings. No communica- 
tion with the North Berks Small Holdings 
and Allotments Society has taken place, 
as the Duchy land steward has in- 
structions to arrange with the local 
authorities for the letting of Duchy land 
for small holdings. The whole matter 
is in a preliminary stage, as the land 
steward has no authority to enter into 
any binding contract, but has to submit 
the sanction of the council any 


Stamp Duty on Marine Insurance 
Policies. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): To ask Mr. Chaneellor of the 
Exchequer, whether it is proposed to 
continue the ad valorem stamp duties 
on marine insurance. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) I cannot 
I made on this subject during the debates 

& ae : i 
on the Finance Bill of last session, until 
the time introducing the 
Budget. 


comes for 


Evicted Tenants on the Bloomfield 
Estate, county Fermanagh. 


Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH  (Fer- 
managh, N.): To ask the Chief Secretarv 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of  Iveland, 


whether the Estates Commissioners have 
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yet purchased the Bloomfield Estate, | 
county Fermanagh, or are about doing | 
so; and will the demesne lands or part 
of them be used to provide new holdings | 
for Messrs. Graham, M‘Farland, and 
other local evicted tenants listed by 
the Estates Commissioners as persons 
who may properly be provided with new 
holdings or be restored to their old 
holdings. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners have not pur- | 
chased the estate referred to in the 


Question, but have been informed that 
the owners are about to institute pro- 
ceedings for the sale of the estate to them 
under Section 6 of the Irish Land Act, 
1903. Until such proceedings have been 
instituted it is not possible to say what 
lands may be comprised in the estate 
for sale. The claims of all local evicted 
tenants will be carefully considered in 
connection with the distribution of any 
untenanted land which may be acquired 
in the neighbourhood. 


Wages Reductions at Waltham Abbey 
Gunpowder Factory. 

CoLoneEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, 
“pping): To ask the Financial Secretary 
to the War Office, what number of men 
have had their wages reduced at the 
Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham 
Abbey during the last two years, and of 
this number how many were married 
men ; and whether he will grant a Return 
showing the amount of such reduction, 
the number of men affected by it, and the 


~”~ 


lengthj of their service. z 


(Answered by Mr. Buchanan.) Of the 
708 employees (men, women, and boys) 
employed at the Royal Gunpowder 
Factory, Waltham Abbey, at the end of 
January, 1908, 114 have had their wages 
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'total earnings have been reduced, but 
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reduced during the last two years. This 


number includes forty-four men whose 


whose hourly rating has been increased 
and whose hours of work have been 
reduced from about sixty-six hours 
to forty-eight hours a week. The reduc- 
tion in other cases is chiefly owing to the 
men being employed on less highly paid 
work to avoid the necessity of discharging 
them. The total average weekly re- 
duction in wages has been £24 17s. 5d., 
of which £13 19s. 5d. is in respect of 
the forty-four men above-mentioned. 
As against these reductions, 155 em- 
ployees have had their wages increased 
during the same period, the total weekly 
increase amounting to £19 2s. 2d., of 
which only £1 13s. 8d. is for automatic 


increases, the remainder, £17 8s. 6d., 
being pure increase of wages. No 


statistics as regards marriage are avail- 
able; and a statement as to the length 
of service of each individual concerned 
would take a little time prepare, 
but could be furnished if the hon. and 
gallant Member presses for it. 


Strength of the Volunteer Force. 

Captain MORRISON-BELL (Devon- 
shire, Ashburton): To ask the Secretary 
of State for War what was the number of 
the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and men of the Volunteers on Ist Octo- 
ber, 1905, and Ist February, 1908, 
respectively. . 

(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
As the Return is rendered quarterly, 
no figures for Ist February, 1908, are 
available. The following are the figures 
for Ist October, 1905, Ist January, 1906, 
Ist October, 1907, and Ist January, 1908 | 
(exclusive in all cases of the Honourable 
Artillery Company and the Permanent 
Staff). 


to 





Volunteers (Non- | 





pammgeh on. ‘Volunteer Officers., Commissioned | Total. 4 
Officers and Men.)| ; 
4 
i 8,772 241,347 250,119 


Ist January, 1906 
Ist October, 1907 - : ae | 


Ist January, 1908 - - 












230,434 


239,156 











244,589 








228,613 
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Strength of the Special Reserve. 
CapraIn MORRISON-BELL: To ask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
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he can state (by arms) the age and | 


service of the non-commissioned officers 
and men of the special reserve (formerly 
the Militia) on Ist February, 1908. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
Presumably figures for the Militia are 
required, as recruiting for the Special 
Reserve only commenced on 16th Janu- 
ary, and the voluntary transfer of the 


present members of the Militia to the | 


Special Reserve will not take place until 
after the conclusion of the next annual 
training of their units. There are no 
Militia figures available for Ist February. 
The Returns are only sent in annually, 
for Ist October, and if the hon. and 
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, gallant Member will be kind enough to 
_wait for the publication of the General 
Annual Return, which will shortly take 
place, he will find in it the required 
figures for lst October, 1907. 


Strength of the Regular Army. 
Mr. PIKE PEASE: To ask |the 
Secretary of State for War what 


'was the total number of the officers, 


non-commissioned officers, and men of 
the Regular Army serving with the 
colours on Ist October, 1905, and 1st 
February, 1908, respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The figures for Ist October, 1905, and 
Ist January, 1908, are as follow, the 
figures for Ist February, 1908, not, yet 
being available— 





| 
Non-Commis- 








oo Officers. sioned Officers | Total. 
| and Men. 

Ist October, 1905 :— | 
Home- - - - - -| 5,383 | 124,547 129,930 
Colonies and Egypt — - - - | 2,512 | 61,630 64,142 
India - - - - 2,893 75,168 78,061 
Total - - - -| 10,788 | 261,345 272,133 

lst January, 1908 :— 

Home - 5,401 114,317 119,718 
Colonies and Egypt - - - | 2,148 48,687 50,835 
Mas ss la -% 3,028 73,063 76,091 
Tis & « « 10,577 236,067 246,644 





QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Army Statistics. 
Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington): 1 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 





what was the number of the officers, non- 
commissioned officers, and men of the 


infantry of the line serving with the 
colours at Home, in the Colonies and 
Egypt, and in India, respectively, on the 
ist October, 1905, and the 1st February, 
1908, respectively. 


THe SECRETARY oF STATE For 
WAR (Mr. HALDANE, Haddingtonshire) : 
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The figures for the 1st 
and Ist January, 1908, 


Questions. 


October, 1905, 
are as follows, 
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foo figures for Ist February, 1908, not 


yet being available :— 











Non-commissioned 




















| Officers. Officers and Men. Total. 
1st October, 1905. | 
Sa ee ' 2,038 61,533 3,571 
Colonies and Egypt - - 943 31,322 32,265 
India - - - - 1,442 53,677 55,119 
Total - - 4,423 146,532 150,955 
Ist January, 1908. 
Home - - - - 2,125 57,285 59,413 
Colonies and Egypt 733 22,403 23,136 
India : 1,463 1,821 53,284 
Total - 4,321 131,512 135,833 
The Militia. October, 1905, and Ist February, 1908, 
Mr. PIKE PEASE: I beg to ask the ge yg ae as : 
Secretary of State for War what was _Mr. HALDANE: Figures can be 
b fies eceneiiitas er for Ist October, 1905, and Ist 
the — : ‘faa January, 1908 (the figures for Ist 
officers, and men of the Militia, by | February, 1908, are not yet available). 
arms, serving with the Colours and | The permanent staff is excluded in both 


with the Militia Reserve on the Ist! cases :— 














Officers. , N.C.0.’s and Men. Total. Reserve Division. 
a : a | poe 
Ist Oct., | lst Jan., | lst Oct., | lst Jan., | Ist Oct., | Ist Jan., | Ist Oct., 1st Jan., 
1905. 1908. 1905. 1908. 1905. 1908. | 1905. 1908, 
Ae. (eed ee : ie see 
R.F.A. 11 12 | 251 206 262 18 | 45 10 
| 
R.G.A. 381 334 | 13,003 | 11,727 | 13,384 | 12,061 325 58 
R.E. 95 49 | 2,154 1,706 2,249 1,755 »] 4 








Infantry | 1,889 


R.A.M.C. 





19 












2,395 








83,672 | 
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Case of Private Smith, Middlesex Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 

Imperial Yeomanry. FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp Grey, 

Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) : | Northumberland, Berwick) : The Answer 

I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | to the first part of the Question is in the 

War, whether his attention has been | affirmative. As regards the second part 

called to the dismissal by the magistrate | of the Question, the Governments of the 

of the charge of being an absentee, | following countries have consented to 

brought against Arnold Hardy Smith, a | classify Irish goods separately from 
member of the Middlesex Imperial] | those of Great Britain— ‘ 

Yeomanry, on 14th August last ; whether 
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any claim has been made by or on behalf | a arse . 
of Arnold Hardy Smith fc r the costs in- | a, No ag anit 
curred in rebutting the unfounded accusa- | anid winaa ; 
tion of the commanding officer; and if | or ice ‘ice 
30, what action has been taken in the | Cadianbil hel 
omaieia | Ecuador. Spain. 
: . | Egypt. Sweden. 
Mr. HALDANE: My attention has | Prance. Siam. 
been called to this case. A claim for | Guatemala. Venezuela. 


repayment of legal expenses incurred by | 
Arnold Hardy Smith was made bya firm | yp, DUNCAN (Lanarkshire, Govan) 
. errr " the a en = | asked if the request that this differentia- 
se goers: oe, aan peg J iene | tion should be made emanated from the 
79 xr costs ‘a at | ue am 
om = _ ing cos “ “ wad ae | Government of the United Kingdom. 
were unable to make any grant in the | 


vata | Sir EDWARD GREY: Yes, we asked 
, | for it to be done. 
Mr. WARD: In view of the Answer | 


given to-day as to the payment of the | Mr. BOLAND: I beg to ask the 
expenses of the accused officers in the | yy, 4,. . ¢ ns 


“ ‘ ; | Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
Woods Court of Inquiry, are we to take | whether, in view of the fact that France 
itthat officers and privates - this matter | and Belgium now publish in their official 
are to be treated on an entirely different ‘reports shetietion of thse dieseckt as 
footing ¢ | with Ireland, he will now make repre- 

isentations to Canada and Australia on 
No, Sir, the two this subject with a view to enable Ire- 


Mr. HALDANE : 








« 
l 
i 









4 Foreign States with whom Ireland has 


cases are not analogous. In the case of | 
the officers the charges were dismissed 
after full inquiry, but in the case of 
Private Smith the magistrate seemed to 
think the medical evidence was some- 
what dubious, and although he was not 
prepared to set aside the medical certifi- 
cate, he marked his sense of the case by 
refusing costs. 


Irish Trade Statistics. 

Mr. BOLAND (Kerry, 8.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, whether he is aware that the 
Governments of France and Belgium 
have agreed to publish statistics of their 
direct trade with Ireland; and can he 
say whether any, and, if so, what other 





trade relations have agreed to the repre- 
sentations made to them on this subject. 





land to learn the exact amount of her 
trade with these Colonies. 


THE UNDER-SECRETARY or 


STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
CHURCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): This 


suggestion was made to the Canadian 
Government last year but that Govern- 
ment reported that it was not practicable 
to separate the exports of Irish produce 
from those of Great Britain in their 
trade returns. The Australian Govern- 
ment will now be asked whether they 
can adopt the suggestion. 


Congo State—Consular Reports. 

Srr CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether further Consular Reports as 
to the present condition of the Congo 
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State will be laid before Parliament; 
and, if so, when. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: Further 
Reports from His Majesty’s Consular 
Officers in the Congo will be laid shortly. 


Denshawi Trials. 

Sir W. J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, whether the special 
tribunal under the decree of 1895, by 
which the Denshawi prisoners were 
sentenced, is still in operation; and 
if so, whether any change in procedure 
has been effected, whereby sentences 
passed by such tribunal shall in future 
be subject to appeal. 


Strr EDWARD GREY: I beg to 
refer the hon. Member to my reply to 
the hon. Member for South Donegal 
of 3lst July last. There has been no 
change in the situation since that date, 
which is to the effect that the tribunal 
will not be brought into operation under 
the old conditions. 


Macedonian Reform. 

Mr. GOOCH (Bath): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
if he can describe the nature of the 
proposals to the Sultan and the Great 
Powers which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have made for dealing effectually 
with the principal causes of disturbance 
in the Macedonian vilayets. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: His Majesty’s 
Government have proposed to the Great 
Powers that the task of restoring public 
security in Macedonia should be under- 
taken by mobile columns of a largely 
increased Gendarmerie force under the 
command of foreign officers with definite 
executive powers, and that in order 
to provide funds for the maintenance 
and adequate equipment of this force 
the numbers of the Turkish troops in 
Macedonia should be reduced. Pro- 
posals for an increase and extended 
use of the Gendarmerie were also made 
to the Sultan. 


Sleeping Sickness. 
*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
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for the Colonies what measures have been 
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taken to prevent the spread of sleeping 
sickness from Uganda towards Nyassa- 


land. 


(Questions. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The question 
of the spread of sleeping sickness towards 
Nyassaland is being investigated by a 
party of scientific experts sent out by 
the Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine 
with the assistance of a grant from 
Government funds. When their Report 
has been received the Secretary of State 
will consider, in consultation with the 
Governor of the Protectorate, what 
measures, if any, are required. The 
whole matter is being closely watched. 


*Mr. REES: May I ask whether the 
disease is abating in Uganda itself ? 
CHURCHILL: The disease is 
being controlled by administrative 
measures in Uganda. Although it is 
undoubtedly virulent, its spread can be 
prevented. 


Mr. 


Land Surveys in the Malay States. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): I beg to ask the Under-Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the re-surveying of alienated lands in 
Negri Sembilan, in the Federated Malay 
States, is being done at public expense. 


Mr. CHURCHILL :-I understand that 
former surveys have been found to be 
defective, and that in consequence what 
is contemplated is practically a complete 
re-survey of the State, the cost of which 
will be undertaken by the Government. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD was understood to 
ask if the re-survey would not add to the 
value of the lands and whether the charge 
might not be legitimately charged on 
the land. 


Mr. CHURCHILL promised to bear 
the point in mind. 


Repatriation of Chinese from the 
Transvaal. 


Mr. W. T. WILSON (Lancashire, 
Westhoughton) : I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
can state the number of Chinese who 
were repatriated from South Africa 
during the year 1907. 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: The numbers Mr. CHURCHILL said the question 
repatriated were :— had received a great deal of considera- 


During the first quarter - - 1,188 tion, and it was one on which great 
During the second quarter - 1.947 | differences of opinion existed. He could 
During the third quarter - - 5.05] | not say at the present moment whether 


any change would be made. He did not 

Jie think any new matters would be brought 
Total for the twelve months - 19,062 | t9 notice other than those set out in the 
despatches of the late Colonial Secretary. 


During the fourth quarter - - 10,876 





Mr. MYER (Lambeth, N.): May I Crown Agents’ Reserve Funds. 

ask whether these Chinese have been| MR. CLAUDE HAY: I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether a sum of a quarter of a million 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Yes, Sir. Up sterling or thereabouts is now held by 
to the present their places have been | the Crown Agents ; and, if so, how that 
much more than filled by native labour | money is invested, by whom administered, 
- sii _ "| and under what check. 


replaced by native labour ? 





} 
RR Sar a, | Mr. CHURCHILL : The Office Reserve 
Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, Hox- | Fund of the Crown Agents, to which I 
ton): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary | presume the hon. Member refers, 
of State for the Colonies whether the| amounted on 31st December last to 
Secretary of State is satisfied with the | £431,310. It is intended to provide for 
existing constitution and administra-/| the pensions of the Crown Agents and 
tion of the Office of the Crown Agents | their staff, and to cover deficiencies in 
for the Colonies; what are the arrange-|the income of the office which mav be 
ments and conditions under which clerks | caused by fluctuations of business. It 
enter this office; whether they undergo | js invested in securities approved by the 
a competitive examination conducted | Secretary of State, in the names of the 
by the Civil Service Commissioners, as | Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
in the case of other Government depart- | for the Colonies and the Crown Agents. 
ments; and, if not, will he say why! The Crown Agents are charged with its 
this is not done. | management and application under the 
direction of the Secretary of State. It 
Mr. CHURCHILL: The hon. Member} forms a part of the accounts of the 
is no doubt aware of the exhaustive | Crown Agents, which are audited by the 
inquiry instituted in 1901 by the right | Comptroller and Auditor-General. 
hon. Member for West Birmingham and | 
of the views expressed in a published Australian Wages Board. 
despatch of 26th February, 1904, which; Mr. GOOCH: I beg to ask the Secre- 
emanated from the late Colonial Secre- | tary of State for the Home Department 
tary. The Secretary of State informs | when Mr. Aves’ Report on Wages Boards 
me that he accepts generally the position | in Australia will be printed. 
assumed by his predecessors with regard 
to the office of the Crown Agents. The THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
clerks in the office are not Civil Servants | raz HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guap- 
and are therefore not subject to the con- | sTronr, Leeds, W.): Mr. Aves informs 
ditions under which Civil Servants enter | me that he hopes to complete his Report 
the Service. They are nominated by | early next month. 
the Crown Agents who are responsible | 
for their selection and for the adequate | Prosecution for Blasphemy. 
performance of their duties. | Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, S.): I 
| heg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Mr. CLAUDE HAY was understood |the Home Department whether the 
to ask if the right hon. Gentleman would | pending prosecution of Mr. Harry Boulter 
consider the propriety of nny aceige upon a charge of blasphemy is being 
in this matter. conducted at the expense of the Treasury ; ; 
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and, if so, upon whose authority the pro- 
ceedings were initiated. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The proceedings | 


were initiated by the Commissioner of 
Police with my approval, and the cost 
will be borne by the Police Fund. The 
case is sub judice, but I may, I think, 
go so far as to say that the prosecution 
is not undertaken in respect to matters 


of religious belief and opinion, but solely | 


in respect to the decencies of public 
speech in a public place, and the preser- 
vation of the public peace. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether he will 
also direct his attention to certain 
writings of the right hon. Gentleman, 
the Secretary of State for India and 
other fashionable agnostics——([Cries of 


* Order.” 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware 
that those writings are likely to lead to 
any breach of the peace. 


Imported Meat. 

Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
On behalf of the hon. Member for the 
Rye Division of Sussex, I beg to ask 
the President of the Local Government 
Board what steps, if any, are being 
taken to remove the danger to the public 
health arising from imported meat, and 
to carry out the recommendations con- 
tained in Dr. Buchanan’s recent Report 
on the subject. 


Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Jonn 


Burns, Battersea): I have caused 
regulations to be prepared under the 
Public Health (Regulations as to Food) 
Act of last session dealing with the 
subjects referred to in Dr. Buchanan’s 
Report, and I am now in communication 
with the other Departments concerned 
with regard to them. 


Milk Supply. 

Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Prime 
Minister if, in view of the widespread 
anxiety existing in many parts of the 
country, he will cause a full inquiry 
to be made into the question of the 
supply of milk in relation to public 
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| health before any legislation is intro- 
| duced. 


| 

| Mr. JOHN BURNS: Perhaps I 
may be allowed to answer this Question, 
The Government are desirous that there 
should be legislation with regard to 
milk supply during the present session, 
and I could not promise further inquiry 
before introducing a Bill on the subject, 


Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford): Is it a fact that the chief defect 
in the milk supply of this country is 
a want of supply at all ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Parcel Postmen’s Pay. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster-General at what rate the 
work of men specially employed to carry 
parcels at times of great pressure, such as 
Christmas, is paid for in town and 
country. 


THe POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): In the case of London the rate of 
pay to casual assistants acting as postmen 
and porters in connection with letter 
and parcel mails was raised by me last 
Christmas from 20s. to 24s. a week, or 
to 6d. an hour. Sixpence may be now 
taken likewise as a fayly general rate 
for the provinces, but the payments 
vary according to local conditions. 


Postmen’s Compassionate Allowances. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster-General whether his attention 
has been called to the case of a Hackney 
postman who, after thirty years service, 
died whilst stamping letters; whether, 
under the Superannuation Acts, there 
is no power to grant a compassionate 
allowance to the man’s widow, who is in 
distressful circumstances ; and whether 
he will consider the desirableness of so 
amending the Acts as to cover such a case 
in future. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The Super- 
annuation Acts make no provision for the 
widows of deceased civil servants, and I 
have not any public funds at my disposal 
enabling me to make any grant to the 
widow of the postman to whom the hon, 
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Member refers. The Rowland Hill Fund, 
to whom the case was represented, have, 
I am glad to learn, made a grant to the 
widow. The question of amending the 
Acts is not one which falls within the 
province of my Department. 


Questions. 


Mr. J. WARD: Arising out of that 
Answer may I ask the right hon. Gentle- 
man whether the Committee on Postal 
Servants did not make some recommend- 
ation dealing with cases of this kind. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : This comes 
within what is known as the Courtney 
scheme, and, if it is accepted, the widows 
in cases like this would be provided for. 


Me. J. WARD asked if all the Hobhouse 


Committee’s recommendations had been | 


adopted except this particular one. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : AsI did not 


know this question was going to be raised | 


I have not refreshed my memory by look- 


ing up the Report, but I rather think the | 
Committee pointed out that this was a | 
matter which did not concern the Post | 


Office alone but all the Civil Service, and 


that they were not in a position to deal | 


with it. I believe the views of the Civil 
Service have been taken as to the desira- 


bility of adopting the Courtney scheme ; 


that a majority decided in favour of it and 
that the matter is now under consideration 
by the Treasury. 


Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY (Paddington, 
N.): Is it not the case that in Germany 
the widows of civil servants are provided 
for? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Yes. 


Mr. J. WARD: Can the right hon. 


Gentleman say what was the result of the 
vote taken on this question ¢ 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I under- 
stand that so far as the Post Office is 
concerned there was a very large majority 
in favour of the proposal to adopt the 


Courtney scheme, but I do not remember | 
the result so far as other branches of the 


Civil Service were concerned ; I believe, 
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Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools. 
Sir FRANCIS CHANNING 
(Northamptonshire, E.): I beg to ask 
the President of the Board of Education 
whether he has now considered the 
| position of assistant masters in secondary 
schools, as declared in the judgment 
|on the Richmond school case; and 
| whether he will secure by legislation 
| that such teachers should have reasonable 
| notice in case of dismissal and an appeal 
|to some public authority, before whom 
'the dismissed teacher should have the 
| right of urging his case in person, or by 
| his representative. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
|mouthshire, N.): This matter is engaging 
| the earnest consideration of the Board, 
and the question of legislation is before 
them, but I am not in a position at 
present to make any statement on the 
subject. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial. 

Sir W. J. COLLINS: I beg to ask 
the First Commissioner of Works whether 
he can now state the date by which it is 
expected that the Queen Victoria 
Memorial will be completed. 


THe FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Harcourt, Lancashire, 
Rossendale): The lower part of the 
Memorial, including fountain basins and 
bas-reliefs will, I hope, be finished and 
open before Whitsuntide. I cannot yet 
say when the whole Memorial will 
be completed as this depends partly on 
| the supply and delivery of the marble. 


| Agricultural Holdings. 

Mr. BOWLES: On behalf of the hon, 
Member for the Rye Division of Sussex. 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for South 
| Somerset, as representing the President 


‘of the Board of Agriculture whether 


Bills to consolidate the Agriculture 
Holdings Act and the Small Holdings 
Act will be introduced this session. 


Tue TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir Enwarp StracHey, Somer- 


| setshir>, 8.): Bills for the purpose are ina 


however, that the Treasury has under 

2 3 P | 
consideration the steps necessary to give | forward state of preparation and we 
effect to the scheme. ‘hope that they may be introduced and 
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passed into law, with the general consent 
of the House, at a very early date. 


Potato Disease. 

Mr. ROGERS (Wiltshire, Devizes) : 
I beg to ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether the 
Board is aware that a new and destructive | 
disease of potatoes, known as black scab 
(chrysophalyctis endobiotiea), has lately | 
been introduced into Great Britain, and 
that outbreaks have now 
nine counties ; 
aware that the disease is now being 
disseminated by seed potatoes from the | 
affected area; and whether the Board, | 
in order to prevent the disease spread- | 
ing throughout the country and being | 
introduced into Ireland, will deal at 
once with the matter under the powers 
conferred on them by the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Act, 1907. 


Sim EDWARD STRACHEY: The | 
disease to which my hon. friend refers | 
was first observed in England in 1901, 
and it has since spread to many districts, 
chiefly in the North-west of England and 
in North Wales. A leaflet on the sub- 
ject both in English and Welsh has been 
widely distributed. I shall be glad to | 
send some copies to my hon. friend. 
The possibility of taking action against 
the disease under the Destructive Insects 
and Pests Act, 1907, is under considera- 
tion. 


Inspectors of Scottish Schools. 

Mr. CROMBIE (Kincardineshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
how many of the twenty-five senior 
and ten junior inspectors of schools 
hold diplomas in the Theory and Practice 
of Education from any British university ; 
and whether it is the intention of the 
Department to ask those not so qualified 
to undergo a period of training. 


THe SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Srncuatr, Forfarshire): So far as 
is known no inspector in the service of 
the Department holds a diploma of the 
kind mentioned. Such diplomas, so far 
as the Scottish universities are concerned, 
are of recent institution, and the universi- 
ties granting them have now discon- 
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tinued their issue, following upon the 
institution of the provincial committees 
for the training of teachers. It is not 
the intention of the Department to 
ask any inspector in actual service— 
all of whom have had experience in 
| teaching before appointment—to under- 
| go a period of training. Adequate train- 
|ing as well as sufficient experience in 
teaching will be a condition of future 
appointments. 


Case of James Larkin. 
Mr. GEORGE CLARK (Belfast, N.) : 
|I beg to ask the Attorney-General for 
Ireland if it is intended to proceed further 
| with the trial of the indictment against 
James Larkin, in which a Dublin jury 
recently disagreed. 


| THe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
|TRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, 
| Exchange) : The reply is in the negative. 


Irish Government Appointments— Case of 
Mr. Ennis. 
| Capratn CRAIG (Down, E.): I beg 
| to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
| Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 
| state what were the several employments 
|and occupations of Mr. Ennis prior to 
and at the time of his recent appointment 


| as Registrar of the Court of Appeal, the 
| qualifications required in cases of such 


appointments, and the salary attached 
to the office. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.) Mr. 
Ennis has not been appointed recently 
to any office, and is not the Registrar 
of the Court of Appeal. Thirteen years 
ago he was appointed to be one of the 
Registrars of the Chancery Division and 
he still fills that office. The Judge under 
whom he acts writes that it would be 
impossible to have a more capable, loyal, 
or zealous officer. No qualitications for 
the appointment of registrar are pre- 
scribed by statute. Mr. Ennis was a 
practising barrister at the date of his 
appointment and had for the preceding 
two and a half years held the post of 
private secretary to the Lord Chancellor. 
The salary attached to the office of 
Registrar in Chancery is £1,000 per 
annum. 
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Irish Local Government Inspectors. Mr. BIRRELL: On 24th November 

Caprain CRAIG: I beg to ask the last two shots were fired in a field at 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant Kilmore at a time when three men were 
of Ireland whether he can state what | Passing along the road. A man_ was 
were the several employments and occu- arrested and taken before the resident 
pations of Mr. MacSweeney prior to | Magistrate, who refused informations. 
and at the time of his recent appointment There was no evidence to show that the 
as Local Government Board Inspector, | shots were fired at the men. 
the qualifications required in cases of 
such appointments, and the salary Mount Butler Outrage. 
attached to the office. : | Mr. STAVELEY-HILL: I beg to ask 

| the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 

I beg also to ask the Chief Secre- | tenant of Ireland whether he has received 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland | the police report that four head of cattle 
whether he can state what were the | grazing on the Mount Butler lands, and 
several employments and occupations of | belonging to Mr. D. Keesham, were 
Mr. Cosgrove prior to and at the time | mutilated by having their tails cut off ; 
of his recent appointment as temporary and whether any arrests have been 
Local Government Board Inspector, | made. 
the qualifications required in cases of | 
such appointments, and the salary! Mr. BIRRELL : A. police report as 
attached to the office. “ | to the offence referred to in the Question 

|was received in the month of October 


Mr. BIRRELL: Prior to and at the ‘last, when the matter occurred. The 
time of his appointment as temporary | fence was committed at night. No 
inspector under the Local Government | #!¥ests were made. 

Board, Mr. MacSweeney was a journalist. | 
9 sYaie 4 : S AUS. | - Pa 7 . es . 

Mr. Cosgrove, who is a member of the | Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.): Is it not 
4, | # common practice for ladies and gentle- 


Trish Bar, was also a journalist. As | in thi hee t off the tail 
regards the qualifications for the post ;™&™ ™ this countty to cut om the tals 


of temporary inspector I would refer to | of their dogs and horses ? 
my Answer to the hon. Member for | ‘ 
North Leitrim on 17th April last. The | [No Answer was returned.] 
maximum salary of the office is £500 a | 
year. Missing Crown Jewels. 
| Captain CRAIG : I beg to ask the Chief 

Mr. W. MOORE (Armagh, N.) : In re- |Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
gard to the qualification of these gentlemen | Iteland whether the Crown jewels and 
I should like to ask if the right hon. | other property lost from Dublin Castle 
Gentleman has seen the complaint of | hve been recovered ; and can he state 
the Freeman’s Journal, which suggests | 1 whose keeping they were during the 
that he has used the power of the Govern- | time they were mislaid. 


ment to bribe for their service these | p 
excellent officials 2 | Mr. BIRRELL: The stolen jewels 


| have not been recovered. 
Mr. BIRRELL: No, sir. | 
| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 8.) : 
’ | Having regard to the stupendous crime, 
__ Kilmore Outrage. | will the Chief Secretary proclaim Dublin 
Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Staffordshire, | Castle? It is the only disturbed area 
Kingswinford) : I beg to ask the Chief | in Ireland. 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | 
Ireland whether he is aware that on| Clare County Court Judge. 
26th November three men were fired| CaprainCRAIG : I beg to ask the Chief 
at from behind a hedge in the townland | Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
of Kilmore, County Clare, as they were | Ireland whether he can state what were 
driving along a road; and whether| the several employments and occupa- 
any arrests have been made. tions of Mr. Bodkin prior to andjat the 
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time of his recent appointment as County 
Court Judge of Clare, the qualifications 
required in cases of such appointments, 
and the salary attached to the office. 


(Questions. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The qualification 
prescribed by Statute for the position of 
County Court Judge and Chairman of 
Quarter Sessions in Ireland is that the 
person to be appointed shall be a prac- 
tising barrister-at-law of ten years stand- 
ing at the least, who shall have actually 
practised ten years in His Majesty’s 
Superior Courts in Dublin, and shall 
not at the time of his appointment to 
such office have retired from such prac- 
tice. Mr. Bodkin possessed this quali- 
fication, and I do not propose to make 
enquiry as to any employment in which 
he may have engaged outside his pro- 
fessional practice. The salary attached 
to the office is £1,400 a year. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) : 
Is it a fact that Mr. Bodkin has also 
been employed by the Freeman’s Journal 
as leader writer during the last three or 
four years ? 


Mr. BIRRELL : T have no information 
as to who writes articles in Irish news- 
papers. It is a subject to which I am 
totally indifferent, but J see no reason 
why a Member of the Bar should not be 
employed to write leading articles in any 
respectable newspaper. 


Mr CHARLES CRAIG: May IJ ask 


the right hon. Gentleman whether he 
has ascertained if it is a fact that Mr. 
Bodkin has been chief leader writer 
—nothing else—for a number of years, 
and has not held a brief during that 
period ? 


, Mr. BIRRELL: I believe that is not 
so, and must refer the hon. and gallant 
Member to the illiterate gentleman of 
the county of Clare, who seems to know 


more about it than I do. 


Mr. MOORE: What made the illit- 
erate gentleman make an affidavit for the 
Government at the end of the case ? 
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Leitrim Extra Police Charges. 

Mr. MOORE: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if he is aware that the Leitrim 
County Council refused to pay the demand 
of the receiver of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary for £322 for extra police in that 
county up to 30th September, 1907 ; and 
if the Government intend to enforce 
payment of this claim by deduction from 
grants or otherwise. 








Mr. BIRRELL: On 18th December 
last the Leitrim County Council passed a 
resolution protesting against the levy of 
the amount referred to in the Question. 
Since that date the statutory certificate 
which is a condition precedent to the 
recovery of the amount, has been issued, 
and this will come before the council at 
their next meeting. If the council 
should refuse to pay, the necessary steps 
for the recovery of the amount will be 
taken in due course. 


Irish Poor Law Administration. 
Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH  (Fer- 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 




















Mr. BIRRELL: A pint of porter. 


of Ireland whether it is intended 
to introduce any legislation during 
the present session to give effect to 
the Report of the Commission on the 
Irish Poor Law Administration, and in 
particular to deal with the grievances of 
the Irish Poor Law medical officers. 


Mr. BIRRELL: It is the intention of 
the Government to introduce legislation 
to amend the Irish Poor Laws, but I 
cannot hold out any hope that an oppor- 
tunity will arise during the current 
session. 


Irish Criminal Statistics. 

Mr. MOONEY (Newry): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland if his attention has been called 
to the fact that in the Judicial Statistics 
(Ireland), 1906 (Part I., Criminal Statis- 
tics), a new classification has been adopted 
and a new table inserted, under the 
heading Quasi-Criminal Offences, such 
offences being described as frequently 
leading up to more serious crimes; 18 
he aware that the offences described 
under this head are of a non-indictable 
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character, comprising such cases as | 


offences against sanitary laws, mainten- 
ance orders, orders under The Employers’ | 
and Workmen Act, 1875, unsound meat, 
Infectious Disease Act, dog licences, | 
dangerous and _ neglected structures, | 
amounting in all to 21,979 applications, 


and that in the English and Scottish | 
statistics such cases as these are not | 


described as quasi-criminal, but are 
collected in the civil statistics; and, 
whether, in view of the fact that the | 
insertion of these offences in the Criminal | 
Statistics (Ireland) may give rise to a 
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Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether the 
| Estates Commissioners have received a 
claim for reinstatement from Matthew 
| Twomey, evicted tenant on the Colthurst 
| | estate, Ballyvourney ; ; and will this claim 
| be inquired into before the final inspection 
of the estate takes place. 


| Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
/missioners received upwards of a year 
| ago an application for reinstatement 
| from the evicted tenant named, and after 
| due i inquiry decided that they could take 
| no action in the case. 


false estimate of the amount of crime in | 


Ireland, he will take steps to ensure that | 


in the next volume of statistics issued the 
ordinary practice will be adhered to, and 
offences such as described above be | 
placed in the volume of civil statistics, as | 
is the practice in England and Scotland. | 


Mr. BIRRELL: The hon. Member’s 


Question is founded upon a misappre- | 
About the year | 


hension of the facts. 
1892, the then Home Secretary appointed 
a Committee to revise the criminal por- 
tion of the Judicial Statistics of England 
and Wales, and, in accordance with the 
recommendations of this Committee, 
a new table was inserted in the statistics 
showing proceedings in quasi-criminal 
matters in courts of summary juris- 
diction. In the year 1895 a precisely 
similar table was embodied in the Irish 
statistics. The same plan has since 
been followed in both countries. If 
the hon. Member will refer to the Judicial 
statistics, England and Wales, 
(Part I. Criminal Statistics), he will find 
in Table XIV. the precise counterpart 
of the Irish table referred to in the 
Question. 


In reply to Mr. ARNoLD-Foster (Croy- 
don)— 


Mr. BIRRELL said the table referred 
to quasi-criminal matters dealt with in 
courts of summary jurisdiction. 


Mr. MOONEY was understood to ask 


if the non-taking out of a dog licence was | 


treated in the table as a criminal offence. | 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will look into that. 


Colthurst Estate Evicted Tenant. 
Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 


1905 | 


Naas Cattle-Drive. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) : 
|I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
| Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
‘several policemen were injured in re- 
sisting a cattle-drive at Naas on 20th 
| January ; and whether any persons were 
| arrested. 


Mr. BIRRELL: About one o'clock 
in the morning of 20th January a police 
patrol of two men found a party of thirty- 
five men in the act of driving cattle off 
a farm near Naas. The police en- 
deavoured to identify the offenders and, 
while doing so, were assaulted and 
knocked down, but not seriously injured. 
No person has been arrested. 


Gort Outrages. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he has been furnished 
with particulars of two shooting outrages 
in the Gort district on 9th January; and 
whether the- perpetrators have been 
discovered. 


I beg also to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he has received particulars of a shooting 
outrage at Garryland, near Gort, on 8th 
January ; and whether the police have 
made any arrests in connection with this 
occurrence. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The hon. Member 
| appears to have inverted the dates of the 
| offences referred to in these two questions. 
| The offence of the 8th January was the 
‘subject of a question which the hon. 
Member put to me yesterday, namely, 
the firing at men who were felling trees 
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on Lord Gough’s property near Gort. 
On the night of 9th January shots were 
fired through the window of a room in 
Garryland Lodge, near Gort, and at the 
same time shots were fired at an engine- 
driver’s hut at that place. In the 
absence of evidence, it has not been 
possible to make any arrests. 


Loughrea Outrage. 
#® Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
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of Ireland whether he is aware that at | 
| back in his place again. 


Loughrea, on 8th January, the house of a 
labourer was attacked and two shots 


fired through the window ; and whether | 
any arrests took place in connection | 
| CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Stirling Burghs): 


with the outrage. 


Mr. BIRRELL: On 7th January 
two shots were fired through the window 
of the house of Michael Callanan, labourer, 
Loughrea. The police have so far been 


unable to procure evidence which would | 


justify an arrest. 


Labourers Act in Ulster. 

Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he could 
state the number of applications received 
under the Labourers Act, and the 
number sanctioned by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, in the various counties in 
Ulster up to the end of December last ; 
and the number of applications received, 
and the numbers approved of, for the 
provinces of Munster, Leinster, and 
Connaught, for the same term. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Answer to this 
Question comprises long tabular state- 
ments of figures, and with the hon. 
Member’s permission I will circulate a 
printed Answer with the Votes. 


Irish Post Offices. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH: I beg 
to ask the Postmaster-General how many 
instances there are in Ireland of post offices 
on licensed premises ; and has the number 
been increased or diminished since Ist 
January, 1906. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am ob- 
taining the information desired by the 
hon. Member and will forward it to him 
in the course of a few days. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Hague Conference. 

Mr. BOWLES : I beg to ask the First 
Lord ofthe Treasury whether before signify- 
ing the adherence of this country to the 
decision of The Hague Peace Conference 
to establish an international Court of 
Naval Prize, His Majesty’s Government 
intend to submit to this House, for its 
debate and decision thereon, the altera- 
tions thus proposed to be made in the 
Law of Nations as hitherto administered 
in this country. May I say we are all 
glad to see the right hon. Gentleman 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Sir H. 


Thank you. I am advised that material 
changes will be necessary in our Home 
and Colonial Municipal Prize Laws before 
effect can be given to this Convention. 
His Majesty’s Government hold them- 
selves free to sign the Convention at any 
time, but it would be proper that the 


| legislation to effect these changes should 











be sanctioned by Parliament before the 
Convention is ratified. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, St. 
Augustine’s), who took the opportunity 
to associate himself with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Norwood in -expressing the 
pleasure with which they saw the right 
hon. Gentleman back in his place, asked 
the Prime Minister, in the event of the 
debate on the Address being concluded 
this week, what would be the business on 
Monday next. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
As far as we can estimate, it will be possi- 
ble, and therefore desirable, to bring the 
discussion on the Address to an end 
on Thursday night. As the right hon. 
Gentleman’s question refers to next week, 
perhaps I might ask him to repeat the 
question on Thursday, which is the usual 
day for giving information as to the 
business of the following week. 4;. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman, before*finally de- 
ciding to close the debate on the Address 
on Thursday, would consider three 
Motions to which the Opposition attached 
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of the hop-growing industry. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
We have no desire to shut out the Motions 
to which the right hon. Gentleman refers ; 
but, in the interests of the general con- 
venience, we think it would be right that 
the debate on the Address should be 
finished on Thursday night. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) 
pressed the right hon. Gentleman to allow 
at all events the question of the status 
of the Board of Trade to be raised. He 
assured the right hon. Gentleman that 
this was a matter on which immense in- 
terest was taken by the local authorities 
throughout the country. 


Mr. J. WARD reminded the Prime 
Minister that on the very first night of 
the session the debate could not be kept 
going the allotted time, and that last 
night the House was almost counted out. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
That, Sir, is the other side of the picture, 
which it is the duty of the Government to 
keep in view. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 





Percy Archer Clive, esquire, for the 
| County of Hereford (Southern or Ross 
| Division). 

£ NEW BILLS. 

‘ CORONERS’ INQUESTS (RAILWAY 

i FATALITIES) BILL. 

4 =6* To amend the Law as to Coroners’ 
= 


Inquests in the case of Fatal Accidents 
fj on Railways, and for purposes relating 
7 thereto,” presented by Sir Francis Chan- 


ning; supported by Mr. Bell, Sir Charles 
5 Schwann, Mr. Hudson, Mr. Charles 
4 Nicholson, Mr. Tomkinson, and Mr. 


Massie; to be read a second time upon 
] Friday, 8th May, and to be printed. 
[Bill 34.] 


TELEGRAPH (CONSTRUCTION) BILL. 
“To amend the Telegraph Acts, 1863 
to 1907, with respect to the construction 


{4 FEBRUARY 1908} 


very considerable importance—the ques- | 
tions of a Minister of Commerce, the in- 
cidence of local taxation, and the state 
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and maintenance of Telegraphic lines 
for Telephonic and other Telegraphic 
| purposes,” presented by Mr. Sydney 
Buxton; to be read a second upon 
Thursday, and to be printed. [Bill 35.} 


SCOTTISH LAND BILL. 

“To establish a Department of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries in 
Scotland, and to amend the Law relating 
to agricultural holdings and allotments in 

Scotland,” presented by Sir Edward 
Tennant; supported by Mr. Munro 

| Ferguson ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 21st February, and to be printed. 
[Bill 36.] 


FEUS AND BUILDING LEASES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to Feus 
and Leases for Building in Scotland,” 
presented by Mr. Findlay; supported by 
Sir Andrew Torrance, Mr. Eugene Wason, 
Mr. Beale, Mr. Hodge, Mr. John Deans 
Hope, Mr. Laidlaw, Mr. Menzies, Mr 
Murray Macdonald, and Mr. Dundas 
White ; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 14th February, and to be printed. 

, {Bill 37.) 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT (TRANSFER OF 
POWERS OF STANDING JOINT COM- 
MITTEES) BILL. 

“To transfer to County Councils in 
England and Wales the powers and 
duties of the Standing Joint Committees,” 
presented by Mr. Trevelyan; supported 
by Mr. Brigg and Mr. Adkins; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, Ist May, 


and to be printed. [Bill 38.] 


CORONERS’ INQUESTS BILL. 

“To dispense with the compulsory 
viewing of bodies on the holding of 
Coroners’ Inquests,” presented by Mr. 
Higham ; supported by Mr. Luke White, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Summerbell, 
Mr. Toulmin, and Mr. Cameron; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, 3rd 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 39.] 


BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT BILL. 

‘To amend The Ballot Act, 1872, and 
to provide for the taking of a second 
ballot at parliamentary and other elec- 
tions,” presented by Mr. Higham; sup- 
ported by Mr. Dunn, Mr. Rowlands, Dr. 
| Shipman, Mr. Clough, Sir Maurice Levy, 
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and Mr. Fenwick; to be read a second 
time upon Friday, 24th April, and to be 
printed. [Bill 40.] 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to the 
Superannuation of the Police,” presented 
by Mr. Samuel Roberts; to be read a 


second time upon Friday, and to be! 


printed. [Bill 41.] 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 


“*To amend The Infant Life Protection | 


Act, 1897,” presented by Mr. Staveley- 
Hill; supported by Mr. Lee, Mr. Hay, 
Mr. Hills, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, and 
Mr. Nicholls; to be read a second time 


upon Tuesday, 10th March, and to be. 


printed. [Bill 42.] 


DAYLIGHT SAVING BILL. 


“To promote the earlier use of Day- 
light in certain months yearly; and for 
other purposes relating thereto,” pre- 
sented by Mr. Robert Pearce ; supported 
by Sir William Bull and Mr. Horinman ; 
to be read a second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 43.] 





THE LISBON MURDERS. 
RESOLUTION OF SYMPATHY. 

Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose of 
moving the Resolution which stands in 
my name on the Paper with regard to 
the terrible catastrophe which has just 
occurred in Lisbon. It runs as follows : 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty to convey to His Majesty 
the expression of the indignation and 
deep concern with which this House has 
learned the assassination of His Majesty’s 
ancient ally and friend His Majesty 
the King of Portugal and the Algarves, 
and of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Braganza; and to pray His Majesty 
that he will be graciously pleased to 
express to His Majesty the present 


King, on the part of this House, his | 
| high a place in his country, know, and 


faithful Commons, their abhorrence of 
the crime and their sympathy with the 
Royal Family of Portugal and with the 


people of that country.” Sir, it will well-wishers and keener sympathisers 


be difficult, if not impossible, to find 
words adequate to express the horror 


and indignation with which the news 


{CUMMONS} 
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| of this mad, revolting crime was received 
| throughout the civilised world. And 
'I think the House will agree entirely 
{with me when I say that there are 
|reasons which make that feeling even 
/more intense, and cause a more genuine 
commingling with it, of regret and sym- 
pathy in this country than anywhere 
else. The scene indeed I helieve, 
almost without parallel in history. The 
main street of a great city is filled on a 
quiet afternoon with the usual crowd 
of peaceable and busy citizens. A 
carriage drives up containing the mem- 
bers of the Royal Family on their way 
to resume residence in their home in 
the capital—a family conspicuous for 
the qualities of affability, accessibility to 
all, and for the affection with which 
| they are regarded bv all who come in 
' contact with them. Suddenly an assault 
is made by a group of assassins, and the 
King, the manly, friendly, kindly King, 
a man of high intelligence and of great 
accomplishment, a man devoted to his 
people and to his duty, is smitten to death 
as he sits, and together with him his 
son, so full of youthful hope and promise. 
Such a scene brings shame upon the 
human race, and that shame is only, 
alas! partially redeemed by the calm 
courage displayed by a noble woman. 
It is no wonder that this foul deed has 
been regarded with execration every- 
where; but, as I have said, there are 
reasons in this country why it should 
particularly and peculiarly concern us. 
For Portugal is our traditional friend— 
the traditional friend of the British 
people. The King was the close ally and 
the undoubted friend of our Sovereign, 
and the stricken Queen was born and 
brought up within our shores; and if 
it is not too much to say, I think I may 
be permitted to do so, that in a large 
part of her associations and in her heart’s 
affections and sympathies, she may be 
said to be English. We wish to let 
the widowed Queen know, we wish to 
let the young King, summoned amid 
such tragic circumstances to take 80 


18, 


we wish the whole people of Portugal to 
|} know, that nowhere are there better 


with them than in this House of Commons. 
| It is for that purpose I move this 
| Resolution. 
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Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, St.| Resolved, Nemine Contradicente, That 
Augustine’s): I rise, Sir, according to | an humble Address be presented to His 
precedent, to second the Resolution | Majesty to convey to His Majesty the 
moved by the Prime Minister. I am | expression of the indignation and deep 
sure that the Prime Minister has given | concern with which this House has 
expression to the universal feeling of | learned the assassination of His Majesty’s 
indignation which exists in this House | ancient ally and friend His Majesty the 
at the dastardly crime which has caused | King of Portugal and the Algarves, 
the death of the King of Portugal and | and of His Royal Highness the Duke 
of the Duke of Braganza, the Heir-| of Braganza; and to pray His Majesty 
Apparent. It would not be necessary | that he will be graciously pleased to 
to add anything to the eloquent language | express to His Majesty the present 
which has been used by the Prime | King, on the part of this House, his 
Minister were it not that I am anxious | faithful Commons, their abhorrence of 
to emphasise the unanimity which pre- | the crime and their sympathy with the 
vails in this House of abhorrence of the | Royal Family of Portugal and with the 
crime, of its sympathy with the Royal | people of that country.—(Sir Henry 
family of Portugal, and with the people | Campbell-Bannerman.) 
of that country. Nowhere in the world | 
will these cruel and senseless assassina-| To be presented by Privy Councillors 
tions be viewed with greater indignation | and Members of His Majesty’s House- 
than in this country. Not only was | hold. 

King Carlos related to our Royal Family, | een 

not only was his Royal Consort born | 

in this country, but he had made him-| KING’S SPEECH (MOTION FOR AN 

self a familiar, and I may say a popular, ADDRESS). 

figure to many of our citizens, at all| Order read, for resuming Adjourned 

events in the Metropolis. By his general | Debate on Amendment [3rd February] 

intelligence, by his manly bearing, by | to Main Question [29th January], “ That 

his genial courtesy, by his true sportsman- | an humble Address be presented to His 

ship, and by his loyalty and his unswerv- | Majesty, as followeth— 

ing friendship to this country, shown | 
during the whole period of his reign, he | 








“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


had cemented that traditional alliance| “‘ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful 
4 between the two countries which no | 2nd loyal subjects, the Commons of the 


— 


| passing cloud of misunderstanding ever | United Kingdom of Great Britain and 


unsettled, which proved to be so ad- | Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg 
vantageous to this country, and which t leave to offer our humble thanks to Your 


itis the desire of every patriotic English- | Majesty for the gracious Speech which 


man long to maintain. We deplore the , Your Majesty has addressed to both 
J loss which Portugal has sustained, and | Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. Lehmann.) 
|we express by this Resolution our) 


Sere oa gta 


earners 


7 out in its fullest measure to the Queen of 


abhorrence of the crime which brought it | Which Amendment was— 
about—a crime which is as brutal as it is | “At the end of the Question, to add the 


ueless. Our heartfelt sympathy goes | words, * But humbly express our regret that 

¥ 4 Your Majesty’s advisers have failed to refer to 
: the increase of agrarian crime and disorder in 
Portugal, whose splendid courage we | Ireland, or to give any assurance as to the 
must all admire, to Portugal’s new | adoption of measures for the better protection 


4 Monarch, Manuel II., on whose shoulders | of the lives and properties of Your Majesty’s 







te i a di Paar | subjects, and for the repression of lawlessness 
0 early an age an In SO tragic 4 | and intimidation in that part of Your Majesty’s 
manner the burden of kingdom has | Dominions.’ ”—(Mr. Long.) 


been so suddenly placed. We trust that. 
ill that stands in Portugal for good, Question again proposed, “ That those 
government may rally round the youthful | words be there added.” 

King, who has with so much touching 

candour admitted his want of knowledge | *Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
and experience, and has appealed to his | In the observations I was making last 
statesmen for guidance and advice. night when by the rules of this House the 
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debate stood adjourned, I was dealing 
with the condition of Ireland and the 
attitude of the Chief Secretary in regard to 
it. This afternoon, if I may,'I wish 
to allude to the statement made not 
many days ago by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer when he put this question— 
“What is the charge, after all, against 
the Chief Secretary?” But it is not a 
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charge ag inst the Chief Secretary alone | 


by any means—but against his colleagues 


{COMMONS} 
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January that fifty animals were taken 
out of farm buidings on one occasion 
and driven away, and this in spite of all 
|the declarations and pledges given by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
members of the Cabinet. Did the right 
| hon. Gentleman the Chief Secretary say 
that that was an inaccurate statement ¢ 





Mr. BIRRELL: I said I had not 
heard of the transaction. 


in the Cabinet as well. The Foreign Sec- | 


retary and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had announced their unreserved support of 
the Chief Secretary, not only for what he 
had done in Ireland, but for everything 
that he had abstained from doing, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer took opportunity on that 
occasion to utter some very valiant words 
of his own with regard to cattle-driving 
in Ireland and the action to be taken 
with regard to it. For not only did he 
denounce cattle-driv ing itself in scathing 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: It is very strange, 
and I am afraid the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s information as to cattle-driving is 
not all that we could wish. I take it 
from the charge of one of the Judges 
in Ireland, and it is confirmed by hon. 
Gentlemen who are well informed on 
these matters — from gentlemen who, 
| when many months ago they warned 
the Chief Secretary as to the then con- 
dition of Ireland and what it would lead 
to, were derided and ridiculed by him. 


terms, he spoke of it as one of the. 


most reprehensible, criminal and mis- 
chievous practices in Ireland at the 
present time ; but he assurred the public 


in emphatic words that—‘“‘It must be | 


put down, and put down it should be.” 


THE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquitn, Fifeshire, E.) 
And it has been, 


*Mr. CHAPLIN :? No, it has not been 
put down, as the right hon. Gentleman 
will learn if he will consult the informa- 
tion available to him as well as to me, and 
certainly by no cction of the Government. 
Cattle-driving, I admit, has undergone 
a considerable lull—with an intention 
which I will not characterise and of 
which I do not know the secret ; but it 
is a fact that almost immediately after 
the right hon. Gentleman made his bold, 
outspoken statement of the intentions 
of the Government his speech was 
followed by a cattle-drive on one of the 
largest scales yet known. I have infor- 
mation, too, before me from sources 
which I am assured can be relied upon, 
showing that not only does cattle- 
driving exist to-day in different parts 
of Ireland, but it has extended from 
animals grazing in the fields to cattle 
which are stored in the homesteads. I 


find it stated in The Times on 30th| be put. down we find that the practice 


Mr. Chaplin, 


Mr. BIRRELL : 
_kind. 


I did nothing of the 


he 
*Mr. CHAPLIN: That is a question 
| of the interpretation to be put upon the 
| language which he used. 


Mr.'BIRRELL: I did not. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: Again I say, it is a 
|matter of opinion, and it is my inter- 
|pretation of his language when he 
| described hon. Gentlemen on this side, 
with far better knowledge of the country 
than himself, as “‘ carrioncrows.” Was 
that ridicule or was it not? At all 
events I am entitled to say this: when 
he took office the Chief Secretary has 
admitted that Ireland was more peaceful 
than at any time during the previous 600 
years, and he ridiculed the men who 
| warned him that he was mistaken in this 
view. But last night he had to come 
down and admit to a crowded House of 
|Commons that the condition of Ireland 
| during his tenure of office has been con- 
| verted from a peaceful condition to one 
'which even he looked upon with grave 
and constant anxiety. And, as I have 
| said, although the Chancellor of the Ex- 
| chequer assured the English public before 
Parliament met that cattle-driving should 
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absolutely untrue. 


of contradicting the statement. 
read the report— 


“At Navan Quarter Sessions, 


{4 FeBruaRyY 1908} 


had been actually extended from grazing 
cattle to stall-fed cattle in the homesteads. 
The right hon. Gentleman says it is 
I hope it is untrue, 
and, if it is, I shall be justified in having | 
raised the question, because it has given | 
the right hon. Gentleman an opportunity 
I will 


yesterday, 
his Honour Judge Curran delivered judgment 
in an application for compensation for malicious 
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no case known of injury having been 
done to animals driven in thisway. But 
to put down cattle-driving is the one 

| thing that the right hon. Gentleman has 

not done; it is the very thing which he 
has abstained altogether fromdoing. That 
is perfectly evident, because it continues 
in a modified degree even still; andI am 
unable to reconcile the declarations 
and the pledges given by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with his unreserved sup- 
port of the Chief Secretary in abstaining 


injury arising out of a cattle-drive which took 
place in County Meath in November last. From 
the evidence it appeared that fifty-nine fat 
cattle, the property of Mr. William McKeever, 
were taken from the stalls where they had been 
penned for three weeks, were driven in various 
directions through the country, and were not 
recovered until the following morning. Judge 
Curran said the act was a most outrageous 


from doing the very thing which he 
undertook and unreservedly promised the 
Government should do. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, however, fell back on 
general disorder in Ireland, and there he 
made the rather ridiculous statement that 
the speech of the Leader of the Opposi- 
















one.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: What was the date of 


the occurrence ? 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: This is reported in 
The date 


The Times of 30th January. 
of the occurrence was November last. 


Mr. ASQUITH was understood to say 


that he was not aware of the occurrence 
at the time he spoke. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN : I apologise if I have 


in any way misquoted the right hon. 
Gentleman. 
the time he made the statement ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: No. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: No. Then the case 
was worse than he supposed, and there 
were additional reasons which he was 
not aware of for his emphatic declaration 
at the time he made it, viz., “that 
itmust be put down, and put down it 
should be,” one reason being that cattle- 
driving has been applied for a long 
time it seems—although the right hon. 
Gentleman has never had the information 
—to cattle in stalls. In this case fifty 
animals had been taken from their stalls 
by violence, and yet we have been told 
by Gentlemen opposite, and some of 
their warm supporters in that part 
of the House [pointing to the Nationalist 
Benches] that cattle-driving is a 
harmless offence, and that there was 


Was not he aware of it at} 


tion on the first night of the debate was 
a caricature of the condition of Ireland. 
I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will find it somewhat difficult when he 
speaks to-night to proveit. I affirm from 
‘the information which is public property 
everywhere, that there has been constant 
open defiance of the law, and almost 
diily contempt of the law in Ireland, and 
‘that the country in that respect is worse 
at the present moment than I ever 
‘remember it. [MINISTERIAL Cries of 
,“Oh!”] Hon. Members say “Oh!” 
| It is true that as regards violent crimes 
,we have not now anything like the 
murders which have been committed in 
Ireland. Are we to wait for wholesale 
murder in that country before the law 
is vindicated and law and order main- 
tained? My observation was limited 
'to this—and I challenge contradiction— 
| that with reg.rd to open, glaring defiance 
end daily contempt of the law in that 
'country, the condition of Ireland was 
/never more grave than it is at the 
present time. The figures given by the 
‘right hon. Gentleman last night were 
in themselves sufficient to contradict 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s asser- 
tion that our statements and the state- 
ments in the Press are caricatures. 
What about the increase in outrages 
by firearms? They have grown enor- 
mously since the time that Ireland was 
represented as being in an exceptionally 
peaceful condition. Why does not the 
right hon. Gentleman try to reply to the 
powerful and able speech of the hon. 
Member for Cambridge University last 
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night ? That speech was plain, frank, 
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and outspoken, and, I believe, absolutely | Curran said that in October last he referred 
Let the Chancellor of the Exchequer | to the persistent and long -continued 
‘conspiracy against certain individuals 
|in the hope that the authorities would 
| put an end to this persecution, and afford 
| those unfortunate people some protection, 
has attempted to reply to it—itis because |I suppose that came under the notice 
| of the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 


true. 
answer that speechifhecan. [Laughter.] 
It is all very well for people to laugh, but 
it is a speech which requires a reply, and 
if it is not replied to—and nobody so far 


it is true and cannot be answered and I 
am justifiedinmy statements. Butifthe 
right hon. Gentleman is not satisfied with 
statements that come from us on this 
side of the House, what has he to say 
of the charges of Judges in Ireland ? 
I am very sure that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be the last man in this 


House to impugn the impartiality or to | 


ridicule the gravity of the statements 
that have been made by the Judges 
in Ireland in their charges to juries. 
[NationaList laughter.] I am quite 
sure that the laughter I hear below the 
Gangway is not joined in by the members 
of His Majesty’s Government. I shall 
wait with great interest to know how 
much or how little of these charges has 
been brought to the attention of the 
members of the Government, apart from 
the Chief Secretary, whose special duty 
it is, to attend to them. I think I have 
seen them all, and statements of greater 
gravity it has never been my misfortune 
to read or consider, during all the years 
I have been in Parliament, although in 
former years I do remember that very 
grave statements came again and again 
from the Judges in Ireland at that time. 
I do not wish to dwell on them at undue 
length, but I must remind right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite that in this particular 
case they are the incriminated parties 
themselves. 
at this moment in 
has been brought against them by my 
right hon. friend, and we naturally 
attribute more importance to the evi- 


dence of the witnesses whom we believe | 


to be absolutely impartial, for they have 
nothing to make them otherwise. 


hon. Gentleman gives to this House in 
defence of his colleagues and himself. 
The Judges have month by month 


depicted the condition of Ireland as going | 
from bad to worse, without the smallest | 


effect whatever on the attitude of the 
Government. In his address to the grand 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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|raised and not a movement had been made 
| by the authorities for the defence and protection 
| of those individuals. 


They are the defendants | 
the action which | 


We | 
give to it more importance than we. 
do to the descriptions which the right | 


| peaceful condition, and how and why is 
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{jury at Longford a few days ago, Judge 





|Secretary. I assume by his silence 
| that that is absolutely correct. What 
‘did the Government do? One would 
have thought that any English Govern- 
‘ment would have taken some action 
on this statement. But the Judge goes 
on to say—, 

* But he found that not a finger had been 


( He found that since 
the last Quarter Sessions there had been twenty. 
six cases of boycotting, affecting fifty-one 
individuals.” 

And yet the Chief Secretary last night 
only made most fervid declarations upon 
the cruelty and wickedness of boy- 
cotting— 


“There is nothing in the world,” he said, 
“‘that I would not do to put an end to this | 
abominable practice of boycotting.” 
Yes, Sir. But he forgets there is one | 
thing which we say he will not do, and § 
that is to take the one effective method | 



























which other Governments have used, | ¢ 
| viz., to employ all the powers of the law  * 
at his disposal. Theright hon. Gentle- § 
man stands convicted by his own words. ] “ 
Since he came into office there has been A 
a steady recrudescence of boycotting, and ] “ 
under the influence of the Land League ] W 
it is spreading rapidly to-day. 7 tt 
as 
An HON. MEMBER: Was there no J 1) 
boycotting during the last Government? § ' 
| *Mr. CHAPLIN : In nothing like the ff 1) 
same proportion it has reached since, 
the right hon. Gentleman came into @ ,,; 
office, and we have it from the Chief @ hor 
Secretary that after many years of @ the 
Unionist Government, that Ireland was _ 
‘more peaceful than it had ever been Mf ,,, 
before. But the right hon. Gentleman 
says that, “The Crimes Act would be 
ineffective.’ Why? It was effective @ pal 
before. Why is it that other people 
have been able to put Ireland in a 4 
e 
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it that the right hon. Gentleman has 
only succeeded in converting vast dis- | 
tricts of Ireland into hot-beds of sedition | 
and crime, during the few months in which | 
he has held office ? I might refer to any 
number of charges from other Judges, and | 
Heaven knows there is enough in them | 
to make the hair of hon. Members in the 
House stand on end! But I will: not, | 
and all I will ask is to go back for one 
single moment, if I may, to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and cattle- 
driving. In connection with the sudden 
outburst of this new form of outrages | 
the right hon. Gentleman made a very | 
remarkable statement which struck me 
greatly at all events and which I cut 
out at the time. I suppose the right 
hon. Gentleman is accurately reported 

but in the report he says— 
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“ Cattle-driving was only a manifestation of 
something else of which the Government was 
bound to take notice. We believe that when 
we see manifestations of this kind going on 
over a considerable part of Ireland, undoubtedly 
it will be your first duty to enforce the law to 
protect property and to maintain order.” 


But that is the very thing you 
not done. It is his own declaration. 


have | 


Mr. ASQUITH: Whose declaration ? 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: The right hon. 
Gentleman’s. Here are his own words, | 
and how can he get away from them ?— 


“It will be your first duty to enforce the law | 
to protect property and to maintain order.” 
And yet he and his colleagues allow 400 
cattle-drives to be made in one year and | 
with impunity—a state of things which | 
the right hon. Gentleman has described | 
asa most reprehensible, most criminal, and | 
most mischievous form of outrage; and 
the whole time neglecting what he him- 
self has declared to be their first and 
primary duty. But I go on a bit further. | 
The right hon. Gentleman says— 

“You cannot brush such manifestations 
aside as if they were meaningless, motiveless | 
horseplay. ... We must find something in 
the social and economical conditions of which 
they are the deplorable outcome to find some- | 
thing which appears to palliate the illegal | 
conduct of these men.” 


Mr. ASQUITH: 
palliate.”” 


I said “not to) 


| 
*Mr. CHAPLIN: I am delighted to | 
hear it. I could not conceive that the 
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right hon. Gentleman meant to palliate 
such proceedings. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I used the word 
“not,” but it has been omitted from 
the report. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: That is one of the 
misfortunes from which a great many of 
us suffer in these days, though the right 
hon. Gentleman not so much as others 
perhaps, from his distinguished position. 
And then the right hon. Gentleman goes 
on to describe what that something else 
is; and what does it amount to? It 
is the desire of a great number of the 
population of Ireland to get untenanted 
land. It is not an uncommon desire 
of a great portion of humanity to get 
possession of what belongs to somebody 
else; but I do not understand that that 
would in any way justify the attitude 
of the Government. But apart from 
that, the right hon. Gentleman forgets 
that that something else which he has 
found was in existence when his Govern- 
Probably Ireland 
has never been free from it. But if it 
was in existence when Ireland was so 
transcendentally peaceful, is it not 
perfectly obvious that this sudden re- 
crudescence of disorder and outrage must 
have been due to something totally 
different? The Chief Secretary found 


‘Ireland in that position of peacefulness 
' which made him contrast his happy lot so 


thankfully with that of so many of his 
predecessors. No, this recrudescence of 
crime was due to something totally 


| different. What was it? I can only give 


my own personal impression from a 
careful study of the condition of Ireland, 
which I have always watched with the 
deepest interest ; and I have no doubt 
as to the original cause. It was a 
most uncalled-for and peculiarly foolish 
statement of the Minister newly 


| appointed to office and who had not 


then acquired probably all the know- 
ledge of Ireland which was essential to 
the discharge of hisduty. The right hon. 
Gentleman took an early opportunity 
of saying in this House that what- 
ever might happen in Ireland, so far as 
he was concerned hon. Members from 
Treland might take it that the Crimes 
Act would not be made use of, and that 
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that Act itself might be considered dead | 
and buried so long as this Government con- | people ?” 
That was all very well. | do you mean by that ? 


tinued in power. 


But it was news to a great many people | 


in Ireland, and it spread throughout the 
whole of the country like wild-fire. The 
Irish people discovered that they were 
again confronted with a Minister and 
Government who had neither the courage 
nor the nerve to enforce the law and do 
their duty. They were told over and 


over again, and were allowed to believe, | 


that they had the secret support of 
many of the members of the Government 
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God make the Irish land for the Trish 
* Yes,” he said, “ but what 
Is the land of 
Mayo, is the land of Roscommon made 
for the people of Ireland?” There | 
think the right hon. Gentleman pointed 
and with perfect truth to a ditliculty 
which is bound and certain to await him, 
which, except on one condition, will, [ 
believe, defeat him in all his schemes for 
dealing with the zreat problem of con- 
gestion in the future, and that condition 
is that he teaches by his example and his 
action the Irish people to believe and 


in cattle-driving, and that those who | know that both by him and by his 
were the first to drive the cattle would | Colleagues the primary duty of a Govern- 


be the first to get the land. 


against whom the right hon. Gentleman 
never took a single step—when the right 
hon. Gentleman allowed these Members 
of Parliament to preach these doctrines 


When they | 


| 
1 


all over the district and left the inciters | 


to crime, the real authors of the mis- | , sees 
‘only remedies for the congested districts 


chief, to go free — when it was 


only by the action of one of the Judges | 


who had more courage and determina- 
tion than the right hon. Gentleman had, 
that one of them was at last imprisoned, 


—this mistaken action in the first in- | 


stance among so excitable a people as 


create that condition of things in Ireland 
which so unhappily prevails to-day. No 


reply worthy of acceptance has been | : 
made from the benches opposite up to the | something real and pracfical could be done, 
present moment to the charges made by | ! always thought that was the chief and 


the Judges and to the Amendment 
moved by my right hon. friend. The 
Government may rely upon it that 
their unfortunate action in _ these 
respects sooner or later will 
ably re-act upon themselves, 


inevit- | 
and [' 


am inclined to think that the right hon. | all. 


Gentleman has found that out for himself | 


and that he has great fears for the future. 


The right hon. Gentleman dwelt the other | 


night upon the difficulties of the congested 
districts, he spoke, indeed, in terms which 
betrayed his deep anxiety whether it 
would be possible really to regenerate or 
to improve and alter the condition of the 
people in certain parts of Ireland, and to 
bring about a new state of things, in order 
to relieve the congested districts. I gather 
that from one statement in which he | 
referred to a question which was some- | 
times asked, as follows: 


Mr. Chaplin, 


| 
| 
| 





ment, so long neglected, the duty of 


were told that by Members of this House | maintaining law and order will be un- 


flinchingly observed. Whatever vour 
desires and wishes may be for the 
improvement of the congested districts, 
you have no warmer sympathiser than I 
am in regard to them. I remember 
advocating mvself years ago that the 


were two things—migration wherever it 
was possible, but accompanied by some- 
thing else, and that was emigration. 
Migration alone I do not think can 
ever be a remedy sufficient for the 
existing condition of things, but if there 


the Trish. was more than sufficient to | Yet in addition some carefully and well 


considered system of emigration, for 
which there are great openings in the 
Colonies, I do think that in that direction 


best feature of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Act 
of 1881, but, unfortunately, it was the one 
part of his Bill to which the least atten- 
tion was given after it had become law, 
and I do not think that anything practical 
in this direction was ever attempted at 
I am afraid that nothing they have 
said to us to-night or last night can exon- 
erate this Government from the charge 
which my right hon. friend made against 
them by the Motion which he placed 
upon the Table last night. You succeeded, 
on your own admission, to the govern- 
ment of Ireland when the country was in 
a most exceptionally peaceful condition, 
and in less than twelve months you have 
converted it, in many of its districts, into 
what it is no exaggeration to describe— 
I think this is language used by some of the 
Judges, though I would not pledge myself 


“Did not | to that without further reference to their 
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statements—as nothing but hot beds of 
disorder and sedition at the present time. 
You stand convicted of this, having all 
the time at your hands ready for use at 
any moment the means and the power 
of maintaining order, preserving peace, 
and of giving the protection of the law 
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and of equal and impartial justice to every | 
for Ireland, was a weak Tory Govern- 


single subject of the King in Ireland, 
without the least distinction; you have 


failed—wilfully and deliberately as we | 
What reply | 


think, failed to do it. 


have you to give to the challenge 


across this Table by the hon. Member for | 
the University of Cambridge last night, | 


when he said that at this moment there 
are two laws in Ireland, viz: the law of 


the United Irish League; and the law | 


of the King, and, unhappily we have too 
much reason to believe that under the 
reign of the right hon. Gentleman and his 
colleagues on that bench, in the vast 
majority of cases, many of them utterly 
unknown to you, many of them never 
reaching the people of England in the 
smallest degree, it is the law of the Land 
League and not the law of the King which 
prevails in Irel.nd to-diy. I have never 
heard it denied and I believe it is true that 
in many cases even now under the rule of 


the right hon. Gentleman the writ of the | 
by accepting tariff reform. 


King does not run. It is upon that count 
that you are tried to-day; it is on that 


count you will be judged and be con- | 


victed, whenever you have the courage 
to appeal to a tribunal other than this, 
namely, the people of this country. 


Mr. T. P. O'CONNOR (Liverpool, 
Scotland) said the speech to which they 
had just listened very patiently, was a very 
fitting episode in a somewhat remarkable 
debate. He had a very great respect 
and regard for the right hon. Gentleman 
and he hoped he would not consider it 
offensive on his part if he said that his 
Parliamentary oratory always seemed 
to him to play the same part in literature 
that monumental sculpture did in other 
phases of art. His language was leisurely 
and lofty and slightly complex and he 
thought to-day that he gave the coup 
de grace to one of the most moribund 
debates the House of Commons had ever 
listened to. He had had the advantage 
of hearing the right hon. Gentleman 


so often that his speeches were already | 
known to him before he delivered them. | hon. 
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For instance, he knew that one of the 
things that he would say was that the 
great misfortune to Ireland was to have 
a weak Radical Government. He agreed 
with him, but he should state that the con- 
verse of that proposition was quite true, 
that the most squeezable of all Gov- 
ernments and therefore the most useful 


ment. He also knew that the right hon. 
Gentleman would say that the land 
hunger of Ireland was due to the effect 
of the selfish commercial policy of this 
country in the 17th century. He en- 
tirely agreed with the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but he immediately added that 
he missed from his speech some of the 
picturesque illustrations with which he had 
heard him adorn it on previous occasions. 
The right. hon. Gentleman was _ not 
satisfied then with saying that it was the 
selfish commercial instincts of this 
country in the 17th century that de- 
stroyed Ireland. He said it was the 
selfish commercial instincts of the 
Chamberlains’ and the Collings’ of the 
17th century that produced land hunger. 


| Since that time these two distinguished 


colleagues of his, who figured so large!y 
in his former orations, had _ purified 
themselves from all charges of selfishness 
For him- 
self he called this the most remarkable 
debate he had ever heard. A debate 
heralded with a greater amount of 
blazonings, trumpetings and Press 
he had never’ known. 
It had been prepared and heralded by 
a most mendacious Press campaign, and 
he had never known an Irish Minister 
pursued with such a _ ruthless and 
merciless attack as the present Chief 
Secretary. And what had happened 
to this debate so loudly heralded? It 
began with the speech of the right 
hon. Member for South Dublin. ‘The 
speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man always left something to be desired 
on the score of lucidity and what he 
might call political wisdom, but they 
had always a boisterousne s and vigour, 
but his speech on this occasion was made 
in a state of apparently mental and 
physical depression ; in fact, the right 
hon. Gentleman made one of the weakest 
speeches he ever heard uttered in this 
House. When he considered the right 
Gentleman’s policy he was 
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reminded of an American humorist 
who, alluding to another gentleman, 
said, “‘ If he had a little more sense he 
would actually be half-witted,” and 
if the policy of the right hon. Gentleman, 
had only a little more sense it would 
actually be half-witted. What was com- 
plained of in regard to the Chief Secre- 
tary was his weakness, his want of 
nerve and his failure. That’ was not 


the real charge; that was not the 
real reason that inspired murmurs 


from above the gangway. The rea! 
reason for mournful and _ funerea!l 
utterances was that the Chief Secretary 
had been strong, courageous, and success- 
ful. He suggested to right hon. and 
hon. Gentlemen above the gangway 
that their imaginations were a little 
wanting in’ artistic reserve and modera- 
tion. Whenever they started a cam- 
paign of this kind in the future he would 
advise them to indulge in a little less 
exaggeration of language than a great 
many of them, and some of their Leaders 
indulged in. The Marquess of Lans- 
downe, speaking in another place, spoke 
of Macedonia and Ireland in the same 
breath and marked the recurring note nd 
refrain in all these articles and speeches. 
It had occurred so often that really it 
seemed to him that they were all formed 
upon the same model. The noble Lord 
said that the only places in Europe to-day 
where they could find any analogy to 
the state of Ireland were Russia and 
Turkey, and that idea ran through his 
speech. His Lordship said that he 
had seen it stated that in Macedonia 
in the course of four years there 
had been 10,000 deaths from violent 
causes in the villayets. Then he 
went on to refer to Ireland, and 
he said it was somewhat remarkable 
that there should be a complete 
omission from the Speech from the 


Throne of any reference to a matter | 


which concerned us much more nearly 
than others, viz., the condition of a 
part of the United Kingdom itself. 
He suggested that the Macedonian para- 


graph might with a slight verbal altera- | 
met the case and that it | 
“The condition of | 
the population in several important | 


tion have 
might have read : 


Irish counties shows no improvement. 
Bands instigated by Nationalist Members 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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continue to pursue a campaign of 
violence and the situation gives serious 
‘cause for anxiety.” That was the kind 
of language to which he (Mr. O'Connor) 
was alluding. In a well-known journal 
he also found the following quotation— 


“* The Cabinet are engaged in pressing reforms 
upon the Sultan with regard to the most dis- 
turbed portion of his distressed dominions, 
It is Sir Edward Grey’s official duty to lament 
the state of things in Macedonia, to point out 
the absence of security for property, the neces- 
sity for an effective administration of justice, 
the evils following from the want of all settled 
sense of public order. Abdul Hamid and his 
advisers are tolerably well-informed as to the 
contents of the foreign Press, and from the point 
of view of poetic justice he would be unanswer- 
able if he caused the Sublime Porte to address a 
note to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s Gov- 
ernment calling attention to the notorious and 
disgraceful conditions of lawless misgovernment 
agrarian outrage and political brigandage exist 
ing in the Hibernian province of the British 
Empire.” 


[Opposition cheers]. That observation 
was cheered and adopted by hon. Gentle- 
men above the gangway; that Ireland 
was in the same state as Macedonia. 
In Macedonia, according to Lord Lans- 
downe, and unfortunately he was speaking 
accurately, there had been in four years 
10,000 murders. Ireland was in the 
same position, yet within the last twelve 
months there had been not 10,000 or 
1,000, there had not been one agrarian 
murder. The unfortunate thing for hon. 
Gentlemen above the gangway was that 
facts had a most inconvenient and almost 
disloyal way of contradicting their state- 
ments. Industries, it was said, were dying, 
and the very next year it \: s found that, 
according to the lying statistics, that 
industries were never so flourishing 
Ireland was in a state of crime 
and disorder, and the statistics proved 
in the face of these lying calumnies that 


Ireland was an absolutely crimeless 
country. He attached some importance 


to these campaigns of calumny by one 
|country against another, or a certain 
portion of the people against another. 
Calumny of this kind played a very 
important part in the history of many 
countries. It was the mendacity of 
Marat that created the Reign of Terror; 
it was the mutilating of a despatch that 
| led to the Franco-German War. Why was 
|this campaign started in Ireland, or 
rather what was the result of it? Every 
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honest high-minded and broad-minded 


_man in England, every high and broad- 


minded man in Ireland considered it his 
duty at this moment so far as he could 
to put an end to the secular struggle 
and hatred between the mass of the 
English and the Irish people. It was a 
blessed, 
both peoples, and at the moment when 


that process was going on more rapidly 


than many persons could appreciate the 
gentlemen of whom, he complained came 
forward and did equal injustice to both 
countries. 
the people of England by representing the 
Irish as being a nation of murderers. 
They created prejudice and hatred in 
the English people by these false speeches, 
and in the hearts of the Irish people 
they created the feeling that if such a 
campaign could be ec: arried on successfully 


against their country the English people 


5 2 : 
reckoned as an incurable and 
whose campaign of 


must be 


ignorant enemy 


calumny could only arouse sentiments of 
Therefore, these | of Prlizment were sent to prison dozens 


contempt in Ireland. 
missionaries of Empire, these gentlemen 
who were so anxious to gather and knit 
together 
parts of the Empire, were doing their 
best to open up the gulf of ignorance 
and misunderstanding and hatred which 
he had hoped was being healed between 
England and Ireland. Hon. Gentlemen 
were not satisfied with comparing Ireland 
with Macedonia; they said that Ireland 
to-day was in a worse state than ever 
before, and the assertion was made in the 
face of facts that must be known to some 
of the Gentlemen 
ment. He could not excuse the right. 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last of | 
making the statement that Ireland was 
worse than it had ever been. Lord 
Londonderry in the other House when 
rebuked bv the Lord Chancellor for | 
making a similar statement said he was 
not talking of crime but the demoralisa- | 
tion of the Government. So that when | 
hon. Gentlemen talked of gigantic crime | 
in Ireland, what was really meant 
was the demoralisation of the Chief 
Secretary. But there was  cattle- 
driving in Ireland and the refusal | 
of juries to convict. There was cattle- 


driving, but no crime as he understood it. | at the 
that cattle-driving | They 


He did not deny 
was a very grave symptom which must | 
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noble, and beneficent work for | 


They aroused the just anger of 


in bonds of love all the’ various 


who made the state- | 
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| have given the Chief Secretary many 
hours of anxiety. It gave others besides 
the right hon. Gentleman many hours 
of anxiety. How was the Chief Secretary 
ito deal with it? It was said that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have dealt 
with it as the right hon. Member for 
South Dublin suggested—by coercion. 
| He should have adopted the Act which 
the right hon. Gentleman himself helped 
| to pass in the year of the jubilee of the 
late Queen as a sign of the extreme love 
and loyalty of the people. But what 
would have been the effect of that? 
If the right hon. Gentleman had used 
coercion it would have meant, as 
the hon. Member for Cork said last 
night, not a comparatively small 
outbreak of disorder, but if it hed 
not extended all over Ireland, it 
would have spread enormously irom 
county to county; and cattle-driving 
instead of being the iselated action of 
individuals would have become the duty 
of every maninthe country. If Members 





would be sent after them, and the result of 
it all would have been that Ireland woula 
have been in the condition of chaos and 
anarchy that it was now described to be 
under the administration of the Chief 
Secretary. What would have been the 
effect in this country on the Government 
| and onthis House? The President of the 
| Local Government Board recently said 
|that there was in this House to-day the 
greatest instrument of progress that the 
| world had seen since the day of the 


| French Revolution. He agreed with 
that statement. Supposing this demo- 
|cratic Ministry with this democratic 


| Parliament had used coercion, what 
| would it have meant? It would have re- 
| sulted in the bankruptcy of democracy 
| in this country ; and that was the reason 
hon. Gentlemen above the gangway 
wanted it. Democratic Governments 
were the children of hope, Tory Govern- 
ments the children of disappointment, 
| preyed upon by privilege and caste. The 
| hope of hon. Gentlemen above the gang- 
| way was that if they could have driven 
| the right hon. Gentlemen into coercion 
they would have been able to have gone 
| to the constituencies and said, «+ Look 
sincerity of the Liberal Party. 
declared against coercion for 


| twenty years, and within two years 
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of coming into office they adopted 
the policy and found that coercion was the 
only means for governing Ireland.” They 
would have in that way have disparaged 
and humiliated the Liberal Party in the 
country. The attempt to get the Chief 
Secretary to adopt a policy of coercion 
was not merely a conspiracy against the 
masses of Ireland, but a conspiracy 
against the masses of England. He 
understood that the hon. Member for East 
Marylebone was going to follow. He 
was an opponent worthy of any man’s 
steel, and he thought he had treated him 
with chivalry as such an opponent 
deserved to be, because he had told him 
what he was going to say. On the 
question of boycotting he had told him 
that he was going to read the ‘ullowing 
quotation from Lord Salisbury— 

“T have seen plenty of suggestions that the 

Government are to blame because they have 
allowed the Crimes Act not to be renewed. 
Are you quite certain that the Crimes Act 
would have prevented what is taking place? 
Do not imagine that the effect of the Crimes 
Act has been very much exaggerated. While 
it was in existence there grew up a real danger, 
out of which boycotting proceeded. Then grew 
up a thousand branches of the National League 
all over Ireland. I have seen it said that the 
Crimes Act diminished outrages, and that 
boycotting operated through the outrages, 
and therefore the Crimes Act diminished boy- 
cotting. That is untrue. The Crimes Act 
did not diminish outrages. Boycotting is a 
crime of a character which legislation has very 
great difficulty in reaching. It is similar to 
the excommunication and interdict of which we 
have read in the Middle Ages.” 
He did not think it was necessary to go so 
far back as the Middle Ages for specimens 
of boycotting even in England—boycott 
of the living, boycott of the dust of the 
silentdead. They might have come from 
the Tariff Reform League, or from 
Hereford, where they were mainly en- 
gaged in the discussion of the hop 
industry. ‘The unemployed, whence 
come they ?” was the title of a pamphlet 
in which the following passages occurred 
in reference to the hop industry— 

“This is a branch of agriculture which re- 
quires more capital and employs more labour 
per acre than any other. It is carried on 
principally in the counties surrounding London, 
and thus any reduction in plantation (which 
means the throwing out of work of large num- 
bers of young men) causes the influx into the 
City of London of a great many in search of 
work; they are there preferred to the town 
dweller, who is accordingly displaced, and thus 
goes to swell the ranks of the unemployed.” 


Mr. T. P. O'Connor. 
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The pamphlet went on to say— 
“The following incident illustrates _ this, 























Edward Webb, of Worsley, one of the largest 
hop merchants in the Midlands, a large manure 
manufacturer and seed merchant whose interests 
would naturally be supposed to be identical 
with the hop grower, yet, his connections with 
the brewers were of so much more importance 
to him that he actually addressed a circular 
to them advising them to refrain from buying, 
in order to force down the market. So incensed 
were the Worcester farmers that they over. 
turned his stand in the market, and jostled him 
out—treatment he richly deserved from the 
farmers’ point of view.” 
It was that kind of literature which 
partly accounted for the recent victory, 
His hon. friend the Member for Donegal 
had put into his hand an essay by 
Lord John Russell, on the English 
Government and Constitution, from the 
reign of Henry VII. to the present 
time, and in it he found this passage— 
“Thus, not only are juries in fact the real 
judges in England, but they possess a power 
no judge would venture to exercise, namely, 
that of refusing to put the law inforce. Un- 
doubtedly this is a very dangerous power, 
more especially as juries, consulting in secret, 
deciding without reason assigned and separating 
without being afterwards responsible, are free 
from a}l control but that of their own con- 
sciences; yet exercised as it has been with 
temper and moderation the discretion of juries 
has proved extremely salutary. It has been 
the cause of amending many bad laws which 
judges would have administered with exact 
severity and defended with professional bigotry ; 
and above all it has this important and useful 
consequence, that laws totally repugnant to 
the feelings of the community for which they 
are made cannot long prevail in England.” 
To-day the name of Tyburn Tree brought 
thoughts of boys and girls hanged 
for stealing pocket-handkerchiefs ; of 
men hanged for the stealing of sheep; 
and if these things no longer happened, 
to what was it due? Was it due to 
the action of Ministers or of Judges? 
No, it was due to the juries who refused 
to convict. And then let him not forget 
that they had in London lately a jury 
that was almost a gallery of popular 
heroes. They had also witnesses who were 
almost a chamber of horrors. He did not 
say that because he blamed the juries. 
He thought it was an honourable and 
necessary instinct of juries to watch 
closely the administration of the law. 
Otherwise what chance would there be for 
poverty standing in the dock, friendless, 
discredited, without money to fee @ 
lawyer? He wondered what would have 
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become of Wood if he had not been able, | That was at that time the universal 
with the generous help of his employers’ | doctrine of British statesmanship. The 
long purse, to fee Mr. Marshall Hall ? | one thing in the fifties and sixties which 
Andnowhecame to cattle-driving. What | was preached in Parliament was that the 
was the origin of it? It had been| cure for all Ireland’s ills was to get rid 
described as something modern, but that | of the Celt and to put the Saxon in his 
was not the case. Dean Swift wrote that | place. That led to a great many poig- 
in the circumstances which the peasantry | nant tragedies. He was not surprised 
of the West of Ireland had to face, sheep | that the Chief Secretary resented the 
were the most dangerous enemies of| statement that he regarded Ireland 
man, and that they should be treated in| as a joke. Ireland was so much of a 
the same way as Don Quixote treated | tragedy that it required all his self- 
them. It would be remembered that from | control to deal with it without betraying 
the North of Ireland there had been a| emotion. When he had to speak of a 
good deal more “people-driving” as| man like Allan Pollock, whose work they 
distinguished from cattle - driving. | had to undo, he spoke of him coming to 
Such things brought their own Nemesis. | that fair portion of the county of Galway 
He was reminded of a personal ex-| within a few miles of the town in which 
perience. One of the friends he knew in | he was born and clearing 13,000 out of 
America was the late Mr. Blane, the most | 15,000 acres of every human being 
popular figure in America, next to | upon them. He spoke of other scenes 
President Roosevelt, since Abraham Lin- | jn Ireland where hundreds of families, 
coln. He had a haunting feeling that there | some not owing even a penny of rent, 
was something strangely familiar in him | had been turned out in all kinds of 
when conversing with him, and at last it | weather, at all times of the year, on 
struck him. He said to him: “ Do you! Good Friday and on Christmas Day, so 
know that you have an Ulster accent ?”’ | that even Sir Robert Peel had to pass a 
Mr. Blane said, “‘ I have never been told | Bill preventing evictions on Good Friday 
that before.” But he had an Ulster! and Christmas. Now he had another word 
weent. And why? He had it because | to say to the missionaries of Empire. 
his great-grandfather was an Ulster man, | The battalions of Ulster rebels that made 
and because a large Ulster colony had | the revolution which robbed this country 
settled down in that part of Penn- lof its greatest possession had been 
sylvania from which he came. And_| followed by other battalions, until to-day 
that colony was still there as was 'thevy had 10,000,090 or 12,000,000 of 
said in the Irish Parliament by the Earl people in the United States, of Irish birth 
of Mountjoy, the men who encour-| or Irish blood, who, whenever friendship 
aged and aided and helped Washington, | was proposed—a friendship that might 
who cheered him in the hours of gloom, } rule the world—between England and 
who nerved him in the hours of dis-| the United States, declared “not until 
appointment, who were the foremost} England does justice to Ireland.” He 
generals of his army and the most fearless | was ijn America recently and had the 
admirals of his fleet-—the men who created | }onour of meeting many representative 
and maintained the American revolution, | en, from President Roosevelt down- 
were thesons of the Ulster men, whom | wards. He paid a brief visit to Canada 
the Party represented to-day by gentle- | and made the acquaintance of Sir Wilfrid 
men above the gangway had forced | {,aurier. He did not meet a single man 
out of their own country. One of)! ofany race, religion, or political Party in 
his earliest recollections as a boy was | the United States or Canada who did not 
the name of Allan Pollock, a gentle-| say that of all the follies and crimes of 
man who amassed a fortune in Glasgow. | which British statesmanship had been 
He went to Ireland when that country | euilty the most glaring, and the most 
was crushed and bleeding from every stupid, was the keeping open of this Irish 
pore, when people were lying dead question and refusing to Treland what was 
from hunger by the side of the road- | civen to other parts of the Empire. From 
side in a land of plenty, and _ he| the bottom of his heart he told gentlemen 
uttered the dictum, that Ireland would | above the Gangway that in refusing to 


bea beautiful country but for the people. | make Ireland satisfied and self-governed 
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they were striking the worst blow at 
the strength and unity as well as 
the repute of the Empire. That 
was the way the feeling with regard 
to cattle-driving had arisen in Ireland. 
They had to undo the work of Allan 
Pollock. This was nearly done already. 
Of all the Scottish settlers that he 
brought to the country only one re- 
mained. It was rather courageous of the 
Member for Cambridge University to 
make the old imputation “they have 
made a solitude and called it peace.” In 
Mayo, in Queen’s County, in Meath and 
in Galway, the Unionists had made a 
solitude and called it peace, and their 
work had to be undone. Could they 
wonder that the Irish in America 
differed from them ? Could they wonder 
that a man like Michael Davitt should 
have spent his life trying to break down 
the institution of Irish landlordism when 
they remembered that he was walking 
about at four years of age with bare feet 
and very little food in his stomach ? 
These were the things that lay behind 
cattle-driving in Ireland. It was almost 
at an end now. The Chief Secretary 
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had made an appeal to the good 
sense and generous feeling of the 


They became their own 
peacemakers and had done what a 
thousand Coercion Acts could not 
do. Cattle-driving would never recur 
if this Parliament did its duty by the 
people of Ireland. The Chief Secretary 
was about to bring in legislation, not to 
create or initiate a new policy, but to 
carry out that of the Unionists, to fulfil 
their promises and to show that after all 
the word of a British Parliament and of a 
British Ministry would not be in the 
future as it had been so often in the 
past, almost violated. For that reason 
they looked to the future with great 
equanimity on that bleak February day, 
inspired by the speech of the Chief 
Secretary and by another notable speech ; 
they felt in their veins something of the 


Irish people. 


{COMMONS} 


glow and the heat and the hope of a. 


beautiful spring day. In the dark days 


of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- | 


turies their people used to address 
Ireland in terms of symbolism as the 
little dark rose. They said the little dark 
rose would bloom again. They did not 
see it, but their descendants would. 


The little dark rose was about to bloom. | 


Ur. T. P. O'Connor. 
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*Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) 
said he would make no attempt to 
imitate the somewhat exaggerated elo- 
quence of the speech to which they 
had just listened. He would not as 
an Englishman perhaps have intervened in 
the debate had he not felt very deeply the 
importance of the issue not only to the 
Irish people but to the Englishalso. An 
hon. Member who had spoken on the 
previous evening, had said he did not 
think an English Member had any right to 
intervene in a matter which really affected 
the purely domestic affairs of Ireland. 
He had heard the statement with some- 
thing like astonishment. Even if the 
great ideal of hon. Members below the 
gangway were achieved and Ireland 
were a self-governing Colony, he did not 
know that hon. Members oppoiste 
would refrain from interfering in the 
internal affairs of that country. He 
did not see why it was right to criticise 
the state of affairs in Natal and wrong 
to criticise them in Ireland. Apart from 
all that,until Ireland was a self-governing 
Colony, it would be the duty and privilege 
of every Member of that House to give 
his vote according to what he considered 
to be the best interests of the Govern- 
ment of that country. If the debate 
had not caused very great interest on 
the other side of the House it was because 
the Members of this Parliament were 
not so alive to their pubic duty as they 
ought to be. The issue was one of very 
great importance. What was the state 
of affairs in Ireland ? They must assume 
that the condition of Ireland a year ago 
was exceptionally crimeless and peaceful. 
What was the state of things now? 
The hon. Member for the Scotland 
division of Liverpool complained bitterly 
of exaggeration, and he gave a long list 
of injuries which had been done in the 
past by campaigns of calumny. He did 
not notice that the hon. Member men- 
tioned any of the campaigns of calumny 
which had been carried on by the hon. 
Member himself and his colleagues, and 
vet not long ago a Chief Secretary 
standing at the Table of this House had 
to state that he was not only an Irish 
Secretary but also an English gentle- 
man. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal. 
S.): Yes, that was said by Sir George: 
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Trevelyan twenty-five years ago, and he | 
has since become a Home Ruler. 


*Lorp R. CECIL said the hon. Member 
for Donegal was quite right, for those 
were the words of Sir George Trevelyan. 
No doubt if Sir George had not become a 
Home Ruler he would have been assailed 
in the same manner at the present time. 
They all knew that the state of Ireland was 
very far from satisfactory, or at any 
rate this was the case in certain districts. 
It was, however, little satisfaction to 
know that the plague spots in Ireland 
were not over the whole country. It 
did‘not matter from the broad point 
of view whether it was one, two, three, 
or twelve counties that were affected. 
What they did know was that a part 
of the United Kingdom was not being 
governed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of civilised government; that 
was a fact which was past dispute. 
They knew that a large number of serious 
outrages, including the shooting of per- 
sons, had occurred, and they also knew 
that there had been a very serious 
increase of that kind of crime which 
was so justly condemned by the Chief 
Secretary, viz., boycotting. He wished 
to reply to an observation of a personal 
character which had been made by the 
hon. Member for the Scotland division 
of Liverpool. The hon. Member said 
that boycotting could not be stopped 
by any application of the criminal law, 
and he quoted a passage from a speech 
made by the late Lord Salisbury. That 
speech had often been quoted and 
almost always misunderstood. And _ it 
was wholly misunderstood by the hon. 
Member below the gangway upon this 
occasion. The late Lord Salisbury in 
the speech referred to was speaking of 
a particular Crimes Act passed by Mr. 
Gladstone in 1881. That Crimes Act 
he said had failed very largely in its 
object, which was to restore order in 
Ireland, and defending his Government 
for not renewing it, he asked what was 
the use of renewing that particular 
Crimes Act, because it would not be 
eflective for the suppression of crime. 
It was absurd to say Lord Salisbury 
thought that the passing of any Coercion 
Act was ineffective or inadvisable, because 
he was a party to the Act of 1887, which, 
on the contrary, was a complete success. 
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Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said that 
the late Lord Salisbury made that speech 
in Newport in September, 1885, and it 
was not directed against any particular 
Act but against coercion in general. 
At that time Lord Salisbury was in 
league with the Parnellite Party. 


Lorp R. CECIL said the hon. Member 
was wholly inaccurate except as to the 
date of the speech. As for Lord Salisbury 
being in league with the Parnellite 
Party that statement was—he would 
not be permitted to call it untrue—a 
malicious perversion of the faets which 
had been constantly repudiated and 
had been as constantly restated. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL again rose. 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member for the Scotland division 
was listened to in silence and the least 
the hon. Member can do is to listen to 
the remarks of the noble Lord. 


An IRISH MEMBER: Minorities must 
suffer. 


*Lorp R. CECIL said the question 
whether Lord Salisbury was right in 
1885, or wrong was wholly immaterial 
to the discussion they were now engaged 
upon. But apart from boycotting they 
had cattle-driving, and he adhered en- 
tirely, not only to what the Attorney- 
General said in Ireland but to what 
he said yesterday in this House. He 
agreed that if cattle-driving was allowed 
to go on unchecked it might produce 
a state of affairs worse than that which 
existed at the present time in West 
Africa. The last item was the total 
failure of the machinery of justice in 
Ireland, and that could not be disputed. 
This was a matter of the utmost serious- 
ness. No less than 287 prosecutions 
had been instituted by the Crown in 
which it must be assumed that according 
to the best legal advice to be obtained in 
Ireland there was a strong prima facie 
case. It must also be agreed that in 
case after case there was really no dis- 
pute as to the actual facts. And yet 
out of 287 cases brought forward only 
eight convictions ensued. That was un- 
doubtedly a total breakdown of the 
machinery of the law. What did that 
mean? He did not think anyone could 
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read the history of the last twenty-five 
years in Ireland without recognising 
what those symptoms meant, for they 
foreshadowed the initial stages of re- 
curring lawlessness in Ireand. He agreed 
that up to the present they had not 
spread so far as to seize the whole vital 
energy of the nation and the country in a 
way the disease had done in times past, 
but nevertheless they knew if this kind 
of thing went on exactly what to expect. 
This kind of lawlessness had begun 
before in the same way. It began as a 
matter of sporadic and trifling import- 
ance, but it gradually spread and at 
last the country became a scene of 
anarchy and disorder. That was a 
mztter for the House seriously to con- 
sider. They often failed to recognise 
what was really at the bottom of the 
lawlessness, and forgot what was meant 
by lawlessness. They were so accus- 
tomed in England to the supremacy of 
the law that he did not think they 
always recognised what were the diffi- 
culties and the unnaturalness of that 
state of things. It was by no means a 
normal state of things for a society 
to live together under such conditions that 
without any controversy whatever the 
law was enforced. That was not the 
normal state of things under which 
human beings lived together, nor was it 
a very old state of things. On the 
contrary, this doctrine of the absolute 
supremacy of the overwhelming force of 
the law was quite modern. It was a 
modern and very largely a British inven- 
tion, and it was one of the great achiev- 
ments of the Anglo-Saxon genius for 


Government. [NavTIoNaList laughter.] If | 


hon. Members below the gangway 
doubted that statement they could not 
have read history aright. Not only 
was that a great achievment, but it was 
a matter of the most enormous value 
to this country, because it was essential 
to freedom and to prosperity. He heard 
an hon. Member near him cheer the 
Chief Secretary when he stated that 


after all they all lived under police 


protection. That observation was per- 
fectly true, and if they did not live 


under police protection they could not | 
carry on any of the ordinary occupations | 


of life. If the forces of the law were to 


cease for twenty-four hours in this | 
city the whole prosperity of the city 


Lord R. Cecil, 
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| would be at an end. This has become 
so habitual that they treated it as a 
natural state of things. Even in this 


'country the margin between order and 


disorder was by no means so large as 
people imagined, and it was not very 
long ago that through a mere blunder on 
the part of the executive officers of the 
law, the West of London was given up to 
something very like plunder arising from 
the riots in Trafalgar Square. There- 
fore the enforcement of the law was a 
custom and a habit, and it could only 
be preserved by the resolute use of the 
necessary forces of society. He had 
made that slight digression because of 
an observation which the Chief Secretary 
made in his speech, in which he said 
that it was not sufficient in dealing 
with a condition of disorder to deal 
merely with the symptoms, but that they 
must get down to the sources of the 
disorder, and he quoted an eloquent 
passage from Mr. Gladstone to that 
effect. What were the sources of dis- 
order prevalent in Ireland to-day ? The 
Chief Secretary attributed it to some 
disappointment amongst a_ necessarily 
limited class of the Irish peasantry. 
He utterly denied that that was the 
real cause of disorder in Ireland. Was 
it only in Ireland that there was a 
class of persons who desired property 
that belonged to another person? 
The Chief Secretary, therefore, had so 
mean an opinion of the Irish peasant «sto 
think that he would be entirely induced to 
set aside the whole of the provisions on 
which modern society rested, because the 
land laws were not sufficiently enforced. 
He protested against that doctrine. They 
were accustomed to speeches from hon. 
Members who held Socialist opinions, 
who thought there were large classes of 
people in this country who were labouring 
under a far worse and more grievous sense 
of injustice than any of the people affected 
by the land question in Ireland. They said 
quite candidly that the present distribu- 
tion of wealth was a great injustice and 
amounted to robbery of the poor by the 
rich. [An Hon. Memper: ‘“ Will you 
join them?”] They said so at every 
street corner. Did it follow from that 
that they should raid and rifle the houses 
in Park Lane? They bowed to the 
law, because they recognised that the 
convention and custom of obedience to 
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the law was essential to the safety and 
prosperity, and even the freedom of the 
people of the country. What was really 
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the curse of Ireland was not the Irish | 
law was insufficient for the purpose of 


land system or anything of that kind. 
It was the habit of disorder. 


The hon. | 


Member for the Scotland Division in an | 


eloquent passage described the gross 
injustice and wickedness that was per- 
petrated in Ireland, and accounted for 
the violence of the opinions of the late 
Mr. Michael Davitt by what he had gone 
through as a child. He believed that 
to be a perfectly just and true account 
of what was the matter in Ireland. It 
was quite true that there had been grave 
disorders committed in the name of 
law. The fatal see-saw of defiance of 
peaceful government between one class 
and another had gone on until the habit 
of disorder had grown up. The Chief 
Secretary had spoken of the refusal of 
juries to convict, and, while admitting 
that that was a thing to be reprobated, 
he said that it had its value as showing 
the feeling of the country; it showed 
how removed the Irish people, or some 
portions of them, were at the present 
moment from that true conception of 
government on which alone modern 
society could rest. He would not stop 
to deal with the quotations which had 
been read from Lord John Russell. All 
he could say was that a more grotesque 
perversion of the facts of history than 
that presented by Lord John Russell 
he never had the misfortune to read. 
History showed that the greatest judicial 
crimes in England had been committed 
with the assistance of juries. The con- 
dition of Ireland seemed to him to be, 
he would not say exactly like, but not 
dissimilar to that of a habitual drunkard. 
It was the habit of disorder in Ite- 
land which was the essential vice this 
House must keep before it if it desired 
to deal effectively with the Irish ques- 
tion. Just as the habitual drunkard 
would always be able to attribute each 
particular outbreak to some accidental 
cause, so the Irish would ascribe their 
breaches of the law to some defect in 
the land laws. The real vice was that 
the desire to avoid this evil was not 
strong enough to enable them to resist 
even the slightest temptation. That 


‘could only be met in one way as in the 
case of the habitual drunkard, and that | 
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was by restraint and control. He at 
any rate was not ashamed to say that 
the first duty of the Government was to 
govern. If it found that the existing 
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preservng order, it was bound to utilise 
all the powers at its disposal in order 
to effect that initial work. One quota- 
tion had been made from the late Lord 
Salisbury ; he would give another. He 
believed thoroughly in the prescription 
of “ twenty years resolute government.” 
{Ironical Nattonatist Cheers.] That ob- 
servation was met at the time it 
was made in very much the same way 
as it had been met on this occasion. 
Events had proved that it was absolutely 
true. They had been told over and 
over again that when the late Govern- 
ment went out of office, Ireland was 
peaceful beyond what it had been for 
a number of years. They had been 
told to-day by the hon. Member for 
the Scotland Division that the process of 
reconciliation between England and Ire- 
land was rapidly proceeding. But that 
came at the end of twenty years Adminis- 
tration, with a very small interval, of 
the Unionist Party and on Unionist 
principles. The first principle which 
had guided, and would always guide, 
Unionist Administration of Ireland was 
the maintenance of law and order by 
the ordinary law, but, if necessary, by 
an increase in the severity of the criminal 
law. They were told yesterday by an 
hon. Member that the people of England 
cared nothing for cattle-raiding. He 
did not know what constituencies the 
hon. Member referred to, but if he 
thought that the people of England as 
a whole cared nothing for cattle-raiding 
he was very much mistaken. He was 
quite convinced that the two great 
political principles which the people 
cared for were the principles of liberty 
and justice. He believed that they 
realised to the full that these principles 
could only be preserved by the enforce- 
ment and maintenance against all comers 
of the absolute supremacy of the law, 
and he believed from the bottom of his 
heart that, once the facts were plain 
to the English people, they would see 
that the supremacy of the law was 
enforced in Ireland with just the same 
determination and passion as they had 
shown on countless occasions before. 
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*THe SOLICITOR-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Repmonp Barry, 
Tyrone, N.): The noble Lord who has 
just sat down has made what I consider 
avery unfortunate speech. He has left us 
in no doubt whatever as to what his view 
of the situation in Ireland is and as to 
the root cause of that situation. I hope 
I do not misinterpret the noble Lord 
when I say that he attributes the present 
state of Ireland to some disposition on 
the part of the people in favour of dis- 
order. His specific for the purpose 
of meeting the difficulties now existing 
in that country is a repetition of twenty 
years of resolute government. The 
Party with which the noble Lord 
is associated was responsible for the 
administration in Ireland for a period 
of well-nigh twenty years. During 
that time that country was subjected 
to considerable periods of coercion, and 
yet the noble Lord, not satisfied with 
that, would repeat it all over again. 
If he had his way Ireland would 
again be subjected from this point 
to a course of twenty years resolute 
government. There is a world of | 
difference between those views and the 
views entertained upon this side of the 
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House. We have no such opinions as to 
the future of Ireland or as to the proper 
means by which that country is to be 
governed. The views of the Liberal | 
Party upon that subject are perfectly | 
well ascertained and we are here to-night | 
to maintain and defend them against 
the Amendment moved by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Dublin. 
I have had some difficulty in presenting 
to my own mind a definite view of what 
the Amendment means. Upto the present 
the proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
end hon. Gentlemen on the Opposition 
Benches have not been very definitely 
formulated, but looking at the Amend- 
ment itself I gather it has a twofold 
object. It is proposed, as I under- 
stand, to invite the House in the first 
place to pass censure upon the Chief 
Secretary for his administration in 
Ireland during the last nine or twelve 
months, and in the next place to make an 
appeal to the House, the result of which, 
if successful, would be to impose upon 
the Chief Secretary or anyone who 
succeeded him the necessity of applying 
more stringent measures in Ireland for 
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the purpose of meeting difficulties exist- 
ing there. Let us see how the case is 
made out on both branches of the 
Amendment. It is no doubt the case 
that there is existing in Ireland at the 
present time and has existed for some 
time back a condition of affairs which the 
Chief Secretary has admitted has caused 
him in the past considerable anxiety. 
But the right hon. Gentleman has 
stated truly that the state of things has 
changed materially for the better. While 
there is enough to cause the Government 
a certain amount of disquietude, still 
the state of affairs now there, and 
particularly during the last couple of 
months, gives the Government every 
reason for hoping that in a_ very 
short time peace in the full sense will 
be restored in that country. It is 
true as has been stated by certain 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that there has been an increase in certain 
classes of crime and disorder in Ireland. 
But when I come to the question of the 
censure passed on my right hon. friend, 
what, I ask, is the remissness charged 
against the Executive? I am_ told 
that there has been a certain number 
of cases of boycotting and of firing into 
houses, and I ask what did hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen charge in respect 
of that? Do they suggest that the 
Executive is in any degree responsible 
for them; that the «Executive has 
failed in its duty, so far as it could, 
to bring the offenders to justice in the 
case of these offences? What is the 
point of the charge preferred against 
my right hon. friend in these two classes 
of crime? It is suggested, as I under- 
stand, by hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, that if my right hon. friend 
had put the Crimes Act into force, these 
offences would not, in fact, have occurred. 
Is that so? I hope this House under- 
stands—it is necessary that it should— 
that the Crimes Act of 1887 has no 
relation, good, bad, or indifferent to 
offences of that sort. The Act of 1887 
would not enable the Executive to 
prosecute under it in the case of these 
offences or in any way to deal with 


them. If the Crimes Act of 1887 
was at the present time in full 
force, not a single crime that has. 


arisen from the use of firearms would 


be cognisable under it, nor could it. 
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be prosecuted by any other than by 
process under the ordinary law. Refer- 
ence has been made to the increase 
that has taken place in Ireland within 
the last twelve months of cases of minor 
boycotting. Thereisa difference between 
what the police understand as minor 
and serious boycotting, and during the 
last year in Ireland the cases of serious 
boycotting had fallen to nine—the lowest 
figure reached during the last fifteen 

In 1899 there were thirty-three 
cases of serious boycotting; in 1900, 
twenty-eight cases; in 1901, they grew 
to ninety-five; and in 1902, they fell 
to forty-one; while now, fortunately 
to relate, such cases do not exceed nine. 
J again ask as regards the action of my 
right hon. friend and of the Executive 
in Ireland, what is suggested by hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen opposite ? 
What could they have done which was 
not done with any one of these nine 
cases ? It seems to me that the case 
for the Amendment, so far as there is 
a case at all to support it, depends upon 
the charges made against my right hon. 
friend for remissness on his part in 
dealing: with the cattle-driving move- 
ment, which, unfortunately, arose in 


years. 


Ireland during the last twelve months. | 
That movement the House will under- | 


stand was one which caused my right 
hon. friend and those connected with 
him in the Government of Ireland 
very great anxiety and care. It 
arose from a_ situation in Ireland of 
which the House will take cognisance. 
It began, as I remember, about 
the month of April ‘or May last 
year. It took place amongst the 
people, at a time when they were 
suffering, as the House will appreciate, 
from a certain amount of irritation 
arising from disappointment of political 
hopes and from the fact that the con- 
gestion in the West of Ireland remained 
unrelieved. It is within the knowledge 
of both Parties that the Act of 1903 
was intended to deal with and remove 
that: congestion. We all know that 
that Act has failed to achieve that 
purpose. The hopes that existed had 
been grievously disappointed and, 
therefore, the movement arose under 
conditions very likely to cause great 
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{concern to those responsible for law 
and order in Ireland. It was plain that 
the situation involved a large mass of 
the people, especially in the counties 
of Roscommon and Galway. Now what 
was the assistance which the Govern- 
ment had for the purpose of dealing 
with the movement ? Under ordinary 
circumstances the Government of Ire- 
land would be entitled to look to 
those who professed that they were 
law-abiding, for their support in 
dealing with the movement. How 
were they assisted by such persons 
when this movement was showing its 
head in Ireland? Day after day, both 
in the newspaper Press and on the 
platform, hon. and right hon. Gentlemen 
and their friends were insisting through- 
out the country that my right hon. 
friend the Chief Secretary and those 
connected with him, were in_ secret 
league and sympathy with that move- 
ment. The language of my right hon. 
friend and other members of the Govern- 
ment was used I fear for the purpose, and 
in the hope of instilling into the minds 
of the people of Ireland the impression 
that the movement was one wholly 
favoured by the Government and that 
any attempt to suppress it was being 




















mede merely in deference to the 
public opinion of this country. il 
need hardly tell the House that the 
immediate effect of all that was 
to encourage the law breakers and 
to add to their numbers. And 
this I know, and I say it with a 


full sense of responsibility for what I 
am stating, because I was engaged in 
many of the prosecutions—that that 
language proved a great embarrassment 
to us in asserting the law both in the 
Magistrates’ Courts and in the trials 
before juries—The situation was one of 
great stress and difficulty, and very 





little would have made it a very serious 
movement for the Executive to deal 
with. The danger was thata single false 
step would have aggravated it into a 
movement no longer local but national 
in its proportions. Now, what was the 
Executive to do? Hon. and right hon, 
Gentlemen opposite suggest that it was 
their immediate duty to put the Crimes 





Act into operation. [OpposrrIoN cries. 
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of “No.”] I understood so from the 
observations of hon. and right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. 


An HON. MEMBER (on the Oppo- 
SITION Benches): No; not until after 
the ordinary law had been tried and 
exhausted. 


*Mr. REDMOND BARRY: But the 
Executive did their best to deal with the 
movement under the ordinary law. I 
make bold to say that there was nota 
single :esource of the ordinary law which 
was not used for the purpose of dealing 
with it—not one. 


An HON. MEMBER (on the Oppost- 
TION Benches): And failed. 


*Mr. REDMOND BARRY: I will 
come to that in a moment. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for South 
Dublin yesterday spoke of the act of 
the Government in proclaiming five or 
six counties and putting in force a 
Statute of William IV. I must tell the 
House what that was for. Under that 
Statute it is competent for the Govern- 
ment of Ireland in case of disturbances 
in a county to proclaim that county as} 
in a state of disorder, and to send 
an additional police force. The Govern- | 
ment took that step at once, and! 
a large number of additional police 
were sent to the disturbed counties. | 
Not only was that course calculated to} 
arrest the disorder, but those counties! 
had to pay, as a sort of punishment, | 
half the cost of the additional police. | 
What next? There was not asingle case 
of cattle-driving that came under the 
notice of the Executive from that time 
to the present, where any evidence was 
forthcoming, in which a prosecution was 
not instituted. In all during that time 
572 persons were dealt with under the 
ordinary criminal law. A great number 
of those were brought before the magis- 
trates in sessions. The number of persons 
who were ordered by the magistrates to 
find bail was 228. It is right that I 
should say at once that that procedure, 
which’ was somewhat decried by hon. 
and; right hon. Gentlemen opposite, has 
been so far successful that with the 
exception of one single case, not 
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one of these persons who were bound 
over to keep the peace afterwards 
engaged in the crime of cattle-driving, 
In every single case the order of the 
magistrates was perfectly effective for its 
purpose. No doubt before other magis- 
trates there was failure to obtain con- 
victions. As many as thirty two persons 
were discharged, while in the case of 
seventy-six accused informations were re- 
fused by the magistrates for reasons which 
seemed good to them—I suppose because 
of the failure of evidence. Now what was 
going on concurrently with that? One 
hundred and twenty-six persons were 
returned for trial before juries by magis- 
trates in connection with cattle-driving 
offences. These 126 persons were not 
tried separately. The number of cases in 
which these persons were involved did not 
exceed thirteen in all; that is to say 
there were thirteen cases of indictment, 
involving 126 persons. What was the 
course taken by the Government with 
regard to them? I think hon. Members 
opposite will admit that the Government 
were perfectly justified in taking the course 
they did, in giving a fair chance to the 
ordinary law. These cases were returned 
for trial, some of them to the Summer 
Assizes of last year. One of them, and 
one only, was tried at Birr, the prose- 
cution being conducted by my right 
hon. friend the Attorney-General. 


The prosecution resulted in a disagree- 
ment of the jury. There were eight cases 
for trial in the counties of Roscommon and 
Galway, and, my right hon. friend seeing, 
as the result of the disagreement of the 
jury at Birr, that it would not any 
longer be safe or desirable that the trial 
of these offences should take place ina 
local venue, an application was made 
to have the venue or place of trial trans- 
ferred from Galway and Roscommon 


to the City of Dublin. Do hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen suggest that 


there was any remissness up to that point 
on the part of those charged with the 
administration of the criminal law in 
Ireland? As far as I understand, it was 
a proceeding which was approved of on all 
sides. [Sir E. Carson “ Not on ours.”] 
It was approved of because at that time 
the condition of Galway and Roscommon 
was such as to render it doubtful that 
there could be a fair trial in either of these 
counties. The application was made at 
the Summer Assizes of 1907. These cases 
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were the only outstanding ones at the time | 
in which men had been returned for trial. 
In the other cases the men had been 
already taken before magistrates and 
dealt with, in the way I _ have 
described to the House. The cases 
transferred to Dublin were brought | 
to trial there in the week beginning | 
the 20th of November last year. | 
have been asked by the hon. Gentleman | 
“has the ordinary law broken down or 
not?” and I would ask the House to 
consider the state of things in| 
Dublin when these cases came on for 
trial. The hon. Member for North 
Fermanagh last night, as I understood, | 
suggested that the failure of juries in | 
Ireland to convict in these cases was due 
either to intimidation offered against 
witnessess, so that the evidence was in- | 
sufficient, or else to intimidation from 
which the jurers suffered. I under- | 
stand that an hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site assents to that. Now what was 
the situation in Dublin in November 
of last year, when these cases came | 
for trial? Do hon. Gentlemen opposite 
from Ireland, or any hon. Gentle- 
man, in any quarter of the House, who | 
knows Ireland, suggest that a state of | 
intimidation prevailed in the City of 
Dublin, such as would render it impossible 
to obtain a fair trial before a jury in that 
city? I have here a report of the charge 
delivered by the Recorder of Dublin on 
the 18th of November, 1907, at the 
City Criminal Sessions, and let me 
say that Mr. O’Shaughnessy is well 
known to many Members of this House 
and is one whom we all know in Ireland, 
as filling his high office with great dis- 
tinction to himself and great advantage 
to the City of Dublin. He is a gentleman | 
unrivalled in his knowledge of Dublin and 
its people. In addressing the Grand Jury 
he described the normal peaceful con- 
dition of the City of Dublin and during 
the three or four years that he has been 
Recorder he has on many occasions made 
several observations of the same character. | 
That, then, was the venue at which these | 
trials were to take place—a venue in 
which it is impossible for anyone ie | 
has any acquaintance with the affairs of | 
Ireland to suggest that intimidation was | 
rife, or that any circumstance pont 
which would prevent the trial of any | 
criminal being conducted under perfectly | 


fair and impartial conditions. As we | 
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know, in the first case tried, there was a 
conviction. Seven more trials occurred ;. 
in one of them there was an acquittal 
and in the rest there was a disagree- 
ment of the jury. One asks oneself 
the question, “ What was the meaning of 
it all, and to what was the result due ? 
Was it caused by intimidation? I say 
emphatically no. I was present with my 
right hon. friend throughout these trials, 
and it would be a perfect mockery of the 
truth to state that the jurors or witnesses 
were intimidated. I am bound also to 
say, that so far as I could see the cases 
were, I thought, clearly proved, and they 
were cases in which in my judgment the 
accused ought to have been convicted. 
To what then is the failure of the juries 
to be ascribed? An hon. Gentleman, 
who is well aware of what took place, 
referred to the pleas offered before the 
juries for the defence. I will tell you 
what they were. In the first place 
the counsel for the defence urged, 


/and in many cases urged with a great 


deal of force, that these acts, which | 
think were plainly illegal and deplorable, 


| were nevertheless unaccompanied by per- 


sonal violence or by injury to animals, 
and, in my opinion, the jurors in Dublin, 
knowing the unhappy Western problem, 
were unwilling to declare as criminals 
men who had taken part in what they 
regarded as a demonstration intended only 
to force the Government into action for 
the purpose of relieving the distress. It 
may not be a satisfactory state of things, 
and I see it gives some pleasure to hon. 
Gentlemen opposite. I am, however, 
merely stating facts. The trials in Dublin 
occurred between the 20th of November 
and the last day of the month, and 
during the following week trials took 
place in three other important venues in 
Ireland. One was a trial at Wicklow, 
conducted by my right hon. friend, in 
which a Member of this House was prose- 
cuted for actual participation in a cattle- 
drive. It was the case in which my right 
hon. friend made the speech which has 
been so much the subject of discussion 
in this House, and may I say one word 
in passing in regard to that. It is some- 
what hard on him who made that speech to 
find it suggested that he has been all along 
in secret sympathy if not in actual league 
with those engaged in these practices. The 
prosecution failed in Wicklow. Wicklow, 
as all hon. Gentlemen from Ireland know, 
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and none better than the right hon. 
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| and 


Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- | 


versity, is a venue wholly free from 
intimidation. It is a venue often appealed 
to in Ireland, and never have I heard 
it suggested that the jurors of any class, 
whether common or special, were likely 
to submit to any intimidation which 
would account for a failure to convict. 


The other two venues at which the re-| 


maining cases were disposed of were 
Cork City and the city of Limerick. 


The right hon. Gentleman is_ well 
acquainted with Cork City. [Sir E. 
Carson “ No, except by hearsay.”] All 


the right hon. Gentleman heard [ will 
venture to say was in favour of Cork 
jurors, and yet the Cork jurors, known 
as they are in Ireland for their fearless 
action in criminal cases, not only did not 
convict, but actually acquitted. Then 
last comes the city of Limerick, where 
the two remaining cases were tried, the 
prosecutions being conducted by my hon. 
friend the Member for North Fermanagh. 
Limerick stands also upon a high level 
in the estimation of those who have 
presided as Judges there. Mr. Justice 
Wright has complimented the juries there 
on the fearless and impartial way in 
which they had acted. The Member 
for North Fermanagh did not, last night, 
give the House the benefit of his views 
as to the conditions under which the jury 
came to disagree in these two cases at 
Limerick. I should be greatly surprised 


if he attributed the failure to intimida- | 


tion. In the result then the situation 
was this, that while magistrates were 
prepared to deal with these cases in 
the manner I have mentioned, the 


jurors of Dnblin, Cork, Limerick and | 


Wicklow, all drawn from neighbour- 
hoods in which it is ludicrous to suggest 
that intimidation prevails, point-blank 
refused to find men guilty for cittle- 
driving offences. What is the moral to 
be drawn from that? What do right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite suggest should 
have been done by the Government ? 
Their view, as I understand it, is that 
the Government should have put the 
Crimes Act in motion on the spot. 
Mark the dates. It was not until the 
last week in November or the first in 
December of last year that these trials 
took place. The position at the moment 
has to be considered. Already public 
men had by letters to 

Mr. Redmond Barry. 


newspapers | 


(game result. I 
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otherwise proclaimed the folly 
and illegality of this practice of cattle- 
driving. Persons in the highest stations 
had publicly denounced it as being 
both illegal and immoral, and already 
it was plain to the Executive in Ire- 
land that the practice was declining 
rapidly. In November I find the 
number of cattle-drives that had taken 
place was 108, in December they had 
fallen to eighty-one, and in January to 
thirty-four. So that in November and 
December, when we were confronted 
with what hon. Members will suggest 
was an absolute breakdown of the 
ordinary law, the situation on the other 
side was that public men of all sorts were 
declaring against the practice and the 
number of offences themselves was 
declining day after day. What was the 
Government to do in that state of 
affairs? Right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
will suggest that my right hon. friend 
should have forthwith proclaimed the 
Crimes Act. Will that commend itself 
to the House ? Would my right hon. 
friend be heard in this House if he 
appealed for exceptional powers to 
enable him to deal with the situation 
that then existed in Ireland? The 
Executive wisely, as I think, took an 
absolutely contrary view. My right 
hon. friend took his stand upon this, 
that, as representing a Liberal Govern- 
ment in Ireland, he wauld apply himself 
with what speed he might to the root 
evil of this outbreak, and do what he 
could by legislation to remove it. 
Since then, day by day the movement 
had been declining, until we may con- 
gratulate ourselves that it has practi- 
caily disappeared. I have been dealing 
with cases in which actual prosecu- 
tions took place. I should also mention 
that in January, so far from displaying 
any inactivity in the matter, two 
of the cases in which disagreements 


had taken place were ag in tried before 


special juries in Dublin and with the 
suppose no one will 
suggest that the speci:l jurors of 
Dublin were the victims of intimidation. 
Another part of the indictment levelled 
against my right hon. friend is that certain 
individuals, one Member of Parliament in 
particular, were not proceeded against 
for speeches in connection with cattle- 
driving. This House will understand that 
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the consideration of that matter was one Sir E. CARSON: We say you ought 
of deep concern to the Chief Secretary. to do anything that is necessary to 
The problem of dealing with any man, enforce the law. 

whether a Member of this House or 

otherwise, for making speeches in con- *Mr. REDMOND BARRY: I think, 
nection with a matter involving a question with all respect, that is not an answer. 
of public or political interest is always I ask, in the situation in which we now 
one of difficulty. The question, I think stand, are we to put the Crimes Act into 
it will be admitted, can never beconfined operation or are we to depend upon the 
to the mere question of whether or not ordinary law? 

a speaker deserves to be prosecuted for 

his particular utterances. TheExecutive Sir E. CARSON: If the ordinary 
must take a much wider view of the law is sufficient. 

situation than that, and in determining 
whether or not a particular cola is *Mr. REDMOND BARRY: The truth 
to be prosecuted the Executive are not is that when the present situation comes 
merely entitled, but bound, to take into to be considered, when it comes to be 
account the public opinion of the country, understood that this cattl -driving move- 
the effect which a prosecution would ment is all but dead, it will be recognised 
have in giving intensity and momentum that there is no situation ia Ireland now 
to the movement in which the speaker which would justify any responsible politi- 
was engaged, and the effect it might cian in claiming that the Executive 
have in consolidating public opinion in should put the Crimes Act into force. 
its favour. My right hon. friend has The House will rejoice that the move- 
been a good deal challenged for the ment has practically disappeared. The 
discretion which he claimed for the fact, however, is apparently to some 
Executive in directing or not directing hon. Gentleman opposite not so much a 
prosecutions against particular indi- source of gratification as vi suspicion 
viduals. He was right, I think, in and a matter to cause disquietude. 
claiming that discretion for the Execu- In some quarters the cessation of cattle- 
tive. The decision taken by the driving is suggested to be actually the 
Government was not, as has been result of a discreditable bargain arrived 
rather unworthily imputed, an act at between my right hon. friend and 
of dispensation in favour of any particular certain personsin Ireland. We attribute 
man, whether a Member of Parliament it however to other causes—to the re- 
or otherwise, but the decision was arrived assertion of the good sense of the Irish 
at because it was believed to be con- people—to their awakened confidence in 
sistent with the real interests of peace the administration of my right hon. friend, 
and law in the country. Now I have and in the determination, they ascribe to 
dealt with the action of the Government, him, that he will do his part to remove 
and I should be disappointed if any the real grievances which underlay that 
Member of the House entertained movement in Ireland. That is the true 
the notion that there was any re- source of an event which I think 
missness on the part of the Execu- ought to give satisfaction to Members 
tive in applying every resource of the in every part of the House. It is the 
ordinary law to combat this movement. reward, as we consider it, of the right 
What, then, is the present situation ? hon. Gentleman’s patient and courageous 
What is it that hon. Members suggest administration in Ireland. Hon. Gentle- 
should be done in futureinIreland? As men opposite scoff at that, but, in the 
I understand the second branch of the situation in which he was placed, the 
Amendment, the Executive are to be patience, and temperance of my right 
called upon forthwith to put the Crimes hon. friend displayed more real courage 
Act into operation in Ireland. Is that than in making a precipitate appeal to 
the object of hon. Gentlemen opposite ? other methods. Reward has come speedily 
Is that what they wish for? I think we to him for refusing to yield to clamour 
ate entitled to an answer to that. and oblojuy, and the result is but part 
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of the fruits yet to be expected from his 
administration in Ireland. 


Mr. LAMBTON (Durham, S.E.) who 
was imperfectly heard, said the hon. 
Gentleman had contented himself by 
asking what the Opposition proposed to 
do, but he must know that it was the 
Government and not the Opposition 
who had to submit legislative proposals 
for Ireland. The hon. and _ learned 
Gentleman supposed that the Amend- 
ment meant censure on his right hon. 
friend, and had gone on to admit the case 
of the Opposition by saying that every 
resource of the ordinary law had already 
been put into force. He had remarked 
that the calling attention to these matters 
caused the Chief Secretary very great 
anxiety, but they caused very great 
anxiety to other people besides the right 
hon. Gentleman. No doubt they had 
every sympathy with him in his position ; 
indeed, the right hon. Gentleman was 
always asking for sympathy, and they 
readily accorded it. What the Unionists 
maintained was that the condition of 
Treland was causing enormous anxiety. 
not only to many people in Ireland, but 
also to many people in this country, 
and they asked that steps should be taken 
to remove the causes of that condition. 
Steps ought to have been taken long ago. 
The fault of the Government, in the 
opinion of the .!udges in Ireland, was that 
the Executive had not lifted a finger to 
maintain the law. Surely that was a 
strong charge, and he did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman’s speech had 
removed one single cause of anxiety as 
to that point. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman had continually asked them 
if they wanted the Government to put 
into force the Act of 1889. That was 
not the business of the Opposition. 
What they said was that if the ordinary 
law did not suffice, the right hon. Gentle- 
man should come to Parliament and ask 
for means to maintain law and order in 
Ireland. That was the first duty of the 
Government. The hon. Member for 
Cork last night had spoken of the colossal 
ignorance of the English people of affairs 
in Ireland. He confessed that many 
people did not understand the Irish, and 
he was reminded of Burns’ line— 


““ Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us.” 


Mr. Redmond Barry. 
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He had noticed that hon. Members: 
below the Gangway were sometimes. 
annoyed when they considered that 
Englishmen were blind to some of the 
best qualities of the Irish people and 
some of their best performances in 
Ireland. Englishmen, he 
could not always see that the Irish goose 
was a swan. They might be ignorant 
of the nature and feelings of the Irish 
people, but they were not ignorant of 
the fact that £100,000,000 had been 
granted by Parliament to Ireland. 


Mx. BIRRELL: The landlords got 


some of it. 


Mr. LAMBTON: The right hon, 
Gentleman says the landlords got it. 

Mr. BIRRELL: Yes, a third of it. 

Mr. LAMBTON said the money went 
to b: y the land, and had been given to 
the Irish people, and it was because the 
l.nd had not been divided quickly enough 
that a feeling of impatience had arisen 
to which a great deal of this crime was 
due. The right hon. Gentleman said 
he had made his first long speech in the 
House on the Act of 1887, but he himself 
could go back to 1882, when he made 
the only speech in his life which had had 
any effect. He made it on the Crimes 
Act of the Liberal Government. 


Mr. BIRRELL: 
the Home Rule Bill. 


My speech was on 


Mr. LAMBTON said that w hen he heard 
denunciations of the Act of 1887 he was 
rather inclined to go back to some of the 
things said on the previous occasion. 
The right hon. Gentleman in his speech 
had given a lot of statistics which were 
more suitable to stockbrokers than to 
Parliament. The right hon. Gentleman 
said, “ What is the price?” That was at 
the bottom of the whole question. 
What price had the right hon. Gentleman 
given for the temporary cessation of 
cattle-driving ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: None. 
Mr. LAMBTON szid he was glad to 


hear it. What price did the Irish people 
expect from the Government ? What 
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price did hon. Members below the 
vangway expect? They might have 
brought about the cessation of cattle- 
driving much earlier, and they had 
brought it about now, in their own words, 
“to give the Irish Secretary a chance.” 
The right hon. Gentleman had screwed 
his courage up to say that his fingers 
itched to arrest some of the people in 
Ireland, but he had done nothing. They 
had been told by the Foreign Secretary, 
and other Members of the Government, 
among them the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, that the Chief Secretary had 
the support of the Cabinet. He pre- 
sumed that meant the majority of the 
Cabinet. 

No; the 


Mr. BIRRELL: whole 


(Cabinet. 


Mr. LAMBTON believed there were 
a score of members of the Cabinet, 
and that the whole twenty of them were 
itching to arrest malefactors but were 
afraid to do so. He would like to have 
seen that Cabinet meeting. Some of the 
members must have been rather restless. 
He heard the speech of the Secretary for 
India and also that of the Chief Secretary, 
and he could not understand how they 
could be members of the same Cabinet. 
The Irish Secretary said he governed 
Ireland on Liberal principles, but the 
Secretary for India, in reference to that 
country, said he would not remain at the 
India Office or in any other responsible 
department if he had first to catalogue 
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House that in the case of these cattle- 
drivers the Government could not get 
juries to convict. The Solicitor-General 
had told them that the chief instigatoy 
of the cattle-drives, who was in gaol now, 
was not prosecuted by the (sovernment 
because the Irish peop'e were not in 
entire sympathy with the law. It was 
unfortunate that the Government had 
created the impression that as the Irish 
people were not in sympathy with the 
law, therefore the law was not to be 
enforced. Now it appeared the Irish 
people were satisfied that they were going 
to get from the Government all they 
wanted, tor lawlessness had ceased. He 
could not veil his eyes from the iniquity 
and weakness of the Government, and he 
feared the effect that would be produced 
upen future good government in all parts 
of his Majesty’s dominion. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast W.) said 
the hon. member who had just sat 
down was one of the Tory free trade 
how it was Tory free traders had made 
Members of the House, and having 


heard the hon. Member's speech 
on this occasion he now understood 
so little progress in England. _ Recently 


there had been an effort made in England 
to subordinate tariff reform and other 
questions to racial prejudice. They 
j hoped to save themselves by raising an 
| Irish scene, and by pursuing a propa- 
|ganda of calumny. The right hon. 
| Member for South Dublin, who opened 
| the debate, referred to a question of his 
| (Mr. Devlin) which was cn the Paper, 
| and said that the reason for that question 











his principles and arrange his duties on| was that the hon. Member for West 
those principles. But the Chief Secre-'| Belfast was afraid to have the returns 
tary for Ireland openly boasted that he! therein referred to published, as they 
was going to carry out the Government would indicate the criminality of Ireland. 
of Ireland on Liberal principles. All he | Nothing of the kind. He simply objected 
could say was that he would rather | toa principlewhich did not exist in English 
have the Secretary for India’s view | Courts being perpetuated in Ireland, espe- 
than that of the Secretary for Ireland. | cially as these returns had been used by 
Because the Government made certain | Irish Judges for the purpose of delivering 
speeches in 1887 nothing would induce | barangues from the bench and for the 
them now to touch the Coercion Act ;)purpese of intimidating jurors. They 
but he would remind hon. Gentle-| had the case of the Lord Chief Justice of 
men opposite that there was another | Ireland, who actually from the bench 
Coercion Act which they might have| rebuked the Attorney-General for not 
used — namely, that of 1882, which! prosecuting an Irish Member, although 
was passed hy a Liberal Government,|he (the Lord Chief .!ustice) might 
and which contained strong provisions | be the very Judge who would have to try 
making protection from crime more | the case. And in another case in Ireland 
positive than it was. The Chief Secretary | an Irish Judge—a man of great legal 
and the Solicitor-General had told the | eminence and impartiality outside of 
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politics, —actually walked on to the bench | Members talked about Nationalists 
and proceeded to reply to a political speech | intimidating a man who owned 6,000 acres 
delivered by the hon. Member for Water- | of untenanted land in the congested 
ford. This was in a Court of justice | districts of Ireland. Was that any worse 
specially selected as the particular | than the action of a Member of the Ulster 
arena where persons charged with/ Unionist Party who endeavoured in 
cattle-driving should be tried. When | this House, to intimidate a public official 
they heard Judges quoted in that | appointed by the Government of his own 
House let it be remembered that Irish | party, and who, in the discharge of his 
Judges were partisans. It was stated | administrative duty was threatened by the 
that there had been conspiricy, intimi- ‘hon. Members that unless he became 
dation and boycotting in connection with | the plaything of the Ulster Members 
Ireland. So there had been. But the | of Parliament, when the Unionist 
conspiracy was in England and in the ‘came back they would dismiss him 
north of Ireland. The conspiracy was aj because he had refused to be the 
conspiracy between the English Unionst | creatare of the Landlord Party in Ire- 
newspapers and the Ulster Unionist | land? He noticed that during the 
Members and the _ official classes in| Mid Devon election, the reverend Mr. 
Treland. He read the other day in the | Rogerson, preaching in Mid Devon, said 
Daily Telegraph a statement in which | that those who belonged to the political 
it was stated that the United Irish League | majority of Mid Devon wotld have every 
was responsible for keeping the village | excuse, if they came to think it prefer- 
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ruffians quiet, and that the moment the 
inspiration was given from headquarters 
murder would once more be rampant. 


That was a scandalous and infamous 
allegation. The United Irish League, like 
its predecessors the Land League and the 
National League, had been a mighty 
instrument to teach the people how great 
agrarian revolutions could be carried on, 
and how great reforms could be achieved 
without applying those dangerous 
criminal methods. The late Mr. Parnell 


| able, to deal with tradesmen out of the 
| town, rather than with those who, not 
only in a recent election, but «onstantly 
|in previous elections, had refused that 
| freedom to their political opponents which 
| they claimed for themselves. That was 
| not the statement of a Catholic priest in 
| lreland who saw the woes and sorrows of 
| his country, and the squalid condition of 
‘the Irish people, but a political English 
| partisan clergyman, who threatened the 
| Liberal traders of Devonshire as to what 
| would happen to their trade, because they 


and Mr. Davitt had taught the Irish | had dared to exercise their rights and 
people the true power of constitutional | functions as citizens, and had given their 
agitation, and when a paper like the Daily | votes for Liberal and Progressive Men- 


Telegraph published a scandalous state- 


ment of that character it gave one the | 


feeling that the slandering of Ireland, the 


impeachment of the Irish nation, and the | 


exaggeration of every little incident in 
the country against the just claims of the 
people for self-government, only showed 
how essential Irish unity was and how 
nowerful a movement like the Irish | 


| bers. And notwithstanding this, hon. 
Member above the gangway came to the 
House of Commons with their sneers, and 
Je-tured the Irish people for intimidation 
in regard to an agitation which simply 
desired to rivet public attention upon a 
| great economic wrong, and which endeay- 
| oured to secure the land of their country, 
upon terms which were extravagantly 








National League ought to be made to| generous to the landlord. Ev: ry acre of 
meet the forces which had conspired to | land which had passed from the landlord to 
slander a people and ruin a whole nation. | the tenant under the Act of 1903, had 
There had been intimidation not only in| been transferred at a price, which, as the 
Ireland, but in this House. There tad | Chief Secretary had already stated, was 
been one remarkable omission from this | calculated to excite the envy-of the great- 
debate, one pictures jue figure absent, and | est landlord in England. This great move- 
that was the hon. Member for North | ment in Ireland was not one to steal the 
Armagh. He had not told them anything property of others, but a legitimate andcon- 
about intimidation. Could there be any- | stitutional agitation. Personally he had 
thing more intimidatory than the | never justified cattle-driving in Ireland, 
letters which the hon. Member for North | and he had never spoken at a meeting 
Armagh wrote to Mr. Bailey. The Ulster | where cattle-driving was advocated, but 


Mr. J. Devlin. 
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nevertheless he came to the House of 
Commons prepared to defend it. His 
reading of the political history of the 
last thirty years had been that so long as 
they came to the British Parliament and 
appealed to their reason, they were only 
met by the scoffs of gentleman of the 
type of the hon. Member above the gang- 
way; but when they came with an 
organised people and a united Ireland, 
when the Irish people knew their wants 
and were able to exercise their power, 
then they came with the real logic of an 
irresistible claim. It was that House 
which had taught them that it was only 


by cattle-driving and methods of that | 


kind that they could obtain any beneficial 
measure from the British Parliament. 
It was only in that way that they had 
been able to extort from generous states- 
manship the recognition of their claim for 
the remission of the wrongs under which 
Ireland had suffered. 


Lorp Rk. CECIL: Hear, hear. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN: Yes, the noble 


Lord knew that was so, and no one 


better, because it was hereditary with | 


him. The noble Lord was the son of 
“twenty years of resolute Government.” 
He knew that twenty years ago two 
policies were placed before the English 
people in regard to Ireland, one of them 
the policy of Mr. Gladstone—a policy 
of pacification, conciliation, 
and liberty—and 
years of resolute Government. To-day 
Ireland was no nearer to the British 
Empire, although it might have been if 
Mr. Gladstone’s policy had triumphed. 
Lord Salisbury received his verdict from 
this country, and he got his twenty 
years of resolute Government, and 
where did they stand to-day ? 


noble Lord had said himself that there | 


was more lawlessness in Ireland now, 
and more discontent than there was 
before. If that were so, where did this 
policy of twenty years of resolute Govern- 
ment come in / 


Lorp R. CECIL: The result was 
destroyed by the present Chief Secretary. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN said it was notdestroy- 
ed by the Chief Secretary, but by the right 


hon, Gentleman the Member for Dover. 
‘The last Unionist Government introduced | men to_ prison. 


justice, | 
the other twenty | 


The | 
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{the Land Act, but the Ulster Members 
|and their supporters put every obstacle 
bes the way of its becoming the solu- 
|tion of the problem which the states- 
|men on both sides of the House desired 
| it should be, in the interests of both the 
|tenant and the landlord class. The 
| Ulster Members cared for nothing 
| but the misrepresentation of their 
own country, and they seemed _ to 
' be proud of anything they could use for 
| the purpose of blackening the fair name 
| of Ireland, and holding up to the scorn 
|of the world the counury which they 
| ought to be as proud of as the Nationalists 
were. The Ulster Tory Party, which 
claimed to speak for the North of Ire- 
land, had made Unionism in Ulster stink 
in the nostrils of every decent man. He 
‘could understand them demanding 
the rigorous application of the law it 
that policy was argued concurrently with’ 
the policy of social reform and economic 
advancement. But who ever heard a 
fruitful suggestion in favour of their own 
country ? Let them take as an example 
| the Order Paper of the House of Com- 
| mons any day. What was it filled with ? 
With questions put down for the 
purpose of showing that Ireland was a 
|criminal country. He was an Ulster 
| man himself, and represented one of the 
seats which had been won from the 
Ulster party, because Ulster democracy 
had revolted against them. Belfast was 
a Protestant and Unionist city, and he 
would be ashamed of himself if for the 
purpose of party capital—although he 
had come there and put questions on the 
Paper equally relevant, and from his 
}own point of view far more _politi- 
cally effective—he resorted to the use 
| of his position to slander his own people 
|and to outrage every sense of decency 
in trying to hold up to scorn the people 
/amongst whom he lived and to whom he 
belonged. They had heard a good deal 
| about cattle-driving, but he had not heard 
| the name of Sergeant Sheridan mentioned. 
| Sergeant Sheridan did not drive cattle. 
but mutilated them, and he was allowed 
| to go to America. Why was he not con- 
| victed? They had heard a great im- 
| peachment of the law oflicers of the 
|Crown and the Chief Secretary for 
| depending upon the ordinary law of the 
land, but Sheridan was guilty almost of 
every offence against law and justice, and 
he was responsible for sending innocent 
And yet this cattle 
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mutilator was allowed to leave this coun- | 
try, and this perjurer and uniform ruffian | 
who was responsible for all these crimes | 
in Ireland was now at large in America 
and his chief assistant was engaged in 
training young recruits for the Royal 
Irish Constabulary in Ireland. 
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national movement in Ireland. They had 
listened to it. Was ever such tawdry 
eloguence—no argument, no facts, no 
basis for the changes so long maturing— 
so fruitlessly delivered? The Chief 


‘Secretary had faced his accusers with 
courage and had routed them. 


It would 


| have been well if in the speech of the 


There was another case of boycotting | Solicitor-General there had been 


which he thought that whatever sense of 
fairness they possessed might have in- 
duced the men who made this attack to 
refer to. That was the case of Miss 
Sweeney and Mr. Cooke, J.P. Mr. Cooke 
was an Ulster Unionist, and a magistrate, 
who demanded the dismissal from a 
school of a teacher of sewing on the 


ground that she was a Catholic. There 
was no error as to the ground. Mr. 


Cooke had been quite open about it, and 
told them plainly what was the reason. 
To this demand the Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who was the manager of the school, | 
did not give way. The hon. Member did 
not know whether that rev. gentleman 
had at that time any cattle. He sup- 
posed he had not. At all events, there 
had not been any of his cattle driven | 
or injured. He escaped with having) 
the doors of his church destroyed. In 
that case they were face to face with an 
effort to secure justice. But that had 
not been the kind of decision which had 
been given in agrarian cases. And to- 
day Mr. Cooke wason the Bench dispensing 
justice to the part of the country which 
was benefited by his presence, one of the 
most devoted maintainers of the Union, 
one of the chief props of Empire in that 
part of the north of Ireland. He had 
heard with interest the maiden speech last 
night of the hon. Member for Bury St. 
Edmunds. The hon. Member had mani- | 
fested both vigour and ability ; and his 
speech had been a great relief by contrast 
with the dull and dreary speeches of the 
Ulster Tory Members. He had said 
that all the misery had been brought 
upon Ireland by the agitators. But the 
misery was not brought on in Ireland by 
brains, but by breweries. He would 
suggest that the hon. Member, when he 


had the opportunity, should visit the | 


West of ireland, in which even for 


selfish reasons he might feel an interest, | 
seeing that there was the chance of their | 


being able to become better customers 
of his concern. Irish Members had been 
waiting to hear this threatened great 
impeachment of Ireland, and of the 


Mr. Devlin. 


| the Courts of law in Ireland. 


more 
human sympathy and less law. The 
Attorney-General, to be frank, had used 
an expression which had been so often 
quoted by the enemies of Ireland, for the 
use of which there was no ground of 
excuse. The Irish people were not 
savages, nor were they to be compared 
to the people of West Africa. He was 
sure that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman must have used that expression 
thoughtlessly, otherwise he would not 
have committed himself to it. It showed 


| how the administration of the law, pre- 


judice and politics, were all mixed up in 
The speech 
made by the hon. Member for Jarrow 
the other day was both pathetic and 
tragic. The hon. Member drew a picture 
of the desperate competition that existed 
in the industrial centres, and pointed out 
that by English and Scottish legislation 
an endeavour was being made to solve the 
problem by keeping the people on the 
land. People were leaving the land in 
England for other than agrarian reasons, 
whereas in Ireland they wished to remain 
on the land. Surely the attempt which 
they were making to secure their homes 
and their land was one that ought to 
command the sympathy of hon. Members 
not onlyon the Liberal side, but on all 
sides of the House. Were the supporters 
of British government in Ireland satisfied 
that in sixty years the population of the 
country had been reduced from 8,500,000 
to 4,500,000, those who remained being 
more impoverished than the _ larger 
number who formerly lived there? The 
Chief Secretary had struck the right note 
and grasped the key of the situation. 
Let the House distribute the grass lands 
on fair and equitable terms, make 
economic the uneconomic holdings, give 
some breath and sweetness and hope to 
the Irish peasant, and criminality, as 
Englishmen understood it, would dis 
appear, because its root cause would have 
disappeared. Then they would have 
Ireland no longer a by-word and a 
{shame to the Empire; it would be its 
iglory, and the right. hon. Gentleman 
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might have pride in having laid the 
foundations of a mighty superstructure 
of English content and Irish happiness. 


*Viscount CASTLEREAGH (Maid- 
stone) said he had listened with great 
pleasure to the speeches of hon. Gentle- 
men from Ireland below the Gangway. 
While he appreciated their vehement 
rhetoric, the tury of their denunciations 
always caused him to question their 
sincerity. 
ever the Home Rule policy were carried 
to its fullest extent the Irish Party would 
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be a hopeless and forlorn Party, because | 


their one object of agitation would be 
entirely gone. He had listened with 


very great interest to the speech of the | 


Chief Secretary. He had come down to 
the House with, to a certain extent, an 
open mind, and had been greatly 


astonished at the speech of the right hon. | 


Gentleman. He assured the right hon. 


Gentleman that if the question of land | 
settlement was ever to be brought to a | 


successful issue it must be based on law 
and order. The security of the land 


stock also could only prevail with security | 


of law and order in the country. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary had condemned 
for the difficulties they had placed 
in the way of settlement of the land 
question in Ireland. Therein he dis- 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman, 
who ought to put the 
bility upon those who 
gangway, and who had been the insti- 


gators of all that had taken place in| 


Ireland during the recent past. Perhaps 
the most responsible of these was the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who sat for 
the City of Waterford, and who in no 
circumstances had deprecated  cattle- 
driving. Jn fact, in a speech in Portumna 
in October last, the Leader of the Irish 
Party said with a reference to the Evicted 
Tenants Bill, that peace in that district 
would be a dishonour to the district and 
to Ireland. If the Leader of the Irish | 
Party used such words they should not 
attach so much blame to the hon. 
and learned Gentleman’s followers or to | 
the poor dupes who followed their advice. 
The statement that the Opposition were 
making the question of the land settle- 
ment in Ireland more difficult was a mere 
travesty of the case. They had had a | 
most interesting speech from the Solicitor- | 
General for Ireland, the chief part of | 
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He verily believed that if. 


the Opposition | 


responsi- | 
sat below the | 
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| which, however, was taken up in asking 
| 


for an Address). 


the Opposition Questions. The hon. and 
| learned Gentleman’s first Question was, 
|“ Did they (the Opposition) consider 


|that the Executive was remiss?” 
| He did consider that the Execu- 
|tive was remiss if any law-abiding 


| citizen in Ireland had to go in terror 
of his life or of beiag shot at. The 
| Solicitor-General had asked what more 
could the Executive have done in the way 
of putting the ordinary powers of the law 
|in force? Well, if those powers were not 
| strong enough they could have put other 
powers into operation which they had at 
their disposal. The Solicitor-Generalasked 
‘if the failure of the juries to convict was 
to be ascribed to the Executive ; but 
perhaps the situation had appealed to the 
sympathies of those juries and made them 
unwilling to convict the poor dupes, when 
hon. Gentlemen below the gengway were 
the instigators of the crime and outrage 
which had taken place; and yet they 
heard that the right hon. Gentle- 
/man was itching to prosecute, but had 
'been unable to do so. They had 
heard a good deal about governing 
Ireland according to Irish ideas, but 
hitherto the country had seen the 
maximum of government according to 
[rish ideas and the minimum of govern- 
ment by His Majesty’s Ministers. They 
had had vague hints that education would 
be the secret of the future settlement of 
the land question in Ireland. In that 
sentiment he agreed with the Chief 
Secretary, but in this vague and theo- 
retical suggestion the right hon. Gentle- 
man left out of account those individuals 
who were at present in their holdings 
cowering and intimidated because the 
Government would not put in force 
the powers at their disposal. The right 
hon. Gentleman talked about the shooting 
incidents, and said that the shots had 
been fired over the house; but, he asked, 
how would the right hon. Gentleman 
himself like it if a few bullets were fired 
through the roof of his house at Chelsea, 
even if he occupied the ground floor ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I should hope that 
the man would be arrested. 


* Viscount CASTLEREAGH thought 
that the right hon. Gentleman would 
consider it a serious crime whether 
the shot was fired in a part of the house 
which was inhabited or not. They had 
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been told to compare the figures of crime | action, and that the animals who were 
in England and Ireland. There was no | subjected to that treatment were injured 
analogy whatever. Crime in England | thereby. [NATIONALIST cries of “ No.”] 
was not part of a conspiracy, but was | He maintained that it was so, and also 
committed from motives of personal gain | that it was most reprehensible in its 
to the individual ; whereas in Ireland it | results. It was bound to be injurious to 
was committed by the participants in a| the whole morale of the people of the 
conspiracy fomented by other people | country, and to the administration of the 
against the law of the land. If there was law in Ireland. He submitted that if 
an honest intention to govern Ireland in | the Government failed to put down any 
accordance with the principles of equity recrudescence of this agitation they would 
and justice, he asked the Chief Secretary | be guilty of something akin to criminal 
if he proposed, in the event of a re-| negligence. But they were told that 
crudescence of cattle-driving, to put in there was to be no more cattle-driving. 
force powers more effective and more Whether that was so or not he did not 
drastic than they saw in operation at the propose to say; but what were the 
present moment ? In fact, if the situation reasons for this lull in cattle-driving { 
demanded it, would the Government put |The reason put forward the previous 
in force the Crimes Act again? He night by the hon. Member for Cork was 
entirely agreed with the right hon. that— 
Gentleman in having a detestation of _ «Vor the first time the present Chief Secre- 
repressive measures, but the Government | tary had taught the Irish people that there 
were at fault in not putting in force that | might be such a thing as their own law and 
drastic measure. He thought he could | order, which it was their own interest to 
: enforce. He had succeeded in making the 
recall the reason for it. It was due to | Jrish people their own peacemakers to an 
the fact that when in Opposition they | extent which deserved a vote of thanks rather 
had, from purely Party motives, not | than a vote of censure.” 
supported the previous Government in yy, was very sorry that the right hon. 
passing and using the Crimes Ath O00 Aen shamed to be very glad to 
now, when in power, they were unwilling | receive that pat on the back’ from the 
to admit that that was done from purely hon. Member for Cork; but the Lord 
Party, and really unworthy, motives. | Ghancellor used verv different language 
No ‘thing. WROCY had ever been put forward _and expressed the idea that it was owing 
by hon. Gentlemen opposite towards the | ty the proceedings taken under the 
solution of this difficult and almost | Statute of Hdward Ill, that the people 
insoluble problem. He should have hoped | were brought up and sént to prison. it 
ship i or a | was curious to note that this employment 
Rec RE lad > eaineniey of the Statute of Edward LI. was said by 
; itl sit > the hon. Member for East Mayo to be 
there was for the settlement of this! worthy of the worst days of coercion; 80 
Irish ea by 7 _, Minister who | that the hon. Member for East Mayo had 
Pein Sees as % had come to an end by coercion. He main- 
won . : the Government only made | tained that there was only an armistice 
nye ope tml al en exterior he tine bing Th 
individual who had a right to demand | fy.) legs Maly Bag nwie bes — 
it. He wondered if the events which cathenge te ee enna fall 
were occurring in Ireland would be | 2/78 the Government a chance to eae 
eed Se i ditan alyiiiond tion | 20m? of the promises they had made, to 
s the weid’ i ete aie “Th os ZG fulfil that part of the bargain which had 
Tie cae ‘or a Moment. Ane worst | heen so strongly repudiated by the Chief 
eature of cattle-driving in Ireland was} Secretary. 
that it was received with approbation by | is A 
hon. Gentlemen who sat below the gang- | 
way. They also heard from those who Mr. BIRRELL was understood to deny 
were in sympathy with the movement | the suggestion. 
that cattle-driving was not a criminal | 
offence. He would not argue that point,| *Viscounr CASTLEREAGH said that 
but he did not think that anyone would | the interpretation of various things 
deny that it was in itself cruel in its| which the right hon. Gentleman had 


Viscount Castlereagh. 
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said was that if the Irish Members be- 
haved in a certain way and gave him 
their support, he would support them. 
That was, he believed, the reason why 
the Irish Members were giving him 
a chance—a_ proud position for a 
Minister of the Crown to stand in. 
He asked whether it was a coincidence that 
unrest and disturbance in Ireland ran con- 
currently with a Liberal Administration. 
How was it that for the last twenty years 
there had been toa large extent peace and 


tranquility in Ireland? The reason was | 


that the Unionist Administration when 
it came into power, where he hoped 
they would be again at an early date, 
grappled with the problem in the initial 


stages of their administration and by | 
doing so suppressed that germ of un- | 


rest which was now rampant in the 
country, and they left the country in a 


peaceful condition, a fact which had | 


heen testified to on all sides and by no 
less an authority than Mr. Bryce who was 
the Chief Secretary at the commence- 
ment of that Administration. The reason 
of the unrest and disturbance was that 
there was in power an unscrupulous 
party who had sown the seed o 
nest and they now had to reap 
the harvest of insurrection. He would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman to have 
done with those philosophical arguments 
and theoretical views which he put 
forward and not to wink at crime and 
almost to connive at it. He would urge 
upon him to put forward the strong arm 
of the law for the purpose of giving 
protection to every person in Ireland 
instead of allowing all the civilised world 
to point the finger of scorn at this country 
because its administration was dictated 
by a set of turbulent Irishmen. He 
believed that the idea was held 
quarters that there was some- 
this matter of Home Rule and 
it were given to Ireland the 


in some 
thing in 
that if 


question would be settled once and for | 
who | 
held those views to study very care- | 


all. He 


would recommend those 


fully the history of Ireland from 1886 
up to the present time, and he thought 


they would see that, so long as no vague | 


promises were held out, so long as law- 
lessness was suppressed, the Irish people 
Were a law-abiding race, but that it was 
easy to inflame the passions of the people 
of Ireland by political devices, and he 
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could only say that those devices should 
have been apparent, but that those devices 
were not so apparent was the reason of 
the present state of affairs in Ireland. 
He urged the right hon. Gentleman to take 
his courage in both hands and to use drastic 
measures when they were necessary, 
and to enforce the Crimes Act, which to 
his mind brought about the peace and 
tranquility which prevailed before a 
Liberal Administration came into power. 
| With these few words he desired to 
support the Amendment which had been 
moved from the Front Opposition 
Bench. 


Mere. POWER (Waterford, E.) who 
was indistinctly heard in the Gallery 
was understood to say, that by the Land 
Purchase'!Act of 1903 the House had 
shown themselves willing to pay a large 
amount to secure peace and contentment 
in Ireland, and if they could have seen 
that poverty and despair would be 
banished they would have been prepared 
to give a larger bonus than they did to the 
landlords. It had turned out in the work- 
ing of that Act that the portion of it 
favourable to the landlords had 
largely used, but that the portion of it 
most favourable to the people, and 
which they had hoped would put them 
on the land, had been to a large extent 
a dead letter. He did not think that the 
people of this country had any idea of 
the grinding povertv which existed in 
some parts of Ireland. They had on 
several occasions relief works started 
and thousands of people were employed 
upon them and in no case did an able- 
bodied man get more than 6s. a week 
or Is. a day for his ten hours’ work. 
If that was not an awful proof of the 
poverty which existed he did not know 
what was. Hon. Gentlemen above the 
Gangway said that the real cure for any 
disorder that existed in Ireland was 
repressive measures end the re-enact- 
ment of the Crimes Act. In former 
periods when Coercion Acts were intro- 
duced they were brought in for a limited 
period and when crime was rife in 
Ireland, but that could not be said of the 
present Coercion Act which hon. Members 
were so anxious to revive in all its fero- 
city. It was introduced not to put down 
crime, and was aimed not at crime or 
criminals but at tenants’ combinations 
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and organisations which were absolutely 
necessary to preserve the very lives of 
the people. He remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone, when the Act was under dis- 
cussion, said that if England was to 
coerce Ireland for crime, Ireland could 


say, that compared with England she had | 


relatively less crime. The right bon. 
Gentleman said he thought the measure 
was more needed by England than Ire- 
land, because for [reland it was a question 
of suffering, and she knew how to sufler, 
whereas for England it was a question of 
shame and dishonour, and to cast away 
shame and dishonour was the first busi- 
ness of a great nation. Unfortunately 
those words were not heeded and the 
Act was passed. There was one phase 
in the passing of that Coercion Act which 
he thought was almost unique in Parlia- 
ment. There was considerable opposi- 
tion on the Liberal side to the passing 
of the Act, and to allay that opposition 
the Leader of the House, in his hearing 
and in thet of his colleazues ;promised dis- 
tinctly that there should be an appeal from 
the decision of these removable magis- 
trates in every case. That statement 
disarmed the Liberal opposition to a 
large extent, because they believed it 
would be a safeguard, but that was not 
the view of the Nationalist Members 


because they thought the appeals 
would go to Judges in whom they 


had very little confidence. The Leader 
of the House, however, never took any 
steps to fulfill his pledge, and there had 
been no appeal in any case provided for. 
His principal object in rising was to allude 
to the Glenhaheirg because it 
happened to be in his constituency. 
There was an appeal pending, and he 
knew from the newspaper reports that 
reference had been made in another place 
to this question. 


case, 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) 
rose to a point of order and said the case 
to which the hon. Member was referring 
was undoubtedly sub judice at that 
moment, and if any hon. Gentleman on 
that Bench mentioned the case they 
would undoubtedly be at once called 
to order by the Nationalist Members. 
He ventured to ask whether it was 
possible to discuss the Matter in any 
way. 

Mr. Power. 
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| *Mr. SPEAKER said it was certainly 
| undesirable to discuss any case which 
| was likely to come before a Court of Law 
jand if the case was still sub judice he 


|should deprecate al! discussion. 


Mr. CULLINAN (Tipperary, 8.) wished 
‘to bring to the Speaker’s notice that 
when the hon. Member for East Tyrone 
rose to object to a reference being made 
by Members from the North of Ireland 
to the case of several prisoners and what 
occurred during the trial, he had ruled 
that it was permissible to refer to the 
| matter. 


*Mr. SPEAKER said he thought the 
hon. Member was mistaken. That was 
a wholly different matter. In that case 
the speech of the Attorney-General who 
was prosecuting was quoted in this 
House in order to show what in the 
opinion of the Attorney-General might 
‘result from certain crimes 
tinued. The observations did not in the 
leas‘ touch the case of the prisoners who 
were being tried, and might be tried 


again. 


being con- 


Mr. POWER said he would not en- 
large on the matter, but he wished not 
so much to allude to the case of the 
alleged blowing up of Lord Ashtown’s 
lodge as to call the attention of the 
Government to the state of things 
existing round about fhat estate which 
‘was dangerous to the peace of the coun- 
try. Prosecutions had going on 
for a long time, and to give some idea 
of the tension he would give one case. 
Some persons were being prosecuted 
for trespass and they watched the doings 
of a certain underkeeper of Lord Ash- 
town’s. He was found to visit one of 
their farms; they went to his place 
and found pheasants there, and they 
found six shots in the pheasants which 
it was said were put there with a view 
of incriminating someone. That showed 
the tension which existed in that district 
and which might well lead to disturbance. 
It was only right to say that Lord 
|Ashtown dismissed that underkeeper 
after that was proved in open Court, but 
still it was a strange thing for an under- 
keeper recently appointed to do. He 
desired to call attention to the state ot 
‘feeling that existed and to ask the 
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tovernment whether they could do 
anything to allay it. He was sorry to 
say that when this gamekeeper was con- 


victed and sentenced by a majority of | 


the bench without hearing the prosecu- 
tion fully, someone released the prisoner 
upon an er parte statement. He also 
called attention to the fact that there 
was an evicted farm on Lord Ashtown’s 
estate. The tenant who had been evicted 
was most anxious to get back,andalthough 
he had written and applied to be al- 
lowed to go back Lord Ashtown had 
taken no notice of the application, but 


had commenced planting trees upon the | 


farm. He (Mr. Power) had written to 
the Estates Commissioners, who had 
approached Lord Ashtown and asked 
him to stop the planting, but no notice 
had been taken of their remonstrance. 
He hoped the Government would be 
able to do something to stop this plant- 


ing until some settlement was arrived | 


at. Feeling in the .district was very 
strong and much excited over this 
and other matters, and at any moment 


the place might become a_ storm 
centre. If both sides got warm no 


one could tell what would be the result. 
Hon. Gentlemen above the Gangway 
seemed to think that coercion was the 
only remedy, but unfortunately coercion 
in Ireland was directed not against crime 
but against political opponents and organ- 
isations. The senior Member for Cork 
took an action against Lord Salisbury 
for a speech made at Watford. That 
action was tried at Manchester and 
certain witnesses were summoned from 
Ireland, among others Captain Slack. 
That gentleman said that for ten vears 
previous to the foundation of the Land 
League the condition of Ireland was very 
satisfactory. He was then asked his 
opinion as to the condition of Treland 
during the ten years that succeeded the 
ioundation of the League and his reply 
was that it was most unsatisfactory. 
Captain Slack was compelled to admit 
that in the ten years preceding the 
foundation of the League twenty murders 
had been committed and that none had 


taken place in the ten years succeeding | 


its foundation. But when asked to 


explain why he considered the period 
in which twenty murders were com- 
mitted so much more satisfactory than 
the latter period Captain Slack showed 
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| the official view by saying that in the 
|period when the murders took place 
| there was no combination and no organ- 
isation in the neighbourhood. Nocrimes 
/and no murders had taken place when 
there was an organisation. so that the 
| House could see that the founding of this 
political organisation was necessary to 
keep the people in their homes. Of course 
_he knew what the result of the division 
would be, but no one could sav what 
this campaign of conspiracy would end 
in. It was an ignoble thing on the part 
of anybody to bring up the shortcomings 
of their country, if they wereshortcomings, 
but the present campaign went fa bevond 
that; and he was giad to think that this 
ignoble proceeding on the part of hon. 
Members above the gangway would recoil 
on their own heads. When the people 
were called upon to give a decision 
upon the subject they would record a 
verdict which would stop a campaign of 
conspiracy which was a disgrace and 
discredit to the country. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said that with 
regard to the speech of the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down he had 
only to say one word. The hon. Gentle- 
man had given his version of an incident 
that had occurred on the estate of Lord 
Ashtown st Glenaheirv and it was only 
fair that the House should hear the other 
side. Two gamekeepers in the course of 
their duty saw two men fishing not only 
in private waters bet out of season. 
They went to these men and the head 
keeper showed his warrant and informed 
them that they would be searched. 
He proceeded to search them and found 
upon them an illegal engine used for 
fishing, called a stroke haul. He then 
summoned them, but the poachers also 
summoned him for asszult and larecny. 
The case was tried by a local bench of 
magistrates, on which Nationzlists pre- 
do ninated, who dismissed the summons 
for illegal fishing, and convicted the 
keepers of assault and sentenced them to 
a fortnight’s imprisonment. As soon as 
these facts were reported to Dublin Castle 
an immediate order was sent down for 
their release. It was only fair that the 


| hon. Gentleman having stated his view of 


the case the House should hear the other 
So much for the speech of the hon, 
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hon. Member for West Belfast was to an | 
even greater degree than usual both vicious 
and vulgar. 
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*Mr. DEPUTY-SPEAKER: , Order, | 
order. Those are not expressions that | 
should be used in this House in regard | 
to the speech of an hon. Member. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said he would, 
in deference to the ruling of Mr. Deputy 
Speaker, withdraw the expressions used. 
The hon. 
each other very closely. He began by 
abusing the hon. Member for Durham, who 


immediately preceded him and whose | 


speech in the opinion of those who had 
‘heard it was one of the best delivered 
during thedebate. He then proceeded to 
deal with the hon. Members representing 
the Unionists in the North of Ireland, and 
having singled out the hon. Member 
for North Armagh who was not present 
and therefore unable to reply to his 
attacks, he proceeded to inform the 
House that every obstruction that it was 
possible to put in the way of the efficient 
working of the Land Act of 1903 had been 
placed in its way by the Unionist Members 
for Ulster. That was the one statement 
made by the hon. Member which he 
thought it worth his while to contra- 
dict. During the progress of the Land 
Purchase Bill through this House the 
representatives of Ulster did all in 
their power to assist it, and since it 
had become law they had done every- 
thing to make it a success. The greatest 
success the Act had achieved had been in 
Ulster. When the hon. 
descended to deal with the Amendment 
the only justification he could bring 
forward for the action of cattle-drivers 
and other law-breakers was that during 
the Devon election a Devonshire clergyman 
advised that certain persons should be boy- 
cotted for not voting in the way in which 
he desired they should vote. If the hon. 
Gentleman could only find that case 
in Mid Devon and the case of Mr. Coote 
in Tyrone—with the details of which he 
was not suftidently acquainted to | e able 
to reply to the hon. Member to justify 
these cattle raids, boy ottings and shoot- 
ings, he could only say the hon. Member 
had made out a very poor case indeed. 
The hon. Member for the Scotland division 
of Liverpool had objected to the remarks 
Mr. Charles Craig. 
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made by Lord Lansdowne in another 
| place, comparing in some respects Mace- 
| donia and Ireland. Lord Lansdowne had 
/ not meant to represent that Ireland was 
| in the same state of lawlessness as Mace- 
|donia, but he (Mr. Craig) endorsed 
'to the full the comparison which the 
| noble Lord had made. It seemed to him 
'that before His Majesty’s Ministers 
sought to lecture the Sultan of Turkey on 
‘the maintenance of law and order in his 
own dominions, they ought to look to the 
state of Ireland, and in lecturing the 
Sultan it seemed to him they were 
approaching perilously near the region of 
hypocrisy. The King’s Speech also con- 
tained a reference to the Congo State. It 
said that the Government were fully 
aware of the great anxiety felt with 
regard to the treatment of the people of 
the Congo, and its only desire was to see 
the government of that State humanely 
administered. There was an old proverb 
that those who lived in glass houses 
should not throw stpnes, and he thought 
that if ever there was a case in which it 
applied, it was with reference to the 
doings of the Government in Ireland. 
They found those words in the King’s 
Speech with reference to the vet 
in Ireland boycotting, the deprivation of 
innocent men’s means of living, shooting 
into houses, and outrages of all kinds 
were going on unchecked on ail sides of 
them, and this in the very heart of 
His Majesty’s dominions, within twelve 
hours of that House. It was pure hypo- 
crisy on the part of His Majesty's Govern- 


Congo, 


ment. What right had His Majesty's 
Government to lecture a foreign nation 
on what might be going on in their 
territory when such a state of affairs 


existed in Ireland as had been described. 
It was said that the charges which they 
made against the lrish Office had not been 
precise. He hoped that accusations would 
not be made against him personally. 
The charges which he made against the 
Trish Government, and particularly 
against the Irish Secretary as the head ot 
it, were, in the first instance, that during 
the whole vear he had been in _ office 
the Chief Secret tary had systematically 
misled the House as to the true state of 
affairs in Ireland; that be had tried to 
diminish and minimise as far as possible 
the state of lawlessness which existed, he 
did not say in the whole of Ireland, but 
in certain parts of it—seven or eight 
| counties, The second, and one ot 
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the most serious charges against the 


Chief Secretary which he had to make, | 


was that he had failed, on all occasions, 
to give to the person who had suffered 


damage or injury from these lawless | 


acts that protection which was the right 
of every subject of His Majesty. In the 
next place, and this was also a very grave 
charge, the right hon. Gentleman from the 
time he had taken office, had given the 
most deliberate encouragement, to cattle- 
driving. The last charge against him was 
that he had allowed the United Irish 
League to usurp the functions of the 
Government which he avas bound to keep 
in his own hands and guard most 
jealously. The Chief Secretary was en- 
trusted by this House with very great 
powers ; he had a great range of depart- 
ments, and his responsibilities were as 
great and much more varied than those 
of any other member of the Government. 
The powers entrusted to him should not 
be used by anybody except the authorised 
subordinates of the Irish Office. The fact 
was however that the United Irish League 
was rapidly becoming, if it had not 
already become, an authorised subordinate 
department of the Lrish Government. 


When the Chief Secretary came into 
office the state of Ireland was not of 
course as bad as it was now, but he (Mr. 
Craig) did not admit that it was in so 
satisfactory a condition as had _ been 
represented. There was, as a matter of 
fact, a very considerable amount of cattle- 
driving, though it was of a different 
form. It consisted generally of pulling 
down walls surrounding grazing farms 
and driving the cattle into the road. 
When the Chief Secretary came into office 
a year ago he asserted that at that time 
Iveland was crimeless, and he made a 
now almost historical speech at Halifax 
in which he said that Ireland was in a 
more peaceful condition than it had been 
tor 600 years. It was a mistake to 
suppose that cattle-driving only began last 
March. It began, as a matter of fact, in 
the time of the hon. Member for South 
Dublin. In the early stages of cattle- 
driving the people never imagined they 
would be allowed to carry on their 
nefarious business with absolute im- 
punity ; and, instead of doing it in the 
light of the day, these proceedings took 
place in the dead of night. They 


used to go to a man’s land secretly in the | 


night and pull down his wall or gate and 
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drive his cattle; in the morning they had 
disappeared, and of course there were no 
signs of the perpetrators of the act. 
The hon. Member for South Dublin very 
soon put a stop to that. He simply said 
it was a lawless proceeding and must be 
stopped. He used the ordinary powers 
of the law, doing all he could to trace the 
offenders, and when he could he prose- 
cuted them and brought them to justice ; 
but, apart from that, he made a rule pro- 
hibiting any land from which cattle had 
been driven being sold through the Estates 
Commissioners. That had the desired 
effect, and when the right hon. Gentle- 
man retired, cattle-driving for the time 
being had ceased altogether. Then Mr. 
3ryce came into oftice, and the first states- 
manlike action he performed was to rescind 
that Estates Commissioners’ Rule. From 
that moment,of course,cattle-driving began 
again and increased from day to day. In 
the early days as he had said it was 
carried on at night, secretly ; but 
gradually people became bolder. They 
found very little notice was taken of cattle- 
drives by the Government, and they 
thought it was much less inconvenient to 
be there in the middle of the day. Ina 
very short time after the present Chief 
Secretary came into office cattle-drives 
were carried out in broad daylight. 
Often they were advertised and frequently 
the operations were enlivened by the 
presence of many bands. In fact they 
were carried out with every publicity, as 
though the miscreants knew perfectly 
vell the Government would take no 
serious action against them. It was 
true that publicity and advertisement 
of it were greater now than a year 
ago, but it was erroneous to suppose 
that when the right hon. Gentleman came 
into office there was no such thing 
as cattle-driving and that the country 
was, as he had said, in as peaceable a 
condition as it had been for 690 years. 
Their contention was that, if the Chief 
Secretary had been serious in his deter- 
mination to put down cattle-driving, he 
could have done so with the greatest ease, 
especially in the earlier months of his 
oftice. He submitted to the House that it 
was a fundamental mistake to say that 
cattle-driving, as the Chief Secretary had 
said, was the outcome of disappointed 
hopes. It was nothing of the sort. It 


was precisely what the noble Lord 
the Member for Marylebone had said. 
It was a habit of disorder with the 
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people, and it was produced by nothing 
more than by the knowledge of the 
people in the West of Ireland that, if 
they agitated and committed outrages 
for a few short months, they would get 
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all they wanted from the Government. | 
That had been proved from time im- ! 


memorial, It had seldom mattered which 
party was sitting on the Treasury Bench. 
The Nationalists had learned long ago the 
lesson which Englishmen seemed far from 
learning, that if they wanted anything 
all they had to do was to agitate for it. 
That was the true explanation of the 
commencement of cattle-driving. Was 
it not absurd to tell the House of Com- 
mons, because the Land Act had during 
the last four years, not worked as 
expeditiously with regzrd to the division 
of grass lands in ‘(onnavght 
expected, there was any justification 
for cattle-driving ? How could anyone 
solemnly make such a statement to a 
body of English gentlemen? To put 
that forward as an excuse for cattle- 
driving was one of the most extra- 
ordinary doctrines any Minister of the 
Crown could enunciate. Was it impossible 
for Englishmen to get into the way of 
looking upon Irishmen ordinary 
human beings instead of something totally 
different from themselves ? Irishnicn were 
human, and had the same ideas of 
right and wrong and justice ind in- 
justice as themselves. Why, then, could 
they not treat them as ordinary rational 
beings, and apply the same principles 
to them as they would apply to them- 
selves? Would any English Member 
countenance for a moment in his own 
constituency in England what was being 
done in Ireland? Would they think 
for an instant that the fact that the 
Act of 1903 had not worked to their 
entire si.tisfaction was any justification 
for cattle-driving ? The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said that when he saw 
all this going on his idea was not so 
much to punish the guilty :s “to look 
behind the movement for the cause of 
the disturbances.” That wes directly 
contradictory of the English idez of 
government He had charged the 
Chief Secretary before with having con- 


«S$ YCaS 


as 


doned these offences, : ‘ " : . 
ces, and he would repeat ' had never yet given any explanation 


that charge now. The Chief Secretary 
and every other member of the 
Government who had spoken of cattle- 
Mr, Charles Craig. 
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‘driving had not only tried to minimise 
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it, but had gone out of their way 
to find excuses for those who com- 
mitted these offences. In other speeches 
they had the well-known dictum of 
Lord Denman, who during the last few 
days had tried to wriggle out of what 
he had said, which was to the effect 
that in the opinion of the Government 
cattle-driving was not a serious offence, 
Lord Crewe had stated distinctly that 
it was contrary to law, but he always 
qualified this by d .elling on the wret~hed 
condition of those who took part in these 
drives, ind gener. Ny so: ght to minin ise 
or excuse tie whole wretched bvsiness, 
And although every Minister of the Cro vn 
had been obliged to admit that 
this kind of thing was contrary to the 
law of the land,they had ali done their 
best to minimise cattle-driving and 
present it to the country as a matter of 
no importance. The Unionists of Ire- 
land pointed out long ago that language 
of the kind used by the Ministers of 
the Crown could only have one effect. 
What effect did they suppose their words 
would have upon the minds of those poor 
peasantry in the West of Ireland? The 
effect was that they saw that the Govern- 
ment were indifferent and would not take 
any serious steps to punish them for 
cattle-driving. If the Chief Secretary 
had been serious in his endeavour to put 
down this form of lawlessness it was at 
any moment in his power to do so, not 
necessarily by having recourse to the 


Crimes Act but by re-enforcing tha 
very proper rule which the Member 
for South Dublin put in force 
when he was Chief Secretary, 


rn 


which instructed the Estates Commis- 
sioners that no person who had been 
identified with or convicted of taking part 
in any cattle-driving should be allowed 
to take part in the division of that land. 
He did not think there would be any 
hardship in such a rule as that. Last 
session he asked the Caief Secretary several 
times if he considered the state of affairs 
in regard to cattle-driving had reached 
such a pitch as to justify the adoption 
of a rule of the kind he had alluded to, 
and on each occasion he refused, and he 


why he had not adopted such a rule. 
But there was the other remedy which 
might have been employed. He did 
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not say that the time had arrived for 
its adoption in March or April last vear, 
but the time had long since arrived 
when it was not only justifiable but it was 
the bounden duty of the Government to 
put the Crimes Act into force in order 
to put down cattle-driving. Here he 
would like to quote the Prime Minister 
in support of his contention that when 
the law breaks down it is the duty of the 
Executive to put into force whatever 
powers they possessed for the purpose 
of maintaining order. These were his 
words 

“In many parts of Ireland for offences of 
an agrarian character they could not trust to 
the ordinary class of jurymen doing their duty, 
partly from prejudice, but mainly owing to the 
cruel and overpowering system of terror of the 
National League. He could not be sure with 
the clearest evidence, of being able to get a 
verdict. In order to maintain the arm of 
justice in Ireland it was not only reasonable 
but necessary, to provide some measure which 
would overcome that difficulty, and it might 
very well have been made part of the perman- 
ent law.” 


In reference to trial by jury, the 
Attorney-General for Ireland was asked 
when he was going to put the Crimes Act 
into force, andhed replie that the Liberal 
Party wouid never put it into force. It 
had been said that sterner measures were 
not adopted because juries could be 
trusted to preserve law and order and 
do their duty ; and if the jurors of Ireland 
had known they were going to be backed 
up by the Government they would have 
done their duty. Had jurors been led 
to believe that the Government were 
serious in their determination to put 
down cattle-driving, the hundreds of 
judicial farces which took place in 
the county courts and at the assizes 
last vear would never have happened. 
Did the Attorney - General think 
that the Irish juryman was more 
slow-witted than those who took 
part in cattle-drives? He had talked 
about the judicial farce at the winter 
and summer assizes. The learned Solici- 
tor-General, in a speech he _ had 
made earlier in the day, had tried 
to show that they had done everything 
in their power to bring these people 
to justice. He would admit that 
so far as mere legal forms were 
concerned they had done. Juries felt 
that at any rate, whatever the reason of 
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it was, the Government did not want 
convictions. Whatever the cause was, 
the fact remained that out of these 
237 persons tried at these two assizes 
there were only eight convictions. If 
anything in this wide world could give 
a more extraordinary exhibition ofa 
judicial farce than that he would be 
very pleased to hear it. The jury dis- 
agreed in 158 cases; fifty-six were actu- 
ally acquitted, and the proceedings were 
abandoned in fifteen cases. The Govern- 
ment with such a statement as that 
before them and so long as cattle- 
driving existed—and when that happened 
it was increasing—with those figures 
before them there was one duty and one 
duty only cast upon the Government, and 
that was to say, “ This must cease” ; and 
no matter what they personally thought 
of the Crimes Act and of putting measures 
of that sort in force, they were bound to 
maintain law and order, and whether 
they liked it or not put that Act into 
force. But they knew that did not 
happen. There had been several theories 
mentioned as the reason why cattle- 
driving had stopped—he did not 
say himself that it had stopped—but 
at any rate so far as one could 
judge there was a partial lull in 
the matter of cattle-driving. One theory 
was that the Chief Secretary had made 
a bargain with Cardinal Logue on the 
subject of the University Bill. 


An HON. MEMBER: That is denied 
by the Chief Secretary. 


*Mr. CRAIG said that another theory 
was that a definite and deliberate bargain 
of some sort had been entered into with 
the Leaders of the Nationalist Party that, 
if cattle-driving was stopped, measures 
embodying the fullest provisions with 
reference to dividing up the grass lands 
in the West of Ireland would be produced 
at the eariest moment. He did not 
think that actually any agreement of the 
sort was entered into, but he thought the 
explanation of the whole thing was per- 
fectly simple. The Chief Secretary and 
the Under-Secretary, Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, and other members of the 
Irish Executive had had this question 
of the dividing up of the grass lands in 
Connaught under their consideration for 
a great many months, probably before the 
beginning of last year, and when they 
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saw these very lands which they proposed 
to divide up amongst the peasants of 
Connaught had been cleared of stock and 
thrown into the hands of the Estates 
Commissioners without the necessity of 
any Act of Parliament or anything else, 
they were not displeased. He could 
imagine a conversation between Sir 
Antony MacDonnell and the Chief 
Secretary, ‘‘Why should we interfere 
with this operation of cattle-driving when 
all these lands which we are so anxious to 
acquire for the purpose of dividing up 
amongst these people are actually being 
cleared and thrown into our hands with- 
out any action on our part?” He 
thought that was the explanation of the 
supineness of the Chief Secretary. He 
wanted these lands just as much as the 
poor peasants did who were raiding cattle 
from them, and he had been very loth 
all along to take any action to prevent 
what, he had no doubt, he considered a 
most excellent operation, which in every 
way would facilitate and help him in the 
passage of the Bill which, he understood, 
he was shortly going to bring into the 
House of Commons for the compulsory 
acquisition and division of these lands. 
It seemed to him that no further explana- 
tion was necessary. That was at any 
rate the explanation which he gave, and 
which he firmly held was the motive 
which actuated the Chief Secretary in 
the absolute want of energy he had 
shown from the very beginning to put 
down this lawless cattle-driving. Sup- 
posing the theory he put forward was 
correct, he left it to hon. Members 
opposite to impute the measure of praise 
or blame to the Chief Secretary for his 
action in that matter. Personally, he 
thought his action in the matter had been 
most reprehensible. For any Minister 
ofi the Crown to tolerate lawless- 
ness, to condone and encourage it, as 
he maintained the right hon. Gentle- 
man had done, for the mere purpose of 
serving his own ends was a very serious 
view to tske of his duties. He had 
called himself a middle-aged man in 
a hurry, and he wanted to do these 
things in the shortest possible time. He 
saw in the clearing of these lands his 
task made easier. He saw that he would 
be able to use these cattle-drives as a 
fulerum with which to get from the 
House of Commons a stringent Act 


Mr. Craig. 
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giving him greater compulsory powers, 
and he saw large stretches of country 
which he wanted to get being thrown 
into his hands without any Act of Par- 
liament. Any person who for these selfish 
reasons would allow the state of lawless- 
ness. which had existed now during the 
whole of the right hon. Gentleman’s term 
of office, to go on, was not worthy of being 
a Minister of the Crown—he was not 
worthy of being allowed inside the walls 
of the House of Commons at all. There 
was a quotation which he particularly 
desired to place before the House of 
Commons. They had had that after- 
noon, he thought from the hon. Member 
for Durham, a quotation from a speech of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for India. He commended 
this quotation to the earnest attention 
of hon. Members opposite. Speaking at 
Arbroath on 21st October last, the right 
hon. Gentleman said— 

“We have somehow or another, wisely or 
unwisely, by a right policy or an erroneous 
policy—we have got to maintain order. Dis- 
order, whatever your ultimate policy may be, 
at any rate violent disorder, must be put down. 
and that with a firm hand.” 

Those were the words of a statesman. 
He wanted to know how these two 
diametrically opposite policies — the 
policy as set forth by the Secretary of 
State for India and the policy set forth 
on the previous day by the Chief Secre- 
tary—could emanate .from the same 
Cabinet. How was it possible for a 
Cabinet which endorsed every action 
of every individual member of the 
Cabinet to be in favour of both these 
policies? How was it possible for the 
Chief Secretary to maintain friendly 
relations with the Secretary for India 
when their policies were so diametrically 
opposite? The words which he would 
particularly dwell upon in the quotation 
were “ Whatever your ultimate policy 
may be, disorder, at any rate violent dis- 
order, must be put down, and that with 
a firm hand.” That was exactly the 
policy he and his friends advocated for 
Ireland at the present time. Whatever the 
ultimate policy of the Government might 
be whether or not it was to clear every inch 
of ground in the West of Ireland that was 
suitable for planting these uneconomic 
tenants on, he maintained, and the 
Secretary for India endorsed it, that their 
first duty was to maintain law and order. 
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Just before he sat down he would refer| and Liberalism. It was an attempt to 
to what he had said at the begin-| injure Ireland through Liberalism, and 
ning of his speech and that was that one| to injure Liberalism through Ireland. 
of the curses of the country to which he | | The speech of the Chief Secretary 
belonged was that English politicians | yesterday was the most brilliant and 
would not treat it seriously. If every |courageous dealing with any great 
hon. Member opposite would provide question since he entered this House. 
himself with a small handbook of the | A previous speaker had referred to the 
Parliamentary history of Ireland during | unreality of the debate. The Opposi- 
the last fifty years he would find | tion had by this Amendment raised the 
outstanding on every page the fact that | question of Irish Government, but where 
hon. Members below the gangway, most | were the other questions in which they 
of whom were endowed with the faculty of | were supposed to be interested? Such 
being able to make a mountain out of a | an exhibition of meanness and cowardice 
molehill, presented a case which in the | had not been given by any great Party 
majority of instances had only a_ in this country for a considerable time. 
remote resemblance to the real facts,| Where was tariff reform? Why was 
but which was time after time enough | the official Amendment of the Opposition 
to make hon. Members for English not one dealing with that question ? 
and Scottish constituencies think Ireland Was not that the question on which 
was being ill used and ill treated, they claimed to have won Mid Devon 
and that they had wrongs which and South Hereford? This debate had 
required instant redress. What Ireland collapsed for want of statistics. It 
required more than any other thing had been like a mill trying to grind 
in the world was to be left alone. | without any corn to grind. One Member 
He asked hon. Members opposite to learn | had argued that the absence of criminal 
that what Ireland required was rest from | statistics in Ireland was the real measure 
eternal agitation in this country, and/of criminality in that country. That 
the eternal attention it received from| was rather an uncomfortable position 
the House of Commons. The Land Act) for the people of Ireland to be in. If 
of 1903 was working as well as it| the figures of crime were high they were 
possibly could. The only thing required | at once accused of lawlessness, and if they 
to make the Act absolutely successful | were low, as at present, they were also 
was money, and, as the Chief Secre- | liable to a like charge. The only speech 
tary had observed, that money must, he listened to with interest was that of 
be found at all costs to preserve Ire-| the noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
land from terrible disaster. He agreed | bone. The noble Lord had a hereditary 
with the right hon. Gentleman in that.) interest inIreland. What was the theory 
Ii was the most elementary nonsense | he put forward? It was that the 
for Members to say that the fact the | Anglo-Saxon race had effected a sort of 
Act was not working faster was/corner and exclusive patent right to 
a justification for the lawless pro- | civilisation, and that nowhere else in the 
ceedings which had lately darkened the| world, except in this happy country, 
lives of so many persons in eight or nine | did people believe in or accept law; 
counties in Ireland. In his humble} while the people of Ireland were given 
judgment it was an insult to the} to habitual disorder and were a sort of 
intelligence of any English Member to | habitual drunkards from the political 
expect him to believe such a thing.| point of view. What was his pre- 
scription ? Coercion on a twenty years 
*Mr. KETTLE (Tyrone, E.) said that | lease. renewable for ever. It was really 
some of his friends had referred to the| an advantage to find real and wnadul- 
length of the speeches made by hon.| terated Toryism put forward by the 
Members from Ulster. He had no objec-| noble Lord. What did it mean? As 
tion to them on that score, for in view of had been said, the Attorney - General 
the spirit they had shown in the course | for Ireland had used language not justified 
of the debate the sooner would Home| by facts. But the language spoken in 
Rule come to Ireland. This Amend-| heat by the Attorney-General was the 
ment was an attack at once upon Ireland | language spoken in coolness by the 
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noble Lord. The noble Lord’s theory 
was that the people of Ireland were 
infected with an incurable inferiority 
which made them unfit for the manage- 
ment of their own affairs. He (Mr. 
Kettle) protested against the noble 
Lord’s comparison of the agitation in 
Ireland to an organised attack on 
millionaires mansions in Park Lane. 
There was no motive of spoliation or 
confiscation on the part of those engaged 
in land war in Ireland. They were 
parties to an Act under which the 
landlords were receiving a more generous 
price for their land than had _ been 
obtained by any landlords in Europe. 
What they wanted was to have the Act 


of 1€03 carried into effect, and that the | 


train of broken promises in Ireland 
should be interrupted by, at any rate, 
one bright interval. 
the deliberate malice of the statement 
in the Party Press and on the platform 
in England, that they had sought to 
deprive anybody having proprietary 
interests irom getting the full market 
value of their land. When these Opposi- 
tion critics dropped statistics they fell 
back upon Judges’ charges. He believed 
it was a rule of order in the House that 
one was not allowed to attack a .udge 
except on a Motion 
He was rather sorry that such a Motion 
was not more frequently brought before 
the House. He did not wish to name or 
attack any Judge, but he did think that 
certain Judges of his acquaintances— 
at any rate one Judge—should devote 
his moral energy to paying bis hotel bills. 
| OPPosiTION cries of “ Order.” | He hoped 
hon. Gentlemen above the gangway were 
not in favour of Ji dges not paying their 
hotel bills. He would not bring before 
the House the natural history of Judges 
in Ireland in their ascent to the Bench. 
But how were Irish Judges manufactured? 
[Opposition cries of “ Order.” if +. & & 


*Mr DEPUTY-SPEAKER: The hon. | 


| Government these gentlemen ascended 


| 


Member does seem to me to be over- 
stepping the limits of order in spec king 
of the Judges in this way.) 
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He protested against | 


for his removal. | 
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passage from the speech of a distinguished 
statesman, Mr. Gladstone. speaking in 
December, 1889, said— 

“The Attorney-General has been rewarded 
for his jury-packing in Ireland, and his mode 
of conducting business by being appointed 
Lord Chief Justice.” 

/i*Mr. DEPUTY-SPEAKER: Order, 

|order! As I understand that applies 

| to some Judge at present on the bench, 
and is not in order. [NATIONALIST 


| cries of: It is a quotation from Mr. 
| Gladstone. } 
| *Mr. KETTLEf: Jj will leave the 


application of the quotation from Mr. 
| Gladstone’s speech to the House. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Are we 
not to be allowed to read a quotation 
from Mr., Gladstone ? 


*Mr. DEPUTY SPEAKER: I under- 
stand that it applies to some Judge at 
present on the bench, and I ask the 
hon. Member not to proceed with the 
quototion. 


*Mr. KETTLE said that in deference 
to the ruling of the Deputy-Speaker, 
‘he would not pursue that branch of the 
quotation, but there was another part of 
it which was entirely general in its 
reference. Mr. Gladstone, speaking of 
the difference between these matters in 
Ireland and England said— 
| When these proceedings go on, do you 
| think it odd that the Irish people have not the 
same affection that you have, and do not place 
the same confidence as you are able to place in 
| the Judges of the land.” 
| He did not want to apply that observa- 
| tion of Mr. Gladstone’s to any special 
| Judge in Ireland, but he thought hon. 
| Members would be able to make the 
| #pplication for themselves. When the 
Judges’ charges were brought up in con- 
|demnation of the people of Ireland he 


‘always looked up the paragraph in 


| ¢« 


Who’s Who,” to find out under which 


the bench. On this general question of 
agrarian outrages did the House reaiise 
the extraordinary difference that existed 


Mr. J. DEVLIN : On a point of order|in the practice in England and_ Ire- 


I attacked two wudges, and I was not | land ? 


that part of his argument by reading a| 


called to order by the Speaker. 


*Mr. KETTLE said he would conclude 


Mr. Kettle, 


When a drunken or malicious 
tramp set fire to an outhouse or a hay- 
stack in England, that was put down as 
an ordinary crime. It was returned 
in Ireland as an agrarian offence, even 
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if it was committed without any con- 
nection of any kind with an agrarian or 
popular movement. A very considerable 
portion of those crimes in Ireland were 
wanton or malicious, and could be 
charged to no public movement, and no 
public movement ever accepted respon- 
sibility from them. That ought to be 
taken into consideration by the House. 
The Solicitor-General for Ireland had 
made a speech in the debate of a 
technical and legal character. He agreed 
with the criticism of the hon. Member 
for!West Belfast when he said that in 
order to understand things in Ireland 
one must be human and humane before 
one began to be legal. But he was 
very ‘glad that the Solicitor-General 
had brought before the House the 
point that a very good and excellent 
defence might have been sent up before 
any jury in regard to the cattle-driving 
cases. Hon. Gentlemen above the gangway 
assumed as soon as they got a paragraph 
about a case from a news-agency that 
there ought to be a conviction. He 
did not think that those hon. Members 
who were so strong on law and order 
knew much about technical law. He 
had listened to the evidence in every 
one of the cases of cattle-driving tried both 
in the city of Dublin, and at the Wick- 
low Assizes, but not in a single case from 
beginning to end was there any evidence 
whatever of violence or intimidation 
of a serious character. In every case 
the affair in question was a_ peaceful 
demonstration against the ranching sys- 
tem. He did not for a moment assume 
that the juries knew anything about 
the seven Bishops. No doubt their 
consciences were on the side of the men 
in the dock, but they listened to the 
evidence carefully, and found that there 
was no suggestion of violence, and no 
He detested 
boycotting as much as the Chief Sec- 
and he was only sorry that 
much in fashionable 
like the British Army, 
But there was no evidence 
of boycotting in any one of these 
cases. Those who imputed motives to 
the juries in these cases were bound 
to take into account the technical law 
and the actualevidence. It was said that 
they had only the ordinary law in these 
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cases, but he thought they had not only 
the ordinary law, but a double dose of it. 
It should be marked that not a single 
one of those cowardly offences which 
were put down in the criminal statistics 
in Ireland as agrarian, had been brought 
home to the United Irish League or 
was associated with the popular land 
movement. Hon. Members from England 
especially were surprised at the part 
taken in these debates by the Ulster 
Unionist Members. The weakness and 
inherent political vice of that party 
were touched upon by the hon. 
Member for West Belfast when he 
pointed out that there had never come 
from that quarter a single fruitful sug- 
gestion for the solution of any of the 
problems in Ireland. They only whined 
about what they called the oppression 
of minorities in Ireland. It should be 
noted that two of the gentlemen who 
took part in this attack upon the Govern- 
ment were gentlemen holding the post of 
Crown Prosecutor in Ireland under this 
very oppressive Government. He was not 
very much surprised at the action taken 
by the Ulster Unionist Party which had 
organised this campaign of calumny 
against the country which had the 
misfortune to own them. An undue 
compliment was paid them when they 
were termed a Party. Ulster Unionism 
was not a Party ; it was only an appetite. 
If they took away from them the 
people who held office, the people 
who hoped for office, the people who 
had canvassed for office for other people, 
and who were pushing the claims for 
office for their brothers and their brothers- 
in-law, and sons and nephews, the Ulster 
Unionist Party would be represented by 
about two Members. Every measure of 
progress or reform with reference to 
Irish affairs brought before this House 
had been met with the persistent organised 
opposition of the Ulster Unionists. They 
had opposed the Evicted Tenants Bill, 
obstructed the Labourers Bill, the Town 
Tenants Bill, and successive Land and 
Franchise Bills. They had heard a 
good deal that night about the law of 
the United Irish League, but what 
about the law of the Orange Lodges ? 
The cry came from Ulster about the 
misdeeds of the Home Rule majority 
in the House. When hon. Members 
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the land in a northern town, which was 
only let out for building on the condition 
that no Nationalist and no Catholic 
was to occupy a house? What about 
the political blackmail of the Estates 
Commissioners, of which the hon. Member 
for North Armagh was convicted in this 
House? He did not want to fight 
those Gentlemen there, however, because 
they were fighting them in Ulster, and 
their death warrant had already been 
signed. [Ironical cheers.] Well hon. 
Gentlemen would find it out at the 
next election. He was not surprised 
that the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man the senior Member for Trinity 
College demanded coercion. Why, he 
graduated in coercion courts! They 
formed the milk tap from which the 
infancy of his profession was fed and 
from which he had grown to such fatness 
and dignity. This was an economic 
question much more than it was a 
political question. County Meath, as any 
Member who knew the district was aware, 
was the most fertile county in Ireland, 
but the ;opulation in fifty years had 
fallen from 160,000 to 60,000 people. 
Any Member who went to Queenstown 
or Derry or the other emigration centres, 
would see a long line of emigrants file 
out to the tenders. Landless men drive 
from a manless land. Hon. Members 
talked about law and order, but the law 
had two arms, one of repression and one 
of reform. If the Government had 
recourse to the arm of reform and gave 
it a fair chance and free play, following 
the lines of the magnificent speech of 
the Chief Secretary, there would be no 
need for the arm of repression. 


King’s Speech (Motion 


Str E. CARSON (Dublin University) : 
I should like to make it clear that in the 
course of the few observations which I 
have to make in bringing this debate to 
a close, I shall dwell mainly upon the 
speeches of the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and of the Solicitor General. I am sure 
the hon. and learned Member who has 
just sat down, therefore, will excuse me 
if I do not follow him into the details of 
his speech. He has referred to me, I 
do not know whether he meant it to be 
in complimentary or uncomplimentary 
terms, as having many years ago now— 
I am afraid when I was a much younger 
and more vigorous man—engaged in the 


Mr. Kettle. 
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struggle of Ireland, which others haye 
had to take up. If he means it as 
reproach I will only say that there is a 
great difference between the view of the 
hon. and learned Member and my own, 
Hea dvocates the coercion of the mob: 
I advocate if necessary the coercion of 
the law, and if I, in my earlier legal days, 
was engaged i In assisting in putting down 
tryanny and intimidation in Ireland, | 
tell him at once, that even after this 
longish period, when I can perhaps take 
a better perspective view of the situation, 


I can say thatI have done nothing which 


I in the least regret or of which I am in 


the least ashamed. But, after all, this | 


debate has, I think,” wandered in many 
respects very far from the notice which is 
on the Paper. That notice is of a simple 
though of a very important character, 
It regrets that the speech of His Gracious 
Majesty has “ failed to refer to the in- 
crease of agrarian crime and disorder in 
Ireland.” The increase of agrarian crime 
and disorder in Ireland is frankly ad- 
mitted by the right hon. Gentleman. 
The Resolution on the Paper goes on to 
say, “or to give any 
the adoption of measures for the better 
protection of the lives and properties of 
your Majesty’s subjects.” Having ad- 
mitted as he did that there is an increase 
to a very serious degree of agrarian out- 
rage in Ireland, when the Chief Secretary 
is asked what he is going to do for the 
protection of life and property, in that 


dramatic way which only he can assume | 
in this House he thumps the box and | 
I hope § 
I shall not do any injustice to the Chief | 
Secretary when I state in a few moments | 


says, “I will not do anything.” 


why he will not do anything, but I at all 
events start with this, that we have an 
admission—I think a grave and serious 
admission in relation to the government 
of any country under the British flag—as 


to the increase of outrage, and we have | 
what I think is, to every law-abiding | 
citizen, a disappointing announcement on | 


the part of the Chief Secretary, that he 
will not do anything bey ond what 
he has been doing for the “purpose fof 
putting an end to the evils caused by that 
increase of crime. The hon. Gentleman 
who had just addressed us said that he 
had been fighting shy of statistics. I 
do not know. why he made that observa- 


tion ; I do not know whether he has been 


assurance as to | 
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in the House while this debate has been 
going on. 


I always know, however, that 
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what are the minor cases? Has the 
right hon. Gentleman read the three 
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the hon. Gentlemen who speak "most | cases mentioned by Judge Curran in 
freely of the course of eventsin this House | the charge to the grand jury of Long- 


are those who enjoy themselves otherwise | ford a few days ago? 


[A | 


than by listening to the speeches. 
NartoNauist Memper: “ That is just 
what you are doing.”] All I can say is 
that I have listened to every speech in 
this debate except one, and I have taken 
the trouble to read that. I think that is 
as much as anybody can be expected to 
do. There is no use, therefore, in making 

charge of this kind. The right hon. 
Gentleman who moved this Resolution 


based his whole case upon statistics, 
which have had to be admitted, 
and which have not been in the 


whole course of this debate and never 
could be explained away. What was 
the admission of the Chief Secretary ? 
I even took the trouble to read his speech 
over again, although I am accused of not 
attending to this debate. The right hon. | 
Gentleman said— 

‘The fact is, that the state of certain parts 
of Ireland at the present moment is not so 
satisfactory as it was this time last year. I 
admit it to the full.” 

Let us start with that. I do not 
quarrel with the right hon. Gentleman 
for the statement he made; at the same 
time I give him no credit for it. He 
could not help it. 
papers are conclusive, and what are they ? 

Boycotting increased in the year from | 
thirty-four to 116. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Minor cases. 
Str E. CARSON: Oh! what 
minor case of boycotting ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: Is there no difference 
between a minor case and a serious 
case ? 

Sir E. CARSON : 
may be a difference 


is a 


I know that there 
in police classifica- 


tion. 

Mr. BIRRELL: A very serious 
difference indeed. 

Srr E. CARSON: I know that a 


serious case is that of a man who 
very likely every moment of the day 
holds his life in his hands. Yes, I 


understand that there are only nine 
of these cases, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man may take full credit for that. 


But 








| was 


} 
| 





|during the last twelve 





jand they 


: | four to 116 under the kindly and bene- 
The facts and the | 


Are they minor 
cases? [Mr. Brrretiassented]. So they 
are minor cases. What were these minor 
cases? One of them was that of a 
lady who left Sligo to seek employment 
in Longford, and, because her father 
was boycotted in Sligo, when she got 
into employment at Longford she ,was 
turned out of it by the ban of the 
League. What is the next minor case 
that Judge Curran referred to? A 
man refused to leave the employ- 
ment that he had been in for twenty 
years, and when he died his own brother 
was refused timber to make a coffin 
that he could be buried in. And what 
the third case? It was that of 
old woman -who for over twenty 
years had received at the hands of 
|the parish priest a few pounds for 
cleaning out the chapel, and because her 
husband remained in an employment 
that was not popular even this poor 
woman was compelled by the priest, 


an 


at the dictation of the League, to 
give up that petty employment. 
These are cases of minor boycotting, 


have increased from thirty 
ficent rule of the right hon. Gentleman 
months. What 
does Judge Curran say about this ?— 

‘* No mercy has been shown to these parties 

by their opponents, who are merciless in their 
persecution.” 
Is it too much to expect that even 
the eleventh hour their cases will 
taken into consideration by those at 
whose hands they are entitled not to 
mercy but to common justice and the 
protection which the law is bound to 
give them? I say that if we had no 
other foundation than that statement 
of a Judge—when he says that these 
people have been commended by him 
to the executive power, but no step has 
been taken—it is our duty as long as 
Ireland is governed under the United 
Kingdom to bring this matter before 
the House. 


at 
be 


Mr. BIRRELL: Does the right hon. 
Gentleman remember how many serious 
cases there were in 1902 ? 
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Sir E. CARSON: If the right hon. 
Gentleman thinks that an answer, I 
make him a present of it. I have been 
very much surprised in the course of this 
debate, not at the right hon. Gentle- 
man, but at some Members in this 
House, for the manner in which they have 
received the reading of the reports of 
the charges of the Judges. The right 
hon. Gentleman, I do him the justice to 
say, has not said a single word against it. 
But is there any better method of obtain- 
ing an absolutely fair opinion on the con- 
dition of the country than the charges of 
the Judges to the grand juries on materials 
laid before them—by whom? By the 
right hon. Gentleman himself. These 
are not materials taken at random by 
some cursory writer of the Press from 
what are called the ordinary sources of 
information. These are the returns 
ordered by the right hon. Gentleman. 
There is no evidence of a more trustworthy 
character that can be laid before the 
House than the evidence of these Judges. 
And may I quote a high authority for 
that purpose? Listen to what a member 
of the Government has said about this— 

“ The statement as it comes from Mr. Justice 
O’Brien is one of the most solemn that Parlia- 
ment could consider. It is in relation to the 
Judge’s charge.” wf 
That was the statement of the hon. 
Member for South Tyrone at a time when 
he was much more anxious about the 
liberty of the poor people of Ireland than 
he is now. That was the time when the 
hon. Member did not think it was an 
answer to tell poor people who were 
boycotted and denied the necessaries of 
life that one of the banks of Dublin had 
paid a good rate of interest. The habit 
in this House of jeering and sneering at 
the Judges when they have done their 
duty as best they can, very often under 
the most difficult circumstances, is one 
against which I venture to enter my most 
solemn protest. They have been sneered 
at on this side of the House and on the 
other during the whole course of this 
debate, and I say that the Judges who 
draw attention to these matters, and 
who stand up against mob law, are 
deserving of every praise and not of 
condemnation. If I want authority to 
support me in that, may I draw attention 
of hon. and right hon. Gentlemen to a 
statement made by a great man only a 
fow days ago, namely, the President 
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of the United States of America. 
dent Roosevelt said— 

“No man should lightly criticise a Judge, 

and no man should even in his own mind con. 
demn a Judge unless he is sure of the facts, 
If a Judge is assailed for standing up against 
public folly, and above all against mob violence, 
every man should immediately rally to his 
support.” 
I have called attention to the state- 
ments of Judge Curran as_ regards 
boycotting, and I was glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman last night describe 
boycotting as the negation of Christianity 
and the repudiation of humanity. In- 
deed, that is what I should have ex- 
pected from him. I think that is a very 
apt description of boycotting. But how 
many men has the right hon. Gentleman 
brought to justice during the last twelve 
months for the “ negation of Christianity 
and the repudiation of humanity”? How 
many men has he attempted to bring 
to justice in that time? Not one. 
Ponder this fact for a moment. The 
increase of that class of cases has been from 
thirty-four to 116, and no single individual 
is even attempted to be brought before 
a Court of Justice to be punished for 
this negation of Christianity and the 
inhuman conduct pointed out by Judge 
Curran. I pass then from the question 
of boycotting to that of police pro- 
tection. Police protection by patrol 
has increased from 150 cases to 222 cases, 
as I understood the figures the right 
hon. Gentleman gave us last night. 
What does that mean ? Let us not gloss 
over these figures. They are all grim 
realities. It means that in 222 cases 
—and always, be it remembered, confined 
only to a few counties in Ireland— 
night and day you have to have police 
patrolling in numbers in and around the 
houses and dwellings of the people to 
protect them from the terrible outrages 
which otherwise it is anticipated by the 
Government might be perpetrated on 
their persons or property. I come to 
the nexthead. The right hon. Gentleman 
stated that crime against the person 
has increased from nineteen to twenty- 
six cases. On this account, how many 
men have been brought to justice I 
do not think one. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No arrests. 


Sir E. CARSON: No. Twenty-six 
cases and not one person brought to 
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justice. Cases of firing into houses have 
increased from twenty to sixty-six 
cases. They have more than trebled. 
Cases of firing outside the house have 
increased from fourteen to twenty-six. 
I do not draw the fine distinction which 
the right hon. Gentleman does as to 
whether you fire into the kitchen when 
the man is in his bedroom or into the bed- 
room when the man is in his kitchen. 
My mind is not of that dialectical or 
intellectual kind. I look upon it all as 
being part of one grave and great con- 
spiracy against the law for the purpose of 
intimidating people who will not, as it is 
called in Ireland, “ fall into line,” and 
who are not allowed to carry on their 
occupation as they would like to do 
Whether it is in the bedroom or 
in the kitchen the object is the same, 
and that object is to teach the people 
that the law of the mob is superior 
to that of the right hon. Gentleman. 
Here we can have no comparisons, 
because this has grown up during the year, 
but here we have, in addition to the 
agrarian outrages of which I have spoken, 
381 cases of cattle-driving in five or six 
months. Will the House picture to itself 
what the condition of the country must 
be in which 381 of these cases have 
occurred ? What cocdition of affairs do 
these cattle-drives bring about? Let me 
call the attention of the House toa state- 
ment which shows the object and effect of 
this cattle-driving. It is a statement made 
by the hon. Gentleman who is now being 
punished for having infringed the law. 
This is what he says— 

a‘ The only way in which progress can be 
made is by the people themselves making the 
ranches unsaleable. In Roscommon ten ranches 
have been cleared and have been run into 
meadow. No man would take a patch of the 
meadows, no man work upon them. Even the 
crows are afraid to fly over them, they are so 
well boycotted. That state of things is brought 
about not by resolution, but by the men and 
women banding themselves together and 
letting it be clearly seen that whoever touches 
the ranches is the enemy of the people.”’ 

Does the right hon. Gentleman think that 
ten ranches being given up and abandoned 
and left to run derelict is a thing that will 
lead to prosperity in the economic con- 
ditions of Ireland? That is the meaning 
of cattle-driving, and that is the class of 
case that has leapt up to 381 during the 
last six months. I shall deal with cattle- 
driving in detail in a moment, but at this 
point I will just say that I think afmore 
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disastrous speech than the one which 
the right hon. Gentleman made last night 
has seldom been delivered in this House 
by any responsible statesman. I should 
have thought that by this time the right 
hon. Gentleman would have learnt that it 
is a very dangerous thing in Ireland to be 
the apologist of crime. I have dealt 
with the record and statistics, But 
that does not represent the whole 
of the case as regards agrarian dis- 
turbance in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman knows very well that there 
are a vast number of cases that are not 
and cannot be returned in statistics. 
No record is kept of the daily sur- 
renders that are made by men of 
the rights of their property at the 
behest of the National League. No 
record is kept of the fines that are paid 
in hard cash daily and hourly, as we 
know, to the League for the purpose of 
buying the right to carry on business and to 
carry out the ordinary duties of citizens of 
the United Kingdom. The Solicitor- 
General told us this evening—and if I may 
say so his speech, as his speeches always 
are, was delivered in the most charming 
way—that 532 persons had been pro- 
secuted by the Government in relation to 
agrarian outrages during the last twelve 
months. I do not know whether he 
meant in relation to cattle-driving alone, 
but it does not matter. Why, isnot the 
very fact that this Government, with all 
its indulgence, have felt compelled to 
prosecute 532 of these persons an eloquent 
declaration as regards the state and con- 
dition of Ireland? How many of these 
532 have been punished ? I know very 
well that the right hon. Gentleman the 
Attorney-General and his colleagues 
would never have set these prosecutions 
on foot without knowing there was a clear 
case to be brought before the tribunal. 
How many of the 532 persons have 
been punished? Not a dozen. And 
if the Law Officers of the Crown 
thought it right to prosecute 532 
persons and not a dozen have been 
punished, what about the second 
part of our Resolution as to the 
absolute failure, and the breakdown 


and the paralysis of the law in Ireland ? 
With these statistics of crime before him 
as to the paralysis of the law, all the right 
hon. Gentleman, when he is asked what 
he will do, says is—“ I shall do nothing.” 

Vhy has the law failed in Ireland, even 
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the ordinary law ? The Solicitor-General 
gave us a very interesting account as to 
his opinions as to why the law has failed 
in Ireland, viz., that hon. Members on 
this side of the House have gone about 
saying that the Government are in league 
with the cattle-drivers. That is hardly 
worthy of the Solicitor-General. He 
was at the trials and knew or ought 
to have known a good deal more about 
it.* I will tell you how it failed. In 
the” first place it failed before the 
magistrates because ex-officio magis- 
trates came and packed the bench 
and out-voted the resident magistrates. 
What is my authority for that ? 
The statement which the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chief Secretary made in excusing 
himself at Southampton. I should like 
to ask him this one question: What 
are these corrupt magistrates doing now ? 
Are they still on the bench? The right 
hon. Gentleman says he has done every- 
thing possible under the ordinary law 
to bring about a better state of affairs 
in Ireland. We know that at the present 
moment these very magistrates are 
there doing from day to day exactly what 
they were doing three months ago. There 
was one case in which the magistrates on 
the bench referred to the statement of 
a noble Lord, Lord Denman, in the 
other House, in which he said that the 
Government did not look upon it as a 
serious crime. What was the statement 
of the magistrate who adjudicated ? 

“When the Government do not look upon 
this—I quote the words of Lord Denman—as 
a serious crime, are we magistrates, living in 
the midst of these people, to look upon it as a 
serfous crime?” 

That is why cases have broken down 
before juries. I think the Solicitor- 
General really gives us a great deal too 
much credit when he tells us that the one 
thing that was influencing the minds and 
the wishes of the juries of Dublin was 
what hon. Members on this side of the 
House had been saying. No, that was 
not the defence. I have read the 
accounts of these cases, and I say that what 
was put forward by the counsel for the 
defendants was, first,the statement of Lord 
Denman that the Government did not 
look upon this as a serious matter. There 
was a graver matter, and it was— 

“ Tf the Government are in earnest and serious 


about these matters why have they not pro- 
secuted the ringleaders? Are we jurors of 


Sir E. Carson. 
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Dublin to be asked at the bidding of the 
Government, who have not got the courage 
themselves seriously to prosecute those who are 
giving rise to all this lawlessness in Ireland, 
to prosecute these mere dupes and corner. 
boys and in some way or other redeem the 
courage of the Government ?’ 


I tell the Solicitor-General this—and 
I speak as an ex-law officer for Ireland and 
also for England: If you adopted any 
such course in this country, aye, in this 
city, and brought up the dupes and 
refused to prosecute the real criminal and 
ringleader, there is not a jury in the 
City of London or in England who would 
give you a conviction. I say more: 
There is not one who ought to give a 
conviction in such a case. 


THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry): Oh, oh. 


Sir E. CARSON: The right hon. 


Gentleman is very indignant. 
Mr. CHERRY: I am. 


Sir E. CARSON: But is it not well 
that “the jury should be used to get 
at the real expression of the opinion 
of the people and what they think 
of the Executive who are in power 
for the time being”? I am sorry I 
must pass on very quickly, for I must 
only occupy one or two moments more 
in dealing with this question. The 
right hon. Gentleman has given us 
a reason for allowing this state of things 
to go on. He has told us that after all 
you must look at the origin of the crime 
and at the hopes held out to these people. 
I wish I had plenty of time to argue that 
question with him. All I can say is, no 
more dangerous proposition can be 
laid down by this House than that 
pending the redress of grievances you 
are to allow people any latitude in the 
commission of crime. I dissent entirely 
from the suggestion that any policy 
coming from this side of the House gave 
rise or ought to have given rise to any 
hopes that those great ranches were to 
be broken up and that the grazing 
industry was to be destroyed in Ireland. 
What is likely to be the effect in Ireland 
and upon those who are asked to pay 
the taxes in England for the purpose 
of raising this money if this kind of 
crime is to be allowed to go on? Some 
of these cases were those of men who 
had bought their land under the Pur- 
chase Acts, and they were trying to 
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earn the instalments to pay into the 
British Exchequer. They have been 
driven out by these cattle-drivers for 
whom you now make an apology because 
it suits you on the present occasion. 
I do not know how far this is to be 
allowed to go on, but, if you are going 
to say, because there is not enough 
land to go round in Ireland, therefore 
you are going to excuse and palliate 
deeds of this kind, I say you are 
preaching Socialism pure and simple, 
and Socialism of a more advanced 
type, I venture to think, than anything 
that has been put forward by hon. 
Members inside or outside this House 
who are said to have raised the 
red flag. The truth of the matter is that 
the Government are in an impossible 
position, and I will tell them why. The 
right hon. Gentleman said last night 
that he was a Home Ruler. We all 
know it, and he has a perfect right to 
be a Home Ruler. Yes, every man 
on the Government Bench is a Home 
Ruler. They are Home Rulers, but 
they are Home Rulers without the 
courage to put their policy before 
the country. They are Home Rulers 
and would tell you “our hearts’ 
belief is that all this difficulty arises 
because the Irish people have not got 
a Parliament of their own.” Holding 
these opinions they dare not try to 
enforce them, and at once any person 
can see the weakness of the situation ; 
because if men who believe that is the 
only remedy go on attempting to govern 
Ireland as still part of the United King- 
dom they are at the same time trying 
to run Home Rule and _ Unionism 
under a united Parliament; and, believe 
me, no Government has ever been able 
to pursue a policy of that kind without 
coming absolutely to grief. I must 
apologise to my right hon. friend for 
not leaving him longer time to speak, 
but I have had to deal with a good deal 
of matter. I will conclude by reading 
a statement which was made in a some- 
what similar debate which seems to 
me even now to fit the situation. 
It is a quotation from the hon. Gentle- 
man who sits opposite and whose opinions 
are always so valuable because they are 
always so variable, and they are always 
delivered in such moderate language 
as to commend themselves even to the 
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most moderate men in the House. 
is what he said— 


“Tt is a definite matter of urgent im- 
portance. He said that now nobody could 
challenge that assertion and he maintained 
this that before they disestablished churches, 
before they wrecked the empire, before they 
made a laughing stock of the English Con- 
stitution ; aye, even before they closed public 
houses or attempted to close them, which they 
were not going to do, he said, even before that 
they were bound to see that every poor man 
and woman in County Clare had the protection 
of the law to which he or she was entitled.” 


I am quite satisfied that that should 
be my last word. 


*Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL For 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, Ex- 
change): The speech which we have just 
listened to from the right hon. Gentle- 
man is the greatest example in my ex- 
perience of what exaggerated and inflamed 
rhetoric may do and can do without any 
solid basis of fact and without a single 
practical suggestion as to what the 
Government should do under the cir- 
cumstances. The right hon. Gentleman 
enlarged in terrific terms upon the terrible 
evils of boycotting, and in proof of his 
assertion he mentioned three cases. 
But he did not mention the fact, which 
he knows and which has been referred 
to again and again in these debates, that 
the amount of boycotting in Ireland 
now in 1908 or at the end of 1907 is a 
great deal less than it was in 1902 when 
his Government was in power. If the 
House will allow me, I will again men- 
tion the figures. In 1902 there were 
returns of forty-one cases of serious 
boycotting in Ireland. In the year 1907 
there were nine. The right hon. Gentle- 
man asked what are the Government 
doing—are they abandoning their func- 
tions of preserving law and order. I 
want to know what was the Government 
of 1902 doing. Were not they doing 
exactly the same as we are doing, giving 
every protection we can to boycotted 
persons, bringing to justice any person 











who commits an offence against the law, 
and striving to maintain the law and to 
maintain the peace of every individual in 
the country ? 


Sr E. CARSON: If the right hon. 


Gentleman asks me the question, I am 
entitled to say that in 1902 the Govern- 


ment did proclaim certain countries 
under the Crimes Act. 
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*Mr. CHERRY: I think if the right 
hon. Gentleman will look at the statistics 
and at the Criminal Returns he will find 
that there were no prosecutions for 
boycotting in Ireland in 1902. 


* Mr. WYNDHAM (Dover) : I am sure 
the right hon. Gentleman would not 
purposely mislead the House. I only 
wish to inform him that he is in error 
on that point, because in that state of 
affairs it was the duty of the Government 
to proceed with prosecutions under the 
Crimes Act, and they fulfilled that duty. 


*Mr. CHERRY : I do not understand 
the interruption of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. I asked whether there were any 
prosecutions for boycotting under the 
Crimes Act in 1902. I believe there were 
not. I may be in error but as far 
as my recollection of the figures goes there 
were none. So much for boycotting. 
Time is short and I wish to deal with 
more serious matters than boycotting, 
because I think even the right hon. 
Gentleman would admit, though he takes 
such a serious view of boycotting, that 
there are other and more serious crimes, 
and I think I am entitled to ask the 
attention of the House to the condition 
of Ireland in the year 1907 as regards 
crime generally and not as regards one 
particular form of crime alone. The 
right hon. Gentleman apparently dis- 
regards the figures, but the House will be 
astonished to hear that if you take any 
form of serious crime and go down through 
the list you will find, with one exception 
which I will point out in a few minutes, 
not only that there was less crime in 
Ireland in 1907 than in any year since 
1902, but that it was very little more than 
half the amount of the average of the 
five years preceding. These are re- 
markable facts. Now I will take first the 
most serious crime known to the law— 
murder—and bear in mind, I am talking 
of crime generally now and not confining 
myself to one particular class of crime. In 
1902 according to the Returns, there were 
thirty-nine cases of murder in Ireland. 
That isnota very largenumber. Idonot 
say thatit is. Ascompared with England 
I daresay it iscomparatively small. In the 
year 1905, which is a year we are told of 
profound peace under a Unionist ad- 
ministration, there were thirty-six cases. 
In the year 1906 when the present 
Government came into power and when, 
of course, all the disorder at once broke 
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out again, there were nineteen cases, 
And how many cases does the House 
suppose there were of murder in 1907 ? 
Exactly seven, about one-fifth of the 
number in 1902. The average number of 
cases for the five years preceding 1907 
was thirty-nine. The number in 1907 
was seven. And yet we are told that 
Ireland is seething with crime and dis 
order. Take, next, attempts to murder. 
They fell from eight in 1902 to three in 
1907. Assaults of all kinds, which are 
serious things—woundings, felonious as- 
saults and common assaults—the average 
number for the five years preceding 1907 
was 315, and the number in 1907 was 
177, very little more than half the 
number. If you go down the list— 
I regret to say I have not time totdo 
so now—but if you take offences against 
property you find exactly the same result. 
In some classes of crime, there has been 
an increase in 1907 as compared with 
1906, as in the case of riots and affrays 
which have risen from eight to eleven. 
If you go back to 1905, the year when 
Ireland was a paradise of peace according 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite, you will 
find that there were fourteen riots and 
affrays as compared with eleven.@I 
cannot understand why agrarian crime 
should be worse than any other form 
of crime. Is it because property in 
land is more sacred ? Is the life of the 
landlord more sacred than the life of the 
poor wife who has been murdered, by 
her husband ? Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
always speak as if the only class in,the 
community that is worthy of protection 
is their own class. As regards both 
person and property I think all classes 
ought to be equally protected. But I 
am willing to take the test that hon. 
Gentlemen are so anxious for. They 
want to know about agrarian crime, and 


Amendment deals only with agrarian 


sideration. Now take agrarian crime— 
for me in quinquennial periods the number 


of agrarian outrages in Ireland, and I will 


time. The House has been told that there 
were last year 372 agrarian outrages—® 











terrible total!—which called for the im- 
mediate attention of Parliament, and that 





they are technically right because the : 


crime, that being as I said, the only | 
matter in their opinion worthy of con jj 
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agrarian murders. I have had prepared | 


give the House the result very shortly, : 
coming from 1880 down to the present § 
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cases. there was an increase over the preceding | the people that the criminal law is not 
Touse year, an increase, I agree, of 138. Does the | the enemy of the common people but their 
907 2 House realise what the number of agrarian | friend, that its object is to protect and 
f the outrages in 1881 was? Hon. Members| not to oppress them. Our policy will tend 
ber of laugh, I do not know why. The number | to make the people sympathise with the 

1907 was 4,439—more than ten times the | law instead of obstructing it and trying 

1907 number of last year—and yet wearetold in every way to prevent its operation. 

that by the Member for South Derry and in | Jury-packing has been mentioned. In 
1 dis another place by the Marquess of Lon- one of the trials before the Courts in 
irder. donderry that Ireland was never in such Dublin, after there had been two or 
ree in a state of disturbance as at present. | three disagreements, an official connected 
h are The number has come down from 4,439 to | with the Castle came to me and said he 
18 as- 372. When you take the more seriouscases , had made a list of the jury panel and that 
erage you find the result is still more startling. there were thirty-nine who were thoroughly 
1907 Take the case of agrarian murder. The reliable. If I had exercised my power 
7 was average number of agrarian murders in as Attorney-General of standing aside all 
f the the five years 1881-85 was ten. In 1886-_, the jurors except those thirty-nine, I could 
list— 90, when the Crimes Act was in force, have made sure of a conviction in the 
to’ do- it was 4°4. During the years 1906 and case. I do not wish to name the official 
vainst 1907 I am happy to say there was not | who gave that information. [OpposiTIoN 
result. one single agrarian murder in Ireland; | cries of “‘ Name.”] I shall not give the 
; been and yet the House has been told Ireland | name. My reply was that I would far 

with is seething in crime and_ disorder. | rather have a hundred acquittals than 
ffrave {Opposition cries of “Oh, oh.”] If | a conviction obtained by such means; I 
leven, § hon. Members were speaking in regard | would rather fail to convict in a hundred 
when to any other country in Europe being | cases than pollute the very fountain of 
yrding J in disorder they would readily quote justice by packing the jury. I believe that 
1 will | the number of murders. Have hon. | by administering the ordinary law fairly 
sand 4 Members for Ireland compared the and impartially we shall do more for the 
eng | number of murders in such places as | peace and good government of Ireland 
crime Russia, Macedonia, or any one of the | than by resorting to the Crimes Act or 
form |} South American Republics? Have they | any of the exceptional methods adopted 
ty in || teflected what is the number of murders | by our predecessors to obtain convictions. 
of the | in England? Take, next, assaults en- | The object of the Government has been 
of the | dangering life. The average number for | not so much to punish cattle-drivers as to 
od by || the first period of five years I have men- | stop cattle-driving, and in that we have 
posite tioned was thirteen, for the second period | succeeded, because the number of cases in 
in the |] eight, and last year three. Taking incen- | November last was 108, in December 
ection © diary fires, they have fallen from 192 in the | eighty-one, and in January this year the 

both |] first period to thirty-eight in 1907. In; total has fallen to thirty-four. I think, 
lasses || ordinary crime, the only increase has been | therefore, that I am entitled to claim that 
But I |} inintimidation. These cases were mostly | the decrease of cattle-driving is in large 
. hon. |] sending threatening letters, and the per- | measure due to the policy of the Govern- 

They | sons who received them treated them with | ment. I firmly believe that if we had 
e,and |¥ contempt. When the more serious adopted the opposite policy; if we had 
se the |] crimes have been got rid of, as they have | filled the.gaols of Ireland with cattle- 
rarian “| been got rid of, threatening letters | drivers, we should have increased cattle- 
: only |] become matters which we can disregard | driving and produced other and worse 
t con: altogether. They are only serious when | crimes as well. My speech to the jury 
‘ime— they lead to crime. The policy of the | at Wicklow has been twisted and turned 
pared Government has been clear; it is to | outside this House as if I had said that 
umber: enforce the ordinary law by the ordinary | Ireland was last year in a state of anarchy. 
‘I will means, and to give everybody a fair | I never said anything of the kind. I 
rortly, trial. We believe that by abolishing | always thought that cattle-driving was a 
resent || jury-packing and not resorting to ex- | very dangerous and very foolish process, 
t there ceptional laws we shall gain what we | and I never condoned it. But, anxious 
— cannot otherwise gain—we shall get | as I was to stop it, I was not prepared to 
" im- the people on the side of law instead of | go outside the ordinary law, and in 


dthat against it. By this means weshall teach following that course the Government 
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have acted best in the interests of peace. 
Some cases of boycotting have been 
referred to. Now, I happen to know well 
the McCann case which has been men- 
tioned, and I have no hesitation in saying 
that it has been grossly exaggerated. 
Mr. McCann carries on the business of a 
grazier and he has a large shop. His 
farm is fully stocked with cattle and his 
cattle are protected. His shop is open 
and he is doing a large trade, and all this 
talk about terrible persecution is ex- 
aggerated rhetoric. I know there are 
certain evils in Ireland as in England, 
and in every other coustry in the world, 
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is so is not a good Irishman. Ireland 
has been in subjection to the rule of 
another country for centuries, and the 
effect of that has been to turn the people 
against the law. The object of the 
Government is to alter that feeling, to 
make Irishmen friendly to the ‘lav, 
instead of being opposed to it, and if we 
succeed in doing that we shall acc omplish 
more for the peace and prosperity of 
Ireland than we could do by any amount 
of coercion. 


Question put. 
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AYES. 


Gardner, Ernest 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Gordon, J. 
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the debate stood adjourned. 


{COMMONS} 


Pirie, Duncan V. 

Pollard, Dr. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 

Price, Robert John (Norfolk, E. ) 
Priestley, W.E.B. (Bradford,E. ) 
Pullar, Sir Robert 

Radford, G. H. 

Rainy, A. Rolland 

Raphael, Herbert H. 





Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 
Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Reddy, M. 
Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rees, J. D. 
| Rendall, Althelstan 
| Richards, Thomas(W.Monm’th) 
| Richards, T.F. (Wolverh’mpt’n 
| Richardson, A. 
| Rickett, Sir J. Compton 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Rt. Hn. E. (Dundee) 
| Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
| Robinson, 8S. 
| Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
' Roche, Augustine (Cork) 
| Roche, John (Galway, East) 
| Roe, Sir Thomas 
| Rogers, F. E. Newman 
Rose, Charles Day 
Rowlands, J. 
Runciman, Walter 
| Russell, T. W. 
| Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
| Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 
Scarisbrick, T. T. L. 
Schwann, C. Duncan (Hyde) 
| Schwann, SirC.E. (Manchester) 
| Scott,A.H.(Ashton-under Lyne 
Sears, J. E. 
Seaverns, J. H. 
Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick B.) 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sheehy, David 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Sileock, Thomas Ball 
Simon, John Allsebrook 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim,S.) 
Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Soares, Ernest J. 
Stanger, H. Y. 
Stanley, Albert (Staffs., N.W.) 
Stanley,Hn.A. Lyulph(Chesh.) 
Stewart, Halley (Greenock) 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Straus, B. S. (Mile End} 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
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Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 

Sutherland, J. E. 

Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Tennant,Sir Edward(Salisbury 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan,E.) 
Thomasson, Franklin 
Thompson, J.W.H. (Somerset,E 
Thorne, William 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Verney, F. W. 

Villiers, Ernest Amherst 
Vivian, Henry 

Wadsworth, J. 

Waldron, Laurence Ambrose 
Walker, H. De R. (Leicester) 
Walsh, Stephen 

Walters, John Tudor 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent 
Ward,W. Dudley(Southampton 
Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Rt. Hn.E.(Clackmannan 
Wason,John Cathcart(Orkney) 
Waterlow, D. S. 

Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C. 
Whitbread, Howard 

White, Sir George (Norfolk) 
White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
White, Patrick (Meath, North) 
Whitehead, Rowland 
Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Whittaker, Sir Thomas Palmer 
Wiles, Thomas 

Wilkie, Alexander 

Williams, Je (Glamorgan) 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth)’ 
Williamson, A. 

Wills, Arthur Walters 

Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) 
Wilson, Henry J.( York, W.R.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Wilson,J.W. (Worcestersh. N.) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8.) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
Winfrey, R. 

Wood, T. M‘Kinnon 

Yoxall, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE Noss, Mr. 





Adjourned 


Whiteley and Mr. J. A. 
Pease. 


| Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


at twelve minutes 
after Eleven o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Wednesday, 5th February, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Bristol Docks Bill [#.1.]; Llanelly and | 
Burry Port Water Board Bill [H.L.). | 
Presented ; and read 1*. 


Aire and Calder Navigation Bill [H.L.] ; 
Cardiff Railway Bill [H.L.]; Law Guar- 
s antee Trust and Accident and United | 
Legal Indemnity Insurance Societies 
= Bill [H.L.]; Rochester Bridge Bill [H.1.] ; 
“South Wales Electrical Power Distribu. | 
tion Bill [H.L.]. Presented; read 1*;, 
.and referred to the Examiners. 


abe 


the 


y 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 

FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1901, | 
AND NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS ACT, 
1906. 

Preliminary tables of cases of industrial 
poisoning, fatal and non-fatal accidents, 
and dangerous occurrences in factories, | 
- workshops, etc., during the year 1907. 


Speech indicates revision by 


o 


COLONIES : ANNUAL. 
No. 554. Southern Nigeria (Report 
for 1906). 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


> cominenceiment of 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 


1908—Respecting the use on _ board 


water to be carried. Directing that such 
things as, by the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, are authorised to be done by 
a British Consular Officer, shall, in the 
Protectorate of Southern Nigeria, be 
‘ done by the Chief Officer of Customs. 


Asterisk 


in 


NAVAL AND MARINE PAY AND 
PENSIONS ACT, 1865. 

Orders in Council, dated 25th January, 
1908, approving memorials of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Admiralty praying 
sanction to—The payment of continuous 
extra pay to certain naval ratings at the 
Bombay Naval Depot. The extension to 
the Atlantic Station of the scale of free 
conveyance of baggage and mess stores 
authorised for other stations. The 
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extension of the allowance for playing the 
harmonium during Divine Service to 
certain of His Majesty’s Ships in which 
the allowance has not heretofore been 
paid. 


CHURCH TEMPORALITIES (IRELAND). 
Accounts of the Irish Land Commission 


_in respect of Church Temporalities in 


Ireland, for the year ended 31st March, 
1907, and from 26th July, 1869 (the date 
of the Irish Church Act), to 31st March, 
1907 ; together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877. 

Statute made by the governing body 
of Christ Church, Oxford, on the 23rd 
October, 1907, altering and amending 
Statute XVI., Clauses 19 and 20, of the 
Statutes of the House. Laid before the 
House (pursuant to Act), and to be 
printed. [No. 4.] 


BANK OF ENGLAND. 

Applications made by the First Lord 
of the Treasury and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to the Governor and 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, 
for advances to Government authorised 
by Parliament from 5th January, 1907, 
to 5th January, 1908, with Minutes of 
the Court of Directors thereon, and 
answers of the said Court thereto. De- 
livered (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


THE TREATMENT OF IMPRISONED 
WOMAN SUFFRAGISTS. 

* Eart RUSSELL rose to ask His 
Majesty's Government why the women 
imprisoned in connection with the recent 
woman suffrage demonstrations are not 
being treated as first class misdemeanants, 

His Lordship said: Your Lordships 
will probably be aware that in connection 
with some recent disturbances at the 
private residences of Cabinet Ministers, 
several of the agitating ladies known as 
“suffragettes” are at present imprisoned. 
Iam not concerned on this occasion to 
defend, and it is not the least necessary 
for the purposes of the Question that [ 
am going to ask that I should defend, 


2F 
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the particular actions taken in this parti- 
cular case. The actions, as your Lordships 
will recollect, consisted in attending 
somewhat early in the morning at the 
private residences of Cabinet Ministers 
and ringing the bell with a view to inter- 
viewing those Ministers ; but I think I 
am right in saying that one and all 
declined to be interviwed. Apart from 
the fact that even a Cabinet Minister 
may be allowed to have a private life and 
a private house, it was perhaps a little 
unkind of these ladies to disclose to the 
world the exact hour at which Ministers 
rose from their slumbers and began their 
day. But the actual disturbances which 
were created were of a very slight charac- 
ter. There was no doubt technical disorder. 
There were scenes in the street, 
speeches delivered, the ringing of bells 
and matters of that sort which no doubt 
amounted to technical disorder, but which, 
I think your Lordships will agree, did 
not amount in any sense to any real 
crime or to anything deserving of criminal 
punishment. When these ladies were 


brought in due course before the magis- | 


trates—I think there are over a dozen at 
this moment in Holloway—they were in 
most cases invited to find sureties to keep 
the peace for a certain length of time, 
and it was on their declining to find such 
sureties that they were, in default, com- 
mitted to prison for various terms—as a 
rule, I think, six weeks. 


It may be, and probably will be, said 
said that these ladies had it entirely 
within their own power to stay out of 


yrison by finding sureties, and that if | 
a > ’ 


they had fulfilled the condition imposed 
by the magistrate they would not have 
been imprisoned at all. That is literally 
true, but I think your Lordships should 
consider what the pledge demanded from 
them was. The finding of sureties to 
keep the peace amounted to a pledge that 
they would not continue agitating for a 
political cause which they had very much 
at heart—that they would not continue 
agitating in the way which they think is 
successful, whatever your Lordships may 
think about it. Therefore it amounted 
to inviting them to give up their rights 
of agitation, as they regarded them. | 
think your Lordships will agree that, 
under these circumstances, it was hardly 
reasonable to expect them to comply with 
the condition, and that it would have 
been better and fairer to have sentenced 


Earl Russell. 
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them to prison in the first instance. Your 
Lordships may recollect that in another 
place, when the rules of procedure were 
being considered, there was at one time 
a suggestion that a Member who had 
been disorderly or contumacious should 
be suspended, not merely for a definite 
term but until he had expressed regret 
for his disorder. It was felt, i think 
universally, that that was asking a man 
to do more than he ought to be required 
to do. I think the cases are somewhat 
parallel, and that it was not a reasonable 
or fair demand to make upon these ladies, 
that they should be asked to give up for 
a certain length of time the particular 
course of agitation upon which they were 
engaged, and in which they believed as a 
righteous cause, and a proper way of 
asserting their rights. 


In previous cases, ladies who have been 
committed in these circumstances have 
been treated—not always in the first 
instance, but I think I am right in saying 
always ultimately—as first class mis- 
demeanants in prison. Your Lordships 
probably know that these ladies are now 
imprisoned as misdemeanants of the 
second division; but perhaps it is not 
realised what a very wide difference exists 
between the two divisions. In the second 
division they have to wear ordinary prison 
clothes—that is to say, these ladies, many 
‘of whom are persons of culture and re- 
' finement, have to wear a lot of old clothes 
‘brought out of the jumble store of the 
prison, ill-fitting clogs of some sort, not 
‘necessarily a pair; and they are served 
with the gruel, or whatever the fare is, 
'in the ordinary wooden vessels, and it 
| has to be eaten with the ordinary wooden 
| spoons. As far as costume, food, con- 
|finement, and exercise go, I think I am 
| right in saying that they are subject, in 
| their imprisonment, to all the hardsbips 
| and to all the degradations to which any 
ordinary prisoner is exposed. In the 
‘first division a prisoner is enabled to 
| wear his or her own clothes, to have his 
or her food and to be supplied with 
books and newspapers from the outside 
world. What you, in fact, do is to con- 
fine prisoners of the first division within 
the prison, and deprive them of their 
liberty without inflicting upon them 
any particular hardship or any particular 
degradation. 


A similar Question to that of which I 


have given notice was put in another place,, 
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and the answer given on behalf of the 
Home Secretary was that he saw no 
reason to interfere with the decision of 
the magistrate. I should like that to be 
considered a little more fully. Is it 
desired that the agitation, however much 
your Lordships may dislike it, which these 
ladies have carried on for the purpose of 
obtaining the vote, should be stamped out 
by repressive measures, and by measures 
of hardship? If that is the view which 
obtains | see no reason why these ladies 
should be placed in the second division at 
all, or why they should not be sentenced in 
the ordinary way to terms of hard labour. 
But the experience of history shows that 
these measures of hardship when applied 
to people who believe fervently in a 
cause, have the effect, not of stamping 
out agitation, but of increasing the earn- 
estness of the agitation, and of making 
martyrs of those who suffer them. It is 
as true, as in the case of the history of 
the early Christian Church, the blood 
of the martyrs is the seed of the 
Church, that from this hardship there grows 
an increasing feeling and a stronger move- 
ment among the very people whom you are 
seeking to repress. So that if the object 
is to treat these ladies with hardship in 
order to put down the agitation, I submit 
that it is foolish, is likely to fail, and 
is indeed pre-destined to fail in its object. 


Then, my Lords, if I am told that they 
are not political offenders, I venture to 
say that an examination of similar cases 
in which men have been imprisoned in 
the first division and treated as political 
offenders will not support that view. 
They are political offenders in this sense, 
that although they may have been 
quite properly and legally dealt with 
by the magistrate, the whole object 
of their offence was a political object. 
What they sought to gain was not 
any criminal end, even it the methods 
which they pursued brought them within 
the criminal law. What they have tried 
to gain was a political object, and it is 
that, | submit, which constitutes a person 
a political offender. I venture to suggest 
to the Home Secretary and his advisers, 
and to your Lordships’ House, that it will 
reflect no credit upon the Government, or 
upon the system of law and order in this 
country, if these earnest, delicately 


nurtured ladies, who are prepared to. 
sacrifice themselves for a cause which 
they have very much at heart, are to be | 
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treated with methods of degradation 
which are only fittingly applied to crimi- 
nals. It is quite as much for the honour 
and reputation of the Government as for 
the comfort of the ladies themselves that 
Task the Home Secretary whether it is not 
proper and fitting that these ladies should 
be put in the first division, and treated in 
a way which political offenders generally 
are treated, and frequently have been 
treated, when they have been male often- 
ders. I will ask the noble Lord who 
represents the Home Office the Question 
which stands in my name on the Paper, 
and I trust that his, reply may be more 
favourable than the reply given the other 
day in another place. 


EarL BEAUCHAMP: My Lords, I 
trust the noble Earl will excuse me if I 
reply somewhat shortly. He has already 
told your Lordships that a similar Ques- 
tion to this was put in another place, 
and the answer which I have to give is 
exactly the same as that which was then 
given by the Under-Secretary of State for 
Home Affairs. The question of what 
division a prisoner should be placed in is 
one which by law must be determined 
by the magistrate, in his discretion. The 
ladies referred to in the noble Earl’s 
Question have committed an offence 
against the ordinary law, and the Secre- 
tary of State sees no reason to interfere 
with the magistrates’ decision that they 
should be placed in the second division. 
The second division was established for 
the purpose of separating from the worst 
classes of criminals those prisoners whose 
previous character is good, and I think 
therefore it will be agreed that the magis- 
trates have, in the exercise of their dis- 
cretion, probably taken a step which will 
meet with the approbation ot your Lord- 
ships’ House. 


FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE. 


On the Motion for the Adjournment of 
the House— 


THE EArt or ONSLOW : Before your 
Lordships adjourn I should like to ask a 
question of the noble Earl, the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, and that is 
whether there is any truth in the rumour 
that there has been an outbreak of foot 


_and mouth disease among cattle north of 


the Tweed. 
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THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE (Earl Carrincton) : | 
am sorry to have to say that there is 
truth in the report, for a telegram was 
received late last night from Professor 
Dewar, F.R.C.V.S., Edinburgh, reporting 
suspected foot and mouth disease in a 
large herd of dairy cows at Gorgie, Mid- 
lothian. Veterinary Inspector Smith, 
Glasgow, was instructed to visit, and he 
reports by telegram— 

*«Eighty-one cows out of 111, property of 
John Robertson, Elvan Bank, Gorgie, are 
affected with foot and mouth disease. Lesions 
well marked in mouth, feet and udder.” 


The Chief Veterinary Officer considers 
that the existence of the disease must be 
regarded as established, but in view of 
the importance of the matter he is pro- 
ceeding himself to Edinburgh to-night, 
and will advise as to further procedure. 


In the meantime Orders are being 
prepared, and will be issued this after- 
noon confirming the existence of disease, 
and prohibiting absolutely the movement 
of animals in the district surrounding 
Edinburgh to the South of the Firth of 
Forth pending full inquiry. 


A staff of veterinary inspectors has been 
dispatched to Edinburgh to search out 
any other possible centres of disease, and 
assistance has been dispatched to Mr. 
Douglas, our General Inspector in Scot- 
land who will conduct the further 
inquiries, and report at once. 

I hope the House will believe that 
every possible step has been taken to 
prevent the spread of this terrible 


disease. 
House adjourned at quarter before 
Five o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half-past Ten o’clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Wednesday, 5th February, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


NEW WRIT. 


New Writ for the County of Leitrim 
(North Leitrim), in the room of Charles 
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Joseph Dolan, esquire (Manor of North- 
stead.)—(Captain Donelan.) 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Doncaster Corporation Bill. ‘To em- 
power the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the borough of Doncaster to 
construct new roads, tramways, and other 
works within the borough ; and for other 
purposes,” presented, and read the first 
time, and ordered to be read a second 
time. 


PETITIONS. 


MARGATE CORPORATION BILL. 


Petition for additional Provision ; re- 
ferred to the Examiners of Petitions for 
Private Bills. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation ; from Barnet ; 
Barnsley ; Bath ; Blackwood ; Brackley ; 
Bridgwater: Cambridge (three) ; Chester- 
ton ; Consett and Blackhill ; Cotherston ; 
Eccleshill ; Enfield ; Friern Barnet and 
New Southgate; Glossop; Great Yar- 
mouth; Harby: Leicester; Lewes; 
Longton ; Palmer’s Green (two) ; Poplar; 
Preston (two); Renwick; Retford; 
Sandhurst ; Settle ; Sleaford ; Southgate ; 
Stoke-on-Trent ; Sunderland ; Watford ; 
Wibsey ; Willenhall (two) ; Wokingham ; 
Wolverhampton ; and Worthing ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


LICENSING ACTS. 


Petitions from Tongham, for alteration 
of law ; to lie upon the Table. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS. 


Petition from Darvel for legislation ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 
legislation ; — From 


Petitions for 
Cambridge (four) ; 


Ardingley ; Bath ; 


‘Harborne ; Hertford; Rochdale (two) ; 
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South Cave; South London; Stoke 
Bruern; Thurlby (three): Willington ; 
and, Worksop ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


FACTORY AND WORKSHOP ACT, 1901, 
AND NOTICE OF ACCIDENTS ACT, 
1906. 

Copy presented, of Preliminary 
Tables of cases of Industrial Poisoning, 
Fatal and Non-Fatal Accidents, and 
Dangerous Occurrences in Factories, 
Workshops, etc., during the year 1907 
[by Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


TELEGRAPH (CONSTRUCTION) BILL. 


Return presented, relative 
fordered 4th February; Jr. 
Bucton|; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 30.] 


UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE ACT, 1877 (OXFORD). 


Copy presented, of Statute made by 
the Governing Body of Christ Church, 
Oxford, on the 28rd October 1907, 
altering and amending Statute XVI., 
Clauses 19 and 20, of the Statutes of the 
House [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, 
and to be printed. [No. 31.] 


MERCHANT SHIPPING ACT, 1894. 


Copies presented, of Orders in Council, 
dated 25th January 1908, (1) respecting 
the use on board passenger ships of 
apparatus for distilling water and 
detining the quantity of fresh water to 
be carried ; (2) directing that such things 
as by The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, 
are authorised to be done by a British 
Consular Officer shall, in the Protectorate | 
of Southern Nigeria, be done by the. 
Chief Ofticer of Customs [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table. 


NAVAL AND MARINE PAY AND 
PENSIONS ACT, 1865. 


Copies presented, of Orders in Council, | 
dated 25th January, 1908, approving | 


Memorials of the Lords Commissioners | 
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of the Admiralty praying sanction to 
(1) the payment of continuous extra 
pay to certain Naval Ratings at 
the Bombay Naval Depét ; (2) the exten- 
sion to the Atlantic Station of the scale 
of free conveyance of baggage and mess- 
stores authorised for other stations; (3) 
the extension of the allowance for playing 
the harmonium during Divine Service 
to certain of His Majesty’s ships in which 
the allowance has not heretofore been 
| paid [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 





COLONIAL REPORTS (ANNUAL). 


Copy presented of Colonial Report, 
No. 554 (Southern Nigeria, Annual 
Report for 1906) [by Command] ; to lie 
upon the Table. 


|NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


Copy presented of Report of tle Com- 
mittee appointed by the Treasury to 
inquire generaily into the work now per- 
formed at the National Physical Labora- 
tory, Minutes of Evidence, Appendices, 
and Index, together with a Treasury 
| Minute, dated the lst February, 1908, 
recording their Lordships’ approval of the 
| recommendations contained in the Report 
of the Majority of the Committee [by 
Command] ; to lie upon the Table. 


BREWERS’ LICENCES. 

Return presented relative thereto 
[ordered 4th February ; Mr. Runciman) ; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 32.] 


GREEK LOAN. 


Account presented up to 31st December, 
1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 33.] 


THE 
THE CLERK OF THE 


TABLE BY 
HOUSE. 


Bank of England copy of all Applica- 
tions made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to the Governor and Deputy 
Governor of the Bank of England for 


| advances to Government authorised by 


Parliament, from 5th January, 1907 to 
5th January, 1908 [by Act]; to be 
printed. [No. 34.] 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Malicious Injuries in Ireland. 


Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) : To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will 
state the number of claims for compensa- 
tion for malicious injury to property 
adjudicated upon in Ireland during the 
six months ending 25th January, the 
total amount of compensation awarded, 
and particulars of the injuries for which 
compensation was given ; and whether, in 
respect of these cases, any persons were 
made amenable under the criminal law. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
number of claims of the nature referred 
to which were adjudicated upon during 
the period named was 349. The total 
amount’ of compensation awarded was 
27,246. The injuries in respect of which 
claims for compensation were granted are 
classified as follows :— 


Incendiary fires - - 80 
Breaking windows _ - - 74 
Killing or cutting cattle - 20 
Injury to gates, fences, Wc. 17 
Injury to houses, We. - 16 
injury to crops - - - 13 


Injury to farm implements 13 
Injury to shop implements 8 


Injury to lorries, &e. - 8 
Injury tocattle(by driving) 6 
Injury to turf - - - 6 
Miscellaneous - - - 15 

Total - 276 


Thirty persons were made amenable 
under the criminal law in respect of 
these cases. 


Case of Anthrax at Devonport. 


Sir F. CHANNING (Northampton- 
shire, E.): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department whether 
an inquiry has been or will be made 
into the death by anthrax in the Royal 
Albert Hospital, Devonport, of John 
Tidds, a labourer, who has recently 
been employed in unloading a steamer 
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which arrived from Kurachee with a 
cargo of grain; and whether, having 
regard to occasional cases of infection 
from handling cargoes of hides, wool, and 
other articles from abroad, representa 
tions by circular, and in British Posses- 
sions by regulations, have been, or will 
be, made and communicated to foreign 
shippers, British consuls, and officials 
to secure better precautions against 
infection. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Glodstone.) 
Inquiries have been made by the factory 
inspector of the district and the certifying 
surgeon into this case. It appears that 
the man had been engaged in the hold of 
the vessel handling bags containing 
Kurachee barley ; and it is suggested by 
the certifying surgeon that the infection 
was conveyed by the sacks. A danger 
of this kind is obviously one that is very 
difficult to guard against. The Home 
Ottice has circulated cautionary notices 
for posting in premises where infected 
material is likely. to be handled, and has 
also, through the Foreign Oftice, circulated 
widely to our consuls abroad copies of a 
series of lectures on anthrax which were 
delivered some little time ago by the 
medical inspector of factories. It is 
difficult to see what further steps can be 
taken until the advance of scientific 
inquiry discloses new methods of cetect- 
ing the danger and new precautions that 
may be taken to meet it. 


Restoration of Holyrood Chapel, 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. C. E. PRICE (Edinburgh, 
Central) : To ask the First Commissioner 
of Works whether his attention has 
been called to the statement made in 
Edinburgh by the Earl of Stair, that the 
trustees under the will of the late Lord 
Melville had been prevented from carry- 
ing out the terms of the trust in reference 
to the restoration of Holyrood Chapel, 
Edinburgh ; and whether he proposes 
taking any action in the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Harcourt.) My 
attention has been called to the state- 
ment of the Earl of Stair, which was 
probably made under some misapprehen- 
sim. The executors of Lord Levens 
will believed that the legal formalities 








connected with the probate of the estate 
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required an application to the King for | will he suggest to the Loan Fund Board 
a formal decision on the question of the | the advisability of issuing some statement 
restoration of Holyrood. In view of all | to the debenture holders of these and 
the surrounding circumstances, and in| other loan funds as to their prospects of 
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consequence of the refusal to act by the 
persons designated to carry out this 


portion of the will, I felt it my duty to } 


advise His Majesty that I should, on his 
behalf, decline to give permission for the 
work. As the Minister charged with 
the maintenance of the fabric I accept 
jull responsibility for the advice which I 
tendered to His Majesty. I propose to 
take no further action in the matter, 
waich is now closed. 


Restoration of Evicted Tenants in 
County Fermanagh. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH  (Fer- 
managh, N.): To ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether the Estates Commissioners have 


| getting repaid their money. 


| 


(Answered by Mr, Birrell.) I am in- 
formed by the Loan Fund Board that in 
| the case of the Trillick Loan Fund Society 
| the payment to the debenture holders of 
_a dividend of 6s. in the pound was com- 
pleted last month. The receiver over the 
Bundoran Loan Fund Society has no 
funds in hand with which to pay a divi- 
'dend. The difficulties of collection in 
that district have been great. The Loan 
Fund Board do not consider it possible to 
issue any such statement as is suggested in 
the latter part of the Question. They can- 
not anticipate what the results may be of 
'the execution of the warrants granted 
| and outstanding. 


acquired, or taken steps to acquire, any | 


untenanted lands in the county Fermanagh 
for the restoration of evicted tenants ; if 
s0, on what estates ; and what is the area 
proposed to be acquired, 


(Answered hy Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners have purchased, or are 
negotiating for the purchase of, un- 
tenanted lands on the estates of the 
following gentlemenin county Fermanagh, 
viz. :— 

J. Armstrong, 
Richard Thompson, 
John Maguire, 

W. D. M. D. Irvine, 
Charles G. Adamson, 
W. Graham, 

James M’Cullagh, 
Philip Mulligan, 
George Johnson, 

hk. F. Collum, 

Thos. Noble. 


These estates comprise some 1,200 acres 
of untenanted land, about 300 acres of 
which have already been purchased. The 
claims of evicted tenants are considered 
in allotting the lands purchased. 


Repayment to Debenture Holders in the 
undoran and Trillick Loan Funds. 


Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH: Toask | 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- | 
tenant of Ireland whether the receivers | 
_ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 


of the Bundoran and Trillick Loan Funds 
contemplate making any payment to the 
debenture holders at an early date ; and 


Irish Intermediate Examinations— 
Cost of Age Certificates. 

Mr. A. ROCHE (Cork): To ask the 
(Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether he will consider 
the advisability of reducing the cost of 
\the certificate of age required from 
students attending intermediate examina- 
tions from its present price of 3s. 6d. to 
6d., the price paid for certificates accepted 
by the National Board, seeing that many 
of the students attending intermediate 
schools are the children of very poor 
parents, and that the price of books, &c., 
is a heavy tax on them. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) In reply to 
a somewhat similar Question on 27th 
June, 1906, my predecessor pointed out 


| that the charge of 3s. 7d. for a certificate 


of birth is a fixed statutory charge, but 
that the Commissioners of Intermediate 


| Education had signified their desire for 


legislation which would have the effect of 
lowering the charge for certificates pro- 
cured for the purposes of their exami- 
nations. Mr. Bryce promised that the 
question of legislation would receive the 
consideration of the Government when a 


suitable opportunity should arise. No 


such opportunity has yet arisen. 


Cattle-driving in Ireland. 
Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington): To 


Lieutenant of Ireland what were the 
numbers of cattle-drives reported by the 
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Constabulary during each month of 1907 | (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The follow- 
and during the period Ist to 29th | ing table gives the information asked for, 


January, 1908, distinguishing the coun-| There were no cattle-drives in the first 
ties in which such drives were committed. three months of 1907 :— 
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Scottish Emigrants. 


Mr. J. D. WHITE (Dumbartonshire) : 
Board 
how many 
emigrants of Scottish nationality sailed 
from Scottish ports during the year 1907 


To ask the President of the 
of Trade if he can say 
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for Canada, for other British Colonies, 
and for Foreign countries, respectively. 





(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
following statement gives the information 
desired by my hon. friend :— 





Statement showing the number of Passengers (including both cabin and steerage 
passengers) of Scottish nationality, who left, or arrived at the ports of Scotland 


for or from British North America, 


other British Colonies, and non-European 


Foreign countries, respectively, during the year 1907. 





| British North 


| America. 
| 
| 
Out-going passengers from 
Scottish ports - - 26,366 
In-coming passengers to 
Scottish ports - - 2,043 
Balance outward - - 24,323 








Other British Non-European 


Colonies. Pion 2 Total. 
1 21,737 | 48,114 
= 5,380 7,423 
HM 16,357 40,691 





Labelling of Irish Butter. 

Mr. RICHARDSON (Nottingham, S.): 
To ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, what  label- 
ling will be necessary for Irish butter 
soll to the public which may contain 
more than 16 per cent. of moisture and 
up to 2+ per cent. of moisture. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The Board have no authority to determine 
the manner in which Irish butter con- 
taining more than 16 per cent. of water 
should be sold, so as to avoid giving rise 
to a complaint by the purchaser under 
the Sale of Food and Drugs Acts, and it 
is not desirable that they should express 
an opinion on the question. 


American Gooseberry Mildew. 

CotoneL WARDE (Kent, Medway) : 
To ask the hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President of 
the Board of Agriculture, whether he can 
state the acreage of gooseberry plantations 
in England; the approximate acreage 
atfected by the American gooseberry 
mildew ; and in what counties the disease 
is known to exist. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The Board are unable to state the acreage 


under gooseberries alone, but 24,179 
acres were returned as being under 
gooseberries and currants combined in 
1907. The counties of Gloucestershire, 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Warwick- 
shire, Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Lincoln- 
shire (parts of Holland), Norfolk, the 
{sle of Ely, Cambridgeshire, and Hun- 
tingdonshire are affected with American 
gooseberry mildew. Information as to 
the acreage affected is being obtained, 
and I will acquaint the hon. and gallant 
Member with the result. 


Small Holdings and the Land Club 
System. 

Mr. BRODIE (Surrey, Reigate): To 
ask the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether the Board 
of Agriculture has received information 
relating to the land club system initiated 
at Limpstield, in Surrey, by Mr. Montague 
Fordham and others; whether, in view 
of the fact that this system would appear 

/to be a most valuable one for carrying 
out the provisions of The Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1907, and generally 

|for promoting the revival of country 
life, the Board will support such clubs 
| with funds, and in other ways, and will 

‘advise county and parish councils to do 
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the same; whether the Board of Agri- 
culture has yet prepared a model set of 
rules for land clubs and co-operative 
societies having for their object the pro- 
motion of small holdings or allotments ; 
and, if not, whether it is the intention of 
the Board to issue such rules at an early 
date. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The attention of the Board has been 
drawn to the proposals to which my hon. 
friend refers, and we shall watch their 
development with interest. It would 
not, however, be within the power of 
the Board to make grants to clubs such 
as those which it is intended to constitute, 
and any applications for assistance should 
be addressed to the county councils con- 
cerned. Parish councils are not em- 
powered to raise moneys for the purpose. 
The question of the issue of model rules 
for co-operative small holdings and allot- 
ments societies is under consideration. 


Aliens Act—Cost of Administration. 

Mr. STRAUS (Tower Hamlets, 
Mile End): To ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he can give the cost of administering 
the Aliens Act up to the end of 1907 
from the commencement, and the number 
of aliens who have been sent back. 


(Answered by Mr. Seeretury Gladstone.) 
The payments from the sub-heads of the 
Home Office Vote, which relate to the 
administration of the Aliens Act up to 
31st March last, i.¢., a period including 
the financial year 1906-7 and the first 
three months of the calendar year 1906, 
amounted to £13,572 12s. 9d. The net 
expenditure in the current financial 
year is estimated at £11,400. The 
alien immigrants, to whom leave to 
land was refused in the calendar years 
1906 and 1907, numbered 493 and 802 
respectively, making a total of 1,295. 
I would repeat what I said in answer 
to somewhat similar Questions to other 
hon. Members in February and May last, 
that the cost of administering the Act 
covers the whole of its operations, which 
extend beyond the refusal of leave to 
land. 


Opium Cultivation in India. 
Sir H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for 
India what was the area of land in India 
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under cultivation with opium, and what 
was the total number of provis on chests 
of opium exported from India. during 
the past three years 1904-5, 1905-6, and 
1906-7. 


Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
y , 





| Areas | Chests of pro- 


(excluding vision opium 
| failures), exported, 
1904-5 -| 587,140 47,855 
1905-6 —- | 613,996 48,833 
1906-7 553,697 53,588 





The acreage here given is for the Bengal 
and Behar Opium Agencies, which alone 
furnish provision opium. 


Reductions of Wages at Waltham Gun- 
powder Factory. 

CoLoNEL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Epp- 
ing): To ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Oftice whether he is aware that 
four men at the Waltham Gunpowder 
Factory were, on Saturday last, reduced 
from 28s. to 25s 6d. per week, and that 
five men were reduced from 25s. 6d. to 
23s. 6d. per week; will he say what was 
the respective length of service of each 
of these men; whether any notice of 
such reduction was given to them; 
whether any faults or complaints could 
be alleged against the said employees; 
and whether in future he would direct 
that a fortnight’s notice of any reduction 
be given to the men in order to give 
them an opportunity to consider the 
same through their organisation. 


(Answered by Mr. Buchanin.) Ten 
men were reduced in rating on 3rd 
February on account of being put ona 
lower class of work from that date, 
sufficient work paid at the higher rate 
previously received not being available. 
These reductions are approximately 
equivalent to the amounts mentioned by 
the hon. and gallant Member. The 
men at Waltham Abbey are not paid 
according to length of service, but 
according to the nature of the work per- 
formed. As much notice of any change 
in rate is given as is possible, but a fort- 
night’s notice cannot be guaranteed. 
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$53 Questions. 
QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


German Navy Estimates. 


Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty, 
whether he can state the total sum voted 
for material, viz., shipbuilding, repairs, 
and armaments, in the German Navy 
Estimates of 1908-1909; and what is 
the corresponding sum in the British 
Navy Estimates for the current financial 
year 1907-1908. 


THE SECRETARY to rue ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. EpmunNpD RosBertson, Dun- 
dee): The figure for Great Britain for 
1907-1908 is £11,102,400. So far as can 
be gathered from the German Estimates, 
which have not vet been finally adopted, 
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Scottish Cavalry Barracks. 

Mr. YOUNGER (Ayr Burghs): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether any progress has been made 
with the selection of a site for new 
cavalry barracks in Scotland. 


Mr. HALDANE: The reply is in the 


negative. 


*Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries Burghs): 
Will the right hon. Gentleman consider 
| the suitability of Dumfries, where the 
| War Office owns an excellent site, which 
| will be vacant now that it is proposed to 
transfer the Militia from there ? 





Mr. HALDANE: Many applications 
have been received, and all will be con- 
sidered with the utmost partiality. 


the corresponding figure for Germany for | 


the year 1908-1909 will be £9,479,451. 


The Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War, whether he can inform the House 
what are precisely the duties of the 
newly appointed Commander-in-Chief in 
the Mediterranean ; are these duties de- 
fined by Order in Council, and, if not, 
how otherwise; do they import any, 
and if so, what alteration into the 
authority and functions of the Naval 
Commander-in-Chief in the Mediter- 
ranean ; and is the paramount authority 
over naval movements in the Mediter- 
ranean now exercised by the new Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. Hatpane, Haddington): It 
has not been considered necessary to 
define the duties of the new Commander- 
in-Chief of the British troops in the 
Mediterranean by Order in Council. If 
the hon. Member will kindly refer to a 
reply which I gave to a Question put on 
8th August last by the hon. and gallant 
Member for the Abercrombie Division of 
Liverpool he will find a full explanation 
of the nature of these duties. They do 


not in any respect affect the authority or 
functions of the Naval Commander-in- 
Chief in the Mediterranean. 


Piershill Barracks. 

Mr. YOUNGER: I beg to ask the 
‘Secretary of State for War the maxi- 
mum number of men and horses quartered 
in Piershill Barracks, when the Scots 
Greys were stationed there; and the 
maximum number of men and_ horses 
quartered in these barracks since the 
Royal Artillery were substituted for a 
cavalry regiment. 


Me. HALDANE: The maximum num- 
ber of men and horses of the Scots Grevs 
quartered in Piershill Barracks was 493 
men and 370 horses, and the maximum 
number of the Royal Field Artillery has 
been 341 men and 192 horses. 


Mr. YOUNGER: Are not the figures 
just given for the Royal Artillery rather 
more than the average number of Scots 
Greys at the barracks at the time the 
right hon. Gentleman declared them 
insanitary ? 


Mr. HALDANE: I think not, but I 


will inquire. 


County Association Secretaries. 
*Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the post of secretary to the 
county association is a civil appoint- 
ment ; whether, if the incumbent is a 
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retired naval or military pensioned 
officer, he has offered to exempt him from 
the rule under the Superannuation Act, 
by which a deduction up to 10 per cent. 
is made from his salary; and whether 
the Treasury has given its consent to 
the offer. 

Mr. HALDANE: The post is a civil 
appointment. The Treasury have de- 
cided not to declare the funds of county 
associations to be public funds within 
the meaning of Rule 1 of the rules under 
Section 6 of the Superannuation Act, 
1887, and accordingly a retired naval 
or military officer in receipt of pension 
if employed as secretary to a county 
association will not liable to any 
deduction from his salary as secretary. 


be 


*Mr. SMEATON: Will the hon. Gentle- 
man be good enough to persuade the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to extend the 
same concession to retired, pensioned 
naval and military officers in other 
civil departments ? 


Mr. HALDANE : I must leave my hon. 
friend to take what action he thinks fit 


with a view to securing that ; I can only | 
remind him that if I had come to any | 
other decision in this case there would | 


have been heavy charges on the counties. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 


Rugby): Will the right hon. Gentleman | 


take care that the county associations 
are notified of this decision ? 


Mr. HALDANE: I think they have 


been. 


Knutsford Conservatives and the 
Volunteers. 


Mr. KING (Cheshire, Knutsford): I 


beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 


War whether he is aware that at a 


meeting held in Knutsford under the | 
auspices of the Knutsford Working Men’s | 


Conservative Association on 


Monday, 


13th January, long service medals were | 


presented to members of the local Volun- 
teer Company, and that Captain 
Young, Adjutant of the 
Battalion, stated at the meeting that he 


could not conceive of a more favourable | 


opportunity for presenting medals to 


members of the local auxiliary force ; | 
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{and whether it is in conformity with the 
King’s Regulations that these national 
awards should be distributed at a meeting 
ostensibly called for Party purposes. 


Mr. HALDANE: Nothing is known at 
the War Office of the incident mentioned, 
The General Officer Commanding-in- 
| Chief concerned has been called upon 
to report on the matter. 





Indian Whipping Act. 

Sm H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.): 
| I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| India, whether legislation to amend the 
| Whipping Act in India is in contempla- 
tion; and, if so, whether he is in a 
position to state the nature of the 
Amendments proposed, and to lay Papers 
on the subject. 


| THe SECRETARY or STATE for 
| INDIA (Mr. Mortey, Montrose Burghs) : 
'The Government of India have the 
question of amending the Whipping Act 
under consideration, and have consulted 
local Governments and other important 
authorities, and legislation for the pur- 


| pose will be undertaken during the 
Calcutta session. I am not yet in a 
position to state the nature of the 


Amendments proposed, or to lay Papers 
|on the Table. 


| Sm H. COTTON: Will the right hon. 
Gentleman lay Papers ? 


Mr. MORLEY : I do not know about 
that, but I shall be willing to communi- 
cate to the House the new rules. 


Whipping Sentences in India. 

Sir H. COTTON: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention has been drawn to the fact 
that the record famine vears in India of 
| recent times, viz. 1878, 1897, and 1900, 
are also the years in which the greatest 
number of judicial sentences for whipping 
were inflicted, amounting to 75,223, 
64,087, and 45,054 respectively ; whether 
the marked increase of whipping during 
| these years was due to the infliction of 
that punishment for petty cases of theft 
| arising out of poverty and destitution ; 
and whether, having regard to the fact 
‘that, in the present year, conditions of 
scarcity accompanied by much sickness 
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have arisen, he will issue instructions 
to the Government of India which shall 
ensure that the example of previous 
famine years shall not be followed in the 
present year in respect of the infliction 


of whipping as a punishment for petty | 


theft. 


Mr. MORLEY: I am aware that 
sentences of whipping have been more 
numerous, as theft has been more pre- 
valent, in years of scarcity and distress ; 


but at the same time I cannot doubt that | 
due allowance is, and will be, made by | 


magistrates for the effects of poverty 
and destitution, and I do 


in the sense suggested in advance of the 
proposed amendment of the law as to 
whipping, which I have asked the 
Government of India to carry forward 
with all possible despatch. 


*\In. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : 


May I ask the right hon. Gentleman | 


whether the issue of such instructions 
would not be a conspicuous example of 


interference of Executive with judicial | 


functions, to which the Hindoo Congress 
so strongly and properly objects ? 


Mr. MORLEY : I think it would. 


Falkland Islands. 


ARY 1908} 


not think | 
it necessary to issue special instructions | 
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the Sale of Lands Fund amounted to 
about £5,000 a vear for the five years 
1902-1906, the highest amount in any 

{one year being £12,783. The sum men- 

| tioned by my hon. friend is probably 

quoted from balance of land sales invest- 
| ments, which amounted on 31st December, 
| 1906, to £50,180. 


Unclaimed Balances. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney. 8.): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he is aware that a considerable 
amount of money is at present in the 
hands of the bankers of the United 
Kingdom in respect of dormant balances 
and obsolete accounts ; and whether he 
will consider the desirableness of in- 
troducing legislation to compel the 
handing over of such sums to the De- 
partment of the Public Trustee. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asqurrn, Fifeshize, E.) : 
There is, so far as I am aware, no evidence 
/ available as to the total amount of such 
unclaimed deposits, which may or may 
not be considerable ; and, under the law 
as it at present stands, the State has 
‘no claim to them. I do not think there 

would be any advantage in transferring 
such funds from the custody of the 
persons at present accountable for them 
to that of the Public Trustee. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- | 


Lyme) : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, whether he is 
aware that the public lands in the Falk- 
land Islands are being sold off at the rate 
of about £50,000 a year; and whether 
he will consider the advisability of 
changing the method of sale into that of 
leasing at periodically revised rents. 


THe UNDER-SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE COLONIES (Mr. CuurcaiLy, 
Manchester, N.W.): Under the provisions 
ofthe Land Ordinance, 1903, the holder of 
any country land is entitled to purchase 
the whole of his holding at any time not 
less than one year before the termination 
of his lease. Lessees have enjoyed the 
right to purchase for many years past, and 
it would not be possible to deprive them | 
of it. The proceeds of the sale of) 
land in the Falkland Islands are invested | 
separately, and form a capital asset of | 
the Colony. The average receipts of! 





Children in Public-houses. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
drawn to the recommendation of the 
Chief Constable of Liverpool, as to the 
prevention of children under fourteen 
from entering public-houses ; and whether 
he will consult with the Board of Edu- 
cation as to the desirability of em- 


bodying some provision in the new 
Licensing Bill. 
THe SECRETARY or STATE For 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Grap- 
STONE, Leeds, W.): I am not aware 
that the Chief Constable of Liverpool has 
formulated any such recommendation. 
It is not contained in the reports which 
he made to me and which I have laid 
before Parliament on the question of the 
frequenting of public-houses by women 
and children, and he tells me that he has 
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written nothing else on the subject. 
I am, however, aware that the proposal 
indicated by my hon. friend has met with 
considerable support in the country, 
and I can assure him that the whole 
question is engaging the earnest attention 
of the Government with a view, as I 
stated on Monday, to legislation. 


(Questions. 


Metropolitan Police Pensions. 

Mr. BOWERMAN (Deptford): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that on Ist January last, the time of 
the quarterly payment of Metropolitan 
Police pensioners was fixed to begin at 
2.30 p.m., instead of 1] a.m., as formerly ; 
that consequently the congestion was 
so great that men of very advanced years 
were compelled to stand about for hours, 
exposed to a biting north-easterly wind, 
before being able to enter the pension 
office at N Scotland Yard: and 
whether, inasmuch as it is impossible to 
pav such a large number of men in one 
afternoon without overcrowding and 
delay, thus inflicting unnecessary incon- 
venience, and even hardship. upon old 
servants of the public, he will give 
instructions for the time of payment to 
again begin at 1] a.m., on Ist April next, 
and on subsequent quarterly pay-days. 


ew 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I am afraid that 
the suggested alteration in the hours of 
payment cannot be made, asthereare other 
pensioners to he paid in the morning ; 
but steps will in future be taken to direct 
the pensioners to the waiting-room accom- 
modation which is available for them at 
the Cannon Row Police Station. I 
may perhaps point out that the personal 
attendance of pensioners at New Scotland 
Yard is unnecessary, as a system is in 
iorce under which pensioners can be paid 
by means of post office orders. 


Cannock Chase Collieries and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. ALBERT STANLEY (Stafford- 
shire, N.W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been drawn 
to the schemes certified in certain col- 
lieries in the 


contracting the workmen out of the 
provisions of the Workmen’s Compensa- | 
whether he proposes to take 


tion Act; 





Cannock Chase district : 
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any steps to ascertain whether these 
schemes furnish scales of benefit ag 
favourable to the workmen as the pro- 
visions of the Act ; is he also aware that 
in one case at least they have been made 
a condition of employment; and will 
he take such steps as will afford every 
person so desiring full liberty to with- 
draw from these schemes without inter- 
ference from his employer. 


Questions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE : I have com- 
municated withthe Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, who informs me that four 
schemes have been re-certified under 
Section 15 of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 1906, for employers in the 
Cannock Chase district; that in every 
case he, as Chief Registrar, has satisfied 
himself that the schemes provide benefits 
which are actuarially favourable 
te the workmen as the provisions of the 
Act; that in no scheme has any clause 
making membership a _ condition of 
employment been inserted; and that 
every scheme contains a clause enabling 
any member to withdraw from the 
scheme as provided by the Act. As 
my hon. friend aware, the actual 
administration of the provisions of the 
Act with regard to contracting - out 
schemes rests with the Registrar, and 
not with the Home Secretary. I it 
is true, however, as aileged in the letters 
my hon. friend has kindly submitted 
to me, that unfair pressure is being 
brought to bear on men by making 
membership of the scheme a condition 
of employment, that is clearly contrary 
to the intentions of Parliament, and I 
am bringing the letters to the notice of 
the Registrar. 


as 


is 


Employment in Germany. 

Eart WINTERTON (Sussex, Hor- 
sham): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade for what reason the figures 
relating to employment in Germany 
have been omitted from recent issues 
of the Board of Trade Labour Gazette ; 
and whether he will give instructions 
for the figures of employment in different 
countries to be obtained in future. 


) 
i 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF TRADE (Mr. Lioyp-Grorce, Car- 
narvon Boroughs): Figures relating 
/to employment in Germany are only 
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published quarterly by the German 
Labour Department. The last figures 
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{attention to the point raised in the last 
| part of the Question. 


available were included in the Labour | 


Gazette for November last, and the 
next will be included in the February 


issue. Official statistics of employment 


in foreign countries are regularly pub- | 


lished in the Gazette as soon as available. 
While they are useful for the purpose 
of tracing changes in employment within 
any particular country, they are entirely 
useless as a means of comparing the 


state of employment in different countries | 


as the basis of the figures is quite different. 
A warning to this effect appears regularly 
in the Labour Gazette. 


Australia and the Irish Trade Mark. 

Mr. BOLAND (Kerry, 8.) : 
ask the President of the Board of Trade 
whether he is aware that the Customs 
Department of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, in according preference under 
the new tariff, has prescribed that the 
importer may be called upon to produce 
to the proper officer of Customs such 
evidence as he may require of the origin 
of goods from the United Kingdom ; 
whether, seeing that the stringent con- 
ditions under which the right to use the 
Irish trade mark is granted render its 
application to Irish goods an absolute 
guarantee of origin, he will represent to 
the Commonwealth Government the 
desirability of accepting the Irish trade 
mark as a proof of origin; and whether 
he will at the same time represent that 
such recognition will facilitate the separa- 
tion, for statistical purposes, of Irish 
imports into Australia from those of 
other portions of the United Kingdom. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Full parti- 
culars of the present requirements of the 
Australian Customs Department 
regard to the proof of origin of goods in 
order to enable them to benefit by the 


preferential tariff are given in the Board | 


of Trade Journal for 30th January, a 
copy of which I have caused to be fur- 
nished to my hon. friend. My right hon. 
friend the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies has expressed his willingness to 
invite the Commonwealth Government 
to consider the suggestion that the Irish 
trade mark should be accepted as evidence 
of the origin of the goods which bear it. 
He will at the same time call their 


I beg to | 


with | 


Incorrigible Vagrants. 

*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the President 
of the Local Government Board whether 
he proposes to introduce legislation dealing 
with the increasing number of vagrants 
who deliberately decline to work andare 
not proper subjects for support at the 
public expense. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joun 
Burns, Battersea): The subject is receiv- 
ing the attention of the Government, but 
I cannot promise that they will propose 
legislation with regard to it during the 
present session. 


Politics in the Post Office. 

Kart WINTERTON : I beg to ask the 
Postmaster-General for what reason per- 
mission has been refused by his Depart- 
ment for the formation of a habitation of 
the Primrose League at the General Post 
Office. 


THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
SyDNEY Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): My predecessors, who were more 
intimately acquainted with the con- 
stitution and working of the Primrose 
League than I can profess to be, laid it 
' down that the Primrose League being a 
political organisation identified with 
Party politics, Post Office servants ought 
not to hold office under the League. I 
have seen no reason to alter this decision. 


Mr. SAMUEL ROBERTS (Sheffield, 
| Keclesall) : I beg to ask the Postmaster- 
General whether he is aware of the 
existence of a branch of the Pioneer 
Socialist League in the Central Telegraph 
Office; and whether it was organised 
and continues with his knowledge and 
sanction. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: My atten- 
tion has recently been drawn to the 
| existence in the Post Office of an associa- 
‘tion called the Pioneer Socialist League ; 
| but it was not organised with my know- 
|ledge or sanction. I believe it came 
|into existence before I took office. As 
‘far as I am at present aware there is 
| nothing in the programme of the League 
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to connect it with Party politics. So! 
long as that is so, I see no reason for | 
taking action. 


(Juestions, 


Eart WINTERTON: May I ask, 
whether the right hon. Gentleman does | 
not recognise the existence of the Inde- | 
pendent Labour Party ? 


Mr. R. DUNCAN (Lanark, Govan): | 
Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware | 
that the Primrose League, while having | 


a political basis, disclaims being a) 
Party organisation ? 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have! 


no intimate knowledge, as I said, of the 
constitution or working of the Primrose 
League. I am basing my decision in | 
regard to the matter entirely on that | 
of a predecessor of mine who, belonging 
to the Unionist Party, no doubt had 
some knowledge of the constitution of 
the league. 


been deposited. 


Mr. R. DUNCAN : The league is not a 
Party organisation. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I confess 
it would be very difficult to persuade 
me that it is not. 


Ear, WINTERTON : Do we under- 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say 
that in his opinion while the Primrose 
League is a Party organisation the 
Pioneer Socialist League is not ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have 
given my Answers. The noble Lord 
can} judge. 


“§Mr.'T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): Does 
the right hon. Gentleman not admit 
that the mere name, “ Pioneer Socialist , 
League,” coupled with recent election 
events, proves that this is a Party, 
organisation ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am 
speaking of the members of a particular 
league and its programme, so far as it 
has come to my knowledge. I have, 
said there is nothing in that programme 
to connect it with Party politics, and so 
long as that is so I am not entitled to 
interfere. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): Is the right hon, 


Gentleman aware that there are branches 


of the Free Trade Union and Tariff Reform 
Leagues in the Post Office? Does he 
propose to interfere with them ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: So far as 
my attention has been drawn to the 
matter, they have not committed any 
breach of the Post Office rules. 


Wireless Telegraphy Convention. 

Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
ham): I beg to ask the Postmaster- 
General, whether His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment has yet ratified the International 
Wireless Telegraphy Convention: and, 
if not, what is the latest date to which the 
act of ratification can be postponed. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The ratifica- 


iss R : . 
| tion of the Radio-telegraphic Convention 


by His Majesty’s Government has not yet 
In order that advantage 
may be taken of the provision as to the ex- 
emption of stations, it is necessary that the 
Convention should be ratified and notice 
given of the reservation of the right of 
exemption before the end of March. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster-General, whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that the Foreign 


Relations Committee “of the United 
States Senate has decided to take no 


action at present with regard to the 
International Wireless Telegraphy Con- 
vention, and that the ratification of this 
Convention by the United States 
thereby postponed indefinitely; and 
will he undertake that the Convention 
will not be ratified by His Majesty’s 
Government unless and until the simul- 
taneous ratification by all the first-class 
Powers concerned is secured. 


is 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I have seen 
certain statements in the Press as to the 
attitude of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee of the United States Senate with 
reference to the Radio-telegraphic Conven- 
tion; but I have no official information on 
the subject. But I do not see any reason 
why the decision of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to ratify the Convention should be 
modified. 
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hon. Gentleman take early steps to 
obtain official information which he can 
do from the British Ambassador in 
Washington with regard to the action 
of the Senate, and will he also bear in mind 


{5 FEBRUARY 1908} 
Mr. ARTHUR LEE: Will the right | 
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many of these applications are for 
single area schools ? 


Mr. McKENNA said the Return would 
show to which particular district in each 
| case the grant was made. 


that the Report of the Committee, | 


on which the Government is acting, made 
a specific recommendation that the 
ratification should not be made unless 


Sir GEORGE DOUGHTY: Will an 
‘inquiry be held in the case of each 
| application ? 


it was simultaneously signed by other | 


Powers ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The Com- 
mittee suggested to the Foreign Office 
that there should be something more or 
less in the nature of simultaneous ratifica- 


tion by some of the Powers, but the United | 


States Government was certainly not one 
of them, and as regards the question 
whether that Government ratify or not, 
I do not see how that would affect the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government. 


*Mr. REES: Will the matter come 
before this House again ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: No, Sir. 


Allocation of School Building Grants. 
Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Education how many applications 
he has received for grants towards the 
building of schools altogether; how 
many of these came from Wales, and 
how many from England; and how 
many have been granted in each case. 


THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): It is impossible to 
distinguish between applications and 
the various forms of inquiry from 
managers, parents, and other persons 
with regard to these grants, which may 
or may not be considered as applications. 
But I hope to include in a statement 
which will be issued before the close of 
the financial year a list of definite 
applications, which have been made 
by local education authorities, showing 
the amount of the grant sanctioned, 
if any. 


Sir GEORGE DOUGHTY (Great 
Grimsby): Will the Return show how 
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Mr. McKENNA: If the local author- 
ity is to contribute part of the cost and 
has to raise a loan there will no doubt 
be an inquiry by the Local Government 
Board, but not otherwise. ; 


Sir GEORGE DOUGHTY: Then 
in the other cases will there be no inquiry 
at all? 


Mr. McKENNA: I do not know if 
the hon. Gentleman has read the regula- 
tions under which the allocation has 
'to be made. 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 


ley): Is there any objection to our 
knowing now what allocations have 
been made ? 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, there would 
be considerable difficulty, because we 
are still considering the applications 
from day to day. I cannot, in fact, say 
that any have been granted. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say none 
have been granted ? 


Mr. McKENNA: No, the negotia- 
tions are going on and it would be unde- 
sirable to say what allocations have 
been made until they are completed, 
which will not be very long. 


Newton Abbot Disturbances. 
Eart WINTERTON: I beg to ask 
Mr. Attorney-General whether the Public 
Prosecutor proposes to take any action 
in the matter of the recent riot and 
destruction to property at Newton Abbot. 


Tue ATTORNEY-GENERAL (Sir W 
Rogson, South Shields): This matter 
is entirely one for the local police. 
Since the noble Lord put his Question 


2G 
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down they have taken what, I believe, 
to be adequate action. 


Gooseberry Mildew. 

Mr. BECK (Cambridgeshire, 
bech) : 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether he will inform the House as to 
the approximate or exact acreage of 
diseased gooseberry plantations the bushes 
of which were required under the Goose- 
berry Mildew Order of July last to be 
destroyed, and as to the acreage of bushes 
actually destroyed under that Order ; 
and whether the hon. Member will issue 
a Return showing the acreage of diseased 
gooseberry plantations the bushes of 
which are now required under the second 
Gooseberry Mildew Order of last Decem- 
ber to be either destroved or merely 
pruned, 


Wis- 


THe TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir EpwarbD STRACHEY, Somer- 
setshire, 8.): We will endeavour to collect 
the information for which my hon. friend 
asks and to give publicity to it in some 
convenient form. 


The Irish Exporters’ Directory. 

Mr. BOLAND: I beg to ask the 
Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture (Ireland) whether, in 
view of the efforts being made through- 
out Ireland to develop local manu- 
factures and industries and to open up 


direct trade relations with foreign 
countries, he wili now consider the 


advisability of publishing an Irish ex- 
porters’ directory, in which the fullest 
information shall be given in French, 
German, Spanish, and English; if so, 
will he endeavour to secure an extensive 
circulation of the publication in foreign 
countries and the Colonies, not merely 
through the usual official channels, but 
especially amongst the inhabitants of 
Irish birth or descent in those countries 
who have evinced their desire to co- 
operate with the Irish people in opening 
up or extending direct trade relations ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
at least two foreign countries, namely, 
France and Belgium, now publish statistics 
of their direct trade with Ireland, he 
will facilitate the accurate collection of 
such statistics by calling attention, in 
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I beg to ask the hon. Member 
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the proposed publication, to the use by 
the exporters of the Irish trade mark, 
whereby an absolute guarantee of origin 
is given. 


Questions. 


THE VICE-PRESIDENT or THE DE- 
PARTMENT or AGRICULTURE For 
IRELAND (Mr. T. W. Russe xt, Tyrone, 
S.): The Department have already had 
this matter under consideration, and 
they are of opinion that it is very de- 
sirable to publish a directory of the 
kind referred to. They are taking steps 
to ascertain how the project may most 
usefully be carried out, and in this con- 
nection they will fully consider the sug- 
gestions contained in the latter part of 
the Question. 


Athenry Agricultural Station. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.) : 
I bee to ask the Vice-President of the 
Department of Agriculture for Ireland 
whether he will state the circumstances 
under which malicious damage was done 
to property of the department near 
Athenry; what was the nature of the 
damage; what amount was awarded 
for compensation; whether the com- 
pensation has been paid; and whether 
any persons were punished for this 
offence. 


Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: In the autuma 
of 1907 the Department decided to put 
into complete habitable condition New- 
fort House, situated on part of the 
Agricultural Station at Athenry, which 
up to 1906 had been occupied by a herd. 
A tender was accepted from a local 
builder, who undertook to do the neces- 
sary work for about £50, and on the 
2nd October, 1907, the builder in ques- 
tion brought into this house a quantity 
of timber which he intended using in 
effecting the necessary repairs. At a 
late hour on the same night the house 
was found to be on fire; the buildings 
were completely burned out, only the 
walls being left standing. As the herd 
above referred to had practically to be 
evicted by the Department, and as tie 
Department’s meadows containing over 
forty acres had been spiked about a 
month previous. and the house of a 
labourer fired into, while before the 
completion of the harvest a dispute as 
|to labourers’ wages arose, there were 
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substantial grounds for regarding the 
burning as malicious, and a claim was 
accordingly made for compensation. 
The case was heard at Galway Quarter 
Sessions early last November, and was 
resisted by the county council, who, 
however. did not contest the question 
of malice. The Recorder gave a decree 
for £470 with costs, to be levied off the 
town of Athenry. This sum has not been 
paid to the Department, as the council 
have appealed against the award on the 
question of value. This appeal will be 
heard next month. No person was 
punished for the malicious burning, as 
adequate evidence was not forthcoming. 


Agrarian Outrages in Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, S.): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Down, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland how 
many agrarian outrages have been re- 
ported to the police in Ireland during 
1907; in how many cases were arrests 
effected ; in how many cases were con- 
victions obtained: and in how many 
cases were the police overpowered. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrrewi, Bristol, N.): The 
number of agrarian offences reported 
in the vear 1907 was 372, which includes 
182 threatening letters or notices. In 
forty-two cases, offenders were arrested 
or summoned: in five of these convic- 
tions were obtained, and in twelve the 
proceedings are pending. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: Can the right 
hon. Gentleman give any reason for 
the small number of evictions as com- 
pared with the number of cases brought 
into Court ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: 
of that. 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) : 
The right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered the last paragraph of the 
Question. 


Mr. BIRRELL: I have not the par- 
ticulars here. 


I must have notice 


Irish Industrial Schools. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Down, I 
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beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is aware 
that the average annual cost per head of 
maintaining an inmate in St. Conleth’s 
Industrial School is £23 Ils. 9d., St. 
Kelvin’s, £22 16s. 2d., High Park, Dublin, 
£22 19s. 9d., St. Joseph’s, Limerick, 
£22 9s. 2d., and Malone, Belfast, 
£16 8s. 7d. ; whether he can explain how 
it costs £7 per annum more to maintain 
an inmate in King’s County than in 
Belfast ; and can he state which, if any, 
of the industrial schools named have 
their accounts audited prior to receiving 
public grants for their maintenance. 


Questions, 


Mr. BIRRELL: The schools referred 
to are reformatory, not industrial, schools. 
I am informed by the inspector that the 
cost of maintenance at the various 
schools is correctly stated in the Question. 
The Government grant is at the fixed 
rate of 6s. a week for each juvenile 
offender detained in a reformatory school, 
and the Government, therefore, are not 
concerned with the actual cost to the 
management. 


Cattle Drives in Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Down, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
cattle-driving outrages were reported to 
the police in Ireland during the past 
thirteen months; how many arrests 
were made; and how many convictions 
obtained against the perpetrators. 


Mr. BIRRELL: During the thirteen 
months ending 3lst January, 415 cases 
of cattle-driving were reported. Pro- 
ceedings by arrest or otherwise were 
taken against 574 persons. Of these 
five were convicted, and 290 were ordered 
to find bail to keep the peace. 


Firearm Outrages in Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Down, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
outrages have been reported to the police 
in Ireland during 1907 in which firearms 
and explosives were used ; in how many 
cases were convictions against the 
offenders obtained; and in how many 
cases were the police overpowered. 
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Mr. BIRRELL: During the year 


1907, 121 cases of serious crime occurred 
in Ireland in which firearms or explosives 
were used. In twelve of these cases 
there were convictions, and in seven of 
the cases the proceedings are still pending. 
In none of the cases were the police 
overpowered. In one case the police 
who were present were not in, sufficient 
numbers to make arrests, but they 
identified several of the offenders and 
these were subsequently prosecuted. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: May I ask 
if in view of that fact that a very large 
number of these cases occurred imme- 


Questicns. 


diately after the revocation of the Peace | 


Preservation Act, the right hon. Gentle- 
man will consider the desirability of 
re-introducing the Act ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: Having regard to the 
evidence of the utility of the former Act 
I have no intention of proposing its 
restoration to the Statute-book. 


Mr. CULLINAN (Tipperary, $.): In 
how many cases have the police reason to 
believe that the outrages were committed 
by the owner of the property or those 
associated with him. , 


Mr. BIRRELL: I cannot answer 
that Question. I do not think I have any 
such information in my possession. 


Police Protection in Ireland. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for East Down, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many persons 
are at present under police protection in 
Ireland, and how many police are engaged 
in the duty. 


Mr. BIRRELL: On 31st January, 
fifty-four persons were receiving con- 
stant protection and 151 police were 
employed in affording that protection. 
On the same date 216 persons were 
receiving protection by occasional patrols, 
but it is not possible to say how many 
police were engaged in affording patrol 
protection, seeing that men are not 
specially detached for that duty. 


Boycotting in Ireland. 
Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Down, I beg 
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to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland how many cases of 
boycotting and intimidation were brought 
to the notice of the police in Ireland 
during the past thirteen months; how 
many arrests were made; and how 
many convictions obtained against the 
perpetrators. 


Questi ns. 


Mr. BIRRELL: During the past 
thirteen months, the number of cases of 
serious boycotting reported in Ireland 
was fifteen, the number on Ist January, 
1908, being nine. The number of cases 
of minor boycotting on Ist January was 
116. The number for the entire period 
would be somewhat larger, but the precise 
figures have not been tabulated. The 
number of cases of intimidation reported 
during the period mentioned was 333, 
inclusive of 295 threatening letters or 
notices. Seven persons were arrested 
and one was summoned. Two of these 
persons were convicted, and in one case 
the proceedings are pending. 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: Will the 
right hon. Gentleman inform us how the 
police distinguish between serious and 
minor cases of boycotting ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: That must be left 
to the discretion of the police, having 
regard to the circumstances of each case. 
They draw the line as best they can. 


United Irish League and West Meath 
Graziers. 

Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Kingswin- 
ford, Staffordshire): I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he is aware that, on 
20th October, three graziers in West 
Meath were requested by the local branch 
of the United Irish League to give up 
their grass lands; whether Mr. Casey’s 
cattle were driven on the 22nd; and 
whether His Majesty’s Government pro- 
pose to take any action to prevent the 
interference by menace of the United 
Irish League with the grazing trade of 
Ireland. 


Mr. BIRRELL: On 20th October a 
deputation consisting of about ten mep 
called on three graziers in the locality of 
Reynella and requested them to surrender 
their grazing farms for division amongst 
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small holders of land. On 22nd October, Portlester Cattle Drive. 

cattle belonging to these graziers, who} Sir F. BANBURY: I beg to ask the 
included Mr. Casey, were driven off the | Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
farms. The police arrested seven of | of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
the offenders on the spot and they were | 15th September the stock belonging to 
subsequently committed to prison for | Mr. Carttry, at Portlester, county Meath, 
two months in default of giving bail for} were driven away; and whether any 
their future good behaviour. arrests have been made. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Question ap- 
pears to refer to a case which occurred 
on 14th September last where cattle 
belonging to Mr. Patrick Canty were 
driven off a farm at Portanob, county 
Meath. No arrests were made. 


Consumption in Ireland. 

Mr. A. ROCHE (Cork): I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether, in view of 
the unanimous expression of public 
opinion all over tietend during the 


past six months on the urgent necessity ce eae 
of taking steps to check the ravages of} ., Mr. SWIFT MACNETLL ( Donegal, 
- S.): May I ask the right hon. Gentleman 


consumption in Ireland, any action ‘ hi Ini h 
will be taken this session to amend the | Whether this stock was driven to the 
. . . . | hie rene € re 
law in conformity with the views e | London Stock Exchange and watered 


i 
° aT ? 
pressed at the meetings. | there 





Mr. BIRRELL: It is intended to | Cattle-Drive in County Longford. 
introduce a Bill on the subject of con-} Sir F. BANBURY: I beg to ask the 
sumption in Ireland. The Bill, which! Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
has already been drafted, is entitled | of Ireland whether he is aware that on 
“ The Tuberculosis Prevention (Ireland) | 15th September, forty men raided Mr. 
Bill, 1908.’ I hope it will pass into law | Percival’s ranch in county Longford 
during the present session. and drove off sixty-four head of cattle ; 

| whether any arrests have been made ; 


Improvements at Cooscroum, Co. Kerry. )and whether he will state how many 
policemen were on the scene at the 


Mr. BOLAND: I beg to ask the pis 
Chief Secretary to the Lord - Lieutenant | : 


of Ireland, can he state what steps, | : 
if any, have been taken by the Con-| Mr. BIRRELL: It was reported te 


gested Districts Board to carry out the| the police that on 15th September 
required improvements in the fishing | forty-nine head of cattle were driven 
cove of Cooscroum, county Kerry, | off Mr. Percival’s grazing farm by twe 
to which his attention has frequently | °F three men. No arrests were made. 
been called, and as to which valuable | No policemen were on the scene at the 
evidence was given before the Congested | time. 

Districts Commission last sunimer. 
Leitrim (Galway) Outrage. 

Mr. BIRRELL: The Congested Dis-| yr CHARLES CRAIG: I beg to 
tricts Board hope to be able to! ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
improve the landing-place at Cooscroum | Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
in the course of the year 1909, if funds | aware that on the night of 21st January, 
should be available. the houses of two farmers named respec- 
tively Fahy and Mealia, at Leitrim, 

Mr. BOLAND: Is the right hon./ near Loughrea, in County Galway, were 
Gentleman prepared to have these works | fired into; whether the police have made 
carried out ? any arrests in connection with the 
matter; and what steps are being taken 

Mr. BIRRELL: I am not quite | to prevent outrages of this nature which 
sure, but the whole matter is undergoing | have become so common in this part of 
careful investigation. the country. 
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Mr. BIRRELL: The houses of the 


men named in the Question were fired 
into on the night of 22nd January. The 
shots were heard by a police patrol 
which had been at the place a quarter 
of an hour earlier. The police, however, 
were unable to make any arrests. A 
large extra force is serving in the district 
of Loughrea, and all possible measures 
are being taken for the preservation of 
the peace and the detection of offenders. 


De Vesci Estate, Queen’s County. 

Mr. MEEHAN (Queen’s County, Leix) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware if there are 500 acres of un- 
tenanted land suitable for tillage purposes 
on the De Vesci estate, Queen’s County, 
that there are on this estate twenty 
evicted tenants, that evicted tenants 
have repeatedly applied for reinstatement 
or equivalent holdings, and that in the 
months of November and December last, 
permanent tenancies were created on 
those 500 acres of untenanted land with 
the object of defeating the intentions 
of the Evicted Tenants Act, and_pre- 
venting the reinstatement of those 
evicted tenants; and whether he will 
issue instructions to the Estates Com- 
missioners to apply the compulsory 
powers under the Evicted Tenants Act, 
and acquire the land for allotment 
amongst the evicted tenants. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Estates Com- 
missioners have made inquiries with 
reference to the untenanted lands on 
the estate of Lord De Vesci, which are 
stated to be suitable for the restoration 
of evicted tenants. Eighteen applica- 


tions for reinstatement have been re- 
ceived from evicted tenants on this 


property, and of these ten have been 
noted as suitable to receive land. The 
Commissioners have been informed that 
several tenancies have recently been 
created in these particular lands. The 
Commissioners are considering what may 
be done in the matter generally. 


Mr. DELANY (Queen’s County, Os- 
sory): Will steps be taken to prevent 
these bogus tenancies being created ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: It is a matter on 
which the Estates Commissioners will be 
consulted. 
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Sir Antony Macdonnell. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for East Down, | 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether Sir 
Antony Macdonnell has tendered his 
resignation to the Lord-Lieutenant or 
Irish Government; and whether it has 
been accepted. 


Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir. 


The Crown Jewels Commission. 

Mr. CHARLES CRAIG: On behalf 
of the hon. Member for East Down, I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the recent Commission 
appointed to inquire into the loss of the 
Crown and other jewels from Dubli 
Castle, had no power to compel the 
attendance of witnesses or to administer 
the oath to such witnesses as voluntarily 
appeared before it; and whether he 
will ask Parliament to appoint a Com- 
mission with full powers to inquire into 
the disappearance of the jewels and 
other matters closely connected there- 
with. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Answer to 
the first part of the Question is in the 
affirmative, and to the second part in 
the negative. 


Ballinglera (Leitrim) Evicted Farms. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
will state the terms upon which the bailiff 
Brady surrendered the evicted farms at 
Ballinglera, county Leitrim, to the 
Estates Commissioners ; whether he is 
aware that this man has been rigorously 
boycotted for years, and all attempts to 
punish persons who have molested him 
and his family have failed through the 
disagreement of juries; whether the 
former tenants on the lands surrendered 
have been reinstated and assisted out of 
public funds ; and whether he is aware 
that the United Irish League have deter- 
mined to continue the boycott upon 
Brady so long as he remains in the 
country. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Thomas Brady has 
voluntarily sold his interest in the evicted 
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farms referred to in consideration of the 
sum of £300 paid to him by the Estates 
Commissioners. The former tenants, four 
in number, have been reinstated by the 
Commissioners who have sanctioned 
grants to them, amounting in all to £140, 
to enable them to work the farms. I 
have ascertained from the police authori- 
ties that Brady was boycotted for up- 
wards of a year, and that prosecutions 
against persons for molesting him have 
failed. The police have no information 
to the effect stated in the concluding part 
of the Question. 


The Attack on Mr. White Blake, J.P. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, what steps have been taken 
to discover the men who fired at and 
wounded Mr. White-Blake, J.P., and his 
mother, as they were returning from 
mass on Sunday, 17th November last ; 
and with what result. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The police authori- 
ties inform me that every effort has been 
made to discover the offenders in this 
case, but sufficient evidence to justify an 
arrest has not yet been obtained. 


Sir F. BANBURY : Is it not the fact 
that a considerable number of persons 
saw the outrage committed ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: Mr. White-Blake was 
under police protection at the time. Two 
policemen were behind him and two 
others were within call when the shots 
were fired from the plantation, but I am 
sorry to say they entirely failed to see 
the people, if there were more than one, 
by whom the shots were fired. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.): Did 
not Mr. White-Blake complain that in- 
stead of endeavouring to secure the 
arrest of the offenders some people who 
heard the shots cheered ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I cannot charge my 
memory with the exact facts, but I 
know enough to satisfy me that the out- 
rage did™not receive that reprobation 
which I should have hoped it would. 


Lord Ashtown’s Gamekeeper. 


Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
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of Ireland, whether his attention was 
directed to the circumstances attending 
the imprisonment of two gamekeepers in 
the employ of Lord Ashtown by order 
of a majority of magistrates at Bally- 
macarberry ; and whether he will state 
upon what grounds the release of these 
men was ordered after one day’s im- 
prisonment. 


Questions. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The two men in 
question were released from prison by 
order of the Lords Justices acting for the 
Lord-Lieutenant. It would be quite 
contrary to practice and irregular to state 
the reasons which influence the exercise 
of the Lord-Lieutenant’s prerogative in 
such cases. 


Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say on whose 
report the Lords Justices acted ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I cannot, but I have 
no doubt they received legal advice 
before they took the action they did. 


Irish Magistrates. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he will give the names 
of the magistrates in Ireland who refused 
to convict people of offences clearly 
brought against them; and whether he 
has taken any steps to deal with this 
matter. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Government 
have no power to interfere with magis- 
trates in the exercise of their judicial 
discretion. 


Mr. E. T. McDermott, J.P. 

Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the evidence of Mr. E. T. 
McDermott, J.P., at Castlerea quarter 
sessions on 8th January, that in conse- 
quence of his refusal to attend the Ballin- 
tubber petty sessions and adjudicate on 
a case of cattle-driving in favour of the 
accused, when requested to do so by a 
deputation of the Ballintubber branch of 
the United Irish League, he was pre- 
vented from getting turf in Ballintubber, 
and a neighbour’s cattle were driven on 
to his lands; and whether any persons 
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have been prosecuted for thus attempting 
to intimidate a magistrate. 


Questions. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The attention of the 
executive Government was called to Mr. 
McDermott’s evidence which was to the 
effect stated by the hon. Member. The 
question of instituting a prosecution 
was carefully considered, but it was found 
that there was not sufficient evidence to 
justify proceedings in the case. 


Waterford Guardians and Mr. Scully, C.E. 
Mr. LONSDALE: I beg to ask the 


Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | 


of Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Waterford Board of Guardians have dis- 
missed from their service Mr. Thomas 


Scully, C.E., for having given professional | 


evidence at Waterford quarter sessions in 
connection with a claim for damages 
resulting from the explosion at Glenaheiry 
Lodge ; and whether the Local Govern- 
ment Board have acquiesced in this action 
of the guardians. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have made inquiry on the 
subject of this question, and have been 
informed by the Clerk of the Waterford 
Union that the Board of Guardians 


have not dismissed Mr. Scully from their | 


service. 


Belfast Gas Works. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.): I beg 


to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- | 


Lieutenant of Ireland whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that since 
the Belfast Corporation took over the 
local gasworks in 1874, a sum of £155,400 
has been banded over out of the profits 


in aid of local rates, that the cost of gas | 
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do not consider it desirable that they 
should act upon the suggestion contained 
in the concluding part of the Question. 
The steps which may be taken for the 
lighting of urban districts is a matter for 
the consideration of the urban authorities 
themselves. who will doubtless learn 
from the publicity given to the hon. 
Member’s Question, that the municipal 
gas undertaking has proved successful 
in Belfast. 


Questions. 





Doorus Shooting Outrage. 


Lorp J. JOICEY-CECIL (Lincolnshire, 
Stamford) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
| whether his attention has been called 
to the shooting of Mr. Ryan at Doorus, 
|in East Clare, on Thursday, 23rd Jan- 

uary; and whether any arrests have 
| been made in connection with this out- 


og 
Be 


Mr. BIRRELL: I refer to my Answer 
to a similar Question put by the hon. 
Member for Mid Armagh on Monday 
last. 


Use of Firearms in County Clare. 


Lorp J. JOICEY-CECIL: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether his at- 
tention has been called to the statement 
of County Court Judge.Bodkin at Ennis, 
in County Clare, that the county was 
now in a peaceful condition ; whether 
‘he can state how many outrages by 
| firearms have been perpetrated in that 
county since 31st January, 1907; and 
‘how many people in the county are now 
receiving protection by the police, either 
constant or by patrols. 


is only 2s. 3d. per 1,000 feet, and that the 


profits for the year ending March, 1907, 


| Mr. BIRRELL: According to a news- 


were £70,000; and whether, in view of | paper report to which my attention 
the success of municipal ownership of the | has been called, Judge Bodkin’s remarks 
gas supply in Belfast, he will direct the | appear to have had special reference to 





Local Government Board to circularise 


Irish urban authorities pointing out the | 


advantages of such ownership. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have not sufficient informa- 
tion at their disposal to verify the 
figures given in the Question. Assuming, 
however, that the facts are substantially 
as stated by the hon. Member,{the Board 


ithe division of Ennis, at the Quarter 
Sessions for which he was presiding. 
| There was only one case for trial on the 
occasion, a case of larceny. Since 3lst 
January, 1907, twenty-four offences in 
which firearms were used have been 
reported from County Clare. On 31st 
of last month four persons were receiving 
constant protection and fifty-four pro- 
tection by patrols. 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): May I ask whether it is not a fact 
that in a great many of these so-called 
outrages by firearms no injury whatever 
was inflicted and that there is a vast 
amount of exaggeration in connection 
with them ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I am glad to know 
that it is the fact that only a small 
amount of personal injury has been 
inflicted ; but I think the hon. Member 
will agree with me that there is rather 
too free a use of firearms in the County 
of Clare. 


Home Rule. 

Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) : I 
beg to ask the Prime Minister if he pro- 
poses to afford time for the discussion of 
the Resolution of which I have given 
notice on the subject of Home Rule for 
Ireland. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Sir H. 
CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Stirling Burghs): 
The Government are prepared to give 
a day for the discussion of the Motion 
of the hon. and learned Member, and I 
think Monday, 17th February, will pro- 
bably be a convenient day, as far as the 
Government are concerned. It will be 
one day. 


The Government and the Lords. 
Sir F. BANBURY: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister when he proposes to 
introduce the Bill dealing with the 
House of Lords. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
No doubt that is a subject which is con- 
stantly in the mind of the Government, 
and it will be introduced at a convenient 
time. 


NEW BILLS. 


VALUATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


* To effect an equitable administration 
of any general Valuation in Ireland,” 
presented by Mr. James O’Connor; 
supported by Mr. Devlin, Mr. O’ Doherty, 
and Mr. Ffrench; to be read a second 


time upon Friday, 27th March, and to be | 
‘city and county of Dublin,” presented 


printed. [Bill 44.] 
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,and Sir Thomas Roe; 


Bilis. 
WASTE LANDS (IRELAND) 
MENT BILL. 
“To enable county councils in Ireland 
to acquire and improve and seH or let 
Waste Land; and for other purposes,” 
presented by Dr. Ambrose; supported 
by Mr. Gwynn, Mr. William Redmond, 
Mr. Meagher, Mr. Lundon, Mr. Mac- 
Neill, Mr. Crean, Mr. John Roche, Mr. 
Duffy, Mr. Jeremiah MacVeagh, Mr. 
O'Malley, and Mr. McHugh; to be read 
a second time upon Friday, 24th April, 
and to be printed. [Bill 45.] 
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FOREIGN TRAWLERS REGULATION 
BILL. 

“To provide for the better prevention 
of fishing by Foreign Traw] Vessels within 
areas closed to British Trawl Vessels,” 
presented by Mr. Williamson ; supported 
by Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. McCrae, Mr. Wat- 
son Rutherford, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Eugene 
Wason, Major Anstruther - Gray, Sir 
Thomas Glen-Coats, Mr. Crombie, Mr. 
Owen Philipps, Mr. Cathcart Wason, and 
Captain Waring; to be read a second 
time upon Friday, 10th April, and to 
be printed. [Bill 46.] 


LAW OF DISTRESS AMENDMENT BILL 

“To amend the Law as regards a 
landlord’s right of Distress for Rent,” 
presented by Mr. Arnold Herbert ; sup- 
ported by Mr. Beale, Mr. Lehmann, Mr. 
Micklem, Mr. Napier, Mr. John Ward, 
and Mr. Walker; to be read a second 
time upon Friday, 14th February, and 
to be printed. [Bill 47.] 


ENGINES AND BOILERS (PERSONS IN 
CHARGE) BILL. 

“To grant certificates to Persons in 
Charge of Engines and Boilers in and 
about mines,” presented by Mr. William 
Edwin Harvey; supported by Mr. 
John Wilson, Mr. John Johnson, Mr. 
Fenwick, Mr. Enoch Edwards, Sir Alfred 
Jacoby, Mr. Joseph Walton, Mr. Walsh, 
Sir Joseph Compton Rickett, Mr. Hall, 
to be read a 
second time upon Friday, 14th February, 
and to be printed. [Bill 48.] 


CIVIL BILL COURTS (DUBLIN) BILL 

“To improve the procedure and make 
better provision for the discharge of 
the business of the Civil Bill Courts of the 
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by Mr. John Gordon; supported by 
Mr. Nannetti, Mr. Harrington, Mr. Field 
and Mr. Waldron; to be read a second 
time upon Friday, 6th March, and to be 
printed. [Bill 49.] 


King’s Speech (Motion 


BALLOT ACT (1872) AMENDMENT (NO. 2) 
BILL. 


“To amend the Ballot Act, 1872, and 
to provide for the taking of a second 
ballot at Parliamentary and other elec- 
tions,” presented by Mr. Edward Dunn ; 
supported by Mr. Higham, Mr. Fenwick, 
Mr. Rowlands, Mr. Giendinning, Mr. 
Nicholls, and Mr. Richardson: to be 
reid a second time upon Friday, 3rd 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 50.] 


POLLING ARRANGEMENTS (PARLIA- 
MENTARY BOROUGHS) BILL. 

“To amend the Law relating to the 
Arrangement of Polling Districts in 
Parliamentary Boroughs,” presented by 
Mr. Guinness ; supported by Mr. Arthur 
Allen and Mr. Leverton Harris; to be 
read a second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed. [Bill 51.] 





KING’S SPEECH (MOTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to} His Majesty, as followeth— 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“ We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to 
Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. Leh- 


mann.) 
Question again proposed, 


Mr. J. M. MACDONALD (Falkirk 
Burghs)—-in whose name was an Amend- 
ment to the Address to add the following: 
“ But while rejoicing that your Majesty’s 
relations with Foreign Powers continue 
to be friendly, we humbly express our 
regret that there is no indication of 
any intention to reduce expenditure on 
armaments ’ said he understood that if 
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he did not move that Amendment the 
Government would give a day for the 
discussion of a Resolution in terms similar 
to those of the Amendment before 
any Vote was taken. If that was so, 
he would most gladly accept the offer 
of the Government. Perhaps the Prime 
Minister would let them know whether 
or not the Government did propose 
to give that day. 


THE PRIME MINISTER anpb FIRST 
LORD or tHE TREASURY (Sir H. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN): I think that 
the course suggested by my hon. friend 
is that which would be the most con- 
venient, not only to the Government, 
but to the House, and to the interest of 
the cause in which my hon. friend is 
acting. The House is not at this present 
moment in possession of information 
as to the policy of the Government in 
this matter, and until the Estimates 
for the vear are on the Table it will not 
possess that information. I undertake 
that a day will be given for the discussion 
of this important matter, not only before 
any Vote istaken, but before the Speaker 
leaves the Chair on the Army and Navy 
Estimates. The House will then be in 
a better position to judge of each Vote, 
whether the Votes are to be increased 
or decreased, and what the reasois for 
those increases and decreases are, and 
therefore it will be much __ better 
qualified to enter on the discussion then. 


Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) asked if the Prime 
Minister could give a day for the dis- 
cussion of the Amendment to this 
Amendment with regard to the immunity 
of shipping at sea from capture. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN: 
was understood to reply that if that 
Amendment was in order, no doubt it 
would be possible to discuss it. 


Mr. J. M. MACDONALD _ inti- 
mated that he was extremely grateful 
to the Prime Minister for the offer which 
he had made, in view of which he would 
not move his Amendment. 


Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) said 
he desired to add at the end of the 
Address the words: “But humbly 
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expresses their regret that the recent 
action of the Board of Education has not 
been in accordance with the traditional 
principles of administration in this 
country.” He said—I do not desire to 
conceal from the House or to avoid the 
responsibility which necessarily attaches 
to a Motion of this kind, which is unques- 
tionably a Motion of a serious character. 
It undoubtedly amounts to a charge 
that the present Chief of the Education 
Department has not held the scales evenly 
between those who are dependent upon 
the administration of the Department over 
which he rules. Of course, that is a serions 
charge, to support which the House will 
naturally expect that I should give some 
cogent reasons before they accept the 


Amendment. Our complaint against 
the administration of the Board of 


Education undoubtedly embraces several 
quite separate departments of its activity. 
We complain ofits ordinary administration 
from day to day, of its dealing with the 
training colleges and secondary schools, 
and also of its procedure with regard to 
the building grant of £100,000. I do 
not propose, nor do I think it necessary, 
to weary the House with any large 
number of cases ; I do not think that that 
will conduce to the understanding of the 
points that I desire to put before the 
House; but there are one or two cases 
under each of those heads to which it 
will be necessary for me to draw 
attention. Let me take, first of all, 
the question of the ordinary adminis- 
tration of the Board of Education. There 
are two parts of the island in which 
undoubtedly the administration of the 
Board of Education is fraught with very 
considerable difficulty. One is Wales, 
and the other is the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. We feel that in both these 
cases, where we have the local education 
authority strongly and intolerably hostile 
to certain types of public elementary 
schools under their control, it is a matter 
of the utmost importance and of very 
considerable difficulty that the Board 
of Education should be absolutely im- 
partial between all schools of all kinds, 
and should not strain and exercise its 
powers unfairly in favour of or against 
one particular type of school rather than 
another. Until the right hon. Gentleman 


assumed the office which he now holds, 
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I do not think there was any ground for 
saying that the Parliamentary chiefs 
of the Department had acted otherwise 
than fairly as between the different 
classes of schools, but I will leave the 
House to judge whether that can now 
be said, in view of the facts that I am 
about to put before it. I will first take 


| the case of Swansea. The Swansea schools 


and the Swansea local education authority 
have had a stormy history during the last 
two or three years. Over and over 
again, I think it amounted to more than 
a dozen times, the local education 
authority has made demands upon the 
managers of those schools or has resisted 
legitimate demands made by _ the 
managers, and the matter has been 
referred to the Board of Education. I 
believe I am right in saying that in every 
case, until the right hon. Gentleman 
occupied his present position, the Board 
of Education felt bound to decide against 
the local education authority. We some- 
times hear of the tyranny which is 
exercised by the Church of England in 
rural areas over the children, but we may 
claim that over the greater part of 
England we have the adherents of the 
Church of England in a great majority 
on the local education authorities, and I do 
not believe we would find a single instance 
in the whole of England where the local 
education authority, so composed, has 
ever even been accused of unjust treat- 
ment of a school, undenominational or 
nonconformist, within its jurisdiction. 
And when we hear accusations made by 
hon. Gentlemen on the opposite benches 
of the injustice exercised by the Church 
of England, we are entitled to reply that 
the local education authorities who 
have even been accused and con- 
victed of injustice are those in which 
nonconformists hold a majority. That 
is the history of the Swansea disputes 
in outline, until the right hon. Gentleman 
became President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. After that, at any rate, the 
managers of the schools felt that a very 
different spirit pervaded the Education 
Department. I will give two instances 
only of the kind of thing of which they, 
not unjustly, complained. The local 
education authority have always and 
consistently declined to pay in the 
Church of England schools, or in 
the Roman Catholic schools. salaries 
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equivalent to those paid in the coun- | had been disposed of. So it went on— 
cil schools, and as long ago as 31st perpetual delays, the flimsiest techni- 
July, 1906, during the time of the right | calities raised by the local authority 
hon. Gentleman’s predecessor, this official | not in opposition to the Board of Educa- 
note was sent to the local education | tion, but, on the contrary, with the 
authoritv— support and countenance of the right 

“The Board of Education are not aware} hon. Gentleman. There is another 
of any circumstances which would justify a topic. In August last year this local 


ee eee oie feel | education authority, admittedly without 
that the present state of things is unjust to the slightest legal justification, suddenly 


the teacher and is gravely imperilling the | passed a resolution that unless certain 
efficiency of the school.” alterations, not to the building but 
Yet the salaries are still in the same to the playground, over which they 
position as they were when the present | had no kind of control, were carried 
Chief Secretary for Ireland described out they would cease to maintain the 
them as unjust to the teacher, and gravely | school. The resolution was absolutely 
imperilling the efficiency of the school, jllegal, and was admitted so to be even by 
What has happened since then? It the authority itself. None the less, they 
can only be described—and I do not wish acted upon it, and from August onward 
to use unnecessarily exaggerated terms— | till quite recently they declined all main- 
as a history of chicanery of a kind tenance. The teachers had to be paid, 
thet would be « disgrace to a County | and the managers had to pay them in 
Cowt. Every kind of miserable August, September, and October, and 
technicality has been raised by the local in October they went to the Education 
education authority, who have not been Department and said they could not 
ashamed to raise pleas which no self- always go on paying that which it was 
respecting solicitor in a County Court clearly the duty of the local education 
would look at for a moment. First authority to pay. “Give us,” they 
came a statement that they could not pay said, “some assurance that we shall 
the salaries unless there was a written be repaid by those who are legally bound 
agreement; that was used in order to to pay these debts, and we will go on, 
postpone a decision. The matter was | otherwise we cannot.” The Board of 
referred to the law officers, and Education utterly declined to give any 
for months was considered by the such declaration, and the result was that 
Board of Education, who at last said in November and December those w- 
they thought that technically a written happy teachers did not get any payment 
agreement was necessary. Then the at all. But for the fact that Parliament 
managers went to the local education was going to meet, it would have gone 
authority and asked what salaries they on for months and months, but when 
were to insert in the agreement, but the coming of Parliament cast its shadow 
the local authority declined to give any before, a very different spirit seemed to 
reply at all. On being pressed they come over the Board of Education and 
said the managers must put in the same the local education authority, and after 
salaries as were being paid before. They | these intolerable delays the salaries were 
recommended the managers to do that paid by the local education authority 
which the precedessor of the right hon. and, I believe, even the arrears of salaries 
Gentleman had already described as from August last. But for five months 
utterly improper and utterly against | the Board of Education submitted to this 
the efficiency of the schools. The managers gross and palpable infringement of the 
did not do anything of the kind, and law, for which there is not a shadow of 
thereupon a fresh point was taken up excuse, because the right hon. Gentle- 
by the board, who said they ought to| man had ample powers to enforce the 
have inserted those salaries, because law, but it did not suit the present ad- 
the local authority had given them | ministration to quarrel with a local edu- 
guidance as to what salaries they were ‘cation authority on which there was a 
prepared to pay, and that the board Radical majority. What was the alleged 
could not do anything until that difficulty | answer to that? I understand the 
as to whether there was guidance or not ' answer was that they could only enforce 


Lord R. Ceeil. 
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the clear duty of the authority by re- 
course to the Defaulting Authorities 
Act. It may be, for aught one knows, 
one of the principles of the Liberal 
Party—and they are a very surpris- 
ing set of principles—not to enforce 
the Local Authorities Default 


What is wrong with the Local Authori- 
ties Default Act ? 
well that that Act was opposed keenly 
by the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Party when in Opposition. But 
itself and in its terms is there anything 
remarkable or exceptional in its pro- 
visions ? Similar or even more stringent 
powers appear in other Acts of Parlia- 
ment. It simply says that in certain 
circumstances when the local education 
authority fails to do its duty the Board of 
Education may supersede the local 
education authority and appoint another 
body to do it. In the Public Health Act 
there is power given to the central 
authority to carry out the duty of the 
local authority when they neglect it. 


And even as late as 1906 under the present | 


Government an Act was passed affecting 
labourers in Ireland in which precisely 
the same power is given to the central 
authority to discharge the duty if the 
local authority declines to do it. But it 
seems that it is in accordance with 
Liberal principles to apply this power in 
all other cases, but not to this particular 
school authority which happens to be in 
the unfortunate position of not being 


acceptable to the President of the Board | 


of Education. I pass to the well-known 
case of the Garforth School in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. Let me say what 
the dispute there was. The local educa- 
tion authority expressed its desire to turn 


a mixed school, with all the depart- | 
ments in it, into a school which should | 
be an infant school only, dealing with | 


children of the tenderest ages. The 
matter came before the Board of Educa- 


tion because the managers said, very | 
|in me to make a criticism of the decision 


tightly, that that would, in fact, 


entirely destroy the character of their | 3 
| case, but this I will say, that he is second 


schools, and as they desired to have the 
control of the education of these children 


up to the end of their school life it was | 
quite plain if they stopped their religious | 
education at nine or ten years of age, | 
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Act, | 
just as we were told not very long | 
ago that it was one of their prin-| 
ciples not to enforce the Crimes Act. | 


I know perfectly | 


in | 
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| they would be shifted over to another 
'kind of religious education to which 
| the managers strongly objected. Accord- 
ingly when the Jocal education authority 
/applied in April of last year to the 
Board of Education they received the 
reply that no adejuate reason appeared 
for the reorganisation of the school. 
The West Riding Education Authority 
holds very strong opinions and is exceed- 
ingly persistent, and they made a second 
application on 15th June, and on the 
20th of that month they received a 
reply similar to the first. It was 
quite plain that if the local author- 
ity merely relied on the justice of their 
case they had very little hope of per- 
suading the Board of Education to pass 
from what they had already decided. 
I do not know what they meant by their 
second statement, but they took steps 
to bring this matter before the personal 
attention of the President of the Board 
of Education. I do not know what 
particular form of pressure they brought 
to bear on the President of the Board of 
Education. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
oF EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, 
Monmouthshire, N.): There was none. 


Lorp R. CECIL: The President of 
the Board of Education says there was 
none. Then the President of the Board 
of Education did an injustice without 
even the excuse of pressure. Accord- 
ingly, on 12th July, a letter was sent to 
the local education authority without 
any pressure by the President of the 
Board of Education and of his own 
accord, stating that the right hon. 
Gentleman had reconsidered the matter, 
and that the two previovs decisions 
of the Board were reversed. The 
local education authority were there- 
fore allowed to have their own way. 
The managers, however, were not con- 
tent, and brought the matter before a 
Court of Law. It would be impertinent 


of the very learned . udge who tried the 


to none in his acquaintance with this 
particular department of law. I observe 
that the learned Judge quite rightly 
|attributes the letter of 12th July to 
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the President of the Board of Education’s 
own initiative. What does the judg- 
ment amount to? It is that the action 
of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tionj was clearly and obviously illegal, 
that it was the duty of the local education 
authority to maintain this scheme as it 
had always existed, and that that was 
governed by a decision of the House of 
Lords. The only doubt the learned 
Judge had at all was whether he had 
jurisdiction to compel the Board of 
Education to observe the law. That 
is really what the judgment comes to. 
I am not exaggerating in the slightest 
degree when I say that it is not a desir- 
able state of things when the chief of a 
Government Department should make 
a kind of decision which a Court of 
law has to upset. That is all I would say 
as to the Board of Education under its 
present chief. I come to the question 
of the training colleges and secondary 
schools. I do not desire to go back on 
all that was said last session in regard 
to this subject, but the broad complaint 
was made, and quite justly, that 
the Regulations affecting the training 
colleges and secondary schools 
expressly and designedly framed so as 
to hinder so far as it was possible the 
denominational training in these colleges. 
I ask even the hon. Member for the 
Louth Division of Lincolnshire—who 
takes the strongest possible noncon- 
formist view on this question, is it not 
desirable so long as you have the present 
system of education—a system in which 
you have a large proportion (nearly 
one half) of the children trained 
in denominational schools—that there 
should be the fullest possible opportunity 
for giving religious training to the 
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‘tions under their trust deeds. 


were | 


teachers who are to teach these children ? | 
I quite understand the view of those who | 


think that all the schools in the country 
should be undenominational, although 
it seems to me to be a bigoted and in- 
tolerant view; but until you have 
all the schools made undenominational, 
I cannot understand what possible excuse 
there is for hampering in any way those 
who want this religious teaching. Is it 
not your clear duty as long as denomi- 
national schools exist to see that the 
teachers are properly trained and in- 
structed in the religious teaching which 
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I think that those who take this 
broad view of the case will admit that 
the regulations issued last year are 
absolutely indefensible. I do _ not 
propose to deal with the details of those 
regulations, or to point out to the House 
at length how it is that they must 
necessarily hamper the training of the 
teachers in these colleges. But I desire 
to say one word in regard to an incidental 
aspect of the question. It has been 


' pointed out that in many of these colleges 


it would be impossible for the managers 
or trustees to comply with these regula- 
And what 
is the reply of the President of the 
Board of Education? “ Oh, it is quite 
easy. Let them apply to me and ] 
will allow them to dispense with ali 
the obligations under their trust deeds, ’ 
What does that invitation amount to? 
I saw one of the trustees of a training 
college the other day—a distinguished 
Evangelical clergyman—who informed 
me that “* he valued the religious teaching 
in these colleges above everything; 
but he was told by the President of the 
Board of Education that he was to set 
aside his highest conscientious feelings 
and ask to be relieved from the trust 
which he regarded with the utmost 
tenderness. Surely no one should ask him 
to do so base an act as that. He did not 
see how the President of the Board of 
Education should ask .a man with strong 
religious convictions to be relieved from 
the conscientious discharge of his 
duties.” The President of the Education 
Department has to act in a two-fold 
capacity. The President acts in his 
ordinary administrative capacity, and in 
the second place he has been entrusted 
with the discharge of the judicial proce- 
dure formerly exercised by the Charity 
Commissioners ; and it is only in the 
exercise of that latter jurisdiction that he 
can deal with the trust deeds at all. 
What is that jurisdiction? It is the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Chancery, 
which passed to the Charity Commis- 
sioners when these were originally ap- 
pointed. It was that jurisdiction and 
no other which was transferred to the 


Education Department. What would 
be thought of a Chancery Judge— 


and that is the way to test the matter— 
if he had said: “I understand that 


they are bound afterwards to impart?! your trust deed prevents you from 


Lord It. Cecil. 
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carrying out certain regulations. Come 
to me and I will relieve you of your 
obligation without hearing the opponents 
of that procedure, or their arguments ” ? 
What would be thought of a Chancery 
Judge who said that ? I pass from that 
question ; but there is one other matter 
which I regard as very important in 
connection with the recent action of 
the Education Department, and that 
is with reference to the grant of £100,000 
for school buildings. Let me remind 
the House what is the history of that 
grant. Without any warning, about this 
time last year the Government came 
down with a Supplementary Estimate 
or Vote on Account for a grant of 
£100,000 for school buildings. It was 
then pointed out that in Section 96 of 
the Act of 1870 there was an express 
provision forbidding the application of 
Parliamentary grants to the building 
of schools. They treated that at first 
with some lightness, but afterwards 
admitted that it was a serious point, 
and then their answer was this: ‘“ Oh, 
well, we will put it all right by merely 
putting in the Appropriation Act a 
provision to repeal the section, and in 
that way we shall get rid of the statutory 
prohibition of Parliamentary grants.” 
The first point I desire to call the attention 
of the House to is this: That the 
effect of that was very, very seriously to 


diminish the Parliamentary control over ‘ 


that £100,000. It is said by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, “Oh, no, we 
made regulations, these regulations were 
submitted to the House, and the House 
had complete control over them, so 
that if they disliked any of the terms and 
conditions on which this grant was made, 
they could have expressed that dislike.” 
When were these regulations laid on the 
Table of the House? They were laid 
in the middle of August, long after the 
Estimates had been passed, and there 
was no opportunity of discussing the 
details, or the nature of them, except 
on the Second Reading of the Appropria- 
tion Bill. They could not be discussed 
in Committee because that has been held 
to be out of order, and the only control 
which this House had over those regula- 
tions was to reject the Appropriation 
Act for that year. The thing is abso- 
lutely illusory; there was no con- 
trol whatever. The matter certainly 
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appears to me to be quite cleany 
a very objectionable procedure, but un- 
fortunately, I find that this matter has 
been carefully looked into recently, and it 
is one which is not destitute of authority 
in this respect. It seems that early in 1833, 
or 1882 the Government of the day, also 
a Liberal Government, proposed to do 
something of the same kind. There 
was an Act limiting the amount to 
be paid to resident magistrates to a 
certain sum; the Government desired to 
make some changes in the position of 
those officials and to pay a larger salary 
than they were allowed to do by that 
statute, and then they sought to set it 
right in exactly the same way by means 
of the Appropriation Act. The matter 
was repeatedly considered by the Comp- 
troller and Auditor-General, by the 
Public Accounts Committee, and by the 
Treasury, and from the first time that 
it was brought to their attention, they 
pressed the Government not to per- 
severe in this course, and, I am bound to 
say that the successive Governments 
always recognised that it was an im- 
proper course and a Bill was intro- 
duced forthwith to set the matter right. 
Before I come to the action of the Gov- 
ernment, I should like to read what the 
Committee of Public Accounts said. 
They reported more than once, but | 
will take the case of 1885 where I find 
a very strong expression of opinion. 
This is what they say— 

“Your Committee cannot accept the view 
in the legal, still less in the financial sense, that 
the distinct terms of an Act of Parliament may 
be properly over-ridden by a Supplementary 
Estimate supported by the Appropriation Act. 
Your Committee trust that this matter which is 
one of great importance from a constitutional 
point of view, will, in the next Parliament, be 
very carefully examined and re-considered by 
the Public Accounts Committee.” 


That Report went, as it always does, to t ie 
Treasury, who minuted as follows— 


“My Lords concur in the opinion of the 
Committee as to the danger, both on financial 
and constitutional grounds of any general 
adoption of the view that the distinct terms of 
an Act of Parliament may be over-ridden by a 
subsequent Vote supported by the Appropria- 
tion Act. In the case of the salaries of the 
resident magistrates, the irregularity has been 
the result of failure to obtain in time the 
sanction of Parliament to a Bill, which had 
been introduced to legalise the increased salaries 


| in question, rather than of a deliberate intention 


to over-ride a Statute in the manner described.”’ 
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And they went further. They directed 
a communication to be made to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on the subject. 
It runs— 

** Sir, I am directed to transmit to you here- 
with copy of Paragraphs 41 and 42 of the Second 
Report of the Public Accounts Committee of 
1885. I am to request that you will call the 
attention of his Excellency the Lord-Lieutenant 
to the gravity of the irregularity, both from a 
financial and a constitutional point of view, 
which has been allowed to exist for three 
successive years. My Lords are aware that 
attempts have been made to legalise the addi- 
tional salaries of the resident magistrates by a 
clause inserted in a Bill which, through stress 
of circumstances, has failed to pass into law. 
They trust that steps will be taken to remove 
the irregularity, otherwise my Lords fear that 
it will be necessary to reduce the salaries 
within the limits sanctioned by law.” 
Successive Governments did their best 
over and over again to get a Bill through 
Parliament legalising the matter. It was 
brought before Parliament and _ they, 
after considering the question, accepted 
it. It is true that the Bill never actually 
received the Royal Assent, but Par- 
liament considered the matter and ac- 
cepted it. Successive Governments have 
admitted that this was a most im- 
proper and most unconstitutional Measure. 


Mr. McKENNA: No, no. 


Lorp R. CECIL: They have done so 
over and over again, both in evidence 
before the Public Accounts Committee 
and in debate. 


Mr. McKENNA: The noble Lord 
can find nothing in the statements made 
to justify that. 


Lorp R. CECIL: 


Government. 


I did not say this 


Mr. McKENNA: Or any Government. 


Lorp R. CECIL: They have done so, 
but they continued to pay the salaries 
until the Treasury said they could no 
longer pay them. They continued to do 
it until they found another way of doing it 
without infringing the Act of Parliament. 
But this great Government which went 
up and down the country saying that they 
were coming into power to restore the 
financial control of Parliament—and no 
one said that more loudly and aggres- 
sively than the Secretary to the Treasury 


Lord R. Cecil. 
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—are going to weaken it. Of course if this 
procedure is endorsed by us the control 
of Parliament will become a farce. I 
do not trouble very much about the 
practical inconvenience of the course 
adopted, although it has been incon- 
venient. The Government have created 
this fund and have not in fact by legisla- 
tion dealt with the various legislative 
difficulties which interfere with proper 
administration. I need merely refer to 
Section 18 of the Act of 1902, which 
requires that a proportionate part of the 
capital expenditure shall be charged upon 
the localities themselves—from a half to 
three-quarters. This sum can only be 
paid to the local education authority and 
to nobody else, and therefore you assist 
by this fund the rich central hody—the 
county body—and you can give no 
assistance whatever to the poor loc:| 
body—the parochial authority, which has 
still to find from one-half to three- 
quarters of the cost of any school erected 
in its locality. That isan inconvenience 
due to the hurry with which this transac- 
tioi was carried out, and, it shows the 
extreme undesirability of this course of 
procedure ; but that objection is not of 
the same weight as that to which I have 
already alluded. Why do the Govern- 
ment adopt this extraordinary course ? 
There is only one answer. They adopt 
it in order to avoid discussion. Oh, I 
know they say—“ We are very clever ; we 
are going to get round the House of Lords 
by this little dodge, and in this way we 
shall prevent the House of Lords inter- 
fering.” It is very, very clever indeed, 
extremely clever, but the real body which 
is injured is the House of Commons. 
That is the peculiarity of all the devices 
of the present Government which are 
levelled against the House of Lords: 
they always affect the House of Com- 
mons. The real truth is that it is not 
the House of Lords of whom they are 
afraid. A Bill to grant £100,000 to 
school authorities could not have been 
amended but only rejected by the House 
of Lords, and I do not think that they 
would have rejected it. What the 
Government did fear was that Members 
of this House would require that this 
grant should be passed on business lines 
and not on unfair lines, so that it might 
not be used to help one school at the 
expense of another. As to the actual 
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administration ‘of the grant, I can only say 
that the information which comes to me 
shows that it has been deformed by the 
same animus which we think we perceive 
in the other administrative acts of the 
Education Department. I admit—because 
we have been refused information—that 
we cannot say how this grant has been 
administered. We asked on Monday 
and we asked to-day, and on each occa- 
sions the Minister, exercising his un- 
doubted privilege, has declined to give us 
any information at all. The reason given 
is such as at least to strengthen our 
objection. The right hon. Gentleman 
says that he cannot tell what applications 
have been granted and what have 
not, because the matter is perpetually 
coming before the Board of Educa- 
tion, so that from minute to minute, 
fom hour to hour, and from day 
to day, he does not know whether he 
has signed a particular grant. That may 
he true, but it throws an extraordinary 
light on the administration of a Depart- 
ment of the Government of this country. 
We have, however, given to us a long list 
ofschools to which a grant has been :ade 
where there has been no real genuine 
demand for it whatever and no real 
independent public inquiry. We are 
also told that grants have been made out 
of all proportion to the population in the 
counties of Monmouth and Denbigh. 
It isa curious thing, and I should think 
it is capable of some very simple kind of 
explanation, but this is what is said in 
Wales : Monmouthshire is represented by 
the President of the Board of Education, 
and Denbighshire iswhere the Welsh Educa- 
tion Secretary had a long public and 
private career, and it is said that one of 
the benefactions has been made in the 
parish in which the Welsh Secretary lived, 
and for all I know, lives to-day. These 
are facts in regard to the administration 
of the Board of Education which seems 
to me to be of a very unfortunate char- 
acter, and I do not think the House will 
wonder that people are beginning to 
inquire what is the real reason for what 
they regard as inexplicable except on the 
ground of prejudice or partisanship on the 
part of the Board of Education. I should 


not be doing my duty if I did not say that 
the feeling in Wales is that it is all due to 
the Welsh Secretary. It is recalled that 
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he was the election agent of one of the 
junior members of the present Ministry ; 
that he was a well-known and vigorous 
opponent of voluntary schools in his own 
district, and that he actively participated 
in what is known as the Welsh revolt. 
All these things are recalled. I desire to 
make no charge against him—I daresay 
that Mr. Davies has done his best in 
difficult circumstances, but I do say that 
the appointment of Mr. Davies was a 
grossly improperappointment. I say thet 
to select a man for the administration of 
Welsh education, whatever his merits may 
be, who has such a record as that is to put 
him in a position the duties of which he 
cannot possibly fulfil satisfactory. I am, 
however, under no restraint in pointing 
out that the great difficulty which the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Education is in 
arises from his own previous history. 
We all know the part the right hon. 
Gentleman took in what is known as the 
Welsh revolt. We know that he, in con- 
junction with the President of the Board 
of Trade, advocated throughout Wales 
resistance, evasion, and even breach of 
the law of this country. There are, no 
doubt, advantages in making a game- 
keeper of a poacher; but there is this 
disadvantage, that he is under the 
influence of the blackmail of his former 
associates. We know something of the 
way in which this question has been 
treated by these two right hon. Gentle- 
men. That was shown the other day 
when the Government was justified for 
not proceeding with the Welsh Dis- 
establishment Bill by the fact that the 
Education Act of 1902 was a great dis- 
establishment Bill for Wales. That 
measure which was really a great measure 
for the education of this country {was 
defended in Wales as a measure of dis- 
establishment. I venture to submit that 
the facts that I have stated to the House 
are of a very serious character indeed. 
If this spirit is to be imported into the 
administration of public affairs, if they 
are not to be administered for the benefit 
of the whole community but for the 
advantage of one section and the dis- 
advantage of another, it will destroy the 
confidence of the people of this country 
in the administration of public affairs. 
That would be a very serious loss indeed. 
It means not only a general atmosphere of 
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spoke and before I had any notion what 


people to co-operate in fublic Depart-| these regulations were likely to be, 


ments—to give their money, their time 
and their assistance to Public Depart- 
ments. And not even the right hon. 


| 


The hon. Baronet the Member for the 
Oxford University who followed the 
President of the Board had not the 


Gentleman doubts that if he loses the | details of these regulations before him 


co-operation, the money, and the assist- 


\ 


to enable him to criticise them as he 


ance of the people of this country the | would otherwise have been able to do. 


aaministration of that Department cannot 
be a success. I beg to move. 


*Str PHILIP MAGNUS (London Uni- 
versity): In rising to second the 
Amendment moved by my noble friend, 
it is not my intention to traverse the 
ground which has been so fully covered 
by him. 
of Education which this Amendment 
states is contrary to “the traditional 
principles of administration of this 
country ” refers to several points. Many 
of those bearing upon internal administra- 
tion the mover of this Amendment has 
spoken to. But in addition to those 
there is the important question which 


The recent action of the Board | 


occupied some portion of the speech of | 


the noble Lord as to the grant of £100,000 | 


for the building of new elementary schools 
and the manner in which the adminis- 
tration of that grant by the right 
hon. Gentleman compares with tradi- 
tional practice in this country. Besides 
that, there are the regulations 


training colleges, to which reference will | 


be made by subsequent speakers. 
there is the important question of 
the regulations for secondary schools, 


to which I propose to devote the greater | 


part of the few remarks I shall make 
in seconding this Amendment. 
recall to the House very briefly the 
circumstances under which these regu- 
lations for secondary schools were 
brought before the country. It was, if 
I remember rightly, on the evening of 
15th May last year on the Motion of the 
hon. Member for one of the divisions of 
Somerset with regard to the further 
encouragement of secondary education 
that the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation,’ taking part unexpectedly in 
the discussion, referred to some of the 
regulations under which the new grants 
for secondary schools were to be given. 
No opportunity occurred at the time for 
any :full discussion of the subject. 
I personally siid a few words before the 
President of the Board of Education 


Lord R. Cecil, 


Then | 


Let me | 





Before these regulations were issued no 
other information as to their contents 
was given to the people. Towards 
the end of July they were issued, and 
became almost immediately operative, 
The effect of these regulations was very 
considerable. They altered, and _intro- 
duced fundamental changes in all our 
secondary schools, not only in the 
curricula, but also in the relation of ele- 
mentary to secondary education, in the 
constitution of the governing bodies 
of the schools, and in the condi- 
tions under which religious education 
might be given in those schools. These 
changes had reference not only to matters 
of education, but also to important 
matters of administration. Manv of the 
regulations were wholly inconsistent with 
the trust deeds under which the schools 
were administered. They became opera- 
tive, as I have said, almost immediately 
after they were published, and_ the 


| consequence of that action of the Board 
for | 


of Education was that no opportunity 
was offered to the local authority 
which administered secondary education, 
to the governing bodies of the schools 
which had the education under their 
immediate control or even to associations 
of teachers to discuss some of the im- 
portant questions to which they referred. 
In fact the regulations were thrust upon 
us so unexpectedly just before the recess 
that the governing bodies of the schools 
knew not how to deal with them. As 


a fact, the President of the Board 
came into our schools with a_ sword 
in one hand and a_ bribe in the 


other, and said the bribe would be 
given if we accepted the regulations; 
otherwise, our trust deeds mizht be 
destroyed and the school might cease 


to exist. This is a very serious matter 
in regard to the administration of 
education. It is a serious matter that 


governing bodies have not had an 
opportunity for expressing either approval 
or disapproval of these regulations. 
Many governing; bodies who disapprove 
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of them were compelled to accept 
of them in consequence of what might 
happen if they did not. I am prepared 
to admit that in many respects these 
regulations will prove of great advan- 
tage to some of our secondary schools. 
I am prepared to admit that many 
schools will receive increased grants 
under conditions to which they are quite 
willing to agree. But at the same time 
there are other schools which these 
reg ations must affect most disadvan- 
tageously, schools which will be re- 
duced in status by the necessity of 
accepting the conditions which are 
imposed. As to one of _ these 
regulations I should like to say +a 
word to show how unfairly it acts and 
the difficulties in which the managers 
of schools are placed by having it 
so unexpectedly cast upon them. I 
refer to Article 44, which states that 
no grants hereafter are payable under 
the provision of Articles 42 and 43 in 
respect of schools not on the grant list 
for 1906-07. By this regulation no 
secondary school that does not happen 
to be on the grant list for that year, 
and no new secondary school, will ever 
be able to obtain the higher grants 
paid under this regulation, not- 
withstanding the fact that the school 
may be educationally efficient, or that 
the local educational authority may 
decide under Article 43 that the 
school is absolutely essential for the 


educational work of the _ district. 
Such schools are once and for ever 
removed from the _ possibility of 


receiving grants of the higher grade. 
There are other regulations of which 
we may reasonably complain. What 
ve most complain of, however, is the pro- 
cedure adopted by the Board of 
Education and the manner in which the 
reoulations have been carriedout. It has 
been said that no departure has been made 
from traditional practice in the conditions 
under which the 
nor in the fact that changes have been 
introduced by means of 
We shall be told that it is quite in 
accordance with the uniform practice that 
a change in the conditions under which 
grants are made to schools should be by 
means of regulations rather than by Act 
of Parliament. 
is true. 
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grants are offered, | 


regulations. | 


To a great extent that | 
I should like to point out, how- | 
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ever, some essential differences betwee? 
the action of the President of the Board of 
Education in this case and the tradi- 
tions which have been observed pre- 
viously by the Board. These dif- 
ferences are very important. In 
the first place, these regulations refer 
to secondary and not to elementary 
schools. It is only within the last 
few years that secondary education 
has come under the immediate control 
of the Board of Education, and we 
must always remember the fact that 
head masters and assistant masters, and 
head mistresses and assistant mistresses, 
of secondary schools are persons of 
considerable educational qualifications, 
who certainly have a right to be con- 
sulted before drastic changes are intro- 
duced into the conditions under which 
grants to secondary schools are made. 
In such cases it is most desirable 
that the Board should proceed with 
caution, and should not make any 
changes until an opportunity has 
been afforded to 


educational societies 
in this country of expressing an 
opinion upon the character of the 


changes proposed to be introduced. 
But even as regards changes of a 
purely educational character, the Board 
has departed from its traditional 


practice, for I think I am_ right 
in saying that the Elementary 
Education Code has always been 


laid on the Table of the House one 
month before it came into operation, 
whereas these regulations were published 
and came into force within a few days 
of their publication. Therefore, the 
custom that prevailed with respect to edu- 
cational changes in elementary schools 
has not been observed on this occasion 
in regard to the more important regula- 
tions which have been issued in connec- 
tion with secondary schools. There is 
another point. These regulations refer 
to highly controversial matters—matters 
altogether outside ordinary educational 
questions. They refer to the constitu- 
tion of the governing body, and to he 
conditions under which religious teaching 
may be given in our schools. Such 
matters, in the case of elementary 
education, have never been introduced, 
and I think cannot be _ introduced, 
without distinct legislative action. During 
the year 1906 we were occupied for 
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several months in this House discussing 
changes in connection with our public 
elementary schools not altogether different 
in character from those proposed to be 
introduced into the secondary schools by 
means of regulations. I cannot see any 
reason whatever why the President of 
the Board of Education should even take 
the trouble to bring in a new Bill dealing 
with the alterations which he is desirous 
ofintroducing into our elementary schools 
if such amendments can be made by 
means of administrative regulations only. 
I think, from the little I have said as 
regards these regulations, that I have 
made out a case which justifies the 
terms of the Amendment with respect 
to the action of the Board of Education. 
I venture to think that this protest is 
necessary, and will be found advantageous 
even by the Board of Education, for I 
find that the whole country is becoming 
more and more alarmed at the growing 
power of the Board, and the arbitrary 
and despotic exercise of such power. 
In all educational circles nothing is more 
feared and dreaded than a State-directed 
system of secondary education. If for 
one moment it is thought that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education will use 
the powers which he possesses—powers, 
I venture to think, greater than are 
possessed by the head of any other of our 
administrative offices—if even he is sus- 
pected of using his powers for purely 
political ends and purposes, then a very 
great blow will be given to the education 
of this country, and the popularity of 
the Board of Education will tend to 
diminish. I think we should all regard 
this as a matter of great regret, and I 
venture to hope that in the future every 
opportunity will be given for full dis- 
cuss on of changes such as those proposed 
to be introduced in our training colleges 
and secondary schools. I trust the 
House will agree with me in thinking 
that the action of the Board of Education, 
as indicated by the noble Lord who 
moved this Amendment, and in connection 
with the regulations for secondary 
schools, has been such as to justify our 
asserting that it is a departure from 
the traditions of the Board. 
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Amendment proposed— 


“To the end of the Question to add the 
words ‘ But humbly express our regret that the 


Sir Philip Magnus. 
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recent action of the Board of Education has 
not been in accordance with the traditional] 
principles of administration in this country.’ ”— 


(Lord Robert Ceeil.) 


Question proposed, ** That those words 


be there added.” 


*Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.) said it would have been better 
if this discussion had been delayed or post- 
poned until the House was in possession of 
fuller and completer information in 
regard to the many points brought 
before them. He thought it would 
have been better if the discussion had 
taken place on the Education Estimates, 
He could not help deploring the fact 
that it was necessary to enter upon a 
debate of this kind on an Amendment 
to the Address, thus bringing the question 
of education and the method of it into 
the arena of Party politics. KHveryone 
who had the slightest knowledge of 
the difficulty of carrying on te work of 
education in this countrv through the 
Board of Education, knew the disadvan- 
tages connected with a debate of this 
kind across the floor of the House. 
Everyone really interested in education 
did his utmost to bring about an atmo- 
sphere in which some practical solution of 
this great controversy would be possible. 
It was unfortunate that a sourse of discord 
should be thrown into the solution by 
the intervention of a debate of this 
kind. He could not help regretting, 
also, some phrases used by the noble 
Lord opposite. In the early part of 
his speech he spoke of the bitter hostility 
of the local education authorities in 
Wales and in the West Riding of York- 
shire to a particular kind of school. 
If the noble Lord had had _ practical 
experience of the working of those local 
authorities in England and Wales, he 
did not think he would have made that 
statement on the fioor of the House. 
Anyone who had had the privilege, 
as he had, of being a member of one of 
those local authorities, knew their 
earnest desire—he cared nothing about 
their political complexion—to do their 
utmost in all circumstances for education. 
He denied the truth of the statement that 
local education authorities, about which 
he knew something, had been actuated 
throughout by bitter hostility to one 
particular type of school. He thought 
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that if all the facts and all the condi- 
tions surrounding the situation were 
known to the House, they would not be 
found to substantiate a statement of 
that kind. Then the noble Lord had 
remarked of one local authority in Wales 
that its conduct was “chicanery un- 
worthy of any county court.” Remarks 
of that kind were not likely to assist the 
cause of education, and made it very 
difficult for them to believe that the 
noble Lord and those who acted with 
him in this matter were guided by any- 
thing beyond sectarian motives. With 
reference to the allocation of the grant 
of £100,000 to the various districts, he 
desired to say that in Denbighshire 
pp ications had been made only after the 
fullest consideration. He was very sorry 
to hear the noble Lord giving expression 
to a st.tement that a discreditabl> motive 
had affected the amount of tie grant to 
Denbighshire. He desired most strongly 
to repudiate the suggestion that it was 
possible for an offici2l of the Board of 
Education to have been influenced to 
the extent of a farthing by such a 
motive as had been suggested by the 
noble Lord. He regretted that gentle- 
men on the other side of the House in 
these debates on education should im- 
pute personal motives to prominent 
officials of the Board of Education. 
The sooner the better he thought that 
kind of argument vanished from the floor 
of the House of Commons. He had only 
further to add that with regard to appli- 
cations made for grants fro.n the £100,000 
Parliamentary grant, there had been 
little, if any, serious opposition to the 
demands which had been made, and it 
was also a significant fact that in two 
instances Churchmen had offered to give 
the site upon which the new schools were 
intended to be erected, in one case as a 
free gift, in the other practically so; while 
in another case a Churchman had sold the 
land fora nominal sum. Under the circum- 
tances he did not think that the charge 
that had been suggested as to feeling in 
Denbighshire with regard to these grants 
was justified. He did not desire further to 
take up the time of the House, but he 
hoped the day was not far distant 
when a debate of this character would 
be impossible. 
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Mr. BOLAND (Kerry, S8.) said he 
could quite appreciate the objection 
taken by the hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Denbigh to an education debate 
on an Amendment to the Address, but he 
thought they must recognise as sensible 
men that during the last few years 
Amendments to the Address had been 
generally on topics which were being dis- 
cussed in the country, and whether the 
subject was controversial or not. The 
debate of the last two days was on one of 
the most controversial points probably 
that could be brought forward. It might 
be more useful that the Chief Secretary 
should have been attacked actually on 
nis Estimates, and possibly had the 
President of the Board of Education 
had his Education Estimates coming on 
next week the debate might have been 
referred to them. But when an im- 
portant subject. like education, on which 
the country felt very much, might be 
diverted for weeks and weeks, it was only 
right that the Opposition should take the 
opportunity afforded by the Address for 
raising the question. As regarded the 
actual points of discussion, the President 
of the Board of Education could be under 
no misapprehension whatever as to 
the opinions held by Irish Members, 
both as regarded the administra- 
tive action of the Board of Education 
and especially as regarded the issue of 
regulations dealing with training colleges 
and secondary schools. Their position 
was put perfectly clearly last July when 
the regulations were issued, and if there 
had been any doubt in his mind on the 
point he was sure that what had happened 
during the recess in all parts of England 
where there were great centres of Catholic 
population left no doubt whatever on his 
mind as to the position they took up. He 
merely desired to call attention to an 
administrative account of the Board of 
Education dealing with a Catholic 
secondary school, which emphasised what 
perhaps no amount of general discus- 
sion «ould emphasise—the unfortunate 
action taken by the Board. He was 
sorry that the debate had come on so 
unexpectedly or he would have sent word 
to the President of the Board of Edu- 





cation as to the actual school topics 
| he was going to deal with, but doubtless 
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the right hon. Gentleman was quite 
familiar with them. A secondary school 
carried on at Southampton very soon 
after the regulations of the secondary 
schools had been issued called a meeting 
of its managers. The school had been 
recognised for the past three years ; 
there was no question whatever of its 
being an unrecognised school. _ The meet- 
ing was held by the governors; the local] 
education committee was informed that 
the school desired to be kept on and to 
qualify for the grants in the usual way. 
The local education committee approved 
of this by a majority of twenty-two to 
five, and in accordance with precedent 
sent their resolution to the local edu- 
cation authority, the Borough Council 
of Southampton, who approved of the 
action of the local education committee 
by twenty-seven votes to seven, and in 
the ordinary way a requisition was sent 
up to the Board of Education. The 
Board of Education in its reply wrote 
that they were not prepared to waive 
Articles 5, 23 and 24 of the regulations 
of the secondary schools, on the ground 
that they were not satisfied that a 
Roman Catholic school was at present 
regarded as part of the secondary school 
provision for the area. He had briefly 
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given the facts to lay the ground for | 


his argument, the main point of 
which was that since the Liberal 
Government came into power and since 
the Education Bills had been intro- 
duced, the cry had always been :“‘ Trust 
the local education authority.” Here 
was a case in which not merely a local 
education committee, but the local edu- 
cation authority, acting on the suggestion 
of the local education committee, by the 
large majority of twenty-seven to seven, 
affirmed the decision. The Board of 
Education waived that aside and said 
it would not comply with the request 
that the secondary school should be 
maintained on the full grant list. The 
important point which he wished to 
direct the attention of the House to, 
and it was a matter which was bound 
to come up again on the Education 
Estimates, was that these grants were 
governed by Section 43 of the regula- 
tion. Section 43 said that if, as regarded 
the conditions set up in Clauses 5, 18, 
23 and 24, but not with regard to Clause 
20 of the regulations, the local educa- 


Mr. Boland. 
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tion authority passed a resolution inform- 
ing the Board of Education that the 
school was in their view required as part 
of the secondary school provision for 
their area, and that one or more of 
these conditions might be waived with 
advantage in view of the educational needs 
of the area, the Board of Education 
might if they saw fit pay the grants 
in full under Articles 36 and 41 of 
that chapter. All the required con- 
ditions he submitted were carried out 
by this particular school when they 
asked to have three sections waived. 
Their application was backed up by the 
local education committee. It was backed 
up by the local education authority and the 
necessary conditions had been comjlied 
with by the school. Twenty-five per cent. 
of free places, without tests under Article 
20, and a conscience clause for boarders 
under Article 18—all these conditions 
had been complied with, and he abso- 
lutely failed to see on what ground the 
Board of Education could now over- 
ride the decision of the local education 
authority that this school was required 
for the district and was entitled to re- 
ceive the full grant. The Board of 
Education now simply set aside the 
wants of the district, and of Catholic 
secondary school education, upset the 
|local education committee, and_ the 
local education authority, and simply 
iby a stroke of tie pen decided 
Joos this school was not to be 
| 





entitled to a full grant. He did not 
|wish to go further into the subject. 
He submitted that a case of this sort 
|must be dealt with fairly; but if 
| the Minister for Education was entitled 
‘to override local education authori- 
| ties he submitted that all the promises 
of the last two years in which it was 
said, ‘* Trust the local education authority 
and you will see justice done,” were of 
no value whatever. 


Mr. McKENNA: The charge,brougit 
against me by the noble Lord the 
Member for Marylebone is that I have not 
held the scales evenly, and he elaborated 
this charge under three heads. I shall 
take the opportunity of replying briefly 
to each point, but I can assure the 
House that it will not take me a very long 
time. The first complaint was of the day 





to day administration of the Board of 
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Education, and he illustrated this ad- 
ministration by taking two cases, first, the 
case of Swansea in Wales, and, secondly, 





With regard to the case of Swansea the 


pletely misinformed. He charges me 
with not holding the scales evenly, or, to 
use the exact language of the Amend- 
ment— 

“Humbly expresses their regret that the 
recent action of the Board of Education has 
not been in accordance with the traditional 
principles of administration in this country.”’ 
It so happens that what I have done in 
Swansea has been in exact continuance of 
the action of my predecessor in office, 
the hon. Baronet who sits opposite. 
The difficulty in regard to the 
Swansea buildings has been going on 
since the vear 1904. The managers of 
the school and the local education 
authority have never been able to agree. 
That disagreement went on during the 
whole time my predecessor was in office. 
Iam thankful to say that last December 
an agreement ultimately was come to 
between the managers and the local 














authority as regards the buildings. That 
agreement was not produced, as the 
noble Lord seems to think, by the action 
of the Board of Education in anticipation 
of the meeting of Parliament. On the 
contrary, that agreement was produced, 
not with reference to the meeting of 
Parliament at all, but as the result of 
pressure which the Board was able to 
put partly upon the managers and 
partly upon the local education authority 
to obtain the best possible school for the 
children under the circumstances. Let 
me quote from a newspaper in South 
Wales which is not favourable to the 
present Board. The Western Mail says 
of the settlement of December— 

“The plans, as now agreed to, form a very 
satisfactory settlement as far as the managers 
are concerned.” 

The same newspaper in a note says— 

“Mr. McKenna has actually summed up 
enough courage to say ‘No’ to Mr. Richard 
Martin. Will it last ?” 

That was the view of this settlement 
which was made last December, and 


it is absurd to suggest that I have not. 
held the scales evenly between the two | 


parties when my opponents congratulate 
me upon having been firm against my 
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the case of Garforth in the West Riding. | 


noble Lord appears to have been com- | 
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—_— The noble Lord’s next point 
was that I have refused to insist upon 
equal salaries being paid to teachers in 
the council schools and in the voluntary 
schools. There, again, [ have only done 
exactly what my predecessor did, and 
there has been no change in the practice 
of the Education Board. The Act has 
been construed to mean that the Board of 
Education have no authority to compel 
equal salaries to be paid in all schools, 
and acting upon that construction of 
the law, my predecessor never insisted 
upon the same salaries being paid in 
voluntary schools as were paid in council 
schools. The salaries now being paid 
are precisely those which were paid 
under the former administration, and 
I am only following the precedent which 
has been set. The noble Lord states 
that Nonconformist authorities are un- 
just and put pressure upon voluntary 
schools in Wales. He was good enough 
to attribute a good deal of importance 
to what had been said by the President 
of the Board of Trade and myself with 
regard to the action by these local 
authorities. But the noble Lord mis- 
apprehends the situation in Wales. In 
Wales you have a population over- 
whelmingly Nonconformist in character. 
You had an Act of Parliament passed 
in the vear 1902 which insists that the 
children of Nonconformist parents should 
be sent to Church schools in which there 
was a Church atmosphere, and that 
the parents should be called upon to 
maintain those denominational schools 
and the maintenance of the very Church 
atmosphere to which they objected. 
The local education authorities in Wales 
resolved not to contribute to the rates 
for the maintenance of those schools, 
and a great many of them have not 
contributed to those rates up to the 
present hour. The effect has been not, 
as the noble Lord suggests, to impose 
any special injustice upon these schools, 
for Iam bound to say that their efficiency 
at present is at least as good as it was 
before the Act of 1902. The local 
authorities therefore in construing the 
Act in the light of the practice, not of 
the present Board of Education, but 
of the Board of Education of a Con- 
servative Administration, are amply 
| justified in saying that they are carrying 
‘out the law in maintaining these schools. 
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Ideplore the Act of 1902, and I admit 
that the efficiency is not as high as I 
should wish to see it, but I am not 
responsible for that. That efficiency 
is, however, at least as high as it was 
under the hon. Baronet opposite, and 
to charge me with having changed the 
policy of the Board and departed from 
its principle is absolutely without a 
shadow of foundation. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite may not like my policy or 
my regulations, but they cannot bring 
any substantial test of administration 
by the Board in which it can be alleged 
that the Board have acted in a partisan 
manner or departed from the settled 
practice of the Board. So much for 
the Swansea case. Now with regard 
to the Garforth case. 
the noble Lord for suggesting that there 
was any pressure in regard to the decision 
which the Court have now held that the 
action of the local authority was ultra 
vires? A judgment on legal technical 
questions of this sort is a very difficrlt 
matter for any Government Department, 
and all we can do is to get the best legal 
advice open to us. If we are mistaken 
upon a matter of law no blame can be 
attached to the motives of the Govern- 
ment, and all that can be said is that we 
must take the construction of the law as 
laid down. Now what was the principle 
underlying the decision in the Garforth 
case? The local education authorities 
are generally responsible for the provision 
of the educational supply over the whole 
area. There happens to be in Garforth 
a council school specially provided and 
specially built for the other children. A 
certain number had to be turned out of 
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regulations are hampering the work of 
denominational colleges. He did not 
touch upon the merits of the regulations, 
and I do not propose to touch upon them 
‘ither ; but what he szid was that in telling 
the trustees of these colleges that they 
can apply to the Board of Education for 
leave to vary their trust deeds in order 
to admit students under a conscience 
clause, the Board of Ed jcation had com- 





What ground has | 


mitted 2 gross breach of dutv. Onthe 
moral ground whether trust deeds should 
or should not be varied the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has given a most conclusive 
answer, in which he showed that they had 
again and again been varied by the 
action of Parliament, and even by hon. 
and right hon. Gentleman opposite ; so 
that on the moral ground it cannot be 
denied that trust deeds are open to be 
varied. I have already said that if the 
trustees wish to get the benefit of public 
money they must comply with the con- 
ditions under which public money can 
be obtained. I have said to them: “I 
have statutory powers to come to your 
help, I am willing to help you to alter 
vour trust deeds so as to admit of your 
receiving public money under the only 
condition under which public money c.n 
be p-id.” Wherein have the Board of 
Education committed a crime in doing 
thet? I have put no duty upon the 
trustees to have their trust deeds altered. 
If they do not wish to alter them they 
can still carry on their colleges, but 
without the assistance of public money. 
All I have said is that if they take public 
money they must conform to public 
conditions. The noble Lord quoted the 
case of a churchman who expressed to 
























the Garforth Church of England school} him his horror at being asked for a 





because it was overcrowded, and there was | variation of his trust. This is a matter 0 
in the neighbourhood a school adapted to | upon which the authorities of the training t 
receive the older children, but not the | colleges must make up their minds. g 
younger. What more reasonable de-| Let me put the case very simply. If the tl 
cision could a local authority come to} present trustees of training colleges like p 
in the interests of secular education | to confine themselves to their own trusts ti 
and the ratepayers than that the]and the property they have got under h 
children to be turned out of the|them, they would probably be able to n 
overcrowded schools should be those | train in denominational training colleges fi 


just about one-fifth of the teachers who 9 © 
are now trained. They could have one- 


children for whom provision had already 
been made in a neighbouring school 





building? Whatever the law may have | fifth Church of England students under a 
been, I submit that it is absolutely unfair | strict tests of entry and trained in a fe 
to charge me with having given a partisan | strictly Church of England atmosphere, 31 
decision. With regard to training col-| but they must cut down their number 

leges the noble Lord maintains that our! to one-fifth; if they want the other W 





Mr. McKenna. 
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four-fifths admitted they can only do | tion were exercising the jurisdiction of 


it with public money and they will have 


to admit students who may not neces- | 
sarily be members of the Church of | 


England. The Government are willing 


to offer large public grants under these | 


regulations. They offer them t> training 
colleges which will still maintain the 
whole of their present religious character, 
and the whole of the teaching staff may 
continue to be Church of England. The 
ordinary training of the college will be 
Church of England, and you will be able 
to carry on these Church of England 
colleges exactly as you carry them on 
now, with this difference only, that the 
large number of additional students who 
are paid for out of public money may be 
drawn, not only from members of the 
Church of England, but also from the mem- 
bers of any other religious con munity. 
! would call the attention of hon. Gentle- 
men tothis fact. I know of no denomina- 
tional institution in this country, entrance 
into which is only possible by the pay- 
ment of a fee, in which any person who 
pays that fee is not allowed to go in under 
a conscience clause. All our great public 
schools, all our denominational colleges 
will admit anybody of any faith provided 
the parents will pay the fees. They have 
never found that these schools have had 
their family life broken into or their 
religious character disestablished because 
persons of all creeds have been admitted 
to their training. In the case of the 
Universities, where exactly the 
quarrel went on for a long period of time, 
we have never found where the parents 
have to pay that any harm has in fact 
occurred to the religious character of 
of the institution because of the existence 
of a conscience clause, and I venture 
to say that when the trustees and mana- 
gers of these colleges finally realise that 
these regulations have got to be com- 
plied with or else they will not be able 
to receive public money, when they 
have made up their minds to accept the 
necessary changes, they will ultimately 
find that their fears as to the collapse 
of the colleges, and as to their failure 
to achieve their original purpose, are 
as unfounded as have proved to be the 
fears in the case of the public univer- 
sities. 


same 


Then the noble Lord went on to deal 
with the point that the Board of Educa- 





| the Charity Commissioners. He said the 
| Charity Commissioners had only the 
jurisdiction that was handed over to 
them from the Court of Chancery, and 
that, therefore, the Board of Education 
were bound to act as the Court of Chan- 
cery. He went on to say that no Court 
of Chancery would have declared its 
intention in advance in regard to the 
altering of trust deeds. We know that 
the noble Lord’s history in this case is 
entirely at fault. He has been misled 
by a false analogy. It is quite true that 
the Board of Education have taken over 
the functions of the Charitv Commis- 
sioners ; it is quite true that the Charity 
Commissioners had taken over the func- 
tions of the Court of Chancery. But the 
functions then exercised by the Court of 
Chancery were administrative functions, 
and they were handed over just as the 
administrative functions in lunacy of the 
Court of Chancery were handed over to 
the Lunacy Commissioners. That did 
not constitute those Commissioners a 
judicial body. Not at all. Thev are an 
administrative body. The functions 
handed over now to the Board of Educa- 
tion are administrative functions whichthe 
Board of Education administer, it is true 
in a judicial spirit, but thev are of a kind 
which have no relation whatever to the 
duties ordinarily exercised by the Court of 
Chancery. The last point which the noble 
Lord made was with regard to the £100,000 
building grant. He said that the onlv 
control by Parliament over the grant 
was by the rejection of the Appropriation 
Act on the Second Reading. When I 
remember that that building grant was 
discussed three or four times in this House 
and that the regulatiens were issued in 
ample time to be brought to the notice 
of the House of Commons—[An Hoy. 
MemBer: “On 13th August.” |—efore 
the Second Reading of the Appropriation 
Act, and certainly before the Third 
Reading of that Act, and that as a 
matter of fact these regulations did not 
give rise to any complaint; when I re- 
member further that what is really at 
issue between hon. Gentlemen opposite 
and myself in this matter is not this 
or that regulation dealing with the dis- 
tribution of the grant, but the principle 


of the grant itself, and that that principle 


was debated and approved by the House 
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of Commons more than once; then I am 
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justified in saying that the charge 
brought against the Board on_ this 


ground fails in the same degree as the 
other one. We all know that, technically 
speaking, the only chance the House of 
Commons has of disapproving of a 
very large portion of the Estimates is by 
throwing out the Appropriation Bill on 
the Second Reading. A very large 
proportion of the Estimates are voted 
at the end of the session under the 
closure and never discussed at all. But 
there is an obvious answer that can be 
made. These Estimates are published 
to the House, and Members of the House 
by private negotiations between the 
officials of either Party have an oppor- 
tunity of raising a particular topic in 
which they may be interested. It is 
quite true that the Appropriation Act 
itself does not give a very free and com- 
plete debate, but the Estimates in Com- 
mittee do give that opportunity and 
this grant was raised specifically in the 
debate on the Estimates. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) ; 
The right hon. Gentleman forgets, I 
think, that the opportunity to which he 
refers was taken at a time when we had 
not the regulations before us, and when 
therefore it was impossible for the House 
to know what was the real meaning and 
intention of the grant. 


Mr. McKENNA: I have a copy of 
the regulations here. It will be ob- 
served that the noble Lord in raising 
the point did not refer to a single regu- 
lation to which he objected. There 
was not a single objection raised to the 
regulations on the Appropriation Act. 
The regulations were in the hands of 
members, and not a single question was 
raised upon them. It is a mere after- 
thought at this time of day to raise a 
debate on the regulations when, as 
evervbodv knows, the real issue between 
us was whether this money should be 
spent under the authority of the Appro- 
priation Act or could only be spent 
under the authority of a Bill which 
would have had to have the consent 
of the other House of Parliament. 
and would have been liable to amend- 
ment. That is the real reason, and it is 
mere hair-splitting to get up a case now 
Mr. McKenna. 
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upon the date on which the regulations 
were issued. The noble Lord said it was 
open to the Board to allocate this money 
as they please, and he was good enough 
in the course of his speech to refer to Mon- 
mouthshire and Denbighshire. I regret 
to say that [am unable to give the House 
the facts in regard to these two counties. 
But I can say in regard to the part of 
Monmouthshire which I represent that 
not one half-peuny of this money has 
been allocated or applied for. I antici- 
pate that the northern counties in Wales 
will receive a far larger proportion of 


this money than any other county. 
| Laughter]. The hon. Member opposite 
laughs. It is for the very purpose of 


meeting such cases as exist throughout 
Wales that the grant is made ; it was tor 
the purpose of dealing with parishes in 
which the overwhelming mass of the 
people are of one faith and the school is of 
another faith. Therefore, it will neces- 
sarily turn out that a larger proportion 
of the money has been spent in Wales. 
I am sorry that the noble Lord is not in 
his place now. 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- 
westry) said the noble Lord had been 
called away on a matter of urgency. 


Mr. McKENNA: Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman will communicate to him the 
facts. ‘Then the noble Lord, I think, ex- 
ceeded perhaps the ordinary courtesy of 
debate when he used the word “ black- 
mail.” I will not refer further to that 
point. I did not understand the hon. 
Member for the London University to say 
that the recent action of the Board of 
Edueation has not been in accordance 
with the traditional principles of adminis- 
tration in this country. 


*Sin PHILIP MAGNUS said he had 
distinctly stated that hethought the action 
of the Board of Education, in the manner 
in which they issued the regulations to 
which he had referred, was not in accord- 
ance with the traditional principles of the 
administration of the Board in England. 


Mr. McKENNA: The principles re- 
ferred to in the Amendment are the 
principles of fair dealing. It is intended 
to charge me with unfair dealing. I do 
not gather that the hon. Member wishes 
to say that ; he only disagrees with the 
method of dealing with secondary schools 
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by regulation. The answer to that is | 
that secondary schools have never been 
dealt with otherwise than by regulation, | 
and if I had dealt with them in any other | 
way I would have established a precedent. 
[ have followed absolutely the course 
which alone has been followed by the 
Board in past years. I gave ample notice on 
15th May of the intentions of the Board, 
and those intentions were received at 
the time not with disfavour by the hon. 
Baronet opposite, who, speaking on the 
evening of 15th May, on the subject of 
training colleges, admirably summarised 
the effect of the change. He said :— 
“The requirements of the proposed con- 
science clause did not seem to him to amount 
to more than this, that Nonconformists would 
be able to go to Church colleges, and that 
Church of England students would be able to go 


to Nonconformist colleges, both without any 
fear of proselytising.” 


Then with regard to the secondary | 
schools, [ am much indebted to the hon. 
Gentleman for his kindly words in ref- 
erence to these, and for saying that at 
any rate some of the regulations had 
improved the standard of education in 
these schools. No one would suggest 
that these regulations are issued for all 
time. ‘There is a tendency in education 
as well as in other things, and regulations 
are issued in order to regulate or pro- 
mote that tendency ; but these regulations 
are subject to alterations from year to 
year, and it would not be fair to argue 
that because the regulations of 1907 
would have a particular effect if continued 
for ever, they were therefore bad. 
It is quite conceivable that in 1909, 1910, 
or 1912, they may be changed in one 
direction or another, perhaps more, 
perhaps less than they had been changed in 
1907. The hon. Member for South Kerry 
raised a question in regard to the refusal 
of the Board of Education to accept a 
resolution of the Southampton local 
education authority for a waiver of the 
regulations in the case of a particular 
Catholic school in that town. I am afraid 
my hon. friend has not read the regula- 
tions perfectly accurately. The particular 
regulation referred to gave power to the 
Board to accept or refuse any waiver that 
might be asked for. The principle upon 
which the Board proceeded is very 
clear and simple. _—_ In the Southampton 
case it was found on examination 


that the school was not essentially a 
Catholic school. In so far as the! 
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children attending the school were con: 
it was largely a Protestant 
school. It also appeared that the local 
education authority, while they were 
asking us for the waiving of the regula- 
tions, did not themselves contribute to the 
support of the school. It would certainly 
have been construed as a very strong 
evidence that they considered the school 
necessary to the educational supply of the 


_‘listrict if they were themselves willing 


to contribute something towards its 
support, but the local authority were 
quite willing that Parliament should 
provide the funds. My hon. friend is 
always very fair, but he will see that 
in this case, although there was need for 
additional secondary school supply in 
Southampton, it was not for a school of 
this kind. There was need, not for an 
additional grant for a Catholic school in 
which a considerable number of non- 
Catholic children are being taught, but for 
an additional supply of secondary school 
accommodation by the local authority. 
J think that under these circumstances 
the Board are justified in refusing to 
allow the waiver when it is not shown 
that on the whole the school is a necessary 
part of the supply of secondary education 
in Southampton. This case caused me 
a considerable amount of trouble and 
anxiety. In every case I do my best 
to deal with the particular circumstances 
of the school. Where I am satisfied that 
the local education authority have acted 
according to the spirit of the regulations 
I allow a waiver; but, on the contrary, 
where I hold that the local authority 
have not done so, I feel myself bound not 
to allow the waiver. I have now dealt 
with all the points which have been raised. 
It is very difficult for a Minister to 
answer on the spur of the moment all of 
the very various charges which may be 
brought against him. I was attacked by 
the Leader of the Opposition much more 
strongly outside this Hovse than I have 
been in it, because I had misused, so it 
was said, the powers of my office. I 
think that before any such charge is 
made against me I ought to be supplied 
with the particulars. I am entitled to 
know what is the particular act that I 
have committed which is contrary to the 
previous practice of the Board. I should 
like to be informed of precisely similar 
cases, and what the previous action, of 
the Board was, and whether I have de- 
parted from it. But at the present time 
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Iam made a target by hon. Gentlemen { complained, in the spring of 1905, of n 
opposite for vague charges which they | differential treatment by the local educa- a 
have never attempted to substantiate. | tional authority of Swansea, and when [ B 
They charge me with practices contrary | left office at the close of 1905, the question " 
to the duties of my office, but what they | whether the voluntary school managers * 
really mean is that they dislike my | had been fairly treated, had come almost 7 
policy. They are at perfect liberty to|to an issue. My successor in office was tk 
say that they dislike my policy. I do | clearly of opinion that the school was not “4 
not complain of that, and I should be | fairly treated, because in the middle of b 
surprised if they did not. Iam not put | 1906 he desired the local education au- Ib 
here to carry out their policy ; but they | thority to take the earliest possible steps - 
are not entitled, when all that they meanis | to remedy the undoubtedly unfair situa- lo 
that they do not like what I am doing, to | tion. When the right hon. Gentleman fa 
charge me personally with unfair dealing ; | came into office, the local authority raised 4 
and I ask if they wish to persist in that|an entirely different case, and were B 
course that they should give me definite | allowed to start a new demand for a _ 
facts so that I can either definitely refute | playground. The managers did their om 
them or definitely admit them. I can | utmost to provide a playground and sent 
assure them that they will never find me | in plans to the local authority, but the ch 
unwilling to meet any charges which they | local authority was allowed to suspend lo 
have to make against me. ‘the maintenance of the schools, and the th 
| managers had to pay for it out of their Uc 
*Sir WILLIAM ANSON (Oxford | own pockets for several months, until at om 
University): The right hon. Gentleman | last the Board of Education took the re; 
has to some extent based his defence | matter up, and the right hon. Gentleman Gx 
against one of the charges made by the | adopted a course which, as he tells Ch 
noble Lord the Member for Marylebone, | us, is approved by the managers if 
upon a portion of my policy, when I was! not by the local authority. I do not - 
at the Board of Education. He maintains | say that the eventual settlement was 4 
that he has not departed from this policy. | not satisfactory, but I do contend Th 
I do not agree with him. Ido not fora! that the local authority was allowed ag 
moment object to the views of the right | quite unnecessarily and unreasonably to inf 
hon. Gentleman merely because they are | prolong the proceedings, and to refuse sai 
not identical with my own, nor do I! maintenance, during which time the 
exrect that he should carry out an | managers had to pay for the maintenance wel 
educational policy which I am_ likely | out of their own pockets. In | 
to appreciate. What the noble Lord | , 
meant, and what I mean in supporting Mr. McKENNA: I did not interfere 50% 
his Amendment, is that the right hon. because I had no means of preventing it. sim 
Gentleman has departed from the of t 
traditional principles of administration.| *Smr WILLIAM ANSON: The Board nee 
The Board of Education has to discharge | of Education had plenty of means at its 
a number of judicial functions; and we disposal to prevent hardship to the He 
expect that judicial functions should be managers when the local authority refused “ 
discharged in a judicial spirit. It has to pay money which they had to pay, defe 
to determine many points of differ- and which they ought to pay. As to the = 
ence between the local educational case of the Garforth voluntary school, 
authorities and the managers. It has to | the right hon. Gentleman states that The 
determine, judicially, when the moment | it merely depended upon a_ point of the 
has arrived to bring into force the Default- | law. There was much more in the to s 
ing Authorities Act. Last session there case than a mere question of law. Lor 
was in the case of the Merionethshire There was no doubt a lack of accommo- . 
teachers an acknowledged case of extreme dation in the voluntary school. The = 
hardship which the right hon. Gentleman | accommodation supplied by the Roman er 
might have remedied ina moment. Buthe | Catholics and the Anglicans between reva 
simply referred the teachers to a court of |them did not meet the needs of the 
law, and it was not until weeks afterwards | population, and the local authority pro- It | 
that tardy justice was done by the local | ceeded to provide it. This was fair Gor 
authorities to the teachers. I believe| enough. The voluntary school was to¢ 
that in the Swansea case, the managers | overcrowded, and it was necessary and ton 
Mr. McKenna. 
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reasonable that some children should be | 


transferred from it to the council school. 
But what the local authority wanted was 
to turn the voluntary school into an infants’ 
school so that the parents of the children 
who desired denominational teaching for 
their children above the age of seven 
would be compelled to send them to a 
board school where they would not get 
it. That was obviously unfair. It was 
an instance of the fact that there are 
local authorities who are desirous, so 
far as they can, to dispense with the 
existence of voluntary schools. The 
Board of Education not once only but 
twice told them that their action in the 
matter was unjustifiable : and then in the 
middle of July the Board of Education 
changed their policy, and allowed the 
local authority to proceed in the direction 
they desired. The case then went into 
Court, and the Judge who tried it, a very 
careful Judge, said some things which | 
regret should have to be said about a 
Government Department. Mr. Justice 
Channell said in his judgment— 

‘The House of Lords held that the liability 
to maintain is a liability to maintain the school 
as it was and not as it might be.” 


That is, as a school for children of all 
ages with no power to turn it into an 
infant school. The learned Judge also 
said— 

“The directions given by the defendants 
were ultra vires and there was no jurisdiction 
in the Board of Education to make them intra 
vires and any direction to do so was ultra vires 
of the Board. In truth and in substance, the 
course taken in the present case seems to be 
simply an attempt to get out of the decision 
of the House of Lords, that voluatary schools 
must be taken as they are, and it is an unsuc- 
cessful attempt.” 


He goes on to say that— 

“Qne ching neither the Board nor the 
defendants can do is to say that because they 
do not like the law as it stands they will give 
directions which will frustrate its objects.” 
The Judge clearly seems to think that 
the Board have deliberately attempted 
to set aside the decision of the House of 
Lords, for he says later— 

“There are some words in the Act which 
make it a matter of doubt whether a Court of 
Law can interfere, if the Board of Education 
are prepared to take the responsibility of dis- 
regarding the law.” 

It is not pleasant to think that a 
Government Department can be supposed 
to contemplate such a course. It appears 


to me the Judge took the view that the . 
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decision of the House of Lords was clear, 
that it was binding on the Board of 
Education and that the Board of Educa- 
tion disregarded the decision of the 
House of Lords, in endeavouring to make 
the law not what it was but what. they 
wished it to be. Happily the decision 
of the Lords in the West Riding case 
made this a point for a Court of Law to 
decide, as it did, and set matters right, 
although there are some words in the 
Act which might make it difficult if the 
Board of Education was deliberately 
determined to ignore the law. After 
that decision and the facts on which 
it was based one does lose a certain 
amount of confidence in the administra- 
tion of the Department, and although in 
one case there may be a mistake of fact 
and another may be a mistake of law, 
the steps all point the same way, and 
there seems to be a determination on 
the part of the Board to put a con- 
struction on the Act which presses 
hardly upon the voluntary schools. That 
is all I have to say, as to the judicial 
action of the Board, in regard to volun- 
tary schools. I now turn to the regula- 
tions. Now the regulations may be 
good or they may be bad. I am not 
going to discuss that but what I do say 
is that whether good or bad, there are 
portions of those regulations which ought 
not to have been merely administrative 
acts, but which ought to have been dealt 
with by legislation. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer said and said with perfect 
truth— 

* There is no legislation of any sort dealing 
with the subsidising of training colleges.” 


And that is equally true with regard 
to the grants made to the secondary 
schools. Why is it that Parliament has 
never imposed any conditions on the 
treatment by the Board of money given 
to it for training colleges and secondary 
schools ? What is the explanation? It 
is because the Board has always been 
trusted to deal with these matters educa- 
tionally. You may look at the whole 
history of these regulations for training 
colleges and secondary schools, and you 
may look in vain for any clause or 
article which imposes any religious re- 
striction of any sort or kind, except 
the statutory requirement of the 
conscience clause, upon a grant of 
money by the Board of Education. 


There has been no such restriction and 
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now what happens? The Minister by an 
administrative act imposes as a condition 
of a grant to all future training colleges 
the acceptance of the Cowper-Temple 
clause, and he makes a regulation in 
regard to existing denominational train- 
ing colleges—which are something like 
four-fifths of the whole number of 
training colleges — which will prac- 
tically have the effect of leaving them 
denominational colleges merely in name 
and full of undenominational students. 
That is the effect of these regulations. 
I will not gointo their merits. I entirely 
endorse my own statement of the 15th 
May which has been read out with such 
emphasis and better than I could have 
done it myself by the President of the 
Board of Education. I was then glad, 
and am glad now, that the Nonconformists 
should be able to go to a Church of England 
training college, or the Anglican should 
go to the Nonconformist college, without 
any fear of their religious opinions being 
in any way interfered with. But this 
need not have changed the character of 
colieges by insistence on rules which may 
tlood them with Nonconformist students, 
and it is a very different thing to impose, 
by a regulation, on all colleges, whether 
they are provided out of public or 
private funds, the acceptance of this 
Cowper- Temple clause. The same is 
the case with regard to the secondary 
school regulations. I hope the House 
and all interested in secondary schools 
will bear in mind that the secondary 
school regulations contain an article 
in which it is promised that if the local 
authority by resolution declares to the 
Board of Education that a school is a 
necessary part of the accommodation for 
secondary education in the district, and 
that they desire that it should go on as 
it is, the Board will take that into account. 
I know of several such cases, and I shall be 
glad to learn whether the President of the 
Board of Education attaches much impor- 


tance to the wishes, on this point, of those | 


great popularly elected authorities, which 
his followers profess to admire and sup- 
port. But there is another point,and that is 
the effect of these regulations upon trust 
deeds. 


in a judicial spirit. I recollect very 


Sir William Anson. 


{COMMONS} 


The Board of Education have | 
succeeced to the powers of the Charity | 
Commissioners in regard to endowed | 
schools, and it is idle to tell us as the 
President has told us, that those powers | 
are not judicial and not to be exercised | 
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well that at the time of the passing of the 
Education Act of 1899 there were many 
Members of this House who expressed 
fear lest when the powers of dealing 
with these trusts were handed over from 
a non-political to a political department, 
they might be used for political purposes, 
or at any rate for sectarian purposes. [ 
recollect it very well, because it was the 
second time that I ventured to address 
the House, and I hope with becoming 
modesty I urged that a Government 
Department such as the Board of Educa- 
tion, might be trusted to administer these 
judicial powers in a judicial spirit, and I 
refused to entertain for a moment the 
idea that the Department would depart 
from the rules and practice of the Charity 
Commissioners in regard to trust deeds. 
I well remember that Lord Hugh Cecil 
took a different view and made a point 
of the fact that I had then only just 
emerged from academic seclusion, and 
did not know the ways of Government 
Departments but I went on my way con- 
fident that I was right, and [ am very 
sorry to say that I have been proved 
wrong. But we are told that the 
Government are doing nothing more 
than we did when we _ passed the 
Kenyon-Slaney clause. What does the 
Kenyon-Slaney clause do? The trust 
deeds of certain schoo!s placed the whole 
control of the religious instruction in the 
hands of the parson. The Kenyon-Slaney 
clause provided that the religious instrue- 
tion, which must be in accordance with 
the terms of the trust, should not be 
solely in the hands of the parson, but 
should be in the hands of the parson and 
his colleagues the managers of the 
schools. But does anyone suppose that 
the character of the schools or of the 
religious teaching of the schools was 
altered ? As a matter of fact it was not 
altered in any way. 


Mr. McKENNA: Is it altered here ? 
*Smr WILLIAM ANSON: When you 


say that no religious catechism or formu- 


lary distinctive of any religious denomina- 
tion shall be used in the teaching of a 
secondary school— 


Mr. MCKENNA: Training college. 
*Sir WILLIAM ANSON : Lam talking 


at this moment of secondary schools, and 
I say that you propose to alter and 
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seriously alter those trusts, and alter the 
religious character of the schools. I was 
dealing with secondary schools at the 
moment. I spoke of existing training 
colleges before, and pointed out that they 
are required to submit to regulations 
which will alter their character, and which 
willintroducea N onconformistelement into 
their body, on a scale which will entirely 
defeat the scheme of religious education 
under which they have hitherto lived. 
In the case of secondary schools the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer said that 
the action of the Kenyon-Slaney clause was 
ahard act of the legislature, whereas here 
the people concerned were invited “on 
their own initiative to put into operation 
the machinery of the Charitable Trusts 
Acts so that their trusts can be made 
more elastic and so as to enable them 
to avail themselves of the aid of public 
money.” What is meant by the trusts 
being made more elastic ? It means, in 
my opinion, that the character of the 
whole institution will be altered. What 
is meant by initiative? There is no 
initiative. What is said to the Colleges 
is, “Doit or be starved.” I think that if 
that alternative is put before them the in- 
itiative is of a somewhat illusory character. 
The right hon. Gentleman did not seem 
to think that it mattered very much 
whether these things were done by 
legislation or adminstration. Surely it 
does matter very much whether religious 
disabilities are imposed by Statute or 
by a Government department which uses 
money entrusted to it for educational 
purposes in order to impose sectarian re- 
striction. I think it matters a great deal. 
We have heard a great deal about the 
mode in which the £100,000 was smuggled 
through the House and is now used in a 
manner which certainly needs to be 
inquired into. That again was a matter 
which ought to have come before the 
House of Commons and which has gone 
from its purview, and when the right hon. 
Gentleman maintained that everything 
was constitutional with regard to the 
£100,000 he forgot that it is not merely 
the disposal of the money that can be 
questioned, but that the Public Accounts 
Committee emphatically denounced this 
method of obtaining the money. 


Mr. McKENNA: The Public Ac- 
counts Committee condemned it on the 
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ground of surprise, that the House might 
not be aware of what it was voting. 
That could be the case and it did not 
exist in this matter. 


*Str WILLIAM ANSON: I must 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
when the Estimates were moved these 
regulations were not on the table. We 
knew nothing whatever except the words 
of the Estimate, namely, that the £100,000 
was to be used to assist the local author- 
ities in building schools. There was no ex- 
planation as to the conditions under which 
it was to be used. It was perfectly true 
that we knew some time before that the 
Board of Education was going to ask 
for £100,000. But of the destination 
of that £100,000 we knew nothing what- 
ever except that it was for the use of 
the Jocal authorities. The whole thing 
was so carried on that we on this side 
of the House really wish to know some- 
thing more about the employment of 
the money, although hon. Members 
opposite may be quite willing to vote as 
the Ministers decide. By this use of ad- 
ministrative powers there have now been 
withdrawn from this House matters which 
were proper for our discussion, and the 
way in which the Government have 
withdrawn those matters from the pur- 
view of this House is only a part of the 
general policy of the Government in the 
matter of procedure. We know how 
many of the Bills that Government 
introduce go to another place undiscussed 
as to large portions of them, and now we 
are informed that legislation is needless if 
a Mnister can effect his purpose by regula- 
tion or administrative act. No doubt he 
cando so. The powers of administration 
are very wide, they were left very wide, 
because this House and the country always 
believed they would not be robbed of their 
proper rights of discussion. In the 
course of this last year, not merely in the 
matter of the £100,000, not merely in 
the cases that we have seen day by dav 
in the administrative and judicial work 
of the Board, but in the introduction of 
serious matters into the regulations which 
ought to have been brought before us 
in the form of legislation, we have 
reason to distrust the Department. It 
is a matter of very great regret that a 
Department, the greater part of whose 
work ought to be uncontroversial, should 


. 
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by these new regulations have brought 
into the region of political and religious 
controversy matters as to which happily 
hitherto there had only been differences 
of opinion on purely educational grounds. 
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Mr. ACLAND (Yorkshire, Richmond) 
said that one point which struck him in 
the speech he had just listened to was that 
in which the hon. Baronet talked about 
religious disabilities being forced upon 
schools by these regulations. The 
hon. Baronet actually quoted the opening 
words of the Cowper-Temple Clause as 
to no catechism or formula of any par- 
ticular denomination being taught in 
the schools, and said that that had 
been violently imposed on the voluntary 
schools. That was an absolute mistake. 
The Cowper-Temple Clause had not been 
imposed on the voluntary schools at all. 
The conscience clause, a totally different 
thing, had been introduced in the 
secondary schools and it was a very good 
thing too. But with regard to the 
Cowper-Temple Clause that applied to 
elementary schools only, and there were 
dozens of those schools under 
regulations which were still going on 
just as before without any interference 
from the Board of Education. 


*Sir WILLIAM ANSON said there was | 3 P , 
| included in the Directory of the Science 


a distinct regulation that no catechism 
or formulary distinctive of any particular 
religious denomination should be used in 
any schools which were paid the higher 
grant, nor in any schools which applied 
for grants for the first time after this year. 
There was great doubt left in the regula- 
tions whether a school which received the 
lower grant this year, and which continued 
its denominational teaching, would next 
year receive any grant at all. 


Mr. ACLAND thought it would 
be still found that under these regula- 
tions as under the old, there were 
dozens of schools which still received 
the lower and higher grants which were 
going on in the way they always had 
without interference. To represent the 
provision contained in this regulation 
as the violent imposition of the religious 
disabilities of the Cowper-Temple Clause 
on the secondary schools was to repre- 
sent what was not the fact. The charge 
of unfair dealing as between one side 


Sir William Anson, 


{COMMONS} 





these | 
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and the other seemed, when it came to 
the test, to dwindle down to very small 
proportions. It was admitted that the 
cases of Merioneth and Swansea had 
been settled and there was no charge 
with regard to them, and the only case 
that remained with regard to the 
action of the right hon. Gentleman 
was Garforth. As to that the most that 
could be said was that there was 
a mistake as to the proper interpretation 
of the Act. When the cry of unjust 
treatment of schools dwindled down 
to that case he thought the cry which 
they heard so often through the recess 
could not have much foundation. It 
so happened that he for some years 
was employed as a civil servant in the 
Secondary Board of Education, and 
therefore he could give an answer to one 
or two points which had been raised 
by the hon. Gentleman who seconded the 
Motion as to whether or not there had 
been a departure from previous custom in 
the manner in which these regulations had 
been issued. It was suggested that these 
regulations should have been laid on the 
Table for a month; that that was the 
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usual course in these matters; and 
that in the case of these _ resolu- 
tions that had not been _ done. 


He could show that that was not so 
when regulations, as in this case, were 


and Art branch of the Education Depart- 
ment. The Director? had never been 
laid on the Table of the House. Withre- 
gard to the charge that the new regula- 
tions were suddenly sprung on_ the 
House a few weeks before they came 
into force he could testify, having been 
concerned in the annual production of 
the Directory, that these regulations 
came out rather earlier than was usually 
the case in the Directory with regard to 
the secondary schools. The Board of 
Education had for successive years 
modified and interfered with the general 
conditions under which these schools 
got their grants quite apart from the 
educational provisions made for parti- 
cular schools. He remembered a great 
stir among the secondary schools m 
receipt of grants when Clause 7 of the 
Directory said that grants would there- 
after only be given to secondary schools 
acting in unity with the local authority. 
Things which made a very great stir had 
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been done by the Directory quite oustside 
the ordinary provisions with regard to 
the government of the schools. They 
have been done for years prior to the 
tenure of the present Government. What 
didall this come toafterall? The atmo- 
sphere of the colleges would still be pre- 
served in spite of the regul.tions, for 
the teachers in the future as in the past 
would be members of the denomination, 
and the governing body would be as purely 
denominational as before. All that the 
regulations would do would be to enable 
a student who professed a different 
belief, but who yet desired to be ad- 
mitted to a college, to say that he was 
of a different denomination rather than 
that he should do as many hundreds of 
teachers had been willing to do in the 
past—be confirmed, for instance, if he de- 
sired to enter a Church College, though 
still retaining his own faith and so acting 
the hypocrite. The present system was 
far better. He desired, in conclusion, to 
comment on another point, namely, 
the allegation that there had been no 
discussion of these matters. He had 
a very painful cognisance of the extent 
to which opportunity was afforded for 
discussion. He had stood up last session 
every time there was a discussion on 
education, hoping to get called upon, 
but he had not that privilege. At the 
end of the session it struck him that it 
would be worth while to add up the 
number of hours fruitlessly occupied 
in rising in his place during the discus- 
sions last session. The right hon. 
Baronet had said that education was 
never discussed last session. He entirely 
agreed with him. But these other 
matters, the question of the £100,000 
and the question of training colleges, 
were actually before the House for 
eleven hours, and they were vehemently 
discussed on more than one occasion ; 
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their will. He ventured to say that 
the Minister for Education, whichever 
side of the House he might sit upon, 
was bound to have regard to education 
as a whole. If there was anything 
which, under our system of Government, 
ought to be outside party politics, it 
was education. If they looked at the 
school, and the child in the school, 
they would see what an absurdity it 
was even to think that the educational 
future of that child should depend on 
the political ascendancy of one or other 
political party at the time. He believed 
that if the truth were told the right 
hon. Gentleman had some regret that 
the House had not had an opportunity 
in the vear 1907 of fully considering 
the Education Code ; because in answer 
to a Question which he had put to him 
in May he distinctly stated that one 
of the allotted days would be devoted 
to the discussion of the Education Esti- 
mates. That promise made to the 
House through him was not fulfilled. 
He had no doubt that circumstances 
had proved too strong for the right 
hon. Gentleman, but he trusted that 
the disappointment felt on that occasion 
would form some apology for his taking 
part in the debate that night. He 
did not think much had turned on the 
legality or otherwise of the regulations. 
No doubt regulations had been made 
from time to time for many years; and 
there was one remarkable circumstance 
about the regulations of this vear that 
several pages of them were occupied 
by what was termed an extract from, but 
which he believed was rather a trans- 
cript of the regulations of his right 
hon. friend below him, issued in 1904-5. 


Regulations had been issued from 
time to time, but there were several 
‘characteristics which marked them 


therefore, it was rather hard to be told , 


now that these things had been sprung 
upon them without opportunity for 
discussion or control. 


*Sir FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) said 
the right hon. Gentleman would forgive 
his expression of the very great regret 
with which he had heard some of the 
remarks which had fallen from him, | 
one of them being that he was not | 


all. They had been submitted under 
such circumstances that they could 
be thoroughly well considered by those 
who were brought within the range of 
their influence. There was an oppor- 
tunity given for representations being 
made to the Government of the day. 
There were means of full discussion, 
and he believed he was not wrong in his 
memory when he said that the wholesome 
fruit of many of the debates was that 


regulations were modified in important 


placed on that bench in order to do) particulars, and all those who cared for 
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education were brought into one line and 
acted, for the most part, with concord. 
Last year they had to complain that the 
regulations were issued too late. One 
Member who preceded him seemed to 
hold a different opinion. He was him- 
self the governor of no less than five 
large schools, and they had never had 
an opportunity of considering these 
regulations. The summer holiday had 
commenced, and their opportunity was 
not merely limited, but was absolutely 
non-existent. Not only had they to 
complain of the late period at which the 
regulations were issued, but they had 
also to complain of the character of those 
regulations. They were regulations 
which had in the most material manner 
changed many of the schools. In some 
cases, it was true, the changes had been 
such that either they could be accepted 
at once, or were so slight as to be no 
change at all. He believed in many 


cases day schools could be worked under 
them, but as a governor of large board- 
ing schools he was perfectly certain that 
the regulations were not consistent with 
the proper working of many such schools. 


The provision as to free places was 
entirely inconsistent with the svstem and 
organisation of a great boarding school. 
And the regulations, as now laid down, 
would affect religious teaching. These 
changes were, he did not say of a vital 
character, but of such a nature that 
they ought to have been produced in 
ample time to give those who were 
parents, and those who were responsible 
as masters and examiners for the work- 
ing of the schools, every opportunity 
of full discussion and ample considera- 
tion. As regarded the Church training 
colleges he was in a position to say 
that those who had influence in those 
institutions were prepared to deal with 
the proposals coming from the Govern- 


ment, he did not say in a sympathetic, | 


but he did say in a liberal spirit. At a 
meeting held yesterday, under the pre- 
sidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
a meeting representing, he believed with 
about two exceptions, all the Church of 
England training colleges, a resolution 
was passed that they would accept a 
conscience clause, provided that the 
exceptions and the working of that 
conscience clause did not interfere with 
the general character of the school and 


Sir Francis Powell. 
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the object and purposes for which it had 
been founded at an enormous cost, and go 
continued during many years. He would 
certainly rejoice if some solution could be 
found for the difficulty. The work done 
by the training colleges had been of a 
most admirable character. It had made 
a great impression upon the life of sue- 
cessive generations, and those salutary 
infiuences by which had been formed the 
character of those who attended the 
colleges would be continued in their 
children. He himself deprecated purely 
secular education, and if there were any 
institutions in which a purely secular 
education would be fatal it would be 
the training colleges wherein _pupil- 
teachers were taught, and wherein their 
characters were moulded. He would not 
enter into details as regarded the 
regulations. They were perhaps rather 
too minute in their character to be 
discussed across the floor of the 
House. He sincerely hoped that other 
opportunities might be given for dis- 
cussion, in order that adjust- 
ment might be made or some modifica- 
tion effected, so that the operation of 
the regulations, so modified, might be 
less harsh than they at present appeared. 
The right hon. Gentleman in charge of 
the regulations had dropped a hint which 
he was prepared to welcome, that these 
regulations were not permanent in their 
character, and he hoped they never would 
be. The system of ouvf education was a 
growing and an expanding system, and 
except the regulations by which that 
education was carried on were elastic 
they would be an incongruity and an 
impossibility fatal to sound and 
healthy progress in education. He 
certainly sincerely hoped that the 
Government, whichever Government 
might be in power, would never 
approach this subject or deal with it in a 
spirit of conquest. It was essential to 
the progress of education that there 
should be a spirit of harmony and con- 
cord, a spirit of mutual confidence and 
kindly regard. It was only in the 
atmosphere created by such a spirit that 
the minds of the young people could be 
developed and their characters formed 
in such a manner that they might become 
useful members of society and perform in 
their turn those great duties to their 


families and to the country which each 
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1ad generation in succession was called upon | sources to which everyone contributed, 
| $0 to discharge. He hoped that  in/they were still to be left exclusively to 
uld the course of the next few months! private management with a_ special 
be there would be such modifications made | atmosphere and with tests for teachers 
ne that present difficulties might be re-| and officials. If that was to be debated 
fa moved, and he was sure that the| there was far more ground for criticism 
ide result of such modifications would be | on that side of the House at the imperfect 
ue- greater content with the system under| way in which sound principles had 
ALY which schools were guided, and therefore | been applied than for ingratitude on 
the amore firm and a more salutary progress | the part of Members opposite, who had 
the in the good work of education. /so much of their traditional privileges 
eir i left to them even under a Liberal Ad- 
ely *Mr. ADKINS (Lancashire, Middleton) | ministration. Then they were told there 
ny said there were few Members in any, was something strangely unusual or 
lar part of the House who, if like the, unconstitutional in suggesting that there 
be hon. Baronet they cared for educa- should be no additional training colleges 
pil- tion, would have cause to regret what | of a denominational character in future. 
\eir nad happened in that debate on the | His right hon. friend had read a letter 
not noble Lord’s Amendment. It was indeed | the other day in public which perhaps he 
the open to comment that on a formal! might be allowed to refer to. This was 
her Amendment to the Address they should | a letter written by the Board of Edu- 


be have had individual cases brovght for- | cation in 1898 in reply to a request for the 





the ward in a way which was more appropri- | | establishment of an additional denomina- 
her ate to the Estimates, but he doubted if | tional college. In it the applicant was 
lis- anyone in the House, even the noble | informed that the Report of the majority 
ist- Lord himself, continued to pay much | of the Roval Commission on the Ele- 
ca-  § attention to the individual cases which | mentary Education Act, while recom- 
of had been so thoroughly disposed of.| mending that grants to existing de- 
be What had been undoubtedly interesting | nominational colleges should not be 
ed. @ was to perceive the attempt made by | disturbed, did not appear to favour the 
of  @ one or two hon. Gentlemen on the other! recognition of new colleges of that 
ich  @ side, not merely to express very different | character. It was further pointed out that 
ese educational views of the regulations, but | if the grant was made to an additional 
eir to suggest that there was something | denominational training college its per- 
uld almost unconstitutional or entirely out of | manence would be extremely doubtful, 
$a tradition in the way in which his right | and the award of such a grant might not 
nd hon. friend had dealt with the matter. | improbably raise the religious test question 
hat He would like to point out that the hon. | not only with regard to that college but 
tic | Baronet opposite who had made the | also as regarded existing training colleges, 
an  (@ sreater part of his speech turn on the/ and therefore the Board was of opinion 
nd  @ iniquity of the new regulations with re-| that the proposed college should not be 
He yard to training colleges, over and over | recognised. That was done while the Duke 
the ~=—- J again said that while he was willing to see | of Devonshire was Minister for Education, 
ont §4 Nonconformists admitted to Church col- | and the application was refused. Six 
ver i ezes and Churchmen to Nonconformist’| years after, when the hon. Baronet was 
na colleges, this was going to destroy the | representing the Board of Education, an 
to character of these training colleges. What | additional denominational training college 
ere 9 did the character of an institution depend | was sanctioned. They had these de- 
mn- on, upon those who were admitted, cisions inconsistent with each other 
nd rather on those who were governing it ? On| done by pure acts of administration, 
the (what did the character of philanthropic | without the House being consulted at 
iat ~—-|| Societies or any organisation for any good | all; and then when the problem was dealt 
be purpose depend ? On those who were in | with by the right hon. Gentleman issuing 
ed control of it. By these regulations the | regulations which were made _ public 
me control of training colleges was absolutely | the House was told forsooth that that 
in left untouched. Under these regulations | was not in accordance with tradition. 
eir although four-fifths of the money neces- | It was not indeed in accordance with the 
ch sary to maintain them came from public | secret tradition of doing these things 
212 
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secretly without letting the House know ; 
but it was in accordance with the better 


know before the administration took a de- 
finite line upon a matter of thiskind. He 
would like to say a word with regard to 


{COMMONS} 


{ 


| 
| 


the regulations affecting the secondary | 


schools. The hon. Baronet had said 
it was the duty of the Board of Education 


to deal with these matters publicly and | 
iment Departments were administered in 


educationally. They might frankly ad- 


mit that thev took different views, not | 


only of educational aims, but of educa- 
tional methods, and it was inevitable 
that methods adopted by one President 


and by that House at one time might not | 


be in accord with the wishes of the 
minority or with the views they enter- 
tained. but he was certain that the grea 
majority of the House held that these 
regulations which were passed after a 
debate on 15th May, and which again 
came up for discussion on the Estimates 
on 11th July, were intended to deal educa- 
tionally with educational problems, and 
they did so deal. One great reason for 


‘of Education. 


over 


tradition of letting the House of Commons | who 
imagine that positions generally taken 
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*Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s, Han- 
Square): The hon. Gentleman 
has just sat down seemed to 


up by my noble friend have been 


| abandoned in the course of the debate. 


I do not think that is the case. I do 
not wish to use harsh language. | 
quite agree that it would be a deplorable 
thing for this country if our Govem- 


a spirit of partisanship. But I am sorry 
to say I think there has been given in 
this debate ground for believing that 
there has been partisanship shown in 
the administration of the Department 
I do not! think the 


| right hon. Gentleman has given an ade- 


quate or indeed any reply to many of 


ithe charges made against him and his 


| 


Department, and I think it would be 
insincere for me if for a moment [ 
pretended I thought he had. Nothing 
is more desirable to continue in this 
country than the general respect for the 
Government. I agree that we have our 


many of these regulations—that most | differences about policy, but there is a 
important regulation which opened wider | wide-spread belief that successive Govern- 


the door of secondary schools to the 
children of the poor, the regulation no 


less important which connected secondary 


school work with the representative local 
institutions of the country—was that they 
were increasingly demanded because they 
required money and help, not merely from 
Parliament, but from local authorities, 
and they would never get it from local 
authorities unless they had adequate 
representation and unless the interests 


of the public generally were aroused. | 
|holding from the teachers in voluntary 


Accordingly these regulations one and 
all, whether they were agreed to by hon. 
Members opposite or whether thev were 
disagreed with, were at any rate sup- 


| 


{ 


ported on that side of the House on | 


educational grounds. 
one who had heard the whole of that 
debate would have any hesitation what- 
ever in coming to the conclusion that 
there was no ground on which any 
reasonable ‘man could impugn the right 
hon. Gentleman personally or _ the 
Board of Education generally, of doing 
anything which was not inspired by a 
sincere desire to assist secondary educa- 
tion in the country, where it was far 
from being what it should be. 


Mr. Adkins. 


He was sure no | 
| was given to his words. 
| that, there is a second charge. 





ments will fairly and impartially ad- 
minister the laws of the country even 
when they have the most profound dis- 
agreement with them. The right hon. 
Gentleman thought he had disposed of the 
specific cases brought forward by my 
noble friend. But he has entirely failed 
to do so. It is a scandal that when his 
right hon. colleague the Chief Secretary so 
long ago as September. 1906, definitely pro- 
nounced the action of the local authority 
at Swansea unjust and unfair in with 


schools salaries which he proclaimed 
himself ought to be paid to them—I 
say without hesitation it is a scandal 
that that matter should be hung up for 
nearly eighteen months before any effect 
And more than 
The local 
authority at Swansea with regard to 
the buildings set up first the case that 
there should be a certain play-ground 
accommodation. The managers professed 
themselves quite prepared to comply 
with that, but no sooner had they done 
that than the request was substantially 
altered, so that the care they had shown, 
the trouble they had taken, and the cost 
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they had been put to, were at any rate 
for a long time thrown away. 


Mr. McKENNA: I am fully familiar 
with all the facts in both cases, and I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that he 
is mistaken in every point. If he will 
quote the letters and the correspondence 
I can prove to him that he is absolutely 
wrong on each point. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: I will give the 
right hon. Gentleman the particulars. 
First with regard to salaries. I sum- 
marise what the Chief Sercetary for 
Ireland said with regard to this matter. 
We have heard from the Minister that 


this matter had been rumbling for 
some time. The matter came to a 


head, and the Chief Secretary said on 
3lst July, 1906— 

“The Board of Education are not aware of 

any circumstances which would justify a 
difierentiation of the salaries paid to teachers 
in voluntary and council schools. They feel 
that the present uncertainty is unjust to the 
teachers and is gravely imperilling the efficiency 
of the schools.” 
[t is a scandal that after such a declaration 
from a right hon. Gentleman not passion- 
ately addicted to voluntary schools that 
this rule should not have been put into 
effect and the salaries of the teachers paid 
until 18 months after. 


Mr. MCKENNA: Really, I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman is familiar with 
educational practice. How could I put 
the declaration of my right hon friend 
into practice ? They were not in default. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : That is precisely 
what the right hon. Gentleman said with 
regard to Merionethshire. 


Mr. MCKENNA: Will the right hon. 
(rentleman finish with the Swansea first ? 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : I will take which 
case [ think fit. The scandal occurred in 
Merioneth of a local authority not pay- 
ing the teachers their salaries which 
they had earned, and the absence of 
which caused them to lose their holidays. 
We pressed the right hon. Gentle- 
man and finally moved the adjourn- 
ment of the House, and what was the 
result ? That those teachers were paid. 
Would not a simihar result have followed | 
if pressure had been put on the local | 
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authority in Swansea by the right hon. 
Gentleman and by a debate in this House ? 
[s the right hon. Gentleman so powerless 
with the Default Act on the Statute 
Book that he can allow an injustice to 
take place with reference to the payment 
of teachers and declare that he is without 
aremedy? The hon. Baronet sitting near 
me says that the right hon. Gentleman 
has power. 


Mr. McKENNA: In the case of 
Merionethshire the arrangements had 
been made with the teachers and the 


amounts specified in the agreements had 
not been paid. Consequently Merioneth 
shire was in default, and I did exercise 
my powers and saw that the teachers 
were paid. In the Swansea case, how- 
ever, the teachers were paid according to 
their agreements, and I had no power to 
go behind those agreements. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: The managers 
expressed their desire to the right hon. 
Gentleman to pay the salaries at a higher 
rate. 


Mr. MCKENNA: They did not do it. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : They professed 
their desire to do so in writing to the 
right hon. Gentleman, who had the 
authority of his right hon. friend that 
the failure to pay these salaries was 
an injustice, gravely imperilling the 
etliciency of the schools, and if the right 
hon. Gentleman in his quiet moments, 
when he is not in that state of excite- 
ment to which he is subjected at present, 
will say that in such a situation he is 
powerless, then somebody will answer 
him in the course of the debate. I come 
now to the matter of buildings. There 
was a school of 900 in which the first 
demand was that that number should be 
reduced to 500, and that there should 
be a certain cubic space of playground 
provided, and this provision was made. 
Then the right hon. Gentleman said the 
managers had totally misunderstood the 
requisition, and that there was a different 
amount of playground space requisite for 
a school of 500 from that of a school for 
900. Is that a fair way of treating the 
managers of the school who had gone to 
the extent of providieg the cubic space 
they were first invited to do by the local 
authority? A settlement of this ques- 
tion has I believe been come to and, 
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if the right hon. Gentleman says that 
the settlement has nothing to do with 
the meeting of Parliament, I will accept 
what he says. But the delay is a scandal, 
and it existed for months and months. 


Mr McKENNA: Where do I appear 


in this? I was not responsible for the 
delay. 
*Mr. LYTTELTON: If the right 


hon. Gentleman says he has no influence 
with the local authority, I do not accept 
that. Iam sure he means it honestly, 
and I do not impugn his veracity. I do 
not believe, however, that the Minister 
for Education ina Liberal Administration 
has no influence with a Radical local 
authority in Wales. 


Mr. MCKENNA: I think if the right 
hon. Gentleman were in my place he 
would know it frequently. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : I now take the 
case of Garforth. Here is a large mixed 
school admittedly overcrowded, and the 
education authority require that the over- 
crowding should be diminished, and a 
new school is built. Surely the right 
thing would have been to have drafted 
those children who wished to go to 
the board school from the voluntary 
school which was overcrowded. But the 
action of the local authority in this case 
simply ruined the voluntary — school 
altogether, because they laid down in 
effect that after reaching seven years of 
age every single child should be drafted 
into the Board school, and should from 
that time lose its power of attendance at 
the voluntary school. 
not the 


Mr. That is 


order. 


McKENNA : 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : I have read Mr. | 


Justice Channeil’s judgment with great 
rare, and I say that was the order. This 
particular school was by the decree of the 
local authority, and with the support of 
the Board of Education, practically 
changed into an infants’ school. 


Mr. MCKENNA: That again is not 
the fact. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: I am afraid I 
cannot accept the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement against that of the Judge who 


Mr, Lyttelton. 


{COMMONS} 
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tried the case. Mr. Justice Channell has 
found that this school was being trans. 
formed from a school of children of all 
ages into an infant school, when the 
obvious course would have been to draft 
into the Board school the children whose 
parents desired it, independently of their 
age, and not altogether emasculate the 
teaching in the school by withdrawing all 
those over seven years of age. This case 
shows conclusively that a harsh policy 
was adopted, and it was a capricious and 
illegal policy with regard to voluntary 
schools. All those charges are mace out 
by the actual facts of the case, by the 
decision of the Law Courts, and finally by 
the honest judgment of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s predecessor. The right hon. 
Gentleman considers that he has dealt 
satisfactorily with the training college 
regulations, and I quite admit that they 
contain some excellent educational pro- 
visions. I will also say that those who 
are most interested in them are meeting 
the matter in a spirit of broadness and 
liberality, but nevertheless I cannot 
exempt the Minister for Education trom 
a grave misconception of his duty. 
When those regulations were issued the 
right hon. Gentleman evidently was not 
aware of the serious legal difficulties 
existing. The machinery for passing 
these regulations without discussion, 
or at any rate without adequate 
discussion in this House has brought 


|upon the right hon. Gentleman the 


fate that such _ tactics deserve. 
There is nothing like a discussion in 
this House for pointing out the in- 
firmities of a scheme. The right hon. 
Gentleman had to wait until Sir Robert 
Finlay s opinion was published before he 
was aware that he had issued regulations 
imposing a fine of £100 upon the doing 
of that which it would have been illegal 
to do. If these regulations had been 
discussed in this House that infirmity 
would have been iought to the righit 
hon. Gentleman’s mind. 


Mr. McKENNA : I was aware of it. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON : The right hon. 
Gentleman says he was aware of that fact 
and yet he resorted to this remarkable 
method to cure it. He invited the 


/ trustees to be partners and_ principals 


with him in breaking the most funda- 
mental part of their trusts. He asked 
them to do that which was illegal by 
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inviting them to make their institutions | 
wixed colleges whereas they were denomi- | 
Surely he could not | 
have expected that any trustees would do | training colleges. 
The right hon. | 


national colleges. 


such a thing as that. 
Gentleman said he would favourably | 
receive any such application, but I will | 
defy any lawyers from the Ministerial | 
side of the House to get up and say that | 
in administering the Charitable Trusts | 
Act the right hon. Gentleman is not 
administering with judicial authority. I 
will defy any lawyer of position to say 
that the Minister for Education is correct 
in saying that his duties under the 
Charitable Trusts Acts are purely adiminis- 
trative or even if they were, that he 
did not break the elementary duty 
which belongs to every administrator, 
and still more to every Judge, to 
hear the parties interested before he 
pledged himself to give a decision against 
them. What did the right hon. Gentle- 
mando? He pledged himself to offer every 
facility to trustees coming with applica- 
tions for the alteration and variation 
of the trusts. That might have in- 
volved an entire departure from the wishes 
of the founders. ‘The founders might be 
alive or their representatives might be 
there. The right hon. Gentleman before 
hearing the founders [Laughter]. The 
right hon. Gentleman may laugh, but is he 
really so ignorant of theelementary process 
of justice, and does he think that it ean 
commend itself to any fair-minded man 
on his own side of the House that he 
shouid openly publish that his mind is 
predisposed towards an alteration or 
variation in trusts of which he is made 


the judge | 





Mr. MCKENNA: Under the Charitable 
Trusts Act application must be made to me 
by the trustees themselves, and I informed 
the trustees with such courtesy as I could 
that that course was always open to 
them. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON: The right hon. 
Gentleman's memory has again failed 
him. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman will deny that in the letter 
which he wrote to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury he said that every facility 
would be given for such applications. _ If 
I understand the meaning of the English 
language he meant that he would facilitate 
applications made by trustees for the | 
variation of their trusts, although he has | 
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never heard the founders of the trusts or 
their representatives. Now let me say a 
word as to the merits with respect to the 
I do not think it is 
strictly accurate to say that a grant of 
public money is made to the training 
colleges. Let me explain to the House 
exactly what occurs. The students 
obtain scholarships for £50 or £70 a 
year. This money is got by their own 


exertions and can be spent in perfecting 


their education as teachers when they 
are seventeen or eighteen years of age. 
The present system enables these embryo 
teachers to go to whatever training college 
they think right, whether denomina- 
tional or undenominational or Roman 
Catholic, there to use the money earned 
by their brains. The training college to 
which they make application is not 
entitled to a single shilling from them 
until the close of the two years in which 
they study, and the receipt of a certificate 
from the Board of Education that that 
study has perfected them in the education 
the Board of Education demand. There- 
fore, I think nothing could be fairer than 
that these young people should have the 
power if they please of selecting any of 
the training colleges which are open to 
them. ‘That is the position. I quite 
admit that there are not sufficient unde- 
nominational colleges now in existence, 
and that is the difficulty which the hon. 
Member below the gangway pointed out. 
[t is possible when there is no more room 
in an undenominational college for a 
student to strain his conscience and to go 
to a denominational college. How would 
a fair-minded man meet that difficulty ? 
Surely the conclusion to be drawn from 
these facts is not that both the denomina- 
tional and the undenominational colleges 
should lose their character, but that some- 
thing should be done to get over the diffi- 
culty. How have thetraining collegesdealt 
with the matter? They have said—and 
I cannot imagine anything fairer—“ We 
will build, indeed we have built, hostels, 
and we will accommodate in them the 
teachers who do not agree with us, and 
give them all the secular education 
they desire in our training colleges. 
We do not admit them at present as 
residents, but we do the best we can. 
We accommodate our own teachers first, 
and we build hostels for the benefit of 
those who do not agree with us in 
religious matters, but who desire secular 
teaching.” I think it is a liberal and a 
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reasonable offer. Is it reasonable for the 
Minister of Education to seek by these 
regulations to lay the very people who 
have done most for training colleges 
under very serious disabilities and to 
impair the character of their institu- 
tions ? 
laughs 
so far 
myself 
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at that, and perhaps I can go 
with him as to say that if I 
were head of a training college 


I would not think that any blow would | 
be inflicted upon the religious life of that | 


college if a Nonconformist were admitted. 
Neither have I the least doubt that any- 
thing but ‘benefit would result by the 
meeting in the hostel of Nonconformists 


{COMMONS} 


[Laughter.] An hon. Gentleman | 
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| does not constitute any absolute assurance 
‘that the faiths for which these endow. 
ments were given continue in their 
|former vitality; but I think that the 
| Government can satisfy itself that the 
| faiths for which these endowments were 
primarily made do exist. If in any 
| case this cannot be done, the true corollary 
is not the destruction of all the denomina 
tional colleges. The true corollary is to 
find out whether the beliefs which cause | 
them to be founded exist still, and to 
maintain them where they do, but to give 
the fullest opportunity by building other 
colleges for those who entertain different 
views to obtain similar accommodation. 


for an Address). 


and members of the Church of England ; | 


but that I only give as a_ personal 


opinion. After all, it is the system 
under which many of us have been 
brought up at the University. There 


we had iree entrance into a_ great 
many colleges of men of all kinds of 
opinion ; but there you also have certain 
denominational colleges, both Noncon- 
formist and Church of England, where 
those requiring denominational education 
can receive and enjoy it. But for the 
future the growth of training colleges in 
that way will be arrested by these regula- 
tions. Is that liberal’ I cannot believe 
that hon. and right hon. 


the Chief Secretary for Ireland, can 
possibly say that they have a right to tell 
the managers of training colleges, who 
have for years done their duty, that they 
will be prevented from keeping up their 
own denominational colleges in their own 


way, and from building hostels for the | 
accommodation of those who differ from | 
Surely the true view is | 


them in religion. 
that they should, if possible, maintain the 


religious character of these schools for the | 
thousands of teachers who will wish it to | 


be preserved, those of another opinion 
being perfectly accommodated in hostels 
or in undenominational colleges. On 
such lines one sees reasons for hoping 
that a settlement may be arrived at with- 
out violence to institutions which have 
done admirable work in the past. The 
right hon. Gentleman has repeatedly said 
that the receipt of public money must 
carry with it the necessity of opering 
the doors of the training colleges to 
everybody. I venture to differ from 
that opinion. I agree with Dr. Clifford 
that the mere fact that an endow- 
ment has been made a long time ago 


Mr. Tout ‘ela, 


Mr. CAVE (Surrey, Kingston) was 
| most distinetly of opinion that the powers 
/of the Board of Education under the 
Charitable Trusts Act and transferred 
to it by statute were powers to be 
exercised judicially. It was quite clear 
that was so, because the Act specially 
provided that the power should not be 
used except after due notice to all inter- 
ested, and after giving to everybory 
concerned a chance of beings: heard in the 
matter. 


Mr. BIRRELL: Hear, hear! 


_ 


Gentlemen | 
opposite with broad and liberal views, like | 


Mr. CAVE said the Board of Eduea 
tion had issued regulations under 
which it was impossible for certain 
colleges to obtain Government grants 
under the trust deeds as they stood, 
because the trust deeds gave a_prefer- 
ential position to certain denominations. 
What did the right hon. Gentleman do! 
he published a letter in which he said, 
“You will get over the ditticulty if you 
| apply to the Board to exercise its judicial 
powers, and we will give you facilities 
for that.” The right hon. Gentleman 
said that all those matters would not only 
| be open to the Court but that the Court 
would be prejudiced in favour of the 
action of the trustees. Any ordinary 
man would read the letter in that sense. 
It was not accurate to say that the letter 
stated “You may apply if you please ;” 
it meant, “ We invite you to apply ; you 
had better apply, and when you do come 
to the Court you will find the Court very 
much in your favour, and when the other 
party comes he will find the Court 
prejudiced against him.” That was not 
a power which ought to be used, or under 
which any Department of the State ought 
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to act. 
made by a body of trustees to obtain, 
uoder these conditions, a money grant, 
and supposing that the decision of the 
Board, as no doubt it would be, was in 
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Suppose that an application was | some of the Regulations marked a real 
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educational advance; but he thought 
that, if they looked at the Regulations as 
a whole, and as affecting both the training 
colleges and the secondary schools, it 


favour of the proposal ; and suppose the | could not be contended that they had 
other persons interested had a right of | regard to the educational rather than to 


appeal with the Court of Chancery, if the 
Court of Chancery reversed the decision 
of the Board of Education the result 
must be that because the Court thought 
that the trust ought to stand, a college 
presumably efficient and well-conducted 
would be deprived of any grant owing 


to the Regulation issued by the Board of | 


Education, and great injustice would be 
done. He protested against the practice 
of using a power conferred on a body to be 
used impartially for one purpose, being 
employed for the purpose of advancing 
the policy of a Government. He had the 
keenest remembrance of the debate on the 
Merionethshire case and on the Swansea 
case, and when they were proved to be 
right in the position they then took 


in regard to those two cases, they were | 


entitled to look very carefully into the 
action of the Board of Education. He 


remembered the defence of the right hon. | 


Gentleman last year in regard to Merion- 
ethshire ; he doubted whether anyone 
believed the right hon, Gentleman’s 
ansWer Was satisfactory, and he was afraid 
that the suspicions they then entertained 
regarding the action of the Board of 
Education were well founded. 
training colleges, he understood that 
there were more places in the undenomin- 
ational than in the denominational 
colleges open to intending teachers ; and 


the religious character of these institu- 
tions. They displayed indeed unity of 
plan, but that plan was to reverse the 
large and wise tolerance hitherto shown 
in our legislation on education. It was 
quite true that the Board of Education 
had frequently carried out important 
reforms by means of Regulations, and 
without legislation; but hitherto such 
action was within the lines of certain 
settled principles of policy; the Regula- 
tions hitherto had not opened up ques- 
tions which were highly controversial, 
which cut deep into the religious life of 
the country, which touched the con- 
sciences of men, and which were contrary 
to the spirit, if not to the letter, of 
existing legislation. Surely it was the 
case that the new Regulations were in- 
tended to defeat the intention of an Act 
of Parliament. The Act of 1902, 
expressly prohibited local educational 
authorities to do precisely the things 
which the Board were now doing by 
Negulation. Under that Act it was for- 
bidden to discriminate in favour of qpe 


| denomination against another in making 
| grants of pnbliv money ; and the only test 


As to the | 


he thought that after the Board had used | 


the denominational colleges for their own 


educational purposes for years past, and | 


encouraged them to incur a large expendi- 


ture of money upon the buildings, it was | 
_ schools, went deeper than the Minister for 


hardly fair that they should compel 
the admission into those colleges of 
students not professing the faith for the 
teaching of which they were founded, 
any rate, priority for places in those 
colleges ought to be given to students 
professing that faith. No such provision 
was, however, made and students of all 
denominations, irrespective of their faith, 
would be admitted. He was glad that 
the debate had taken place and he believed 
that it would be a benefit. 


*Mr. BUTCHER (Cambridge Univer- 


sity) said that he gladly admitted that 


that the legislature had accepted was the 
test of educational efficiency, not of 
religious opinion. That was a point of 
capital importance, and was a complete 
reply to the argument used by the Minister 
for Education, and his friends, that the 
established practice hitherto had been to 
settle these matters by way of Regulation. 
Now the religious restriction introduced 
by the Regulation into denominational 
If he under- 


Education would admit. 


stood the right hon. Gentleman rightly, 


At | 





he contended that the religious character 
of those schools would not be at all 
impaired by the new Regulations. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the reli- 
gious teaching could be given just as 
before in accordance with the trusts, 
except that there would be a conscience 
clause. He would like to point out 
as to the nature of the religious teach- 
ing henceforth to be permitted, that 
what was given now was merely pre- 
carious facilities instead of the distinctive 
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form of instruction assured under the 
trust deeds ; because the Regulation for- 
bade any catechism or formulary of any 
particular religious denomination to be 
taught, except by request of the parents 
or guardians ; and such request “ may ” 
be complied with “if the governors think 
fit.” These governors, observe, would 
not be the governors appointed in 
accordance with the trusts but the new 
undenominational governors. That put 
the denominational teaching entirely at 
the mercy of a new and perhaps hostile 
undenominational body ; how then could 
the Minister for Education contend that 
the religious teaching in the schools would 
be left as it was before?) An hon. Mem- 
ber in the course of his speech asked 
what it was on which the character of a 
school depended? and his answer was 
that it depended upon the control or 
management. He himself did not entirely 
agree with that answer, for he thought 
that the character of the school depended 
upon the body of the scholars even more 
than on the management. But accepting 
that answer, if the character of a school 
depended on the control, the old character 
of these schools might be effaced by a 
new governing body appointed under 
these Regulations, Unless then a school 
was prepared to divest itself entirely 
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of the character impressed upon it by 


ifs founder, it might be deprived of its 
full share of the bounty of the State. He 
would not discuss any technical points in 
regard to the trust deeds, as they had been 
dealt with so fully by other hon. Gentle- 
men. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer declared that hon. Gentlemen 
on their side of the House seemed to 
think it a sacrilegious thing to interfere 
at all with the intention of the pious 
founders, and he remindetl them that 
the Minister for Education was not 
the first person who had _ interfered 
with trusts. They were none of 
them so ignorant or obtuse as not to 


be aware of that fact. They all 
knew that when trusts were obsolete, 
or no longer met the requirements 


of the age, they were liable to be 
altered and they ought to be altered. 
There was no one on those Benches who 
held any such superstitious idea as to the 
sanctity of trusts. There was therefore 
nothing new in the idea of modifying 
trust deeds; but what was a new thing, 
was this. First of all, that the Board of 
Education acting in its judicial capacity 
Mr. Butcher. 


for an Address). 


or exercising quasi-judicial powers should, 
without even hearing the trustees, resolve 
not to modify but to destroy the trusts 
in order to carry out a political end; 
and secondly, that the Board, which 
hitherto was reputed to be an impartial 
body, should by a great bribe seek to 
induce the trustees to cancel their 
trust deeds. He said by a great bribe; 
a bribe which at the same _ time 
was a veiled threat. He was aware 
that the Minister for Education disliked 
the word “bribe,” and he noticed that 
the right hon. Gentleman the other day 
protested against the word “bribing” 
being employed. He would remind the 
right hon. Gentleman that he was only 
using the word which he selected himself, 
when he described the process which he 


proposed to adopt on the 15th of May, 


—“all that the Board of Education 
could do was to offer the schools the 
bribe of the general grant.” The right 
hon. Gentleman blundered with absolute 
precision upon the word which described 
his real meaning and intention. but the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer further said. 
“it is not true that the trusts were 
interfered with by my right hon. friend ” ; 
and his argument proceeded, ‘if you do 
not choose to conform to these conditions, 
well and good ; no one will force you.” 
But the money was not to be voted ; the 
schools were to be penalised. Was that 
the Chancellor’s idea of a free act and a 
voluntary agent? Now turning to the 
training colleges he desired to mark a 
distinction which had not hitherto been 
noted between the Regulations which 
applied to secondary schools, and_ the 
Regulations that applied to the training 
colleges. The secondary schools forfeited 
the full grant if they did not accept 
the new conditions, but they still 
retained the existing grant; at least 
for the year 1907-8. Moreover, in the 
case of secondary schools there were 
many exceptions and waivers by which 
the stringency of the rule might be 
relaxed. In the case of the traimng 
colleges, however, there were no waivers 
or exceptions whatsoever. The train- 
ing colleges if they refused compliance 
with these conditions would first of all 
incur the loss of the grant, and 
secondly they would be removed from the 
list of recognised colleges. And yet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer said 
“Nobody forces you.” The training 
colleges stood in a very peculiar position. 
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The State had made an_ honourable 
compact with these colleges; it had 
encouraged them to give money,to build, 
to expand and improve their buildings, 
and the Church of England in response to 
that encouragement had spent in the last 
twelve years a sum of no less than 
£200,000. If it was possible by a mere 
administrative order to reverse a matter 
of State policy, which like so many of our 
constitutional arrangements rested upon 
tacit and honourable understanding, then 
he said they had embarked upon a most 
dangerous departmental movement. He 
wondered if the House realised how 
different were the methods adopted by 
the Board of Education in England and 
by the Scotch Education Department 
in dealing with this question. In 
Scotland there had been for some time 
a desire that the nation should become 
the owner of 
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which had hitherto been owned by the | run, have become unpopular. 


several churches. But how did the 
Scotch Department go to work! It 
negotiated with the colleges, and found 
out their views, There were no trusts 
broken ; no compulsion used ; a price 
was otlered, and the consent of the 
colleges obtained; so that without ad- 
ministrative coercion the colleges became 
by purchase the colleges of the State. 
Nothing could to his mind illustrate more 
forcibly the difference of the animus 
shown in England and the principle 
which was at work in other parts of 
the Kingdom. The treatment both of 
secondary schools and training colleges 
was, in his opinion, nothing less than a 
concerted attack upon one Church, and 
the whole repressive force of the State 
was being brought to bear in order to 
make that attack succesful. He called 
that not education but politics, and 
politics of the most illiberal and sectarian 
kind. 


*\Mr. BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- 
westry) said that the right hon. Gentle. 
man the Minister for Education, in reply 
to the noble Lord the Member for Mary- 
lebone, tried to defend himself from the 
charge of having neglected the case of 
the school teachers in Merionethshire and 
Swansea by saying that he gave way 
upon the point indispute. The gravamen 
of the noble Lord’s charge was, however, 
that he had been an immense time in 
giving way and doing his duty. He took 
great credit to himself for giving way, 
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and he read an extract from the Western 
Mail applauding the way in which he 
had acted, but the complaint was that he 
had left it till the last moment before he 
carried out that measure of justice. And 
everyone knew why he left it till the last 
moment. Because at the end of the cor- 
respondence it became known to him 
that the Merionethshire local authority 
had no objection to the Default Act being 
brought into use, and those who lived in 
the neighbourhood of Wales knew that 
the action of local authorities in regard 
to this deserving body of elementary 
schoo! teachers had brought them very 
great unpopularity, and could very weil 
understand that they wished to be 
relieved of that unpopularity. It was 
very easy to see the reason why the 
action was taken at the very last 
moment, but anyone might have known 


the training colleges | that an action so mean must, in the long 


In regard 
to the Garforth School in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, the right hon. 
Gentleman told them that all that he had 
done there was to commit a mistake in 
the construction of the law. He sup- 
posed they might call it a “legal in- 
exactitude.” But could anybody for one 
moment think that the interpretation of 
the Act of 1902 was not perfectly clear, 
at any rate as far as its intention went, 
to anybody in the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman ? What the right hon. 
Gentleman sanctioned there was the 
turning of a Church of England school 
which comprised all standards into a 
junior school, which would send those 
scholars aboye Standard III. to an un- 
denominational school ; and if he meant 
to tell them that by sanctioning such a 
thing as that he was carrying out the Act 
of 1902, he thought he would find it very 
difficult indeed to find anybody to believe 
him. The right hon. Gentleman might 
have made a mistake on some technical 
legal point and be excused, but he could 
not deny that be knew perfectly well 
what the spirit of the Act of 1902 was, 
and he did not carry it out. Then with 
regard to the training colleges, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that if they took 
public money they must conform to 
public conditions; but their complaint 
was that they were not public conditions 
but private. There never had been any 
opportunity given to the public to know 
them, and whether it was right or wrong 
that the training colleges should have a 
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conscience clause, and should admit 
people who wanted undenominational 
teaching, what they complained of was 
the way in which this had heen carried 
out. It had been done in a way calcu- 
lated, and deliberately calculated, to 
make it almost impossible for the training 
colleges to carry out what was said to be 
the right hon. Gentleman’s intention in 
the matter. The regulations were not 
submitted on the 15th May when the 
right hon. Gentleman told the House 
what he intended to do. It was not 
until very much later when the Estimates 
were being discussed that the regulations 
were before the House. His complaint 
was that the regulations were drawn up 
in such a way that instead of making it 
easy for the training colleges to adopt 
them it made it difficult. These regula- 
tions might very well have been discussed, 
and arrangements made by which every- 
body might have agreed to the prin- 
ciple, if they had been placed before the 
training colleges at an early date instead of 
being forced through the House at the end 
of the session. The right hon. Gentleman, 
when he spoke of the public contribution 
to these colleges, entirely omitted to take 
into consideration the fact that the 
country got a very great advantage from 
the money they paid to these colleges. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think that the public conferred an enor- 
mous benefit on these institutions by 
contributing to their funds and did 
something towards forwarding .the pro- 
paganda of the Church of England. But 
what the public did was to pay for the 
value they received in return. They 
paid for the teachers turned out of these 
colleges so equipped as to be qualified to 
teach in the public schools; and unless 
the teacher could satisfy them that he 
was so qualified they did not pay. They 
conferred no greater benefit on the train- 
ing colleges than they could be said to 
confer on a shipbuilder or ordnance 
manufacturer when they paid for the 
goods they got. With regard to 
the £100,000 provided from the Appro- 
priation Act of last year, he desired to 
point out that the right hon. Gentleman 
complained very much of any criticism 
upon this point, and said that if hon. 
Members would only put their particular 
cases before him he would give any 
information he could on those points. 
He himself had put down six rather 
lengthy Questions as to certain schools for 


Mr. Brulgeman. 
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to-morrow, and he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would fulfil his promise. He 
was not, however, very sanguine of 
obtaining answers, because when they 
asked what was to be the allocation 
of this £100,000, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said he could not possibly say, and 
that they would only know at some 
date when it would be impossible to 


| discuss it, because the whole thing would 


be over. To come and speak in the 
frank manner in which the right hon, 
Gentleman had done was simply an insult 
to the House after the answers he had 
given to Member's Questions a few days 
previously. With regard to the discus- 
sion in reference to the £100,000, both 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Minister for Education had said the 
House had had an ample opportunity to 
discuss the regulations. His recollection 
was that they had repeatedly asked for 
the regulations, and that they were 
eventually produced a few hours before 
the Second Reading of the Appropria- 
tion Bill, when it was quite im- 
possible to see exactly what their 
| bearing on the discussion might he, and 
the House were obliged to go back to the 
speech they had previously heard from 
the right hon. Gentleman to see what 
the spirit of these regulations was in- 
tended to be. The mght hon. (entle- 
man’s speech showed that the spirit of 
these regulations was to provide for the 
case where there was a single school 
area in which there were children who 
wished for religious teaching different 
from that provided by the school in that 
area. It seemed to him after consideration 
very doubtful whether the regulations 
were legal, because after the judgment of 
Mr. Justice Channell it was clear, and it 
was admitted in the Code, that the Board’s 
decision was only to be final as to 
conditions not directly imposed hy Act 
of Parliament. Under these regulations 
there were one or two conditions actually 
imposed by statute which the Board of 
Education proposed to over-tule if it 
wished to do so. But his complaint, if 
this information was correct, was that 
these regulations, whether legal or illegal, 
were not observed. He found that about 
£10,000 of the £100,000 was to be paid 
over to the school authorities of Den- 
bighshire. That information was obtained 
from a leading lady on the education 
committee of Denbighshire who observed 
that Denbighshire was to get one-tenth 
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of the grant. He had no objection to a 
large portion of this grant going to 
Wales, but Denbighshire was not one- 
tenth of the whole of Wales, and he 
would like to have some information 
with regard to that. If it was the fact 
that one-tenth was going to Denbighshire 
he would like to know what the reason 
was. He was also informed that in the 
case of Denbighshire, although objections 
had been lodged in every case, no in- 
quiries had been held and the objectors 
nad not been heard. He had also been 
told that the plans for these schools had 
been actually approved by the Board of 
Education before any inquiries had been 
held in the district to which they referred. 
He had no wish to exaggerate the points, 
but he put these questions and would 
like them to be answered. He had further 
heard that in Flintshire a school had been 
promised in an area which was not a single 
school area, and that in Denbighshire 
agrant bad been promised without any 
contribution at all. He was further in- 
formed that in one case this grant had 
heen promised, contrary to the regulations, 
toa school where the accommodation was 
deficient, and which, according to regula- 
tions, had to be excluded. He had 
put some Questions down for to-morrow 
and he asked if the Secretary to the 
Board of Education was unable, in his 
reply, to answer the questions he had put 
to him to-night, the right hon. Gentleman 
would fulfill his promise by giving detailed 
answers to the Questions on the Paper 
tomorrow. This was a most important 
Amendment, and he hoped his noble 
friend would press it to a division, because 
although one naturally expected legisla- 
tion to have some party bias, the country 
was entitled to be defended from party 
bias in administration. It seemed to him 
that the more unpopular the Government 
became in the constituencies the more 
they resorted to these. secret methods, 
and the more the right hon. Gentleman 
seemed to carry out his policy by admini- 
stration and prevent the House from 
discussing his actions. So long as the 
Government carried this animus not only 
into their legislation but into administra- 
tion, so long would they become more 
and more unpopular. 


*Mr. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 


said he had noticed that the late Colonial | 


Secretary had made public a suggestion 
by some of his ecclesiastical friends 
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that the training colleges — four-fifths 
of the cost of whose maintenance was 
provided by the State — should be 
allocated to different sects, and that the 
Nonconformists who found their way 
into sectarian training colleges. should 
be turned into a sort of educational 
isolated camp called a hostel, and penned 
up in it, because they might find the 
atmosphere of a sectarian training college 
not agreeable to them, or because they 
might have some strange effect upon the 
morals or religious opinions of the mem- 
bers of the Church. This proposal was 
suggested as a sort of eirenicon in this 
educational controversy. _— All he would 
say was that it was so ludicrous, so 
opposed to Liberal opinion in the country, 
and so intolerant that it was only necessary 
to state it to find it at once rejected. 


*Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) 
said the President of the Board of Edu- 
cation had said in the course of his 
speech that he was prepared to answer 
any question as to the administration of 
his office that they in their criticism of 
that administration might think proper 
to put to him. He would like to put 
to him one question with regard to a 
matter with which he had not dealt in 
his speech, so far as he heard, and which 
seemed to him a matter of the greatest 
significance. He referred to the deal- 
ings of him and his office with the local 
education authority in Swansea, in refer- 
ence to the differentiation mzd* by that 
authority between the salaries paid to 
teachers of council schools and those 
paid to the teachers of voluntary schools. 


Mr. McKENNA: [said that I followed 
the same practice as was followed by the 
hon. Baronet opposite, and by my pre- 
decessor. 


*Mr. BOWLES said at any rate he 
had gathered that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested that he had no power 
to bring pressure to bear upon the local 
authority in order to influence them 
to de | fairly in this respect with the 
teachers of voluntary schools. When the 
right hon. Gentleman said he had no 
power he must have forgotten that it was 
provided by Section 7 of the Act of 1902 
that all matters of dispute between the 
local education authorities and the man- 
agers were matters for him and him 
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alone. He had power to decide, and, | regard to the £100,000 which had been 
this specific dispute having arisen and | taken had been referred to. Everybody 
been specially referred by the managers | knew what had happened. By Section 96 
to the right hon. Gentleman more than | of the Act of 1870 it was provided in plain 
‘twelve months ago, it was his duty to | terms that no Parliamentary grant should 
decide it. But, though repeatedly urged | be made in aid of building, enlarging 
‘to do so, he had refused, or at any rate | or improving, or fitting up, any public 
neglected to decide it, although both the} elementary school. That plain, clear, 
power and the duty to do so were clearly statutory prohibition was in force last 
laid upon him by statute. year and was still in force. Yet in spite 
” of the prohibition the Government had 
Mr. McKENNA: The decision was | decided, rightly or wrongly, he dared say 
taken by the hon. Baronet opposite, and rightly—he was not concerned about that 
I have followed that decision. The | —to spend a sum of £100,000 on this very 
principle on which I have gone is the | purpose of building new public elementary 
same principle. schools. Now it was quite clear that, 
Ba whether right or wrong, this was a very 
*Mr. BOWLES said he had a letter | oreat and fundamental change of policy, 
written upon this very point by the| Jt was impossible, consistently with 
right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor. He | any rez] Parliamentary control either 
did not know whether the right hon. | of finance or of administvation, to 
Gentleman was also following the policy| carry out great inherent changes of 
of his predecessor. This was the letter | administration otherwise than by Bills 
of the Tight hon. Gentleman who was/ and legislation. Why? He put it 
now Chief Secretary for Ireland— simply on the ground of the privileges of 
“The Board of Education are not aware|the House. Unless changes of adminis- 
of any circumstances which would justify a/ tration were embodied in a Bill. the 
differentiation in the salaries paid to teachers i 4 ; 
in voluntary and council schools. They | POW of the House to discuss the change 
feel that the present uncertainty is unjust to| and to deal with it was really entirely 
the teachers, and is gravely imperilling the | given up and passed into the hands of the 
efficiency of the schools. They trust there- | Department. What had happened here? 
fore, to learn at an early date, that the author- 1 Heist hie an teaton which thet 
ity will give their consent to the agreements eked ‘ 
prepared. In view of the provisions of Article had advanced had chosen deliberately to 
15 of the Code, the Board do not feel able to | adopt a principle entirely novel and to 
sanction payment of the grants for the make, not by any Bill but simply bv anew 
National and York Place Schools, and they are ete Mik Melimastnn Gf the veer. cen 
assured that this matter has been satisfactorily | *; Pies sis maar tihas Mite 
arranged.” | siderable changes in administration, re- 
| fraining from giving any details whatever 
which would enable anyone to know what 
the real meaning of the new grant was, 
how it was to be administered, and upon 
what principle it was to be allocated, 
merely saying in a short debate that 
they proposed to build new _ schools 
*Mr. BOWLES said that might or | in the discretion of the right hon. Gentle- 
might not be so; he was given to under- | man, and upon principles which, after 
stand that it was not so. His point was; he had got the money, he might 
that the right hon. Gentleman had said 








Mr. MCKENNA: My right hon. friend 
could do nothing after six months, and 
he had to follow, as I have had to 
follow. the decision of the hon. Baronet 
opposite. 


tell them, but not before. It was 
that he had no power to deal with this | not too much to say that not more 
matter, whereas as a matter of fact he | than an hour and a half or two hours was 
hed ample power to settle the whole | devoted in the House even to the general 
-dispute :t once notonly under the Act of | pont of policy ; and al! det.ils which 
1902, b t.Jso by saying plainly tothe loc.1 |: lone could mzke the policy  intel- 
authority, as his predecessor had said, | ligible were rigidly witheld. He wished 
that there was no ground for discrimina- | to know the object of the Govern- 
tion, and that if they did not behave fairly | ment in adopting this extraordinary 
the Board would not feel able to pay the | course. Somebody, he believed below 
grant. The action of the Government in | the Gangway, suggested that they were 


Mr. Bowles. 
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afraid of the House of Lords, that they 
were afraid if they had brought in a Billin 
the ordinary way the House of Lords 
might have altered it in such a way as 
to make it unacceptable. It was very 
doubtful, the Bill being essentially of 
a financial character, whether the House 
of Lords would have dealt with it in 
the way the Government feared. But 


suppose it were so. Did the mere 
fact that the Government feared 
that the House of Lords would dis- 


agree with them on a certain policy 
justify them in setting aside the 
(Constitution, in abrogating all the con- 
titutional safeguards which ordinarily 
attach to changes of policy, and in 


reducing the functions of the House | 
from real debate on the several stages | 


of a Bill to a mere scratch conversa- 
tion of a few hours on the Estimates ? 
He submitted that it did not in 
any way. And if they were 
understand that it was competent for 
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with them on most matters, and who 
would not certainly be regarded as a 
particular friend of the voluntary school 
system—he meant Lord Stanley of 
Alderley. He said— 


“IT associate myself with the criticisms of 
those who do not like this method of amending 
an Act of Parliament by means of the Appropria- 
tion Bill. I put it on the ground of Parlia- 
mentary practice. I feel that if we are to amend 
a clause in a general Act that has gone through 





to | 


Parliament with full discussion, it is only 
fair that the other House—it does not affect 
your Lordships’ House, which is not concerned 
with money matters—should have the same full 
control by the power of debate at all stages. 
Therefore I, personally, regret the intro- 
duction of a practice which may constitute 
a very evil precedent in future years. In 
my opinion the course adopted is injurious 
to the efficiency of Parliamentary debate.” 


| And what of the Government’s own Law 


| Officers? The late lamented and _re- 
|spected Attorney - General had used 
language of a very doubtful and 


pe ae ; ; 
| hesitating character on this very point ; 


the Government to make great adminis- | and even the Lord Chancellor, though 
trative changes behind the back of, and | | holding that this practice was not un- 
without the consent of the House of | | constitutional, yet said that he spoke on 
Lords, what was the meaning of all the | the subject with some misgiving, and 
campaign and talk about the impossibility | | relied, so far as precedent was concerned 











of doing anything in view of the existence 
of the House of Lords ? 
Gentleman really could not have it 
both ways. If they relied upon this new 
invention to carry 
without the House of Lords, 
good. He thought it was mischievous, 
and he did not think they could rely 
upon it; but if they did, they could 
not at the same time complain of the 
existence of the House of Lords making 
it impossible for them to carry out 
great administrative changes. But he 
did not believe that, in this matter, 
the Government was afraid of the 
House of Lords; he believed the 
Government was afraid of full and free 
discussion in the House of Commons, 
and he was not alone in that opinion. 
He wondered whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had noticed a very remark- 
able statement upon this very point by 

noble Lord in another place, speaking 
as an old Parliamentarian, not without 
experience—a noble Lord who agreed 


out 


The right hon. | 


great changes | 
well and | 


|on the case of the resident magistrates. 
But that case, so far from confirming the 
Lord Chancellor’s view, was, if words had 
| any meaning, perfectly conclusive against 
it. Extracts had been read from Treasury 
Minutes, and from Reports of Public 
' Accounts Committees over a series of 
years dealing with that case. The 
President of the Board of Education 


|had suggested that what happened 
|was that the Public Accounts Com- 
|mittee had reported against this 


| practice of assuming to over-ride an 
| Act of Parliament by a mere Vote in 
| Supply and the Appropriation Act on 
| the ground that the House of Commons 
might be taken by surprise. That was 
suggested on the first occasion, and very 
just it was, and if it applied then, it ap- 
plied with especial force to the action of 
the Government of which they were now 
compl ining. But after that first year 
there neither was nor could be any sug- 
gestion of objection to this practice on 
the mere ground of surprise. It was 
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objected to throughout on the ground 
that it involved great constitutional 
This was a long 
story of the resident magistrates. It 
Public Accounts 
Committee reported in that year, and 
there it was that they mentioned the 
House of 
But the practice continued, 


cnd financial danger. 


began in 1883. The 


danger of surprising the 
Commons. 
and the Committee went on reporting. 


In 1885 they said— 


“Your Committee cannot accept the view 


in a legal, still less in financial, sense that 
the distinct terms of an Act of Parliament 
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to throughout because it was unconstitu- 

tional and improper financially. Might he 

read one sentence from a letter which was 

addressed by the Treasury on this very 

point to every accounting officer in 
| the service, in November, 1885 ? 


“T am desired by the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you 
that the Public Accounts Committees of the past 
and preceding sessions have upon more than one 
occasion noticed with disapproval cases where 
sums in excess of limits imposed by Acts of 
Parliament have been inserted in the Estimates 
and have subsequently been voted by Parliament 
and confirmed by the Appropriation Act. The 





may be properly overridden by a Supplementary | Report of the Committee expresses disapproval 
Estimate supported by the Appropriation Act. | of such a proceeding in distinct terms and recom- 


Your Committee trust that this 
is one of great importance from a_ constitu- 
tional point of view, will in the next Parliament 
be carefully examined.” 

Here was a Treasury Minute of 3rd 
November, 18&85— 

““My Lords concur in the opinion of the 
Committee as to the danger both on financial 
and constitutional grounds of any general 
adoption of the view that the distinct terms of 
an Act of Parliament may be overridden by a 


subsequent Vote supported by the Appropria- | 


tion Act.” 

There was nothing about surprise there. 
That was a solemn statement of the 
Treasury as to the financia] danger and 
impropriety of this very practice. 


Mr. MCKENNA: 
the word “ properly ” 
Minute. 


They have left out 
in the Treasury 


*Mr. BOWLES said that of course 
anything could be done. He was only 
questioning whether it could properly 
be done. 


Mr. McKENNA: The only reason 
given at any time was on the ground of 
surprise. 


*Mr. BOWLES begged the right hon. 
Gentleman’s pardon. It was really im- 
possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to contend that in 1885, and right down 
to 1888, complaint of a practice begun 
in 1882 could be put upon the ground of 
surprise. There was no suggestion of 
surprise after the first Report in 1883. 
The right hon. Gentleman could not 
point to a single phrase in any one of 
these Reports or Minutes which would 
bear outhisview. The thing was objected 


Mr. Bowles. 


matter, which 


mends the matter to the consideration of the 
Public Accounts Committee in the next Parlia- 
ment as one of great importance from a constitu- 
tional point of view. My Lords fully share in 
these views.” 

And, finally, in a letter to the Irish Chief 
| Secretary dated 23rd January 1888, the 
Treasury declare that— 

| 

| “they can no longer defend the recurrence 
of the irregular charges before the Committee 
| of Public Accounts, unless the requisite 
| 











statutory authority is in course of being 
obtained during the coming session. 
_There was no question of surprise 


| about that. They had it in black and 
| white that in the view of the Public 
| Accounts Committee and the Treasury 
| of that day it was irregular and improper 
; and had to be stopped as a practice to 
|make payments in excess of the limits 
/imposed by an Act of Parliament, even 
| though that excess had been sanctioned 
| by a Vote in Supply supported by the 
Appropriation Act of the year. He 
wanted to know whether the view of 
the Treasury upon that matter had 
altered. Were they to understand that 
it was the view of the Treasury now 
that the distinct terms of an Act of 
Parliament might properly be over- 
ridden by a Vote in Supply supported 
by the Appropriation Act of the year ! 





CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
(Mr. Asgquitu, Fife, E.): 
Certainly. There is nothing unconstitu- 
tional in that—absolutely nothing. The 
propriety of it in any case must depend on 
the circumstances of the case. 


THE 
CHEQUER 


*Mr. BOWLES said the truth was as 
the Treasury had stated, that it was 
irregular and open to great financial and 
constitutional danger upon every ground. 
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The Treasury now did not care. The 
right hon. Gentleman did not. That, 
shortly, was what he wished thoroughly 
to understand. He understood that in 
the view of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer this practice of spending money 
in defiance of the express provisions of 
existing Acts of Parliament, which were 
not to be repealed simply by passing a 
Vote in Supply and by supporting that 
Vote in the Appropriation Bill, was not 
only unconstitutional but he saw really 
no harm in it. He was prepared to 
defend it. 


Mr. ASQUITH: In this case. 


*Mr. BOWLES had no doubt in other 
cases too—in any case. If they were to 
understand that it was only in this case 
he should be glad to have an assurance. 


Mr. ASQUITH: I think I have 
made my meaning clear. It is not un- 
constitutional. The word “ unconstitu- 
tional” does not apply to the situation. 
It is sanctioned by Act of Parliament, 
and whether it is politic or expedient isa 
totally different matter and must depend 
on the circumstances of the particular 
case. 


*Mr. BOWLES said it came to this, 
then: When it was politic or expedient 
in the view of the Government of the day 
this course might be adopted. 


Mr. ASQUITH: If sanctioned by 
this House. 


*Mr. BOWLES: Yes, in spite of what 
the Treasury said upon the exact point 
some years’ ago. He only wished to 
make that clear. He thought it was a 
matter of great importance to the House 
and the country ; because if it was once 
admitted for a moment that the Govern- 
ment of the day could effect in this 
way great administrative changes pro- 
hibited by existing legislation, in nine 
cases out of ten there was no need in any 
matter for any legislation at all. Cer- 
tainly there was no need for a new 
Education Act. He had looked through 
the Education Bill brought in by this 
Government in 1906 with some care, and 
he believed he was right in saying that 
every one of the changes in policy—and 
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they were great—which that Bill sought 
to introduce, could be perfectly well 
effected under the dictum of the right 
hon. Gentleman representing the Treasury 
without any legislation and merely 
by altering the character of the Votes 
on the Estimates for the year, and 
supporting them by an Appropriation 
Bill. It was a tremendous change and 
for his part, being convinced that it was 
altogether a mischievous change, he 
wished to say no more than that he was 
obliged to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer for having made his view on the 
matter clear, and that he would be very 
much surprised if any real or reasoned 
defence of this new principle of finance 
would be made in either House by any 
competent financial authority. 


Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 
ley): I am rather surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have given 
us so little information in regard to 
the expenditure of this money. I think 
my hon. friend the Member for Norwood 
has shown conclusively that this ex- 
penditure has been in defiance of the 
rules laid down by the Public Accounts 
Committee. The voting of this £100,000 
may be perfectly constitutional, but it 
has been voted in the teeth of an Act 
of Parliament. There are two Acts 
affecting this queston, one which says 
by reason of this money being voted 
it may be spent, and the other says 
it cannot be voted or cannot be spent. 
I want to know what is being done at 
the present moment. The Act of 1870 
which permits the expenditure of money 
on school buildings is disregarded. I 
the regulations the Act of 1902 is specifi- 
cally mentioned. The three governing 
conditions are: (1) That there should 
be public notice of the intention to erect 
these schools; (2) that the local managers 
may appeal; and (3) that a certain number 
of ratepayers are entitled to submit their 
views to the Board. Are those conditions 
being fulfilled now 4 


Mr. McKENNA: I hope so. 


Lorp BALCARRES: Will the right 
hon. Gentleman tell us in how many 
cases notice has been given? Will he 
tell us in what form the local managers 





are entitled to lay their views before 
2K 
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the Board of Education? The regula- 
tions, as the right hon. Gentleman knows, 
are to all intents and purposes simply | 
the centralising of all power to deal 
with these questions, and they say that | 
there must be adequate provision. They 
declare that the building must be distinct 
and so on, but they do not lay down 
any system or method upon which the 
Roard is to act. But Clause 9 of the 
Act of 1902 does so. It says that in 
settling these cases the Board has to 
decide, taking into account the economy 
of the rates and also the interests of 
secular instruction and the wishes of 
the parents. I do not see how the 
economy of the rates is to apply, because 
we understand that these schools are 
going to be erected partly from the 
rates and partly from the grants, and 
in some cases entirely from the grants. 
Consequently there is a certain amount 
of ambiguity as to the actual effect 
upon the rates. How is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to decide these ques- 
tions taking into account the interests 
of secular instruction? Section 9 says 
that the Board of Education has to 
have regard to the interests of secular 
instruction, but this money is not granted 
upon any question arising from secular 
instruction. These are single school 
areas, and nobody objects to them on 
secular gvounds, because some of the 
single school areas are most excellent. 
The objection in this case is that they 
are single school areas from a religious 
point of view. I want to know how 
he is going to determine this question 
in the interests of secular instruction, 
in view of the f ct that the interests 
of secular instruction do not arise. And 
lastly, how is the third consideration 
to be arrived at, viz., the wishes of the 
parents? What is being done by the 
Board in this respect, because these 
bald regulations carry one no distance 
at all. The right | on. Gentleman has 
been asked this session six or eight 
Questions on the subject, and he has 
refused to answer them all with one 
exception. I am not quite clear what 
he said in reply to that Question, but 
I think his statement was that there 
would be no inquiry. 


Mr. McKENNA: I said there would | 
be no inquiry by the Local Government | 


Lord Ba'carres. 
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Board unless a loan was sought to be 
raised by the local authority. 


Lorpv BALCARRES: I understood 
the reply was that there would be no 
inquiry by the Board of Education. [I 
want to know if the Board of Education 
will hold an inquiry before the building 
of these schools. 


Mr. McKENNA: If it is necessary. 


Lorp BALCARRES: How will vou 
ascertain where it is necessary to build 
schools without a public inquiry ? 
Where questions of this kind are so 
simple and direct it would be a great 
convenience if the right hon. Gentleman 
would in future answer them across the 
floor of the House. 


Mr. McKENNA: Yes, I would do 
so, but those were not the questions 
put to me to-day. 


Lorp BALCARRES: Then I under- 
stand there is to be no inquiry by the 
Local Government Board, unless some 
question of loan arises. The holding 
of a public inquiry with regard to 
ascertaining the wishes of the parents 
and the interests of secular education 
will not be held, unless the Board of 
Edueation consider it needful, and that 
will depend upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his advisors. I think such an 
inquiry is necessary, for I do not think 
you ought to trust canvassers to give 
an accurate statement as to the wishes 
of the parents. The right hon. Gentle- 
man may think that that is an adequate 
form of making an inquiry, but I think 
it is much better to be open and above 
board and have a public inquiry frankly. 
The local authorities have already re- 
ceived very largely signed memorials 
from persons who are opposed to these 
schools, and without a public inquiry 
they cannot hope their case will receive 
proper consideration, Unless such an 
inquiry is held the right hon. Gentleman 
will be contravening the Statute of 1902. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer very 
Court could 
A few months ago the 
Minister for Education told us he had 
complete assurance that as far as he 
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knew this Garforth case the local author- | spoken of the legality of his proceedings, 
ity had acted correctly, but Mr. Justice | but I am bound to say that this system 
Channell’s judgment has destroyed that | of erecting schools out of money granted 
view. The real thing we want to know | by this House is not going to last. It 
is what is actually being done now. We]}was condemned by all educationists 
are told that land is actually being! thirty years ago when the great Educa- 
purchased on the strength of some) tion Act was passed. I believe it was 
grant which is being guaranteed from the unanimous verdict of the House 
the £100,000 before the requisite three | then that the system should cease. Of 
months’ notice has been allowed to! course, this £100,000 represents but a 
elapse. It has been said that larger| small fraction of the money the 
schools are being planned than is neces- Treasury has to find in this matter. I 
sary. That again seems to me, if true, am perfectly certain that the system 
to be inconsistent with the regulations cannot last, because it is unjust towards 
of the right hon. Gentleman. Regulation many of the localities themselves. The 
No. 9 says that new schools cannot be system is bound to create friction 
erected in order to make places where between one parish and another. It 
the provision of places would become is bound to cause jealousy, charges of 
incumbent upon the local education favouritism, and so on. Apart from 
authority. You cannot have a building | these considerations there is the fact that 
grant under this £100,000 to supply if this system is sincerely, logically, and 
places which in the ordinary course | impartially carried out it will cost the 
of educational development will become country millions of money. The principle 
necessary. That seems all right, but of the Act of 1871 is that which should 
it is inconsistent with the Act of 1902, be followed. I hope the right hon. 
which the right hon. Gentleman admits Gentleman will be persuaded, at any rate, 
is binding. There again you come back to take the public into his confidence 
to this conclusion, that the erection of so far as to tell us what has been done. 
a council school does not justify the He could give such information at 
removal of children from a neighbouring Question-time as will guide the public 
council school. The right hon. Gentle- outside as to his intentions with regard to 
man is very confident about this scheme, | the regulations of the Board of Education. 
but I think he ought to tell us what is 

being done. The reply he has given is Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said there 
that he will tell us at the end of the were many points on which he differed 
financial year. I would remind him) from the President of the Board of 
that department after department give Hducation, but he did not think that the 
information of matters up to date. I speeches delivered by the proposer and 
know there are dozens of cases where the the supporters of the Amendment were 
right hon. Gentleman has given an under- at all calculated to serve the cause 
taking that a certain sum of money shall which the hon. Members had at heart. 
be expended in a particular parish, and The noble Lord dropped a regretful 
why is the House of Commons refused tear over the administration of the 
information in regard to those parishes ? late President of the Board of Education. 
Several of my hon. friends have put It was only now that they had discovered 
questions to the Secretary of State for that he was disposed to be good to the 
War as to how the numbers in the Army voluntary schools of England. But when 
compare with a couple of years ago, and he was in office how were his intentions 
the right hon. Gentleman has given met? It was true now that Birrellism 
an answer up to date. The right and Birrelligion had been routed, but 
hon. Gentleman could very well give | he did not know that they were altogether 
us the figures up to date, but he pleased. He could not help thinking 
says he cannot tell us anything. I that this must have been a pleasant even- 
think there is no reason for declining | ing for the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
the information, but of course we shall|The great ambition then of the 
have to bow to his answer. He declines | champions of the voluntary schools of 
to give it for two months after it is re- | England was to get rid of him. Well, 
quired. The right hon. Gentleman has | they succeeded in that ambition, and now 
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they found themselves in a worse position. 
Bitter complaints were made against the 
present President of the Board of Edu- 
cation. It was declared over and over 
again that since he came into office a 
new spirit had been displayed in the ad- 
ministration of the Board of Education. 
The noble Lord complained bitterly that 
he sought to achieve his objects by ad- 
ministration and not by legislation. That 
was made a great grievance of. But why 
was he seeking to achieve his objects by 
administration? Did not the Liberal 
Government attempt legislation in this 
matter, and was it to be wondered at thet 
when the confederates of the noble Lord 
in another place defeated the wish of the 
people as represented in this House, the 
Minister should seek to achieve his ob- 
jects by means of administration? He 
thought it was a naive accusation on the 
part of the noble Lord. Would not his 
Party have made the same attempt, or 
more, if they had had, like the Party now 
in power, in the first year of their Parlia- 
ment a fresh mandate from the people 
upon this particular subject ? And let it 
be remembered that in their attempt to 
carry out that mandate they offered 
concessions and compromises which he 
only hoped and prayed they might get 
another opportunity of accepting. He 
held that for political purposes and not 
in the interests of the voluntary schools 
that offer of compromise was rejected. 
The best hope now, he thought, for these 
schools was that they might get another 
similar chance. The House of Lords 
killed the Bill of 1906, and that was the 
reason why the present Ministry were 
endeavouring to achieve their object 
by administration. If the noble Lord 
and his friends and allies in another 
place thought when they succeeded in 
defeating the will of this House that that 
defeat would be taken lying down by 
hon. Members opposite, all he could say 
was that they made, as they were now 
finding out, a very great mistake. He 
thought public opinion would hold that 
he was a far better friend of the voluntary 
schools than the noble Lord and his 
friends. As he said already, they were 
done with Birrellism and Birrelligion, 
but now they were in a worse position 
than ever, and he felt the best service 
that he could render to the cause of 
these schools was in a few sentences to 


Mr, Dillon. 
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recall the attention of hon. Members to. 


‘the history of the subject. He had 


noticed this remarkable fact, that the 
chief burthen of the speeches of hon, 
'Gentlemen above the gangway to-night 
/'was an attack upon the local edu- 
cation authorities. That was their chief 
complaint. No doubt it was an attack 
upon the Board of Education for non- 
coercing them and overruling them, 
but in most of the cases brought forward 
the grievance was against the local edu- 
cation authority. Who created the local 
education authorities? The Act of 1902, 
He as a friend of the voluntary schools 
took occasion during those debates to 
warn the Government of the day that 
in handing over the voluntary schools 
to the local authorities, as created by 
that Bill, they were entering upon a very 
dangerous experiment. The old school 
_boards were denounced by members of 
the Tory Party in very violent terms. 
He was doubtful then, and he was still 
more doubtful now, whether the Catholic 
schools were not better off under the old 
school board system, but when he warned 
the Government then in power of the 
| danger of these new local authorities, what 
was the answer he received ? He was told 
‘that was all futile and absurd. The 
Board of Education, it was said, would 
overrule the local authorities if they 
oppresesd the voluntary schools. He 
then took leave to say that the time 
might arrive when the Radical Party 
would get into power, and he was called 
_a Jeremiah, told that he was a prophet 
of evil, and that that terrible time would 
never arise. It had arisen, to the great 
dismay of the Tory Party, and now there 
was a Government in sympathy with the 
local authorities. Then these gentle- 
men appeared to be amazed that the 
/Government were slow to overrule the 
| local authorities. That was exactly what 
he foresaw, and that was what had hap- 
pened. They created the local authon- 
ties, and they relied on the Board of 
_Education to overrule them. ‘There 
/were many local authorities in the West 
| Riding of Yorkshire and other parts of 
‘the country which had, as he thought, 
oppressed the voluntary schools. Now 
by a turn of fortune’s wheel the Tory 
Party were in a hopeless minority and 


‘the Radical Party in a majority, and 


they thought they, were going to remedy 
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this state of things by speeches such as 
they had listened to to-night. He did 
not think they were going to remedy it ; 
he thought they were going to make it 
a great deal worse. Did hon. Members 
recall to mind, when making these 
violent attacks upon the present Liberal 
Party, which he was bound to say had 
a much larger majority at their back 
than the Tory Party had in 1902—did 
they remember the appeals made from 
these benches for concessions and com- 
promise and how they were met ? He re- 
membered in the face of storms of obliquy 
from those benches, and from the organs 
in the Press of his own Church, and of 
denunciation by his own bishops, that 
he made an appeal that some modest 
concessions should be made to the Non- 
conformists of ‘this country? The 
Leader of the Tory Party denounced him 
as betraying the interests of the voluntary 
schools. How wise the champions of 
those schools would have been to re- 
member when they were in power that 
a day might come when the other Party 
would be in power! [OpposITIoN cries 
of “No.”] Yes; did they think of 
justice when they were in power, and 
when appeals were made to them by the 
right hon. Gentleman, now President 
of the Board of Trade, for some con- 
cessions to the Nonconformists of the 
country? That right hon. Gentleman 
and his friends were trampled upon and 
insulted, and told that they would not 
be listened to. The Tory Party had 
found out their mistake since. What 
was the appeal which he had himself 
made and for which he was denounced, 
not only by the Tory Party, but by all 
the authorities of his own Church ? 
That appeal was to the right of the parent, 
and he was sneered and laughed at. 
What cared they for the right of the 
parent compared with the right of the 
trustees ? Now the leaders of the Church 
of England were grounding their whole 
case on the right of the parent. Why 
did they not think of the right of the 
parent five years ago when they were 
in power? They could then have made 


a compromise regarding the voluntary 
schools which would have lasted for 
the next thirty years. Even the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury was now enthu- 
siastic for the right of the parent, but 
when he advocated it, he and the Catholic 
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(bishops and the Tablet newspaper in 
an article four columns long denounced 
him, although they would now be very 
glad if the proposal he then made and 
the terms he suggested could be obtained. 
Was there no lesson to be learned from 
that ? If there was to be perpetual 
war and no compromise, did anyone in 
the House doubt where it would all 
end? He appealed to those who wished 
to preserve any form of teaching the 
Christian religion in schools. He knew 
that there were many religious men, 
with as deep religious convictions as 
his own, who believed that the best 
thing would be that there should be no 
religion taught in schools at all. He 
asked the Liberal Party who now sat. 
in power if no lesson was to be learned 
from the history of the Tory Party, 
who, having power in their hands in 
1902, grossly misused it, and were now 
suffering the consequences, and were 
appealing to their opponents for mercy 
and justice. If this question was to be 
fought out on lines of mutual recrimina- 
tion and irreconcilable war, how could 
it end? It could only end one way, in 
the elimination of religion from the 
schools altogether. There was no other 
issue possible. He wished to say a word 
of warning to the Liberal Government 
and the Liberal Party. If now that 
they were in power they put oppression 
on the consciences of English Church- 
men and Catholics by an Education 
Bill, or by administrative acts, they 
might get a temporary triumph but no 
settlement. On this question of con- 
science there was no settlement possible, 
except along the lines of general tolera- 
tion. They might win now, but the 
Tory Party would come into power 
again, and would undo the Liberal 
settlement ; and unless there was some 
agreement the cause of Liberalism and 
progress would be wounded and hurt, 
and in the end there would be no other 
termination than that religion would be 
driven from the schools, and they 
would not get even simple Bible teaching. 
He had read every line that had been 
written and spoken on this question and 
would say that of all the hopeless 
tasks ever entered upon, or hopeless 
‘idea ever aimed at by a_ political 
party, the most hopeless was that 
the schools of the country should 
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be supported by public money, and 
that only that form of religious 
teaching approved by the majority of 
the people should be given, although 
objected to by those in the minority. 
They must have a general concordat and 
agreement to meet the religious feeling 
and consciences of the minority. Return- 
ing to the course of the debate, he did 
not see that the speeches delivered 
from the Opposition benches were cal- 
culated to forward the cause of any 
settlement of this great question. They 
were calculated rather to rouse passions, 
to irritate feelings, and to promote discord. 
The noble Lord the Member for Maryle- 
bone had a very meek and light way 
of making charges. His Lordship said 
that he would make no charges, and 
then he proceeded to say that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Education was 
cursed in Wales—a statement of a most 
disgraceful character. The President of 
the Board of Education was there to 
defend himself, but the noble Lord 
had made a charge against an official 
of corruption of the grossest character. 
That official was not present, and such 
a charge ought not to have been made 
He did not see that any particular 
advantage was to be gained by making 
charges in that way. He would follow 
the example of the noble Lord. He 
made no charge, but it was commonly 
said that the noble Lord and many 
of his colleagues were playing with 
this question and were animated by a 
desire not to protect and save the denomi- 
national schools of the country, but to 
use them as a pawn in the Tory game. 


King’s Speech (Motion 


Lorp EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
Chichester): I do not find myself in 
agreement with some parts of the speech 
of the hon. Member for East Mayo, but 
I do most heartily concur in the appeal 
he made to hon. Gentlemen opposite 
to treat the question of education in 
a more conciliatory spirit than they 
have done recently. [An Hon. MemBer 
on the MinistEr1aL Bencues: ‘“ The 
appeal was made to you, and to your 
friends.” ] I rise only to call attention 
to the regulations with reference to 
secondary education, and the grants 
which were given for that purpose. 
These grants are voted by this House, 
but the House has very little voice as to 


Mr. Dillon. 
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how they have to be allocated. The 
President of the Board of Education 
takes to himself the power as to how 
these grants should go. It is true that 
in a sense he consults the local authority, 
but by doing so it appears to me that 
he puts the local authority in a very un- 
pleasant position. First of all, the money 
is not theirs. It is not rate money, and 
they have nothing whatever to do with 
it; but the burden is placed upon 
them of having to come to a decision as 
to what school should, in their opinion, 
be eligible for the higher grant. The 
right hon. Gentleman reserves to himself 
the right to refuse to carry out the 
wishes of the local authority. I speak 
with some feeling on this point and for 
the same reason as was advanced by 
the hon. Member for South Kerry in the 
case of ‘the Southampton _ school, 
Catholic schools have suffered by the 
decision of the right hon. Gentleman, 
Another case is that of Bury, in Lanca- 
shire, which, however, is not so strong 
as that of Southampton. I can assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
Catholics in this country feel this treat- 
ment very seriously and bitterly, and 
resent it very much. If the burden of 
passing a Resolution is imposed on the 
local education authorities it is very 
hard treatment that that Resolution 
should be vetoed at the fancy and will 
of the President of the Board of Educa- 
tion. I wish not to say anything with 
regard to the training colleges except 
this. I wish to remind the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Government of what 
they know already, because they have 
been sufficiently informed of it, that if 
circumstances should occur by which 
these new regulations should come into 
collision with the principles on which 
our Catholic training colleges are con- 
ducted, we cannot in conscience accept 
them. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon): 
I think I owe an apology to the House for 
intruding for a moment in the debate ona 
question with which I frankly own I am 
less familiar than some others. But in 
the early part of his speech, I heard the 
President of the Board of Education, 
while he complained of vague charges 
being made against him, say he was 
always glad to give his careful attention 
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and consideration to individual cases, 
where hardship and suffering had been 
caused. It is to one of those cases 
of hardship that I propose to call 
his attention to-night, and it may afford 
an illustration of the methods which 
have been complained of on _ the 
part of the Board of Education in 
the course of this debate. It is the 
case of the Ursuline Convent School, 
which is situated in the constituency 
which I now represent. In the case of 
that school there was an application so 
long*ago as April, 1906, for recognition 
under the existing regulations as a 
secondary school. In response to that 
application, the Board of Education sent 
down an inspector during the same 
month, and that inspector suggested to 
the authorities of the school, that they 
should make a formal application to be 
recognised as a secondary school eligible 
for a grant, and, meanwhile, I suppose 
with a view of giving them greater hopes 
of succeeding in getting that grant, that 
they should make certain strucutral 
alterations in their building. They 
accepted his advice and they applied. In 
due course a form of application was sent 
to them, which was filled up and duly 
returned. No answer of any sort or kind 
was returned to these people until at 
least thirteen months afterwards. 
is the first cause of their complaint. In 
the meantime, getting no answer what- 
ever and having waited for a reply until 
the following Christmas—foolishly per- 
haps, but not unnaturally, in view of the 
advice, or suggestion rather, that had 
been made to them by the inspector, they 
proceeded to carry out and effect the 


improvements which had been suggested | 


to them, assuming, I suppose, that in this 
case silence gave consent. Having done 
that, they heard nothing further whatever 
from the Board of Education until 25th 
April, 1907, more than a year after they 
had made their application. At that 
time they received a letter from the 


Board of Education to this effect: that | 


a definite answer to their application for 
recognition could not be given until cer- 
tain matters of principle had been decided, 
those principles being laid down under 
Section 1 of the prefatory memorandum 
of the regulations for secondary schools 
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in the year 1906. No definite answer 
to their application was received by the 
31st July, 1907, that being the date, 
and this is rather important, at which the 
existing regulations expired. On 6th 
August, they were informed that they 
could not be recognised until they had 
complied with the new regulations for 
1907-8. Further correspondence took 
place between the Board of Education and 
the authorities of the school as to the 
expense to which the latter had been put. 
The general result of all this corres- 
pondence was this: The expense, which 
they expected to recover by the grant, 
which they had, more or less, been led. to 
hope they might obtain was objected to, 
but in spite of all that had passed they 
were definitely refused recognition. Their 
complaint is, and I am bound to say 
there is a great deal of justice and a great 
deal of hardship connected with it, that 
their first application in 1906 was held 
over for no less than thirteen months, 
until it was no longer of any valid force 
whatever and until the new regulations 
had been published, laying down obliga- 
tions with which it was impossible for 
any denominational school to agree to, 
and when, under the suggestion of the 
Board’s own inspector, they had incurred 
expense in the full belief that they would 
be recouped by the grant. That is a case 
which I have felt myself justified in 
presenting to this House and to the 
President of the Board of Education for 
his attentive and careful consideration. 
I am sorry that the President is absent, 
but he is admirably represented, and I 
hope I may have some reply to the com- 
plaint which I have made. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Aston Manor) 
did not think that the speech which they 
had heard from the hon. Member for East 
Mayo ought to go entirely unanswered 
from those Benches. It was a character- 
istic speech, imaginative, cynical, sneer- 
ing, recriminative, and lecturing (An 
HON. MEMBER: “ It was true’’] and at 
any rate there was one hon. Member who 
It was 
quite true that all these epithets applied 


to it, but beyond that he was not pre- 
pared to go. 


That speech charged them 
deliberately—he took the words down— 
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with having for their motive in all these | the Act and of that section in particular, 
educational debates, that they were|was that there should be no special 


merely a pawn in the Tory game. 


Mr. DILLON stated that in what he 
had said he had followed the words of the 
noble Lord when he stated that he made 
no charge but that it was commonly said. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL «said he was 
glad to hear that remark and that 
the hon. Gentleman did not make that 
formidable indictment, because other- 
wise he should be tempted to retort 
that the speech of tie hon. Member might 
have been commonly said to be a pawn 
in the Home Rule game. To come more 
directly to the question they were dis- 
cussing, he did not think the President 
of the Board of Education was reasoning 
correctly when he took shelter behind 
the Appropriation Act of last year, to 
save himself from tie charge that the 
regulations which had been issued were 
matters for legislation and not admin- 
istration. The right hon. Gentleman 
said in reply that he was whitewashed 
because the sums to which reference had 
been made were passed in the Appro- 
priation Act. He submitted however, 
that the regulations were subjects which 
were altogether outside the direct control 
of Parliament, because these regulations 
could be put into force by the Board of 
Education whether there was an Appro- 
priation Act or not. Supposing the 
Board of Education thought fit to issue 
these or any other regulations or let 
them say one discharging every official 
under them who did not happen to be a 
Nonconformist, that could be done with- 
out the authority of Parliament and 
without any Appropriation Act at ali. 
He contended that the regulations they 
were now discussing were exactly in the 
same position. Therefore it was not 
accurate for the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Appropriation Act white- 
washed him in regard to his action. 
Going a stage further the grants of 
the Board of Education had always been 
given on the ground of educational 
efficiency, and the Board had confined 
itself entirely to the administration of 
Statute Law. But what was happening 
now? If the right hon. Gentleman 
looked at Section 4 of the Act of 1902 he 
would see that the whole intention of 


Mr. Evelyn Cecil. 





religious requirements by the local 
education authorities as regarded higher 
education. It was perfectly plain that 
the intention of the Act was that the 
local education authority should not 
impose religious restrictions. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that the 
local education authority ought to act 
in the spirit of the regulations of the 
Board of Education. He ventured to 
think that the right hon. Gentleman 
himself ought equally to act in the spirit 
of the law of the land, and, when it was 
plain that the law he was administering did 
not contemplate tat any religious restric- 
tions should be imposed, it was not right 


| that those regulations should have been 


introduced and put into force in the way 
they had been by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. It was altogether a perversion of his 
office. He was not there to make fresh 
laws in his administrative capacity. He 
was put there to administer the law, and 
that was what they said he had not done 
in a proper spirit. 


Mr. McKENNA: In what way ? 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL: Because the 
right hon. Gentleman has put these 
restrictions into force which are not in 
the spirit of the law of the land he is 
administering. 


Mr. McKENNA: Section 4 deals with 
the provision of rate aid to the school. 
My regulations have nothing whatever 
to do with rate aid. They deal with 
grants only. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL replied that the 
spirit was the same, and it was merely, 
he would not say a quibble, but a side 
issue to tell him that the Act happened 
to refer to rate-aid while the new regula- 
tions did not. So long as the law 
remained what it was, the right hon. 
Gentleman should not have done as he had 
done. The right hon. Gentleman did it in 
a somewhat unusual way, because al- 
though it was true that there was a debate 
on the 15th of May when his regulations 
were foreshadowed by him, it was also 
true to say that except for himself and 
his colleagues there was not a man in 
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the House who had then anyideaofwhat {of view the continuation of policy. 
the regulations did really foreshadow. It | | Hitherto, it had always been the desire 


was not until the end of the session. 


| | of the Party in power to go on with the 
\law their predecessors had passed, 


Mr. McKENNA: If the hon. Member | but from this time that would not be 


will pardon me, the Estimates were dis- 


cussed on the 11th of July, and the re- | 


gulations were circulated before that 
day, that is to say, the regulations re- 


ferring to the secondary schools and the | 


training colleges. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL: I of course | 
accept the date from the right hon. Gentle- | 
man, but my impression certainly was that | 


there had been no debate. 


Mr. McKENNA: 
House on 11th July. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL: But not with 
these regulations before us. 


Mr. McKENNA: Absolutely. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL: Iam not sure 
what regulations the right hon. Gentle- 
man is referring to. 


Mr. McKENNA: I am referring to 
the secondary schools regulation. 


*Mr. EVELYN CECIL said in that 
case he withdrew, although he had been 
under the impression that they were not 
discussed. He was, however, of opinion 
that owing to their highly controversial 
character it would have been right to 
have given fuller notice than by a short 
debate in the last few weeks of the session 
when the scope and far-reaching nature 
of the proposals had not been ade- 
qiately garged. The right hon. Gentle- 
man was quite aware that the two 
Farties were constantly changing sides 
and their position would not always 
be as it was now. Others would be called 
upon to administer these regulations 
and if highly controversial regulations 
were made in the way they had been 
made on this occasion he was quite 
certain that the next time the elections 
reversed the majority inthis House these 
regulations would be reversed also. It 
was a bad precedent to adopt. They 
preferred from the non-party point | 


Debated in this | 





so, and it was on these grounds, quite as 
much as on the grounds upon which 
he felt so strongly opposed to the regula- 
| tions themselves, that he rose to support 
the Amendment that so well expressed 
| his views. 


Mr. RAWLINSON (Cambridge Uni- 
versity) said the charge against the 
Government for which the right hon. 
Gentleman spoke was that they had used 
the powers given to them for the pur- 
poses of administration, for exercising 
quasi-judicial functions for the purpose 
of introducing reforms which the political 
party they represented deemed to be 
desirable, and which this House might 
or might not deem desirable. The hon. 
Member for East Mayo, as the candid 
friend of the Government, explained that 
it was their object to achieve by the 
exercise of their administrative functions 
what they had failed to gain by legisla- 
tion. Was th:t in accordance with the 
traditional principles of administration in 
hiscountry? When achange was desired, 
a change which the Government hd failed 
to carry out by means of legislation, were 
hon. and right hon. Gentlemen opposite 
justified in carrying it out by powers given 
to them for the purposes of administration 
and quasi-judicial functions? It must 
indeed be gratifying to the Government to 
receive the patronage the hon. Member 
for East Mayo had given them. It 
must be gratifying to the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland to receive the patronage he 
had received from such allies. 


Mr. DILLON: It was the noble Lord 
who shed a regretful tear over the 
Secretary for Ireland. 


Mr. RAWLINSON said he did not 
think his noble friend’s patronage of the 
two right hon. Gentlemen was so dis- 
tinguished as that of the hon. Member 
for East Mayo. Such patronage must 


present some humour to the onlooker, 


because when they remembered the 
feelings that existed on the Benches 
blow the gangway last year, it said a great 
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deal for the patronage extended by the 
hon. Member for East Mayo this evening. 
There was also a certain amount of 
humour in the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had been representing 
the Nonconformists of Wales and the 
passive resisters of England, should have 
this benevolent patronage from the 
Roman Catholic faction in Ireland. 

Mr. DILLON: Faction! Thank you. 
Very much obliged ! 





Mr. RAWLINSON thought the hon. 
Member should see at once that that was | 
a slip. He meant, of course, the ad- | 
herents of the Roman Catholic religion. 
The hon. Member had told them that he | 
was an advocate of the parents’ rights 
two years ago. Why had he not advo- 
cated them that night ? 


Mr. DILLON : I have. 


Mr. RAWLINSON said they had 
seen very little of it. He was grateful, 
at least, that the hon. Member had not 
accused them of using the question of 
these rights as a pawn in the political 
game. The reason he did not make 
that charge was because he knew that | 
if he had done so it would have been | 
untrue. He would now deal very briefly | 
with the first case quoted against 
the right hon. Gentleman the point 
of which he appeared to have missed 
—the Garforth case. In Garforth 
there was an old established volun- 
tary school, complete in all its depart- 
ments. There was also a temporary 
school in the village for some time. 
Eventually the temporary school was | 
superseded by a _ local education | 
authority school. The right hon. Gentle- | 
man had told the House that that school | 
was built specially for the elder children, 
though why, he (Mr. Rawlinson) could 
not conceive. The local education 
authority then brought forward a scheme 
which would not commend itself to this 
House, quite apart from any legal 
technicalities, providing that nobody 
should attend the church school after 
grades 1, 2 and 3, but that grades | 
4, 5 and 6 should go to the educa- 
tion authority school. The effect of 
that would be to turn the Church 


Mr. Rawlinson. 
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school into an infant school. The man- 
agers would not consent to this, and the 
matter came before the Board of Edu- 
cation. The right hon. Gentleman said 
quite rightly that all that could be done 
there was to take the best legal decision 
possible. That was done, and on 
Ist June a decision was given to the 
effect that in the absence of the 
consent of the managers the Board 


|of Education could not and would not 


sanction that scheme of reorganisation. 
After an extra appeal had been made, 
the Board of Education wrote again, 
apparently, of course, after having taken 
the best legal advise, saying that they 
saw no reason to alter their decision, and 
that the scheme of reorganisation could 
not be carried out so long as the managers 
objected to it at all. The matter ended 
there so far as the managers were con- 
cerned, and on 3rd July, no communica- 
tion having been made to the ‘managers 
in the interval, a letter was sent down 
stating that the President of the Board of 
Education had come to the conclusion 
that an order should be made, and a 
reversal of the decision of 3rd June was 
made on 12th July. What was the 
reason which arose between those 
dates for the change which appeared 
to the permanent officials of the Board 
of Education on 3rd and 20th June 
impossible and improper to be carried 
through ? What happened to make the 
Board of Education come to a dia- 
metrically opposite conclusion and make 
an exceedingly unfair order, an order 
which closed the school as a complete 
school and left it a truncated and little 
better than an infant school ? That was 
what needed explanation. What had 
occurred between those two letters ? So 


| far as the public knew, the only thing 


was some suggestion of a deputation 
from the local education euthority. 
There was certainly nothing on the part 
of the managers. There was no com- 
munication either to or from the mana- 
gers. That was the story of the Garforth 
School ; and it was one which he sub- 
mitted any impartial tribunal would 
scrutinise very carefully. When they 
bore in mind that it was the admitted 
duty of the Board of Education to 
maintain a school with proper conditions 
as they found it, whether they liked the 
religious teaching in it or not, and when 
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they found them passing an order con- | of the grant of £100,000 for building new 
trary to the opinion of their own per- | schools. It was absolutely wrong that 
manent officials, expressed twice, and} any Minister should have in his power 
contrary to the justice and the rights of | without any Parliamentary control at all, 
the case and which ruined the school, he | the administration of such a large sum 
ventured to submit that every fair-minded | of money. He might perfectly well 
man would say it called for more explana- | administer it in his own constituency if he 
tion than the right hon. Gentleman had | chose. The argument would be equally 
given. So far as the training colleges | strong if the party to which he be- 
were concerned, the right hon. Gentle-| longed were in power. It would be 
man said— a most improper state of affairs. It had 
never been done before, and it was an 
objectionable innovation that the Minister 
: of Education should have in his hands 
He was prepared to agree with that state- | a large sum of money which he could dole 
ment, but who were to enforce these| out possibly to Church of England 
conditions? The whole point of the! schools without reference to Parliament. 
Amendment and gravamen of the charge | It was upon this point that the Amend- 
was that the conditions were to be en-| ment was moved regretting that the 
forced by Parliament and not merely by | action of the Board of Education recently 
the head of an administrative Depart-| had not been in accordance with the 
ment. Having failed to get Part LU. of | traditional principles of administration 
the Education Bill of 1906, the Govern- | in this country. He would not detain 
ment had got something similar by the|the House with other matters he 
pen and judgment of the right hon.| might wish to deal with. He 
Gentleman. He had made the condi- | agreed that certain matters of detail 
tions. He (Mr. Rawlinson) would not! should be dealt with on the Estimates 
stop to argue whether those conditions | rather than on such an occasion as this. 
were in his opinion fair or good. What | Speaking broadly, he asked the House 
he protested against was that an adminis- | to say that the Government were using 
tration of a public department should their powers of administration inga 
have that power and exercise it in the | | quasi-judicial position for the purpose 
way it had been exercised. He had) of introducing reforms which might be 
differed very much from what the hon. | good or bad but which were not in 
Member for East Mayo had said in | accordance with the powers given to them, 
various matters, but he agreed very | and to say that it did not approve of it. 
strongly with him when he said) 

they must look on the reverse side! Toe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
of these matters. Assuming that the | TARY ro raz BOARD or EDUCATION 
present Government passed out of office | (Mr. Loven, Islington, W.): There was one 
and another Government came intopower, | remark made by the hon. Member who 
what he said would apply equally strongly. | has just sat down with which I am sure 
Somebody might succeed the right hon. | everyone will agree, and that is that 
Gentleman with extreme Church of} many of the details which have been 
England views. Would it be in accor- | raised to-night might be more appro- 
dance with the traditional principles of | | priately dealt with in the Estimates. I 
administration for him, whoever he was, | want out of courtesy to the right hon. 
to make conditions which he had failed to | Gentleman the Member for Wimbledon 
carry through the House of Parliament | to endeavour to give him an answer 
vastly in favour of Church of England | | on the precise point he has raised. He 
schools and vastly detrimental to other | is a sufficiently experienced Member of 
schools ? The proposition had only to | this House to know the difficulty we are 
be stated to show how absolutely unjust | in. He has not given us any notice that 
and unconstitutional such a procedure | he would raise this precise point. It 
was. Yet it had been followed in this | is a very detailed and difficult point to 
case. There was one other matter he| deal with, but I can assure the right 
had to deal with, and that was the question | hon. Gentleman we have made a careful 





“Tf you take public money you must -_ 
it upon public conditions.” i 
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note of what he has said about the 
matter, and at a very early time I will 
endeavour to satisfy him. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: If you will allow me 
I will send you particulars. 


Mr. LOUGH: I am quite sure the 
right hon. Gentleman will be satisfied 
with that. I might now humbly appeal 
to hon. Gentlemen opposite to allow the 
House to come to a decision on the 
Motion. I cannot help, as I am on my 
feet, although I consider it a sin to prolong 
the debate, making one or two observa- 
tions. I have been sitting here six hours, 
and we do not seem to have made much 
progress. I cannot help saying thatI think 
my right hon. friend has been very un- 
fairly dealt with. My right hon. friend 
was willing and anxious to answer every 
charge that might be brought against 
him. We have had a most languid debate. 
We have had very few points put, and, if 
T except the speech of the hon. Member 
the noble Lord for Marylebone, those 
points were not put with any particular 
clearness. Then my right hon. friend, 
after looking round to see if everybody 
had said everything they had to say, | 
stood up and made a reply. That was 
about ten minutes past five. My right 
hon. friend answered in the most detailed 
and courteous manner every point 
raised, and I venture to say the answer 
he gave appealed to the sense of the 
majority of the House. Immediately | 
he sat down every point of the most 
trivial character was mentioned again, 
and so the debate has dragged on. May | 
I just take an illustration ortwo? There 
was the case of Swansea. 


not be a case in which, if my assurance | 
will be accepted—and I give it in perfect | 
good faith—my right hon. friend could | 


have been more unjustly treated with 
regard to his handling of the matter. 


What are the facts which have come | 


out? It is an old and troublesome | 


affair. 


*Str WILLIAM ANSON: The matter 
was only raised by the managers about | 
eight months before I went out of office, 
and I left it im a condition for my | 
successor to take immediate action. 


Mr. Lough. 


{COMMONS} 


There could | 
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Mr. LOUGH: Very well. Eight 
months before the hon. Baronet 


went out of office. My right hon. friend 
has assured the House that he dealt with 
it in exactly the same spirit as the 
hon. Baronet opposite. My -right hon. 
friend who is now Chief Secret ary 
for Ireland did all he could to settle it, 
What is the one argument that has been 
used ? My right hon. friend has been 
told that he coerced the local authorities, 
especially if they were Radical local 
authorities. Could anything be more 
foolish ? It is always more difficult to 
satisfy the claims of your friends than 
it is to deal with your opponents. Let 
me put an end to the matter. The 
matter has been amicably settled some 
months ago. The managers are thoroughly 
satisfied, the local authority is satis- 
fied, the onlookers, the public in Swansea, 
are satisfied, and yet that has been the 
subject of our debate in this House. 
The case of Merioneth, another trouble- 
some case in the same troublesome 
country—I know these things, because 
I have had experience of them. The 
case was settled quite six or e:ght months 
ago. It was forgotten practically until 
it was raised again in this debate. 
I will not go into the third case men- 
| ttoned, but it is of exactly the same 
| ‘character. What I plead with the House 
/to consider is this. If there was any 
genuine charge to be made against my 
i hon. friend, would hon. Members 
opposite be driven to drag out these 
‘three wretched cases? If the whole 
| spirit of the administration is so bad, 
and that is what the Amendment de- 
'clares, would it not be possible to bring 
| up other cases than these three which 
| have been referred to ad nauseam? The 





‘hon. Member for Aston made quite a 
| long speech on the point that the regula- 
‘tions were not delivered until a few 
days before Parliament separated. I 
'have made inquiries, and I find that the 
/ regulations relating to secondary schools 
were delivered on Ist July, and the 
| regulations relating to training colleges 
were delivered on 4th July, and all the 
matters connected with both were fully 
| discussed in the last session of Parlia- 
ment. I am forced to the conclusion 
_ that these little points which I have been 
| mentioning were only a pretext, and 
' that the real feeling in the minds of hon. 
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Gentlemen opposite, if they would only 
say it and make their case upon it, is 
about some other matter with regard 
to my right hon. friend. That has come 
out too, but we have had the greatest 
difficulty really in discovering what it 
was. What was the real charge? It 
was just this, that my right hon. 
friend broke away from the traditional 
administration of the Board of Educa- 
tion by passing regulations which were 
aimed at giving an efficient and effective 
conscience clause to training colleges. 
That is the whole case, nothing more. 
All these absurd attacks are based 
on that single point. Hon. Members 
opposite cannot forgive him for taking 
that single step. What has come out 
with regard to that? He has pursued 
the exact traditional policy in every step 
he has taken. The whole matter is 
confined to the one point. What did 
the hon. Baronet opposite do’? He 
introduced a conscience clause for day 
pupils in all secondary schools. What 
is the offence of my right hon. friend ? 
He applied the same conscience clause 
of the hon. Baronet opposite to boarders. 
Where is there any difference in principle 
between the two things? If it is good for 
day pupils, it is good for boarders also. 
It is an evidence of the fact that gentle- 
men opposite will not accept from my 
right hon. friend what they would have 
to put up with from their own leaders 
if they were in office. The conscience 
clause of 1903-4 differs in no material 
respect from that introduced by my 
right hon. friend. There is one other 
point in dealing with secondary schools 
which has come out, and I cannot help 
bringing a little incident to the notice of the 
House in connection with it. The 
second point in the treatment of the 
secondary schools by my right hon. 
friend is that he has insisted on a 
certain amount of local control. He 
has introduced the local authorities 
as one of the controlling powers in con- 
nection with the schools. This was 
done because there was a great increase 
in the amount of public money given. 
Will any Gentleman on this side of 
the House, or even Gentlemen opposite, 
in their cooler moments say that the large 
additional grants for secondary schools 
which my right hon. friend obtained from 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer could be 
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distributed in these days without allow- 
ing the local authorities some voice in 
the matter? That is the second 
gro ind of attack, and it is in connection 
with that that I want to recall to the 
House a little incident that happened 
about a week ago There has been 
another great authority in connection 
with education, one of the great op- 
ponents of my right hon. friend, aug- 
menting certain institutions with in- 
creased grants lately. I mean the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He has 
succeeded in giving certain increased 
grants to certain benefices scattered 
over England, and as he is so hard on my 
right hon. friend I looked to see what is 
the principle on which he was distributing 
his increased grants, and I find the 
first principle is that from Ist May 
all benefices in public patronage are 
to receive an increase of a certain amount 
of money, but the Archbishop insists on 
public control. He says that all benefices. 
which would be entitled to the benefit of 
this augmentation but for the fact that 











they are in private patronage will be 
included if the patronage is made public. 
What do we see the Archbishop is doing # 
The good Archbishop who seems, if I may 
judge, to spend all his leisure in pummel- 
ling my right hon. friend—what does he 
do when he makes regulations? He 
gets all his ideas from these despised 
regulations. He insists on public con- 
trol. This idea of public control is in 
the mind of the public now, and it would 
be impossible to make any larger grants 
of public money without recognising it. 
There is only one other matter. I have 
spoken only of the secondary schools. 
I must say one word about training 
colleges. For twenty years this threat of 
a conscience clause has been hanging over 
the heads of the training colleges. The 
hon. Member for Cambridge told us in one 
of the debates in 1906 that he would not 
object to the introduction of a conscience 
clause. In their calmer moments gentle- 
men opposite will not object to anything. 
All my right hon. friend has done is to 
introduce a conscience clause and make 
it effective. The hon. Gentleman says 
the colleges are destroyed. What harm 
has been done to them ? The denomina- 
tions have the colleges still. The teachers 


are there, the atmosphere is_ there, 
These are the 


everything is there. 
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points to which attention has been so 
strongly drawn. When that matter is 
considered carefully, too, it will be seen 
that my right hon. friend has not done 
the colleges any harm, 
strengthened their position. 
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The one 


{COMMONS} 


but rather | 


principle which lies at the root of the | 
thing is whether it is right that these | 


things should be done by administration 
or not. There was never a grant made 
to the training colleges nor yet to the 
secondary schools except in the same way 


| 


} 
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were in accordance with the House of 
that day. What sanction have the new 
regulations got? I hope they will have 
this sanction to-night. They have had 
it already and they will have it again 
to-night. The same sanction that these 
old regulations of the forties and fifties 
had—the sanction of this House, If 
my right hon. friend had tried to con- 
tinue to distribute money to these 


| colleges and secondary schools in accord- 


that my right hon. friend has made them. | 


He is willing to admit, if you like, that 
there are different conditions now. He 
has stated that in one year there may be 
different conditions for the payment of 
public money to these colleges from the 
conditions of forty or fifty years ago. 
Why were the conditions of forty years 
ago such as they were ? Simply for one 
reason. The House of Commons of that 
day approved of them. The regulations 


ance with the old conditions the Hosue 
of Commons would not have tolerated it 
for a single moment. Now I may plead 
with Gentlemen opposite. They have 
fully discussed the matter. I think I 
may ask them to allow the House of 
Commons to decide upon it. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Aves, 79; Noes, 


272. (Division List No. 4.) 


AYES. 


Anson, Sir William Reynell Fletcher, J. 8. 
Balcarres, Lord 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Banner, John S. Harmood- 
Barrie, H. T. (Londonderry,N.) 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
Bowles, G. Stewart 

Boyle, Sir Edward 

Bridgeman, W. Clive 

Butcher, Samuel Henry 
Carson, Rt. Hon. Sir Edw. H. 


Gardner, Ernest 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Guinness, Walter Edward 
Haddock, George B. 
Hamilton, Marquess of 

| Hardy, Laurence( Kent Ashford) 
Harrison-Broadley, H. B. 
Hay, Hon. Claude George 
Heaton, John Henniker 


Nield, Herbert 
| Pease,Herbert Pixe( Darlington 
Percy, Earl 

Randles, Sir John Scurrah 
Ratcliff, Major R. F. 
Rawlinson, John Frederick Peel 
Remnant, James Farquharson 
Roberts, S. (Sheftield, Ecclesall) 
Rutherford, W. W. (Liverpool) 
Salter, Arthur Clavell 
Sassoon, Sir Edward Albert 





Cave, George 
Cavendish, Rt. Hon. Victor C.W. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
Chamberlain, Rt.Hn.J.A.(Wore 
Clark,George Smith( Belfast, N. 
Clive, Perey Archer 
Courthope, G. Loyd 
Dalrymple, Viscount 

Doughty, Sir George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Du Cros, Harvey 

Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan 
Faber, George Denison (York) 
Fell, Arthur 

Fetherstonhaugh, Godfrey 


Acland, Francis Dyke 
Adkins, W. Ryland D. 
Ainsworth, John Stirling 


Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch) 
| Barnard, E. B. 


Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) ° 


Asquith,Rt.Hon.HerbertHenry | 
| Beauchamp, E. 
Baker, Sir John (Portsmouth) | 
Baker,Joseph A. (Finsbury, E.) ' 


Astbury, John Meir 


Mr. Lough. 


| Hills, J. W. 


Hill, Sir Clement (Shrewsbury) 


Houston, Robert Paterson 
Kennaway,Rt.Hon.Sir John H. 


| Kenyon-Slaney,Rt.Hon.Col.W. 


Keswick, William 

King,Sir Henry Seymour(Hull) 
Lockwood,Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col. A.R. 
Long,Col. Charles W.(Evesham 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter( Dublin,S. 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 
Lowe, Sir Francis William 
Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Alfred 
M‘Arthur, Charles 

Magnus, Sir Philip 

Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Morrison- Bell, Captain 
Nicholson, Wm. G. (Petersfield) 


NOES. 
Baring, Godfrey (Isle of Wight) 


| Barker, John 


Barlow, Sir John FE. (Somerset) 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 


Barnes, G. N. 


Beaumont, Hon. Hubert 
Beck, A. Cecil 


Scott, Sir 8S. (Marylebone, W.) 
Smith, Abel H.( Hertford, East) 
Smith, F.E. (Liverpool, Walton) 
Smith, Hon. W. F. D. (Strand) 
Starkey, John R. 
Staveley-Hill, Henry (Staff’sh.) 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G.(Oxf’dUniv,) 
Thornton, Percy M. 


| Wilson, A.Stanley (York, E.R.) 


Winterton, Earl 


Younger, George 


TELLERS FOR THE AYBS, 
Viscount Valentia and Mr. 
Forster. 


Bellairs, Carlyon 

3enn, W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo. 
Bennett, E. N. 

Berridge, T. H. D. 
Bethell,SirJ.H. (Essex,Romf’rd 
Bethell, T. R. (Essex, Maldon) 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Black, Arthur W. 
Bowerman, C. W. 
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Brace, William 

Bramsdon, T. A. 

Brigg, John 

Bright, J. A. 

Brodie, H. C. 

Brunner,J.F.L. (Lanes., Leigh) 
Brunner, RtHnSirJ.T (Cheshire 
Bryce, J. Annan 

Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Buckmaster, Stanley O. 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Buxton, Rt.Hn. Sydney Charles 
Byles, William Pollard 
Cameron, Robert 

Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Causton, Rt. Hn. RichardKnight 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 
Cheetham, John Frederick 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Cleland, J. W. 

Clough, William 

Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) 
Collins,SirWm.J.(S. Pancras, W. 
Cooper, G. J. 

Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett,C H(Sussex, E.Grinst’d 
Cotton, Sir H. J. S. 

Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Crombie, John William 

Crooks, William 

Alexander 

Davies, Timothy (Furham) 
Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, S.) 
Dewar, Arthur (Edinburgh, S.) 
Dewar,Sir J.A. (Inverness-sh. ) 
Dickinson, W.H. (St. Pancras, N. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dobson, Thomas W. 
Duckworth, James 

Duncan, C. (Barrow-in-Furness 
Dunne, Major E.Martin( Walsall 
Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hi anley) 
Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) ; 
Elibank, Master of 

Erskine, David C. 

Essex, R. W. 

Esslemont, George Birnie 
Everett, R. Lacey 

Fenwick, Charles 

Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 

Fink ws ay, Alexander 

Foster, Rt. Hon. Sir Walter 
Freeman-Thomas, Freeman 
Fuller, John Michael F. 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Gill, A. H. 

Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert John 
Glen-Coats, Sir T. (Renfrew, W. 
Gooch, George Peabody 

Grant, Corrie 

Grayson, Albert Victor 
Greenwood, G. (Peterborough) 
Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Griffith, Ellis J. 

Gulland, John W. 

Gurdon, Rt Hn.SirW. Brampton 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hall, Frederick 


Cross, 
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Hardy, George _A. (Suffolk) 
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Harmsworth, Cecil B. (Worc’r) 
Harmsworth,R.L.(Caithn’ss-sh) 
Hart-Davies, T. 

Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 
Harvey, W.E. (Derbyshire,N.E 
Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Hemmerde, Edward George 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Henderson, J.M. (Aberdeen, W.) 
Henry, Charles S. 

Higham, John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hodge, <¥- 

Holden, E. Hopkinson 
Holland, Sir William Henry 
Holt, Richard Durning 

Hope, John Deans (Fife, West) 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Hudson, Walter 

Hutton, Alfred Eddison 

Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Percy H. 

Jackson, R. S. 

Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William(Carnarvonshire) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kekewich, Sir George 

Kelley, George D. 
Kincaid-Smith, Captain 

King, Alfred John (Knutsford) | 
Lamb, Edmund G.(Leominster) | 
Lambert, George 
Lamont, Norman 
Leese, SirJoseph 
Lehmann, R. C. 
Lever, A. Levy (Essex, Harwich) 
Lever, W.H. (Cheshire, Wirral) 
Levy, Sir Maurice 

Lewis, John Herbert 

Lough, Thomas 

Lupton, Arnold 

| Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 

Lyell, Charles Henry 

Lynch, H. B. 

Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald, J.M.(Falkirk B’ghs) 
Maenamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald | 
M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) | 
M‘Micking, Major G. 
Maddison, Frederick 

Mallet, Charles E. 

Manfield, Harry (Northants) 
Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston) 
Marnham, F. J. 

Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry) 
Massie, J. 

Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 

Mond, A. 

Money, L. G. Chiozza 
Montagu, E. 8. 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) 
Morrell, Philip 

Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 


F.( Accrington 
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Napier, T. B. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholls, George 
Nicholson,Charles N.(Donc’ter) 
Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nuttall, Harry 

O’Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
Parker, James (Halifax) 
Pearce, Robert (Staffs. Leek) 
Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk, Eye) 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Priestley, W.E.B. (Bradf’d, E.) 
Radford, G. H. 

Raphael, Herbert H. 

Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 
Rees, J. D. 

Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, T.F.(Wolverh’mpt’n) 
Richardson, A. 

Rickett, Sir J. Compton 
Ridsdale, E. A. 

Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robinson, 8. 

Robson, Sir William Snowdon 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rogers, F. E. Newman 

Rose, Charles Day 

Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Samuel, Herbert L. — eland) 
Scarisbrick, T. 'T. 

Schwann, C. “tion (Hyde) 
Scott, A.H.( Ashton under Lyne) 
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| Sears, J. E. 


Seaverns, J. H. 

Seely, Colonel 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) 
Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick B.) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Snowden, P. 

Soares, Ernest J. 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Stanley, Albert (Staffs, N. W.) 
Steadman, W. C. 


Stewart, Halley (Greenock) 
; Stewart-Smith, | 


). (Kendal) 
Strachey, Sir Edward 
Straus, B. 8S. (Mile End) 


| Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 


Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 


| Taylor, John W. (Durham) 


Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen,E.) 
Thomas, Sir A.(Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomasson, Franklin 
Thompson, J.W.H. (Somerset, E 
Thorne, William 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Toulmin, George 

Trevelyan, Charles: Philips 
Verney, F. W. 

Vivian, Henry 

Wadsworth, J. 

Walsh, Stephen 

Walters, John Tudor 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward,John (Stoke upon Trent) 
Ward, W. Dudley(Southampt’n) 
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Waring, Walter Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) , Wilson,J.W. (Worcestersh. N,) 
Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. | Wiles, Thomas Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8.) 
Wason,Rt.Hn.E.(Clackmannan | Wilkie, Alexander Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
Wason,John Cathcart (Orkney) | Willaims, J. (Glamorgan) Wood, T. M’Kinnon 
Waterlow, D. S. Williams, Llewelyn (Carmarth’n | Yoxall, James Henry 
Watt, Henry A. Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) | 
Wedgwood, Josiah C. Williamson, A. | TELLERS FOR THE Nors.—Mr, 
Whitbread, Howard Wills, Arthur Walters | Whiteley and_ Mr. J. A, 
White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) | Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) | Pease. 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) | 
Whitehead, Rowland Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) | 

Main Question again proposed. | Secretaries of State in their place, 


| Unfortunately, there is no mention 

Sir WILLIAM HOLLAND (York-! of the subject in the Speech this year. 
shire, W.R., Rotherham) moved as Probably the Government are too modest 
an Amendment to add at the end of | to propose better pay for any of their 
the Address the following: “ But we colleagues, but I have no reason to 
humbly beg to represent to Your Majesty suppose that they are hostile to the 
that in the interests of the trade and | proposal. I think they will prefer to 
commerce of the United Kingdom it be guided by the feeling of the House 
is highly important that the status of of Commons before taking any action 
the Board of Trade should be raised,|in regard to this matter. In other 
and that it should be placed on a par countries the Minister of Commerce 
with the office of a Secretary of State.” takes rank with the other Ministers, and 
He said: We have been engaged now it is left to the United Kingdom, with 
for a good many hours in the discussion the greatest commerce of the world, to re- 
of a question, which, unfortunately, legate that Minister to an inferior position. 
may be decribed as a distinctly party That stigma happily in this country has 
question. Now the Amendment which long been removed so far as public opinion 
I have the honour to move possesses is concerned, and we want it also to be 
nothing of a party character about it, removed from the Ministerial rank of 
and for the discussion of a non-party the officer who represents trade and 
question, I humbly submit that there commerce in the Cabinet. I am sure the 
is no fairer tribunal than the British | House will agree with me that any board 
House of Commons. This question is which includes at this time of day the 
by no means a new one, for it has occupied Speaker of the Irish House of Commons 
the attention of the Chambers of Com- as one of its members carries on the face 
merce of the country for twenty-five of it evidence of considerable antiquity. 
years, and they have passed innumerable That is what happens in connection with 
resolutions in favour of raising the the Board of Trade, and that ought to 
status of the Board of Trade, and make us heartily ashamed of it. Happily 
of the creation of a Ministry of) they are never by any chance called 
Commerce. So strong was the feeling | together for consultation. If they were, I 
in regard to this matter that a depart- | am afraid that instead of helping matters 
mental committee was appointed in| forward we should get into a serious mess 
1904, which reported in favour of the | in regard to trade proposals. The Board 
abolition of what it called the “ ficti- | of Trade controls a very large number of 
tious’ Board of Trade, of the creation | departments indeed. To give the House 
of a Minister of Commerce, and of an idea of the scope of its operations I 
raising the salary from £2,000 to £5,000 | may mention that there are departments 
a year. The King’s Speech of 1905) in connection with the Board of Trade 
promised proposals for improving the | for dealing with legislation as to railways, 
status of the Local Government Board | the mercantile marine, harbours, electric 
and the Boa:d of Trade, and for estab- | lighting, tramways, patents and designs, 


lishing a Ministry of Commerce and | joint-stock companies, and bankruptcy. 
Industry, and in July of that year the | A mere enumeration of the departments 
Prime Minister brought in a Bill to| will give the House some idea of the vast 
abolish the Board of Trade and the/ variety and great responsibility of the 
Local Government Board and to create | duties which they have to discha ge, and 
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yet although the list is a long one, it 


ving’s Speech (Motion 
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is being constantly added to, while | 


the responsibility of some of the old 
departments is constantly being en- 
larged. The Merchant Shipping Act of 
the year before last, and the Designs and 
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country than it formerly did. In that 
way a good deal of the old irritation has 
been avoided. We frequently hear argu- 
ments urged in favour of a Ministry of 
Labour. I believe there is an Amend- 


| ment down to give effect to that idea, 


Patents Act of last year, will entail very 
regard to it I should like to say that for 


considerable duties being imposed upon 


the departments to which I have re- | 


ferred. This constant increase in the 
responsibilities of the Board makes it all 
the more urgent that the status of the 
President should be improved. The 
Board of Trade also is responsible for the 
great bulk of our trade and industrial 
statistics, and nowadays much more 
detail is demanded by our traders in 
regard to the preparation of statistics than 
was formerly the case, and unless these 
details are supplied traders find them- 
selves at a great disadvantage as com- 
pared with their competitors, who trade 
where such information is forthcoming. 
The Board of Trade also is responsible for 
our standard weights and measures. I 
do not say that they are anything to 
be proud of, but such as they are, the 
Board of Trade is responsible for their 
maintenance. I think that on the ground 
of the growth of our commerce alone an 
irresistible case can be made out for the 
raising of the status of this office, but 
it is not on the ground of commerce alone 
that I would base this claim. It is also 
on the additional ground that the work 
of the Department is increasing out of all 
proportion to the increase of the volume 
of our commerce. The Labour Depart- 
ment created not long ago has added to 
the responsibilities of the Board of Trade, 
and it has proved itself to be highly useful. 
It is responsible for the publication of the 
Labour Gazette every month. The Con- 
ciliation Act of 1896 also has enlarged 
very considerably the sphere of work of 
the Board of Trade. The responsibility 
is now imposed on the Board of using its 
utmost endeavours to avoid or to settle | 
industrial disputes. We all know with 
what brilliant success that function has 
been discharged by the Board of Trade 
in the last few months. I think it is a 
feather in the cap of the Board of Trade | 


and without expressing any opinion in 


the purpose of industrial peace, a purpose 


/so dear to everyone of us, a neutral 


| by either side. 


Minister who is allied with neither 
capital on the one hand nor labour on the 
other is likely to be a far more efficient 
instrument for conciliation than if he 
should be a strong nominee, supported 
I think an illustration of 
that has been found during the last few 
months. There was added in 1900 what 
is called an Advisory Committee on 
Commercial Intelligence. It places at the 
disposal of the President of the Board of 
Trade at first hand information in regard 
to almost all our leading trades. In 
this way there is always available advice 
and support whenever the President of 
the Board of Trade may demand 

There has also been opened in connection 
with this commercial intelligence branch 
an office in the city, which is being 
largely utilised by traders in quest of 
special information which the Govern- 
ment can get very much more efficiently 
than any private individual. Com- 
mercial missions have been despatched 
during the past few years to Persia, 


Siberia, Australia, South Africa, and 
Canada, so that we now as the 
results of these visits know at 


first hand information which is being 
largely utilised by some traders in the 
country. The Board of Trade Journal, 
which is published every week, is one of 
the results of the activity of this branch. 
While we are anxious to make this 
department more useful and efficient, 
we are equally anxious that no efforts 
it may put forth shall diminish by one 
jot that enterprise and energy and self- 
reliance which have gone to build up the 
great trade of our country. But, speak- 
ing on behalf of the responsible com- 
mercial opinion of the country, I say that 
in no field is there quite so great a need 


that, although it is far more active in its | for maintaining a sense of proportion 


operations nowadays than it used to be, | as in the field of economy. 
it meddles far less with the trade of the ! safe test is to rely on efficiency. 
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in this instance as in others is the 
highest economy; and a proof of this 
efficiency the country has received during 
the last few months from the President 
of the Board of Trade in the settlement 
of the railway dispute. Fancy if you can 
what was saved to the country bythe 
success with which the President of the 
Board of Trade intervened on that 
occasion. Millions of money very likely 
on the one hand, but who shall measure 
the privation and hardship on the other 
which was avoided by that timely inter- 
vention ? Questions of salary are trivial 


{COMMONS} 
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of Trade offices administering the duties 
of the department. While they are 
careful to express dissent from his 
action as a politician, I am sure that hon, 
Members on the other side are as en- 
thusiastic as we are on this side to express 
admiration of the right hon. Gentleman 
in his capacity as a statesman. 





And, it being Eleven of the clock, the 
debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 





indeed in comparison with a saving of | 


that enormous magnitude. As a proof 
of efficiency in the matter of legislation, 
I might mention the Merchant Shipping 
Act of 1906. A great many shipowners 
were inclined to look with more or less 
suspicion on the new President of the 
Board of Trade. They were doubtful 
as to whether he would be able to satisfy 
their requirements. Now I question 
whether there are any more enthusiastic 
admirers of the right hon. Gentleman 
than the shipowners. I am told that the 
Shipping Federation at the next annual 
meeting is likely to pass resolutions 
expressing appreciation of the value of 


the services of the President of the Board | 


of Trade. In the Designs and Patents 
Act, passed last year, there is also a 
proof of efficiency. It came into opera- 
tion on Ist January this year, and as a 
result a large number of foreign firms 
have sent already their representative 
over to this country to select sites for the 
establishment of works. Sites have 
already been selected which will find 
employment for 2,000 work-people, and 
before the end of the year it is expected 
that works will be established here which 
will find employment for 10,090 p2ople. 
That is directly the result of the passing 
of the Designs and Patents Act. I know 
that hon. Gentlemen on the other side 


of the House are constantly in the habit 


of saying that there are two Presidents | 
the | 


of the Board of Trade—one on 
political platform, and one at the Board 


Sie William Holland. 





| FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE IN SCOT. 


LAND. 
Mr. McCRAE (Edinburgh, E.): May 
I ask the hon. Member for South Somer- 
set who represents the Board of Agricul- 
ture whether he can give the House any 
information as to the serious outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease in Edinburgh. 





Srr E. STRACHEY (Somersetshire, 
|S.): There has been a sérious outbreak 
| of foot and mouth disease in Mid Lothian, 
jand out of 111 beasts 81 have shown 
‘clearly marked symptoms of infection. 
| The Board of Agriculture takes so grave 


|a view of the case that they have des- 
| patched the chief veterinary officer to 
| Edinburgh at once. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) asked 
| the Vice-President of the Irish Depart- 

ment of Agriculture whether he had 
| taken any steps in regard to the matter. 


| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, S.): 
|I have instructed my colleagues in 
| Dublin to take any precautionary mea- 
‘sures that are necessary. I have re- 
|ceived a telegram from Dublin stating 
that they have issued an Order pro- 
hibiting the importation of ruminants 
and swine pending further reports. 


Adjourned at two minutes after 
Eleven o’clock. 
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HIS MAJESTY THE LATE KING OF 
PORTUGAL. 


The King’s answer to the Address of [ 
Tuesday last, reported by the Lord l 
Steward (Earl Beauchamp) as follows :— | 


“T thank you for your loyal and 
dutiful Address.” 


“T unite with you in the expression of 
indignation and deep concern at the 
$ tidings of the assassination of my illustri- 
= ous ally and friend, His Majesty the King 
~ of Portugal and the Algarves, and of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Braganza, 
and I will not fail to convey to King 
Manuel your sentiment of abhorrence at 
the perpetration of such a crime, and 
your sympathy with His Majesty and the 
members of the Royal Family of Portugal, 
and with the people of that country.” 


v1 


Me 


by th 





ADDRESS. 
The King’s answer to the Address of 
Monday last reported by the Lord Steward 
(Earl Beauchamp). 


EARL OF CLANWILLIAM. 


Ordered, That the Report of the Lord 
Chancellor of the United Kingdom, made 
to the House of Lords on Tuesday last 
> that the right of the Earl of Clanwilliam 
to vote at the elections of Representative 
Peers for Ireland has been established to 
> his satisfaction, be sent to the Clerk of the 
¢ Crown in Ireland, together with a certifi- 
cate stating that such Report has been 
made, and that the House has ordered it 
to be sent to the said Clerk of the Crown 
‘ in Ireland. 


= 
~ 


~ 
‘ 


wemencement of a Speech indicates revision 


7 
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Asterisk ( 


ROLL OF THE LORDS. 

The Lord Chancellor acquainted the 
House that the Clerk of the Parliaments 
had prepared and laid it on the Table. 
The same was ordered to be printed. 
(No. 5.) 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 





Bristol Tramways Bill [H.L.] ; Crystal 
Palace Company Bill [H.L.]; Fine Art 
and General Insurance Company Bill 
VOL. CLXXXIII. [FourtTH SERIEs.] 
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Fishguard and Rosslare Rail- 
(H.L.]; Great 
and Brompton 
Railway Bill [H.L.]; Great Western 
Railway Bill [H.L.]; Great Western 
Railway (Superannuation Scheme) Bill 
LY: Highgate Hill Tramways Bill 
H.L.|; London Electric Supply Bill 
H.L.]; London Motor Roadways Ap- 
proach Bill [H.L.]; London (West- 
minster and Kensington) Electric Supply 
Companies Bill [H.L.]; Metropolitan 
District Railway Bill |H.L.]; Rhymney 
Railway Bill [H.L.]; Taff Vale Railway 
Bill [H.L.], presented; read la; and re- 
ferred to the Examiners. 


Reports, ke. 
[H.L.] ; 


Northern, Piccadilly, 


London County Council (Tramways 
and Improvements) Bill [H.L.]; petition 
for additional provision ; of the London 
County Council, under their Common 
Seal, together with the proposed clause 
and Amendment annexed thereto ; read, 
and referred to the Examiners. 


St. Marylebone Borough Council 
(Superannuation) Bill [H.L.]; presented, 
and read la, 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


NATIONAL PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 


Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Treasury to inquire generally 
into the work now performed at the 
National Physical Laboratory. Report, 
together with a Treasury Minute, dated 
the lst February, 1908, recording their 
Lordships’ approval of the recommenda- 
tions contained in the Report of the 
majority of the Committee; Minutes of 
Evidence ; with appendices and index. 


Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


GREEK LOAN OF 1832. 
Account for 1907. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 


Account of the receipts and disburse- 
ments of the Duchy of Cornwall, for the 
year ended the 31st December, 1907. 


POST OFFICE (TELEGRAPHS) (FOREIGN 
WRITTEN PRESS TELEGRAMS). 
The Telegraph (Foreign Written Press 
Telegram) Amendment (No. 1), Regula- 
tions 1907, dated 15th December, 1907. 


2M 
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{SUPERANNUATION. 
Treasury Minute, dated 1st February, 
1908, granting a retired allowance to 
Mr. J. G. Houldsworth, Assistant Super- 
intending Engineer, Post Office, under 
Section 2 of the Superannuation Act, 
1887. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 





THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN CONVENTION. 

*Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON 
rose to call attention to the Convention 
recently concluded with the Russian 
Government relating to the respective 
interests of Great Britain and Russia in 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Thibet ; and to 
move for Papers. The noble Lord said : 
My Lords, a week ago the noble Lord 
the Leader of the Opposition intimated 
that an opportunity might soon be taken 
for a more detailed criticism of the Anglo- 
Russian Convention than was possible on 
the Address, and the noble Lord oppo- 
site who leads the House concurred in 
the propriety of such a discussion. That 
is the nature of the debate which I am 
about to initiate. It will not be con- 
ducted, so far as I am concerned, in any 


spirit of hostility to His Majesty’s Govern- | 


ment, although many of my remarks, 
perhaps the majority of them, will be of 
a somewhat critical nature. 


The Convention has been concluded 
and signed ; and for better or for worse, 
for longer or for shorter, it is part of the 
accepted diplomacy of this country. In 
these circumstances I am sure that there 
is not one of us who would not wish that 
its future should conform to the most 
sanguine anticipations of its authors 
rather than to any misgivings of our own. 
I shall hope, therefore, to say nothing 
that may in any way embarrass the future 
development of this policy, while reserv- 
ing to myself the right to comment upon 
the steps by which that policy has been 
shaped. Iam sure that no one will con- 
tend that a treaty so far-reaching and so 
immensely important as this should be 
free from criticism in this House. 


We concede, and I think rightly con- 
cede, in this country a wide and almost 
unlimited discretion in treaty-making to 
our Governments. 
negotiations in absolute secrecy. 


They conduct their 
Par- 
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_liament knows little of what is going on, 
and the public know less. From time to 
time a Minister with artless candour may 
lift a corner of the veil and disclose the 
ravishing beauty of the object behind. 
In the present case we were denied even 
that privilege. The Government have it 
in their power to consult or not to consult 

_ experts ks they please. I think it hardly 

‘possible that they have done so in the 
present instance. They can sign a treaty 
at any moment they please, and I have 
roticed, as a rather remarkable coinci- 
dence, that treaties have a habit of being 
signed a few days after the rising of 
the House of Commons. In that way 
immunity from Parliamentary criticism 
for at least six months is secured. 


Russian Convention. 


The Government of the day can also 
' announce the fact of the treaty in a manner 
to attract popular approval. That was 
done in the present case. The conclusion 
of the treaty was announced at the end of 
August, but it was not until 25th 
September that its actual terms were 
disclosed, whereupon many of those 
journalists and others who had com- 
|mitted themselves, perhaps, to a 
| premature acceptance of its details, found 
| themselves in a rather difficult position. 
All those advantages, whether designed 
‘or accidental, were enjoyed by the 
Government in the present case. 1 make 
no complaint of that. But in proportion 
| as this immense responsibility is vested 
|in the Government of the country, so 
must they expect to answer for the 
manner in which it is discharged. [am 
sure they would be the last to claim to 
escape criticism on the mere ground that 
we are dealing with a fait accompli. On 
the contrary, they will probably welcome 
the opportunity afforded by this dis- 
cussion of giving an explanation on many 
points which, because of the delay that 
has ensued; will have been all the more 
thought out and matured. 





May I begin by saying that I am con- 
fident that the majority of your Lord- 
ships will approve cordially of the general 
policy of understandings and _ alliances 
which has in recent years been substituted 
for the attitude of isolation—a splendid 
but sometimes precarious and _ possibly 
even dangerous isolation—in which this 
nation before stood? A great deal of 
the credit for that change is due to Lord 
Lansdowne; and we all know, or at 
least we dimlv apprehend, the part that 
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has been played in it by the influence 
and the political sagacity of the 
Sovereign. That the entente with France 
should be followed by an agreement with 
France’s principal ally is only a develop- 
ment of this policy on accepted lines. 
Further, I think there is no agreement 
that would generally be more acceptable 
to this House, or to the coufitry, than 
one with Russia. Though the political 
rivalry between the two countries has 
frequently taken the form of diplomatic 
conflicts and sometimes of actual collision 
during the past century, there is, I am 
convinced, no inherent or ineradicable 
antipathy or antagonism between the 
two Governments or the two peoples. 
In Central Asia, I can testify from my 
own experiences that the most har- 
monious relations are capable of existing 
between Russian and British officers on 
the frontier. Therefore, that this long 
feud which has been the source of so much 
anxiety, which has produced such inces- 
sant intrigues, and has involved such 
great expenditure to Russia, and perhaps 
still more to India, and to ourselves, 
should be composed is an end which all of 
us in this country must @ priori desire, and 


which would be still more acceptable to | 


the Indian Government, and the Indian 
peoples. 

I am sure the members of His Majesty’s 
Government will be the last to claim that 


an arrangement of this sort is any | 


monopoly or invention of their own. 
When I had the honour of serving Lord 
Salisbury at the Foreign Office ten years 
ago, he drew up a scheme for adjusting 
the relations between Russia and our- 
selves throughout Asia on a much wider 
basis even than this. The same idea, | 
happen to know, entered into the 


aspirations of Lord Lansdowne, the late | 


Secretary for Foreign Aflairs; and the 
Government of India were consulted in 


my day and replied in a favourable sense | 


about the conclusion of such an arrange- 
ment with Russia concerning Persia and 
Afghanistan. Therefore there is nothing 
in this policy to which we on this side of 
the House would be at all likely a@ priori 
to object. On the contrary, we should be 
the first to congratulate His Majesty’s 
Government if we were convinced that 
the arrangement they have made is of a | 
satisfactory nature, and is likely to be 
followed by an honourable and permanent 





peace. 
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There is one criticism which has been 
passed upon the Agreement from which I 
should like to dissociate myself. That is 
the view that no arrangement ought to 
have been concluded with Russia because 
it might have prejudiced the cause of 
constitutional reform in that country. 
I see no validity whatever in this 
plea. Indeed, I see no_ relevancy 
between the two propositions. His 
Majesty’s Government could only deal, 
as they did deal, with the accredited 
and established Government of the 
Russian Empire. There is no prospect 
of that ;Government being dislodged ; 
and it would appear to me to be not only 
false policy, but an almost gratuitous 
impertinence to decline to negotiate with 
that Government because a constitutional 
movement is proceeding in Russia with 
which a large number of people in this 
country find themselves in sympathy. 


Russian Convention. 


I now pass to a more detailed examina- 
tion of the Treaty itself, and here my 
remarks will be, perhaps, rather less 
favourable in character. I noticed that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer the other 
day asked us to look at this Treaty as a 
whole and not to be too critical about the 
details. That is all very well so far as it 
goes. Iam quite willing to accept and 
act upon the philosophy -— 





“ Give all thou canst. High Heaven rejects 
the lore 


Of nicely calculated less or more.” 


I am not at all disposed to approach the 
question in a bhuckstering spirit. But I 
venture to point out that this Treaty is 

not an offensive or defensive alliance be- * 
tween Great Britain and Russia. It is 
| not a general expression of harmonious or 
friendly relations between these two great 
Powers. It is a detailed arrangement of 
their specific interests, claims, and rights 
in three countries in Asia. If these 
arrangements are fair to both parties, if 
they contain the qualities of vitality and 
permanence, then we may expect this 
Treaty to produce the feelings and the 
attitude which His Majesty’s Government 
desire to create. But supposing it is 
shown that this bargain is doubtful in 


respect of Afghanistan, bad in respect of 


Tibet, and worse in respect of Persia, 


| then I think it would be impossible to 


argue that the whole result could be 
good. 
2M 2 
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For my part, I prefer to accept the 
position suggested by the Foreign Secre- 
tary in one of his speeches in the recess, 
when he asked us to regard this Agree- 
ment as a business transaction. But no 
body of men can be more familar than 
your Lordships with the fact that a busi- 
ness transaction must be regarded quite 
as much, if not more, in the light of the 
terms in which it is concluded as in the 
spirit and temper in which it is drawn 
up. The spirit and the temper may 
change as time goes on, but the written 
terms remain and survive. This Treaty 
attempts to compose and adjust the 
relations of Great Britain and Russia in 
respect of three Asiatic countries—Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Tibet—and I will deal 
with them in the order in which they 
occur in the Treaty itself. I only wish I 
had here a large map in which I could 
punctuate my arguments. This seems to 
me one of those occasions when one of 
the late Lord Salisbury’s large scale maps 
is required. In the absence of such, I 
had seriously thought of having pre- 
pared a small map and strewing it hither 
and thither over your Lordships’ benches ; 
but I was rather afraid that I might be held 
to blame for attempting to convert this 
august and sequestered Chamber into the 
semblance of a public meeting, and that it 
would be regarded as an act almost of 
impertinence on what is nearly my first 
appearance in your Lordships’ House. 


What was the situation in Persia with 
which His Majesty’s Government were 
called upon to deal? ‘The Persian king- 
dom is inhabited by a people possessing 
great quickness of intellect, capacity, 
and charm, who have preserved their 
national existence for centuries in spite 
of a government of which I cannot speak 
in complimentary terms. The survival 
of Persian independence has been largely 
assisted by the geographical situation of 
the country between the territories of 
two Great Powers, neither of which can 
afford to allow Persia to be overrun or 
absorbed by the other. Russian influence 
has come in from the north and north- 
west, impelled by that forward move- 
ment which has carried her over the 
greater part of the Asiatic continent. 
Great Britain, for her part, has been 
compelled to take an active con- 
cern in Persia, partly because it lay 
immediately beyond the outer frontiers 
of India, but even more because long 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
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before Russia had displayed an interest in 
the country, we had, by the enterprise 
of our merchants, by the aciivity of our 
commerce, acquired and developed a 
great position in the Persian Gulf and in 
the South of Persia. 


Russian Convention. 


How great that position was I was 
enabled to realise when I was permitted 
by the late Government to make an 
official tour to those waters in 1903. | 
found that in the Persian Gulf over 80 
per cent. of the trade and over 90 per 
cent. of the shipping were in British 
From the ports on the Gulf this 
British commerce was carried on mule 
back and by caravan into the interior. 
British influence extended, therefore, not 


| only over the waters of the Gulf, but 


over a great stretch of territory along 
the South of Persia all the way from 
Baluchistan on the east to the Tigris on 
the west ; and not only was this position 
unchallenged and supreme, but, I would 
point out as a matter of credit, that 
during the hundred years in which it 
had grown up it had never bven utilised to 
acquire any position of territorial aggran- 
disement by this country. 


The British ascendency in the South 
of Persia was balanced by a correspond- 
ing and, perhaps, an even greater Russian 
ascendency in the north, largely reinforced 
by the fact that the Russians have what 
we have not, great military forces lying 
behind a contiguous land frontier many 
hundred miles in length. Russian 
influence came down from her frontier 
towards the centre of the country ; and 
there we can point to the limits where the 
two spheres of influence joined. There was 
no gap whatever between them except 
such as was created by the great sand 
deserts which stretch across the heart of 
Persia, and form a _ natural division 
between the two spheres upon which I 
regret that more attention was not 
bestowed by His Majesty’s Government 
in this arrangement. 


Now, what happened when this Agree- 
ment was concluded? His Majesty's 
Government, after repeating with Russia 
the exchange of formal assurances as to 
the integrity and independence of 
Persia, proceeded to the creation of 
certain zones in that country, and 
they rather rashly stated in the preamble 
the principles upon which they intended 
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to act. I hope your Lordships will per- 
mit me to read the words— 

“Considering that each of them has, for 
geographical and economical reasons, a special 
interest in the maintenance of peace and order 
in certain provinces of Persia adjoining, or in 
the neighbourhood of, the Russian frontier on 
the other hand, and the frontiers of Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan on the other.” 

In ostensible pursuit of these principles 
His Majesty's Government then pro- 
ceeded to trace three spheres in Persia. 
The first was the Russian sphere in the 


north in which we engaged not to seek | : : ; - di 
for ourselves, and not to support in| Not satisfied with this, His Majesty’s 
favour of British subjects or in favour of | nave 
| and deflected it still further to the south- 


subjects of third Powers, any concessions 
of a political or commercial nature. The 
second consisted of the British sphere, in 
respect of which Russia entered into 
similar engagements; and the third 
sphere, or neutral zone, practically covered 
the whole of the rest of the country. 


May I ask your attention to each of 
these spheres in the order in which I 
have enumerated them? First, as 
regards the Russian sphere, let it be 
remembered that on the principles laid 


hood of the Russian frontier. Those 


absence of the map—Azerbijan, Ghilan, 
and Khorasan in the extreme north. 
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the Russian sphere and deflected it 
still further to the south so as to 
enable it to include Ispahan, the old 
capital of Persia, which is situated about 
midway between the Caspian Sea and 
the Gulf. In Ispahan, when I was in 
Persia a few years ago, Russian interests 
and trade could scarcely have been said to 
have acquired any prominent part at all, 
while, on the contrary, during the last 
100 years we have there built up a posi- 
tion of assured and conspicuous pre- 
dominance. Nevertheless, Ispahan is gone. 


Russian Convention. 


Government have then taken the line 


east so as to include the Persian city of 


| Yezd. Now there is not, and never has 


been, any conceivable Russian interest in 
Yezd ; that is a place where we have for 
years had a British Indian colony estab- 
lished in connection with the Persian 
community of Parsees, who are the 
parents of that famous and intelligent 


| community that has risen to a position of 


Nevertheless, His Majesty’s Government | 
have thrown into the Russian sphere the | 
province of Mazanderan, south of the | 


Caspian Sea, which can only be described 
as adjoining the Russian frontier on the 
hypothesis that the Caspian Sea is a 
Russian possession and a Russian frontier. 
Then, if we turn to the western side of 
this sphere of influence, we find that the 
line of the Russian sphere has been 
drawn down to the border between 


Turkey and Persia to a spot in the) 


neighbourhood of Baghdad on the main 
line of commerce between Baghdad and 
Teheran, Kasr-i-Shirin, a spot not 
less than 400 miles distant from the 
nearest point on the Russian frontier. 
That is throwing into the Russian sphere 
the entire province of Persian Kurdistan, 
Ardelan, and the Kermanshah district, 
and, what is perhaps more serious still, 
the important British trade route that 
runs from Baghdad via Khbanikin and 
Kermanshah to Teheran. 


Not content with this, His Majesty’s 
Government have then taken the line of 


provinces are—and here I regret the | Sphere slopes away to 


so much affluence and distinction in 
Bombay. Yezd, in spite of those condi- 


| tions, has been included in the Russian 


down this should have consisted of the | sphere. 


provinces adjoining or in the neighbour- | 


From that point the line of the Russian 
the Afghan 
frontier. 1 would ask your Lordships to 
observe, as the point of this argument, 
that the Russian sphere as I have 
described it does not accord with the 
preamble of the Treaty, because the 
greater part of it is not adjoining or 


| neighbouring to the Russian frontier ; 





‘and Russian predominance in it cannot 


be justified on economic, any more than 
on geographical, grounds, because in the 
greater part of it that predominance does 
not exist. Out of the twelve cities of Persia 
containing a population of more than 
30,000 inhabitants, no fewer than eleven 
are included in the Russian sphere, and 
these eleven contain the capital Teheran, 
with all the possibilities of diplomatic and 
commercial pressure in the future which 
that position affords. With that posi- 
tion of affairs I confess I look with some 
apprehension to the future that is likely 
to await the few British commercial or 
economic institutions or concessions that 
we still enjoy in the capital of the Persian 
kingdom. 


Then out of the eleven trade routes 
by which foreign commerce enters 
Persia, as many as seven are placed in 
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the Russian sphere ; and these include 
the trade route to which I referred just 
now, which enters Persia on the western 
side from the direction of Baghdad, and by 
which the whole of the heavy articles of 
commerce whether from England or India 
incapable of entering the country on 
mule-back from the south—because of 
the precipitous ridges they have to cross 
—has hitherto been brought up the 
waters of the Persian Gulf and up the 
Tigris to Baghdad, and then across the 
mountains into Persia. When I was in 
Persia the value of the British trade on 
this route amounted to £1,000,000 a year, 
and at present it is not much less than 
£750,000. Yet the whole of that trade 
route has been handed over to the 
Russian sphere. This short description 


is, I think, sufficient to show that the | 


Russian sphere contains all that is best 


in Persia, all the principal centres of | 
trade, all the main sources of political | 
or commercial influence, and in the) 


whole of this sphere, so long as this 
Treaty continues, we are debarred from 
seeking to procure political or commercial 
concessions. 


I remember that the Foreign Secretary | 
made a speech at Berwick in the recess | 


in which he said— 


“We have safeguarded the Indian frontier | 
without foregoing commercial prospects in any | 


part of Persia where we had any.” 


If that is the degree of knowledge 
possessed by the advisers of the Secre- 
tary of State, I am not surprised at the 
sacrifices which appear to me to have 
been made. But, even so, I think we 
should have been content if a similar 
elasticity of interpretation had been 
applied to the construction of the British 
sphere, at least where the Russian sphere 
ended, brought down, as it has been, to 
the heart of the country. There we 
might have expected the British sphere 
to begin, the more so in consequence of 
the conditions of predominance I have 
described in the southern part of the 
country. Every argument that could be 
used for bringing the Russian sphere 
down to Kasr-i-Shirin, or Ispahan, or 
Yezd could equally and even more 
strongly be adduced for bringing the 
British sphere up to those points. 


In the south-west of Persia your Lord- 
ships may have heard of the Karun 
River. Many years ago Sir H. Drum- 
mond Wolff procured amid a great 


{LORDS} 
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flourish of trumpets the concession of the 
navigation of that river for British 
enterprise as a set-off to a Russian political 
concession in the north. A little further 
to the east is the Persian port of Bushire, 
where for 150 years we have had a factory, 
and where for 100 years we have hada 
British Consul-General and _ Resident 
who is almost the uncrowned King of the 
Persian Gulf. From Bushire starts the 
main line of commercial entry into 
Persia from the south—a line which 
goes up country from Shiraz to Ispahan, 
and at Shiraz we have his summer 
| quarters. Yet, though in the whole of 
|this sphere the evidences of British 
| commercial supremacy are unquestionable, 
'the entire region has been excluded 
from British influence. In future we are 
to have no greater rights there than are 
| enjoyed by Germany, or even by Russia 
herself. What ought to have been, 
according to all the arguments used in 
| this treaty, a British sphere, has been 
converted into a sort of Tom Tiddler’s 
| ground upon which the nations of Europe 
will fight out their commercial battles in 
future. Russia is left secure in her 
position of ascendency in the north, but 
in the south, where, as a result of all 
| this labour, this expenditure, these dis- 
interested sacrifices, we have acquired the 
position which I have described, we are 
_no better off than the latest new-comer in 
|the country. It may be that the noble 
Lord who speaks for the Government in 
|this House will be able to give some 
explanation of this part of the Agree- 
/ment; but I can only say that it appears 
'to me to involve an almost inexplicable 
sacrifice of British interests in that part 


| of Persia. 


Russian Convention. 





| I now pass to the British sphere. This 
|is drawn under the Agreement from an 
arbitrary point on the Afghan frontier 
| through the Persian town of Kerman, to 
the port on the Persian Gulf of Bandar 
|Abbas. If the justification for these 
| arrangements is that they are intended 
'to protect the frontiers of the two 
Powers, how is it that a section of the 
Afghan frontier on the extreme north- 
west, from Zulfikar, where the Russian 
frontier joins the Afghan, down to the 
point at which the British sphere starts, 
has been left out of the Agreement ? The 
omission of that piece of frontier from 
the Agreement is likely to be attended 
with rather inconvenient consequences 





Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
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in the future. The British sphere con- 
tains only one city of any size—Kerman 
—against eleven within the Russian 
sphere; and only one trade route as 
against seven. It is a sphere of no com- 
mercial or economic importance whatso- 
ever. It is inhabited, where it is in- 
habited at all, by a sparse and, in the 
main, a nomadic population; it is only 
one-half the size of the Russian sphere, 
and the greater part of it consists of what 
the late Lord Salisbury used wittily to 
describe as “very light soil.” 


All the reasons that have been alleged 
for extending and stretching the Russian 
sphere down into the heart of the country 
have here been ignored, and the only con- 
siderations advanced by His Majesty’s 
Government are those of a strategical 


nature. They tell us that by the creation of | 


the British sphere they have protected an 
exposed corner of our Indian Empire in 
the neighbourhood of Seistan. I do not 
object to that claim at all. I should be the 
last to minimise its importance, because I 
believe I was one of the first to draw 
attention in my writings on Persia many 
years ago to the strategical importance 
of Seistan. I am sure we are glad that 
that aspect of the case has been so satis- 
factorily considered by His Majesty’s 
Government ; but, while keeping a very 


open eye to that peril, it seems to me_ 


that they have applied the telescope to 
their blind eye with respect to the 
remaining British interests in the whole 
of the rest of Persia. As regards strategy, 
the Government would be mistaken if 
they thought our strategical interests in 
Persia were confined to a_ particular 
corner of Beluchistan. Any railway ad- 
vance either to the Beluch frontier or 
beyond it into India is almost a physical 
impossibility and your Lordships have only 
to read the weighty and conclusive argu- 
ment that was drawn up by that eminent 
authority Captain Mahan to know that 
the real strategical danger to India on the 
Persian side lies from the direction of the 
Persian Gulf. But putting that by, I 
submit to your Lordships that our in- 
terests in Persia are not strategical either 
alone or mainly. The whole of my argu- 
ment would be worth nothing, and the 
whole history of the past 100 years 
might not have been, if it were 
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Russian Convention. 


‘not clearly established that we have 
great commercial, political, econo- 
‘mic, and telegraphic interests in all 
| parts of Persia, but particularly in the 
| south. In the case of Russia, the whole 
_of these considerations in drawing up the 
Russian sphere have been borne in mind, 
and have been used to justify an ex- 
‘tension of influence which the most 
ardent sympathiser with Russia can 
scarcely have dreamed of in his wildest 
‘hopes. In the case of the British sphere, 
| they have all been ignored, and for the 
security of a portion of the British 
border—not unimportant in itself—it 
seems to me that we have sacrificed our 
commercial and political position, or at 
least have jeopardised that position over 
the greater part of Persia. 


I am now brought to a consideration of 
the Persian Gulf. Your Lordships are no 
' doubt familiar with the fact that there is 

scarcely any page of British history which 
can be read with greater pride and satis- 
faction by Englishmen than that which 
records our relations with the Persian 
Gulf. By the most disinterested efforts, 
by immense expenditure spread over 
more than 100 years, we have pacified the 
waters of that sea; we have sounded and 
buoyed the channels, and laid down the 
telegraph cables by which the news of this 
debate will be conveyed this evening to 
India or the Colonies beyond. We have 
‘enabled Persian authority to establish 
itself on the northern littoral of the Gulf. 
We have built up a large trade for our- 
selves, and we have made a secure path- 
way for the commerce of other nations. 
If there is a part ot Persia where our 
interests, accordingly, might have been 
expected to be recognised in this docu- 
ment, it should have been in the Persian 
Gulf. But there is no mention of the 
Persian Gulf whatever in the body 
of this Agreement. It is true that 
prefixed to the Agreement is a letter, 
issued by the Foreign Office, in 
which His Majesty’s Government draw 
attention to previous declarations of 
British policy and reaffirm the im- 
portance of maintaining British influence 
in the Persian Gulf, the most significant 
of those declarations having been, as 
_your Lordships know very well, the 
| famous statement by Lord Lansdowne 
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in this House in May, 1903. It is said 
in this letter that the Russian Govern- 
ment in the course of the negotiations 
explicitly stated that they do not deny 
the special interests of Great Britain in 
the Persian Gulf, a statement of which 


His Majesty’s Government have taken | 


formal note. 


I cannot help asking the question— 
If that assurance was given by the 
Russian Government, why was it not 
stated in a letter of the Russian Minister, 
above his own signature and in his own 
name? Is it not a remarkable thing 
that it should only appear second-hand 
as a quotation in a letter from our 
Foreign Secretary in this country ? 
One of the main reasons for which we are 
invited to welcome this Treaty is this, 
that. Russian declarations, which have 
hitherto only been recorded in the privacy 
of diplomatic intercourse, are here, for 
the first time, written down in black and 
white. We are told that immense im- 
portance attaches to the doctrine, litera 
scripta manet. I do not think that 
argument is very complimentary to the 
Russian Government, because it implies 


that a spoken assurance is of less validity | 


than a written assurance. It is, there- 
fore, not an argument which I would 
myself employ ; but as it is employed by 
others, I am compelled to ask, Where is 
the litera scripta about the Persian Gulf ? 
Why does it not appear in the Agree- 
ment ? Why, instead of the Litera scripta, 
are we only given a quotation from what 
the Russian Minister is said to have said 
to our Secretary of State? 


I think I might go a little further and 
ask, Why is the assurance given by 
Russia about the Persian Gulf not 
included in the body of the Treaty ? It 
is only fair to note the two-fold explana- 
tion given by the Government. They 
say, in the first place, that the Gulf does 
not touch the Russian or the British 
frontier, and that, therefore, there is no 
occasion to allude to it. But the Gulf 
touches the British frontier just as much 
as the greater part of the Russian sphere, 
of which I have spoken, touches the 
Russian frontier, and rather more closely 
if it is a question of mileage. Moreover, 
it is impossible to use this plea seriously, 
because if you advance a little further 
into the study of these documents you 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
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| find that His Majesty’s Government have 

not been averse from concluding agree- 

'ments with Russia about Tibet, which, 

' at no point, touches the Russian frontier, 

| Therefore, I think that that plea has only 
to be stated to be dismissed. 


The second defence of His Majesty’s 
/Government is that the Gulf is only 
| partly in Persian territory. I am not 
an international lawyer, but I suppose 
‘that the reference is to those parts of 
the Persian Gulf which are in the terri- 
torial waters of Persia and to the Islands 
strewn about the Gulf which belong to 
-her. I think if British influence had 
| been admitted in those regions we should 
‘have been quite content. On the 
/southern shores of the Gulf we have 
treaties with the Arab states which are 
quite sufficient for our purpose, and in 
the rest of the Gulf we are content to trust 
to His Majesty’s ships; but even this 
limited agreement about the Persian 
waters of the Gulf is not included in the 
arrangement, and I can only conclude 
that the omission of any reference to the 
| Persian Gulf in the body of the Treaty 
is one of its most unfortunate features. 


If, however, all these concessions, great 
and notable as they are, of which I have 
spoken, were certain or were likely to be 
attended by the consequences named 
in the preamble—that they would 
| prevent all causes of misunderstanding 

in the future—I think we should 
accept them with less misgivings. 
But what is almost certain to happen 
in the future? The Russian Govern- 
ment, after recovering its political equili- 
'brium and momentum, will naturally 
devote itself by the use of all its energies 
and its great means to the exploitation 
of those regions of Persia which have 
been assigned to it as its sphere under 
this Agreement. Presently, probably at 
/no great distance of time, the Russian 
railways will be brought down to Ispahan 
/and Yezd, and if then Russian subjects 
'go to the Persian Government with an 
| appeal for their extension even to the 
Gulf, under the terms of this Agreement 
| we are debarred from opposing. There- 
| fore, it is perfectly certain that we must 
expect the Russian system of railways 
connected with the Russian base, to be 
| extended right through the heart of the 


‘country, not merely to Ispahan and 
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Yezd, but to the Gulf. When that con- 
summation happens, where will British 
ascendency in Southern Persia or the 
Persian Gulf be? I feel almost tempted 
to ask where will Persian independence 
be then. When that day arrives and 
the historian of the future is concerned 
to determine the moment at which that 
future was fixed, he will have no alter- 
native but to attribute it to the conclusion 
of this Agreement. 


There is one’ other point to which, 
before I leave the subject of Persia, I 
must allude. I wonder whether the 
spokesman of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will be in a position to give us in- 
formation as to the effect this Agreement 
has produced upon the Persians them- 
selves. I am almost astounded at the 
coolness, I might even say the effrontery, 
with which the British Government 
is in the habit of parcelling out the 
territory of Powers whose independ- 
ence and integrity it assures them at 
the same time it has no other intention 
than to preserve, and only informs the 
Power concerned of the arrangement 
that has been made after the agreement 
has been concluded. I have no means 
first hand of ascertaining what the im- 
pressions of the Persians are about this 
Agreement ; but, from the information 
of friends who have, I should think their 


feelings must be of a somewhat dis- 
quieting nature. Asiatics find some 


difficulty in distinguishing between geo- 
graphical and economic spheres and 
political spheres. They have seen one 
develop into the other with suspicious 
and almost unbroken regularity; and 
I doubt very much if the average Persian 
would, in consequence of this Treaty, 
look with any greater confidence upon the 
future of his country than he did before. 


There is another aspect to which, quite 
briefly and with great seriousness, I 
would like to ask your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. I think His Majesty’s Government, 
or any Government of this country, ought 
to proceed very warily in dealing with the 
territory or the future of Mahomedan 
countries. The British Sovereign is the 
tuler of the second largest Mahomedan 
population in the world. It is one of the 
most valuable and loyal elements, and 
one of the most solid assets, in the fabric 
of the British Empire. I am not certain 
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that we have been altogether happy in 
recent years in our dealings with Mussvul- 
man countries. I do not feel sure that 
| Morocco has any great cause to be 
| grateful to us for our action on her behalf. 
| However that may be, I do venture to 
say that it ought to be one of the cardinal 
| features of our policy, wholly irrespective 
| of party, to avoid any attitude or any 
| policy which would be capable of arousing 
| the suspicion that we were in the least 
| degree indifferent to the interests or care- 
less about the future of Mahomedan 
countries or institutions. 


Russian Convention. 


| There is one defence of this Agreement 
| with regard to Persia to which I am 
bound in fairness to refer. We are told 
that its great justification has been that 
the Russian Government has refrained 
from intervening in the troubled state of 
affairs in that unfortunate country. [| 
am not at all clear that it is due to this 
treaty that that abstention has taken 
place ; nor am I confident that, should 
the trouble develop further, that absten- 
tion will be capable of being maintained. 
But I think the real answer to this plea 
is contained in the pledges of the Russian 
Government in regard to the integrity 
and independence of Persia—pledges not 
contained for the first time in this treaty, 
but repeated no fewer than five times in 
the last seventy years. They are pledges 
to which I myself attach so much impor- 
tance that I do not think they can have 
acquired any superior validity by being 
included in this written arrangement. 
I am sorry not to have been able to speak 
about the Persian aspect of this case in 
more favourable terms. But I have been 
reluctantly driven to the conclusion that, 
whatever may be the ultimate effects pro- 
duced, we have thrown away to a large 
extent the efforts of our diplomacy and 
of our trade for more than a century ; 
and I do not feel at all sure that this 
treaty, in its Persian aspect, will conduce 
either to the security of India, to the 
independence of Persia, or to the peace 
of Asia. 


As regards Afghanistan, the preamble 
inserted by His Majesty’s advisers is 
quite admirable. Their object is 

“to ensure perfect security on the respective: 
frontiers of Russia and Great Britain im 
Central Asia, and to maintain in those regions. 
solid and lasting peace.” 
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Your Lordships will be aware that 
Afghanistan does not enjoy the same 
degree of political independence as the 
kingdom of Persia. For the best part 
of a half a century the Afghan ruler has 
engaged to conduct his foreign relations 
only through Great Britain—to have 
no foreign relations except with Great 
Britain—and in consequence he has 
received an ample subsidy from the 
Government of India. Therefore it is 
not possible to argue that Russia has 
ever enjoyed or does now enjoy a position 
of equality with ourselves in Afghanistan. 
On the contrary, we have acquired and 
have enjoyed a position of political pre- 
dominance there quite as great as, 
indeed greater than, any that can be 
claimed by Russia in those provinces of 
Persia to which I have already referred. 


In the case of Afghanistan, therefore,we 
might expect that concessions, if made, 
would not, at any rate, emanate from us. 
What are the contributions made by 
the two Powers to this new Agreement 
with regard to Afghanistan ? The British 
Government engages not to change the 
political status of Afghanistan; not to 
annex or occupy any portion of the 
country ; and not to interfere in its inter- 
nal administration. These three engage- 
ments correctly represent the spirit of 
British policy in Afghanistan for many 
years; and if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment thought it desirable to embody 
them in a definite diplomatic Agreement, 
no one has any right to cavil. Then 
there is this fourth engagement—that 
the British Government will exercise 
their influence in Afghanistan only in a 
pacific sense, and will not themselves 
take, nor encourage Afghanistan to 
take, any measures threatening Russia. 
That too, represents the spirit of our 
policy. I do not believe that any Govern- 
nment has existed in this country for 
the last twenty-five years, or that any 
Government will ever exist again, which 
would contemplate marching through 
Afghanistan and using Afghan territory 
as a jumping-off place for an attack 
upon Russian possessions in Central Asia. 
I should regard any such proceeding as a 
wild and demented act. So far so good, 
although the inclusion of this provision 
here seems to give to Russia for the first 
time the right to have a voice in our 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
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arrangements with the Ameer of Afghani- 
stan which may be fraught with some 
inconvenience in the future. 


Russian Convention. 


Apart from that, there is an ambiguity 
in this clause to which I should like to 
draw attention. Your Lordships will 
remember that the frontier of Afghanistan 
between Persia and the Oxus was drawn 
up and delimited by the British and 
Russian Governments in the years 1885 
and 1886, and it is recorded in a treaty 
between the two Powers. In other 
words, both Powers have pledged them- 
selves to the observance of that frontier. 
We are bound by the most solemn 
obligations to the Ameer of Afghanistan 
to defend it, if attacked; and it may 
be regarded, therefore, as the outer 
frontier of the British Empire. When then 
we pledge ourselves never to take our- 
selves, nor to allow Afghanistan to 
take, any action of a threatening or 
hostile character across that frontier, 
may I ask why it is that the Russian 
Government has not given a_ similar 
pledge in connection with this matter ? 


Along the whole northern frontier 
of Afghanistan there are Russian posi- 
tions, Russan forts, and Russian tro ps, 
and even their railways are stored there 
for extension to Herat. If this treaty 
is going to be a solid guarantee for the 
peace of Asia, might we not expect that 
while we gave these pledges Russia 
would have assured us that these pre- 
parations would be desisted from or 
abandoned ? But there is not a word 
as to that. Supposing the worst should 
happen. Supposing at any time a violent 
infringement of this frontier which we 
have demarcated and guaranteed should 
take place. Supposing another Penjdeh 
incident should occur. How are we 
to reconcile our obligation to the Ameer 
of Afghanistan to defend his frontier 
with the obligation that we have as- 
sumed in this Treaty not to take or to 
encourage Afghanistan to take any 
measures threatening Russia ? That is 
a position that I earnestly hope may 
never arise, but in discussing this Treaty 
we have to look at possibilities, and the 
possibility in this case is one, I think, 
of a very serious character. So much 
for our engagements with regard to 
Afghanistan. 
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In reply, the Russian Government 
have given two declarations, the second 
of which flows from the first. In the 
first place, they declare that they recog- 
nise Afghanistan as outside the sphere 
of Russian influence, and they engage 
that all their political relations with 
Afghanistan shall be conducted through 
the intermediary of His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government; and, secondly, 
they engage not to send any agents into 
Afghanistan. I have often had occasion 
in writing and talking about Central 
Asian affairs, to deplore the general 
lack of knowledge that prevails on this 
subject inthis country. But ifanywhere 
sich an ignorance did not exist, I should 
hive thought it would be in reference 
to Afghanistan and our engagements 
with Afghanistan. Yet I have seen 
in many quarters, and even in that) 
sine and well-informed organ the West- | 
minster Gazette, this defence of these | 
provisions— 

“At the same time, we get also what we have | 
never been able to obtain before, a solemn 
recognition on Russia’s part that Afghanistan 
lies outside her sphere of influence, and a 
promise to conduct all political relations with 
Afghanistan exclusively through the British 
Government.” 


| 

Now, if this were a concession given for | 
the first time it would be very valuable, | 
it might even be a quid pro quo for the | 
concessions which we ourselves have made. | 
But your Lordships are probably aware | 
that this engagement, given by Russia | 
for the first time in the year 1869, has | 
been repeated by her totidem verbis in 
1874, 1876, 1877, 1878, 1882, 1884, 1885, 
1887, 1888, and 1900. I am not aware 
that it gains in validity by being repeated 
for the twelfth time. But, however that | 
may be, to claim it as a concession—to | 
regard it as a quid pro quo—is clearly out 
of the question. 


| 


On the other hand, three definite con- 
cessions have been made by us in this 
arrangement. In the first place, Russian 
and Afghan frontier officials are to be 
permitted to hold direct relations in the 
future on local and non-political questions. 
Well, the result of that experiment de- 
pends largely upon the manner in which 
those terms are interpreted. My ex- 
perience is that all frontier questions 
either begin by being or end by being 
Political questions. And how are we 
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to know, several hundred miles away, 
what is the particular character of the 
discussion that is going on between the 
Russian and the Afghan frontier officials ? 
When I was in India the late Ameer of 
Afghanistan sent to me a letter from a 
Russian frontier official to one of his 
officers, affecting to relate to local and 
non-political matters. The space occu- 
pied by them in the document was very 
small, but there were some pointed 
allusions to the Boer war, which was at 
that time proceeding, in a manner not 
altogether favourable to British interests. 
I hope that such will not be the character 
of the conversations or correspondence 
that may take place in the future. 


Russian Conwention. 








But the most remarkable feature 
about this provision is this, that, whilé 
we concede to Russia these relations be- 
tween their frontier officials and the 
Afghan frontier officials, we do not enjoy 
them on our own borders. Here we are 
committing the Ameer, apparently with- 
out consultation with him, and so far 
without his consent, to setting up a 


| system on his Russian frontier which does 


not exist on our own. No one knows 
better than the noble Lord (Lord 
Elgin) that one of the main diffi- 
culties of the Indian Government is in 
endeavouring to settle matters on the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan 
The difficulty arises in the main from 
the fact that the Ameer will not allow 
his local officials to communicate with 
ours. It seems to me, therefore, that 
instead of committing him to an arrange- 
ment of this sort with Russia it would 
have been rather more appropriate to 
induce him, in the first place, to make 
a similar arrangement with ourselves. 


The second concession we have made 
is the admission of commercial agents in 
the future. I hope His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will give some explanation as 
to this. It is a little difficult to reconcile 
the article in the Treaty in which Russia 
engages not to send any agents into 
Afghanistan with the clause to which 
I am now referring. And I am a little 
afraid as to the manner in which the com- 
mercial agents may act. Perhaps His 
Majesty’s Government will be willing 
to tell us where it is contemplated that 
they will be—whether they will be on 
the frontier or whether they will be sent 
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to other parts of the country. No one 
knows better than the Government 
themselves that commerce and politics 
are very much apt to overlap in Central 
Asia, and that a commercial agent is 
inclined to forget his commerce and to 
remember that he is only an agent. 


The third concession that we have 
made to Russia is equality of commerical 
opportunity. Surely this is @ part of 
the internal administration of the Ameer 
of Afghanistan with which we have 
pledged ourselves not to interfere. I 
should have thought that it was hardly 
for us to make promises as to his commer- 
cialor tariff system—at any rate, without 
previous consultation with him. But 
supposing the Ameer to agree, as I hope 
that he may, may I ask why reciprocal 
concessions have not been made to us in 
the Russian territories in Central Asia ? 
If we are to open to the Russians the 
markets of Afghanistan, why are they 
not opening to us the markets of the 
Russian Khanates of Khiva and Bokhara ? 
For years we have been trying to obtain 
commercial agents in those cities. Surely 
if we make this very substantial conces- 
sion to Russia in Afghanistan the least 
we should expect is a similar concession to 
ourselves in the Russian Protectorates in 
Asia. 


Then there comes the question of the 
assent of the Ameer. That, of course, 
is a very serious matter. This treaty 
was concluded in August last. Six 
months have since elapsed, and the 
Leader of the House told us the other day 
that the assent of his Highness has not 
yet been received. He attributed this 
to the customary slowness of Orientals. 
I hope that that may be the case. But, 


surely, instead of making this Agreement, | 


assuming the consent of the Ameer, and 
waiting to acquire it, the more prudent 
course would have been to consult the 


in advance. All last winter, we read in 
the papers with great gratification, his 


great reception there, and his sentiments 
were of a most friendly description. 
Surely, there could not have been a better 
opportunity of discussing with him these 
matters than was afforded then; and 
the whole of this delay might have been 
avioded if that had been done. I hope 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 


{LORDS} 





| the British border. 
' ment have had close contact—sometimes 
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for the sake of the Agreement that there 
may be no trouble about the assent of 
the Ameer. But I need hardly say that, 
if he withheld his assent, a situation of 
the greatest inconvenience and anxiety 
would be created. I shall now pass from 
the question of Afghanistan. Summing 
up the situation there we appear to 
me, so far as I can see, to have 
obtained nothing in return for very sub- 
stantial concessions. Afghanistan still 
remains protected by exactly the same 
pledges as before, with the difference that 
they are now embodied in a treaty. 
Meanwhile we have tied our hands and 
the hands of the Ameer by a number of 
engagements which may possibly be a 
source of some anxiety in the future. 


I pass, in conclusion, to the subject 
of Tibet, and here I venture to say, the 
treaty stands in extreme need of ex- 
planation and defence. I certainly will 
not presume to inflict upon your Lord- 
ships on the present occasion a discussion 
of the Tibetan policy either of the late 
or of the present Government. Possibly 
another occasion may occur to do that. 
I am quite content to take the operation 
of this treaty upon Tibet as it stood 
when His Majesty's Government  as- 
sumed power. You are doubtless fami- 
liar with the general facts as regards 
Tibet. Tibet is a country which stretches 
for many hundreds of miles alongside 
and outside of the northern frontier of 
India. Its capital, Lhasa, is less than 
200 miles from the nearest point of 
The Indian Govern- 


friendly, sometimes the reverse—with 
the Government of Tibet for the best 
part of 150 years. We have made 
treaties with them. A substantial trade 
has grown up between the two countries, 
and every geographical and economic 


reason that could be or has been alleged 

; : ‘in earlier parts of this treaty for the 
Ameer and to have obtained his assent | predominance of Russian influence in 
other parts of Asia could be advanced, 


i : : : | wit h stronger force, for British 
Highness was in India, and met with a | with muc a ~~ 


predominance in Tibet. 


Quite lately we were called upon to 
vindicate our rights and our interests 
there at considerabie expense, but with 
entire success; and we secured a treaty 
which gave us the legitimate fruits of 
that undertaking. Under this treaty 
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friendly relations were gradually growing | 
up between the people and the authorities | 
of Southern Tibet and ourselves; and | 
we had thoroughly convinced them of 
our intention not to interfere at all 
with the administration of their country, | 
and gradually we were breaking down 
the wall of suspicion and distrust that 
has hitherto severed those two countries 
and peoples. That was our position 
in relation to Tibet when His Majesty’ 8 
Government assumed office. 


The Anglo- 


RS 


Now what is the Russian position ? 
The nearest point of the Russian frontier 
to the capital of Tibet, Lhasa, is 1,700 
miles distant. The Russian frontier 
is at no point contiguous with the 
Tibetan frontier. On the north the strip 
of Mongolia, 400 miles in width, extends 
between. Russia, so far as I know, has 
invested no money, acquired no stake 
in Tibet; and according to all the argu- 
ments which we have been considering 
in the earlier part of this discussion, 
she has nothing to do with Tibet at all. 
I hope you will not believe that this is 
merely my own contention or my own 
narrow view of the case. It has been 
expressly : admitted by the Russian 
Government themselves. Only as_ re- 
cently as 11th April, 1903, the Russian 
Ambassador told Lord Lansdowne that 
Tibet was in any contingency outside 
the sphere of Russian policy. And yet 
in the face of this agreement, surely of 
a most explicit and categorical nature, 
His Majesty’s Government in this treaty 
have conceded equal rights and interests 
to Russia in Tibet with ourselves, and 
have exchanged assurances with them 
based upon the assumption of equality. 


His Majesty’s Government have even 
consented in an annex to this treaty 
to consult the Russian Government 
about the manner in which we are to 
carry out one of our own treaty obliga- 
tions with the Tibetan Government with 


respect to the evacuation of the Chumbi | 


Valley. The Chumbi Valley is a small 
tongue of territory stretching down 
into the British border 2,000 miles 


distant from the nearest point of the | 


Russian frontier, which we have tem- 
porarily occupied as a guarantee for 
the fulfilment of their obligations by 
the Tibetan Government. I confess I | 
do not know what Russia has to do | 
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with the Chumbi Valley or with our 
engagements relating thereto with the 
Tibetan Government. I have referred 


Russian Convention. 


to the Persian part of this treaty as 


involving great sacrifices. The Tibetan 
part appears to me to involve an abso- 
iute surrender; and really this particular 
annex as regards the Chumbi Valley, 
unless it is capable of explanation, seems 
to me to be almost a humiliation. 


There is only one other point which 
I wish to touch. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment claim this treaty to be one leading 
up to a solid and lasting peace. If that 
be so, surely the first object should be 
to exclude any possible sources of future 
dissension. You all probably know that 
one of the main sources of the mischief 
a few years ago was the presence in 
Lhasa of a Russian Buddhist subject 
named Dorjieff, who was the evil genius 
of the Dalai Lama, who led him to believe 
that he would be assisted by Russia, and 
who was largely responsible for the war 
that ensued. Surely in any agreement 
for the future the presence of such persons 
ought not to be expressly encouraged. 
And yet we find an article introduced 
into this treaty by which Buddhist 
subjects of Great Britain or Russia may 
enter into direct relations on strictly 
religious matters with the Dulai Lama 
and other representatives of Buddhism 
in Tibet. This, of course, means a 
passport for the return of this man 
Dorjieff to the country. And, really, 
in the future, when the Russian and 
Afghan officials are discussing local and 
non-political matters on the Afghan 
frontier, and when Dorjieff is discussing 
strictly religious questions with the 
Dalai Lama of Tibet at Lhasa, I should 
almost wish to possess the magic carpet 
in order to transport myself to that 
country, and be present for a short time 
at those deliberations. 


| As regards Tibet then, every evidence 
pointed to the growth of friendly and 
|intimate relations between the Tibetans 
| and ourselves, and to the establishment 
‘of British- predominance in Tibet as 
assured and as well justified as Russian 
_ predominance in those regions adjoining 
‘the Persian frontier to which I have 
| before alluded. And yet we have, it 
| seems to me, thrown all these advantages 
lightly away and have admitted the 
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right of Russia to have a voice in anything 
we may do in the future as regards Tibet. 


I am glad to bring these observations 
to an end, and I am sorry to have de- 
tained your Lordships so long; but I 
am sure your Lordships will allow that 
some lengthened exposition has been 
necessary in the treatment of a subject 
as important as this. For my own part, 
I regard this treaty as the most far- 
reaching, the most important treaty 
that has been concluded by the British 
Government during the past fifty years. 
It must profoundly affect the future of 
three Asiatic countries. It must leave 
an indelible mark, let us hope for good, 
on the relations between Great Britain 
and Russia, and it must exercise an al- 
most inexpressible influence upon the 
future of the British dominion in Asia, 


a problem which, I think, with the most | 


intense conviction of which I am cap- 
able, is the most momentous which can 
come before the minds of British states- 
men. 


turn aside for one afternoon to the 
contemplation of this subject and if, 
even for the space of an hour and a 
quarter, I have troubled your Lordships 
with what is, in reality, the condensed 
result of the studies and the travels of 
more than twenty years. I wish that 
my own impressions of the treaty, point 
by point, could have been more favour- 
able than they have been ; but I cannot 
honestly say to your Lordships that that 
is a fair bargain which I hold to be 
unequal and unfair. No one would be 
better pleased than myself if the noble 
Lord opposite is enabled to give ex- 
planations that may remove many of 
the apprehensions I have suggested ; 
still more, if the concessions which I 
have described, and which appear to me 
so excessive, turn out to have been well 
and profitably made and if we find that 
in giving much, we have gained more. 
And I am sure that there is no body of 
men in the United Kingdom who would 
be more anxious than your Lordships’ 
House to congratulate the Foreign Secre- 
tary of this country, who carries with 
him so large a measure of public con- 
fidence, if we could feel convinced that 


the arrangement which he has here! which it is wholly unfamiliar. 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston 


{LORDS} 
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concluded will not merely involve a 
temporary reconciliation of divergent 
interests, but will be a lasting guarantee 
for peace and harmony between those two 
great nations in Central Asia. 


Moved, That an humble Address be 
presented to His Majesty for Papers 
respecting the Convention recently con- 
cluded with the Russian Government 
relating to the respective interests of 
Great Britain and Russia in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet.—(Lord Curzon 
of Kedleston.) 


THe Eart or CROMER: My Lords, 
I have to claim a full measure of the 
indulgence which I am aware is always 
accorded to those who address your 
Lordships’ House for the first time. 
The noble Lord, in the eloquent address 
to which we have just listened, has dwelt 
on certain defects in the Anglo-Russian 
Agreement. He brings to bear on this 
question an intimate knowledge of the 
details possessed by few individuals, and 


- . . | with which I certainly cannot in any 

Your Lordships will, therefore, I hope, | 1 a a é an 
eae 'degree co e. am 3X 

not complain if you have been asked to | “> P : 


going to 
attempt to deal with the details, upon 
which I have no doubt we shall hear some 
explanation shortly from the noble Lord 
the Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs. 


I approach this question from a wholly 
different and more general point of view 


than that of the noble Lord. I do not 
think it is possible to appreciate fully the 
merits or demerits of this Agreement 
without taking into consideration the 
general condition of affairs in the East, 
especially in those countries with which 
Great Britain is principally concerned. 
That condition was described about a 
year ago by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs as one of unrest. I do 
not quarrel with the phrase. It 1s 
probably as correct as any very condensed 
and epigrammatic expression of this kind 
could be ; but it admits of being amplified. 
It would perhaps be correct to say that 
the transition stage through which the 
East has been passing for many years has 
now reached a somewhat acute phase. 
Everywhere you see that the West is 
endeavouring to thrust its ideas on 
the East, or that the East is en- 
deavouring, on its own initiative, to 
assimilate Western government,’ with 
The most 
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conflicting elements have been thrown 
into the political, social, and administra- 
tive melting pot, and I do not think it is 
possible for any one to foretell what will 
be the result of the attempt to fuse all 
these elements together. 


I should like to state briefly what I 
consider to be those conflicting elements, 
and I hope I may be able to convince 
your Lordships that my observations 
have a real bearing on the question of the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. In the first 
place, we see almost everywhere deep- 
seated religious feeling grappling with 
agnosticism, or something approaching 
agnosticism. There can be no doubt that 
the contact of the West tends in a great 
degree to unsettle the whole moral basis 
on which the fabric of Eastern society 
rests. Then, again, we have, almost 
everywhere, antique customs, old-world- 
ideas, and solid conservatism grappling 
with methods of government wholly novel 
to Eastern minds. 
your Lordships an illustration of what I 
mean by this last observation. I have 


been told by a doctor very learned in the | 


Moslem Law that an apostate from the 
Moslem religion, or, as we should call him, 


a convert to Christianity, should most | 
certainly be stoned; and I have been | 


officially informed by an exponent of the makes it incumbent that those nations 


| which have possessions in the East 


Moslem Law that the only punishment 
admissible, without violating the sacred 
law of Islam, for certain offences was that 
the criminal should be mutilated and 
crucified. 


notably in India and Egypt, a great 
educated classes. Very little has been 


done in recent years to temper the 
ignorance of the masses. On the other 


side, you have an educated class possessing | 


a high and somewhat empirical form 
of knowledge, unleavened by practical 
experience, and they bring this know- 
ledge to bear on some of the most per- 


plexing problems which could occupy | 
Statesman and the | 
Then it has to be borne | 


the minds of the 
administrator. 
in mind that in this country we have 
considerable difficulties to contend with. 
The growth of democracy has very much 
increased the difficulties of the problem 
which was described some years ago by 
Mr. Bright as that of governing a people 
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by a people—the people of India by the: 
people of England. I cannot help express- 
ing the wish that some of the irrespon- 
sible politicians in this country who speak 
with so much confidence and with so 
little reserve on this Eastern question 
would occasionally bear in mind the 
warning of the Duke of Wellington 
that— 

“Tf ever you lose India, Parliament will 
lose it for you.” 


Russian Convention. 


And, if my recollection serves me rightly, 
the Duke only spoke of one branch of 
the Legislature, and that branch not 
your Lordships’ House. 


It is to be remembered, too, that the 
recent Japanese war has exercised a 
very great influence on the minds of 
Eastern, and more especially I conceive, 
of Far Eastern populations. There is 
nothing very surprising in all this. It 
is the natural outcome of contact with 
the West, the spread of civilisation, of 
the growth of education, and of the 


| policy—as I think, the very wise and 
| dignified policy—of not allowing subject 


races to remain ignorant in order that 
they may be more easily governed. 


| But it must all give cause for serious 


reflection. I do not think it gives 
cause for grave anxiety, but it certainly 


should exercise even greater care, watch- 
fulness, and circumspection than, per- 
haps, at any other period of their history. 


| Notably, my Lords, I think it is im- 
. : | possible to foretell what will be the 
Then we have almost everywhere, and | 


result of the ferment which is now 


| going on in the mind of Far Eastern 
gulf fixed between the masses and the | 


populations, more especially as the 


| principle of nationality appears to some 
|extent to have taken root in the East 


and to have taken the place of those 
bonds which have hitherto bound Eastern 
populations together. But, I think, one 
conclusion may be drawn with safety, 
and that is that those mutual jealousies 
and rivalries of European nations brought 
in contact with Eastern nations has 
enormously increased the difficulty of 
dealing with all these Eastern problems. 
Look at what happened but a short 
time ago in Morocco. There the mis- 
government of an Oriental State brought 
about tension between two of the great 
Powers of Europe which was as one 
time fraught with some danger to the 
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peace of Europe. Then there was the 
case of Macedonia. In that country, 
the only method it has been possible to 
devise to rectify some of the worst 
features of an Oriental State has been to 
bring into existence the particularly 
cumbersome and inconvenient machinery 
of internationalism, but without much 
success. Then there is the case of 
Persia. In spite of the criticism of 
Lord Curzon, I cannot help feeling that 
there is a good deal of force in the remark 
made by the noble Marquess a few days 
ago that the effect of this Agreement 
has already produced a very satisfactory 
effect in Persia. I cannot help thinking 
that if it had not been for that treaty 
there might have already been a state 
of considerable tension between this 
country and Russia. No field is left 
open for the exercise of that art in which 
astute Oriental statesmen excel—the art 
of sowing discord between two European 


nations. Let us turn our eyes to the 
Congo. In circumstances which have 


not arisen, and, I trust will not arise, 
the rights and interests of the various 
nations of Europe may throw consider- 
able difficulties in the way of introducing 
an improved system of government into 
that sorely tried country. 

A couple of years ago I wrote a des- 
patch to the Foreign Office, in which I 
dwelt upon the dangers of the Pan- 
Islamist movement in Egypt. Some 
thought the dangers exaggerated, and 
the rapidity with which the movement 
was coped with certainly gave some 
colour to that view. But I much doubt 
whether I did exaggerate. It appears 
to me that what is known as the Sinai 
Peninsula incident was like a vivid 
picture flashed suddenly on the political 
screen by a magic lantern. It showed 
with what haste race hatred can be 
stirred up, and it gave a very striking, 
though very brief, glimpse of the real 
difficulties that underlie all those problems 
of Oriental government. The conclusion 
at which I arrive is that anything that 
can be done to mitigate the inevitable 
tisk arising from the jealousy of European 
Powers on Eastern questions should 
be welcome. I welcome this Agreement 
with Russia, not only because I think 
it conductive to the immediate peace 
in that part of the world, but also because 


it is of a nature to facilitate our dealings . 


The Earl of Cromer. 


{LORDS} 
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with those other European problems 
in which this country is and must always 
remain so closely interested. 


*THeE UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
Firzmavrice): My Lords, the subject 
which is engaging your Lordships’ atten- 
tion to-night has been introduced by a 
noble Lord who, perhaps, more than any 
other man in this country has a right to 
speak and be heard on this subject. 
Long before the noble Lord had attained 
the high position which he now occupies 
amongst the statesmen of this country he 
had already made himself famous as the 
author of a book on Persia, which still 
retains its position as a classic. Succeed- 
ing him in this debate we had a few, but 
valuable, words from another noble Lord 
who is specially fitted to give a judgment 
upon a question which is one of politics 
affecting the continents of Europe, of 
Asia, and of Africa. 


Following these noble Lords in the 
debate I feel that my claims on vour 
Lordships’ attention can h2 compara- 
tively small; but, on the other hand, 
I feel that Iam defending a treaty which 
I am glad to think has not been assailed 
in any of its larger and more general 
features. I was glad that the noble Lord 
began his speech by admitting that this 
treaty has been received on the whole 
with a favourable verdict in almost every 
quarter—not only in this country but 
elsewhere. I am bound to say that as 
the noble Lord proceeded, perhaps, some 
of his criticisms went some way towards 
depreciating the value of the rather full 
favour with which his opening sentences 
were charged. But I make no complaint 
of that, because undoubtedly a treaty of 
this kind ought to be discussed and 
criticised ; and I can hardly imagine any 
place where such criticism is more proper 
or likely to be more valuable than in your 
Lordships’ House. 


It is within the knowledge of all those 
who have read this treaty that it relates 
to three countries in particular—to 
Persia, Afghanistan, and Tibet ; but the 
document must be judged as a whole. 
That need is clearly stamped on the face 
of it. If that were not so we might have 
attempted, possibly in some respects 
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successfully, to have negotiated particu- 
lar conventions ; but, in order to deal 
with the large issues which were involved, 
it was deemed desirable—and so far 
there has been no criticism—to deal 
with all these three countries and the 
questions to which their position gave 
rise in one document. 


I desire to follow the noble Lord in 
the order of his criticism. Not un- 
naturally he turned first to Persia. 
In his work on Persia the noble Lord 
quoted a passage from a_ well-known 
work of one of his most distinguished 
predecessors in this field of literature, 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, who said it was 
desirable in discussing Persia to remind 
vourself that you were not dealing with 
the Persia of Darius nor even the Persia 
of Shah Abbas the Great, but with a 
very different and much more humble 
order of events. The history of Persia 
has undoubtedly been a _ melancholy 
one. We know that at the time of the 
Crimean War there was a brief moment 
when perhaps there was some hope of 
permanent reform. A very distinguished 
man, Mirza Takki Khan, appeared in 
Persia and attempted to reform the 
country, but, as usual, intrigues, hostility, 
and bribery were too much for him, and 
in a very short time he was driven from 


power. His remarkable career has 
‘nite recently been recalled to the 


memory of those who take an interest in 
this question, by General Gordon, in a 
paper which he read the other day 
before the Asiatic Society. 


Since those days Persia’s progress 
has been a progress downhill. Many 
plans for its regeneration, political and 
financial, have been put forward. There 
was a time, when the Minister at Teheran 
was Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, when 
a policy was set on foot of which the 
basic idea was that Persia might be 
regenerated by the free application of 
British capital, and every encourage- 
ment was given to British enterprise 
to adventure itself in the country. No 
doubt some results can be shown to have 
arisen from that policy. The Imperial 
Bank of Persia is the most solid as it 
was the earlie t result of that policy. 
But there was really not much else to 
show. Certain concessions for making 
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roads have been obtained; and there 
have been concessions in the western 
parts of Persia to syndicates for develop- 
ing the extraordinary wealth of the 
country in mineral oil. But the general 
results in vhat I may czll the “con- 
cession” period were disappointing. 


Russian Convention. 


After a short interval there came 
another period, which may be described 
as the period when foreign countries 
entered upon a policy of rival loans. 
Persia was continually approaching 
other countries in her financial diffi- 
culties as lenders. But ultimately 
the conviction forced itself on the 
mind of every diplomatist and states- 
man of this country that something 
different from the policy of expen- 
sive rivalry at the Court of Persia was de- 
sirable, and that it would be well to see 
whether it was not possible to place our 
relations with Russia in regard to Persia 
upon a clear and permanent basis. That 
policy, as the noble Lord who introduced 
the subject fully acknowledged, is not 
peculiar to the present Government. 
Our predecessors originated it. I do not 
say that in any attempt to justify my 
case by a tu quoque argument. On the 
contrary, in my opinion the late Govern- 
ment adopted the only course that was 
open to them, bearing in mind what the 
situation was. That being so, I have 
only to say that when we took up the 
threads of the negotiations between 
Russia and Great Britain from the hands 
of our predecessors in office we did so 
with a full sense of our responsibility, 
and we proceeded with them on that 
advice, which, fortunately, is always 
at the disposal of the Government of 
this country—the advice of our skilled 
permanent officials. 


In these negotiations the interest of the 
India Office is almost as great as the 
interest of the Foreign Office. The line 
of demarcation of these two offices, in 
Persia particularly, has been a subject of 
difficulty with every Government for 
many years ; and there can be no negotia- 
tions by the Foreign Office in regard to 
Persia or Afghanistan in which the India 
Office does not play first fiddle as much 
as second. It is hardly necessary for me 


to say that there are officials in the India 
Office of unrivalled experience in these 
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matters ; and, with regard to the Foreign 
Office, I would remind the House that our 
Ambassador at St. Petersburg, Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, is a man of very considerable 
Persian experience, and that the principal 
adviser of the Government at home is 
Sir Charles Hardinge, who, before he 
entered the Foreign Office, had also 
served in Persia and at St. Petersburg. 
Therefore I pass by any suggestion that 
the Government entered on these negotia- 
tions blindly or without taking expert 
advice. 


It is said that the line of the Russian 
sphere has been drawn too far south. 
That objection was put forward, almost 
immediately on the publication of the 
treaty, by a very eminent foreigner and a 
sincere friend of this country, M.Vambéry, 
who in a series of letters to the English 
Press, in the Morning Post, embodied 


exactly the same argument which 
has been put forward by Lord 
Curzon in his able and _ interesting 


speech. Both the noble Lord and M. 
Vambéry argue their case as if a line 
drawn across Persia was a line which 
would enable Russia, or Persia under 
Russian influence, to establish Custom- 
houses along its whole length and levy 
adverse duties on British goods. But 
the articles of the treaty, whether they 
relate to the Russian sphere or the 
British sphere, are limited to the granting 
of concessions to foreign Governments, or 
to individuals or companies under the 
protection of foreign Governments. The 
ordinary trade of the country will con- 
tinue exactly as it is now. The noble 
Lord and M. Vambéry seem to be afraid 
that something like a movement for tariff 
reform was going to take place, or had 
taken place, and that along the line 
there would be found a chain of Custom- 
houses with disguised Russian officials 
levying hostile duties on British goods. 


*Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON : 
I really am not responsible for the argu- 
ments of M. Vambéry, which I have not 
seen. I am in the recollection of the 
House that I never said anything about 
Custom-houses or tariff reform. What 
I anticipated was our inability to obtain 
any concession in the future in the 
Russian sphere 
Lord Fitzmaurice. 


{LORDS} 
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*Lorp FITZMAURICE: What I was 
pointing out was this, that the argument 
of the noble Lord, which is absolutely 
identical with that of M. Vambéry, 
fails, because the line is not a com- 
mercial line, and the dangers he 
anticipates to British trade could only 
apply were it possible for the Russian 
Government, or the Persian Government 
under Russian influence, to set up 
Custom-houses along the line to keep 
British trade out. But the clauses of 
the treaty are not commercial clauses, 
They were strictly drawn up to show 
that they related to concessions within 
certain defined districts. I believe that, 
taking the line of demarcation as a whole, 
it is not a concession one way or the other. 
I defend this line as being, on the whole, 
a line which recognises existing facts, 
and not a line which creates any _par- 
ticular right or disability which does 
not at present prevail. It is said that 
the line is drawn not ungenerously in the 
interests of those who under Russian 
protection may approach the Persian 
Government for concessions. My answer 
to that is that the treaty must be 
judged as a whole. The exact line of 
demarcation in a matter of this kind 
must obviously be one of give and take. 
The real question is whether, taking the 
treaty as a whole, and admitting that 
a full recognition is made of Russia’s 
commercial position, corresponding ed- 
vantages are not obtained by us in the 
general settlement of all outstanding 
questions with Russia, in the determina- 
tion of the condition of rivalry between 
the two Powers in Asia; and, on the 
other hand, the obtainment by us of a 
similar line, though, perhaps, our line is 
more important from the strategical than 
from the commercial point of view. 


I can state that in 1903 a Depart- 
mental Committee sat at the India Office, 
on which the Foreign Office was repre- 
sented, and they arrived unanimously at 
the conclusion that what was essential to 
the security of British interests was a 
triangle of territory including Seistan, 
Kerman,and Bandar Abbas, so as to render 
it impossible for Russia to construct a 
railway to Bandar Abbas or any port 
to the east of Bandar Abbas without 
our consent. I have great satisfaction in 
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saying that this is the exact line which 
has been secured. Then there is the 
argument that we have allowed far too 
large a number of the routes of trade from 
the Gulf and from Baghdad with Persia 
to fall inside the Russian sphere. But, 
even if that were so, we have got in our 
hands some of the most important routes 
—as, for example, those that approach 
Persia from the south. My reply, gener- 
ally, is that it was absolutely impossible, 
bearing in mind the geography of Persia, 
if we were going to make an arrangement 
of this kind at all, giving to Russia a 
sphere in the north, that we should not 
be exposed to a charge of this kind. 
Because if you examine these trade 
routes, even those which enter Persia 
from the south, you will find that eventu- 
ally the object of the trader is to get not 
only to Ispahan, but from the north 
even to Teheran itself. We are quite 
justified in this, and the late Govern- 
ment would have adopted a similar 
course, and would have allowed the 
northern part of Persia to be within the 
Russian sphere. 


There is another and more particular 
criticism which has been urged—namely, 
that it shows a special laxity on our part 
to have allowed the trade route which 
comes up from Baghdad, which may 
be the line of a future railway, and goes 
onto Kasie-Cherin, Khanikin and Hama- 
dan, to fall within the Russian sphere. I 
venture to say that if we had attempted 
to cut that district out of the Russian 
sphere I should not this evening be 
defending any arrangement at all. I 
feel, as did the noble Lord, the disadvan- 
tage of discussing these questions 
without a map. 


one which the Russian 
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Whatever our individual views on this 
question may be, we all know that there 
is another Power, not Russia, which is 
taking a great interest in the railway 
communications in the direction of 
Baghdad. Undoubtedly, whoever may 
get a railway concession and execute it 
to Baghdad will desire to carry it up to 
the Persian frontier; and if we had 
interfered so as to prevent the railway 
beyond falling into Russian hands, then 
I think, in all probability we would have 
gratuitously gone out of our way to bring 
another Power into the field against us, 
and in that case I am inclined to think 
that the joint opposition of those two 
Powers would probably not have been 
favourable to the general results of our 
negotiations. But we have not desired 
in these negotiations to play any hostile 
part towards any other Power. We have, 
on the contrary, tried to register existing 
facts; and we have found in regard 
to the trade route which runs from 
Baghdad to the Persian frontier, and 
from the Persian frontier to the places I 
have named, that there were other 
interests already, so to speak, in posses- 
sion. If I wanted to convince your 
Lordships how impossible it would have 
been to have opposed the wish of Russia 
in this matter, I should only have to show 
you on the map that the ultimate end of 
a line on Persian territory from Kasr-i- 
Shirin is Teheran, and some day or other 
it is practically certain that the Russian 
Government will desire that there should 
be a railway following the existing line 
of route which has been made by Russian 
enterprise and money from their northern 





frontier at Julfa to Teheran, and that 
the railway from the Persian frontier will 


This trade route is; therefore some day link up at Teheran 
Government | 
especially desired to obtain within its | frontier at the north. 


with the railway coming from the 


I would ask the 











sphere, and therefore clearly, unless we | noble Lord whether he really thinks 
were prepared to say that we would not | that, as the Russian interest is naturally 
accept the condition at all, and would | so strong on this question, we shoula 
break off the negotiations, it was certain | have acted wisely if we had risked wreck- 
that that trade route would fall within | ing the whole negotiation upon 
the Russian sphere. There is yet another! it when, as I venture to tell your 


argument which I would venture to sub- | Lordships, we were certain not to have 
mit. The trade route going from Bagh- | succeeded. 

dad to Khanikin is one along which in all | 
probability a railway will some day be | 
run in conne.tion with the Baghdad | British commerce. 
Railway. 


I wish to put another point about 
The Imperial Bank 
| of Persia is one of the few really successful 
2N 2 
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concerns which have of late years sprung 
up in Persia, due to British enter- 
prise. There is no body of men more 
capable of judging whether this arrange- 
ment is good or bad ; and I am glad to be 
able to inform your Lordships that the 
Imperial Bank of Persia has conveyed to 
the Foreign Office its approval of this 
“treaty, and its belief that it will be most 
useful in the development of Persia. I 
am inclined to set the opinions of these 
hard headed men of business against the 
fears of M. Vambérv and his school. I 
remember that more than twenty vears 
ago, when I had to defend in another 
place another set of negotiations con- 
nected with Afghanistan and Persia, at 
the time of the celebrated Penjdeh 
incident, the very same school of thinkers 
who are now predicting evil said that the 
arrangements then made by Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville were so foolish 
that it was quite certain the finsl 
knell of English influence in Afghan- 
istan had been sounded. Now that I 
hear exactly the same criticisms, and 
from exactly the same people, I am 
inclined to hope and believe that those 
who may be so fortunate as to occupy a 
place in this House at the end of another 
period of twenty vears will find the 
present prophecies about the decay of 
our influence in Persia to have been 
equally groundless. 


The noble Lord, I think, has not only 
misread what may be called the com- 
mercial clauses, but he has also over- 
looked the fact that all existing con- 
cessions, even in the Russian area, 
are specifically protected and maintained, 
and that therefore, although the future 
concessions will undoubtedly be to the 
advantage of the Russian concessionnaire, 
those who have embarked British money 
in ventures in Persia will not stand to 
lose. I do not think the noble Lord 
would really wish me seriously to enter 
into a defence of the use in the preamble 
of the words “ adjoining or neighbour- 
ing.” It is certain that a great deal of 
learning and verbal refinement might be 
expended upon the question what is 
exactly meant by those words; but, 
broadly speaking. I think we should all 
recognise that the northern provinces of 
Persia are in the neighbourhood of the 
Russian frontier, and that it is no unfair 


Lord Fitzmaurice. 


{LORDS} 
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definition which has dealt with the 
particular provinces mentioned by the 
noble Lord. And I must add that it hes 
never been part of our policy, so far as] 
know, though the noble Lord seemed to 
imply it, that the whole of the trade and 
1il vay communications of Persia were, 
in some indirect way, to be liable to 
control in those parts. 


I now pass to the question of Afghanis. 
tan. I desire, in the first place, to say, 
with reference to the assent of the Ameer, 
that I was a little astonished that the 
noble Lord, with his great knowledge of 
Oriental diplomacy, should have said 
that we ought to have waited for that 
assent. These are matters which re- 
quire an appreciation of the ways and 
methods of Asiatic diplomatists and 
potentates, and it is not for me to state 
my opinion on a question of this kind. 
But I am bound to tell the noble Lord 
that the opinion of those with whom 
I have discussed this question does 
not at all coincide with the view which 
he has put forward. Undoubtedly 
it would have run the risk of great 
delay, considering the leisurely manner 
in which Oriental diplomacy is invariably 
carried out. If we had told the Ameer 
of Afghanistan that we were going to 
wait an indefinite time, or until he had 
signified his approval of this long and 
complicated document, the probability 
is that noble Lords would not be dis- 
cussing this question this evening. We 
would have run the risk of very great 
delay, valuable time would have been 
lost; and, considering the grave con- 
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dition of affairs in Persia, I ask whether © 


noble Lords think that success would 
have crowned our efforts in the same 


degree as when we were able to discuss | 


all these questions at Teheran with a 


Government which was not then in the | 


throes of something like a revolution asit 
now is? But there were 
which the noble Lord brought up in re 
gard to Afghanistan. He dwelt more 
particularly upon the undertaking which 
His Majesty’s Government gave in the 


second article not to annex or to occupy | 
in contravention of our treaty engage | 


ments any portion of Afghanistan. 


*Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: 
The clause on which I laid stress was 


other points | 
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th the clause in which His Majesty’s| Government to entertain the proposal 
an Government— for the establishment of frontier relations. 

hess “Engage to exercise their influence in Lord Salisbury, of course, pointed out 
- Afghanistan only in a pacific sense, and they will | that it would be a matter to be examined 

°8T J] not themselves take, nor encourage Afghanis- | as to what was exactly meant by “ local 

1 to 4 tan totake, any measures threatening Russia.” : : 


at peng rie + aaieelh sia questions,” but there was no objection 
og That was the clause ought rather | in principle on the part of the late Govern- 
e, ambiguous. | ment to an arrangement of this kind. 

| Then Lord Curzon asked what was meant 

*Lorpv FITZMAURICE: I am coming | by commercial agents, and where it was 
' to that. But before the noble Lord | exactly contemplated they should be 
miss J arrived at that point, he asked what allowed to go. But the article of the 


a 
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m4 equivalent we had got for the under- | Treaty—it is No. IV.—shows that these 
me taking not to annex or to occupy in| details will be matterof negotiation to be 
a contravention of our treaty engagements | arranged between the two Governments, 


aid 4 OY portion of Afghanistan, and he|due regard being had to the Ameer’s 
ald} complained that we had not obtained | Sovereign rights. 


hat WF tude advent ges in Afghanistan and | , 

re- Woven in Central Asia. It should) The noble Lord also asked why it 
ind Fh, pointed out that there is a complete | ¥@S that His Majesty’s Government 
and equivalent given by Russia. Obviously, had not included in this arrangement 
ate when Russia gives us a solemn under- | the Persian Gulf. The position of Great 
nd. taking embodied in a treaty for the first | Britain in the Persian Gulf is one which 
ord : ‘has been defined irrevocably by the 


time that she will not interfere with, 
or try to change the political status of | Statements of the noble Marquess, now 
Afghanistan, she has given us, as the | the Leader of the Opposition, in this 
greater includes the less, a clear and — when. betapsinive ih oe State for 
binding engagement that she will not | Foreign Affairs ; and it was not our 
annex or occupy. opinion that we should in any way have 
The ee Rk lek gees eitina | added strength to those declarations by 
4 eas His "Majesty's Guiieaennnt de | premmereag.. - inmate pA - 
© if there were an act of war and territory | oon" ak es eee eee 
| a: 5 ce ’ | in an agreement relating to Persia, 

were seized in breach of faith. I must, | Afghanistan and Tibet. On the con- 
however, absolutely decline to discuss | trary, we consider that by separating 
the terms of a treaty, the whole object | (1, ‘question of the Persian Gulf we do 
not weaken our position, but rether 


of which is to maintain peace, on the | 
basis of what would be done in case of | strengthen ‘t by making it more plain. 
a age the Penjdeh incident took | We have placed it beyond the smallest 
phee, Mr. Gladstone summoned Parlia- | doubt that, in regard to the Persian Gulf, 
pment, and asked for a war Vote of—if I) vo stand exactly where our predecessors 
her By emember right—eight millions of money. | stood before us. I confess that the 
ald ; But our relations with Russia are now] 5%¢ [ examine this question of the 
re such that bake need not discuss Imagary | Persian Gulf the more convinced I am 
ss |) Penjdeh incidents. The object of this| in4+ we have done wisely in keeping 
a | testy is to put an end to the condition | ¢,_ persian Gulf outside the terms of 
he | ofaffairs out of which the Penjdeh and | 4,5, Agreement. 
sit | other incidents grew and endangered | 
nts | peace. Then the noble Lord cavilled| Then Lord Curzon made a_point— 
re- | at the mention of Russian and Afghan-| rather a debating point—as to why we 
ye | istan authorities and officials, spectally | should be so anxious to keep out the 
ch ‘Jdesignated for the purpose, establishing | Persian Gulf when we brought Tibet 
he ||telations with each other for the purpose | into this arrangement. Personally, I 
py |Jof settling local questions. So far back|am quite unable to see that there is 
ye- |/ 48 1900 there were negotiations between | any logical connection between che one 
"(the Russian Ambassador in London|set of circumstances and the other. 
and Lord Salisbury in regard to this|}I can hardly imagine anything more 
N: | question, and there never was any un-| absolutely different than the position 
willingness on the part of His Majesty’s|of Persia, and the Persian Gulf 
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where we have large 
interests which we intend to main- 
tain at all hazards, and that of 
the distant, obscure, and little-known 
country of Tibet. I will state quite 
frankly that, whereas in Persia our 
policy is one of maintaining, to say the 
least, our existing position, in Tibet, 
which is remote even from the Empire 
of India, our policy ought to be a mini- 
mising policy, a policy of reducing our 
engagements to a minimum and, if any- 
thing, of drawing back from any policy 
of adventure that may have been con- 
templated. In regard to Tibet I was 
glad to observe that the noble Lord 
did not renew the charge, which I have 
seen very often made with regard to this 
treaty, that we had departed from the 
policy of our predecessors in office in the 
Convention with China. I do not wish to 
labour that point, because I have not been 
attacked about it here. But I have 
noticed elsewhere an attack on theGovern- 
ment for having brought China by the 
treaty of last year into the Tibetan ques- 
tion, which is entirely based upon what 
appears to be a misrepresentation of a 
passage in a despatch by my _ noble 
friend opposite, in which he alluded 
to the conduct of the Chinese authorities 
in regard to a particular matter, quite at 
the beginning of the troubles in Tibet, 
and pointed out how difficult it would 
be at that moment to work through the 
Chinese authorities. That despatch has 
been misrepresented as a permanent 
declaration of policy that in no circum- 
stances would the British Government ad- 
mit the position of China in Tibet. Passing 
from that the principal point which the 
noble Lord brought forward was the fact 
that we had entered into an agreement 
with Russia; he asked what had Russia to 
do with Tibet? Here I think I am 
engaged in answering, not the Front 
Bench opposite, but the noble Lord him- 
self; for in the careful study I have 
made of the question and of the Papers 
presented to Parliament by the India 
Office in 1904-5, I think I have detected 
a certain note of difference between the 
view of Tibet taken by the noble Lord 
and that taken by his colleagues. The 
events connected with the Younghusband 
Treaty seem to me to point to that. 
We consider that we have followed 
in the steps which noble Lords opposite 


Lord Fitzmaurice. 


{LORDS} 
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laid down for us. There were negotia- 
tions in 1904 between my noble friend 
and the Russian Ambassador, and in the 
course of these conversations, which were 
recorded on both sides, the position of 
Russia was admitted. Moreover, in a 
communication that was made in June, 
1904, to Count Benckendorff it was 
distinctly laid down by my noble friend 
that we were not prepared to establish 
a permanent mission in Tibet ; and that 
so long as no other Power endeavoured 
to intervene in the affairs of Tibet, we 
should not attempt either to annex it, 
to establish a protectorate over it, 
or in any way to control its internal 
administration. 


But I am told that we have gone 
beyond what the late Government did, 
because we have admitted in this treaty 
the position of the Buriat pilgrims. These 
pilgrims and the suspicion attached to 
them were no doubt one of the primary 
causes of the troubles in Tibet which ended 
in the expedition. I venture to say it is 
idle in diplomacy to try to lay down condi- 
tions which cannot be enforced. I 
ask any man who bears ii mind what 
is the position of the Dalai Lama, and 
the other representatives of Buddhism 
in, Tibet, and the enormous extent ol 
the unprotected frontiers of Tibet, to 
consider whether it would have been 
possible to enforce a clause which pro- 
vided that under no conditions should 
pilgrims of that kind go there, even if 
we had succeeded in inducing the Russian 
Government to assent to it. Lhasa is a 
Holy City, and Buddhist pilgrims desire 
to go to Lhasa from India, from China, 
and from Russia. If we had attempted 
to say that in no circumstances would we 
allow Buddhists from Russia to go to 
Lhasa, such a clause would not be worth 
the paper it was writtenon. The position 
at Lhasa rather resembles that at Rome. 
The Dalai-Lhama, like the Pope of Kome, 
is the head of a religious community, 
which, is, or was, also a_ political com- 
munity. Now what would have been 
thought after 1870, when the terms of a 
possible ‘‘ Law of Guarantees ” were being 
discussed between Italy and the Pope, if 
the Italian Government had said: “Ob 
yes, we will allow Italian Roman Catholics 
and even Roman Catholics from France 
and Austria to visit Rome, because those 
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are adjoining countries; but we will 
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forbid English or German or Spanish 
pilgrims, because presumably among them 


will be some whose rrotives for pilgrimage | 


will probably be political rather than 
religious.” I say that such an attempt 
would hive be:n ridiculo-s. In Article 
III. the British and Russian Govern- 
ments have respectively engaged not to 
send representatives to Lhasa. That 
article has been criticised on the ground 
that we should not have brought Russia 
into the matter at all. My reply is that 
His Majesty’s Government have only 
embodied in a more formal document the 
engagement already practically given to 
Russia in June, 1904, by our predecessors. 
Jn return we have obtained an engage- 
ment on the part of the Russian Govern- 
ment that they will not send represen- 
tatives to Lhasa. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in a despatch to the Government 
of India in December, 1904, had already 
declared the right of access to Lhasa 
as inconsistent with their policy; and 
that was, I think, very wise conduct on 
the part of the late Government. & 

I wish to clear up this point, because 
it is an important one. By Article 
IX. of the Anglo-Tibetan Convention 
of 1904, the Government of Tibet 
engaged that without the previous con- 
sent of the British Government no 
concessions for railways, roads,  tele- 
graphs, mining, or other rights should 
be granted to any foreign Power, or to 
the subjects of any foreign Power. In 
the event of consent to such concessions 
being granted, similar or equivalent 
concessions were to be granted to the 
British Government. Then came the 
Convention with China, in which it 
was expressly laid down that this pro- 
hibition should not apply to Chinese. 
The effect was to provide that China- 
men in Tibet should not be regarded 
as foreigners. Finally, by the Anglo- 
Russian Convention we have simply 
extended to Russia the undertaking to 
which we had already bound ourselves 
by an international instrument, the 
treaty with China, as well as by the 
verbal promises to which I have referred. 
Article IX. of the Convention of 1904 
simply amounts to a self-denying ordi- 
nance, which affected ourselves as well 
as other Powers, and this was, I think, 
fully ecknowledged in the conversations 
between my noble friend and the Russian ! 
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Ambassador. It was fully understoo | 
that it was not the desire of the British 
Government in India, any more than it 
was that of Russia, to take up ar 
adventurous policy in Tibet. 


No man has a greater right to spea‘ 
on all these subjects than Lord Curzon. 
and when he does so it is the duty of 
whoever may have the difficult task of 
replying to him to do so fully. In 
considering this Convention as a whole, 
I ask you to take up the newspapers 
of this evening, and to read the accounts 
of the agitated and dangerous state of 
Persia, and, I am sorry to add, of the 
dangers which have arisen upon the 
frontier of Turkey and Persia, where 
something like a state of warfare is 
actually in existence. We have in Persia 
at this moment a state, I will not say 
of revolution, but of serious domestic 
trouble, and the risk of armed con- 
flict upon that frontier, which for so 


many years has been a source of 
diplomatic danger. I ask the House 


whether—even if every word that the 
noble Lord (Iuord Curzon) has said had 
been fully justified and I had no answer 
to it—whether it is not, for reasons 
given by the noble Earl on the cross 
benches (Lord Cromer), at least an 
immense advantage that there is no risk 
of diplomatic conflict, no risk of further 
aggravation of those troubles in Persia 
itself, owing to the fact that Great Britain 
and Russia have now got an Agree- 
ment and a common policy? We know 
at the Foreign Office how subtle the 
atmosphere of Oriental diplomacy is, 
how complicated are the currents, how 
immensely difficult it is to overcome the 
|delays, which madden the ordinary 
| English diplomatist and often make bim 
despair of a solution. We recognise all 
that ; but we think that this Corvention, 
| judged by the standard of peace-—and it is 
by that standard that I ask the House to 
judge it—has merited what it has re 
ceived—namely, the applause of the great- 
er portion, as I believe, of the Press of the 
civilised world; and that it has also 
merited that which I hope the noble Earl! 
on the cross benches will allow me to 
say I value almost more than anything 
—the approval of the Englishman who 








|above all is able to form a judgment 


upon these things as a whole—namely, 
the noble Earl—who for so many years 
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has stood across “the backbone of three | our undertaking to exercise nothing but 
continents” (to employ the phrase which a pacific interest. The noble Lord who 


Prince Bismarck used in conversation 
with Lord Ampthill), and, standing 
there and judging of the whole of these 
complicated questions as a statesman 
acquainted with Europe, with Africa, and 
with Asia, has told the House that 
he also, estimating this Convention by 
the same standard, has judged it, and has 
approved it. 


*Lorp LAMINGTON: My Lords, I 
do not think that any Member of your 
Lordships’ House objects to the Conven- 
tion in principle. The only criticism 
that has been directed against it is in 
regard to details. We have for years 
past deplored the lack of agreement with 
Russia in regard to Persia; and I think 
we must allow the noble Lord who has 
just sat down the satisfaction of thinking 
that this Convention may have contri- 
buted to remove difficulties that might 
otherwise have arisen between ourselves 
and Russia in regard to the troubles now 
taking place in Persia. 

Rut when we come to the details of 
the Convention, I confess I do not think 
that the noble Lord the Under-Secretary 
of State has met all the criticisms which 
were directed by Lord Curzon. ‘Take, 
for instance, Lord Curzon’s criticism as 
to the absence of any reference to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan with regard to 
this Convention. The excuse is that 
there might have been considerable delay 
had the Ameer been consulted. But it 
seems to me there will have been more 
serious delay if the whole of the treaty 
with regard to Afghanistan falls to the 
ground owing to objections that may 
possibly be raised by His Majesty. Last 
year we received His Majesty the Ameer 
in India with every possible honour, with 
honours, perhaps, in excess of what might 
have been paid to an European monarch ; 
and yet the concluding stage of an agree- 
ment which sitally concerns and affects 
the interests of his country was arrived 
at without taking him into consultation. 
From what I know of the vigorous per- 
sonality and straightforward characteris 
tics of His Majesty, I cannot but fear that 
he may regard our action as an offence 
and slight upon himself. 

Then, again, with regard to the criti- 
cism that we have placed ourselves at a 
disadvantage in Afghanistan in regard to 


Lord Fitzmaurice. 


| 
| 
| 


| initiated this discussion mentioned the 
' fact that Russia has her armed forces up 
to the very gates of Afghanistan, and that 
we, by our undertaking with Afghanistan, 
have always promised to protect that 
country from aggression. How aie we 
to maintain that attitude if our policy in 
that country is to be purely pacific! |] 
do not think the illustration of the 
Penjdeh incident at all meets the case. 
That was a sudden and unexpected event 
I imagine that what Lord Curzon meant 
was that at times when preparations may 
be made to meet a possible warlike opera- 
tion we should be debarred from taking 
any action under this convention. I do 
not think the noble Lord made any 
reference to the clause which gives facili 
ties for the appointment of commercial 
agents in Afghanistan. 


*Lorp FITZMAURICE: Yes, I meu.- 


tioned that 


*LorD LAMINGTON : I did not catch 
the noble Lord’s remarks on that point. 
The natural argumentis that if Russ'a is 
to be allowed to have commercial agents in 
Afghanistan, we ought to be allowed to 
have commercial agents in Turkestan, 
where we havea very great trade. Many 
questions connected with the property 
of our Indian subjects arise there, more 
particularly in the case of deceased 
persons. Fraud is not infrequently per- 
petrated, and the property of deceased 
persons is seized by some so-called 
official, and, despite the very good offices 
of our Embassy at St Petersburg, very 
often redress has not been obtained. If 
the noble Lord had said something about 
the possibility of our having commercial 
agents established in Turkestan, it would 
have been some set off against the 
disabilities we have placed upon our- 
selves in this Convention in regard to 
Afghanistan. 

As to our position in Persia—the most 
vital matter of all—I hail with delight 
the statement by the noble Lord that 
His Majesty’s Government fully sustain 
the strong declaration made in 1903 by 
the noble Marquess who now leads the 
Opposition in your Lordships’ House. 
That is eminently satisfactory. At the 
same time it seems a very specious argu- 


| ment to say that it has placed our para- 


mountey in the Persian Gulf in a better 
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position by eliminating all reference to it 
from this Agreement. It seems extra- 
ordinary that, when you are entering 
upon the most important convention, 
perhaps, of modern days, a particular 
item of the greatest importance to our- 
selves should be excluded from con- 
sideration on account of its importance. 
What is the position of the 
neutral zone? I presume the neutral 
zone in Persia is practically in the 
same position as the whole of Persia 
was previous to this Convention. In 
1903, in another place, Sir Edward Grey, 
speaking upon our position in Persia, 
said that when it was declared that we 
and the Russian Government were equally 
bound to respect the integrity of Persia, 
he feared this meant that they were 
bound to respect a vanishing quantity, 
and that the time might come when they 
would find themselves respecting nothing 
at all. If this neutral zone is really on 
the same footing under this Convention, 
then I am afraid that, despite the frontier 
line that has been drawn, it is equally 
liable to disappear. How are you going 
to preserve the integrity of Persia better 
now than before this Agreement was 
entered into? The only difference is 
that the Russian line has been drawn 
further south ; and I think Lord Curzon 
very well put the possibility of what will 
happen when Russia extends her railways 
down to the limit set forth in this 
Agreement. 


I do not think the argument that 
Persia is not the only country possessing 
aseaboard in the Persian Gulf is at all 
a fair one. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer remarked the other day that 
Turkey had also to be considered. I 
think that is a very misleading state- 
ment. At the present moment Turkey , 
has only one ‘small port at the head of 
the Gulf, and, though she has a seaboard 
nominally 200 miles in length, that sea- 
board is not an integral portion of the 
This territory has 


only been acquired within the last 40 








_ activity in the peninsular of El Katir. 
+ That shows that we have only recognised 
| very slightly the dominion of Turkey in 


years, and therefore the claims of Turkey 
to any coast-line in the Gulf is very 
slender indeed, and it is not long ago 
that we protested successfully against 
any further development of Turkish 





the Gulf; and it must be remembered 
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| that neither Turkey nor Persia would 
| really have owned a single mile of coast- 
line had it not been for our past action 
in bringing about order throughout the 
whole of these coast-lines. I think it is 
to be regretted that this opportunity was 
not taken to safeguard to the utmost 
possibility our paramountcy in the Gulf. 


The whole object of a question 
which I raised in 1903, was to 
try to arrive at some understanding 
with Russia; but it never struck me 
that in any arrangement which would be 
arrived at we should omit consideration 
of what should be the most vital element 
of agreement. I regret it, not merely from 
the commercial point of view, but also 
because of its most serious importance in 
regard to the defence of India. That is 
really the crux of the position, for the 
Persian Gulf is but one link in the long 
line of defence which extends from Egypt 
Eastward. I imagine that the large 
amount of money that has been spent in 
order to secure control in the Gulf has 
not been expended solely for commercial 
interests, but also because it is one of the 
most important positions in the safe- 
guarding of our Indian Empire. I ¢on- 
gratulate the noble Marquess the Leader 
of the Opposition once more on having 
made that very distinct pronouncement 
in 1903. It obviously has borne good 
fruit, as it has been endorsed to-day by 
the representative of His Majesty's 
Government. I also think it is very well 
indeed that this question has been raised 
by such a pastmaster in ali these ques- 
tions of the outlying frontiers of India as 
Lord Curzon. The question cannot be 
raised too often, because we want 
to bring home to the people of this 
country the vital importance that these 
matters have upon the safeguarding of 
our Indian Empire. I should liked to 
have touched upon other points, but owing 
to the lateness of the hour I will not do 
so. But I wish to say that I hail 
with the utmost satisfaction the very 
distinct statement made by the noble 
Lord the Under-Secretary, and I only 
hope it will be made good in the future 
One other point that I would reter to 
before sitting down, is that from the 
strategical aspect a mistake seems to have 
been made. The land frontier of 
Beluchistan is safeguarded, but the line 
should at least have been taken to Lingah 
and not to Bundar Abbas. Lingah is 
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only some ninety miles on, but the islands 
of Kishm and Hedjain would then have 
been included beyond dispute, and these 
islands command the entrance to the Gulf. 
We have a post marked British on Kishm 
and it would be interesting to. know what 
the Government have to say in this 
matter. 


Moved, “That the debate be ad- 
journed.”—-(Lord Sanderson.) 


Petitions. 


On Question, Motion agreed to, and 
debate adjourned accordingly to Monday 
next. 


ISLAND OF VATERSAY. 

THE EarRL oF CAMPERDOWN: My 
Lords, I rise to move for a Return of 
the correspondence between Lady Gordon 
Cathcart and the Secretary for Scotland 
and the Lord Advocate, with reference to 
the seizure and occupation of the Island 
of Vatersay by squatters, and with regard 
to proposed future arrangements in that 
island. In the spring of last year—I 
think in the month of April—certain 
cotters and fishermen started from the 
Island of Barra and landed upon and 
seized, and are still in occupation of, the 
Island of Vatersay. The Lord Advocate, 
when asked for permission to put the 
Trespass Act in force, declined to give 
that permission, and from that time to 
this the Government have done nothing 
with regard to replacing the persons who 
own the property in possession of their 


property. A long correspondence ensued 
between Lady Gordon Cathcart, to 


whom Vatersay belongs, and the Lord 
Advocate and the Secretary for Scotland. 
I have seen the correspondence, and it 
seems to be of such a character as to 
deserve, and even require, the attention 
of Parliament. I therefore beg to move 
the Motion standing in my name. 


Moved, “ That there be laid before the 
House a Return of the correspondence 
between Lady Gordon Cathcart and the 
Secretary for Scotland and the Lord 
Advocate, with reference to the seizure 
and occupation of the Island of Vatersay 
by squatters; and with regard to pro- 
posed future arrangements in that island.” 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Lorp HAMILTON or DALZELL: 
My Lords, I hope the noble Earl will not 


Lord Lamington. 
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think that I am in any way discourteous. 
if Ido not discuss this question at the 
present moment. I understand it is not. 
his desire that I should do so, as he pro- 
poses to raise the matter at a later date. 
I have only to say that the correspondence- 
and the Papers for which he asks will be 
laid on the Table as soon as possible. 


Petitions. 


On Question, Motion agreed to and 
ordered accordingly. 


House adjourned at twenty 
minutes before Eizht o'clock, 
till To-morrow, half-past Ten 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 6th February, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 
ASSASSINATION OF THE KING OF 
PORTUGAL AND{[DUKE OF BRAGANZA. 

The Comptroller of the Household 
reported His Majesty’s Answer to the 
Address of the 4th day of this instant 
February, as followeth— 


“T thank you for your 
dutiful Address. 

“T unite with you in the expression of 
indignation and deep concern at the tid- 
ings of the Assassination of My illustrious 
ally and friend, His Majesty the King of 
Portugal and the Algarvés, and of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Braganza ; 
and I will not fail to convey to King 
Manuel your sentiment of abhorrence at 
the perpetration of such a crime, and 
your sympathy with His Majesty and 
the Members of the Royal Family of 
Portugal, and with the People of that 
country.” 


loyal and 


PETITIONS. 


PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 

CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation : From Bristo! ; 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy ; Exmouth (five) : 
Heaton Moor; Herne Bay; Howden; 
Knottingley; Lee and | Lewisham; 
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Leicester (two); Levenshulme; Man- 
chester ; Manchester and Salford; New- 
bury; Old Trafford (two) ; 
Pontefract; Poynton; South Man- 
chester; South Reddish; Wigan; and 
Withington (two) ; to lie upon the Table. 


Returns, 


LIQUOR TRAFFIC LOCAL VETO 
(ENGLAND). 


Petition from Billy Row, for legisla- | 
_[No. 38.] 


tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 
Petition from Yorkshire, for legisla- 
tion; to lie upon the Table. 
SALE OF INTOXICATING 
SUNDAY. 
Petitions for legislation : From Anchor 
of Hope Lodge; Barking Road; Bath 
(two); Cleveland; Cumberland and 
Westmoreland; Ebley; Howden le 
Wear ; Leicester ; Oxford ; Portsmouth ; 
Rugby ; South Lambeth ; and Sunbury- 
on-Thames ; to lie upon the Table. 


LIQUORS ON 


SMALL HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND). 
Petition from Uig, for legislation ; to 
lie upon the Table. 


WOMEN’S ENFRANCHISEMENT BILL. 
Petition from Portsmouth, in favour ; 
to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated Ist February, 1908, granting to 
Mr. J. G. Holdsworth, Assistant Super- 
intending Engineer, Post Office, a retiring 
allowance under the Act [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE 
DEPARTMENTS (APPROPRIATION 
ACCOUNTS). 

Appropriation Accounts presented, for 
the year ending 31st March, 1907, 
together with the Reports of the Comp- | 
troller and Auditor General thereon and 
certain Reports upon Store Accounts [by | 
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| Act]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
| printed. [No. 37.] 


Penarth ; | 


NAVY (APPROPRIATION ACCOUNT). 


Copy presented, of the Appropriation 
Account of the Navy for 1906-7, with 
the Report of the Comptroller and 


| Auditor General thereon, and upon the 


Store Accounts of the Navy [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


| TRANSVAAL COLONY (CIVIL SERVANTS 


DISMISSED). 

Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 27th August, 1907; Mr. Wedg- 
wood]; to lie upon the Table, and to be 
printed. [No. 39.] 
TELEGRAPHS (FOREIGN WRITTEN 

> PRESS TELEGRAMS). 

Copy presented, of the Telegraph 
(Foreign Written Press Telegrams) 
Amendment (No. 1) Regulations, 1907, 
dated 15th December, 1907 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 
PARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY ES- 
TIMATES, 1907-8). 

Estimates presented, of the Further 
Sums required to be voted for the 
Service of the year ending 31st March, 
1908 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table, and to be printed. [No. 35.] 


CONSOLIDATED FUND. 

Abstract Account presented, showing 
the issues made from the Consolidated 
Fund of the United Kingdom in the 
financial vear ended 31st March, 1907, 
for the Interest and Management of the 
Debt, for the Civil List, and for all other 
Issues in the financial year for services 
charged directly on the said Fund; with 
the Report of the Comptroller and 
Auditor General thereon [by Act]; to 
lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 


[No. 36.] 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 


Account presented, of the Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Duchy of 
Cornwall for the year ended 31st Dec- 
ember, 1907 [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 
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| drives at Ballyhealy, county Dublin, at 


(Questions. 


CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. | Mr. Flanagan’s farm near Ross, county 


Prison Officers’ Pay. 
CLAUDE HAY 
I beg to ask the Secretary of 


Mr. 
Hoxton) : 


(Shoreditch, | 


_Roscommon, and from the property of 
Mr. Scanlon at Leitrim; whether the 
police were employed in protecting these 
farms ; and whether there have been any 
| arrests. 


State for the Home Department what 


measures he has taken in reference to the | 


petition of the prison officers in His 
Majesty’s local prisons asking that they 
may be placed upon the same scale of pay 
as the officers of His Majesty’s convict 
prisons ; and, if any, whether they have 
satisfied the legitimate representations of 
these officers. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
The petitions to which the hon. Member 
refers were most carefully considered by 
myself and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and, as a result, improvements 
in the pay of the local prison officers were 
granted which were, I believe, amply 
sufficient to satisfy their 
claims. These improvements, which I 


explained in answer to Questions asked | 


in this House on 15th November, 1906, 
and on llth April last, included an 
increase of the maximum salary of the 
several warder ranks, an increase of 
annual increments of pay, and, in a large 
number of cases, increased lodging 
allowances. 


Drumandoora Outrage. 

Mr. WALROND (Devonshire, Tiver- 
ton): To ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the fact 


legitimate | 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
-have no information that any cattle- 
drive has taken place at Ballvhealy, 
county Dublin. On 6th December, nine- 
teen cattle were found to have been driven 
off Mr. Flanagan’s farm at Ross,county 
Sligo, and on 3rd December it was found 
that twenty cattle had been driven off 
Mr. Scanlon’s farm at Leitrim, county 
Roscommon. These two farms had re- 
ceived attention from police patrols, but 
policemen were not constantly employed 
in protecting the farms. No arrests have 
been made in these cases. 


Galway Cattle-drive. 

Mr. WALROND: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether any arrests have been 
made for driving the cattle of Mr. Quinn 
from the lands of Ragaculla, near Mill- 
town, county Galway, on 4th December ; 
and whether any police were emploved in 
protecting the same. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The police 
authorities inform me that Mr. Quinn’s 
cattle were not driven from his land. 
The only foundation for the Question 
appears to be that on the date mentioned 
a police patrol visited the farm for the 
protection of the cattle. 


that the house of a small farmer named | 


Macnamara, residing at Drumandoora, 
has been twice fired into lately; and 
whether the police have made any arrests 
in connection with these outrages. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I refer to 
my Answer to a similar Question put by 
the hon. Member for Mid-Armagh on 
Monday last. 


Cattle-drives in Ireland—County Dublin, 
Leitrim, and Roscommon. 


Mr. WALROND: To ask the Chief 


Irish University Bill. 

Mr. RAWLINSON (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): To ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been called to a speech 
of the Provost of Trinity College, Dublin, 
at Manchester, on 5th December last, in 
reference to a forthcoming Irish Univer- 
sity Bill; whether the speech was made 
with his authority; and whether the 
terms of such speech, or any and what 


| parts of it, were submitted for his ap- 


_proval before the speech was delivered. 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of | 
Treland whether he is aware that on 6th | 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) 1 call the 


. | e 
December there were extensive cattle-'! hon. Member’s attention to a_ letter, 
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published in The Times and other news- 
papers of 4th February, from the Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin, which will give 
him all the information he is entitled to. 
I never asked the Provost to make any 
speech, and had no desire that he should 
do so : but I told him that if he did make 
a speech he was at liberty to state that 
the proposed Government measure left 
Trinity College alone. 


Foreign Army Horseshoes. 


Mr. J. D. WHITE (Dumbartonshire) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for 
War what were the amounts of the 
purchases of Foreign-made horseshoes 
and nails made by the War Office in the 
years 1903 and 1904, respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary-Haldane.) 
In 1902-3 orders for 298,600 pairs of 
shoes and 46,670 nails, costing the sums 
of £6,790 and £12, respectively, were 
placed abroad. In 1903-4 orders for 
292,000 pairs of shoes and 19,964,000 
nails, costing the sums of £8,355 and 
£2,312 3s. 8d., respectively, were placed 
abroad. In 1904-5 no orders for shoes 
and nails were placed abroad. 


South African War Courts Martial. 


Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) 
To ask the Secretary of State for War 
the number of soldiers who were in prison 
on 31st December, 1907, under sentence 
of court martial ; and whether any, and, 
if so, how many, were imprisoned by field 
courts martial in the South African War. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
177 soldiers were in prisons on 3lst 
December last under sentence of court 
martial, of whom only one was im- 


prisoned by order of field court martial | 


in the South African War. 


Army Courts Martial. 


Mr. J. WARD: To ask the Secretary 
of State for War how many general and 
district courts martial were held during 
the year 1907 ; how many soldiers were 
tried by such courts; what was the 
number of acquittals and convictions ; 
and what were the terms of imprisonment 
inflicted. 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The proceedings of all the courts m:rtial 
held during the year 1907 have not yet 
been received, and I am not, therefore, 
in a position at present to give the infor- 
mation required. 


Reservists in the Colonies. 


Mr. WALROND: To ask the Secre- 
tary of State for War how many reservists 
are now residing respectively in Canada, 
South Africa, Australia, and New Zea- 
land; and to what arms the reservists 
in question belong. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The detailed figures are too long to read 
out to the House, but I will have them 
printed and circulated with the Votes. 
The totals are as follow— 


Canada - - - - 3,372 
South Africa - - - 656 
Australia - - 120 
New Zealand - - - 68 


Lee-Enfield Rifles. 


Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): To 
ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether the conversion of long Lee- 
Enfield Rifles provided for in the Esti- 
mates of 1907 has been completed ; 
and when, and to what units, the first 
issue of the converted rifles will take 
place. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The conversion of the long Lee-Enfield 
rifles provided for in this financial 
year will not be completed until the next 
financial year. About 3,000 will be com- 
pleted this year. No issues have as yet 
been arranged, and none can be made 
until personal equipment for carrying 
;}ammunition in chargers is available. 
| It is, however, not desirable to make any 
| issue of the converted rifles until a 
| sufficient number is in store to allow 
lof its being carried out rapidly and 





| continuously. 


Gloucestershire Militia. 
Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucestershire, 


| Tewkesbury): Toask the Secretary of State 
| for War on what grounds the 4th Militia 
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Battalion of the Gloucestershire Regi- 
ment has been ordered to disband and 
the 3rd battalion of the same regiment 
has been retained; when, according 
to the Return [Cd. 3364, of 1907], there 
were wanting 443 rank and file to com- 


{COMMONS} 
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| to decide whether, in circumstances such 
| as those mentioned in the Question, the 
| 


Questions. 


mother would be the person competent 
'to make the declaration; but it seems 
to me that, if she did so, proceedings 
| ought not to be taken against the father, 


plete the establishment of the 3rd) 


battalion, and only 118 to complete that | 


of the 4th battalion. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) | 


The question of the retention of Militia 
battalions for the Special Reserve was 
considered on the grounds of their 
suitability to fulfil the administrative 
conditions which will be in future re- 
quired of the majority of the Special 
Reserve battalions. 
of the Gloucester regiment, being at the 
depot, was accordingly retained. 


Sailors and Vaccination. 


Mr. CROOKS (Woolwich) : To ask the 
President of the Local Government Board 
whether his attention has been called 
to difficulties that have arisen in obtain- 
ing the benefits of the Vaccination Act, 
1907, in cases where the father of a child 
has been personally precluded from 
making a statutory declaration in con- 
sequence of absence from England on 
business as a sailor or otherwise at the 
time of the birth of his child and for the 
four months afterwards allowed by the 
Act in which the statutory declaration 
is to be made; and whether he will con- 
sider the advisability of taking steps, 
by legislation or otherwise, to enable 
under such circumstances the wife to 
make the necessary statutory declara- 
tion, under the provisions of Section 35 


of the Vaccination Act, 1867, in the 
absence of her husband. 
(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) My 


attention has not been called to diffi- 
culties of the kind mentioned since the 
passing of the Act of last session. The 
Law Officers advised in 1898 that, under 
ordinary circumstances, the father was 
the only person who could obtain 
certificate of conscientious objection, 


and a similar view would no doubt apply | 


I am not empowered 


The 3rd_ battalion | 


Berlin Unemployed. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington): To 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he is aware that 
at a meeting of the Berlin Stadtveror- 
denetenversammlung on Friday last the 
number of unemployed in Berlin was 
officially stated to be 30,000; and 
whether he can state how this compares 
with the present number of unemployed 
in London. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) 1 
‘understand that the statement men- 
_ tioned appeared in a German newspaper, 
but I do not know whether it was official. 
There is no Return of the total number 
of unemployed persons in London at the 
present time, but I am informed that the 
number of persons registered by the 
London Distress Committees between 
I4th October last and 3lst January 
was 25,561. Some of these have, how- 
ever, since found work. There were 
5,406 persons on the register of employ- 
ment exchanges in London at the end 
of December, and the Returns made to 
the Board of Trade by various trades 
unions show that the number of members 
of those unions who were out of employ- 
ment at that date was 5,581. I am not 
in a position to state how far persons are 
included in more than one of these 
numbers. I should add that a trust- 
/worthy comparison between London and 
other capitals in respect of this matter 
cannot well be made unless it could be 
shown that the statistics were compiled 
on the same basis. 


Extinction of Licences. 
Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS (Lincoln) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, what proportion does 


‘the number of on-licences extinguished 


in each year under the Licensing Act 


to the making of a declaration under 1904, bear to the total number of on- 


the recent Act. 


licences in England and Wales; and 
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what does the total reduction of such on- 
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Questions. 1058 
(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 


licences work out to on the average per | The answer to the first part of this 
licensing district of England and Wales. ' Question is shown in the following table— 





Total number of 


Total number of 
On-licenses 


° ° | 
extinguished under | 











Year. ney i Ng ches c compensation | Proportion per cent. 
provisions of The | 
Licensing Act, 19v4. | 
1605 99,478 184 18 
1906 98,894 885 89 
1907 97,554 1,600* 1-64 
Total - - | 2,669* | 





* Approximate figure. 


As regards the second part of the 
Question, if the figures 2,669 are divided 
by the total number of licensing districts 
in England and Wales the result is 
2°65. 


Licence Compensation. 


Mr. MASTERMAN (West Ham): To 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, whether his attention has 
been called to a case in which the amount 
of compensation money payable under 
the Licensing Act, 1904, was determined 
by the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
in pursuance of Rule 31 of the rules made 
by the Secretary of State under Section 6 
of the Licensing Act, 1904, and in which 
the Commissioners had issued their 
certificate of award as to the amount to 
be paid to the persons interested, and in 
which, on receiving notice of an intention 
to appeal to the High Court against such 
award, the Commissioners issued a new 
award; and whether he proposes to take 
any steps by legislation or otherwise to 
prevent such action in the future. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) I do not 
know to what specific case my hon. friend 
refers, but I am informed that there are 
not infrequent instances of an award by 
the Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
being reconsidered in the light of new 


circumstances, fuller information, and so 
forth. It is intended to deal with the 
whole subject of compensation in the 
forthcoming Licensing Bill. 


Berlin Strikes. 


Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney): To ask the President 
of the Board of Trade, whether he has 
any official information showing how far 
the present unemployment in Berlin is 
due to strikes in the building and timber 
trade; and whether he can state how 
many of those at present tabled as un- 
employed belong to these trades. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) So far as 
I am aware there is no strike at present 
in the building or wood-working trades of 
Berlin, but there is a large amount of un- 
employment resulting partly from dis- 
putes occurring last year and partly from 
the high rate of interest ruling for loans 
to builders. Figures published by the 
Berlin Trades Council, however, indicate 
that of the total unemployed membership 
of trade unions on 15th January making 
returns, about one-half consisted of 
building and wood-working operatives. 
I may add that the percentage of trade 
union members returned as unemployed 
on that date to the Berlin Trades Council 
was 14:1. 





Questions. 
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Unemployment Returns. 
Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS: 
the President of the Board of Trade, 


To ask 


| burgh with great advantage to the work 
| of the Department, as it has enabled 
many questions outwith the sphere of the 





what is the percentage of unemployment | inspecting staff located throughout Scot- 
shown by the latest official Returns of | land, but vet not important enough to 
Germany ; and what was the amount of | be made the subject of special reference 
unemployment in the United Kingdom | to the Department, to be disposed of by 


at approximately the same date. 


(Answered by Mr. Kearley.) It has 
been repeatedly explained by the Board 
of Trade that the official Returns of 
German trade unionists unemployed 
cannot be properly compared with those 


of the United Kingdom, because for | 
several reasons the proportion of the un- | 
employed members of trade unions in the | 


United Kingdom who are entitled to 
unemployed benefit (and so certain to 
report themselves as unemployed) is 
much greater than in Germany, where 


the percentage returned as unemployed | 


is accordingly understated. At the end 


of December last the official percentage | 


for Germany was 2°6; but for the 
reasons given above I can quote no 
comparable figure for the United King- 
dom. 


Housing of Working Classes in Berlin. 

Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS: To ask 
the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether in connection with the investi- 
gations now being made into working 
class conditions in certain foreign coun- 
tries, he can state the average number 
of rooms per working-class family in 
Berlin. 


{Answered by Mr. Kearley.) The re- 
sults of the German investigation are not 


yet available, but the Census of 1900) 


indicated that the most usual number of 
rooms occupied by a working class family 
in Berlin is two. 


Scottish Education Department. 


Mr. GULLAND (Dumfries, Burghs) : | 


To ask the Secretary for Scotland 
whether premises in Edinburgh have been 
taken for the accommodation of the 
Scottish Education Department ; 
whether these will in future be the head- 
quarters of the Department. 


(Answered by Mr. Sinclair.) Since 
1904 an Assistant Secretary of the De- 
partment has been stationed in Edin- 


and | 


| personal interview. The only accommo- 
| dation available for the use of this 
| officer hitherto has been a room in the 
| Royal Scottish Museum, which has 
| proved to be unsuitable in many ways, 
| both as affording no accommodation for 
/ an adequate clerical staff, and as being 
inconvenient for the reception of deputa- 
tions. There are also other special 
| officers of the Department stationed in 
Edinburgh, for example, the Accountant 
of the Department and the Consulting 
Architect. It has been thought expedient 
to bring these various officers together, 
and to put at the disposal of the Assistant 
Secretary an adequate staff for dealing 
with those sections of the Department's 
work for which he is responsible in the 
first place. Premises suitable for housing 
this staff and for the reception of deputa- 
tions have been found by the Office of 
Works at 14, Queen Street, and will be 
in the occupation of the Department from 
Whitsunday next. They will also be 
used by the Vice-President and by the 
Secretary of the Department for the 
purpose of receiving deputations or for 
transacting business in other ways as 
occasion may arise. These premises will 
admit of further transference of clerical 
work from London to Edinburgh from 
time to time as that may be found ex- 
pedient and possible, but it is not possible 
/even were it desirable, that the whole 
work of the Department should be trans- 
ferred to Edinburgh at present ; and the 
headquarters of the Department will, 
therefore, continue to be in London. 
The Edinburgh office will be in no sense a 
separate office but will deal, under the 
general direction of the Secretary of the 
Department, with such parts of the work 
as it may be found most convenient from 
time to time to entrust to the staff 
stationed in Edinburgh. 


| Nith Fishery. 

| Mr. GULLAND: To ask the Secretary 
|for Scotland, whether he has_ received 
'from the Nith Fishery Board a petition 
asking him to extend for a fortnight 
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the fishing in the Nith; and, if so, 
whether he can yet give his decision. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Sinclair.) This 
petition was received too late to permit 
its request being considered as applying 
to 1907, and it is now under consideration 
with a view to the current year. If my 
hon. friend will repeat his Question, say, 
in a month’s time, I shall hope to be 
able then to give him a reply. 


Local Government Finance. 

Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster) : To 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
whether he will give the amounts and 
percentages, according to the latest year 
available, corresponding with the amounts 
and percentages of the aggregate local 
receipts and expenditure in England 
ind Wales for the year 1868, as appearing 
at page 6, of the Return on Local Taxa- 
tion prepared by the late Lord Goschen 
in 1870, and ordered to be reprinted in 
1893 (Cd. 201, 1893). 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) My 
right hon. friend has asked me to reply 
to this Question. The aggregate receipts 
of the local authorities in England and 
Wales during the vear 1904-5 amounted 
in round numbers to £143,600,000. The 
following figures show approximately 
how this sum was raised :—£56,050,000, 
or 39 per cent., from public rates ; 
£5,450,000, or 3°8 per cent., from tolls, 
dues, fees, fines, and penalties ; 
£3,200,000, or 2°2 per cent., from sales, 
rents, and profits of property not else- 
where included ; £19,600,000, or 13°7 per 
cent., from Government Grants and 
other receipts from Imperial funds ; 
£33,400,000, or 23°3 per cent., from 
loans; £19,550,000, or 13°6 per cent., 
from gas, water, electric lighting, tram- 
way, and light railway undertakings ; 


£6,350,000, or 4°4 per cent., from 
other miscellaneous receipts. Total, 
£143,600,000 or 100 per cent. Sums 


received by the Metropolitan Water 
Board, whether from loans or otherwise 
are not included in the above amounts. 
Of the ageregate receipts of £143,600,000, 
approximately :—£108,600,000, or 75°6 
per cent., was expended by authorities 
acting for acres wholly urban ; 
£5,000,000, or 3°5 per cent., by authori- 
ties acting for areas wholly rural; 
[FourtH Sertrs.| 
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£30,060,000, or 20°9 per cent., by authori- 
ties acting for areas partly urban and 
partly rural. Total, £143,600,000 or 
100 per cent. I may mention that in 
the above statement county councils 
(other than the London County Council) 
and drainage boards are, as in the Local 
Taxation Returns, treated under the 
head of authorities acting for areas 
which are partly urban and partly 
rural. The expenditure of harbour 
authorities is included in that of urban 
authorities. 


Questions. 


Income-Tax Relief. 
Mr. CONDON (Tipperary, E.): To 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 








whether he is aware that a number of 
income-tax payers entitled to relief on 
earned income under The Finance Act, 
1907, and who were not aware that 30th 
September was the last day for sending 
in claims, have therefore lost the benefit 
of that relief; and whether, as that was 
the first year in which the Act came into 
force, he will extend the time for sending 
in such claims this time to Ist March 
next. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) It is 
expressly provided by Section 19 (4) 
of the Finance Act of last session that the 
allowance in respect of earned income 
shall only be given if claimed before 30th 
September. This provision was neces- 
sary for administrative reasons, and 
ample notice of the necessity for making 
the claims before 30th September was 
given in my Budget Speech on 18th 
April last, public attention being also 
frequently called to it by observations 
in the Press during the summer, as well 
as by church door notices, and, wherever 
practicable, by personal intimation to 
individual taxpayers by the Revenue 
authorities in August after the Act 
became law. In view of these facts, 
and of the explicit statutory provision 
already referred to, it is impossible to 
admit claims which have been delayed 
beyond 30th September by the tax- 
payer’s, or his agent’s, carelessness or 
inadvertence ; but in order that as little 
hardship as possible may be inflicted 
as a result of the taxpayer’s unfamiliarity 
with the new machinery, instructions 
have been given that the expression, how- 
ever informal, to the surveyor of taxes 


20 


1063 (uestions. 


within the statutory time-limit of an, 


intention to claim the allowance shall be 
treated as a “ claim ” within the meaning 
of the section, and further, that special 
consideration should be shown in cases 
in which the delay was wholly due to 
causes, such as prolonged illness, which 
are shown to be outside the taxpayer’s 
own control. 


Monarch Laundry Company. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH (Fer- 
managh, N.): To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether he is aware that the Registrar 
of Joint Stock Companies in Ireland, 
having had the original deed of assign- 
ment of premises in Belfast from Messrs. 
F. A. and G, A. Brittain to the Monarch 
Laundry Company, Limited, lodged with 
him by mistake for a copy, refuses to give 
up the original deed;or allow a copy to be 
substituted, though there appears to be 
no statutory requirement that he should 
have either deed or copy; will he state 
why the deed is retained by the Registrar, 
and whether there is any reason why 
it should not be returned to the company. 


» (Answered by Mr. Kearley.) On behalf 
of the Board of Trade, I will answer this 
Question addressed to my right hon. 
friend, the Chief Secretary. The Board 
of Trade have made inquiries, and the 
facts appear to be as follows: A deed was 
filed in the ordinary course by the 
Monarch Laundry Company, Limited, 
at the Joint Stock Companies Registry 
in Dublin. Subsequently an application 
was made for permission to remove the 
deed and to substitute a copy. The 
Board of Trade were advised that they 
ought not to authorise the removal of 
an original document from the file with- 
out an order of a competent Court, and 
the applicants were so informed. 


Irish Teachers and the Licensing Trade. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH: To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he will 
state how many national school teachers 
in Ireland are, by themselves or their 
wives, licensed publicans or spirit grocers ; 
whether the Commissioners of National 
Education in Ireland permit a teacher 
or his wife to be holder of a licence ; and 
whether they take any effective steps 
to prevent it. 


{COMMONS} 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Com- 
missioners of National Education inform 
me that they are not aware that any 
national school teachers, or the wives of 
such teachers, are licensed publicans 
or spirit grocers. Teachers are strictly 
forbidden to keep  public-houses or 
houses for the sale of spirituous liquors, 
and the Commissioners decline to recog- 
nise as a teacher any person whose 
husband or wife, as the case may be, 
keeps such a house. 


Lurgan Licensing Offences. 
Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast,:W.) : To ask 
| the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland whether he will state the 
| number of prosecutions which have taken 
| place in Lurgan since November last for 
| breaches of the Licensing Acts in regard 
| to bona fide travellers, the names of the 
| police engaged in each case, and the 
number of cases in which the defendants 
had been convicted. 





(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) Since 

November last there has been one prose- 
cution against a publican in Lurgan for 
a breach of the Licensing Acts in regard 
to bona fide travellers, and thirty-three 
persons found on his premises were also 
prosecuted. Acting Sergeant W. Sulli- 
van and Constable L. P. Hargaden were 
the policemen engaged in the prosecutions, 
The case against the publican was dis- 
missed with a caution by a majority of 
the justices, and the cases against four 
of the persons found on the premises were 
‘also dismissed; whereupon the sum- 
monses in the remaining cases were 
withdrawn. 


Irish Poor Law Officials and Politics. 

Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.): To ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if there is any rule or order of 
the Local Government Board prohibiting 
| Poor Law officials from being members of 
political associations ; and, if so, can he 
say on what date it was issued. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) There is no 
rule upon the subject in question, but 
the Local Government Board, when 
| addressed on the point, have stated that 
‘in their opinion Poor Law officials 
should take no part in political matters 
| beyond recording their votes. 
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1065 Questions, 


Mansfield Estate, Killygordon. 

Mr. C. MACVEIGH (Donegal, E.) : To 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, whether he could 
state what is the cause of the delay 
in completing the sale to the tenants 
on the Mansfield estate, Killygordon, 
county Donegal, the agreements to pur- 
chase having been signed over two years 
ago, and the sale sanctioned by the 
Estates Commissioners last June, while 
the tenants are still paying the old rent ; 
and whether he can say when the sale 
will be completed. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that there has 
been no delay in this case which could , 
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have been avoided. It is expected 
that the advances will be made in the 
course of the present month. 


Questions. 


Royal Garrison Artillery. 

Mr. PIKE PEASE: To ask the 
Secretary of State for War what 
was the number of officers, non-com- 
missioned officers, and men of the Royal 
Garrison Artillery serving with the colours 
on the Ist October, 1905, and 1st Feb- 
ruary, 1908, respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The figures for Ist October, 1905, and 
Ist January, 1908, are as follows (figures 
for Ist February, i908, are not yet 
available)— 








| 





- . | Warrant jc | Trum- Rank | Total 
Date. Officers. | Officers. aergnane. peters. and File. | Strength. 

Ist October 1905- -| 940 | 113 | 1,769 | 253 | 21,099 | 24,174 
Ist January 1908 - -| 872 105 1,456 | 223 15,679 | 18,335 





| 


Brigade of Guards. | 

Coronet LOCKWOOD (Essex, Ep- | 
ping): To ask the Secretary of State | 
for War, what was the number of officers, | 
non-commissioned officers, and men, | 


| respectively, of the Brigade of Guards 


on Ist October, 1905, and Ist January, 
1908. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The figures are as follows— 





| Officers. 


| Warrant | « 


Rank | 


Date. | | Officers eacee ene and File. | Total. 
Ist October 1905- - | 305 | 18 469 | 185 | 7,076 | 8,053 
| | | 
Ist January 1908 = - | so288 |) 16 | 433} (162 | 6,623 | 7,522 
“s | | 





QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


Rosyth. | 

Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Admiralty how many 
men are now being employed in the 
construction of the dock at Rosyth, in| 
what capacity, and at what scale of pay. | 


Fareham) : 
man any idea when any is likely to be 
| done ? 


present on the construction of a dock at 
Rosyth. 


Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, 


Has the right hon. Gentle- 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: No, 


| Sir, the plans are in course of preparation. 


Taz SECRETARY to Tae ADMI- | 
RALTY (Mr. Epmunp RoBertsov, | 
Dundee) : 


Masor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: How 


No work is being done at! many men are employed on the plans ? 


202 
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() sestions. 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: I 


cannot say. 


The Coastguard. 

CotonEL SEELY (Liverpool, Ab>r- 
cromby): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Admiralty if he can state when the 
Coastguard Vote will be taken. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: ‘The 
coastguard service is included in Vote A. 
and Vote 1., but I am not in a position 
to state at present when these Votes will 
be taken. 


CoLoNEL SEELY: And I understand 
that on that Vote my right hon. friend 
will be prepared to make a statement ? 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: Yes, 
T hope so. 
Dockyard Petitions. 
Mr. JENKINS (Chatham): I beg to 


ask the Secretary to the Admiralty what 
grades of workmen employed in His 
Majesty’s dockyards have petitioned for 
better conditions of service ; and whether 
he can say if the replies to those petitions 


have been in the affirmative or the 
negative. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : Peti- 
tions have been received, as usual, from 
practically all grades of workmen. The 
Admiralty decision in all cases will be 
promulgated at an early date. 


Royal Naval Reserve Bonuses. 
» "Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether he is aware that although first- 
class Royal Naval Reserve men at 
Rosslare received a bonus of £5 each, 
the second-class Royal Naval Reserve 
men, doing the same duty, for the same 
period and under the same rule of service, 
received no bonus at all; whether he is 
aware that great dissatisfaction pre- 
vails amongst the latter class; and 
whether he will consider their claims to a 
bonus commensurate with their service. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : First- 
class men, that is men who are specially 


qualified, can, according to the Regula- 


tions, earn a gratuity not of £5 but of 
£50, in lieu of pension. Second-class 
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Vypet? 
Wuestions. 


men who qualify for the higher rating 
under the conditions laid down when 
the new Regulations were introduced 
in April, 1906, would be entitled to the 
same privilege. 


Kabul River Railway Survey. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India if 
he will inform the House of the circum- 
stances under which a railway survey 
fifteen miles from Lundi Kotal is being 
carried on under fire and under protection 
by several companies of the Khyber 
Rifles ; whether the local tribes object 
to the construction of the proposed 
railway and desert their villages ; whether 
it is still proposed to follow the mountain 
route; whether the proposed canton- 
ment at Torsappah is finally abandoned ; 
whether the survey of the river route 
is also going on; whether the Afghan 
and Indian Governments are argeed 
on the interpretation of the Durand 
agreement as to the frontier towards 
Dacca; and whether the hostility of 
the Mohmands has been overcome. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Mr. Mortry, Montrose Burghs) : 


A civil engineer was deputed by the 
Government of India at the end of 
last October to examine the country 


within British limits beyond the point 
in the Kabul river known as “ mile 300,” 
construction of a railway to which was 
sanctioned in July, 1905. The object 
was to ascertain the best alignment 
for a prolongation of the line, should 
such a project be sanctioned. The en- 
gineer had an escort of 100 Khyber 
Rifles. Desultory firing from the left 
bank of the Kabul river was reported 
on 27th November, but on the 6th 
December the local officers reported 
that the trouble had ceased. There 
were no casualties. No opposition to 
the survey was made by the tribes in 
British territory. The return of the 
engineer in charge to Peshawur on the 
completion of his survey was reported 
on 2nd December. No decision has 
been arrived at as to the prolongation 
of the line beyond “mile 300.” The 
proposal for a cantonment at Torsappah 
may be regarded as finally abandoned. 
The frontier with Afghanistan towards 
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Dacca has never been settled, and 
the surveys have been carefully confined 
to British territory. There can, of 
course, be no question of construction, 
or even surveys in debatable territory 
till the frontier has been amicably 
settled with His Majesty the Amir’s 
Government. 


Wei-Hai-Wei. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) : I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether, in 
view of the results of the system of 
taxation of land values in the German 


Colony of Kiau Chow, he will consider | 


the advisability of adopting a similar 
tax in the Colony of Wei-Hai-Wei, in 
order to make up the annual deficit of 
£7,000, and so relieve the charge upon 
the British taxpayer. 


THE UNDER - SECRETARY of 
STATE ror tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
CHURCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): There 
is already a land tax in Wei-Hai-Wei, 
and I am afraid that the circumstances 
of Wei-Hai-Wei are so different from 
those of Kiau Chow that there is little 
prospect of obtaining any substantial 
increase from taxation of land in the 
former. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD: What are the 
differences between the two places ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: Oh, they are 
too numerous to be cited in answer to 
a Question across the floor. 


Flogging of Natives in Zululand. 

Sir H. COTTON (Nottingnam, E.): I 
beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the attention 
of His Majesty’s Government has 
been drawn to the extensive flogging 
of natives in Zululand; and whether 
inquiry will be made as to the number 
of natives flogged and otherwise punished 
under the administration of martial law 
in Zululand during the month of January, 
and as to the reasons for such treatment. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The attention 
of the Secretary of State was recently 
drawn to reports of this kind in the 
Press, and he made inquiry of the 
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Governor, who replied as follows: 
“McKenzie reports that during the 
recent operations by troops in Zululand 
five natives were tried and sentenced 
to be flogged.” I have not at present 
material to answer the rest of the hon. 
Member’s Question, but inquiry is being 
made. 


Sir H. COTTON : Is it the case that 
the floggings have been so numerous 
as stated ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: It was in conse- 
quence of the report that appeared in 
the papers that I telegraphed an inquiry 
and the answer was that five natives 
were flogged. If my hon. friend has 
any special information I will ask the 
Secretary of State if he will cable a 
further inquiry. 


Taxation in Northern Nigeria. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies whether it was by this Govern- 
ment, and, if so, when, that the caravan 
and canoe taxes were abolished in 
Northern Nigeria and replaced by a 
land value tax; and whether he will 
inquire as to the desirability of making 
a similar change in taxation in the 
northern territories of the Gold Coast. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The decision to 
abolish the caravan tolls and the canoe 
licences in Northern Nigeria was taken 
by Lord Elgin, and received the con- 
currence of the Treasury in January, 
1907. It is not the case that these 
forms of taxation were “replaced” by 
a land value tax, as the Land Revenue 
Proclamation was issued in 1904. The 
nature of this tax is fully explained in 
Sir F, Lugard’s Memorandum laid before 
Parliament last year [Cd. 3309]. It 
is not merely a tax on land values, but 
includes, with necessary modifications, 
various forms of tribute formerly exacted 
by the native emirs. These authorities 
receive a proportion of the amount thus 
raised, sometimes a half, or even more; 
and this is their main, if not their sole 
source of revenue. The introduction 
of a similar system in the northern 
territories of the Gold Coast is not 
desirable. It would be difficult, if not 
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impracticable, to introduce it. In is being carefully watched, and if ex- 
Northern Nigeria, it was merely a re- perience should show the necessity for 
organisation of a system to which the a change the matter will be reconsidered. 
people had been accustomed long before 
the country passed under British control. Japanese Immigration into Canada. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 
Slavery in the East African Protectorate. | Qn behalf of the hon. Member for Dur- 
Sir C. HILL (Shrewsbury): I beg to ham, I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for) of State for the Colonies whether, before 
the Colonies what number of slaves have | the Convention of 1906 was signed, where- 
claimed their freedom in the coast strip) by Canada adhered to the Treaty of 
of the East Africa Protectorate since | 1894, between Great Britain and Japan, 
the issue of the Abolition of the Legal the effect of that treaty, and especially 
Status of Slavery Ordinance, 1907;/ its effect in allowing the unrestricted 
what amount of compensation has been immigration of Japanese into Canada, 
awarded to their masters; whether any had been pointed out to the Canadian 
compens.tion has been awarded to slaves Government in any communication from 
under Clause 12 of the Ordinance ; and, | the Imperial Government; what was 
if so, how much. | the nature of such communication ; 
and what was the reply thereto of the 
Mr. CHURCHILL: No report has Canadian Government. 
yet been received from the Governor | 
on the working of the Ordinance, but| Mr. CHURCHILL: In 1905 when the 
he will be asked to give the desired Canadian Government raised the ques- 
information, which will then be com-| tion of their adherence to the treaty 


municated to the hon. Member. | with Japan the late Secretary of State 
| inquired whether they were prepared 
Concubinage in East Africa. to adhere to the whole treaty without 


Sir C. HILL : I beg to ask the Under- reserve or wished to adhere subject to 
Secretary of State for the Colonies similar limitations respecting immigration 
whether the law relating to the rights and other matters to those stipulated when 
and duties of concubines, alluded to in , Queensland adhered. The Canadian Gov- 
Clause 15 of the Abolition of the Legal | ernment replied that they were prepared 
Status of Slavery Ordinance, 1907, is the | to adhere absolutely and without reserve. 


same in the Zanzibar territory comprised 


within the East Africa Protectorate as Brazilian Tariffs 
in other parts of the protectorate; and) Str HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
if not, what is the difference. Central): I beg to ask the Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs if the Republic 
Mr. CHURCHILL: Outside the of Brazil is now giving, or is about to 
coast area a concubine has no rights give, a preference of 20 per cent. on all 
and is under no obligations as such. imports of hardware and cutlery from 
The law is unaltered in this respect by the United States of America; and, in 
the recent Ordinance. Within the ten- such case, if he will detail what steps 
mile strip concubinage has hitherto His Majesty’s Minister at Rio de Janeiro 
been recognised in the same way as other is taking to obtain a similar concession 
forms of domestic slavery. This re- in respect of Sheffield hardware and 
cognition of concubinage is maintained cutlery, and if they are likely to prove 
for the present under the Ordinance | successful. 
because of the danger that its abolition 
would result ina large number of women, THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
now in a status which is sanctioned by FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Mahomedan law and therefore involves Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): I 
no loss of self-respect, being reduced to|/am not aware that 20 per cent. pre- 
a life of promiscuous vice in the coast | ference has been, or is about to be, 
towns. The measure adopted is similar | accorded to the United States by Brazil 
to that which has been found to work) on the imports named by the hon. 
satisfactorily in Zanzibar, but its effect) Member for Sheffield. If the hon. and 
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gallant Member will furnish me with 
any information [ will inquire further. 


Russian Duties on Indian Tea. 

Eart PERCY (Kensington, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether His Majesty’s 
Government, having decided that they 
will no longer prohibit the entry into 
this country of bounty-fed sugar, have 
addressed any representations to the 
Russian Government with a view to the 


removal of the duties originally imposed | 


by them upon imports of Indian tea via 
the Black Sea route, in consequence of 
the ac.ession of Great Britain to the 
Brussels Sugar Convention. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: 
tions were made to the Russian Govern- 
ment a few days ago. 


Mr. HIGHAM (Yorkshire, W.R., 
Sowerby) was understood to ask whether 
there was any truth in the statement that 
Germany is likely to depart from the 
Convention ? 


Stir EDWARD GREY: No, Sir. 


Osman Digna and the Dervish Prisoners. 

Mr. GOOCH (Bath): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he will inform the House as to 
the number and condition of the prisoners 
of war who, with Osman Digna, have 
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not at present be desirable to send these 
men back to the Soudan. Their presence 
would be dangerous to the peace of the 
country; whilst on the one hand they 
would probably, if they returrned to 
the Soudan, become centres of intrigue 
for the malcontents, on the other hand 
they would require protection from the 
very numerous people who are still 
suffering from the acts of these men and 
their adherents when they were in 
The question has also been con- 
sidered by Sir Eldon Gorst, and he 
entirely concurs in the opinion expressed 
by Lord Cromer. Till we are convinced 
that the return of these men to the 
Soudan would be safe, no other decision 
can be come to. 


Questions. 


Prize Law. 

Mr. HERBERT (Buckinghamshire, 
Wycombe): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether it 
is the intention of the Government to 
appoint a small Committee to draw up 
a Code of Law or statement of principles 
of Prize Law as a basis of instructions to 


| the representatives of this country at any 


international conference assembled for 
the purpose of arriving at an agreement 
upon Prize Law. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: I cannot at 
present make any detailed statement as 
to the course His Majesty’s Government 
will adopt: the whole question is at 


been detained at Damietta since 1899; , present engaging the careful considera- 
and whether His Majesty’s Government | tion of the Departments concerned. 


will now extend to Osman Digna and 
his fellow prisoners the clemency of the 
Crown and procure their release under 
such conditions as may be deemed 
expedient. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: Lord Cromer 
reported on 8th March, 1907, that many 
of the Dervish prisoners had been re- 
leased, that only eight of the principal 
members were still detained and that 
their wives and families, numbering 
twenty-three individuals, remained with 
them. They were treated as_ political 
prisoners, were comfortably housed, and 
well fed. They were not subjected 
to any severe disciplinary regulations. 
Their children were being educated. 
Lord Cromer agreed with Sir Reginald 
Wingate_and Slatin Pasha that it would 





*Str CHARLES DILKE: When are 
we likely to have the proceedings at the 
conference. They have been promised 
and we do not know what was actually 
done. 


Simm EDWARD GREY : I will inquire. 


Brussels Sugar Convention. 

Mr. HERBERT: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether any Government which was a 
party to the Sugar Convention post- 
poned the date for ratification of the addi- 
tional Act until its Parliament should 
have had an opportunity of discussing 
the matter ; whether there was any, and 
if so, what, reason why His Majesty’s 
Government fixed a date for ratification 
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of a Convention made after Parliament 
rose, which precluded all effective dis- 
cussion by Parliament ; and whether he 
will give an assurance that in all cases 
where it is possible the date for ratifi- 
cation of all international agreements to 


Questions. 


which His Majesty’s Government is a | 


party shall be fixed at such date as will 
give Parliament an opportunity of effec- 
tive criticism. 


Str EDWARD GREY: His Majesty’s 
Government did not fix any date for the 
ratification; they desired the earliest 
date, in order that the trade might know 
as soon as possible what the settlement 
was to be, but they agreed to the date 
considered necessary by other Powers 
who were under a constitutional obli- 
gation to bring the matter before their 
Parliaments. I cannot, with every desire 
to afford opportunities for discussion, 
give an assurance such as the hon. Mem- 
ber desires without altering what has 
hitherto been the constitutional practice. 
I may, however, remind the hon. Member 
that the line which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have followed in the matter was 
announced on 6th June last. 


Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood): 
Is it the fact that the Government have 
ratified the additional Act ? 


Sir EDWARD GREY: No, Sir, we 
have not actually deposited the ratifica- 
tion, but we are to do so in a few days. 


Santos Consular Report. 

Mr. FORSTER (Kent, Sevenoaks): 
On behalf of the hon. Member for West 
Marylebone, I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs why the 
publication of Consular Report, No. 3592, 
on Santos for 1905-6, and Report No. 
3954, on Cuba for 1906, has been delayed 
until January, 1908; and whether he 
will endeavour to secure the more 


prompt preparation, transmission, and | 


publication of Consular Reports, in view 
of the great inconvenience caused by the 
delay to those trading with foreign 
countries. 


Sir EDWARD GREY : 
to the two Reports mentioned, the delay 
in their issue was due to the absence of 
the necessary statistical information and 
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other valid reasons. No effort is spared 
to effect the issue of these Reports as 
| quickly as possible. It is to be observed 
/ however, that it is often impossible for 
| consular officers to obtain in good time 
‘the statistics necessary for their com- 
pilation. Consular officers have instruc- 
tions to report by a special despatch any 
‘information of importance to British 
trade, for the use of the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch of the Board of 
Trade, and this is constantly done. 


Questions. 


Plundering of Armenian Villages. 

Mr. GOOCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether he has any information as to the 
plundering of Armenian villages in the 
region of Diarbekr last November; and 
whether any representations in regard 
to the matter have been made to the 
Porte. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: Yes, Sir; 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople reported at the time on the serious 
situation at Diarbekr. The condition 
of the whole of Armenia has been engaging 
the attention of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and Sir N. O’Connor has made 
earnest representations on the subject. 


Papers on Armenia. 

Mr. GOOCH : I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he will lay Papers in reference to the 
state of affairs in the Armenian districts 
of Asia Minor since August, 1904. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: 


be laid as soon as possible. 


Papers will 


Disturbances in North West Persia. 

Mayor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether he has any official informa- 
tion with regard to the recent distur- 
bances in the North-West of Persia, 
whether the interests of any British 
subjects are affected, and, if so,what steps 
have been taken to safeguard them. 


Sir EDWARD GREY: A state of 
‘general unrest prevails in the province 
of Azerbaijan, and especially on the 
‘northern portion of the Turco-Persian 
frontier, owing to the recent movement of 
Turkish troops. I am not aware that 
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the interests of any British subjects are | Playing Cards and Dice. 

affected, though anything which threatens Mr. BOTTOMLEY: I beg to ask 
seriously the relations between Persia | Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
and Turkey must naturally continue to he will state the amount estimated to 
engage the attention of His Majetsy’s be received during the current financial 


Government. year in respect of the tax upon playing 
’ cards, and the licensing of dice manu- 
The Foreign Secretary and Egypt. facturers and the stamping of dice; 


Mr. SWIFT-MACNEILL (Donegal, and whether, having regard to the fact 
§.) asked the Secretary of State for that playing cards and dice are used 
Foreign Affairs if he had received a mainly for gambling purposes, he will 
telegram from the committee of the consider the desirableness of repealing 
National Party in Egypt complaining of the tax and licensing duties upon them. 
the Foreign Secretary’s statement that 
the Egyptians did not possess the qualities Mr. ASQUITH: The duty derived 
suited for self-government, and indicating from playing cards in 1906-7 amounted 
that Egypt would continue to struggle to £32,672. It will probably be about 
for liberty and independence; and the same for 1907-8. The tax on dice 
whether, having regard to the irritation was repealed in 1862. I do not think 
caused by the erroneous statements in his that the fact that playing cards may 
speech, the right hon. Gentleman would be—and no doubt in some cases are— 
make an explanation in order to smooth used for gambling purposes constitutes 
away the injurious effects of it. ‘a reason for exempting them from 

taxation. : 


Sim EDWARD GREY: I only re-! 
ceived the hon. Member’s Question as I) Mp. BOTTOMLEY: Is it not the 
entered the House. Nosuch telegram has | fact that although the tax on dice has 
reached me as yet; but I would observe heen repealed, a licence is still necessary 
that very seldom one can please every- for dice manufacturers, and does not 
body in any speech delivered. If it the right hon. Gentleman think that 
should turn out that I have not succeeded | the imposition of a tax on playing cards 
in doing so I should not think that the implies State regulation of gambling ? 
fact would require explanation. 

; ’ Mr. ASQUITH : Not necessarily. 
Betting and Old Age Pensions. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, §&.); Financial Control. 

I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex-| Mr. RIDSDALE (Brighton): I beg 
chequer whether, with a view to pro-|t¢9 ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
viding the funds for old-age pensions | whether, in view of the great growth 
he will consider the desirableness of | of local expenditure and of local in- 
imposing a tax upon betting transac- | debtedness, he will consider the desir- 
tions and racing stakes, as is done in | ability of co-ordinating the control 
British Colonies and foreign countries. | of Jocal and national finance. 


CHEQUER (Mr. Asqurrn, Fifeshire, I rs Reece canbe with wae ere 
E.): The adoption of my hon. friends | 5:44 auntie oe “é ae een a of 
es were pad ae control,” but the whole subject of the 
betting transactions—a somewhat eS a ae ee 
ijins ens wh te ok aie ee the careful consideration 
Feaching proposa', whieh ne wil 10- | of His Majesty’s Government. 

expect me to discuss within the limits | : 

of a Parliamentary answer. | Compulsory National Insurance. 

Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent): Does | __ Mr. HERBERT: i beg to ask $Mr. 
that apply to stakes 2. Ithink they ought Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
all to be confiscated by the State. his attention has been called to a scheme 
/of compulsory national insurance pro- 
|pounded by the late Canon Blackley, 


[No Answer was returned.] 
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person, by payments made prior to 
attaining twenty-one years of age, to 
provide for himself sick pay and a 
pension for old age; 
will consider the advisability of inaugura- 


ting some such scheme, while applying | 


his*own scheme for old-age pensions to 
persons already above the age when 
payments under Canon Blackley’s scheme 
would commence. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The main provisions 
of Canon Blackley’s scheme are familiar 
to me. I cannot at this stage make any 
announcement as to the proposals in 
regard to old-age pensions which the 
‘Government will lay before this House. 


Imprisonment for Debt. 

*Mr. BYLES (Salford, N.): I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether, having regard to 
the Resolution unanimously passed by 
this House on 20th March last, on the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Bethnal 
Green, he is prepared with any proposal 
to check the growing judicial practice 
of committing debtors to prison. 


THe SECRETARY or 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Guap- 
stonr, Leeds, W.): 
propose to refer the question of imprison- 
ment for debt to a Select Committee. 


*Mr. BYLES: Is there not a steady 
increase of committals year by year ? 
Is it not time some action was taken on 
a unanimous Vote of the House of 
Commons passed a year ago ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE : 
given on the undertaking that the 
Government would refer the Question 
to a Committee. 


Labour Treaty with France. 

*Srr CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he is able to communjcate 
to the House information as to any 
labour treaty announced in France as 
recently concluded between His Majesty’s 
Government and the French Republic. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Communicatjons 
on the subject are passing, but 1 am 
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the object of which is to compel every | not in a position to make any further 


and whether he | 


STATE ror) 


The Government ' 


The Vote was. 
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|statement at the present time. No 


| treaty has so far been concluded. 


Crime in Staffordshire—Irish 
Comparisons. 

Mr. MOONEY (Newry): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department if he is aware that during 
the year 1905, there were reported to the 
police 3,822 indictable crimes in the 
county of Stafford, including one case of 
murder, three attempts to murder, four 
cases of conspiracy to murder, twenty- 
/one cases of malicious wounding, three 
cases of unnatural offences, six cases of 
indecency with males, thirty-five cases of 
indecent assault on females, sixteen cases 
of larceny of horses and cattle, and cases 
of killing and maiming of cattle; if he 
can state when the figures for 1906 
will be available ; if he can state how 
many of these crimes were committed 
in the Kingswinford division of the 
county ; and if he can now state whether 
there is any diminution of these classes 
of crime in this county or in the parishes 
comprising the Kingswinford division of 
the county. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: The figures given 
by the hon. Member correspond closely 
to those in the Criminal Statistics for 
1905, though there are one or two slight 
inaccuracies. The figures for 1906 will 
be available in two or three weeks time. 
I have no information as to how many of 
the crimes were committed in the Kings- 
winford division. 


Mr. MOONEY asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman could not obtain 
‘the information asked for from the 
ordinary police records of the county. 


Mr. GLADSTONE replied that there 
were no separate criminal statistics avail- 
able for different constituencies. 


Mr. MOONEY asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to answer the last part of 
| the Question on the Paper. 


| Mr. GLADSTONE: I am quite 
|aware that there are differences of 
administration in Ireland and England; 
| but I am dealing with an English ques- 
tion, and my hon. friend must show 
| that there is good reason for his request 
‘before I can. put the officials to the 
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trouble and expense of getting out the| Mr. JOHN REDMOND: You know 
information he asks for. the fact very well. 





Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.): Will Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye): 
4 the right hon. Gentleman arrange for a | Can the right hon. Gentleman say how 
| day for a debate on the state of crime | many of the persons concerned were of 


in England ? | Irish extraction ! 


*Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Stafford- 


shire, Kingswinford) asked as to these 


| 
| [No Answer was returned. ] 





7 figures which concerned the whole county, | Magisterial Administration. 

1 whether there was any difficulty in ob- | “ : 

& taining convictions. ' Mr. MYER (Lambeth, N.): I beg to 
a mf | ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
| Mr. GLADSTONE: I am not aware Department whether he is aware that it 


'is occasionally the practice for magis- 
trates, especially during the hearing of 
| appeal cases, to take part in the decision 
of cases without having heard the whole 
| of the evidence; and whether he will 
issue instructions regulating the conduct 
of justices, thereby preventing such 
| abuses in the future. 


that there has been difficulty in obtaining 
convictions. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.): Can 
the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
in 2 large number of these cases the 
juries refused to convict ? 


Ar. GLADSTONE ° I rom quite Mr. GLADSTONE : 1 
) aware of the motive for asking these 
» Questions ; but I do not think anything 
i is to be gained by my attempting to 


have no 
knowledge of any such practice. If 
my hon. friend will furnish me with the 
reply information on which his Question is 
—" based, I will consider whether I can take 
satan - any action in the matter. I may point 
_*MR. STAVELEY-HILL: Can the out, however, that I have no panes 
right hon. Gentleman tell us how many «+9 jssue instructions regulating the 
convictions there were, having regard | oonduct of justices.” 
to the number of indictable offences ? 





; aie Mr. MYER: T shall be glad to furnish 
Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not the the right hon. Gentleman with the in- 


ivures } , ‘ a > > ° 
figures in my head, but I will get the | formation. 
' figures if the hon. Member wishes for 


> them. ~ 
- Vivisection — The Battersea Brown Dog 


Str PHILIP MAGNUS (London Uni- 
versity): I beg to ask the Secretary 
‘of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called 
to the special expense of police protec- 
tion of a public monument at Battersea 
that bears a controversial inscription ; 
'and whether he will consider the ad- 
'visableness of introducing legislation 
Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) :| with a view to prevent the erection 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether | jp public places of monuments bearing 
there is any county or any division of a | inscriptions calculated to offend a large 
county in Ireland where there has been | gection of the people. 
anything like as much crime of a serious | 
character as is indi-ated here ? | Mr. HUGH LAW (Donegal, W.): 
| Before the right hon. Gentleman answers 
_ Mr. GLADSTONE: There is a great | that Question, may I ask whether, before 
jteal too much crime in England, but I| adopting the suggestion of the hon. 
«mnot give any statistics offhand. Member, in view of the increase of crime 


Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.): Can 
i these people whose cattle have been 
killed or maimed obtain compensation 
fom the rates ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I must ask for 
notice of that Question. 
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and disorder in London and with a view 
to the better protection of His Majesty’s 
subjects in the exercise of their lawful 
rights, he will consider the advisability 
of applying the Irish Crimes Act to this 
part of the country ? 
é Pees 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I think I will 
answer the Question on the Paper. Yes, 
Sir. The total amount of extra police 
duty which the protection of this monu- 
ment has necessitated in the Borough of 
Battersea alone has been equivalent 
to the special services for one day of no 
less than 27 inspectors, 55 sergeants, and 
1,083 constables. At present six con- 
stables are daily employed in this manner. 
In addition to this, large numbers of 
police have on several occasions had to 
be specially employed in other parts of 
London to cope with disturbances arising 
out of the same matter. This involves 
a considerable clarge on the general 
body of London ratepayers, and the 
difficulty would grow acute if it were to 
become the fashion for parties or sections, 
for example on the tariff question, to 
put up public statues or memorials with 
a view to defaming the actions and views 
of opponents. If this became common, 
it would be necessary to make those 
who erect such statues responsible for 
the cost of their protection, but as 
things stand I do not think there is 
ground for introducing legislation. 


Questions, 


Mr. J. WARD: Could the Home 
Secretary give any information how it 
is that, in spite of all this disturbance 
and expense to the ratepayers, no single 
offender has been sent to prison ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE: That, perhaps, 
is the unfortunate part of the business. 
As the hon. Member knows, proceedings 
have been taken in the cases of indi- 
viduals. 


*Sir PHILIP MAGNUS: May I 
ask the right hon. Genileman whether 
the Home Office is unable to take 
steps to prevent this heavy expenditure 
falling on the ratepayers, and whether 
he is aware that a large body of students 
of the London University is quite pre- 
pared to remove the offensive monument, 
if they are allowed to do so without inter- 
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‘ference by the police, without expense 
to the ratepayers ? 
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[ (Mr. GLADSTONE :3_ I am afraid | 
have no suggestion to make, unless the 
borough of Battersea contributes to 
the expense of guarding the statue. 


*Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire): Is 
the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
the inscription on the statue is neither 
more nor less than an exact statement 
of the facts admitted, I understand, by 
Professor Starling and Mr. Bayliss? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, ordert 
The hon. Member is raising a very 
debatable question. 

Payment of Jurors. 

Mr. HERBERT: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department whether his attention 
has been called to the hardship 


inflicted upon jurors of the working 


classes when, in addition to the loss of | 


wages, they are compelled to pay railway 
fares amounting to a substantial sum 
when such jurors reside at a distance 
from an assize town; and_ whether, 
having regard to such hardship and to 
the public service upon which such 
jurors are engaged, he is prepared to 
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te 


make provision for the payment to jurors | 


of travelling expenses not exceeding the 
parliamentary railway fare. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: 


My attention | 


has been called to this matter, but Ihave : 
no authority to make provision for the | 


payment of jurymen’s travelling expenses. | 
Legislation would be required for that 
purpose, and I fear I can make no 
promises in regard to it. 


Anti-Vaccination Declaration Fees. 

Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether, | 
when declarations are made by con- | 
scientious objectors under The Vaccina- 
tion Act, 1907, before a justice of the 
peace without going to petty sessions, 
a fee of 1s. has to be paid by the person 
making the declaration ; and whether the 
justice of the peace before whom the | 
declaration is made is obliged to demand | 
the payment of the fee and pay it over to | 
the county fund as a clerk’s fee. g)> a: 
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Mr. GLADSTONE: A fee authorised 
by a Table of Justices’ Clerks’ Fees can 
be demanded only when a clerk has 
rendered the service in respect of which 
the fee is authorised. I am advised that 
when a declaration is made before a 
justice in the absence of the clerk, no 
fee should be demanded. 


Penzance Conviction. 

*Mr. DUNN (Cornwall, Camborne) : I 
beg to ask the Home Secretary if his atten- 
tion has been called to the fact that two 
lads were on Monday at Penzance sent to 


prison for a month with hard labour for | 
sleeping out, and, if the facts and crime | 


beas stuted will he order their immediate 
release. 


Mr. GLADSTONE said he was inquir- | 


ing into the matter. 


Railway Running Powers—Traders’ 
Grievances. 
Mr. STRAUS (Tower Hamlets, Mile 
End): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether he will cause a 


complete list of the various running | 


powers of the railways of the United 
Kingdom to be issued, so that traders 
may be able to send their goods by the 
shortest and cheapest route, instead of 
the route most in the interest of the 
receiving company, which is often the 


, longest and most expensive. 





Toe SECRETARY to toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Keartey, Devonport) : 


I understand that the information as to | 
_ the running powers possessed by railway | 
companies desired by my hon. friend | 


would, if published, be misleading, inas- 
much as in many instances running 
powers, although possessed, are not 
exercised, and in many other cases they 
are only exercised partially or inter- 
mittently. If my hon. friend, however, 
will move for a Return, we will consider 
how far we can afford him useful infor- 
mation. 


In reply to a further Question by Mr. 
STRAUS— 


Mr. KEARLEY said it was not com- 
pulsory on companies to use these 
powers. 
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And therefore the 


(Questions. 


{| Mr. STRAUS: 
| public must suffer. 


Railway Companies and Coal Freights. 
| Mr. HEDGES (Kent, Tonbridge) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade whether his attention has been 
drawn to the complaints from coal 
merchants, in consequence of the refusal 
of the railway companies to pay com- 
| pensation for loss of coal in transit, and 
of their insistence on the payment of 
the freight charges on the gross weight 
of the consignment as declared by the 
colliery owners at the point of loading, 
irrespective of any loss in weight that 
|may have occurred in transit; and 
whether, having regard to the fact that 
| the allowance for shortage by the colliery 
| owners is now almost entirely suspended 


| he is prepared to take any action in the 
matter. 


Mr. KEARLEY: The question of the 
withdrawal by the railway companies 
of free carriage of a wastage allowance 
| has been brought to the notice of the 
| Department under the Railway and 
Canal Truffic Acts and is atthe moment 
| being considered, but so far as the matter 
is one between the colliery owner and 
| the merchant the Board have no authority 
| to intervene. 


Aberdeen Coal Company. 

Mr. THORNE (West Ham, 8.): I 
| beg to ask the President of the Board 
| of Trade if he has received any informa- 
tion as to certain irregularities of the 
committee of the Aberdeen Coal Company, 
affecting the local harbour dues, dock 
and labour charges, and the Board of 
| Trade coal tonnage Returns; and, if 
so, what steps are being taken in the 
|matter; or, if not, whether inquiries 
will be made. 


| Mr. KEARLEY: The Board of Trade 
| have received no information on the 
| subject, but if the hon. Member will 
furnish particulars as to the alleged 
irregularities, inquiries will be made. 


Casual Labour in the Post Office. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask 
the Postmaster-General whether post- 
masters outside London have to sign 
a document saying that they are unable 
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to find men to act as casual postmen 
at Christmas at 4d. an hour, before they 
are entitled to allow them 6d. an hour ; 
and, if so, will he consider the advisability 
of changing this practice. 


Questions. 


THe POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): I am not aware of any case in 
which a postmaster has been asked to 
sign a document of the kind. Perhaps 
the hon. Member will furnish me with 
the document in guestion, and I will 
then inquire into the matter. 


Belfast Post Office. 

Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, 8.): I bez to ask 
the Postmaster-General whether, as a 
result of the Commiitee which recently sat 
in regard to Post Office employees, the 
Belfast office is to be reduced in rank or 
raised to be a first-class office. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I hope 
shortly to be in a position to make an 
announcement respecting the various 
changes following upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Parliamentary Committee, 
and in the meantime I am not able to 
state how particular offices will be 
affected. 


Postage of Offensive Postcards. 

Mr. MYER: I beg to ask the Post- 
master-General whether his attention has 
been called to a case brought before 
Mr. Bros at the Lambeth Police Court, 
on 20th December last, in which it was 
stated that the defendant had been in 
the habit of addressing scurrilous post- 
cards to the plaintiff, and to an action 
tried by Mr. Justice Darling, on 16th 
January, for libel by postcard ; whether 
he has any official information showing 
that such cases of the abuse of the Post 
Office are frequent; whether the regu- 
lations of the Post Office forbid the 
delivery of offensive postcards ; and, if 
so, whether he will take measures to see 
that the regulations are enforced, and to 
prosecute the offenders in all cases 
brought to his knowledge. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The regu- 


lations of the Post Office forbid the 
delivery of grossly offensive postcards. 
and I have no reason to think that this 
rule is not generally enforced. The 
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Questions. 


card in this case clearly ought not to 
have been delivered. I am making 
inquiry on the subject, and I will send 
the hon. Member a further reply. 


Stratford Post Office Messengers. 

Mr. THORNE: I beg to ask the 
Postmaster-General how many messenger 
boys were on duty at the Stratford Post 
Office on 2nd February, the number of 
hours they were on duty, and the amount 
of pay they received for their services on 
that date. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: Seventeen 
telegraph messengers were employed at 
Stratford Branch Office on Sunday, 2nd 
February ; ten were on duty from 8 a.m, 
to 2 p.m., and seven were on duty from 
2p.m.to8p.m. Telegraph messengers in 
London are not paid specially for the Sun- 
day attendance which they are required to 
give, as a rule, every third Sunday, but 
are allowed “time off” in the week in 
place of it. I may add that the whole 
question of the attendance of telegraph 
messengers in London is occupying my 
attention. 


Boy Clerks in the Post Office. 

Mr. RAWLINSON (Cambridge Univer- 
sity): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for the Hoxton Division, I beg to ask 
the Postmaster-General whether he will 
consider the advisability of creating 
limited competitions for boy clerks in 
examinations for situations sorter, 
telegraphist, and other Post Office ap- 
pointments, in view of the fact that large 
numbers of boy clerks, now employed in 
the Post Office, have to be discharged at 
the age of twenty, although the training 
they have received in the methods of the 
Department would prove of incalculable 
value. 


as 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: I am in 
sympathy with the desire of the hon. Mem- 
ber to create opportunities for boy clerks 
to secure established appointments ; and 
I have already arranged that every boy 
clerk employed in the Post Office whose 
service is satisfactory, shall have the 
opportunity of competing for a permanent 
situation. The posts of registry avsistant 
in London are reserved exclusively for boy 
clerks ; a fixed proportion of certain clerical 
posts in the Engineering Department is 
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also reserved for them; and those who | 
are not admitted to competitions for | 
these clerical posts are allowed to take | 
part in the limited competitions for the | 
situations of learner and sorting clerk | 
and telegraphist in the provinces. To | 
extend further the opportunities to boy | 
clerks for entering limited competitions | 
for non-clerical posts would seriously | 
interfere with the prospects of the 
telegraph messengers, and to this I regret | 
that I cannot consent. 


East Hardwick School, Yorkshire. 
Mr. CARLILE (Hertfordshire, 


refused to receive a deputation of man- 


agers and persons interested in East | 


Hardwick School, situate in the West 
Riding of Yorkshir.. 


Tu PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.) : The circumstances of this 


case did not appear to necessitate the 


attendance of a deputation, but persons | 
| representing the managers of the school | 


have had interviews with the Board of 
Education on two occasions within the 
last six months. 


Pontfadog School. 

Mr 
westrv) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Education whether it is 
proposed to grant £1,250 to build a 
new school at Pontfadog, Denbighshire, 


{6 Frpruary 1908} 


St. 
Albans): I beg to ask the President of | 
the Board of Education if he will state | 
the reasons why the Board of Education | 


BRIDGEMAN (Shropshire, Os- | 
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of Education before the preliminary 
inquiries have been completed. 


Mr. McKENNA: Plans for building 
new schools are submitted, considered, 
and approved in the ordinary course of 
office administration quite independently 
of the question of a building grant. 
The Board’s approval of the plans does 


Questions. 


| not in any way commit them to making 


a grant in aid of the cost of executitig 


| them. 


Denbighshire and Flint Schools. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN : I beg to ask the: 
President of the Board of Education 
whether it is proposed to make a grant 
out of the fund provided in the Appro- 
priation Act of 1907 for schools at 
Gwersyllt, Denbighshire, and at Flint 
to make good a numerical deficiency 


|of public elementary accommodation. 


Mr. McKENNA: No grants will be 
made to make good a numerical deficiency 
of public elementary school accommo- 
dation. 


Mr. BRIDGEMAN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education, 
|whether inquiries have been held with 
regard to the applications for grants out 
‘of the fund provided by the Appropria- 
'tion Act, 1907, to build new schools at 
|Penycae, Minera, Llantysilio, Llanfi- 
‘hangel Glyn Myfyr, Pontfadoc, and 
| Bylchan, in the county of Denbigh, and 
at Gwaenysgor, in Flintshire; and if 
the ratepayers or parents who objected 
to the proposal were heard. 


without requiring any contribution from | 


the rates, and in spite of the petition of | 


sixty-two ratepayers against it. 


Mr. McKENNA: In the event of the 
conditions for the payment of a grant 
being satisfied in this case the grant 
made would certainly not cover the whole 
cost of the school and some contri- 
bution from local sources would, there- 
fore, be necessary. 


School Plans. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education 
whether the plans for building new 
schools with the assistance of the grant 
provided in the Appropriation Act, 
1907, have been approved by the Board 


Mr. McKENNA: No, Sir. Ali appeals 
|against the provision of new public 
‘elementary schools are carefully con- 
isidered by the Board, who are em- 
| powered, if they think fit, to hold a 
| public inquiry to assist them in arriving 
iat a decision. It is not, however, and 
never has been the practice of the Board 
_to hold an inquiry in every case irrespec- 
— of whether the particular circum- 
stances appear to require it. 





Mr. BRIDGEMAN: Have there been 
| any inquiries in this particular case ? 
| 
| Mr. McKENNA: I cannot say, but if 
‘inquiries appear to the Board to be 


| necessary they will be held. 
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Mr. BOWLES: As a matter of fact 


has an inquiry been held in any case of an 
application for a grant? 


Questions. 


Mr. McKENNA: I am under the im- 
pression that there have been several. 


School Building Grants. 
Mr. BRIDGEMAN: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education, 


whether it is proposed to make any | 
grants for building schools out of the | 


sum provided in the Appropriation Act 
of 1907, in contravention of Section 18 
(1) (c) of the Education Act, 1902. 


Mr. McKENNA: It is proposed to 
make grants for building schools, but the 
Board will take care that the section, 
which the hon. Member quotes, is not 
contravened. 


Penycae School. 

Mr. BRIDGEMAN : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education, 
whether those who petitioned for a grant 
out of the fund provided in the Appro- 
priation Act, 1907, for a new school at 
Penycae, in Denbighshire, were informed 
that no charge would be made upon the 
rates; and, if so, whether that informa- 
tion was given with the knowledge of the 
local education authority or of the Board 
of Education. 


Mr. McKENNA: The Board have no 
knowledge of what information was given, 
whether by the locai education authority 
or by any other persons. 


Swine Fever. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) : I beg to ask the hon. Member 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether he is able to state what action 
the Board intends to take with respect to 
the unsatisfactory Returns in connection 
with swine fever ; and whether he will now 
appoint a Departmental Committee to 
consider the question, and especially the 
policy adopted by the Board during the 
last few years. 


Toe TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir E. Strachey, Somerset, 8.) : 
The question of swine fever has been 
engaging the earnest attention of my 


{COMMONS} 
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/noble friend and the officers concerned 
‘for some time past, and as a result of 
| further experimental investigations which 
| have been conducted by the veterinary 
| officers of the Board it has been decided 
| to issue new Orders on the subject which 
| will it is believed enable the operations 
| against the disease to be conducted in a 
| manner fully calculated to ensure their 
| eventual success, whilst at the same time 


(Questions. 


modifying to a considerable extent the 
restrictions imposed on the movement of 
‘swine for breeding purposes and_ for 
slaughter which have been found to cause 
hardship. It is also proposed to use our 
| powers of slaughter more freely so as to 
enable premises to be freed from restric- 
tions at an earlier date than would other- 
wise be the case. The suggestion that 
a Departmental Committee should be 
appointed will be kept in mind, but any 
inquiry of the kind would occupy some 
months, and my noble friend is anxious 
to bring the new Orders into force with 
as little delay as possible. Their results 
will, of course, be carefully watched. 


Potato Disease 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY: I beg 
to ask the hon. Member for South 


Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board of Agriculture, whether, in 
view of the fact that a new destructive 
disease affecting potatoes, known 
black scab, has been lately introduced 
into England, and is known to have 
occurred in nine counties in Scotland, 
the Board of Agriculture are taking 
any steps under the powers conferred 
on them by the Destructive Insects 
and Pest Act, 1907, to limit the spread 
of the disease ; and whether the Board 
will at once take steps to keep the 
infected areas under the supervision of 
a competent inspector, in order to 
prevent the disease being spread through 
the sale of such potatoes from these 
areas. 


as 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEY : A 
leaflet descriptive of the disease to 
' which the hon. Member refers and of the 
| measures to be taken with respect to it 
has been printed both in English and 
| Welsh and widely circulated. The possi- 
bility of dealing with the disease under 
the Act of last Session is under considera- 
tion. The enforcement of any Order 
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which may be issued will rest with the 
local authorities. 


Questions. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY: Will the 


Board take care to exercise supervision ? 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEY replied 


in the affirmative. 


The Outbreak of Cattle Disease in 
Midlothian. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
fordshire, Lichfield): I beg to ask the 
Member for South Somerset, as represent- 
ing the Board of Agriculture, what steps 
are being taken as to the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Midlothian ; 
if he has any further information on the 
subject to give to the House ; and whya 
similar statement to that made in the 
House of Lords yesterday was not 
made in this House. 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEY: The 
premises at Gorgie, Midlothian, on which 
foot-and-mouth disease occurred, were 
at once declared an infected place, and 
thereupon the provisions of the Foot and 
Mouth Disease Order of 1895, which 
prescribe the steps to be taken to prevent 
the spread of the disease, were brought 
automatically into operation. I shall 
be glad to supply a copy of the Order 
to my hon. friend. The premises are of 
course being carefully watched by the 
police. Orders were also issued yesterday 
prohibiting absolutely the movement of 
animals in the district surrounding Edin- 
burgh to the south of the Firth of Forth 
pending full inquiry. Our chief veteri- 
nary officer considers that the existence 
of the disease must be regarded as 
established, and in view of the im- 
portance of the matter he went to 
Hdinburgh last night and will advise as 
to further procedure. A staff of in- 


spectors has been dispatched to Edin- | 


burgh and is engaged in tracing any 
other possible centres in which disease 
exists or to which it may have been | 
conveyed. The information given by | 
my noble friend yesterday did not reach | 
me until after Questions in this House | 
had been completed. I may add that | 
I have just received intimation that a | 
Report has been received from Mr. | 
Douglas to the effect that there are on | 
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calf. Five fat cows have recently been 
removed from the premises, and have 
presumably been slaughtered. Inquiries 
are being made as to that. Three cows 
have recently been moved on to the 
premises, but they do not appear to have 
been the original cause of the outbreak. 
It has been ascertained that manure 
from the dairy has recently been sent 
to two different sets of farm premises in 
Midlothian, and inquiries are being 
made as to the manner in which it has 
been disposed of. The premises are 
being carefully watched by the police, 
and everything possible is being done 
to prevent the spread of the infection, 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbledon) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman give to the 
House any information as to the cause 
or supposed cause of this outbreak ? 


Sir EDWARD STRACHEY: The 
cause is being most carefully inquired 
into, but at present I am unable to 
make any statement. I may be able 
to do so later. 


Temporary Clerks. 

Mr. RAWLINSON (Cambridge Uni- 
versity): On behalf of the hon. Member 
for the Hoxton Division of Shoreditch, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he isaware that a small body of 
men designated temporary clerks, who 
have been employed in certain depart- 
ments of His Majesty’s Civil Service 
for a period of fifteen or twenty vears, 
have been given notice to retire; and 
whether, in view of the fact that these 
men will not receive pensions, and that 
their salaries have not been subject to 
any increment, he will state the amount 





of bonus which will be awarded to them 
for their long services. 


Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, 
Dewsbury): I have nothing to add to 
the Answer which I gave the hon. Member 
to this Question on the 20th August last. 


Place of Origin Marks. 

Mr. RAWLINSON: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for the Hoxton Division, 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether consignments of empty card- 


the infected premises 110 cows and one’ board boxes bearing English wording, 
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and not marked in accordance with the; Mr. WEDGWOOD asked whether 


Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, are being | there was any objection to taking this 
reasonable precaution as to the recovery 


regularly imported into this country ; 


(Questions. Questions. 


and, if so, what action he proposes to 
take in the matter. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : I beg to refer the 


hon. Member to my Answer to a similar | 


Question by him on 15th July last, to 
which I have nothing to add except that 
the Board of Customs are not aware that 
since that date there have been any 
importations of empty cardboard boxes 
bearing English wording and not marked 
in accordance with the Merchandise 
Marks Act, 1887. 


Grants in Aid to British East Africa. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, in 
view of the fact that we are now paying 
an annual grant-in-aid of £164,000 to 
British East Africa, and that the revenue 
of British East Africa has steadily 
increased from £108,857 in 1903-1904 
to £395,828 in 1906-1907, and in view 
of this progress towards financial equili- 
brium, he will undertake that in future 
no more money shall be given to this 
Colony in the form of a grant-in-aid, 
but only by way of loan. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: The revenue of 
the British East Africa Protectorate 
for 1906-1907 was £461,363, but this 
figure, which represents the gross revenue, 
including the receipts of the Uganda 
Railway, is not properly comparable 
with the figure given in the accounts for 
1903-1904, viz., £108,857, which repre- 
sents net revenue only. On reviewing 
the financial situation of the Protectorate 
as shown by the complete accounts for 
the last six years, and having regard 
to the probable out-turn of the current 
year, I do not feel justified in giving the 
undertaking suggested. 


Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston) : Can the 
hon.Gentleman give any indication of how 
long we are to go on subsidising this 
Colony ? 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : It is impossible for , 
me to prophesy what will be the receipts 
of the Uganda Railway or the total 
revenue of the Colony. 





of the money by the British taxpayer 
in case the Colony did become self- 


| supporting. 


Mr. RUNCIMAN: When the Colony 
does become self-supporting we can then 
consider the question. 


The Killing and Landing of Whales. 
Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 

and Shetland) : I beg to ask the Secretary 

for Scotland if, in view of the impossi- 


_ bility of enforcing Sub-section 6 of Clause 


3 of The Whale Fisheries (Scotland) 
Act, 1907, providing that whales shall 
not be killed within a distance of forty 
miles from the coast, he will take power 
to prohibit the landing of whales during 
such period as the Fishery Board may 
from time to time prescribe. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
SCOTLAND (Mr. Srncxair, Forfarshire) : 
Any person holding a licence to shoot 
and land whales, who contravenes the 
subsection referred to, apart from the 
penalty incurred runs the serious risk 
of losing his licence under Subsection 8, 
Section 2 of the Act. I have no reason 
to suppose that this consideration will 
not have due weight with licence-holders, 


Shetland Fishing Industry. 

Mr. CATHCART WASON: LI beg 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if he is 
aware of the fact that the prosperity of 
the Shetland Isles is absolutely bound up 
with the herring and white fishing, and 
that this all-important industry is 
seriously menaced by whaling operations 
and the depredations of trawlers ; and if 
it will be possible to maintain a fishery 
cruiser permanently in northern waters. 

sf 

Mr. SINCLAIR : The Shetland fishing 
has recently been very successful, but, 
in any case, the resources at the com- 
mand of the Fishery Board and their 
obligations to the remainder of Scotland 
do not permit of the allocation of a vessel 
exclusively to Shetland. But these 
islands will continue to receive a liberal 
share of such policing resources as the 
Board at present command. 
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Registration of Title. 

Mr. ROWLANDS (Kent, Dartford) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Scotland whether the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the expediency 
of instituting a system of registration of 
title has finished its inquiry ; and, if so, 
whether he can say when the Report is 
likely to be issued. 


Mr. SINCLAIR : It is not yet possible, 
so [am infe med, to name a date. 


Island of Barra. 
AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, St. 
Augustine’s): On behalf of the right 
hon. Gentleman 
City of London, I beg to ask the 
Secretary for Scotland if he will lay upon 


Mr. 


the Table of the House any correspond- | 


ence that passed during the last twelve 
months between himself and Lady Gordon 
Cathcart, and between the Lord Advocate 
and Lady Gordon Cathcart, in connection 
with recent transactions in the Island of 
Barra. 
Mr. SINCLAIR: Yes, Sir. 
Inistioge Fishery. 
Mr. N. MURPHY (Kilkenny, S.): 


I beg to ask the Vice-President of the | 
(Ireland) | 


Department of Agriculutre 
whether he is aware that a net has been 
placed across the River Nore at Inistioge 
by Colonel Tighe, obstructing the passage 
of fish to the disadvantage of fishermen 
plying their trade on other parts of the 
river; and whether, seeing that several 
complaints have been made in connection 
with this net, steps will be taken to have 
it removed, or otherwise so used as not to 
injure the fishermen referred to. 


THe VICE-PRESIDENT oF THE 
BOARD or AGRICULTURE (Mr. T. 


W. Russett, Tyrone, 8.): The only 
illegality indicated in the question is 
the stretching of the net entirely across 
the river. The Department have been 
informed that the net is not so used. 
The local Board of Conservators and 
the Constabulary were last year in- 


structed to keep the manner of its use | 


under observation with a view to the 
detection of any illegality in connection 
with it. If any person is prepared to 


prove before magistrates at Petty Sessions 
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the Member for the | 
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that this net during its use has been 
stretched entirely across the river or 
used in any illegal manner the Depart- 
ment will request the Conservators to 
see that proceedings are instituted. 


Questions. 


Mr. N. MURPHY: Arising out of 
the Answer, might I ask the right 
| hon. Gentleman whether he is aware that 
watchmen are employed on both sides of 
the river on elevated platforms, erected 
| by Colonel Tighe, for the purpose of 
signalling to those in charge of the net 
whenever those watchers can discern_a 
fish approaching towards it. 





Mr. T. W. RUSSELL : I am not aware 
| of it, but I will see what can be done. 


Mr. JOYCE (Kilkenny): Will the 
| Vice-President inquire if the law which 
|requires a proper king’s gap to be 
reserved is observed. 

| 

| 


| Mr. RUSSELL: The complaint in 
| this case is that the king’s gap is not 
| sufficient. 

| 

| Cost of Extra Police in Ireland. 

| Mr. GEORGE CLARK (Belfast, N.): 
| On behalf of the hon. Member for East 
Down, I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland what extra 
| cost of the police availed of under the pro- 
clamation in the terms of the Act of 
William IV. made-by the Irish Govern- 
ment in August last has been in the 
counties of Meath, Longford, Westmeath, 
Leitrim, Roscommon, and Galway; by 
whom such costs will be borne; and in 
what proportions. 


THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
| LAND (Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.): In 
respect of the half year ended 30th 
September last, claims have been made 
|against six county councils for the 
‘services of additional police appointed 
‘in pursuance of proclamations under 
the Act 6, William IV. The amounts 
| claimed are: Clare, £161 2s. 6d.; 
| Galway, £287 lls. 4d.; King’s County, 
|£50 9s. 10d.; Leitrim, £53 9s. 1d.; 
Longford, £59 7s. 8d. ; and Roscommon, 
£278 7s. 10d. These sums represent 
half the cost of the police and are charge- 
able in each case upon the county at 
large. The other half of the cost is 
2P 2 
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borne on the Constabulary Vote. The 
counties of Meath and Westmeath have 
not been proclaimed. In addition to 
these charges, claims amounting in all 
to £3,655 4s. 8d. have been made against 
the counties named, including Meath 
and Westmeath, for the services of 
extra police between Ist April and 
31st August, 1907, the date on which 
men were appointed under the pro- 
clamation. 
for the current half year cannot be 
ascertained until Ist April. 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.) : Will 
the right hon. Gentleman state the cost 
for extra police in Belfast at the same 
time ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will inquire. 


Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, 8.) : Does 
the same system obtain in England in 
regard to extra police ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I think not. 


Irish Compensation for Injury, Clare. 

Mr. GEORGE CLARK: On behalf of 
the hon. Member for East Down, I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland the amount of 


compensation claimed and allowed for 
in the cases of malicious injury, burnings, 


cattle maiming, etc., in the counties of | 


Meath, Longford, and King’s County 
during the past thirteen months. 


Mr. BIRRELL: In county Meath, 
eighteen claims, amounting to £1,046, 
were lodged. In eight of these, awards 
to the amount of £252 have been made, 
and the remaining ten claims amounting 
to £544 are pending. In county Long- 


ford, four claims, amounting to £46, | 


were made, and all were rejected. In 
King’s County, eighteen claims amount- 
ing to £2,710, were lodged. Two were 
rejected, and in the remaining sixteen 
cases compensation to the amount of 
£1,907 was given. The compensation 
granted in one case alone was £1,750. 


Judge Bodkin. 
Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he will | 
say what steps the Government propose ! 
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to take to ascertain the circumstances 
under which the recent proceedings for 
a writ guo warranto in the case of His 
Honour County Court Judge Bodkin 
were initiated ; and whether he proposes 
to take any action in view of the sugges- 
tion of the Lord Chief Justice of Ireland 
that proceedings by way of petition 
might be taken. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Government 
do not propose to take any steps in this 
matter. It is of course open to Judge 
Bodkin to take action if so advised. 


Questions. 


Grocers’ Licences in Belfast. 

Mr. SLOAN: I beg to = ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can state 
the number of prosecutions of holders 
of spirit grocers’ licences in Belfast 
during the year ending 3lst January, 
1908, for selling for consumption on the 
premises, and the number of such cases 
in which it was successfully claimed 
that the liquor was given as a treat; 
and is he aware that certain magistrates 
are canvassed and make a practice of 
attending on court days when licensing 
prosecutions are heard who seldom or 
never adjudicate on other cases of 
prosecution. 


Mr. BIRRELL: During the year 
ending 3lst January, 1908, sixty-four 
prosecutions of the nature referred to 
were instituted in Belfast, and in twenty- 
one of these cases the defendant succes- 
fully contended that the liquor was 
given as a treat. The police have no 
information to the effect stated in the 
concluding part of the Question. 


Belfast Disturbances—Claims for 
Compensation. 
Mr. J. MACVEAGH: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he can 


state the total amount claimed as com- 


pensation for malicious injuries in the 
city of Belfast during the last twelve 
months. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The total amount 


claimed as compensation for malicious 


injuries in Belfast during the twelve 
months ending 3lst January, 1908, was 
£31.999. The amount awarded was £969. 
Many of the claims were dropped. 
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Mr. GEORGE CLARK : Is the right The Boxwell Evicted Tenants. 
hon. Gentleman aware that most of the Mr. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.) : I beg 
damage was done by an organised | to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 


Nationalist mob ? | Lieutenant of Ireland if any progress has 
—_— | yet been made with regard to the restor- 
Mr. BIRRELL: No, Sir. | ation of the Boxwell evicted tenants ; if 


| the Estates Commissioners have offered a 
i i. of . | price to Mr. Boxwell, the landlord, and if 
not the fact that most of the mis-| the latter has accepted it ; and whether 
chief was caused by the inflammatory | he can say if there is any possibility of 
speeches of the hon. Gentleman ? the restoration taking place in time to 


Me BERRBTT.- 1 chiodd decke! allow the tenants to put in their crops in 
‘ the coming spring. 
whether such terrible consequences | - : 


oeiaies | Mr. BIRRELL: The matter of the 
Mr. MOORE (Armagh, N.) asked Boxwell estates has been referred to an 
inspector, who has also been directed to 
inquire into the applications received from 
former tenants. The inspector’s Report 
has not yet been received, but the Estates 
Commissioners have now directed him to 
expedite his inquiries in the case. 


Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast, W.) Is it | 


the Chief Secretary why, in face of the 
amount of these claims, the Government 
had decided not to proceed further with 
the prosecution of the originator, Mr. 
Larkin ? 


Mr. BIRRELL said he was more | 
struck with the disparity between the| Thomastown Labourers’ Act Inquiry. 
amount of the claims and the amount Mr. N. MURPHY: I beg to ask the 
awarded, Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 

: st /of Ireland whether he is aware that 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH : Are we to Major Bredin, inspector under the 
understand that the loyalists of Belfast Labourers Acts, gave evidence on behalf 
endeavoured to defraud the ratepayers | of several landowners at the arbitration 
out of £30,000 by means of bogus claims ! | inquiry recently held at Thomastown, 
county Kilkenny; and whether the 
appearance of this witness on such an 

Lighting ot Vehicles Act. occasion was in accordance with the 

Mr. N. MURPHY: I beg to ask the terms of his appointment. 


Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | ; ” , 

of Ireland what steps, if any, have been | Mr. BIRRELL ; The Local pre 
taken to notify the public of the existence | ment Board have ascertained from | 
since Ist January of the present year, | Bredin that pectlagier ice he acte 
to the Lighting of Vehicles Act. _ | as valuer in an arbitration inquiry at 
'a time when he was not engaged on 
Mr. BIRRELL: It is not customary | the business of the Board. Major Bredin, 
who is a court valuer, has been employed 
by the Board to hold occasional in- 
quiries under the Labourers Acts, and 
there is nothing in the terms of his 
employment as _ occasional inspectcr 
to prevent him from carrying on his 
ordinary occupation when not employed 
by the Board. 


[No Answer was returned.] 


to make any official notification to the 
public when Acts of Parliament come 
into operation. The Lighting of Vehicles 
Act has doubtless been brought to | 
public notice in Ireland through the 
medium of the Press. It may, I think, 
be assumed that the magistrates before | 
whom the first prosecutions are brought | 
will take full account of the fact that 
the Act is of recent date. Viewmount Grass Letting. 
Mr. MEAGHER (Kilkenny, N.): I 
Mr N. MURPHY: Has the usual beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
practice been followed of issuing a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he is 
proclamation as to the Act ? aware that forces of police were sent 
from Paulstown, Gowran, and Gores- 
Mr. BIRRELL: I will inquire. bridge to assist at a grass-letting at 
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Viewmount, County Kilkenny, on 22nd 
January ; will he state by whose author- 
ity such action was taken ; was a breach 
of the peace apprehended; if so, on 
what grounds; and, seeing that Kil- 
kenny is one of the most peaceable and 
law-abiding counties in the United King- 
dom, and with a view to prevent a breach 
of the peace and feelings of bitterness 
between the authorities and the people, 


Questions. 


will he see that conduct such as this will 


not be allowed in future. 


Mr. BIRRELL : 


A letting by auction 


of grazing lands at Viewmount was | 


announced for 22nd January. The police 


authorities had reason to apprehend | 
that the auction might be interfered | 


with, and consequently four policemen 
were sent to the place for the preserva- 
tion of the peace. It is the fact that the 
county of Kilkenny generally is in a 
most peaceful condition, but in this par- 


ticular instance precautionary measures | 


were called for. 
In reply to a further Question the 


right hon. Gentleman said the police | 
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ascertained. I will, however, state the 
of the sub-heads indicated, and the 
amounts expended during the nine 
months ending 3lst December: Prose- 
cutors, etc. (that is, Prosecutors’ and 
Witnesses’ Expenses): Amount, voted, 
£13,000; expended, £7,481. Fees to 
| law officers: Voted, £1,000; expended, 
| £1,907. Fees to counsel: Voted £7,000: 
expended £5,740; general law expenses 
(including extra expenses of traversers and 
their witnesses): Voted, £4,885; expen- 
ded, £2,447. A supplementary estimate 
for £2,352 will be presented. The details 
asked for by the hon. Member for Mid- 
Armagh as to the expenditure in connee- 
tion with prosecutions for cattle-driving, 
could not be ascertained without reference 
to the Crown Solicitors of the counties 
concerned, and this would necessarily 
take some time. 


Afforestation in Ireland. 
Mr. HAYDEN asked when the Report 
of the Committee on Afforestation m 
Ireland would be presented to the House. 


would not have been sent to the auction | 


had not threatening notices been posted. | 


Cattle Driving Prosecutions. 
Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, Chor- 
ley) : 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland what 
has been the expenditure up to 3lst 


January from the Vote for Law Charges | 


and Criminal Prosecutions, Ireland, under 
the sub-heads of the Votes—Fees to 
Law Officers, Fees to counsel, and Fees 
to prosecutors, traversers, witnesses, etc., 
respectively ; and whether a supple- 
mentary Estimate will be presented. 


Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): I) 


beg also to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he will state the amounts paid during 
the current financial year in fees to Law 


Officers and counsel, expenses of wit- | 


nesses, and other costs in connection 
with the proceedings taken against 
persons charged with offences connected 
with cattle-driving. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The expenditure 
from the Vote for Law Charges and 
Criminal Prosecutions, Ireland, for the 
month of January has not yet been 


I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | 





Me. T. W. RUSSELL: I believe the 
Chairman is now engaged in preparing 
It. 


Irish School Managers Liabilities. 

Mr. SLOAN: I to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether, 
in view of the fact that managers of 
national schools in Ireland are held 
liable under the Employers’ Liability Act 
‘of 1906, and seeing that the Commis- 
sioners have the right to recognise them 
as managers and to withdraw such 
recognition, and that the Commissioners 
themselves have the right to admonish, 
reprimand, fine, and dismiss the teachers, 
together with the fact that the salaries 
paid by the Commissioners are derived 
from public funds, he will endeavour to 
provide a remedy to relieve managers 
from any liability under the above Act. 


beg 


Mr. RUNCIMAN : The Treasury can- 
not assume any liability for injuries 
| sustained by national school teachers, 
| since they are appointed by, and under 
| the control of, the local managers and are 
not in the employment of the State. 


Mr. SLOAN : Is there no remedy ? 
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Mr. RUNCIMAN: It lies with the | 
managers themselves. | 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. | 
Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS (Kent, St. | 
Augustine’s) asked as to the business for 


next week. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) said that on Monday 
the first business would be the intro- 


duction and First Reading of the 
Children’s Bill under the ten minutes 


tule. The second order would be the 
Supplementary Army Estimates, and the 
third order the Supplementary Civil 
Service Estimates. These would be con- 
tinued on Tuesday. 


other Estimates would be 
to-morrow morning. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS : Will Thurs- 
day be a Supply day ? 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I do not think that it is likely. 


Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: The right 
hon. Gentleman will probably see what is 
in our minds, for there is an idea that the 
Licensing Bill will be introduced on 
Thursday, and we wanted to be prepared 
for it. 


Str H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
{i do not think that the Licensing Bill 
will be introduced on Thursday. 


NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

Walter MacMurrough Kavanagh, 
esquire, for County of Carlow. 

Thomas Charles Reginald Agar- 
tobartes, esquire, commonly called the 
hon. Thomas Charles Reginald Agar- 
Robartes, County of Cornwall (Mid or St. 
Austell Division). 
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There would be no | 
Supplementary Navy Estimates ; and the | 
circulated | 
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Frederick Smith were nominated Mem- 
bers of the Committee of Selection.— 
(Sir William Brampton Gurdon.) 


NEW BILLS. 


LARCENY BILL. 

“To amend the Larceny Act, 1861,” 
presented by Mr. Courthope ; supported 
by Sir John Dickson-Poynder, Mr. 
Courtenay Warner, Mr. James Mason, 
Mr. Leif Jones, Mr. Hicks Beach, Mr. 
Lane-Fox, Mr. Everett, Mr. Acland, Mr. 


| Brace, Mr. Nicholls, and Mr. Laurence 


Hardy; to be read a second time upon 
ve I 


Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 
52.] 
ECCLESIASTICAL ASSESSMENTS (SCOT- 


LAND) (NO. 2) BILL. 

“To exempt all feuars from Ecclesias- 
tical Assessments in Scotland,” presented 
by Mr. Smeaton; supported by Mr. 
Dundas White and Captain Pirie; to be 
read a second time upon Monday, 6th 
April, and to be printed. [Bill 53.] 


CROFTERS’ HOLDINGS (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To amend the Acts relating to 
Crofters’ Holdings in Scotland,” pre- 
sented by Sir Edward Tennant; sup- 
ported by Mr. Munro Ferguson; to be 
read a second time upon Thursday, 27th 
February, and to be printed. [Bill 54.] 


DOGS’ PROTECTION BILL. 

To prohibit experiments upon Dogs,” 
presented by Sir Frederick Banbury ; 
supported by Sir Francis Channing, Mr. 
Ellis Griffith, and Mr. MacNeill; to be 
read a second time To-morrow, and to be 


printed. [Bill 55.] 
WHALE FISHERIES (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1907) AMENDMENT BILL. 
“To amend the Whale Fisheries 


(Scotland) Act, 1907, and to provide 


| more effective means of regulating the 


SELECTION. 

Mr. William Abraham (Cork), Mr. | 
Crombie, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Fenwick, Sir 
Henry Aubrey-Fletcher, Sir William 
Brampton Gurdon, Sir Joseph Leese, | 
Colonel Lockwood, Mr. George Roberts, 


Mr. Herbert Roberts, and Mr. William 


| Whale Fisheries of the Shetland Isles 


during the time of the summer herring 
fishing,” presented by Mr. Cathcart 
Wason, supported by Major Anstruther- 
Gray andjMr. Morton; to be read a 
second time upon Tuesday, 18th February, 
and to be printed. [Bill 56.] 


Business 
HIGHWAYS BILL. 
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“To amend the Highways Act, 1835,” | 


presented by Mr. Gill; supported by 
Mr. Shackleton, Mr. Kelley, Mr. Clynes, 
Mr. Parker, and Mr. Tyson Wilson; to 
be read a second time upon Friday, 
3rd April, and to be printed. [Bill 57.] 


SMALL LANDHOLDERS (SCOTLAND) 


BILL. 
“To encourage the formation of 


Small Agricultural Holdings in Scotland, 
and to amend the Law relating to the 
tenure of such holdings (including crofters 
holdings); and for other purposes con- 
nected therewith,” presented by Mr. 
Sinclair: supported by the Lord Advo- 
cate ; to be read a second time to-morrow, 
and to be printed. [Bill 58.] 
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LAND VALUES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
“To provide for the ascertainment 
of Land Values in Scotland,” presented 
by the Lord Advocate; supported by 
Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Solicitor-General 
for Scotland; to be read a second time 
to-morrow, and to be printed. [Bill 59.] 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (KING'S 
SPEECH) MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 
Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the proceedings on the King’s 
Speech (Motion for an Address), if under 
discussion at Eleven o’clock this night, 
be not interrupted under the Standing 
Order (Sittings of the House),’’—(Sir 
Henry Campbel!-Bannerman.) 


The House divided :—Ayes, 328 ; Noes, 





Acland, Francis Dyke 
Agar-Robartes, Hon. T. C. R. 
Ainsworth, John Stirling 
Alden, Percy 
Allen, A.Acland (Christchurch) 
Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Ambrose. Robert 
Asquith, Rt. Hon. Herbert Henry 
Baker,Joseph A. (Finsbury, E.) 
Baring,Godtrey (Isle of Wight) 
Barker, John 

Barlow, Sir John E. (Somerset) 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barnard, E. B. 

Barnes, G. N. 

Beale, W. P. 

Beauchamp, E. 

Beck, A. Cecil 

3ellairs, Carlyon 

Belloc, Hilaire Joseph Peter R. 
Benn,SirJ. Williams (Devonp’rt 
Benn. W. (T’wrHamlets,S.Geo. 
Bennett, E. N. 

Berridge, T. H. D. 

Bethell,Sir J.H.( Essex, Romf’rd 
Bethell, T. R. (Essex, Maldon) 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Black, Arthur W. 

Boland, John 

Bottomley, Horatio 

Boulton, A. C. F. 

Bowerman, C. W. 

Brace, William 

Bramsdon, T. A. 

Branch, James 

Brigg, John 

Bright, J. A. 

Brodie, H. C. 

Brunner.J.F.L. (Lancs., Leigh) 
Buchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burke, E. Haviland- 

Burns, Rt. Hon. John 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Buxton,Rt.Hn.Sydney Charles 





78. (Division List No. 5.) 


AYES, 
Byles, William Pollard 


Cameron, Robert 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
‘auston, RtHn. Richard Knight 
‘hanning, Sir Francis Allston 
‘heetham, John Frederick 
‘herry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
‘hurchill, Rt. Hon. Winston S. 
‘ancy, John Joseph 

Neland, J. W. 

‘ough, William 

‘lynes, J. R. 

‘obbold, Felix Thornley 
ollins, Stephen (Lambeth) 
‘ollins,SirWm.J. (S. Pancras, W 
‘ompton-Rickett, Sir J. * 
‘ondon, Thomas Joseph 
‘ooper, G. a. 

‘orbett,CH (Sussex. E.Grinst’d 
‘otton, Sir H. J. S. 

‘owan, W. H. 

‘ox, Harold 

‘remer, Sir William Randal 
‘rombie, John William 

‘rooks, William 

Crossley, William J. 

Cullinan, J. 

Dalziel, James Henry 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
Davies, W. Howell ( Bristol, S.) 
Delany, William 

Devlin, Joseph 

Dewar, Arthur (Edinburgh, S.) 
Dewar,Sir J.A.(Inverness-sh. ) 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Dobson, Thomas W. 

Donelan, Captain A. 
Duckworth, James 

Duffy, William J. 

Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) 
Dunne, Major E. Martin( Walsall 


ry a a ae ae ee | oe oe fatale ta 


Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) 
Elibank, Master of 

Ellis, Rt. Hon. John Edward 
Erskine, David C. 

Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
Esslemont, George 3irni 
Everett, R. Lacey 

Fenwick, Charles 

F french, Peter 
Freeman-Thomas, Freeman 
Fuller, John Michael F, 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Gill, A. H. 
Gladstone. Rt. Hn. Herbert John 
Glen-Coats,Sir T.( Renfrew. W. 
Gooch, George Peabody 
Grant, Corrie 

Grayson, Albert Victor 
Gulland, John W. 

Gurdon, RtHn. SirW. Brampton 
Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 
Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hall, Frederick 

Halpin, J. 

Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis 
Hamsworth, Cecil B. (Worc’r) 
Hart- Davies, T. 

Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) 
Harvey,W.E. (1 derbyshire, N.E, 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hayden, John Patrick 
Hazleton, Richard 

Hedges, A. Paget 

Helme, Norval Watson 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Henry, Charles S. 

Herbert, T. Arnold (Wycombe) 


| Higham, John Sharp 


Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hodge, John 

Hogan, Michael 

Holland, Sir William Henry 
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Holt, Richard Durning 
Hove. John Deans (Fife, West) | 
Hope, W. Bateman (Somerset,N | 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Hudson, Walter 
Hyde, Clarendon 
Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Perey H. 

Jackson, R. S. 

Jardine, Sir J. 

Jenkins, J. 

Jones,Sir D. Brynmor(Swansea 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 

Jones, William (Carnarvonshire 
Jordan, Jeremiah 
Jowett, F. W. 

Joyce, Michael 
Kavanagh, Walter M. 

Kearley, Hudson E, 
Kekewich, Sir George 
Kelley, George D. 

Kennedy, Vincent Paul 
Kilbride, Denis 
King, Alfred John (Knutsford) 
Lamb, Edmund G,. (Leominster 
Lambert, George 
Lamont, Norman 
Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, W.) 
Leese, Sir JosephF.( Accrington 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lever, A. Levy (Essex, Harwich 
Lever, W.H. (Cheshire, Wirral) 
Lewis, John Herbert 
Lough, Thomas 
Lupton, Arnold 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
Lyell, Charles Henry 
Lynch, H. B. 

Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald, J.M. (Falkirk B’ghs 
Mackarness, Frederic C. 
Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
Mac Veagh,Jeremiah (Down. 8. 
Mac Veigh,Charles( Donegal, E.) 
MCallum, John M. 
M‘Crae, George 
M’Kenna, Rt. Hon. 
M‘Killop, W. 
M‘Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
M‘Micking, Major G. 

Maddison, Frederick 
Mallet, Charles E. 

Mantield, Harry (Northants) 
Marks,G. Croydon( Launceston) 
Marnham, F. J. 
Mason, A. E. W. 
Massie, J. 
Masterman, C. F. G. 
Meehan, Patrick A. 
Menzies, Walter 
Mond, A. 

Montagu, E. S. 
Montgomery, H. G. 
Mooney, J. J. 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 

Morgan, J. Lloyd (Carmarthen) ' 


Reginald 


(Coventry) 


Anson, Sir William Reynell 
Anstruther-Gray, Major 
Balearres, Lord 
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| Morley, Rt. Hon. John 


Morrell, Philip 

Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Murnaghan, George 
Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 
Murphy, N. J. (Kilkenny, S.) 


| Myer, Horatio 
Nannetti, Joseph P. 


Newnes, Sir George (Swansea) 
Nicholls, George 
Nicholson,Charles N.(Doncast’r 


Norton, Capt. Cecil William 


Nussey, Thomas Willans 
Nuttall, Harry 


| O’Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mid 
| O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 


O’Connor,James (Wicklow, W.) 


| O'Connor, John (Kildare, N.) 


O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’ Donnell, C. J. (Walworth) 
O’ Dowd, John 

O’Grady, J. 

O’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 

O’ Kelly, James (Roscommon,N 
O'Malley, William 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 

Parker, James (Halifax) 
Partington, Oswald 

Pearce, Robert (Staffs. Leek) 
Pearce, William (Limehouse) 
Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk,Eye) 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps,J.Wynford (Pembroke 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke) 
Phillips, John (Longford, 8.) 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Pollard. Dr. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 
Priestley, W.E.B. (Bradford, FE, 
Pullar, Sir Robert 

Radford, G. H. 

Rainy, A. Rolland 

Raphael, Herbert H. 

tea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 
Redmond, John E. (Waterford) 
Redmond, William (Clare) 
Rees, J. D. 

Rendall, Athelstan 

Richards, T.F. (Wolverh’mpt’n 
Richardson, A. 

Ridsdale, EF. A. 

Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roberts, John H. (Denbighs.) 
Robertson, Rt. Hn. E( Dundee) 
Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Robinson, 8. 

Roche, John (Galway, East) 
Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rowlands, J. 
Runciman, Walter 
Russell, T. W. 


| Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 


Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Searisbrick, T. T. L. 
Schwann,Sir C.E.( Manchester) 


NOES. 


Banbury, Sir FrederickGeorge 
Beach,Hn. Michael Hugh Hicks 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 
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| Scott, A.H.(Ashton-under-Lyne 
| Sears, J. E. 


Seely, Colonel 

Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick B.) 
Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 
Sheehy, David 

Shipman, Dr. John G. 

Sileock, Thomas Ball 

Simon, John Allsebrook 
Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 


Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 


Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim, 8.) 
Snowden, P. 

Soames, Arthur Wellesley 
Soares, Ernest J. 

Stanger, H. Y. 

Stanley, Hn.A. Lyulph(Chesh.) 
Strachey, Sir Edward 

Straus, B. S. (Mile End) 
Strauss, F. A. (Abingdon) 
Summerbell, T. 

Tennant, Sir Edward(Salisbury 
Tennant, H. J. (Berwickshire) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Sir A. (Glamorgan, E.) 
Thomasson, Franklin 

Thorne, William 

Torrance, Sir A. M. 

Verney, F. W. 

Villiers, Ernest Amherst 
Vivian, Henry 

Wadsworth, J. 

Walker, H. De R. (Leicester) 
Walsh, Stephen 

Walton, Joseph 

Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent 
Wardle, George J. 

Waring, Walter 

Warner, Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason,Rt.Hn.E.(Clackmannan 
Wason, John Cathcart(Orkney} 


| Waterlow, D.S. 


Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C. 
Whitbread, Howard 

White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
White, Patrick (Meath, North) 
Whitehead, Rowland 

Whitley, John Henry (Halifax) 
Wiles, Thomas 

Wilkie, Alexander 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 
Williams, Llewelyn(Carmarth’n 
Williams, Osmond (Merioneth) 
Williamson, A. 

Wilson, Henry J. (York, W.R.) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Wilson, J.W. (Worcestersh, N.) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, 8S.) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 
Wood, T. M‘Kinnon 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES—Mr. 
Whiteley and Mr. J. A. 
Pease. 


Bowles, G. Stewart 
Bridgeman, W. Clive 
Bull, Sir William James 
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Butcher, Samuel Henry 
Carlile, E. Hildred 
Cavendish,Rt. Hn. VictorC.W. 
Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) 
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| Haddock, George B. 

| Hamilton, Marquess of 

| Hardy, Laurence(Kent, Ashford 
| Harris, Frederick Leverton) 

| Harrison-Broadley, H. B. 

| Heaton, John Henniker 


Jor an Addiess). 
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Nicholson, Wm. G. (Petersfield 
Parker, SirGilbert (Gravesend) 
Pease, Herbert Pike (Darlington 
Percy, Earl 

Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Randles, Sir John Scurrah 


Chamberlain,RtHn.J.A.(Worc. | Hill, Lord Arthur (West Down) | Rawlinson,John FrederickPee| 

Hill, Sir Clement (Shrewsbury) | Roberts, S. (Sheffield, Ecclesall) 
| Kennaway, Rt. Hn. Sir JohnH. | Rutherford, John (Lancashire) 
| Kenyon-Slaney, Rt. Hn. Col.W | Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W,) 


Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Clark,George Smith (Belfast,N. 
Clive, Perey Archer 

Coates, E. Feetham (Lewisham) 


Collings, Rt.Hn.J. (Birmingh’m | 


Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 
Courthope, G. Loyd 

Craig, Chas. Curtis (Antrim,S.) 
Craik, Sir Henry 


Kimber, Sir Henry 

Lambton, Hon. Frederick Wm. 
Law, Andrew Bonar (Dulwich) 
Lee, Arthur H.{Hants,Fareham 
Lockwood,RtHn. Lt.-Col. A.R 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Dublin,S) 
Lonsdale, John Brownlee 


Sloan, Thomas Henry 
Smith, Abel H. (Hertford, East 
Starkey, John R. 


| Staveley-Hill, Henry (Staff’sh 


Stone, Sir Benjamin 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 


| Talbot, Rt.Hn.J.G. (Oxf’dUniy 


‘Cross, Alexander 

Dalrymple, Viscount 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan 
Fetherstonhaugh, Godfrey 
Gibbs, G. A. (Bristol, West) 
Gordon, J. 

Guinness, Walter Edward 


KING’S SPEECH (MOTION FOR AN 
ADDRESS). 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Main Question [29th January], 
“That an humble Address be presented 
to His Majesty, as followeth— 


Most Gracious Sovereign, 


“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to 
Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament.”—(Mr. 
Lehmann.) 


Question again proposed. 


Sir WILLIAM HOLLAND (York- 
shire, W.R., Rotherham) continued his 
speech, interrupted at Eleven o'clock 
yesterday, in support of the following 
Amendment :—“ But we humbly beg to 
represent to your Majesty that in the 
interests of the trade and commerce 


of the United Kingdom it is highly | 
important that the sta/us of the Board | 


of Trade should be raised, and that it 


should be placed on a par with the office of | 
The hon. Member | 


a Secretary of State.” 


said: When business was interrupted 
last night, I confess I rather envied the 
proposer of a Bill which, I believe, is 
to be introduced probably during this 


Lowe, Sir Francis William 
Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Alfred 
M‘Calmont, Colonel James 
Magnus, Sir Philip 
Mildmay, Francis Bingham 
Moore, William 

Morrison- Bell, Captain 
Muntz, Sir Philip A. 


| Thornton, Perey M. 
| Wilson, A. Stanley (York,E.R.) 


| TELLERS FOR THE NoEs.— 
| Viscount Valentia and Mr, 
Forster. 
session of Parliament, viz., a Bill to 


provide for giving us a little more day- 
light ; because I understand under the 
provisions of the Billciocks may be stopped 
ocasionally for a few minutes, and 
such a provision would have been very 


‘useful to me last night and would have 


prevented my intrusion on the House 
to-day. But the few remarks that I 
had intended to make on this occasion 
I have decided to abandon in order to 


have the great advantage of having 
my Amendment supported from the 


front Opposition bench, as it will be a 
moment, and the very competent support 
that I am to receive from that quarter 
would be impossible if I were to make 
a speech, because the hon. Member 
who is going to support me has to leave 
the House in a few minutes. But I 
feel that the pledge that I gave necessi- 
tates my referring to the hon. Member for 
Derby who some months ago, as the 
House will recollect, played such a 
conspicuous and noble part in the settle- 
ment of the railway dispute by the 
competent and efficient way in which 
he represented the railway workers. 
The hon. Member for Derby told me 
that he was exceedingly anxious to have 
_an opportunity of supporting my Amend- 
ment, and that the experience which 
he had had on that occasion wou'd have 
‘enabled him to speak with greater 
‘authority than anybody can of the 
|efficient services in the cause of indus- 
‘trial peace rendered by the Board of 
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Trade. But, unfortunately, in conse- 
quence of certain railway matters that hon. 
(fentleman cannot be in his place to-day, 
and I have to fulfil the pledge I gave 
him that I would at least mention the 
fact that he was cordially in favour of 
my Amendment. I will not trouble 
the House any further, but I beg to 
move. 


Mr. BONAR LAW _ (Camberwell 
Dulwich): I rise to second this Amend- 
ment, and my reason for doing so is that 
I happened to be a member of the 
Board of Trade when the last Govern- 
ment was in power. There is one 
consideration which I think the House 
ought to keep in view in dealing with a 
matter of this kind. It is a well-known 
fact that when a Member of the House 
becomes connected with a Department, he 
becomes a partisan of that Department. 


That applies to all alike, and therefore a, 


certain amount of discount will perhaps 
attach to my advocacy of the present pro- 
posal. Perhaps the best way to judge of the 








proposal is to look at the objections 
urged to it as indicated by the Amend- 
ments now on the Paper. My right 
hon. friend the Member for Wimbledon 
proposes that the change should 
apply equally to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. It was inevitable that he 
should make the Amendment, because it 
was the policy of the Government of 
which I was a member. We were in 
favour of raising the status of both, but I 
am certain that my hon. friend does not 
mean by that, that if the Government 
will not do both he will not support the 
Motion for raising the status of the one, 
and assume a dog-in-the-manger attitude 
towards the Board of Trade. It is not 
necessary to point out distinctions in the 
position of that Department, but it might 
be done without minimising the im- 
portance of others. In many ways the 
vital interests of the country are affected 
by the way in which the business of the 
Board of Trade is conducted. That 
Department deals not only with trade in 
the United Kingdom, but under the 
principle established by the late Govern- 
ment, with branches all over the Empire, 
and I would remind the House that 
it was found expedient, when Mr. 
Gerald Balfour was at the Department 
and was arranging the Commercial Treaty 
with Roumania, to send the head of the 


Commercial Department to assist in the, 
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matter, on the ground that he was better 
able to do so than anybody else, because, 
owing to ramifications of the Board of 
Trade, he knew more about it. The 
next Amendment is that of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow, who suggests an 
inquiry into the duties assigned to the 
Board of Trade, the Home Utfice, and the 
Local Government Board, and to this I 
personally have no objection with a view 
to introducing something nearer equality 
in Cabinet position, even if it is neces- 
sary to cut off something from above. I 
see no reason for the distinctions in the 
Cabinet. But the House must bear in 
mind that such an inquiry would take 
a long time, and if there is a strong 
case for this change on its merits 
we should urge the Government to 
make the change irrespective of what 
might be done in other Departments 
later. I do not believe it will be 
found practicable or desirable to separate 
labour from the work of other Depart- 
ments, and if there is an idea that one 
Minister should advocate the claims of 
labour and that a Minister of Commerce 
should have charge of the interests of 
employers, that would be the worst 
possible change. It would put an end to 
the work of conciliation and be extremely 
undesirable. Possibly it might be urged 
that the head of the Board of Trade 
should be a business man. That view I 
have never held. In such a_ position 
there should be the best man of ability 
and eharacter available apart from what 


his training may have been. Experi- 
ence has shown there is no_ neces- 


sity for any restriction of the kind. 
What is the strongest ground for making 
this change’? It is that the President 
of the Board of Trade stands always 
between capital and labour in any dispute 
that may arise, and no Minister of the 
Crown holds a position in which more 
depends upon the skill and judgment 
with which his duties are carried out. 
The success of his conciliation powers 
depends as much on the Minister’s person- 
ality as upon the office which he holds. 
In the railway dispute there was an 
illustration of that. We all of us know 
that the President of the Board of Trade 
is a man of ability and courage, and both 
sides know that the position he took up 
was the position of the Government ; and 


| the fact that there could be no attempt 


to get behind him to the Government 
made the right hon. Gentleman's task 
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the easier. 
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On all grounds it is desirable 
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there should be a man of the first rank at | 


the head of the Board of Trade. Many 
distinguished men have filled the position 
in the past, but they have all been on 
their way up, they have never come back, 
and a man of an entirely different class 
might be there on another occasion. 
It is no disparagement to say that Cabinet 
Ministers are not all heaven-born states- 
men. There is a head and a tail, and 
the point to consider is whether this 
Department should be under the head 
or the tail. I hope hon. Gentlemen who 
take part in this discussion will put 


away from their minds whether or not. 


other Departments should also be raised, 
and consider whether they have a strong 
enough case now to allow this change 
to be made. 


Amendment proposed— 

*““At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, ‘But we humbly beg to represent to 
Your Majesty that in the interests of the trade 
and commerce of the United Kingdom it is 
highly important that the status of the Board 
# Trade should be raised, and that it should 
be placed ona par with the office of a Secretary 
of State.” °—(Sir William Holland.) 


Question proposed, “ That these words 
be there added.” 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquiru, Fifeshire, E.) : 
I am of opinion that it is a question 
whether this subject, which is not a matter 
for Party discussion, is conveniently 
raised in the form of an Amendment to 
the Address, but I do not complain that 
my hon. friend has availed himself of the 
opportunity. The hon. Member who 
seconded the Amendment has dwelt on 
the personal aspect of the matter, but 
that is rather to be deprecated. True, 
Cabinet Ministers are not all heaven-born, 
nor are Under Secretaries or any class of 
politicians ; but al] in varying degree 
endeavour to make their contributions 
to the common stock. Iam anxious in 
the few remarks I am going to make upon 
the matter to take it entirely out of the 
sphere of controversy. The arguments 
of my hon. friend last night went not 
so much to the political head of the 


Department as to the Department itself. 


As to the expediency of changing the 
title of the holders of the office, that, to 
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What is really of importance is that a 
Department such as the Board of Trade, 
which, by general consent, has aggregated 
a number of the most important functions 
of the State, and which comes in contact 
with so many different bodies, and with 
our commercial interests both at home 
and abroad, should no longer be con- 
sidered as being in a position of sub- 
ordination as regards status to other 
ancient offices which, perhaps, in the 
course of time have not developed to the 
same extent, nor shown the same amount 
of useful activity. So far as the 
present holders of the offices referred to 
in the various Amendments are con- 
cerned, the President of the Board of 
Trade and the President of the Local 
Government Board,—I know from what 
they have said thet it is their intention 
that any change which the House should 


ultimately agree to make in the status of 


those Departments showld not affect 
in any way their own personal emolu- 
ments. I pass from that to what is 
really the case presented by mv hon. 
friend. I agree, in the main, with what 
he has said. I think the case has been 
made out, or a case can be made out, 
for what is called raising the status of 
the Board of Trade; but, as I said a 
moment ago, that is a matter which 
does not so much affect the head of 
the Department as the whole of its 
personnel, It is a very great hardship 
in the present arrangements of our Civil 
Service that officers who are performing 
important duties in a Department like 
the Board of Trade, duties as responsible 
and as delicate, and certainly as laborious 
as those of any other Department, are, 
from hierarchical rules of service, put in 
an inferior position, as regards not only 
emoluments, but also status. It 1s 
far more important in their interests 
than in the interests of the transient and 
embarrassed phantom who, from time to 
time, is nominally and ostensibly at their 
head. It is far more in the interests ot 
getting the best men for the work, and 
for the most efficient discharge of these 
duties, that changes of this kind should 
be advocated. As I have said, a prima 
facie case has been made out in regard 
to the Board of Trade; but I cannot 
agree with the hon. Gentleman who has 
| just sat down that it is possible to treat 


my mind, is of very little importance. | that Department by itself and separate it 


Mr. Bonar Law 
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1117 King’s Speech (Motion 
from all the other Departments. I do 
not think it is possible to do it. We all 


feel that it is not merely sentiment, that 
it is not merely prejudice, for when 
gentlemen like my right hon. friend the 
Member for Wimbledon or the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for South Dublin, 
who formerly discharged with con- 
spicuous ability the duties of President of 
the Local Government Board, come 
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sense. I read it to mean rather that the 
time has come when we should group 
under the head of one Department the 
various subjects which are connected 
it. I will give one illustration, 


which I think will probably bring out my 


hon. friend’s intention. I was for some 
time at the Home Office, where there is, 


'among its Departments, a Department 


forward and say: ‘‘ You must take into | 


account the Local Government Board 
also, when dealing with the Board of 
Trade,” 


they are thinking most not | 


of their own personal position, but | 


rightly, properly, and legitimately of 


the great work which they know is} 


being done by officers in that Depart- 


ment, and of the new and invidious dis- | 


tinctions which would be created if we | 


raised the status of the Board of Trade 
and did nothing for the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 1am not using that as an 
argument against dealing with the Board 
of Trade, but I do say that we cannot deal 
with these matters separately. Looking 
at the Paper I see another Amendment 
which I believe represents the views of 
Chambers of Agriculture, proposing 
that similar treatment should be given 
to the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. Then there is an Amendment 
by my hon. friend behind me, on which, 
as a Scottish Member, I should have 
very great difficulty in expressing an 
adverse opinion, with reference to the 
Scottish Office. Various other offices, 
I believe, are mentioned in the Amend- 
ments, and if the matter is to proceed to 
a conclusion, we will have to consider 
what is the proper course for the Govern- 
ment and the House to take under the 
circumstances. 
this also. My hon. friend the Member for 
Glasgow has an Amendment which I do 
not read quite in the same sense as the hon. 
Gentleman who has just sat down. I 
cannot think that my hon. friend means, 
those who are associated with him 
mean, that we should bring all the duties 
relating to labour subjects into one 
Department. I do not think he means 
to put that in any partisan spirit as 
representing labour distinguished from 
capital, and I cannot imagine a proposal 
which would be more hostile to the real 
interests of labour. 


or 


' 


I think I ought to say. 


But I read my hon. | 


friend’s proposal in a totally different | 


of Mines. Across the road, the Board of 
Trade has under its control and super- 
vision the Department of Merchant 
Shipping and Harbours and Railways. 
From a scientific and logical point of 
view, it is very difficult to justify the 
segregation of these various subjects, 
which really touch one another at a 
thousand points, and as to which any 
Ministers who deal with them ought to 
have a common policy. But, as it is, 
they are dealt with by the heads of 
different Departments ; and I imagine it 


\is with the object of dealing with that 


state of things that my hon. friend has 
given notice of his Amendment. Is not 
the general inference to be drawn—an 
inference which I think the House, with 
almost unanimous consent, will draw 
from the considerations which I have 
ventured to lay before them—that the 
time has come when an inquiry ought to 
be made into the whole matter of the 
allocation of functions, and the relative 
status and emoluments of one Depart- 
ment compared with others, with a view 
to seeing whether we cannot arrive—as 
I think we can by general agreement— 
at a change which would redistribute the 
duties of the Departments more scienti- 
fically, which would remove invidious 
distinctions, and which would tend to the 
advantage and efficiency of the public 
service? If the House agrees with that 
view, as I rather think it does, I would 
suggest that my hon. friend might be 
content with this very useful discussion 
and not press his Amendment. 


Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, S.): 
I entirely agree with the suggestion 
which has come from the Government. 
While I fully admit what has been stated 
by the mover and seconder, yet as one 
who has been associated with a particular 
Department, I feel that one obtains a 
knowledge of its work and business which 
cannot be possessed by anybody who has 
not served. I have had the fortune 
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to serve for ten years as Secretary 


and as President of the Local Govern- | 


ment Board, and if the Amendment 
had stood by itself, it would have been 
my: duty as well as my pleasure to put 
before the House to the best of my ability 
the claims of the Local Government Board 
to consideration. But that duty is rendered 
unnecessary by the announcement which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer has made, 
in the first place that the whole question 
is to be the subject of an inquiry; and, 
in the second place, which in my judg- 
ment is the most vital part of the Chan- 
cellor’s statement, that the inquiry is 
not to be limited merely to the status 
of one Department, or the claims of an 
individual to special recognition, but 
is to include the possibility of re- 
distribution of the duties of the different 
Departments, so that in future they shall 
be allotted in a rather more business- 
like and scientific fashion than they are 
at present. I entirely agree with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer that the 
personal aspect of the case is not by any 
means the most important; indeed 
it is hardly worthy consideration ; but 
still, I think the personal aspect cannot 
be altogether excluded. The right hon. 
Gentleman will remember occasions when 
Government questions of grave import- 
ance connected with legislation have 
been in passage through a Department, 
and when something occurred in the 
Government which led to the vacating 
of one of the higher offices. In such 
circumstances it would be only proper 
and reasonable that the occupant of a 
subordinate position—I suggest this now 
for consideration—should feel that he 
was entitled to promotion, and if he did 
not get the office it would be regarded 
as'a slur in his particular case. But that 
must be the case so long as there is this 
great distinction between the different 
offices. I may be permitted to say one 
word on the Chancellor’s argument as 
to the personnel of the Departments, as a 
whole. The Local Government Board, 
the Board of Trade, and certain other 
Departments of the permanent Civil 
Service, are doing the same work. They 
have letters dealing with the same sub- 
jects, the same kind of operation is gone 
through, the same extensive operations 
are embarked upon as in other Depart- 


Mr. Walter Long. 


{COMMONS} 
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/ments, yet the work is not onlyydone 
at a different salary by men who 
have given their whole lives to the 
work, but they have a different pension 
when the time comes for them to 
retire. That, I submit, cannot be fair 
in regard to civil servants ,who fill 
these great Public Departments. ~There- 
fore, I heard with the greatest satis. 
faction the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
statement that the inquiry will not be 
limited to one Department ; and I hope 
the terms of reference will be wide 
enough to enable full investigation to 
be made into the duties and emoluments 
of the respective Departments. May I 
say one word with regard to the Chan- 
cellor’s announcement in regard to the 
President of the Board of Trade and the 
President of the Local Government 
Board? We, when in office, made pro- 
posals which were more limited in their 
character, and I am now very glad that 
they should be reconsidered. In con- 
nection with those proposals we had 
to announce that the existing holders of 
offices would not take advantage of any 
improvement in the position of their re- 
spective Departments. Iwas at the time 
one of the holders of office who felt that 
we could not recommend a change of that 
kind without basing our arguments ona 
self-denying attitude, saying : “ If Parlia- 
ment does it, we will not benefit from it.” 
But I must point out to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that at that time 
we were getting, at all events, towards 
the end of the Parliament. There is this 
difference on the present occasion, that 
we are only in the middle of the Parlia- 
ment; so, if the thing is right, if the 
Government decide to do it, and if Par- 
liament approves of tbis change being 
effected, obviously it would be right 
that the existing holders of these offices 
should not be bound by any precedent 
which may have been set; and I 
earnestly hope that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will do his best to press 
upon his colleagues the abandonment 
of this policy of self-denial, in respect 
of a change which, in the circumstances, 
is one of justice, not in regard to them- 
selves only, but in regard to the work of 
the departments over which they preside. 
And if the change is made, I hope it will 
be as soon as the Government are able 
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to give effect to the recommendations of 
the Committee. As far as we are con- 
cerned, we cordially support the suggestion 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has made, and I sincerely hope that out 
of this inquiry may come proposals 
which will lead to the removal of an 
injustice which I think has pressed 
hardly upon some of the most hard- 
worked Departments of the State. 


King’s Speech (Motion 


Sir J. RANDLES  (Cumberiand, 
Cockermouth) said he {would like to 
emphasise one view of the question 


which he was inclined to think might be 
overlooked. They had heard it stated 
that the initiation of this movement 
had come very largely from the Cham- 
bers of Commerce. He could not speak 
with any authority on that side of 
the question, but he would point out 


that when the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce passed the resolution 
which bore on this question they 


pointed out the increasing difficulty of 
promoting British trade particularly 
owing to the active assistance given by 
foreigzn Governments to their own traders, 
and they urged the Government to bring 
in at an early date the Bill foreshadowed 
in the King’s Speech of 1905 for the 
conversion of the office of the Board of 
Trade into the Department of a Minister 
for Commerce with the object of extend- 
ing and increasing its sphere of influence. 
If a business man had business relations 
abroad he might have to deal with 
the Colonial, the Foreign, or the India 
Office on a purely commercial question, 
and it was very desirable that there 
should be a Minister for Commerce with 
status, and with such influence 
and recognised authority for interfering 
that he might be legitimately approached 
by a business man, so that through him 
such representations as might be neces- 
sary could be made to the other Depart- 
ments. In his view it was necessary 
that the status of the Department should 
be improved, and that they should have 
more effective service from it. In these 
days trade was being worked by wide- 
spread organisations and combinations 
of employers and workmen. The system 
of small traders was disappearing, and 
large manufacturers and merchants found 
it necessary to work together in groups. 
The same applied to labour and industry. 


such 
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These organisations on either side would 
more and more require the services of a 
Minister of State to carry through ne- 
gotiations which they had failed to 
bring to a successful issue, and a Minister 
for Commerce with status and authority 
might prevent conflicts between these 
organisations. The hon. Baronet who 
moved the Motion had pointed out 
how effective the Patent Laws had 
been in the reduction of unemploy- 
ment in certain industries. That was 
a splendid illustration of the way 
in which a business man in office at the 
head of a State Department was able by 
an intelligent appreciation of commercial 
facts to bring into operation the powers 
which his office gave him in order to 
assist business men. A Minister for 
Commerce would do much for the trade 
interests of the country. In view of the 
fact that the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had promised a full inquiry into the 
matter he did not think it necessary to 
say anything further except to impress 
upon the Government the importance 
of looking at the question, not only from 
the official point of view, but from the 
point of view of those who had initiated 
this movement, the Chambers of Com- 
merce, the representatives of industry, 
and to do what they could to increase 
the efficiency of the Department and to 
give it such a position in the eyes of the 
commercial and industrial world that 
they might more and more look to it for 
such help as the Government could give. 
He was very giad to hear the pronounce- 
ment which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had made. 


Mr. BARNES (Glasgow, Blackfriars) 
said it was not his intention to inter- 
vene for more than a few moments, but 
he wanted to state the position of the 
Labour Party. It had been said by 
the late Secretary to the Board of Trade 
that they wanted to put a man forward 
as Minister for Labour or to collect all 
those matters pertaining to labour and 
put them under the charge of one man 
who should be in some sense a partisan 
or an advocate of labour claims in the 
Government Department. It had been 
put on the other side by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer that they had in their 
mind that these matters appertaining 
to labour should be governed by and put 
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in charge of a Minister for Labour. That | 
wag the view that they had in their mind. 
They had not in mind that partisanship 
should be perpetuated in the Govern- 
ment or that there should be a man | 
advocating the claims of labour and 
another advocating the claims of capital | 
inside the Government, but that those 
matters appertaining to labour that were 
-at present dealt with by conflicting and | 
overlapping authorities and _ therefore 
inefficiently, should be dealt with under | 
cone head, in the interests not only 
of labour but of the community as | 
a whole. So far as he had been able | 
to gather the views of the Government, 
they would not be disposed to accept | 
all that had been said. From the speech 
of the mover of the Amendment he rather 
gathered that it was more a personal 
matter than anything else, a sort of 
tribute to the manner in which the 
President of the Board of Trade had 
managed to settle certain difficulties. 
But as he gathered now what was in-| 
volved was not only a larger salary to 
the President but larger salaries from 
the top to the bottom of all in the Board 
of Trade, which was another matter 
altogether, and he would not like to 
be pledged to any proposal of that char- 
acter. He remembered the Member for 
Hoxton attributing to the Member for 
Battersea the idea that no man was 
worth more than £500 a year. The 
statement was first made by a man who 
preceded both those hon. Members and 
who was perhaps a better man than 
either, a gentleman who had _ repre- 
sented Walworth in that House and who 
had held it as a firm conviction that 
men who got more than £500 got it 
because of the economic dependence and 
lack of power of those who had to be 
content with a good deal less. He 
thought a very good case had to be 
shown before they Party could 
assent to this wholesale increase of 
salaries from top to bottom of the Board 
of Trade or any other Department. 


King’s Speech (Motion 


as a 


Mr. SAMUEL ROBERTS (Sheffield, 
Ecclesall) asked whether it was pro- 
posed to appoint a Committee of the 
House to inquire into the subject. 


Mr. ASQUITH: It is obviously 


desirable that it should be in the first | 
Mr. Barnes. 


{COMMONS} 


/comed 
| Exchequer had said as to the considera- 


social problems, it was a litt 
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instance a Departmental Committee, 
Any proposal they make will have to 
be sanctioned by the House. 
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Mr. SAMUEL ROBERTS hoped the in- 


| quiry would be held forthwith, and that, if 


possible,they would have theReport during 
the present session. The matter was 


‘considered one of very great importance 


by the commercial classes of the country, 
It had been before the Chambers of 
Commerce for years, and they considered 
that the time had come to do away with 
the present obsolete system under which 
the salary was the same as was in vogue 
in the time of George IV. 


*Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster) wel- 
what the Chancellor of the 


tion that would be given to all the ideas 
which these various Amendments sug- 
gested. He was surprised and regretted 
that the Member for South Dublin, 
whilst alluding to the various offices which 
he had held, seemed altogether to forget 
the Board of Agriculture. As he had 
been asked by the Central Chambers of 
Agriculture to say a word he would 
like to tell the House that they felt that 
the whole tendency of modern legislation, 
perhaps necessarily, had been to cater 
more for trade and commerce for the 
towns than for the rural districts. He 
offered no complaint except that if 
he had moved the Amendment which 
stood in his name he would have re- 
minded the House more in detail that 
there was a very strong reason why 
agriculture should be represented in a 
powerful manner and that the Department 
should occupy a high status, because in 
the proposed legislation they saw that 
the question of their getting back to the 
land was always being urged. He re- 
minded the House of a remark made 
by the President of the Local Govem- 


ment Board that he would give ten 
years of his life if the effect of that 
measure might be to take the people 
back to the land. He quite agreed with 
him. But while he desired that to 
happen it appeared a reasonable pro- 
position that if the attempt at legislation 
| touching the land was largely prompted 


by motives of this kind regarding great 
le bit hard 
that the great agricultural centres should 
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be asked to tax themselves ld. in the £ 


for such objects. He regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
South Dublin did not mention agriculture. 
Tke Central Chamber felt that it was too 
ften forgotten and overlooked. 
part he welcomed what the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had said, and he 
thanked him very much. 


*Mr. MORTON (Sutherland) said it was | 


somewhat remarkable that although yes 


terday the Government cleverly got rid of | 
an Amendment asking them to consider | 


their expenditure in regard to armaments. 
They had found time for the considera- 


tion of an increased expenditure on. 


themselves or some future Ministers. 


Although it was not a proposition to | 


increase the salaries of the present 
Ministers it meant an increased expendi- 
ture in the future. Instead of raising 


the salary of the President of the Board | 


of Trade to £5,000 he thought a better 
course would be to bring down the 
salaries of some other Minister to £2,000. 
They had been told that this was a 
question of status. 
that that was all humbug and was 
simply being used to get an addition 
of £3,000 to the present salaries. The 
question of status was settled when a 
Minister was made a Member of the 
Cabinet, for they all had the same status. 
Occasionally the President of the Board 
of Trade and the President of the Local 
Government Board were not Members 
of the Cabinet and then their status was 
not so great as that of Cabinet Ministers. It 
was said that other countries paid their 
Ministers more than this country did, 
but he did not believe that that state- 
ment was correct. The proper compari- 
son was to compar? the total payments 
to all Ministers. In this country the 
total paid to Ministers amounted to 
about £180,000 per annum, and that 
was the sum that changed hands when 
partics crossed over from one side of 
the House to the other. 


such a large expenditure as £180,000 
a year upon Ministers. [“ Yes.”] The 
mover of the Amendment said nothing 
about the status of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. 


VOL. CLXXXIII.  [FourtH Series. } 
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For his | 


His opinion was | 


He did not | 


know of any other country which had | 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: The position of the 
Archbishop is wholly irrelevant to this 
discussion. 








*Mr. MORTON said that the Arch- 
| bishop was one of the Commissioners 
| 01 the Board of Trade, and he (Mr. 
| Morton) hoped that the result of the 
|inquiry might led to his removal, as 
‘the business of the Bo.rd of Trade was 
quie oit of his lins. They had been 
| told that they ought to make this change 
on account of the settlement of the rail- 
way dispute by the Board of Trade. He 
was glad a strike was prevented, although 
he could not say that in his opinion the 
question had been settled satisfactorily. 
The only thing that had happened so far 
was that railway fares had been in- 
creased, more especially week-end tickets 
to Scotland, by some 20 or 30 per cent. 
He did not know whether there had 
been a secret deal between the railway 
‘companies and the Board of Trade 
under which this increase in fares was 
to be allowed. It had been said that 
this increase of s Jarizs should’ be 
d>.lt with separately. That was all 
very well, but if they allowed it in one 
they would have to allow it in the 
other Departments. No doubt the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would think that he was as much en- 
titled to an increase as any other Minister, 
and the same view might also be taken 
by the President of the Board of Agri- 
culture, the Secretary for Scotland, 
the First Commissioner of Works, and 
the President of the Board of Education. 
Probably the Postmaster-General would 
make a similar claim. The right hon. 
Gentleman had told them that the 
salaries of some of the permanent officials 
ought also to be considered during the 
promised inquiry. His experience of 
| these officials was that they were all 
| paid exceedingly well, and the House 


ought not to increase salaries when 
financial affairs were in such a bad 


st:te in this country, and when the 
income-tax remained at ls. in the £ 
[An Hon. MemBer: Ninepence.] He 
knew it was partly at ninepence but it — 
was sxid that the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer would get as much out of 
| the ninepence as he received when it was 
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Is., so that did not make any differ- { ally among the commercial community- 
ence. All other people’s salaries had|I do not, of course, desire to suggest 
been reduced owing to increased | that in this and other cognate questions 
taxation and other charges, and in| there may not be considerations of 
the face of that fact was it right|such paramountcy as to over-ride the 
that they should now consider an) views of the commercial community, 
increase of the salaries of State| but the circumstance that there has 
officials? When they were proposing| been for many years unanimity so 
to spend other people’s money in this | complete is one which I think entitles 
way they ought to consider the state| the proposal I bring forward to the 
of the country and the absolute ne-| careful consideration of the House. I 
cessity of practising economy in every | am most anxious to make it clear that 
way. The extraordinary increase from | the Amendment is not in any sense a 
£40,000,000 to £50,000,000 in the expense | party one, and that it is not brought 
of governing the country since 1895, could | forward in any party spirit. Indeed, 
not possibly be kept up, and in the | I know that it will not secure the assent 
interests of the country it must be re- | of a considerable number of my friends 
duced. If they were going to increase | with whom I commonly vote. I am 
salaries all round, how could the Govern- | so anxious that it should not be supposed 
ment possibly carry out the pledges| that there is any party tinge in the 
which had been given in regard to | Amendment that I do not propose to 
economy ! |carry it to a division, but merely to 
| initiate a debate which I hope may 

Str WILLIAM HOLLAND said that} usefully guide public opinion on one of 
after the statement made by the Chan- | the most pressing questions of maritime 
cellor of the Exchequer he would ask | policy. Everyone, of course, agrees that 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. | the pressure of armaments is growing 
more and more intolerable among the 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN (Wor- | civilised countries of the world, and the 
cestershire, E.) asked if the Chancellor of | only difference of opinion, if there is 
the Exchequer could give the House any} a difference of opinion, between the 
indication 2s to the nature of the pro-| two sides of the House with respect 
posed inquiry? He assumed that it | to the proposal brought forward in the 
would not be by a Parliamentary | Amendment of which the hon. Member 
Committee. 'for the Falkirk Burghs gave notice f is 
'as to the possibility of effecting any 

Mr. ASQUITH: No, it will not be) change on the lines on which the hon. 

a Parliamentary Committee. | Gentleman and his friends proposed to 
proceed. The view which he and, I be- 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | lieve, many others hold is that no miti- 
gation of the present standard of arma- 
ments is likely to be obtained by a 
general or merely abstract declaration. In 
Mr. F.E. SMITH (Liverpool, Walton),in | other words, the only prospect of obtain- 
moving an Amendment to the Address, | Inga reduction in the pressure of national 
expressing regret that His Majesty’s armaments, is one which depends on a 
Plenipotentiaries at the Hague Con- | concrete modification of the circumstances 
ference were not authorised to forward | Which exist to-day, and which lead 
the reduction of international armaments | Other nations to think that their interests 
by assenting to the principle of the | necessarily demand armaments on the 
immunity of enemy merchant vessels, | Scale presently maintained. The Prime 
other than carriers of contraband, in| Minister lately contributed to the Nation 
time of war, said: This Amendment 
raises a question on which a strong, 
and I think I might almost say without 
any inaccuracy, unanimous opinion 
has long been held among Chambers 
of Commerce in this country, and gener- 


Mr. Morton. 


Original Question again proposed. 


{ The Amendment referred to was as 
fellows :—‘* But, while rejoicing that Your 
Majesty’s relations with Foreign Powers con- 
tinue to be friendly, we humbly express our 
regret that there is no indication of any inten- 
tion to reduce expenditure on armaments.” 


RICE: 


Snape S 
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an article which I read 
great interest, 


with very 
and at the conclusion 
of that article dealing with the Navy 
and with the proposals for reduction 
which it was proposed to put forward 
at the Hague Conference, he said— 
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‘It has been suggested that our example will 
count for nothing because our preponderant 
naval position will remain unimpaired. The 
sea power of this country implies no challenge 
to any single State or group of States. I am 
persuaded that throughout the world that 
power is recognised as non-aggressive and 
innocent of design against the commercial 
freedom of other States.” 

The only comment I can make upon that 
is that under the existing cricumstances 
it is profoundly untrue that, so far as | 
Continental nations are concerned, they 
regard our naval power as non-aggressive 
and as innocent of design against their | 
own mercantile marine. The proposition | 
is capable of very simple statement. 
The statement always put forward by the 
Admiralty in defence of their policy has 
been that we possess in the maintenance 
of the existing Navy anextremely valuable | 
weapon, which is likely to prevent the 
outbreak of war simply because of the 
extreme risk which foreign nations would | 
run, having regard to our great maritime 
superiority of strength and to the fact 
that we should be able to destroy their | 
mercantile marine or confine their ships 
to harbours. To say that we cannot 
agree to a modification of the existing | 
practice because it supplies us with a 
weapon so powerful that we could destroy | 
their commerce, and to say at the 
same time that the existence of the Fleet 
at its present strength supplies no menace 
at all to Continental Powers is a clear | 
contradiction in terms. I do not desire 
to discuss this proposal in any way | 
upon a humanitarian basis. It is quite 
clear that, so far as humanity is con- | 
cerned, there is nothing inhumane in the | 
maintenance of the existing system. | 
Nor is it an effective method of argument | 
to rest the case for immunity from war | 
upon the supposed analogy between land | 
and sea warfare. In point of fact it is 
not possible to discuss it by reference to | 
that analogy. The question is—should | 
the existing practice be maintained | 
on its own merits and not in refer- 
ence to the interests of other countries ? 
I venture to ask the House to 


consider what advantage the existing 


|are the 


| strongly exist. 
| we could on the outbreak of war suppress 
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system confers upon us, and in the second 
place what advantage it confers upon 
our possible enemies, and in relation 
to the second question, what disad- 
vantage it imposes on us. First of all 
what advantage do we at the present time 
derive from the maintenance of the system 
so strong and so obvious 2s ought to 
prevent us from effecting a change. In 
considering the advantage it is necessary 
to make one or two preliminary hypo- 
theses. The first hypothesis is the naval 
supremacy of this country, and the second 
that we have effectually succeeded in 
blockading the whole of the coast. These 
circumstances in which the 
advantage we might gain weuid most 
Given these two elements 


the carrying trade of any opponent with 
which we might be likely to be engaged 
in war. The first observation on that 
point is that, although it is very 
true if you suppose the opponent is 
either France or Germany, it is far from 
being true or obvious if you suppose 


'that the country with which you are 
| engaged in warfare is not a country east of 


the Straits of Dover, but some distant 
Power. Take the case for instance of Japan 
or the United States of America. It 
is perfectiy clear that this country cannot 
be in a position to police seas so distant 
in such a way as to make it certain that 
we can suppress the whole, or a con- 


| siderable part, of the carrying trade of our 


opponents just as if the Power with which 
we were engaged were France or Germany. 
But I am willing to assume that we 
have been successful in capturing part 
of the fleet of the enemy with whom 
we are engaged, and also in con- 
fining a considerable portion of their 
mercantile marine to harbours. So far as 
any Power with whom we are likely to 
be engaged is concerned, although that 
would be a serious blow to them, it would 
not be a paralysing blow, and it would 
most certainly not be a_ destructive 
blow. Let consider it first of all 
in connection with the question of food. 
So far as food supply is concerned, any 
opponent would be perfectly able to 


us 


obtain their own food with almost as much 


freedom and ease as at the present time. 


In the first place, they could obtain it 
in 


neutral bottoms uniess contrabard 


of war, and they could also obtain it 


2Q2 
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through railway sources. Take the case 
of Germany. Apart from the fact that 
that country is able to supply the 
population with a very much _ larger 
proportion of the necessary food from its 
own soil it would also ke able to carry 
in the balance without very serious diffi- 
culty by railway. There would not be any 
insuperable difficulty so far as Germany 
is concerned, because the oversea trade 
would come through Dutch and Belgian 
ports. So far as the commerce of the 
country other than the food supply is 
concerned, it is clear in the same way that 
the effect on such countries would not 
in any way be as disastrous as to this 
country. Dealing with general merchan- 
dise, although there would, of course, be 
temporary inconvenience and dislocation, 
in the same way it could be conveyed 
by land transit. If that be so, it 
becomes necessary to ask what is the 
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effectiveness of the blow which is 
considered so important. Let us 
ask the Admiralty clearly and_ ex- 


plicitly to state the great advantages 
this country would obtain by the main- 
tenance of the existing practice. Inquiries 
made in this country and in France 
and Germany enable us to pronounce 
a view which, though not so authoritative 
as the Admiralty view must be, is one 
which is commonly held by persons other 
than naval experts. Their view is 
that the immediate prospect on the out- 
break of war with France or Germany 
would be twofold. In the first place, 
a considerable part of the seagoing 
Kieets of these countries would remain in 
harbour, and, in the second place, a great 
part of their trade would be carried in 
neutral bottoms. The disadvantage of 
that to France and Germany would be 
obvious. In the first place, they would 
have to pay additional freight, and, in the 
second place, for a considerable period 
they would be inconvencied by the 
suspension of the carrying trade. Cap- 
tures would not be considerable even if 
our supremacy were effectively asserted. 
The extreme mischief which could be 
caused to France or Germany would be 
the temporary dislocation of their carry- 
ing trade, which would be paitiy trans- 
ferred to neutral bottoms and partly borne 
by land transport. Their food supply 
and the importation of raw materials 
would not be fatally affected. We are 


Mi. F. E. Smith. 


{COMMONS} 
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told—and it was said, this argument 
carried great weight with the Admiralty— 
that the knowiedgeof France and Germany 
that at the outbreak of hostilities we 
might strike a serious blow at their 
mercantile marine was one of the greatest 
guarantees of peace. The answer to that 
is that it would have no such effect. 
You cannot give a greater guarantee to 
other countries for peace than the 
possibility of destroying a powerful and 
costly Navy costing hundreds of millions 
of pounds on which sea power depends. 
You cannot say to Continental countries 
who have put this mighty and implac- 
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able Armedas to the hazard that a 
further guarantee of peace is that 


they may suffer from some temporary 
dislocation of trade. As jong as this 
country maintains the existing system 
we can never go to other countries with 
an appearance of good faith and say that 
we propose a general reduction of military 
armaments. Let me ask the House to 
consider what is the effect of the existing 
system as far as we are concerned. 
And here an obvious reflection occurs at 
once, and that is that we have more to 
iose and more to protect than any other 
Power in the world. This country 
possesses half the merchant tonnage of 
the world—very nearly twice the tonnage 
of the United States and nearly five 
times that of Germany. What would be 
the effect on our trade at the outbreak of 
war? I assume again that this country 
maintains an effective naval supremacy. 
Let me remark in passing that since the 
Napoleonic wars the existing system has 
not been tested. The hypothesis is that 
if we maintain the supremacy of our fleet 
there would be no danger of an organised 
attack on our commerce. But the 
career of the “ Alabama” shows that 
although there might not be an organised 
attempt to destroy our merchant shipping 
it is possible by means of swift cruisers 
to inflict such an amount of injury 
on our carrying trade as would be, if 
not irreparable, at least very great. 
It may be said that the Admiralty cai 
take precautions on the outbreak of war 
for the protection of our merchant 
vessels ; but it was pointed out in the Re- 
port of the recent Commission on Food 
Supply that if a portion of the Naval forces 
at our disposal were deflected from the 
main operations of the war for any 
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purpose whatever, the general conduct of 
the war might be injuriously affected. 
It is clea: that 
protection by the Fleet many English 
vessels might be destroyed by single 
enemy cruisers. The Commission con- 
sidered what the effect of that liability 
would be upon the interests of this 
country. They said, in the first place, 
that the destruction of such vessels would 
he extremely serious so far as the price of 
food and raw materials was concerned. 
The result would be panic prices for both 
food and raw material. The commercial 
disaster was not exhausted by that 
statement because the experience of 
previous wars showed that the immediate 
effect would be the inflation of the rates 
of insurance and the derangement of 
business in every cl:ss of the com- 
munity. Therefore, in the first place, 
we have no inconsiderable risk of the cap- 
ture of our mereantile marine ; inasmuch 
es the fleet could not afford complete 
protection to our carrying trade, and in 
the second place, the price of food and ra 4 
materials would be incaleulably  en- 
hanced. As to the price of food. Since 
the Declaration of Paris food carried in 
neutral bottoms would be immune from 
capture. But there was uncertainty is 
to the proportion of such bottoms to 
the total number of importing vessels. 
The Lords of the Admiralty have taken 
into consideration interference with our 
food supply as one of the problems which 
deserve constant and careful attention. 
I) spite of comparative immunity so far 
as a portion of our food supplies carried 
in neutral bottoms is concerned, it is 
clear that we should otherwise be subject 
to the greatest risks. I ask what that 
might mean ? So far as the American 
supply is concerned, some portion of it 
might be carried in neutral bottoms, 
but the great share of the American 
supply is at present carried in British 
bottoms, and would in the event of 
war be carried in British bottoms 
liable te capture. So far as the Aus- 
tralian and Canadian supplies—and these 
are growing—and the Indian supply 
are concerned, they would be carried in 
British bottoms liable to capture. The 
mere risk or liability to capture would 
enormously increase the rates of in- 
surance and the effect would be one of 


the greatest conceivable misfortunes to 
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without sich | 
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this country. The figures of the amount 
of our food which is imported are very 
striking. Eighty per cent. of our total 
wheat supplies is imported, 40 per cent. 
of our meat, 60 per cent. of our bacor, 
50 per cent. of our cheese, and 70 per 
cent. of our butter, so that all those 
necessary means of existence would be 
exposed to the risk of capture. But 
it is not merely the case of our food 
supply; there is the case of the raw 
materials for our manufactures. The 
risk of capture of these would cause an 
immediate paralysis of our commerce 
on the outbreak of a naval war. Hon. 
Members for Manchester and Liverpool 
are well aware that practically the 
whole of our c.tton and almost all our 
wool are imported from abroad by 
over-sea routes and the great proportion 
is carried in British ships, so that apart 
from the pressure on food on the outbreak 
of war every mill in Lancashire and 
Yorkshire would be distressed, and 
every operative in them would be ex- 
posed to the total cessation of employ- 
ment. Many of these problems are 
dealt with as if history had not advanced 
since the days of the Napoleonic Wars. 
The Lord Chancellor before he reached 
his present high office wrote a very 
able letter to The Times—if I may be 
pardoned the impertinence of saying 
so—in which he pointed out that in 
old days it was a distinguishing 
circumstan e that the land routes of 
Continental countries had not been 
developed. But now that these land 
routes have been developed you might by 
one stroke destroy the whole sea-going 
adit to the markets of Continental 
countries, but you would not make it 
impossible for them to live and carry on 
their business. But with us the result 
would be very different if an effective 
blow was struck at our shipping. When 
it was contended that the effective 
method of making peace in the days 
of Louis XV. and Napoleon was the 
destruction of the mercantile marine 
because the neutral flag did not protect 
goods carried by sea and land transport 
was impracticable, the answer was that 
we had not then the Declaration of Paris. 
That Declaration was accepted formally 
by all the great Powers except the United 
States, who, however, acted upon it in 
recent wars. Before that Declaration was 
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agreed to a belligerent was at liberty 
not only to destroy the merchant vessels 
of the enemy, but also to detain 
the vessels of neutrals which contained 
the enemy’s goods, and to seize these 
goods. Untilthatrule was altered by the 
Declaration of Paris it was a most power- 
ful weapon in the hands of a belligerent. 
Supposing a war broke out to-morrow 
vou would be able but for that 
Declaration not only to capture the 
merchant vessels of your enemy and 
seize their cargoes, but also to prevent 
their commerce being carried in neutral 
bottoms, so that you could strike a 
decisive blow at their trade. Imagine 
what that would mean if vou struck that 
blow at Germany or America. You 
would actually prevent any of their trade 
being carried on at all, because you would 
say that not one single pound of American 
or German merchandise should be carried 
at sea without risk of capture. You then 
would strike a paralysing blow at the 
commerce of America or Germany, but 
the moment we conceded as we did by 
the Declaration of Paris the right of 
neutral vessels to carry the goods of our 
enemies, the practice to which I have 
alluded became an anachronism, which 
is of little advantage and indeed no small 
disadvantage to this country on the 
outbreak of war. I should like to call 
the attention of the House to the circum- 
stance that the views I am pressing upon 
it have received the support of men of all 
parties whose opinions are worthy of 
support. That I think will not be dis- 
puted. It is not unworthy of note also, 
that Mill, who gave serious study to 
this question, was altogether opposed 
to the Declaration of Paris, and that he 
altogether resisted the extension of the 
immunities I have described ; but he also 
took the view that the moment vou had al- 
lowed the principle of free ships,free goods, 
it was desirable to carry the principle 
further and prevent the whole mercantile 
marine being captured in time of war. 
The expressed desire of Germany has never 
wavered from the earliest days. In 
1866 when Germany was at war with 
Italy and Austria, by arrangement 
between the belligerent Powers, it was 
agreed that this practice should be 
observed, and the German Chancellor 
aid it down recently that the German 


{COMMONS} 
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It is undisputed that at the Hague 
Conference the assent of Germany would 
not have been withheld had the 
proposal I make been brought forward. 
As far as the United States of America 
are concerned, they have always qualified 
the Declaration of Paris by saying 
that they would agree to the abolition 
of privateering if the immunity from cap- 
ture was applied to all ships, and the Marcy 
amendment still continues to represent 
the deliberate policy of the United States. 
That very experienced stratagist, Captaii 
Mahon, also at one time expressed the 
views which have been held by so many 
experts on this subject, and which [have 
attempted to lay before theHouse,though] 
am aware that he has since modified them. 
I would ask the House to consider one 
further observation on the general ques- 
tion, and it is this. When we are told 
that we can strike a blow at the com- 
merce of our enemies, have those who 
made that statement any impression 
of the condition of things prevailing 
in regard to maritime and fire insurance / 
The editor of the Economist in a very 
ingenious speech took an extravagant 
illustration in order to avoid any mis- 
understanding. | 
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He said supposing that 
Germany and England together were 
bombarding San Francisco, and in 
consequence a fire broke out comparable 
to the fire which followed the 
earthquake. The result of that fire was to 
cause many millions of pounds of damage. 
and interesting questions of internationa' 
insurance would the fire hac 
broken out in consequence of bombard- 
ment. In that case England would havi 
paid £8,000,000 of the insurance and Ger- 
many £3,000,000. The result of bom 
barding the town, therefore, would hav: 
been that £11,000.000 would have bee 
paid by underwriters of the bombarding 
countries. If you apply that illustra- 
tion to maritime underwriters of mercan- 
tile insurances, the result is still more 
sufficient for me t 


recent 


arise if 


remarkable. It is 
say that a large percentage 01 
the mercantile insurance of the world 
is done in London. Sothat in ordei 


to strike a really damaging blow at 
the enemy we are face to face with 
this problem: first of all, he may 


not bring his ships out of harbour at 
all; secondly, he may carry his mer- 


policy has undergone no modification.' chandise in foreign ships which are 


Mr, F. EB. Smith. 
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protected; and thirdly, if he does 
bring his ships out of harbour and you 
destroy them, English underwriters have 
to pay a large proportion of the damage. 
These considerations suggest reasons 
why the change should be made. So 
long ago as the days of Lord Palmerston 
the force of this argument was so clearly 
felt that Lord Palmerston said— 

“T cannot help hoping that those principles 
of war which are applied to hostilities by land, 
may be extended to hostilities by sea, so that 
private property shall no longer be the object 
of aggression on either side.” 


I do not think that Lord Palmerston can | 
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be said to have been in favour of every | 


country but his own. 
the Admiralty in his pre-official days 
expressed himself with most admirable 
cogency on this subject. Speaking of the 
proposed Peace Conference, he stated his 
views in the following forcible and 
temperate language— 


The Secretary to | 


“*Why should there be panic and consequent | 


rise in prices? Why should there be any need 
for considering any of the numerous and costly 
experiments which the Commission his had 
under consideration? The answer is that the 
danger arises almost entirely from the per- 
petuation of the usages of ‘International Law ’ 
permitting a belligerent to seize and hold the 
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throngh the mouth of the Secretary of 
State to the Plenipotentiaries of the 
Hague Conference were so extremely 
uncompromising in their character, and 
so exceedingly destructive of the rational 
argument upon which members of the 
Government purported to base their 
| position. Ithink I shall have done justice 
| to the instructions given by His Majesty's 
Government and to the grounds upon 
which they purported to base themselves, 
by saying that although it seemed to 
them for other reasons the adoption of 
|this immunity is very much to he de- 
sired, first from the humanitarian point 
|of view, and in the second place, 
as far as the material interests of this 
country are concerned, yet because this 
concession would destroy the character 
and usefulness of the commercial blockade 
it cannot be conceded. There is no other 
reason given, and I would ask the HLouse 
to consider what the force of that argu- 
ment is. What is the commercial block- 
ade? It is a comparatively new doctrine 
of very doubtful legality, and one in 
regard to which I venture to say as far as 


| this country is concerned, there is the very 
gravest doubt whether if we were engaged 


defenceless and inoffensive private merchant- | 


man plying his beneficial trade on the high | 
| Can it possibly be said that if England 


seis 


That is the opinion of the Secretary to 


the Admiralty before the Hague Con- | 


ference, and the Lord Chancellor also 
said— 

‘Last year President Roosevelt declared in 
favour of a new International Conference at 
ths Hague, and notified that, among other 
matters for deliberation, the United States 
intended again to press this very subject on 
the attention of the Powers. Unquestionably, 
the American President, with the immense 
vuthority he now wields, will exert every effort 
to attain his point. I trust that His Majesty’s 
Government will avail themselves of this 
unijue opportunity. I urge it not upon any 
ground of sentiment or of humanity (indeed, 
no operation of war inflicts less suffering than 
the capture of unarmed vessels at sea) but 


coolly weighed, the interests of Great Britain 
will gain much from a change long and eagerly 
desired by the great majority of other Powers.” 


One is surprised and disappointed to 


find the proposal so commended before | 


the Government came into office, and with 
which I and others on this side of the 
House have long had a warm sympathy 
— it jis a little disappointing to 


‘ | woulc 
upon the ground that in the balance of argument, | ld 


to-morrow in a large war the great 
countries of the world would recognise it. 
were at war with the United States of 
America, it would be possible for this 
country to proclaim a blockade of the 
whole of the Californian seaboard, when 
the whole operations of the belligerents 


‘ were confined to the frontiers of Canada ? 


I do not think the Powers will assent to 
that, if the pretensions of commercial 
blockade are maintzined in their present 


shape. As it at present exists it 13 
enforced on neutral ships. Suppos- 
ing a war broke out between Ger- 
many and the United States, and 


Germany declared 2 commercial blockade 
of American ports, the shipping which 
be most interfered with woul! 
be English shipping, and disputes 
and disturbance would arise. There 
is one concluding observation that I 


| have to make on what is believed to be 


'the position of the Admiralty in this 
| matter. It would he idle and foolish not 

to treat with the greatest possible respect 
| the opinion of the Admiralty. As we are 
| not vet aware what position they take up, I 


discover that the instructions given! am not going to ask the House to divide 
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on thisoccasion. But when we are asked 
to consider what the Admiralty’s view 
upon this question is, we are surely 
entitled to make one or two observations 


as to what the position of the Admiralty | 


has been in the past in relation to pro- 


posed reforms. It will be in the 
recollection of the House that many 
years ago the Admiralty produced 


cogent, convincing, and conclusive argu- 
ments to show that steam could not 
be adapted to the use of ships of war. 
Shortiv afterwards they produced another 
statement conclusively proving that 
armour plates could never possibly be 
used for ships of war. The Admiralty 
therefore, having made mistakes in 
matters of this kind, which were proper 
matters for naval experts, must not 
be supposed imnune from tke possi- 
biity of mistake in a case which 
is not a question for naval experts, 
apart from what is called the strategic 
problem. I do not claim to be 
en expert in this matter, but I do say 
that apart from the strategic problem it 
is a commercial problem affecting all the 
large towns and seaports of this country ; 
further, it is a political problem deeply 
and vitally concerning Members of this 
House. I have no desire to bring for- 
ward this question in any spirit of con- 
troversy, but merely as a question deserv- 
ing the careful consideration of this 
House, and therefore I propose to with- 
draw the Amendment, but I trust, 
although there can be no division upon 
it on this occasion, there will be a dis- 
cussion upon it which will result in some 
explanation from the Government us to 
the line they take, and some declaration 
as to whether there shall not be a Com- 
mittee to inquire into the whole question. 
It is in this spirit 1 beg to move the 
Amendment standing in my name. 


*Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON (Northumber- 
land, Tyneside): It seems to me to be a 
good augury for pacific developments 
in the future that the Amendment which 
I now rise to second should be moved 
from the other side of the House. I fear 
the hon. Member who moved it is in a 
minority in his Party on this matter, 
but quite apart from his eloquence, the 
strength of the case he has put forward 


is such, that I venture to predict a 
rapidly increasing acceptance of it 


Mr. F. E. Smith. 
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| among all parties. 
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In any case the hon 


and learned Member has given the 


| Government an opportunity of defending 
| themsel\y es. 


I can assure Ministers that 
the instructions they gave to their repre- 
sentative at the Hague Conference upon 
this subject caused feelings of surprise 
and sorrow to many of their warmest 
supporters. In 1906 a Motion was 
moved from these benches which made 
for the restriction of armaments, and the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs told us that the Govern- 
ment not only accepted, but welcomed 
the Motion. Then or later, too, he 
drew a very moving picture of the 
nations ree ing tnder the self-imposed 
burdens of their armaments. Yet 
in the face of that statement Ministers 
sent to the Hague Conference instructions 
which did more than anything else could 
have done to prevent that which we so 
much desired. I do not think the hon. 
Member who moved this Amendment 
treated the despatch quite fairly when he 
represented the whole case of the Govern- 
argument 


ment as consisting in the 
that if you do away with the com- 


mercial blockade you at once remove one 
incentive to expenditure on armaments. 
The last paragraph of the despatch reads— 

** At the present time they are unable to assent 
to a resolution which might, under existing 
conditions, so limit the prospective liability « 
war as to remove some of the consideratio1 
which now restrain public opinion from cop 
templating it, and might after the outbreak 
war tend to prolong it.” 


Here we have a further contention, It 
is to be noted, however, that the first 
paragraph of the despatch flatly contra- 
dicts this, inasmuch as it expressly aftirms 
that every limitation of the sphere ot 
war tends to discourage all war; so that 
perhaps the somewhat incoherent char- 
acter of the despatch justifies my hon. 
friend in arguing as he did. Behind the 
Ministers in this matter, I understan, 
ue those mysterious and awful powers, 
the experts. Well, experts so far as I have 
been able to ascertain are persons who 
claim, by status, the right to make 
assertions without proving them. but 
the experts have no jurisdiction in a 
matter of this kind. It is not a matter 
of naval techni,ve. It is a national 
question. We know that the various 
functions of the State re-act and inter- 
act upon each other, and as medical men 
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disorders may be set up by -the over- 
strain of the eye, so multitudes of evils 
may be set up by the overstrain of a par- 
ticular function of the State. It is for 
that reason that we must set ourselves up 
to be our own experts on this occasion. 
The concluding paragraph of the 
despatch really amounts to this, that we 
insist upon retaining the right of capture of 
private property in time of war, because 
it is the only way in which we can do 
serious harm to the enemy with whom 
we are at war. Of what kind of war 
could the Government have been think- 
ing when they wrote that paragraph ! 
They could not have been thinking of 
our experience in the war in South 
Africa, or the Afghan war, and if they 
were thinking of a war with Russia, I 
do not see the force of the paragraph. 
The expenditure of the Indian Army is 
adjusted even now to the old fear that 
Russia will invade India. That fear still 
holds, even when Russia is oppressed 








and torn by internal discussions. Still 
if there is anything in that fear the 
Government could hardly a‘gue that 
what we could do to the commerce of 
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assure us that a multitude of nervous | they could do to ours. 
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If that be a 


reasonable inference, two things follow. 
| First, that the enemy cannot do us much 
‘harm, and the argument that we need a 


| fusing 


? 


huge navy to protect our commerce 
falls to the ground. But if it still holds 
good that we can greatly injure the 
enemy, then we have the clearest 
possible ground for foreign Powers re 
to decrease their armaments. 


'I venture to say that on a survey of the 


whole Hague Conference we stand con- 
victed of an impossible proposal. After 
all the assurances given us by His 
Majesty’s Ministers, we send a represen- 
tative to the Conference to ask the other 
Powers to take a great step towards dis- 
armament, while we will not yield that 
particular claim, which is a far more 
serious thing than disarmament itself. 
The other Powers feel that their com- 
merce will suffer enormously from our 


‘power of making prizes, and yet, while 


Russia if we were at war with her would | 


be of any consideration whatever. In 
point of fact, when we consider such 
arguments we are forced to the conclu- 
sion that our vast Navy is to an indefinite 
extent a needless burden forced upon 
us by the fact that the Government refuses 
to give up in agreement with other 
nations the right of capture at sea. 
Naval experts argue on the one hand 
that we cannot be made to suffer at sea 
as we did in old times. In the old wars 
our commerce suffered very heavily 
indeed, but naval experts argue that that 
could not happen to-day ; that no enemy 
that we could have, could have such 
facilities for taking prizes to port as 
would countervail the naval advantages 
that would accrue to us. But if that be 
true, if the enemy cannot injure us as 
they formerly could, on what grounds 
is our Navy still maintained? Looking 
at the matter in the light of mere 
lay common-sense, taking the modern con- 
ditions into consideration, we are 
led to the fact that this country, 





having the largest number of ports and 
| the largest navy, could do more damage 
4 . 

to the commerce of other nations than 


we maintain our claim, we affect sorrowful 
surprise at their refusal to check their 


preparations. All such Hague Con- 
ferences must be a failure until we 


reconsider our position in regard to 
capture at sea. Another argument of 
the experts about our commerce, is that 
our Navy exists not for the purpose 
of protecting it in time of war, but 
for defending us from invasion. If 
that be so, it is clear that the argument 
that we need a huge navy in order to 
defend our food supply is an imposture 
and should be abandoned. However, 
from any point of view, it cannot be dis- 
puted that we have a large number of 
vessels built for the express purpose of 
defending our commerce in time of war. 
The building of cruisers has always been 
excused on the score that they are needed 
for the defence of vessels bringing food 
supplies to this country in time of war. 
These cruisers have no excuse for their 
existence if you will fairly face the 
dilemma into which the Government are 
forced in this matter. If they will act 
upon the fair statement of the case by 
other naval Powers, they will agree to the 
abandonment of this somewhat barbarous 
exception. ‘hey are insisting on a course 
—to use the expression, which I strongly 
endorse, of the Prime Minister—which is 
one of the “ methods of barbarism” in 
regard to naval warfare, when they 
have abandoned it in land warfare. 
I mean the existence of the right of 
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capture of private commerce. If you are 
going to capture private commerce on the 
sea, why not plunder it on the land? I 
am not going to contend that in time of 
war you do not break the laws that are 
agreed upon, but that is part of the 
general argument against war. His 
Majesty’s Ministers themselves admit, in 
their own despatch, that nothing tends 
so much as a step towards the limita- 
tion of war, to limit the possibilities of war 
altogether. As regards the concrete 
situation with the Powers of Europe, 
it is this. On the one hand we see 
Germany increasing her naval arma- 
ments; and we say that it is neces- 
sury that, for every keel that Germany 
lays down, we must lay down two. 
This assumes that the action of Germany 
is aggressive. I say that we have no right 
to assume that the action of Germany 
is aggressive until you abandon this 
position about the seizure of commerce in 
time of war. If His Majesty’s Ministers 
only agree to that, then, if Germany 
continued to lay down other ships, you 
might say that their attitude was aggres- 
sive ; but Germany has the right to do 
this in self defence so long as you main- 
tain that barbarous claim, not justified in 
the eyes of the world and not justified in 
the eyes of that large and weighty section 
of the Government's supporters who care 
very strongly indeed about restraining 
all armaments and wasteful expenditure 
of all kinds. The despatch to which I 
have alluded finally suggests that His 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to 
consider the matter, with other European 
Powers, if they showed any disposition to 
reduce their great armies. That is not 
a resonable proposition in the circum- 
stances. ‘The great armies of the 
Zuropean Powers surely exist, in the 
opinion of those Powers, for their 
protection against each other. You 
cannot rationally say that the armies of 
Russia, Germany and France are armies 
formed for any agression against this 
country. They are an expression of the 
jealousies of these nations towards each 
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other. We have no right to go to them 
and say “You must abandon your 


jealousy of each other and reduce your 
great armies before you can expect 
us to give up the right of capture of com- 
merce at sea.” The despatch from first 
to last is unsatisfactory, and, as I have 
already suggested, incoherent. The sole 
result, the one outstanding result we 


Mr. J. M. Robertson. 
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have obtained from the Hague Conference 
is the proposed creation of an international 
prize court, which instead of being a 
matter of satisfaction, is rather a symbol 
of failure to get the reality. We asked 
for bread, and we have got a stone. In 
making this protest we have the ap 
proval of a very large section of those 
who wish to give loyal support to His 
Majesty’s Ministers; and on an_ ocea- 
sion such as this, when a proposal is put 
forward in a non-partisan sense by a rep- 
resentative of a small minority on the 
other side, I trust His Majesty’s Minis. 
ters will recognise that in this matter 
their own supporters have a right to the 
explanation that will be necessary to meet 
the very serious character of the case. 


Amendment proposed— 

At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, “ But we humbly express our regret 
that Your Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at the 
Hague Conference were not authorised to 
forward the reduction of international arma- 
ments by assenting to the principle of the 
immunity of enemy merchant vessels, other 
than carriers of contraband, in time of war.”— 
(Mr. Frederick Edwin Smith). 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


*Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) 
said the mover of the Amendment had 
told them that he submitted it in no 
party spirit, and that so far as he was 
concerned he did not intend to press it 
to a division. He had been very glad to 
hear that, because, although he was 
very grateful to his hon. friend for having 
raised this subject, which was of funda- 
mental importance, he, for his part, was 
bound to say that he entirely disagreed 
with the position that he occupied upon 
this matter, and that so far from thinking 
that the action of the Government had 
been reprehensible, he, for one, took the 
view that the action of His Majesty's 
Government in resisting the pressure 
which he was sure had been brought to 
bear upon them, pressure of a very shrewd 
and intimate character which they must 
have felt difficulty in resisting, was, per- 
haps, the one action throughout the whole 
of their administration for which they 
really deserved the gratitude of their 
countrymen. He had listened with 
interest to the speech of his hon. 
friend, who had given great attention to 





this subject and was a great authority 
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upon it. He understood that he had even 


written a book on international law ; and 
it was, of course, a well-known maxim that 
anyone that had written a book on any 
subject was 7jso fucto an authority on that 
subject, irrespective of the contents of 
the book. But it seemed to him that 
some of the arguments which his hon. 
friend had ased lacked that finish and 
precision which they always expected 
from him in that House. Indeed, he 
had come to the conclusion that like 
the hon. Member opposite, his hon. 
friend had not realised the full meaning 
and effect of his own Amendment. 
be the result of the adoption of the 
policy advocated by the Amendment. 
They were asked to express regret that 
His Majesty’s Government had _ not 
shown a readiness to pledge this country 
without the consent of that House—for 
let them not forget that our plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Hague were empowered 
and instructed without reference to that 
House—to the principle of the immunity 
of private property from capture at sea ; 
and there was a suggestion that, if the 
Government had expressed that readiness, 
in some way the cause of international dis- 
armament would have been furthered. 
He confessed that he was not in the least 
sanguine about the prospects of that 
cause. But hon. Gentlemen opposite 
were sanguine about it ; and there might 
be some among them who would be 
inclined to support this Amendment in 
the belief that, by so doing, they would 
be helping the cause of peace. ‘lo them 
he would point out that there was no 
question here of peace. This Amend- 
ment was concerned with war ; and the 
question it raised was, war having broken 
out, and being in fact in existence, by 
what methods and on what principles 
should it be conducted? That and that 
alone was the question raised. For his 
part he wished to say quite clearly and at 
once that in his view the adoption of the 
principle advocated by his hon. friend 
would not only not avoid war, but its 
acceptance would really remove _ per- 
haps the greatest of all obstacles to war, 
would render war, not less likely, but 
far more likely, would render war not 
shorter but longer in duration, and 
above all would render war enormously 
less humane than it was under the 
present system. The object of war was 
' not to kill men and to capture pro- 
| perty; these were the means not the 
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objects of war. The object of war 
was to reduce the Government of one’s 
enemy to submission; and this was 
effected by subjecting it to the stress of 
material injury. The process was effectual 
only in proportion to the injury inflicted, 
and if there was no injury there was 
no effect. but if they were to consider, 
as they were now invited to consider, 
what injuries were to be allowed in war, 
and what forbidden, then, in the interests 
of neutrals, of humanity and of the 
world, those acts and injuries of war 
which produced the desired effect most 
quickly, most effectively and most merci- 
fully were, surely, to be preferred. And, 
if that principle were accepted, there 
was no case for this Amendment. 
For, of all the injuries of which war 
consisted, capture of property upon the 
high seas was at once by far the most 
effective and the most humane. His hon. 
friend was very solicitous of the interests 
of private property. Why did he not ex- 
tend his solicitude to private property 
upon land? Was private property upon 
sea more sacred in the eyes of the friends 
of the Amendment than private property 
on land ? On land the injuries of war were 
effected by invading territory, capturing 
towns, occupying provinces, seizing and 
destroying private property wherever it 
was necessary, by preventing anybody, 


even neutrals, from carrying on any 
trade, even non-contraband, in the 


occupied territory, by appropriating taxes 
and by depriving the Government of all 
its resources in men, material and money 
in order to reduce it to submission. 
Private property at sea to be 
immune, and we were to propose it. Had 
any land Power ever propcsed that 
private property should be immune from 


was 





capture on Jand? He had there pro- 
clamations which had been made by 
generals commanding armies not so 
very long ago, and which were of 


the most ferocious and merciless descrip- 
tion. In 1870 a great American General 
| had advised Prince Bismarck as to his 
| true policy in the then forthcoming war. 
| * The proper st:ategy,” he said, “ consists 
in the first place in inflicting as telling 
blows as possible upon the enemy’s army, 
and then in causing the inhabitants so 
much suffering that they must long for 
peace, and force their Government to 
demand it. The people must be left 
nothing but their eyes to weep with 
over the war.” Such was the tenderness 
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with which private property was regarded 
by those whose power is on the land. 
And hon. Members would remember the 
famous phrase applied to the condition of 
the Shenandoah Valley after the armies 
had jassed over it, across which, it 
was said, not even a crow could fly 
unless it carried its rations in its 
beak. It was, indeed, impossible to 
wage war upon land without violating 
private property. They could not march 
an army without traversing private 
fields, occupying private houses, requi- 
sitioning private forage and provisions, 
and no Government could wage war at 
all except by taking by force the private 
property of its own citizens in the shape 
of taxes. And after all even the life of 
a soldier was his private life. 
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between private property and all other 
property of the nation, individually and 
collectively, could not really be main- 
tained. On land private property was 
ruthlessly and inevitably trampled upon. 
Yet it had never been suggested that it 
should be immune ; for the simple reason 
that were this to be conceded, war 
on land would be abolished altogether. 
But what was true of the land was 
equally true of the sea, and the adoption 
of his hon. friend’s suggestion was really 
a suggestion that war on sea ought to 
be abolished altogether and that such 
war as was allowed to take place in future 
should take place not on the sea at all 
but upon land. Let them consider for a 
moment the contrast between war and 
the capture of private property at sea 
and on land. At sea there were no 
towns and no provinces, and there was 
no possible field for operations except 
the property and supplies of the enemy. 
That property was not the small store of 
the cottager or the little crops of miser- 
able inhabitants. It was the property of 
individuals necessarily rich, and it was 
in charge of strong and robust men to 
whose existences it was not essential. 
Nevertheless, it was of the most valu- 
able kind to the enemy, and in its 
most compact and convenient form. On 
land, whenever an army or invading 
force came up against private property, 
the whole black array of human passions 
was let loose. Any military commander 
might declare that it was necessary to 
take this or that and might thereupon 
take it without trial or investigation, 
without hearing any defence, and with 
Mr. Bowles. 
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all the incidents of horror well known to 
anyone who had made any study of war, 
But how enormous was the contrast at 
sea. The capture of private property at 
sea was absolutely destitute of all the 
horrors of bloodshed and carnage which 
distinguished it on land. No _ blood 
was shed, no bulk was broken, no pro- 
perty was destroyed. The seizure was 
/made, the ship was brought in, and an 
| impartial tribunal considered whether or 
not the case was good and whether the 
| prize was a good prize. Compared with 
| the operations of a land force, who would 
|say that this was not humane, merciful, 
‘and yet effective in the highest degree? 
He wondered if hon. Gentlemen had 
considered the only two cases in which 
war had been entered into on the 
clear understanding that private property 
was not to be captured—the Crimean 
War and the Franco-Prussian War. Those 
wars had shown what his hon. friend 
had forgotten; namely, that war on 
land could be declined, because it 
must, sooner or later, take the form 
of invasion, and the invasion must be 
resisted. But, if private property was to 
be sacred war at sea could be declined. 
Any power conscious of naval inferiority 
need only sink her ships in the mouths 
of harbours or keep them in port under 
the guns of fortifications and out of reach 
of any naval force which the enemy could 
bring against them. There was no need, 
if private property was to be immune, to 
send out a fleet at all. Suppose we were 
jat war with France or with Germany, 
or with any other great country, 
What would France have to do that 
would force her to send her fleet out ! 
What was the object of cruising if 
there was nothing to protect? Why 
‘break blockades when all blockade 
was ineffective ? Nothing remained be- 
tween the two countries but a fleet 
action, and why should the inferior 
country risk a fleet action without any 
earthly advantage to fight for? The 
truth was that once the principle advo- 





cated by his hon. friend was agreed to 
the British fleet and all other fleets 


would indeed become what the seconder 
of the Amendment had frankly avowed 
'he wished them to become a needless 
‘and a senseless burden. But his hon. 


‘friend said, “consider the advantages 
‘to us. This country is absolutely de 


pendent upon an enormous and wide 


‘spread commerce. Look what a splendid 
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the whole of its commerce was safe.” 
trade. 


already secure. 


all but an extremely small fraction of 
our oversea trade. What we should 
gain, therefore, would only be the security 
of that small and almost negligible frac- 
tion. But what would our enemy gain ? 
He would gain every advantage that the 
most wily statesman representing any 
country could possibly desire. The enemy 
could not strike us seriously at sea, and 
he would give that up. We could strike 
him seriously at sea, and we should give 
that up. 











and illusory ; ours would be huge and 
vital. ‘There could be no advantage to 
us in such a_ bargain. 
had said that things had changed because 
now there were a great many railways 
whereas formerly everything was carried 
by sea. He ventured to urge that the 
only real road for trade on this globe was 
the sea. All overland transport merely 
fed the sea. The proportion of the whole 
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His sacrifice would be small | 


His hon. friend | 


‘of the stuff that was moved about the sur- | 


face of the earth by sea as compared with | 


| that moved by land was not decreasing, but 
' increasing. The cost of freight by land was 
' something like twelve or thirteen times 


as much as the cost of freight by sea. 
The railways in Egypt were worked by 
Welsh coal, which since it went to them 


by sea was bought by them cheaper than | 


the same coal could be bought by the 
Brighton and South Coast Railway ; and 
if it were true, as his hon. friend alleged, 
that the power we have at sea would 
merely force our enemy to divert his trade 
from the sea to the land, then that power 


| instructions 


Wwas not only enormous, but it had a/| 


remendous and humane effect in reducing 
he Government who set out on war to 
their submission. The strange distinction 
suggested by his bon. friend could not be 
maintained. His view was that, while 
the citizen was to give his taxes, 


jand the soldier and sailor his life, the 
trader was to be a sort of privileged class, ' 
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if during war | not only not sharing the burdens of war, 
this country could be assured that | but actually increasing his profits out of 
It | the national distress which he would be 
was perfectly true we should gain an | assisting at a profit to perpetuate and 
absolute security for all our sea-borne | prolong. 
But, in the view of everyone who | this suggestion. 
had seriously considered this matter the | ing as they must know, that war could 
yast proportion of our seaborne trade was | only be effectual at sea or on land when 
The fact that it was| it was directed against property, claimed 
spread all over the oceans of the world, | that their country was to give up her 
its immensity, and the fact that we had | power to capture from the enemy in order 
1,000 miles of coastline which all the | 
fleets in the world could not blockade, | 
afforded ample security for the safety of | 


That was the real meaning of 
And those who, know- _ 


that they might be protected from capture 
by the enemy, who claimed to be per- 
sonally at peace though nationally at war 
claimed in effect to be in their country 
but not of it. When a Government 
declared war, the whole country which 
it represented was at war, and every 
individual was bound to take his share 
and bear his burden. If the citizen gave 
his money, the soldier his life and the 
trader his goods, it was but that the 
money, the lives and the goods of their 
fellow-citizens should be secured to them, 
and no man could refuse that sacrifice 
without abjuring his citizenship. Of all 
the incidents of war, the capture of pro- 
perty at sea was at once the most effective 
and the most humane. If his hon. friend 
would bring in a Motion to abolish all 
war, well and good. But, till then, he 
hoped the House of Commons would 
never agree to a principle which would 
not only bind the right arm of this 
country behind her back in the hour of 
her great extremity, but which also by 
abolishing, as it would abolish, war upon 
the sea, would simply intensify, aggravate, 
perpetuate and prolong the far greater 
horrors of war upon the land. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): It 


will probably be for the convenience 
of the House that I should state as suc. 
cinctly as I can what has been the view of 
those concerned mainly in expanding the 
of the Hague delegates, 
already before the House, and now called 
in question by the mover and seconder, 
I will ask the House to bear in mind that 
this Motion first appeared on the Paper, 


| not as a substantive Motion at all, but 


/as an Amendment to another Motion of 


greater scope and of very great im- 
portance. It has suddenly become a 
substantive Motion, and it has come before 
the House as such at exceedingly short 
notice, This question of the immunity 
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of private property from capture at sea 
has received very careful attention on the 
part of the Government, and specially on 
the part of those particular departments 
of the Government which are most con- 
cerned in it, which in this case are the 
Admiralty and the Board of Trade. But 
the attitude of the Government as a 
whole is, no doubt, expressed in the 
instructions to the delegates at The 
Hague, and I submit to the House that 
on a subject of this importance—which, I 
admit, is one of very great complexity— 
the House should not on a debate taken 
at such short notice come to any decision 
which would tend to reverse what has for 
so long been the traditional practice of 
this House. 


*Sin CHARLES DILKE asked whether 
another opportunity would be given to 
consider the questions arising out of this 
particular branch of the subject with 
which they were connected, though not | 
within the terms of the present Amend- 
ment. 


Sir EDWARD GREY : I assume that 
there will be an opportunity—indeed more | 
than one opportunity—on which this 
particular question can be raised. 

First of all, let me say, shortly, that as 
regards the reduction of armaments, I do 
not for a moment believe that the attitude 
of the Government on the question of the 
immunity of private property from cap- 
ture at sea has had the remotest effect on 
the prospect of the reduction of arma- 
ments before The Hague Conference. 
The House should bear in mind that long 
before the Conference met the anxiety of | 
the Government and their desire in re- 
gard to the reduction of armaments | 
being promoted was declared in the 
House, declared by the Prime Minister in 
the most explicit terms, declared by me 
also in a debate in the House in terms | 
not less explicit ; and anyone who either 
heard or read that speech cannot doubt 
the earnestness of the Government with 
regard to the question of the reduction | 
of armaments. Our earnestness was 
stated before the question of the immu- 
nity of private property from capture at 
sea was raised at all. It is complained 
that we did not foliow up this statement 
with the same vigour at The Hague 
Conference as that with which we had 


previously expressed our views in the| from the other Powers. 


Sir Edward Grey. 


{COMMONS} 
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House. But our views were known to other 
Powers, aud we deliberately expressed 
them in this House beforehand in order 
that the feeling of the other Powers 
might be tested, and in order to know in 
advance to what extent it was possible to 
make progress at The Hague Conference, 
Because, in questions of this kind, it is 
much better that the invitation should in 
the first instance be addressed indirectly 
to other Powers, as it can be by a state- 
ment in this House. In that way you 
ean find out how much other Powers are 
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| prepared to accept, and how far they will 


go. They do not thank you if, before 
you have taken any steps of this kind, 
and given an opportunity for the expres- 
sion of opinion, you address an invitation 
to them which they might not be pre- 
pared to receive, and which is simply 
embarrassing. It became perfectly clear 
before the Conference met that the 
general consent of the Powers would not 
go beyond a certain very limited point 
in the limitation of armaments ; and if 
we had pressed it further at the Confer- 
ence we should have introduced an 
element of friction and discord which 


_would have been the furthest possible 


from our desire. The hon. Member for 
Tyneside says that that is our fault, 
because of our attitude on this question 
of the immunity of private property 
from capture. His first point is that 
when we did address this invitation or 
express this hope, if we had at the same 
time only expressed ourselves willing to 
give up the right of capture at sea, 
we should have met with a much more 
favourable reception from other Powers 
than we did. The hon. Member for 
Tyneside is not in a position to speak on 
behalf of the other Powers. We made 
our views known long before the Contfer- 
ence and it was known that this question 
of immunity from capture would be raised. 
Why did not the other Powers raise the 
point then? We had no indication from 


jany Power that on this question of 


capture turned the question of reduction 
of armaments, or that their disposition 
with regard to armaments would be in any 
way affected by it. If that was so, and 
if no other Power gave an indication that 
they regarded it as a material point in the 
reduction of armaments, then I think it 
is an assumption not fair to His Majesty's 
Government to put on them the respon- 
sibility for not getting a better response 
Those who 
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have read the instructions to the Hague | 


delegates to the end—not merely the 
first two paragraphs—will realise that 
His Majesty's Government have left the 


door open to them or to their successors | 


to reconsider this question, should there 
be a real indication on the part of the 
Powers generally that it is likely 
become a 
such a reduction of armaments as would 
really tend to diminish the apprehension 
of war. But until a Conference does 
meet in which it is apparent from 
the declared opinions of other Powers 
that reduction of armaments may make 
such progress as that, till then we have 
to consider the situation as it is to-day ; 
and it is on that ground alone that we 
can disenss it effectively this evening. 


The hon. Member for Liverpool has said | 


that we should gain by a declaration, 
signed by ourselves and other Powers, 
that private property at sea is to be 
immune from capture; and the hon. 
Member for Tyneside said that, if that 
declaration were made, we should be able 
to reduce a considerable amount of our 
Navy which is now maintained for the 
purpose of protecting British commerce. 
British sea commerce, the British mer- 
cantile marine, is the great prize of the 
world. Would you really be prepared, 
even if the Hague Conference had come 
toa decision, and firmly as every other 
Power might be resolved to keep it— 
would you really be quite safe if you so 
decreased the British Navy in consequence 
of such an agreement that in case of war 
you would not have the means to protect 
your mercantile marine? The hon. 
Member for Liverpool said that the 
Declaration of Paris is analogous to a 
declaration of this kind, and that it has 
been observed. But there is this dis- 
tinction between the two. The Declara- 
tion of Paris interests every neutral. If 
either of two belligerents violates the 
Declaration of Paris, he damages the in- 
terests of a neutral and makes the neutral 
take common cause against him. But 
the immunity of private property at sea 
would not affect neutrals, but the two 
belligerents only ; and you cannot rely 
on a treaty which affects only belligerents 
being kept in time of war, with the same 
certi uinty that you can rely on rules the 
enforcement of which interests equally 
neutrals and belligerents. As to in- 
surance, the hon. Member for Liverpool 
said the British firms are greatly inter- 
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ested in the insurance of foreign mercan- 
tile marine, and that if we were at war 
with a Great Power the British insuran :e 
interest in the mercantile marine of ea 
Power would be equivalent to a half « 

the whole. The hon. Member gave si 


_ hypothetical instance of a bombard ment 


to 
material point in effecting | 





of San Francisco by the British Fleet, 
and said that if we did that we should 


be destroying the property of our 
own insurance companies. There is 
no analogy between the two cases. 
Bombardment destroys property; but 
the question we are discussing is one 
of the capture of property. But let 
us assume that you are at war with 
a foreign Power, and that its merchant 
shipping has been captured by the 


British Fleet. That is not destroyed. 
The value of the property is there. If it 
is captured by your own Government how 
is your own insurance company to lose? 
[An Hon. Member: Would they get 
it?) [assume that the British Govern- 
ment would see that British commercial 
interests did not suffer by the acts of 
their own Fleet. 


Mr. HARMOOD-BANNER 
pool, Everton) : 
Commander ” ? 


(Liver- 
What of the “Knight 


Sir EDWARD GREY: That is a 
different case. We were neutral in that 
case. I hold that our case is an exceed- 
ingly strong one; but we were neutral, 
If we werea belligere nt, from the mere fact 
of our being in possession of the property 
we should be in a position to dispose of 
it as we pleased. If we returned it, 
there would be no claim on the insurance 
company, and if we kept it we could 
recoup the insurance company as we 
pleased. As to the point of humanity 
raised by the hon. Member for Tyneside, 
I cannot see that humanity comes into 
this question of the capture of private 
property at sea. 


Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON : 


‘“‘methods of barbarism.” 


I spoke of 
I was thinking 


of the ethics and not of the cruelty of 
the act. 


Sir EDWARD GREY : I find it difficult 
in questions of war, to deal with ethics 
apart from humanity. Humanity does, 
to some extent, make its voice heard in 
time of war; and all nations more or 
less—some more and some less—admit 
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certain rules in regard to war. But 
there is an old Latin proverb which says 
that even laws are silent during war, and 
the voice of ethics must be a very small 
voice indeed. I am quite willing, if the 
hon. Member desires it, to accept that as 
an instance of what a disagreeable and 
undesirable thing war is. I do not mean 
to urge that ethics should be put on one 
side. One of the great drawbacks to all 
war is that a great deal of that on which 
we set most store in the conduct of 
human life is set on one side. But I 
have always assumed, when I have heard 
the phrase “ methods of barbarism ” used, 
that it was used, not in an ethical sense, 
but from a point of view of humanity. 


Mr. J. M. ROBERTSON : It was used 
in the destruction of property. 


SIREDWARD GREY: Duringthe Boer 
War, when that expression was used— 
and the Prime Minister will correct me 
if I am wrong—events were taking 
place in South Africa which had 
raised far more than ethical considera- 
tions. Certainly the phrase was accepted 
at the time as having been used in the 
interests of humanity, and the results 
which followed and the intention which 
was shown after that phrase had been 
used were directed to the interests of 
humanity. But when we come to the 
immunity of private property from cap- 
ture at sea, surely it is humane—if you 
grant the assumption that by destroying 


property you can shorten the war and | 


save life. The destruction of property or 
life, of course, is one of the lamentable 
consequences of war; but if you have to 
choose between the two, there is no 
doubt that, in the interests of humanity, 
the destruction of property is more 
humane than the destruction of life. As 
far as we are concerned in this country, 
our means of bringing a war to a con- 
clusion rests entirely on our sea power. 
I do not believe that the analogy between 
the sea and the land is a complete one. 
‘The sea is the means of communication of 
our enemy; and if private property is 
to be immune from capture, it means 
this—that in time of war with a Great 
Power we must leave the means of com- 
munication of our enemy open and undis- 
turbed. It means that out of his ports 
his trade is to go without let or hindrance, 


Sir Edward Grey. 


{COMMONS} 
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because the hon. Member for Tyneside 
admitted that the commercial blockade 
went with this question, and you could 
not separate one from the other. Ii you 
give up the blockade, as bas been assumed 
in this debate, as well as assent to the 
immunity of private property from cap. 
ture at sea, think what the situation 
would be when we went to war with a 
Great Power. Let us assume that the 
British Navy is superior to that of the 
other Power. The navy of the other 
Power retires into its ports under its own 
guns, out of reach of our navy. You 
can prevent it coming out, but you cannot 
blockade the enemy’s port, you may not 
interfere with their merchant vessels 
when they come cut to sea to trade. The 
whole trade of any great Continental 
country with which we are at war would 
proceed undisturbed the whole time, and 
[do not see how the war would ever 
come to an end. The hon. Member for 


for an Address). 





Liverpool quoted a dictum of Lord 
Palmerston. He is not quite up-to-date. 
Lord Palmerston expressed a __ later 
opinion than that. He said in 1862 


that if this country consented to the im- 
munity of private property from capture 
at sea it would be guilty of an act of 
political suicide. I should not have 
brought any quotation into this debate 
as an authority on the present situation, 
but as Lord Palmerston has been quoted, 
I think it only fair we should have what 
was his later, as I believe, his more con- 
sidered opinion. With regard to the 
great Continental armies and the bearing 
they have on this question, the hon. 
Member for Tyneside said that the 
motive for those great armies is mainly 
| their rivalry with each other rather than 
‘any designs upon this country. I have 
'no doubt that in the main that is true. 
| But the great armies exist, and whatever 
| the motives of creating them were, there 
'is no limit to the use which might be 
/made of them. They could be used no 
| doubt under certain conditions an 
offensive weapon against this country. 
I should like to read one passage from 
the instructions to The Hague delegates 
on that point. The hon. Member for 
Liverpool astonished me rather by read- 
ing the first two paragraphs of the 
instructions to The Hague delegates, 
which state the arguments from both 
sides, and having read those he omitted 


| to give the conclusion and the justification 
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for it contained in a further paragraph. 
It is this :— 


“The British Navy is the only offensive 
weapon which Great Britain has against Con- 
tinental Powers. ‘The latter have a double 
means of offence. They have their navies 
and they have their powerfui armies. During 
recent years the proportion between the British 
Army and the great Continental Armies has 
come tvbe such that the British Army operating 
alone could not be regarded as « means of offence 
against the mainland of a great Continental 
Power. For her ability to bring pre-sure to 
bear upon her enemies in war Great Britain 
has therefore to rely on the Navy alone. His 
Majestys Government cannot, — therefore, 
authorize you to agree to any resolutions which 
would diminish the effective means which the 
Navy has for bringing pressure to bear upon 
our enemy.” 


That relates to the conduct of war, but it 
has its bearing also upon the probability 
of war. The mercantile marine of other 
countries is growing. The growth of 
that mercantile marine is every day 
becoming a greater guarantee for peace. 
As each foreign country developes its 
mercantile marine, that mercantile 
marine and the interests depending upon 
it become in that country a factor in its 
public opinion which makes for peace. 
But if you declare that private property 
is to be immune from capture at sea you 
very much weaken that factor for peace. 
What you do in effect is this. You give 
other countries to understand that as far 
as Great Britain is concerned, which has 
only the Navy as an offensive weapon, 
they will be able to make war if they 
please upon the principles of limited 
liability. There is much food for thought 
in that phrase. Limited liability en- 
courages speculation. Speculation within 
due bounds is healthy for commerce 
and as long as it is healthy, that quality 
goes in commerce by the name of 
enterprise; when it passes these limits 
it is called speculation. Anyhow, that 
particular element which has to be 
encouraged by limited liability, whether 
you call it enterprise or speculation, 
has no doubt played a_ considerable | 
part in developing trade; but 
[ would not for worlds do anything 
which might encourage speculation in | 
war, And if youare to come to a sudden | 
resolution, when there is, as far as we | 
know, no prospect that other nations are 
prepared to follow rapidly in the reduc- 
tion of armaments, to deprive the British | 
Navy of the power of bringing any pres- | 
sure to bear on the mercantile marine of | 
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a foreign country, I am not sure that you 
may not be giving to some other great 
countries an incentive not to diminish 
but to increase their armaments. Cer- 
tainly it is open to very serious question 
whether you will be diminishing the risks 
and the probability of war. The British 
Empire—this enormous Empire, with its 
small centre on which the whole defence 
of the Empire depends—is, as is con- 
stantly said, unique in the history of the 
world. It is a tremendous obligation ; 
it might if we were weak become a 
tremendous temptation. If we were to 
put ourselves in this position of having 
only our Navy to rely upon as an offen- 
sive weapon and yet cutting ourselves off 
from any power of bringing pressure to 
bear through it, it would be possible for 
some treat Power to go to war with us 
with exceedingly little risk to themselves. 
Think what it means. Their navy is safe 
in its defended port. Our Navy is 
keeping the sea and preventing this navy 
coming out. Subject to that there is no 
disturbance whatever of international 
life. The whole trade of the hostile 
country goes on, its ships comes into our 
ports carrying on trade, no one inter- 
fering with them—we could not interfere 
with them—and we are entirely unable 
to interfere with its land trade, because 
our Army is too smalk a weapon to be 
used alone against a Continental Power. 
The risk is minimized to a degree which, 
in my opinion, might be dangerous. You 
will, perhaps, say, is it likely that any 
Power would wish to undertake even that 
minimized risk? At the present moment 
[ believe we have the good will of the 
world, and I do not believe there is a 

single Great Power which entertains 
hostile designs against us, and it is, of 

course, the business of the Government 
of the day to do their best to maintain 
those friendly relations. I would not for 

a moment have it to be supposed that I 

think there is anything in the situation 

on the Continent at the present moment 
which makes me talk with any unusual 
apprehension of the risk or probability of 
war. Iam discussing this purely from 
the academic point of view; but Ido 
wish to mike the point that, supposing 
the change were made, the risk in war 
with us would be exceedingly small to 
any great Euorpean Power. But what 
would the risk to us be? As long as our 
Navy could contain the navy of the other 
Power nv doubt we should not suffer 
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ourselves. But the war would go on fer | 
very long time. | 


An HON. MEMBER : Only a state of 


war. 


Sir EDWARD GREY : That would be 
much the same as war. That is to say, 
the other Power would remain in a posi- 
tion ready to take advantage of any slip. 
What would be the risk to us? We 
should not suffer so long as our Navy 
contained the navy of the other Power ; 
but supposing other complications arose 
while the war was going on, supposing 
some great stroke of bad luck, sume piece 
of ineptitude, any of those things to 
which human nature is liable, occurred, 
and supposing our Navy did lose com- 
mand of the sea, what would be before 
us? Not only defeat, but conquest. Now 
I think a state of things under which, 
if you are at war with a great European 
Power, the war might be indefinitely pro- 
longed at a mimimum of risk to the other 
Power, whilst in the event of something 
unforeseen or uufortunate happening, 
there would be on the horizon—if you 
like distant, remote, but still possible— 
this enormous risk to ourselves, would be 
a very serious situation. The whole sub- 
ject was carefully considered in con- 
junction with the departments specially 
concerned before the instructions were 
sent to the Hague delegates. The hon. 
Member for Tyneside maintains that by 
changing our attitude on this question 
we could create such a situation that 
it would lead to a real reduction of 
armaments. We have had no indication 
from other Powers that it would be so. 
We must take the situation as we find it. 
Whatever may happen in the future, 
whatever changes in opinion the future 
consideration of this question may bring, 
the Government must at the present 
time and under the present conditions 
stand by the instructions it has issued to 
the Hague delegates ; and we vannot at 
present, consistently with the safety of 
the country, take the risks which, in our 
opinion, might be involved in making the 
change which is pressed for by the hon. 
Member for Liverpool. 
CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. AUSTEN 


{COMMONS} 


| therefore if our commerce 


| 
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it, which he was betrayed into by an 
interruption from an hon. Member helow 
the Gangwar, which otherwise would 
give rise to criticism on our part, and | 
leave the gloss which the latest com- 
mentator has put upon an unhappy phrase 
of the Prime Minister’s without any com- 
ment. I do not wish to convert intoa 
Party debate a serious discussion on a 
non-party subject, upon what we think is 
a very grave issue. I therefore hope the 
right hon. Gentleman will not think I am 
wanting in the courage of my opinions, 
when | decline to take up the challenge 
which I do not think he wanted to throw 
down. [Sir E. Grey was understood to 
assent.] There was only one passage in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech which 
I noted with any anxiety. It was when 
he suggested that the Government, 
although they did not give any coun- 
tenance to this proposal, none the 
less let it be open for future considera- 
tion. If that statement had stood alone 
I should have considered it ominous, but 
after listening to the subsequent argu- 
ments which the right hon. Gentleman 
advanced, I do not think we need be 
alarmed. I cannot conceive that this 
country will ever be willing to part with 
what has been its great traditional 
weapon in naval warfare. I do not see 
how, if we were to part with that 
weapon, we could have any influence to 
secure peace, how we could wage war if 
it broke out, or how we could terminate 
a state of war once it had arisen. My 
hon. and learned friend who brought 
forward the Amendment has disclaimed 
taking such action on humanitarian 
grounds, but has declared that his object 
is to forward the reduction of inter- 
national armament. Does my hon. and 
learned friend really believe that the 
reduction of inter-national armament 
would be forwarded by the adoption of 
the proposal which he has embodied in his 
Amendment? The hon. Gentleman who 
seconded the Amendment endeavoured 
to establish the proposition that as one of 
the objects for which our Navy existed 
was the protection of our commerce, 
was guaran- 
teed free from attack, we could do away 
with part of our Navy. I think the 
arguments of the Secretary of State 





(Worcestershire E.): I rise to say that I | for Foreign Affairs have disposed of that 
am in hearty agreement with the speech | contention already, and although it is 
of the right hon. Gentleman, and I will | perfectly true that one of the objects 
not even criticise the single sentence in | for which the Navy exists - is the 


Sir Edward Grey. 
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protection of our commerce, yet 
real object of its existence is the 
maintenance of our supremacy on the 
seas, and the mere fact that our commerce 
was protected in other ways would not 
enable us to do away with that supremacy 
or reduce our Navy, although it might 
lead to an alteration in the type of one 
or two of our vessels. But even my hon. 
and learned friend had to make an excep- 
tion, and he has made an exception in the 
case of carriers of contraband. What does 
that mean? It means that there would be at 
once an enormous extension of contraband 
and contraband at the present time is one 
of the thorniest and most difficult ques- 
tions of international law. Every nation 
has its own definition of contraband. 
We have ourselves protested against the 
definition of contraband given by every 
belligerent, and you cannot have a ques- 
tion more likely to embitter the relations 
of one belligerent with another or more 
likely to imperil the relations of belliger- 
ents with neutrals than one which deals 
with the definition of contraband and 
prevents one belligerent from dealing 
with the private property of the other 
except on the ground that it is contra- 
band. If we once start this, I venture to 
say that an enormous extension of contra- 
band would do away with much of the 
advantage which those who support the 
the proposal expect to obtain from it, 
and at the same time it would enor- 
mously complicate the issues of war 
and render our relations with neutrals 
much more difficult. As an effective 
naval weapon, the right to search for 
and seize contraband is not to be ranked 
with the right to capture, to bring into 
port, and to condemn the vessels of the 
enemy. The whole trend and develop- 
ment of the mercantile marine renders 
the right to search much less valuable 
than in the old days. The building of 
enormous vessels with thousands of tons 
ot cargo has rendered the right to search 
practically nugatory, unless we can 
bring the vessels into port, break bulk, 
and turn out the cargo, a far too risky 
and expensive a proceeding. In my 
opinion the right to search for contraband 
and the right to capture contraband is 
but a weak way in comparison with that 
which we are asked to abandon. I do 
not propose to deal with the effect upon 
our enemies of the exercise by us of this 
power, but what my hon. and learned 


the 


friend contended, taking various illus- , 
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trations, was that we could practically 
do no injury to foreign powers by its 
exercise. I think that was sufficiently 
answered, at any rate to my mind, by 
the arguments which have fallen from 
the hon. member for Norwood, which are 
conclusive on that point. You would 
gradually establish by the adoption of 
this scheme of the Amendment a more 
favoured condition for private property 
and other commerce passing by sea than 
is now enjoyed by private property 
passing by land. There has been some 
discussion as to the way in which private 
property passing on land may be seized, 
but everybody knows that, apart from 
seizure, there is a vast destruction of 
property necessarily involved in war on 
land, which falls upon the inhabitants of 
the country. Everybody knows that the 
invading army will seize all means of 
communication and block the main 
routes. But while he can do that on 
land, the power on the otker side, if it 
has a superior naval force, is prevented 
from using it. I do not think that this 
is a more humane way of proceeding 
than that which exists at present. But 
it is said that this weapon is somewhat 
of a boomerang and that if we seize 
vessels at sea we should probably fine 
our own insurance companies. The 
Secretary of State fully answered that. 
At all events, when war breaks out, the 
companies cannot, during the duration of 
it, make any payment to the enemy ; 
whether they could make any payment 
at all when the property has been seized 
by us as an act of war, I am not lawyer 
enough to say, but the enemy will be 
out of his money while the war lasts, 
as we should not permit an English 
insurance company to make a payment 
to a foreign merchant vessel because the 
ship had been seized by the King’s 
forces. But more than that, no such 
insurance could possibly take place after 
war had broken out. No such insurance 
would be likely to take place when 
relations were strained, and this argument, 
at its best, can only apply to-so much of 
a foreign nation’s merchantile marine as 
is habitually insured against war risks, 
year in and year out, when no war 
appears imminent. I have had occasion 
to hear a good deal of evidence on the 
subject of insurance of late, before 
a Treasury Committee of which I 
am the Chairman, and if I may judge by 
that evidence, I should say that the 
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proportion of the mercantile marine of 
any nation, our own included, which is 
habitually insured against war risks 
in peace time is very small indeed. I 
think, therefore, my hon. friend has raised 
a bogey which need not frghten us, 
and | think he exaggerated the risks 
which we run at present. The same is 
true in regard to the general risks to the 
trade and commerce of this country from 
any attacks which foreign navies or foreign 
cruisers can make upon it, providing that 
we maintain our supremacy at sea. If 
our supremacy at sea is once in doubt, 
however, the whole of our mercantile 
marine may go ; but provided we maintain 
that supremacy, though it is perfectly 
true that you cannot guarantee every 
ship, or safeguard every cargo, I do not 
believe that the risk is very great. | 
believe, differing from the hon. Member 
for the Tyneside Division, that the ex- 
perience of the great French War showed 
that in the long run the risk to our com- 
merce is very small and perhaps during 
the time of the war rather fell than rose ; 
but you may have individual captures to 
a considerable amount and heavy losses ; 
yet the proportion which they bear to the 
whole of our sea-borne commerce will be 
so small that the disturbance of our trade 
and industry will not be anything like 
what is anticipated, and the mere pro- 
tection of a vessel at sea, even though it 
may belong to a belligrent will not do 
away with all those causes which tend to 
bring about industrial crises in the time of 
war. Under these circumstances and 
holding these views very strongly, as I 
said at the beginning of my speech, I only 
rose to express the pleasure with which | 
listened to the right hon. Gentleman and 
to express my earnest hope that he and 
the Government will maintain upon this 
question the attitude to which he has 
given expression to-night and which I be- 
lieve tobe essential to our national security 
on the grounds he has mentioned, and 
essential to the maintenance by us of that 
power which is necessary for the purposes 
of war with other great military nations, 
even if the operations take place at sea. 


CoLoNEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said he joined with the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite in saying with 
what pleasure he listened to the speech 
of his right hon. friend, but unlike him 
hs was not convinced. He knew that 
those who agreed with the hon. Member 
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for the Walton Division of Liverpool were 
a small minority, but he was not in the 
least convinced that they were not right 
that on the score of national peace, and 
still more of national safety, it would 
be wise to adopt the suggestion made in 
the Amendment and exempt enemies’ 
ships from capture in time of war. ‘The 
hon. Member for Norwood had said that 
they could not make war less likely by 
making it less horrible. It was said that 
the great thing in war was to make the 
damage done as great as possible, but that 
cut at the root of the whole of the argu- 
ment upon which the Geneva Convention 
was based. If that argument were to 
prevail no one would ever enter into a 
Geneva Convention or assent to the pro 
posals made at The Hague Conference to 
mitigate the damage done and the horrors 
caused by war, especially to neutrals and 
non-combatants. What he submitted was 
that this was an argument which would 
not hold water. We had gone past the 
day when it could be said “ we will make 
war as horrible as possible and we shal. 
make it less likely.” 


for an Address). 


Mr. BOWLES said he understood that 
the hon. Member imputed that he had 
advocated the retention of the present 
system in order to make war more hor- 
rible, but his whole argument was that 
the acceptance of the hon. Member's 
Amendment would not diminish the 
horrors of war but make it more horrible. 


CoLoNEL SEELY did not think the 
hon. Member for Norwood was right in 
his suggestion that the present system 
made war more humane __ because 
it made it swifter. In the time 
of the French War we had _ this 
right of capture, but that war, with 
one short interval, went on for twenty 


‘years. Again, the Civil War in 
America, in which considerable  pro- 


perty was destroyed, was not swilter 
on that account. It went on for 
five years. He believed that all such 
efforts to bring war to an end were futile 
and foredoomed to failure; by these 
attempts to destroy property, or to hurt 
or kill non-combatants, war would not 
be shortened, but would tend to be 
prolonged. This question was raised 
in the last war. It was said that 
the war would be shortened if it were 
made horrible. On that occasion all the 


officers engaged were of opinion that that | 
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would prolong it, and that all farm-burn- 
ing and general devastation was a crass 
error, Another theory put forward was 
that the men who were fighting on land 
cold both loot and fight at the same 
time. He was much interested in the 
argument of the hon. Member for Nor- 
wood, that the object of damaging was to 
make war more unlikely. There was a 
great soldier—he believed the greatest 


England ever had—who had said, “ My | 


troops will either loot or fight, but will 
not do both.” The same spirit was to be 
found in a stronger degree in the Navy. 
Our Fleet depended not so much on the 
number of our ships as on the men who 
manned them; and once the idea was 
instilled into their minds that nothing 
was to be gained by war but sacrifice on 
their part for their country that spirit 
would be greatly increased. His hon. 
friend had spoken of a hypothetical case of 
this country being at war with Germany or 
France, and had said that what would then 
happen would be that the enemy’s fleet 
being bottled up in their ports they were 
not likely to escape. Was such a 
thing likely to happen? It had been 
disproved again and again. No fleet 
could be wholly bottled up, though 
some ships would be. All slow ships and 
sailing ships could be eliminated from 
the calculation, so that the House only 
had to see what was the position of the 
fast steam ships. We owned about 
three-fourths of the fast, or the moder- 
ately fast, steam ships in the world. That 
meant that in an engagement we might 
have a two-Power standard against our 
adversary, but we had six or seven ships 
liable to capture against their one. 
Therefore the country which had most 
to lose, and had not so great a chance of 
defending its own, was ourselves. Sup- 
posing it was a land war and not sea 
war, and supposing we were fighting in a | 
country in which there were five houses, 
four of which belonged to us and one to 
the other side, and it became a question 
ot whether they should be destroyed, the 
hon. Member would at once agree that 
it would be the height of folly not to 
join in an agreement to prevent their 
destruction. If that was so on land, did 
not the same argument apply to the sea? 
lf that were true of the arithmetical 
calculation, what about the goods in the 
ships which did not come into the enemy’s 
ports ? We could not effectively blockade 
the ports of a possible enemy without 
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|enforcing war on two of his small 
neighbours, because a great many of 
_ the sea-borne goods which passed through 
to our possible enemy went by way 
of the land frontiers of neutral countries. 
Beyond this there was the fact that these 
countries had large land frontiers which 
/we had not. Our frontiers were all sea 
| and were all exposed to the enemy’s ships, 
| so that however the, question of eapture 
was regarded the arguments in favour of 
preventing capture were overwhelming. 
But, said the hon. Gentleman, the mercan- 
tile marine was the greatest prize in the 
world and he asked how could the enemy 
be trusted to respect that marine. He 
(Colonel Seely) did not for a moment say 
that we could greatly reduce the Navy, 
but he could say that when the enemy 
desired to attack our marine in such 
circumstances he would immediately be- 
come the enemy ofthe whole world unless, 
indeed, the whole world was combined 
against us. Believing as he did that our 
sailors would either loot or fight but 
would not do both, and believing that 
they should be asked to fight only and 
| that in that lay the safety of this country 
he asked the House to support this 
/ Amendment. 


*Mr. BELLAIRS (Lynn Regis) said 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
hal covered the ground so completely in 
the lucid and admirable statement he had 
made upon the subject that he did not 
propose to traverse it again. What he 
wished to do was to rebut what he be- 
lieved to be the foolish arguments that 
had been adduced by various speakers in 
the course of the debate. The hon. and 
gallant Member for the Abercromby 
Division of Liverpool drew, he thought, a 
false parallel between the right to capture 
private property at sa and the Geneva 
Convention, but he could not see the force 
of the parallel, for the Geneva Convention 
did not in the least degree impair the 
power of a belligerent to bring a war to 
a successful and speedy conclusion, where 
as if we deprived ourselves of the right 
of capture we should undoubtedly deprive 
ourselves of the greatest possible resource 
we had for bringing war to anend. The 
hon. and gallant Member had said that if 
we were fighting in a land where we had 
five houses and the enemy one it would 
be an advantage to us if there was an 
agreement to exempt those houses from 
destruction ; but if the enemy was unable 
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to get at our houses and we could get at 
his we should sacrifice a great deal by 
such an agreement. With regard to the 
admirable argument of the hon. Member 
for Norwood, he would point out that if 
the enemy’s fleet chose to remain in their 
harbours our own fleet would, whilst 
awaiting them, be subjected to attacks 
from their floating mines and torpedo 
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craft and we might lose one third of our | 


fleet by that means, as the Japanese did ; 
and under such circumstances it was 
quite possible for the weaker naval power 
to get the command of the sea against us. 
But he submitted that this would be the 
very worst possible time to approach 


foreign powers upon the question of | 


exempting private property, for the 
reason that we had never been so badly 
off for cruisers suitable for the attack or 
defence of commerce for many years past. 
We had thirty nine building in 1904, 
we had none now. The Germans had 


no less than nineteen unarmoured 
cruisers, built and building, of over 


twenty-two knots, and ten of them 
were over twenty-four knots. 
only six unarmoured cruisers of over 
twenty-two knots, and all of them were 
of less than twenty-three knots speed. 
By attacking commerce the Germans 
could, as an operation of war, force us 
to break up the concentration of our large 
armoured ships, as in the absence 
of other suitable fast small vessels 
we should have to send our big cruisers 
to chase their small commerce destroy- 
ers. He had the German view on 
this subject contained in an article, 
which, among others, from a sympo- 
sium of representatives of different 
nations, he himself being one of the 
contributors, appeared in the “North 
American Review” in August of 1905. 
The article was by Captain Von Usler, 
and the following was the passage which 
he desired to quote :— 

“The right to take prizes is the most 
effective, and often the only possible instru- 
ment of war, when the opponent, after the 
destruction or investment of his forces, does 
not consent to make peace. To permit the 


exercise of this right only in the case of a | 


blockade, would be to concede special advan- 
tages to the stronger maritime Power and to 
the state with an extensive coast-line.” 

That showed pretty clearly the German 
point of view. The position under this 
amendment would be very inconsistent. 
Under contraband of war we should be 
able to seize timber that might be used 


Mr. Bellairs. 
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for railways because railways can trans- 

port troops, but we should not be allowed 
|to seize merchant ships which might 
‘later on be used for the transport of 
German troops to all parts of the British 
Empire, either as raids or invasions. That 
seemed a very inconsistent and vcry 
absurd state of affairs. 


Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS (Tower 
Hamlets, Stepney) said that such ships 
would be belligerents at once. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


*Mr. BELLAIRS said he understood 
that the proposition was that merchant 
ships only became belligerent when 
transporting troops, and they could not 
be belligerent when not transporting 
troops under this Amendment. The 
hon. Member for Tyneside had spoken 
of the little influence which such opera- 
tions against private commerce possessed 
in war. He would say that the whole 
‘of the operations of the French armies 
and Napoleon’s downfall were brought 
about through the seizure of private 
property by Great Britian. He would by 
go even further and say that if we had 
seized in 1794 the great convoy from 
America which rescued France from 
famine we could have brought the war 
to anendin that year. He also took note 
of the fact that it was this convoy's 
being liable to seizure by the English 
which induced the French Directory t» 


send out their fleet under Adinir: | 
Villaret-Joyeuse, with whom Howe 
fought the battle of 1794. Nothing 


brought the French fleet out except the 
paramount necessity of rescuing the convoy 
which was liable to seizure by the English 


Fleet. He felt that if the convoy had 
been seized the war would have been 
over. 


Mr. F. E. SMITH said these provi- 
|sions for the enemy would be clearly 
contraband of war if destined for an 
invested region, and therefore liable to 
seizure. 


*Mr. BELLAIRS said he understood 
that the food supply was to rescue the 
|nation from famine. It was for the 
| supply of the whole nation and not for 
|the army. While the hon. Member foi 
Tyneside spoke of the opinions of 
| experts as being too precise, the hon. 
‘Member the mover of the Amendment 
| was, on the other hand, a little too 
Sa 
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much impressed by the force of law. If 
the hon. and learned Gentleman spoke on 
the side of the lawyers, the hon. Member 
for Tyneside, who on these matters was an 
expert in humanitarian principles, might 
be supposed to be on the side of the 
angels, and a combination of lawyers and 
angels Was a very strong one indeed. 
Although the hon. Member for Tyneside 
might be on the side of the angels, it did 
not make him any more accurate in his 
assertions. The hon. Member showed 
what terrible risk our commerce ran 
in previous wars, but he denied 
that statement altogether. The only 
time when our commerce was without 
naval defence was in the Mediterranean 
in 1796 and then it ceased altogether in 
those waters. For the purpose of his 
vork as lecturer to the senior officers 
of the Naval War Course he had 
worked out the figures of the loss 
ot vessels during the whole period of the 
French Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
wars, and the loss was only 2°36 of the 
whole of our shipping, so that the risks 
of war were less than the risks of 
navigation. He would concede this point, 
however, that he did not think England 
would put in force her power to attack 
commerce until she had so far won the 
war as to be able to blockade th> snemy 

but under no conceivable circum tances 
could he imagine the Government yield- 
ing the power to blockade the enemy. 
He would go further than that, and say 
that if we were at war with Germany and 
we found the commerce of Germany was 
being put through the ports of Holland 
and Belgium, we should at once order 
them to pass a non-intercourse Act or we 
would blockade their ports as well. For 
self-preservation we should have to do it, 
ant the English people would demand 
that we should do it. To show the 
immunity which adequate naval defence 
gave to commerce he mentioned that the 
Japanese, within a thousand miles of 
Port Arthur, were transporting their 
troops in merchant vessels, in single ships, 
or in two or three ships, while the 
Russians were completely bottled up. 
The loss which the Japanese sustained 
Was than the ordinary risks of 
navigation. The hon. Member for Tyne- 
side had said that the only reason for 
building cruisers was the defence of our 
commerce, but that showed the sort of 
assertions which were made in regard to 


less 
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this matter. Cruisers were necessary 
to the Fleet; they were the scouts ; 
and the Fleet without scouts would 
be like a blind man without a dog. 
He thought the argument of the 
seconder of the Amendment about the 
increased cost of the Navy through the 
building of cruisers for the defence of 
commerce fell to the ground. The num- 
ber of cruisers possessed by the Navy was 
mainly decided by the number of cruisers 
possessed by our opponents, and he did 
not see that anything could be saved in 
the way of cruisers through the exemp- 
tions of private property from capture at 
sea. The remark was made by the 
seconder of the Amendment that 
blockading would not bring a war to 
anend. But he thought it would stand 
a very good chance. At any rate, while 
we were in a position to impose a 
mercantile blockade on an enemy, un- 
doubtedly our own commerce and indus- 
tries went on safely, and workmen did 
noi in any way starve, but went on, as in 
peace time, with their avocations. All 
that time the enemy suffered, and the 
conditions were so favourable to one 
side and unfavourable t6 the other that 
we could last out, and “he that 
endureth to the end shal! be saved.” He 
did not for one moment believe that the 
result of the discussions at The Hague 
Conference was in the slightest degree 
influenced by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment’s refusing the exemption of private 
property from seizure at sea. He 
believed that where there was a failure 
at The Hague Conference—if there were 
a failure, though he was not prepared to 
admit that the Government could 
have done more—it was due to the 
humanitarian and sentimental side in- 
sisting on the Government’s making 
the main plank of their platform the 
reduction of armaments. The waste of 
time and loss of prestige involved, 
and the absolute want of success of that 
proposal, he thought were responsible 
for any failure to achieve more at The 
Hague Conference. 


Mr. LEVERTON HARRIS said if he 
had little knowledge of international law, 
he had some experience of shipping affairs, 
and that must be his reason for ventur- 
ing to trespass upon the time of the 
House. The Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had certainly made a very novel 
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that belligerent vessels which were in- | 


sured here and which happened to be 
captured by our Fleet would receive, so 
far as the underwriters were concerned, 
the consideration and protection of the 
Government. That proposition opened 
up avery wide area into which he did 
not intend to enter ; but surely the right 
lon. Gentleman could not have been 
serious in saying this, because the effect 
would be to give to the underwriters of 
belligerent vessels greater advantage 
than the underwriters on our side would 
enjoy. The situation would be a very 
strange one if foreign vessels could be 
insured at lower rates than British 
vessels in our own country. The question 
was how far the freedom of belligerent 
tonnage from capture at sea affected the 
industrial population of this country. 
the advantages of warfare after all were 
only comparative. Practically the whole 
of the raw material which we used in our 
three staple industries, viz.: cotton, 
wool and iron, had to be imported from 
abroad. Those three great industries 
and those emploved in them had _ to 
depend for their employment upon being 
able to compete with foreign nations 
in the production of finished articles 
in which that raw material were used. 
If they raised the cost of raw cotton by 
20 per cent. or added 30 per cent. or 
40 per cent. to the cost of wool or doubled 
the price of iron ore—and it could be 
proved that the ordinary rates of war 
risk premium would raise them quite to 
that extent—if they prevented the 
manufacturers of this country from 
competing with the manufacturers pro- 
ducing similar articles in foreign countries 
what would be the result ? They would 
throw out of employment hundreds of 
thousands, he might say millions of 
hands, who were employed in this country, 
simply by reason of the fact that they 
were unable to obtain raw material at a 
sufficiently low price to enable them to 
make those particular manufactured 
articles in competition with their great 
industrial rivals. That was a state of 
affairs which would be brought about 
by any change in the situation which 
British shipping enjoyed at the present 
moment in time of war. It should not be 
overlooked that our vessels would have 
to bear as belligerent vessels the heavy 


Mr. Leverton Harris. 
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It was 
quite true that our opponents would 
have to bear the same burden, but 
whilst the two countries might be crippled, 
in the case of this country they would 
have to meet the severe competition 
of every neutral manufacturing country 
in the world. They were told that they 
had really nothing to fear from the price 
of raw material being raised or by bring- 
ing about a scarcity of food or food at 
very high prices, because this country 
could command the services of neutral 
vessels which would not be liable to the 
high rates of marine insurance. ‘That 
was perfectly true, but there was a 
fallacy in that argument, viz.. that 
the neutral shipowner would do his 
utmost to obtain the highest possible 
freight he could get, and the consequence 
would be that the neutral shipowner 
would only accept cargo at a price very 
closely approximating to the price which 
British shipowners would be willing to 
pay. So that while the material gain to 
the importer of raw material would be 
apparent there would be a_ violent 
tendency to shift the whole of the ship- 
ping trade out of the custody of British 
shipowners into the hands of neutral 
shipowners, and in that fact alone lay 
one of the greatest dangers they had to 
face. Again they were told by other 
critics that they had really no great cause 
for alarm, that they did not need to fear 
that the price of raw material was going to 
be raised or that they were going to havea 
starving population clamouring for food 
and employment, because this country 
had a sufficiently powerful Navy to protect 
our shipping. Anyone who had carefully 
studied the naval manoeuvres of 1906 
which were directed to elucidating the 
question of commercial supremacy at 
sea, and anyone who had studied the 
report of the Food Commission, must 
have been struck by the very inadequate 
protection predicted in that report and 
what from the result of those manceuvres 
they might expect to happen to our 
shipping in time of war. They could not 
look to the Navy for much protection to 
British shipping in time of war. His hon. 
friend had read a quotation from a memo- 
randum of the Food Supply Commission 
in which it wes admitted that in a state 
of warfare it might prejudice the course 
of warlike operations to have to detach 
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vessels to take care of our commerce 
and oversea trade. Under those circum- 
stances, seeing that this country had 
so much more to lose and was more 
dependent upon sea trade, and bearing in 
mind that the whole of our raw material— 
our cotton and the raw material of other 
st :ple trades—and four-fifths of our food 
supply had to be imported, he ventured 
to think that if the present custom 
were amended and 
were made immune from capture this 
country would be the greatest gainer, and 
it would be our adversaries who would 
suffer. We should also protect ourselves 
from those very great liabilities which 


might arise from unemployment and | 


shortage of food, and be able at the same 
time to carry on a war with far greater 
feelings of security than under the present 
dispensation. 


REES (Montgomery Boroughs) 
Member for King’s Lynn 


*MR. 
said the hon. 


had described this Amendment as having 
a lawyer and seconded | 


been moved by 
by an angel. There was another com- 


parison with the word angel which | 
the hon. Member had not ventured to 
make. He thought the action of the 


mover of the Amendment was at any rate 
full of craft and subtlety, 
have been astonished to find himself in 
company with the hon. Member for Tyne- 
side. Perhaps the hon Member for Liver- 
pool thought it was good Parliamentary 
tactics to drive a wedge between Members 


on the Liberal Benches who might not be | 


wholly of one mind. It was an amazing 
thing that a Motion like this, the object of 
Which was to cause this country to 
throw aside the greatest weapon it 
possessed for its own defence and ‘o aban- 
don a position which other nations were 
striving with all their might to attain, 
could be seriously moved. It 
not be denied that such a proposal as 
had been made, 
by the Hague Conference, 
compelled this nation to fight with one 
of its hands tied behind its back. The 
hon. Member for Norwood had said that | 


the omission, and he hoped the refusal | and 
| 


of the Government, to put forward | 
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and he must | 


could | 


if it had been carried | 
would have | the 
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only act, they would have deserved 
well, but he did not agree that it was 
their only act. They had refused to 
accept any such proposal, although con- 
siderable pressure was put upon them, 
for they knew had they done so, this 
country would have suffered and their 
rivals would have profited. In all 
national conventions of this sort the 
object generally was that we should 
submit to conditions by which this coun- 
try was prejudiced, and other nations 
would profit. This was conspicuously 
so in regard to any limitations of our 
action at sea. Whatever might have 
been the object of the hon. Member 
who moved the Amendment, the object of 
the hon. Member for Tyneside was 
crystal clear as day, because he wished 
to reduce the Navy to comparatively 
/small dimensions. If the Navy was 
‘largely reduced he ventured to say that 
our trade would be reduced, and then 
he did not know where the money was 
to come from, not only for old-age 
pensions but for their daily bread. He 
could not see that any advantage could 
result from such a proposal as that 
which had been brought forward. The 
various combinations of interests which 
‘had come together in support of this 
Amendment made him rather inclined 
to suspect that there was something 
behind it which was not contained 
in the speech of the mover. 


Me. F. E. SMITH: No, no 





*Mr. REES said it could not be denied 
that that was sometimes the case, but 
supposing an agreement like this had 
been brought forward at the Hague 
Convention, supposing it had been pressed 
'by the British representatives and had 
| been accepted by the other nations. 
| Was it supposed that if this country 
| was engaged in war we should carry out 
such a stipulation? When nations were 
at war everything that impeded bringing 
war to a successful conclusion 


/would be and should be disregarded. 
Even when nations were not at 
war they tried to abrogate treaties 

agreements as soon as ever 


they could, and if that was not so he con- 


‘ 
any such proposal or support it, was the | fessed that he very indifferently under- 


one act they had done since they came | 
into office for which they deserved | 
well, In his opinion if that had been their | 


stood what had been going on amongst 
the nations of the world. What advan- 
tage would it be to the world and the 
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cause of peace if this country descended 
from its great position of pride and pre- 
eminence! At present their Navy was 
the greatest power they could exercise in 
the interests of peace; but supposing 
they descended from that powerful 
position, and their power went into the 
hands of some more aggressive nation 
who would not use it so wisely as this 
country had done in the past! He did 
not know upon what ground it was suppos- 
ed that the British nation was to be able 
to keep the best of everything without 
being able to defend it, and fight for it. 
On what earthly grounds was it to be sup- 
posed this country could maintain its 
ground, if they accepted such a proposal 
as that which had been put forward? No, 
they could not afford to dispense with 
their power of defence which other 
nations found absolutely necessary to 
maintain. The hon. Member for the 
Abercromby Division had advanced 
several most debatable propositions, and 
then by way of making it clear that he was 
right, he said that ninety-nine men out of 
every hundred would agree with him. 
Most of them would like to think that that 
was the case in regard to any remarks 
they made. The hon. Member stated that 
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they ought not to exasperate the enemy, | 


and he also stated that it was impossible 
to fight and loot. Nothing more absurd 
could be suggested. 
Was to exasperate the enemy, and that 


the usual thing to do was to fight first | 


and loot afterwards. He could not agree 
with the hon. Member for Aber- 
cromby’s argument in regard to our 
impotence for maintaining a blockade. 
It was said that this country had no land 
frontier to defend, but he would like to 
remind the House that they had frontiers 
extending over a distance of nearly 
20,000 miles in three continents. It had 
been said that our mercantile marine 
could be protected better by diplomacy, 
and one hon. Member had written a book 
in which he stated that our rights 
could be satisfactorily defended by 
treaties. Whatever could have been 
the original intention of this Amend. 
ment, there was no doubt that it 
had eventuated in the debate upon 
the reduction of armaments. The dis- 
cussion, however, had served this good 
purpose—it had swept the technicalities 
away trom the Motion and left the chief 
issue clear. This country was in a great 
position of power and pre-eminence and 
Mr. Rees. 


{COMMONS} 


In war the object | 
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had command of the sea at present, and 
acceptance of this proposal would lead to. 
our losing that great position and it would 
mean a diminution of our power and pre- 
eminence in the world. 


*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Slea- 
ford) said he regarded this ques 
tion as one of the most important 


the House could possibly deal with. 
It concerned the fate of nations, 
the position of our nation, the strength 
of our armaments and the management of 
them. It had been said by the hon. Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn that the Germans had 
| a number of very swift battleships which 
would be able to prey upon our trade. 
| How that supported the view that 





| 


four trade should be left open 
‘to attack he did not know. He 
iwould have thought it was a very 


| powerful argument for rendering our 
|mercantile vessels immune from attack, 
|The only doubt he had in his mind was 
| whether the nations of the world would 
| agree to make the merchandise of the sea 
‘immune from attack. The hon. Member 
for the Abercromby Division had shown 
that five out of six of the fast steamers 
| were ours, and if they were safe from 
attack then war might go on with very 
little damage to us. ‘The Foreign See- 
retary had put forward another view of 
ithe question, which he thought somewhat 
‘inconclusive. The right hon. Gentleman 
|imagined that if war broke out between 


/us and a Continental Power, with our 
| great superiority in battleships we could 
| drive the enemy’s vessels into port and 
iblockade them while the trade of that 
| nation went on unimpeded ; that by that 
means we should not destroy the enemy's 
| power, but that it would be quite happy 
}even though there was a state of war; 
‘that if that state of things went on fora 
| long time there might be some great in- 
| eptitude on the part of the British Govern- 
ment, that our Navy would gradually be 
destroyed, and as a result of the enemy 
noing nothing we would soon find ourselves 
|in a minority as to sea power, and be at 
the mercy of foreign Powers. He sug- 
gested that what would happen would be 
this. Our Navy having driven the 
enemy’s navy under shelter of her ports, 
our trade going on without interruption, 
we should proceed to make a large army 
of two millions, make artillery superior to 
any other nation, because we had the best 
works in the world, and additional ships 
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and after some years construct an over- 
whelming force, and instead of being in a 
worse position we should be ina much better 
one. The only possible danger was in case 
the war came to a sudden conclusion an 
enemy having an army five times as large 
as ours might get past our fleet and on to 
our shores. That was the only contin- 
gency they had to fear, but something else 
would probably happen. The war having 
begun and the enemy’s fleet being driven 
under the shelter of its fortress guns, 
having been face to face for three or four 
months with our fleet without doing any 
particular harm, it might happen that the 
feelings of anger which prompted the war 
would subside and that feelings of common 
sense might arise and the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs and the business men in 
hoth states would say to themselves, 
“This is rather silly ; we are not con- 
quering ; it is true we are not suffering 
very much, but would it not be much 
more sensible if we made peace?” If 
instead of that both nations had been 
destroving commerce and raising fears and 
the most angry passions by inflicting 
serious damage, starving each other, and 
partially ruining their merchants and 
shopkeepers—-such a feeling would not 
tend towards peace but towards exaspera- 
tion. Let the Elouse observe what took 
place during the American War. 


the Northern States had 
of the sea, and they were 
to llockade all the ports of the 


Confederacy. Some cruisers slipped out 
unobserved and they were able to sweep 
the commerce off the northern sea. One 
great complaint the Americans had against 
this country was that nearly all the ships 
carrying their goods were flying the 
British flag. With all their superior 
naval foree in the war he had referred to, 
the right to capture private merchandise 
at sea did not have the effect of termi- 
nating the war. If the Northern States 
had not destroyed the trade of the 
Coniederacy, the feelings between the 
North and South might not have been 
exasperated, and it was highly probable 
the war might have been concluded 
in a much more satisfactory manner. 
It was admitted, he thought, by every- 
body that the attempt to bring the war 
in South Africa to a close by destroying 
farms only lengthened the war by 
eighteen months. The Boers for a long 
time were anxious for peace, and they 
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There | factors to be considered. 
mastery | very long time indeed, before this strong 
able | human passion—the second strongest, 
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would have accepted almost any terms, 
but when the barbarous policy of destroy- 
ing their homes was resorted to they 
were prepared to die in defence of them. 
The speech of the hon. Member for Nor- 
wood was a carefully reasoned piece of 
logic, and it was most interesting to 
listen to. If an acute reasoner came to a 
wrong conclusion it meant that he started 
with a wrong premise. The hon. Member 
started with the premise that the object 
of war was to bring the enemy to sub- 
mission, and his second premise was 
that the way to bring the enemy to 
submission was to harass, impoverish, and 
ruin them. The hon. Member argued 
that we must not take away from our- 
selves any means of harassing, im- 
poverishing, and ruining the enemy. 
As to the first premise, he fully admitted 
that the object generally put forward 
by those who declared war was that 
they desired to bring the enemy to sub- 
mission. But what was the real object 
It was not that which was put forward. 
| The real object of almost every war was 
to have a fight. The desire to have a 
fight was in human nature. It was 
| so in every election and in all the Party 
\debates in this House. That strong 
desire to have a contest was one of the 
It would be a 











| if not the strongest—would be put an end 
| to by the more reasonable portion of 
human race. He did not think 
that people who went to war very care- 
fully considered pros and cons. They said 
in regard totheenemy : “ He has insulted 
us, and now we will kill him or die.” 
That was no reason why in time of peace 
when their intellectual qualities were 
governing their lives they should not 
make rules which would help in the 
hours of passion to reduce the damage 
they might do to each other. There was 
no reason why war should be conducted 
by methods of barbarism. He would 
say that under certain limitations a war 
might be a very interesting spectacle, but 
in order that it might be so it must be 
conducted according to the rules of 
chivalry. If they were to have wars, 
let them be conducted in a chivalrous 
fashion, and let them avoid the infliction 
of needless misery on women, children, 


the 





and non-combatants. In the days 
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of the Wars of the Roses, owing 
in a great measure to the action of 
the heads of the Church, barbarous 
methods of conducting war were put an 
end to. The knights on both sides had a 
chivalrous feeling towards the peasanty, 
and they did not interfere with husband- 
men. After their contests they went 
home—or those that were left. 
kind of war was much less likely to do 
harm, to excite revenge, or to encourage 
the fighting spirit than the cruel war 
which involved the destruction of the 
enemy by any and every means, and 
turned the fighting quality into a quality 
of pure devilry. If they were to make 
any advance at all in the qualities of the 
human race they must try to subdue 
their natural devilment, their natural 
cruelty, and their natural desire to win 
at any price. The idea that a war could 
be finished sooner by making it horrible 
was an entirely mistaken one. He 
thought that all history showed that that 
was not the way in which to finish a 
war. Was the British Empire to be 
maintained by saying to other people, 
“Now we choose to make war, and we 
will pursue that war with the sole object 
of destroying our opponents by any 
means whatsoever’? To do so would 
be to lower the dignity of the human 
race. He thought they ought to order 
their lives in time of war with due regard 
to the religion they professed. He 
thought it would be an advantage to 
the nation if they could get the Govern- 
ment to accept the principle put forward 
by the mover of the Amendment. 


SMITH asked leave to 
Amendment. 


Mr. F. E. 
withdraw the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 


I rise to move the Amendment standing 
im my name: “ But humbly represents 


to Your Majesty that this House regrets | 


that Your Majesty’s Government has not 
taken advantage of its opportunities to 
safeguard the interests of retrenched civil 
servants of the Transvaal administration 
and secure for them due compensation 
and pension.” This is not the first time 


that this question has been raised in the | 


Mr. Lupton. 


{COMMONS} 


‘House, and I sincerely and honestly hope 


That | 
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that it is the last. [Cries of “ Hear, 
hear!”’] Yes, but I hope that because 


I trust that the Under-Secretary for the 


Colonies will be able to give such an 
answer to my appeal and the appeal of 
those associated with me that no further 
effort in this House will be necessary 
to secure justice to the retrenched 
civil servants of the Transvaal. It 
is remarkable that those who were 
unfortunately deprived of their posts 
in the Transvaal took up so dignified 
a position. In that they have preserved 
the best traditions of the Civil Service of 
Great Britain. A good many of them 
believe that they have been badly used 
and inadequately compensated, and that 
in not being granted a pension the great 
traditions of this country and Empire in 
regard to Civil Service have been very 
seriously invaded. Although upwards of 
400 administrative civil servants in the 
Transvaal have been retrenched, and 
between 3,000 and 4,000 railway servants 
and constabulary, I think it is remarkable 
that in the newspaper Press there have 
been so few complaints, and such com- 
plaints as have been made have shown 
extraordinary forbearance. I not 
think that this House and the country 
who are responsible for these civil ser- 
vants can afford that they should con- 
tinue appealing in vain for justice. 
When this question was first brought 
forward the appeal was made from both 
sides of the House, and I do not think 
that a single Member desires that. re- 
trenched civil servants in the Transvaal 
or any other Colony should not receive 
theirdue rights. Before the Constitution 
was given to the Transvaal we appealed 
that the Government should make it a 
condition that the interests of the civil 
servants should be protected and shep- 
herded. The Under-Secretary for the 
Colonies made a sympathetic reply. as did 
Lord Elgin in another place ; and we were 
led to believe, not by direct statement but 
by implication, that the interests of these 
civil servants would be duly protected. 
I think that the Under-Secretary will 
agree with me that they have not been 
protected. Whether that is the fault of 
this Government or of the Transvaal 
Government is a matter that is open to 
debate ; but I venture to say that this 


Government had it in its power to secure 


clo 
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for the civil servants of the Transvaal 
compensation and pension which would 
be adequate and proper. That was 
before the Constitution was granted. 
But another opportunity occurred when 
the £5,000,000 loan was guaranteed by 
this House and the Government. What 
was the result of their inaction and 
hesitation to protect the interests of these 
civil servants? In no case has an 
arrangement been made by which they 
have received what has been granted in 
any other Colony on whom self-govern- 
ment was conferred. The civil servants 
of the country deserve the warmest and 
strongest support that can be given them 
by the people and the members of the 
administration. The reputations of 
many Members of this House have been 
made by these efficient, expert men, 
whose knowledge, information, integrity 
and sound judgment have protected and 
Ministers from mistakes. 
Though unknown to or forgotten by the 
public, their services should never be 
forgotten by those to whom they 
have given faithful service and whose 
administrative success they have helped 
to secure. I suppose that no civil 
servants ever worked under such trying 
conditions as the Transvaal civil ser- 
vants. hon. Members in the 
House know something of the difficulty 
attending the first efforts at reconstruc- 
tion of the Government of the Trans- 
vaal and its commerce, industry, finance, 
education and land settlement which 
had been overturned by the war. 
These men’s business habits, industry, 
and indomitable will were acknow- 
ledged by Lord Miiner when he set him- 
self to work to build up again a successful 
administration in the Transvaal. The 
result is that with one exception the ad- 
ministration of the Transvaal can be 
pronounced a complete success, al- 
though they were unfortunate enough 
not to have the support and co-operation 
of their Boer fellow-subjects who with- 
held themselves from ail participation 
in the government of the colony until 
full responsible government was given 
to it. Under such extraordinary diffi- 
culties these civil servants succeeded 
in an extraordinary fashion ; but all that 
they have received in most cases when 
their services were dispensed with has 
been a month’s salary for every year 
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shepherded 


Some 
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of service. No pension hasbeen granted, 
although most of the men took their 
families to the Transvaal and founded 
a home on the distinct understanding that 
it was a permanent engagement with a 
pension at the end of their period of 
service. I have received a letter from 
a man in the Transvaal who says that 
his retrenchment bears extraordinarily 
hard upon him, for all the compensation 
he received for his means of subsistence 
being cut off from him and the loss 
he had sustained by the disposal 
of his property was £125. Cases have 
come before me _ of letters written 
to some of these civil servants 
from the Colonial Office, to the effect 
that their employment would be perima- 
nent and _ pensionable—for instance. 
in the case of officers engaged in Australia 
and Canada. The Australian and 
Canadian Governments were asked to 
engage men for these posts, they were 
employed and they were told that their 
occupations would be both permanent 
and pensionable. 


*THe UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror tHE COLONIES (Mr. 
CHURCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): I must 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman and ask 
by whom the letters were written. He 
was quoting a particular case of a Trans- 
vaal Constabulary man who had been 
retrenched. I ask the question because 
it is most important that the Govern- 
ment should maintain and carry out 
all the pledges it has given. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: Does 
the right hon. Gentleman ask me to 
give the name of the officer? In this 
particular instance which I was quoting 
I do not know who wrote, but I have 
in my mind several others. I have a case 
here in which there is a letter from the 
Colonial Office using these words: ‘‘ The 
salary of the appointment is ” so-and-so 
‘and it is permanent and pensionable.” 
That letter I saw. 


*Mr. CHURCHILL: The hon. Gentle- 
man must attach the specific cases ,to 
a specific promise, but he quotes a hard 
case suppressing names and then he 
quotes a letter in regard to a case that 
is entirely distinct. I think he should 
state the cases in a definite way. 
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Str GILBERT PARKER: I think| Transvaal. Indeed, Sir Arthur Lawley 


my position is quite clear. It is quite 
impossible for me to give names of 
correspondents. All I stated was that 
a letter of this kind has been received. 

Who was it 


*Mr. CHURCHILL: 


sent by ? 


Sm GILBERT PARKER: By an 
official of the Colonial Office. I am 
stating an incident known to me, and 
there are other incidents which are 
well known. It is inpossible of course 
to state the names of men who at the 
present time are appealing for employ- 
ment to the Colonial Office. I think 
it would predudice their case. 


*Mr. CHURCHILL: 
judice their case. 


It cannot pre- 


Sir GILBERT PARKER : 


entitled to use their names, but I am | Legislative Council on 25th May, 


entitled to use an illustration and to 


say that the illustration which I quote | 


is accurate and that the letter came 
from the Colonial Office. 


*Mr. CHURCHILL: I am _ very 
reluctant to interrupt, but if the hon. 
Gentleman can show a specific promise 
in writing, written from the Colonial 
Office in the name of the Secretary 
of State by a responsible official in 


regard to any particular person, so far | 
from prejudicing that person it will} believed and were told that their posi- 
| tions would be permanent and_pension- 


probably secure the pension he desires, 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: I am 
glad to hear that, but there are cases 
at the present time of officers who were 
engaged in Canada or Australia and 
who were engaged on the definite 
understanding that their offie:s would 
be permanent and pensionable. The 
right hon. Gentleman will not dispute 
that the Constabulary were promised 
by the Government of the Transvaal 
official employment which was perma- 
nent and pensionable. I do not think 
the right hon. Gentleman will dispute 
that. I think the right hon. Gentleman 
if he will look further will find that a 
circular was issued stating that the 
employment would be permanent and 
pensionable, and that has never been 
disputed by the Government of the 








| 








|} men of that country to protect the 
| of members of the Civil Service.” 


(late Lieutenant Governor of the Trans- 
vaal) speaking at Pretoria on lst Decem- 
ber, 1905, said— 

“You must treat the men who are in the 
service to-day fairly, justly and generously, 
Many of them came from other countries, 
after long and honourable records of public 
service. Others have ignored opportunities 
and have preferred to serve their country 
and, at the same time, to be assured (as they 
have every right to be assured) that their 
positions would be permanent and_ pension. 
able. These men had acquired vested rights, 
the country was under an obligation to them, 
and he had sufficient confidence in his country 
that these obligations would be fulfilled.’ 


Lord Selborne, at a meeting of the 
Inter-Colonial Council on 30th May, 


1906, said— 

“We ask you to sanction pension regula- 
tions ... to fulfil those hopes which had 
been admitted and encouraged that their 
services would be pensionable.” 


I am not | Sir Richard Solomon speaking at the 


L906, 
said that— 

** Although a pensions ordinance had been 
drafted assuring the status and tenure of office 
of members of the Civil Service and providing 
for their pensions, it would not be introduced 
that session. It might safely be left to the 
position 


It has never been disputed by those 
who are in authority in the Transvaal 
that the civil servants engaged by the 
Coionial Office and those acting with 
the Colonial Office in the Transvaal 


able, and surely a legal duty rests upon 
this Government to see that justice is 
done. Buta duty far beyond a legal duty 
rests upon them. There isa moral duty and 
a moral obligation resting upon them to 
see that justice is done to these civil 
servants. Consider the position of the 
civil servant. A man of education, of 
knowledge, and of skill goes out to the 
Transvaal and takes upon himself some 
very important judicial or administrative 
duty. He marries or he brings his 
family out. He purchases furniture or 
has it conveyed out to him, and he 
establishes himself in the full belief 
that he will be there permanently. But 
then it happens that the service becomes 


overstocked. I am not quarrelling with 
retrenchment. I believe that that re- 
trenchment was necessary, but there 
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may be differences of opinion as to the 
way it was carried out. Into that I 
do not wish to enter, because I do not 
want to be controversial. But the 
retrenchment we will say is necessary. 
What is the position of a man who has 
not a profession in the ordinary sense of 
the term? He is not a lawyer, doctor, 
or civil engineer, who can return to this 
country and enter into competition for 
the thousands of openings that occur 
here or in other portions of the Empire. 
The open’ngs for him are very few; but 
he comes back to this country and 
goes to the Colonial Office and asks that 
he may be given employment in West 
Africa, East Africa, or elsewhere. The 
reply is that the openings are very few, 
but I venture to say that this Govern- 
ment is in honour bound and this country 
is also in honour bound to see that these 
men if they cannot get work in the 
Colonial service are given openings in 
other Departments of the State. These 
civil servants have received compensa- 


tion and been dismissed, but their 
compensation has not carried them 
home. There are cases in which the 


compensation has been so small that 
men have been able to send their wives 
an families home second class, but have 
had to work their way home themselves. 
That no doubt is very creditable to them 
but not to the Government or the country. 
No Government and no country can 
afford that their civil servants should 
be placed in such a position. These 
are honest hard-working men who in the 
Transvaal have received not very high 
salaries, which they have exhausted 
in consequence of the great cost of 
living, and they find themselves dis- 
missed, with a miserable compensation, 
and told to go back to the land from 
which they came, where there is no open- 
ingforthem. I believe I am representing 
common sense and the sense of justice 
of this House, when I say to the right 
hon. Gentleman that he and his col- 
leagues really lost a great opportunity 
when, on granting the Constitution, they 
did not arrange definitely for the com- 
pensation and pensions of these civil 
servants, and when later upon guarantee- 
ing the loan they did not then make it 
« condition. But is it toolate ? Ido not 
think so, for General Botha himself, 
who has always acknowledged the claims 
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of these civil servants, said in a speech 
in June, 1907— 

“Tt is a matter of regret to the Government 
that it will not be possible to introduce a Pen- 
sion Bill or Civil Servants Bill during this 
session. The reorganisation of the Civil Service, 
; which is one of the most important tasks 
confronting the Government, is still proceeding, 
and we feel that until the reorganisation is 
complete the present state of affairs as regards 
civil servants should not be disturbed. Next 
year these measures will be brought forward 
by the Government. In the meantime the 
Government will inquire into the equitable 
claims of the servants of the late South African 
Republic for pensions for loss of office, in order 
that Parliament may be able to see what 
financial liability such claims for recognition 
may afford.” 


[ fancy the last sentence will not strike 
the House very agreeably, but they will 
see by that statement that the present 
Prime Minister recognises the responsi- 
ibility. The late Lieutenant-Governor 
| has recognised it, and the late Attorney- 
General, and the acting Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Transvaal have also 
recognised it. In face of the fact that a 
Pension Bill is to be brought in and 
considered, the influence the 
| present Government has with the Trans- 
| vaal, I submit that the time has come for 
ithem now, this year, to take an oppor- 
| tunity, not to intervene, not to intercede, 
‘but strongly to insist that these men 
who have been, let us say unwittingly, 
wronged should be righted. That they 
have been wronged I am as certain of as 
ithat I am here; that they have been 
unwittingly wronged I sincerely hope. 
But it is for the Government to show its 
good will, and I cannot but feel that this 
Government who have in the past shown 
| such svmpathy for those not of our own 
‘race will feel that they cannot possibly 
afford to show a lack of sympathy with 
those of our own race in so hard a case. 
I said I did not wish to be controversial, 
and I do not wish to be, but let me point 
out in what way the Government couid 
make representations. For instance, the 
Constabulary is being retrenched, and 
the duties which have been done by them 
are now being done by another body alto- 
gether, that is the field cornets. Now 
what are the duties of the Constabulary ? 


seeing 


The right hon. Gentleman knows 
thoroughly well what they are. 
Those duties are now being taken 


over by the field cornets who receive 


because there are 





less salary, more 
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of them. Now, ofseventy-three appoint- 
ments io the Field Cornet regiment 
only two bear English names. I hope 
that the House will realise that the 
officers of the constabulary in the Trans- 
vaal devoted themselves to learning the 
Dutch language. They could not fill all 
these duties which they had to fulfil 
without a knowledge of the Dutch 
language, yet of seventy-two men who 
are to take their place and perform these 
duties two only bear English names. I 
ask that in this change British men who 
are liked by the people should receive a 
fair proportion of the positions. Through- 
out the Colony the constabulary are re- 
spected and beloved for their justice, 
and new men are being appointed to take 
their place whose chief qualification is 
that they are Dutchmen. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I deny it. 


o— 


= 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: The hon. 
Gentleman denies it. Well, he will 
have an opportunity of controverting 
what I have said. I am sorry that 
anything I have said should call for 
denial, because I have been very careful 
to state nothing but what is actual 
fact. Out of 11] appointments seventy- 
nine are old civil servants and thirty- 
two are new. Out of eighty-two officials 
twenty-eight are old and fifty-four 
are new. That is to say, that the 
Colonial Government has gone outside 
the old service for its men. I do not 
say the Boers have been taken because 
they are Boers. But what I do say is 
that it is the duty of the Transvaal 
Government to preserve in its service, 
except in case of misdemeanour, those 
men who have faithfully served the 
country and who have nobly done 
their duty. Before I sit down, I want 
to make one more statement, and that 
is that the Imperial Government is 
bound to intercede in the case of the 
Transvaal Civil Servants if they base 
their action concerning the granting of 
the Constitution upon the Report of the 
West Ridgway Committee. Because it 
is known that the West Ridgway Com- 
mittee was grectly concerned for the 
future welfare of the civil servants of 
the Transvaal. It is well known that the 
Committee made certain recommenda- 
tions, and I hope the hon. Gentieman the 


Sir Gilbert Parker. 
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Under-Secretary of St.te for the Colonies 
will be able to-night to state what those 


recommendations were concerning the 
civil servants. I state categorically 
in this House that the West Ridg- 


way Committee were very greatly con- 
cerned for the welfare of these civil 
servants in the Transvaai, and made 
certain recommendations which, if 
carried out, would have prevented at 
the present time the great discontent 
and feeling of wrong from which these 
retrenched civil servants are suffering. 
This Government granted the Transvaal 
Constitution on the Report of the West 
Ridgway Committee, which the Prime 
Minister said was sent out to gain infor- 
mation to enable the Government to 
form an opinion. In every other case 
they took the advice of the West Ridg- 
way Committee, but in ‘his particular 
case they did not. They did not act 
on a single recommendation which the 
Committee made with regard to these 
civil servants. 


Mr. CHURCHILL asked where the hon. 
Gentleman obtained his infermation. The 
Report of the West Ridgway Committee 
was an entirely secret and confidential 
document, and he would like to know 
how the hon. Gentleman could know 
upon what point the Government had 
diverged from that Report. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: I have 
stated the point upon which the Govern- 
ment have diverged from the Report, 
and if necessary will state it again. 


*Mr. CHURCHILL : I desire to ask 
the hon. Gentleman how he knows. 


Str GILBERT PARKER: It is for 
the right hon. Gentleman to deny the 
statements I have made if he finds they 
are inaccurate, but it has come to my 
knowledge that they have diverged from 
the recommendations of that Report. 
The West Ridgway Report has not been 
confined, any more than previous con- 
fidential Reports, to the knowledge and 
use of one particular department. I 
did not get my information from the 
Colonial Office or any official source. 
Will the hon. 


*Mr. CHURCHILL: 


Baronet tell the House the source from 


which he did obtain it ? 
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Sir GILBERT PARKER : If the hon. 
Gentleman challenges my statements I 
will ask Sir West Ridgway whether 
they are not true. It is regrettable that 
in this case, which calls for British sym- 
pathy and action, the Government should 
take the stand they do. Their action 
warrants me and those who think with me 
in asking them to do their utmost for 
these civil servants for whom we speak 
to-night. I appeal to the right hon. 
Gentleman, because I think it is not 
yet too late, first, that the Govern- 
ment should press upon the Transvaal 
Government the necessity for the Pensions 
Ordnance being passed through the Trans- 
vaal Legislature — because, after all, this 
Government is primarily responsible for 
the appointing of this Civil Service. It 
may have been a mistake, but we our- 
selves are bound to carry out this pledge 
to the men who trusted us. It is an 
Imperial responsibility that cannot be 
dropped. I therefore ask the Government 
to intercede and press for the passing 
of the forthcoming Pensions Bill, and 
most earnestly to intervene and enable 
these civil servants in the Trans- 
vaal who have been retrenched and who 
have to begin again, if not in the 
Transvaal in other parts of the world, 
to do so in such a way that a stigma 
shall not rest upon the Government, and | 
that men who have done well shall not be | 
able to go abroad and say: “ We worked 
well, we laboured, and we fought, and our 
reward was starvation.” I beg to move 
the Amendment standing in my name. 
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Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Aston Manor) | 
said that in seconding the Amendment | 
he did not wish to exploit mere Party | 
advantages. The Pa ty with which he was | 
associated had criticised strongly in the 
past the Transvaal policy of the Govern- 
ment. Ofcourse the situation of these civil | 
servants arose directly out of that policy, 
but he did not think it would be patriotic 
to try and get Party advantages out of it 
at this time. In consequence they had 
refrained ever since the Constitution had 
been granted from making attacks which 
might and would, perhaps, prevent the 
ultimate success of the Transvaal Colony, 
and they did not desire now to pursue any 
different course. But they did want to 
plead very earnestly for the positions of 
these men. There were a considerable 
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number of them. They took the service 
with the clear understanding in many 
cases that the employment was per- 
manent and pensionable. That was quite 
certain from what his hon. friend had 
quoted from the speeches of Sir Arthur 
Lawley and Lord Selborne. Therefore 
it was only right that the Government 
should keep the word of its agents." Sir 
Arthur Lawley’s language was so clear and 
so concise that, coming as it did from the 
Colonial Office, in his opinion, it consti- 
tuted a pledge to these men. That being'so, 
he thought it was only right that the Gov- 
ernment should take the case in hand. We 
wanted men in very difficult circumstances 
Many of them gave 
up opportunities and employment at 
home for the service of their country. 
They went out to cope with difficult 
circumstances, to take part in what was 
always a very responsible matter—the 
starting of a new Government—and 
under those cirucmstances it was only 
just and fair that they should be given 
some chances of compensation for the 
position in which they were now placed. 
He ventured to think that men who had 
sacrificed their prospects of promotion 
and the best years of their life under these 
conditions, who were placed in their 
present position through no fault of their 
own, and who, in some cases, were too old 
to start afresh on coming back to this 
country, deserved well of their country, 
and ought to be granted the conditions 
under which they took their office. He 
did not want to make any Party capital 
out of the matter. It was merely a 
question of justice, and it was upon the 
grounds of justice that they pleaded their 
cause. They were our own people, kith 
and kin British, and it must be somewhat 
galling to them to see ex-burghers and 
others, who fought against this country, 
put in their places; but they had been 
dignified and had not made undue pro- 
test or any scene. They had been for- 
bearing, and now they asked them to put 
their case before the House. He thought 
it was only right and fair, before it was too 
late, that the Government should do 
something for them and should endeavour 
to safeguard and right their position. 
There were many of them who had been 
discharged with one month’s salary for 
every year they had served. That was a 
very small sum considering the positions 
28 
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they had given up. There were many 
more cases to come, because the inter- 
colonial council would come to an end 
nextJune. Itmeant thata number more 
ofthese servants ran the risk of being dis- 
charged with equally little compensation 
and absolutely no pension. In view of 
their numbers, of what they had given up 
to go out and start the Government in the 
Transvaal, and of the promises and con- 
ditions under which they understood 
they were serving, he hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman and the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies would give a fair considera- 
tion to their case. 
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Amendment proposed— 


*“At the end of the Question, to add the 
words, ‘But we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that this House regrets that Your 
Majesty’s Government has not taken advantage 
of its opportunities to safeguard the interests 
of retrenched civil servants of the Transvaal 
Administration and secure for them due com- 
pensation and pension.’ ”—(Sir Gilbert Parker.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme) said that, as an old official of 
the Transvaal, he would like to 
thank the hon. Member for Graves- 
end for the very moderate and non- 
partisan way in which he had always 
presented the case of the Transvaal Civil 
servants to the House. He would not 
go so far as to say that he thought the 
Transvaal Civil servants had a legal 
claim against His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, but in the absence of any legal 
claims the moral claim against the 
Government became stronger. He re- 
collected very well that each year he 
served in the Transvaal brought a promise 
of a Pension Bill, and they were told that 
their position would be legalised. But 
the Pension Law was never passed, and 
they recognised that legally they were 
absolutely stranded if they lost office. 
Therefore, he did not think, unless there 
were specific cases of promise, that they 
could go so far as to say they had any 
legal claim on the Government for 
compensation. He wished to give the 
House some idea of the manner in which 
the officials had been retrenched, for that 
was the chief ground of their claim upon 
this country. They had been retrenched 
because South Africa was in a very low 
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financial position. He did not believe 
they were retrenched because they 
were English or because they fought 
against the late Repubilc, but in the 
ficst place because the country was in a 
bad way, and they had to cut down 
the Civil Service. Unfortunately, the 
Transvaal Government, being composed 
of business-men, cut out all those men 
first who had no claims to pensions, and 
left in all the old Boer officials who had 
come from Cape Colony and Natal. 
That was the reason why all the English 
members of the Transvaal Civil Service 
had come home. He did not say it 
was the only reason; but the chief 
reason had undoubtedly been economy. 
There was another reason which he 
thought the House ought also to under- 
stand. Many of the English officials 
were in a semi-judicial pesition. They 
had to administer justice or perform 
executive duties, and they thus became 
not only in intimate relation with the 
native population, but even in hostile 
contact with it. One could not ad- 
minister justice without exciting heated 
animosity on the part of the people he 
was called upon to judge, and months 
before the General Election in the Trans- 
vaal, and months before the officials were 
retrenched, it was common talk in the 
districts that they were going to be re- 
trenched. Although they were in a 
judicial position, they therefore had the 
feeling that every one of their decisions 
would have a serious effect upon their 
future. Some of them tried to please 
the natives in order to keep their position, 
but, he thanked God, the majority of 
them being English first took care that 
no personal advantage should have the 
slightest influence upon their judicial 
actions and executive functions. It was 
those men, in particular, who had walked 
straight, and had not deviated from 
the narrow paths of uprightness, who 
had the greatest claim on the Govern- 
ment. He knew one resident magis- 
trate who had occasion to suspend a 
local attorney, and forbid him to prac- 
tice in his court. That attorney put 
it about the tovn that he would get 
rid of the magistarte at the first oppor- 
tunity. The magistrate was retrenched 
and sent home. There were other cases 
nearly as bad where the Het Volk had 
threatened civil servants, and had then 
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proceeded to get rid of them, because 
they administered justice without fear 
or favour. He recognised that the 
Colonial Office could not absorb the 
whole of these civil servants at once, and 
many of them were not pre-eminently 
suited for Colonial Office work; but he 
thought other Departments of the Gov- 
ernment should make an effort to absorb 
them. They could be employed by the 
Home Office in the charge of gaols, and 
as inspectors by the Local Government 
Board, by the Commissioner of Works, 
and in numerous other vacancies as they 
occurred in the various Departments ; 
and he thought the effort should be made 
for the country’s own good fame, not only 
here, but in the Colonies as well, to find 
work for those who were now stranded. 
It was really an appeal ad misericordiam, 
but he hoped His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would consider the claim these 
people had upon them, and do their 
best to find posts for all those who had 
been retrenched. 


*Mr. CHURCHILL: I had _ hopes 
th t the Colonial Office would escape 
this Amendment. There were two other 
Amendments relating to Colonial matters 
on the Paper. I am glad we are relieved 
from the necessity of debating either 
of those, and I venture to believe that in 
this new matter which is now brought 
forward it will be found that at any rate 
the subject is not one which need lead 
to any acute or bitter controversy. I 
have no reason to complain of the speeches 
made on the other side, certainly not 
of the speech made by the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, if I may say so without 
effrontery—quite one of the best speeches 


I have had the pleasure of hearing him | are hardships. 
Only on| There are unemployed not only in the 


deliver on Colonial matters. 
one point do I criticise him. He referred | 
to a secret and confidential Report of 
the Government. If he has seen a copy 
of thatReport,he has seen it inconsequence 
of a breach of confidence, and it is his 
duty to denounce the person who has 
shown it him. I am not going to say in 
answer to his question whether the Govern- 
ment policy is or is not in accordance with 
this or that particular in the Report. Ido 
not think a confidential Report, which 
the Government desire to keep secret and 
which the House of Commons has desired 
should be kept secret, should be quoted 
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in the House and Ministers dared to say 
whether this or that particular is correct. 
I dare say the hon. Gentleman did not 
realise the seriousness of some of his 
remarks. 





Sir GILBERT PARKER: The right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to say 
perhaps, that I have not read the whole 
of the Ridgeway Report, and it did not 
/come into my hands improperly. My 
sources of information were not improper 
sources. 





*Mr. CHURCHILL: The fact remains 
that the House of Commons has decided 
upon the advice of the Government that 
this Report should remain a secret Paper, 
the property of the State; as much the 
property of hon, Gentlemen opposite when 
they come into power as it is now of the 
present Government. The House has 
heard the hon. Gentleman admit that he 
has read a part ofthe Report. I do not 
wish, however, to press the point. Every 
one knows that English public life has 
many shades, and that contrasts are not 
always sharp black and white. But I 
do object—not to put it as a serious 
| hostile point—to the style of con- 
| troversy which quotes a secret docu- 
| ment and challenges the Government 
|to say whether it is in some respect 
|correct. Now I come to the 

question the hon. Gentleman has raised. 
| The question raised is divided into two 
| parts, the position of the civil servants 
| and the policy of the Government which 
|has retrenched them. These are the 
|two parts. It is very easy indeed to 
| make out a case of hardship. There 

Life is full of hard cases. 





Transvaal Civil Service, but all though the 
whole system of our society there are per- 
sons who indulge hopes that their employ- 
ment will be constant and their progress 
steady until at the end of their lives they 
will be assured of pensions. Such good 
fortune does not happen to the vast run 
of humanity. Nearly the whole mass 
of humanity have to face a much more 
bitter problem of life than that. I sub- 
mit with great respect—no unkind word. 

shall pass from my lips on the subject 
of the retrenched civil servants—but 
before we embark on a great movement 
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of sympathy with particular civil ser- | temporary period, and when that tem- 
vants who have been retrenched, we porary period of employment was over 
should affirm the general proposition | they were removed from their appoint- 
that the State is not obliged to do more | ments, and the Government service went 
‘for any person who contracts with | on withoutthem. That isa position which 
it than the contract specifically says. pests people in every other walk of 
Policy may temper the application of | life. It confronts the engineer, the lawyer 
that rule, but if you are to take | the Minister of the Crown. Ali engaged 
up a general position on behalf of the on essentially temporary employment 
State you are bound only by the letter of |are liable on the withdrawal of the 
the contract. I would much rather put | employment, if the conditions are tem- 
forward the other point of view. It is | porary, to have to take their place in the 
a more grateful and more easy point of | ordinary struggle of life, which in the 
view to put forward. I only submit | present organisation of society is the rough 
what were the obligations which were rule of the road. I turn to the class of 
contracted in respect of these civil! non-transferred but established civil 
servants and the way in which they | servants. In 1905 a Commission was 
have been met. But the House knows | | appointed by the Government of the 
perfectly well how the Transvaal C ivil | Transvaal. I am not sure whether the 
Service was formed. The country was/ right hon. Gentleman was in office in’ 
devastated. After the war was over | 1905 or not. At any rate I am sure he 
the devastation of the country continued. | will accept ail responsibility for the acts 
During the last period of the war the of his predecessor. Under the right hon. 
Civil Service had to be created. Persons | Gentieman’s Government the Transvaal 
were collected from all parts—persons | appointed a Commission to investigate 
of different ages and different profes- | the whole conditions of the Civil Service 
sions were brought into that Civil Service, | there, and the Commission was headed by 
and from the very beginning it was an | an eminent Transvaal Judge. The Com- 
abnormal service, a service * essentially | mission proposed a pension scheme for 
to meet an emergency and essentially | the Civil Service, and advocated certain 
characterised by an element of imper- | reductions. That pension scheme was 
manence. That I do not think is denied in essence this: Every civil servant 
by anyone. There were three main | should make a contribution from his pay 
classes of civil servants. There were | towards his pension. These contribu- 
those who were transferred from the | tions should go towards a fund. To- 
British service to the Transvaal Civil | wards that fund the Government of the 
Service—that is to say men who had | Transvaal should contribute pound for 
pensionable offices at home who were | pound, and the resulting fund should be a 
moved into the Transvaal service. Those | pool from which the pensions of the civil 
I call the transferred civil servants. | servants should be drawn. But the 
Then there were persons who were not | | Commission recommended that the Gov- 
transferred but engaged to meet the "ernment should decline to guarantee 
emergency, but who nevertheless be-|the solvency of the fund—that they 
longed to what might be called the | should invest the money and guarantee 
established Civil Service of the Transvaal ; | the interest on the investment, contribute 
and in addition there was a great num- | | pound for pound for the money sub- 
ber of unestablished and temporary | scribed by the civil servants, but should 
appointments. Such was the Civil | not be held responsible that the fund so. 
Service of the Transvaal. The trans- | accumulated would be adequate for the 
ferred civil servants—the men who had | pensionable aspirations and claims of 
pensionable offices and an assured |the civil servants. The Government 
position in the British Civil Service, and | declined to accept its solvency. When 
had been transferred, have in all cases | it became clear that a change of adminis- 
received pensions or employment since | tration was in prospect in the Transvaal 
the change of administration. The un- | the established civil servants were offered 
established and temporary civil servants | a pension scheme on the basis of the 
were bound by the very nature of their | Commissioner's Report. They refused it 





appointment. They were engaged for a | specifically, and the main ground of: 
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refusal was the fact that the Government 
would not guarantee the solvency of 
the fund. They said they would prefer 
to trust themseives to the decision of the 
newly-elected Legislature. That was 
their choice on the issue that was pre- 
sented to them. The Crown Coijony 
Government under Lord Selborne, for 
which we were then responsible, debated 
whether it would be better to pass 
another pension law meeting the views 
of the Civil servants, and departing from 
the recommendations of the Commission. 
They came to the conclusion that such 
a law could not be passed except by the 
over-riding of every unofficial represen- 
tative of the Legislative Council, most of 
whom had been appointed under the 
tenure of the right hon. Gentleman. Most 
of the prominent men he had_ been 
relying on for the Government of the 
Transvaal were opposed to the institution 
of a pension scheme which departed from 
the recommendation of the Judges 
Commission. That being so, we passed 
into responsible government on that 
basis. What has happened since re- 
ponsible Government has been estab- 
lished 2 
speeches of hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
that all the British civil servants in the 
‘Transvaal had been summarily dismissed 
from their offices and their places filled 
up by others. The impression produced 
on the House was that a tremendous 
expulsion of British civil servants had 
followed and—although I was very 
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glad to notice that no imputation of | 


unfairness was urged against the Trans- 
vaal Government—that a vast revolution 
had taken place in the Government 
service. Under the Government of 
General Botha, between Ist May, and 
Ist October, 1907, 144 established civil 
servants, so called, had been retrenched 
or discharged. [ think about ten or 
twelve of them had been discharged 
and their places filled and the remaining 
120 odd had been retrenched from the 
service. In 1903-1904, 187 civil servants 
holding on exactly the same tenure, 
facing exactly the same problem of life, 
exposed to exactly the same difficulties 
and privations on the termination of 
their employment were discharged by 
Lord Milner from the Transvaal in 
pursuance of a policy of retrenchment 
which was forced upon them by the 
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One would think to hear the | 
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| shrinkage in the revenues of the country 
| and by the necessity of readjusting the 
Civil Service to normal conditions. The 
conditions under which these two sets 
of Civil servants have been discharged 
are precisely the same. I am not here 
to say whether they are adequate or 
not. All 1 say is that under Lord Milner 
and the right hon. Gentleman or the 
Member for West Birmingham, who 
preceded him, there were 187 members 
of the Transvaal Civil Service who had 
been engaged for service in the country 
discharged and 144 discharged by General 
Botha in the period I have mentioned 
on precisely the same conditions. What 
are those conditions? J am _ shocked 
to tell the House that the conditions 
are those which by law were guaranteed. 
I do not wish in the least to say these 
are not hard conditions. They are 
hard conditions, but they are not harder 
than those of many men in the ordinary 
rough and tumble of life— 

(a) If the officer show can an under- 
taking in writing—oral assurances must 
be rejected—given him on his appointment 
that he was engaged as a member of the 
permanent staff. 

(6) If the officer is of a clays which, as a 
whole, or the clear majority of which, the 
Public Service Commission treat as estabs 
lished, even if he is supernumerary in that 
class, 

may be granted a gratuity on retrenchment on 
the following terms— 

One month’s salary tor each year of 
service calculated on the basis of the officer’s 
average annual salary for three years im- 
mediately preceding his retirement and a 
proportionate gratuity for periods of service 
of less than a year, provided that an officer 
had completed one year’s service; and a 
gratuity in lieu of vacation (but not 
occasional) leave admissible to him at the 
date of retrenchment. 

These were the terms on which the 
reorganisation was conducted by Lord 
Milner and by General Botha. It may 
be said they are hard terms. but I am 
anxious to submit that it does not lie 
with those who supported the previous 
retrenchment to accuse us of hard 
terms, nor does any impeachment lie 
against the Transvaal Government, who 
carried out strictly the terms which their 
predecessors had imposed. Then I come 
‘to the constabulary. The hon. Member 
for Gravesend said the constabulary 
|was engaged as a permanent and pen- 
_sionable force.’ That is one of those half 
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truths which are extremely difficult 
to meet. Persons have been allowed to 


enter the constabulary on the under- 
standing that if they served for a 


lengthy period of time they would | 


receive a pension, but a provision 
was inserted in the terms of their 
engagement that if at an_ earlier 
period it was desirable to reduce or re- 
trench the force it should so be reduced 
or retrenched, and, not having qualified 
they should not receive a pension. The 
regulations say :— 


1. A superannuation allowance shall be 
granted, on retirement, to a member of the 
Force who has attained the age of fifty years. 

If a Commissioned Officer of the Force 
ceases to be employed through the abolition 
of his own or another office, or through a re- 
duction of establishment, or through a re- 
organisation in the Force, he shall be entitled— 

(a) If his serivce is less than ten years; 
to a gratuity equal to one month’s average 

salary for each year of service. 

(b) If his service is ten years or more, 
either to a gratuity equal to one month’s 
average salary for each year of service, or 
to an annuity equal to one-fiftieth of his 
average salary for each year of service, but 
not so as to exceed three-fifths of his average 
salary, as the High Commissioner and 
Governor may determine. 

2. If a member of the Force lose his life from 
an injury received by him in the execution of 
duty involving special risk, and as a result of 


such duty, w hether death occurs immediately | 


or within a year after the injury, his widow 
and minor children, if any, shall be paid either 
a gratuity equal to one month’s aver age salary 
for each year of service, rendered by the de- 


ceased, or an annuity equal to one-fiftieth of | 


his average salary for each year of service, 
but not so as to exceed three-fifths of his average 
salary. Provided that, for the purposes of 
this Section, the deceased’s services shall be 


deemed to be his actual service enhanced by | 


the number of years, if any, by which his age 
at death falls ‘short of fifty. Provided also 
that, if a gratuity under Section 3 had been 
granted to the deceased, it shal! be deducted 


in convenient instalments from the payments | 


made under this Section. 


3. No pension shall be granted to members 
of the Force except upon condition that it is 
liable to be forfeited and may be withdrawn 
by the High Commissioner and Governor in 
any of the following cases :— 


(a) On conviction of the grantee of any 
crime or offence. 


(6) On his knowingly associating with | 


suspected thieves, or other 
offenders. 


(c) On his refusing to resume his duties 


persons, 


in his former office when required to do so | 
by the High Commissioner and Governor | 


in accordance with any regulations made | 
under Proclamation No. 24 of 1900. 


Mr. Churchill. 
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(d) If he shall make use of the fact of 
his former employment in the Force in a 
manner which the High Commissioner and 
Governor considers to be improper. 


4. Any member of the Force who has at- 
tained the age of forty years, and who has 
served with diligence and fidelity for not less 
than twenty years, shall be entitled to retire 
upon a gratuity at the rate of one month’s 
average salary for every year of service. 


5. In the calculation of gratuities or annuities 
under these Regulations “Salary” means 
consolidated pay only and does not include 
allowances or any other emoluments, and 
“average salary”? means the average of the 
salary drawn by a member of the Force during 
the last three years of his service or during this 
whole service, whichever may be the shorter 
period. 

6. An annuity granted under Section 4 to a 
widow or minor child shall cease, in the ease of 
the widow on re-marriage, in the case of a son 

| at the age of twenty-one, and in the case of a 
daughter at the age of twenty-one or on marriage 
if earlier. Such annuities may be withdrawn 
by the High Commissioner and Governor in 
the event of misbehaviour. 

7. Any member of the Force who has been 
discharged or dismissed therefrom for mis- 
conduct shall not be entitled to any pension, 
gratuity, or allowance. 

8. The High Commissioner and Governor 
may permit the period of service of any member 

| of an existing Police Force who shall be ap- 

| pointed to serve in the South African Con- 
stabulary to be reckoned for the computation 
| of pension or gratuity under these Regulations. 


The House will see that the pensionable 
claim of these constabulary officers 
and men was only operative in the 
event of their service for a very long 
period of time, whereas full permission 
was taken to dispense with them after 
‘they had served for a shorter period. 
‘I can only say that in these respects 
the rule had been most strictly followed. 
It is not conceivable that any British 
Government would allow its promise 
to any individual to be broken. If 

promise had been made and could be 
proved in writing in respect to any 
individual the Government is bound, it 
goes without saying, to perform it. But 
this Government and the Transvaal, 
| like any other Government in the world, 
‘is not obliged to go in respect to law 
or equity beyond the limits of its legal 
| obligations. When I have said that I 
| say that as far as the Colonial Office is 
‘concerned we will do our veryj utmost 
to employ valuable public servants who 
| have been retrenched or have lost their 
| employment in the Transvaal as far as 
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the patronage of the Colonial Office will 
go. We cannot undertake to appoint 
a man to a position for which he is not 
suited in another Colony, but as far as 


something, we will endeavour to meet 
hard cases. I feel very strongly on this 
subject myself, taking as I do a great 
pride in the Transvaal settlement, and 
I should be very sorry if a comparatively 
small number of individuals went out 
and felt they had a grievance and 


suffered through an arrangement which | 
| 


on the whole has been vastly beneficial. 
I agree with what has been said by the 
hon.Gentleman. [hope every Department 
of the State will co-operate, because the 
patronage of the Colonial Office is 
limited, in trying to find employment 
for really suitable men. Some of these 
are extremely good men. They have 
had their chance, through the organisa- 
tion of the Transvaal Civil Service, of 
coming forward and showing their quality. 
The Government might, I think, gain 
advantage in finding employment for 
them in other Departments. That I 
put, not as a matter of right, not as a 
matter which may be urged as a, claim 
against the Government, but as a matter 
of sensible, reasonable, and indulgent 
administration. I have said what I 
wished to say on the subject of the 
Transvaal Civil servants. I believe the 
Transvaal Government is 
introduce a pension system. I do not 
know what the policy of that Goverh- 
ment will be any more than I know what 


the policy of the Australian Common- | 


wealth will be, and I do not feel entitled 
too narrowly to inquire, but I have heard 
from sources of information which are 
open to me that the Government con- 
template introducing a pension system 
which will protect their established Civil 
servants in a proper manner, and it is 
their interest to do so, because if they 
do not have a pensionable established 
Civil Service they will not have a good 
established Civil Service. They know 
perfectly well that they must give 
security of tenure to obtain the services 
of really able men. But there is another 
aspect, on which I will say a word before 
I sit down, of the question of the Trans- 
vaal Government. I was very glad to 
notice that hon. Gentlemen who have 


spoken made no charge of racial ani- 
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mosity against the Transvaal Govern- 
ment. Such a charge has been widely 
made outside the House and has given 
considerable pain in the quarters to which 


we can, and we have already done! it applied. There is nothing more untrue 


than to say that the Transvaal Govern- 
ment dismissed British subjects in order to 
to fill their places with Dutchmen. 
General Botha said on 14th October, 
at Randfontein that— 


** No Englishman had ever been dismissed to 
make room for a Dutchman. The unhappy 
policy of retrenchment was inherited from 
their predecessors and had been carried out 
not by Boers but by Englishmen who had 
started the policy long before they could bring 





going to} 


any opinion to bear upon it. He would like to 
say emphatically that no Englishman had 
been retrenched to make room for a Dutchman.” 


These statements are borne out by the 
| figures which have been committed to me 
‘and which I put before the House with 
| what authority the Colonial Office and 
the right hon. Gentleman may claim. 
One hundred and forty-four retrench- 
ments have been made in the period 
which I have mentioned. These re- 
trenchments have been absolute re- 
trenchments, by which I mean it has not 
been a question of getting out one set of 
‘servants on account of their being 
| Englishmen and filling the places 
with Dutchmen. There have been net 
reductions in the scale of the Civil 
Service dictated by a more prudent 
‘financial administration. The number 
of British and Dutch Civil Servants in 
the Transvaal in the established branches, 
excluding minor officials in the police, 
lsprisons, and education departments, is 
| at present about 1,600. At the present 
'moment after the retrenchments have 
| been affected there are 1,198 English 
| officials, judging from their names and as 
| far as their history could be traced ; 
407 are Dutch. That proportion 
obtains in a country where the two 
races are at least on an equality with 
‘respect to population. Since the Trans- 
'vaal Government has been in office, a 
| number of offices have fallen vacant and 
_persons have been removed or retired. 
/How have these appointments been 
| filled 2 Since 1st March, 1907, 221 new 
clerical appointments have been made, 
not in increase of the Civil Service, 
| but in the ordinary course of admin- 


| istration. Of these appoimtments, 104 
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persons of Dutch and Colonial national- 
ity, and 117 of British and Irish 
nationality have been appointed to 
these places in a Civil Service which 
already exceeds by, I believe, nearly 
three to one the proportion of English 
to Dutch. That has been done by a 
Government which is no doubt pre- 
ponderatingly Dutch in its character 
and complexion. I think it is only 
due that it should be known _ that, 
whatever hardship there may have 
been to individuals, there has 
no unfair ousting of Englishmen 
to replace them by Dutchmen. Every- 
one knows that the Transvaal is a self- 
governing Colony. They are entitled 
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if they can get the consent of their | 


Parliament to make whatever arrange- 
ments they choose for their Civil Service, 


and so long as I speak for Colonial affairs | 


in this House, I will always endeavour to 
defend it in the exercise of its legitimate 
rights given it solemnly by Parliament. 


*Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s, Han- 

’ 
over Square): I am sure the House will 
forgive me for mentioning a personal 
matter. The right hon. Gentleman in 


connection with a certain portion of the | 
speech of the hon. Member for Gravesend | 


said something with regard to im- 
proper conduct. I do not know what 
the facts are. I have not had an oppor- 
tunity of inquiring since the charge was 
made. I do not think the right hon. 
Gentleman made it very vigorously or 
persisted in it, but the House will allow 
me to say I am perfectly certain, even 
without investigating the facts, that my 
hon. friend behind me would never do 
anything but what was perfectly 
straightforward. I do not 
a moment to speak in a controver- 
sial manner upon the case which 
has been presented to the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman occupied a very 
considerable portion of his observations— 
I think he recognises that he did—in 
meeting charges which had not been 
made on this side of the House. Not 
a word has been said or will be 
said on the present occasion of any 
charge against General Botha’s Govern- 
ment of undue racialism. Not a word 
will be said against the policy of retrench- 
ment of the Civil Service. We are all 
agreed that the economic condition of 


Mr. Churchill, 
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the Transvaal, no matter what the cause 
of it is, is not one that enables anybody 
who is conversant with the circumstances 
to stand here and say that the 
| policy of retrenchment and economy is 
'not necessary. Therefore, I need not 
|trouble myself with that considerable 
| portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
/remarks in which he justified the policy 
of retrenchment, which has not been 
attacked, and justified General Botha’s 
Government as not having been racial 
when nobody in this de sate has alleged 
'thatitis. Ido not complain of the right 
‘hon. Gentleman end:ivouring to meet 
| any charges, if he thinks it important, 
‘that have been made outside. Let me 
put to the House what I consider the 
position. I consider the position is this, 
that towards a numerous class of civil 
servants in the Transvaal at this present 
moment the British Government is under 
an honourable obligation to fulfil pledges. 
|I do not think that is disputed by the 
| right hon. Gentleman. [ went out 
| during the war on a commission to find 
/out the condition of affairs with regard 
| to the obligatiois of the Boer Republic 
| after the annexation of the two Republics. 
| In every case the commission of which I was 
Chairman recommended that the obliga- 
tions which had been entered into by 
President Kruger’s Government, if 
entered into under circumstances of good 
faith, and unless forfeited by misconduct, 
should be honourably fulfilled by 
ithe British Government. Of course, 
,it is perfectly obvious that that must 
be the position at the present moment 
| 
| 


of the British Government, which by 
its own act has made the country inde- 
pendent, or practically independent, of 
‘the British Government. What is the 
situation? I asked a question the 
| day before yesterday, and it was admitted 
by the right hon. Gentleman to be a 
typical case. I take the case of Major 
McInerny, who had been carrying on 
practice as a barrister in Melbourne. He 
left with the Victorian contingent in 1899, 
he fought in the war and was seriously 
wounded, and after he had _ recovered 
from his wounds he sat as_ president 
of the Court of Martial Law at Pretoria. 
He afterwards was appointed to the posi- 
tion of resident magistrate at Krugersdorp. 
After that he was entrusted with what 
was undoubtedly as laborious and 
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thankless a task as any British subject control from this country. The re- 
could engage in in the Transvaal. He presentatives of the King in South 
went into the claims for compensation | Africa formally promised that a pension 
on the military receipts which amounted, | ordinance should be introduced by the 
I believe, to £9,500,000. I think | representative Government, not by the 
the work of that commission took | responsible Government; and when the 
two or three years, and he fulfilled ; British Government thought it desirable 
it with the congratulations of everybody to give self-government to the Transvaal 
concerned. He was mentioned honour- they were under an honourable obligation 
ably in the despatches, and at the close to provide that the civil servants should 
of that work he returned to his duties | not be handed over to the responsible 
as resident magistrate. This man had Government without security 
bled for the country, and he had worked 
for it as few men have worked in any) Mr. CHURCHILL: The language 
part of the Empire. He was retired | used by the British Commissioners with 
in September, 1907, as I understand yevard to the promise of pensions was 
without any pension at all. I shall held to have been redeemed when the 
read in his own words the circumstances definite offer to submit a pension ordin- 
of the case. ‘ance to the Crown Colony administra- 
“Before the dissolution of the Pretoria tion was made. That definite offer was 
High Court the Attorney-General, Sir Richard refused by the civil servants of the 
Solomon (then styled Legal Adviser) wrote Transvaal, and they deliberately preferred 


informing me of the proposal to dissolve the s 
° bad ° cue > Tus amselves > 2C1S ( 
High Court and inviting me to accept the office to trust themselves to the decision of the 


of Resident Magistrate under the Civil Admin- newly-elected Legislature. 
istration. I called on Sir Richard Solomon 
and we discussed the status of the office of *Mr. LYTTELTON: Ido not think 
resident magistrate; I told him that I was think te 6 aktintle encasate cheba te 
a barrister in active practice in Melbourne and | "28" 18 @ SUI , * Bette ee er 
that his offer required careful consideration Was in July 1905 when Sir Arthur Lawley 
as acceptance of it would mean the abandon- | made the extremely strong statement 
ment of my practice and the opening of an which has already been quoted. No 
entirely new career; that I was disposed to notice whatever had then been given that 
entertain his offer as I was inclined to believe “epi waa ‘ ‘ . oe , 
that the conditions of the country would self-government would be granted, and, 
afford opportunities for men possessed of ad- therefore, the promise which was made 
ee ae ped — I esr opeaghnes pre ‘by his Majesty’s representative was that 
ye the tenure o 1e office, would 1t be the usua a a : ae . 
tenure during good behaviour. ‘ Yes, the usual ® — ordinance should be passed by 
tenure of Quamdiu se bene gesserit. I then @ Government in which this country still 
asked him would the office have pension rights, retained control. There is the difference. 
_ — eer meet gtr gen had not yet His Majesty’s Government thought it right 
een made but the usual and proper pension +> reverse that policy without imposing 
provision would be made. ar ; 
terms that the promise would be ful- 

The right fhon.$Gentleman told me filled. I warned the Government in 
vesterday that that was a typical case. the most emphatic manner that this was 
Let me point out to the House that that a question which they ought to provide 
is a case which is not covered by the for when giving self-government. I 
remarks he has made. I have not the warned them that there were serious ques- 
exact date, but the appointment was tions which they ought not to throw on 
made in 1902 or 1903. The situation the shoulders of a young legislature. I 
is this. There is no pension law at warned them that there were difficulties 
present in existence. [An Hon. Mem- | impending with respect to British Indians. 
BER: “ Why not?”] The right hon. | They ran past all these danger signals, and 
Gentleman has already told the House, | the House knows perfectly well what has 
but I do not think he has stated quite | happened. Again after they granted self- 
fully why that was so. He must take | government they had another oppor- 
the policy of the late Government as a/ tunity of helping civil servants. The 
whoie, and not separate it. So long as | Transvaal Government were in need of 

| 

the Government of the Transvaal was a loan, and they came and asked for the 


not self-government no doubt there was | credit of this country to support them in 
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obtaining £5,000,000. Surely it would have 
been common prudence to have said that if 
they wanted money we would give them 
our support, but that we could only do so 
on condition that the pledges given to 
the civil servants would be fulfilled. 
The House must not mistake me, I am 
not making the slightest charge against 
General Botha’s Government. They 
were not his pledges; they were the 
pledges of the British Government. I 
have considerable sympathy with General 
Botha in the matter. What is the posi- 
tion he took up ? 
June, 1907, 
Assembly, General Botha said— 

“It is a matter of regret to the Government 
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that it will not be possible to introduce a | 


Pensions Bill or a Civil Service Bill during this 
session. The re-organisation of the Civil Ser- 
vice which is one of the most important tasks 
confronting the Government is still proceeding, 
and,we feel until that re-organisation is com- 
plete, the present state of affairs as regards 
the Civil Service should not be disturbed. 
Next year, however, these measures will be 
brought forward by the Government. In the 
meantime the Government will also inquire 
into the equitable claims of the servants of the 
late South African Republic to compensation 
for loss of office in order that Parliament will 
be in a position to see what financial liability 
the recognition of such claims will involve.” 

The House will see that he expected 
formidable claims would be made on the 
Transvaal Government by his own 
countrymen who formerly held posts 
under President Kruger. The House 
must see it is not easy, in fact it is difficult, 
for General Botha to look upon the 
claims of British civil servants with as 
liberal and generous a mind as we should 
desire to him do. Therefore, it comes 
back to this that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are bound to see that the obliga- 
tions formally expressed by the King’s 
representative should be fulfilled. I 
venture to say that this country, great 
and powerful though it is, cannot afford 
to disappoint the legitimate expectations 
of those who have bled for her and worked 
for her. I think the right hon. Gentle- 
man has mentioned the admiration with 
which he has observed the work of the 
civil servants of the Crown in East 
Africa. If any idea were to invade the 
ranks of that splendid service that the 
British Government, even at some cost 
here, are not going to fulfil their promises 
towards comrades and countrymen of 
their own who had laboured under diffi- 


Mr. Lyttelton. 
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cult circumstances for their country, it 
will produce a feeling throughout the 
whole of the Empire which, I am sure, 
this Government would be the last to wish 
to arouse. This country cannot afiord 
to weaken the firm belief of every British 
citizen who has hitherto served and 
fought for the Government abroad that 
the obligations of the Government. will 
not be technically and nicely examined, 
but that they will be conscientiously and 
liberally fulfilled. But, I ought to say, 
that after the speech made by the right 
hon. Gentleman, and with his promise of 
faithful consideration to any case in 


home, and to his further pledge that 


consideration will be given to these 
cases, not merely by the Colonial 
Office, but by other Departments, 


'I would not wish to proceed with this 


vote of censure; and if my hon. friend 
will accept my advice, though we receive 
full liberty to recur to this question on 
other occasions if necessary, I will venture 
to ask him to withdraw his Motion. 


Str GILBERT; PARKER: I 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


beg 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question again proposed. 


Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) : I desire to move the Amend- 
ment standing in my name with 
reference to the critical condition 
of the hop industry involving a great 
diminution in rural employment and 
requiring urgent and remedial considera- 
tion from the Government. The subject 
of this Motion is not unknown to a good 
many Members of the House. It is one 
of great interest, and has received the 
attention of the House before this. I 
do not know whether the Government 
are really aware of the particularly 
critical condition which has fallen on the 
hop industry, and I am quite sure that I 
can enlist their sympathy and considera- 
tion, knowing full well all that they have 
done during the time they have been 
in office to encourage the cultivation 
of the soil and bring back population 
to the land. No one will gainsay that 
the cultivation of hops provides un- 


doubtedly a larger amount of employment. 
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than any other industry. In 1887, this 
matter was referred to by the late Lord 
Salisbury, when he spoke of hop growing 
as one of the most flourishing and im- 
portant agricultural industries of the 
country and one which we can ill-afford 
to lose. It had been well pointed out, 
said Lord Salisbury, that the industry 
had great claims on the good-will and 
consideration of all those who were 
in a position to benefit it, and its dis- 
placement would be more serious than 
in the case of any other branch of 
of agricultural industry. That is the 
claim which I put forward. Of all the 
authorities connected with the cultivation 
of hops, the landowners probably at this 
time may not be so anxious to continue 
it, because, owing to the scientific manner 
in which the industry is carried on, a 
large amount of capital is required, and 
it is not likely that the landowners will, 
on that account, encourage the cultiva- 
tion of the crop. As far as the occupiers 
are concerned, these have had of late 
years difficulty in making profits. Be- 
sides, the crop is a very speculative one, 
and many occupiers think that it would 
be better to turn to fruit cultivation, for 
which the hop gardens are admirably 
suitable. The class most seriously 
affected right through the county of 
Kent, a district which I represent, by the 
depression which has fallen upon the 
industry is the labour connected with 
the cultivation of hops. Anybody who 
knows the facts will acknowledge that the 
rural villages of Kent have been most 
flourishing, and of quite a different 
character from villages in other parts 
of the country. That is due to the 
enormous amount of labour which the 
cultivation of hops has employed. This 
is not confined to labour on the spot, 
for there is undoubtedly all through the 
year labour engaged preparing poles in 
the underwood plantations, which really 
forms part of the hop industry. Again, it 
affords an enormous amount of jabour 
to large numbers of men, women, and 
children who come from the East End 
of London during the hop-picking season 
to obtain a most beneficial change of 
air, to add considerably to their means 
of subsistence, and carry back health 
and prosperity to their abodes in town. 
Now, this industry is not one which 
can be dealt with by the particular plan 
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put forward by the Government last 
year. The Small Holdings Act will 
not meet the difficulties in this case. 
The Government were willing last year 
to pursue the experiment of small hold- 
ings, and to give to the small holders 
very considerable advantages amounting 
almost to a bounty. They s2id that 
a small holding required something 
like fifty acres, and an allotment 
probably five acres to put a man into 
a satisfactory position to earn a comfort- 
able subsistence even with other work. 
But look at the difference in reference 
to hops. Between two and three acres 
under the cultivation of hops will provide 
work for a man and his family for the 
whole year. If that be so, it will 
be seen what an enormous advantage 
it is to encourage this particular industry 
if we want to secure the greatest produc- 
tivity of the soil, and bring back the 
labourers to the land. At all events, 
there are very special circumstances 
why the Government should give special 
consideration in dealing with the matter. 
As I have said, this is not the first time 
| that the hop industry has been brought 
| before the attention of the House. In 
1857 there was an inquiry by Select 
Committee, and that Committee con- 
sidered very carefully the position of 
the trade in hops, which was then, of 
course, subjected to both Customs and 
Excise duties. The Committee unani« 
mously accepted the statement put 
forward by many witnesses, that if 
the duties on hops which then existed 
were either modified or abolished, it 
would eventually prove fatal to the 
iadustry. In 1890 another Committee 
was appointed to inquire into the causes 
of the steady decrease of the industry, 
and the serious displacement of labour 
thereby occasioned; but they failed 
to discover any special solution of the 














difficulty, and rather rode off in their 
Report on the expression of a hope that 
more favourable times were coming. 
That hope has not been realised, although 
occasionally a favourable season has 
been experienced. The acreage under 
cultivation of hops has declined from 
71,000 to 45,000 acres, and probably 
10 per cent. of the area will go out of 
cultivation this year. At one time 
hops were grown in thirty-six counties 
in England, Scotland and Wales; now 
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they are only grown in eight counties, 
but nearly the whole of the cultivation 
is confined to the county of Kent. The 
industry suffers very specially from one 
particular cause, viz., that the prices of 
hops are more easily depressed than those | 
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of almost any other crop produced in the | 
country. It is much more easy to cause a 
depression in the hop trade and to bring 
the prices down below the value than 
in any other industry. The only possible 
way of carrying on this industry at a 
profit is to equalise matters. In bounti- 
ful years hop growers know that 
the prices will be small and there is 
very little chance of being able to get any 
large prices for their produce, but in| 
years of greater scarcity, prices rise, and | 
this enables them to balance matters. | 
Since the foreign importation of hops | 
and substitutes for brewing beer the | 
prices have become equalised in the good | 
and the bad years, so that,as the Field | 
newspaper said a few days ago, in this | 
year the average loss on the acreage of 
hops grown in Kent is something like 
£14, and in some cases it amounts to £20 
per acre. Under these circumstances 
it is almost impossible to carry on. this 
industry unless some very serious help 
can be given in one way or another. 
Is it desirable that the industry should 
entirely go out, and that we should 
depend for one of our oldest British 
fndustries entirely upon foreign supply ? 
Everyone knows the remedy that ninety- 
nine out of every 100 hop-growers will 
put forward, viz., tariff reform ; but I 
cannot expect the present Government to 
consider that for a moment, and I do not 
apprehend that this forms in any sense 
@ part of that agitation. I am only 
bringing this forward because it is really 
a strong question which ought to concern 
the Government of the country on account 
of its vast importance to the people 
engaged in the industry. But nobody 
‘can deny that that is a remedy which is 
put forward and always has been put 
forward, and was the subject of 
evidence before the Committee in 1857. 
It was the subject for the consideration 
-of the Committee in 1870, long before the 
agitation for tariff reform arose. There- 
fore one cannot help mentioning this; 
but if the Government will not approach 
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/ment will consider whether it 


| case. 
_ desirable to help the hop industry in the 
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the industry, it is possible to ask them 
to consider any other remedy which will 
| deal with the evil or to promulgate in- 
| quiries to see if it is not possible to help 
the industry in any way. If it cannot 
be helped by duty perhaps the Govern- 
cannot 
be helped by some form of bounty, 
They have considered the question in 
regard to sugar and have not felt 
it desirable in the interests of the country 
to put a stop to the bounty in that 
Therefore they might think it 


same way. There are smaller remedies 
which we, as hop growers, want, and 
which we propose laying before the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, whom I 
thank for his courtesy in allowing us to 
put them before him, which will be much 
better than going into them at the 
present moment. In the course of the 
fiscal agitation it has always been 
stated that if duties are put on they are 
eventually paid by the consumer, but 
there is no trade more heavily harassed 
by duties than the licensed victuallers’ 
trade. The beer duty has been raised 
again and again, and I think it can be 
proved very clearly that the consumer 
has not been the person who has borne 
the burden of the tax which has come 
upon the producers and growers of hops 
and barley. We hear of legislation 
in connection with the licensing trade, 
and I would most earnestly urge that 
no further burdens should be thrown 
upon the real old English drink of beer 
so far as it is composed of the good whole- 
some ingredients which used to be consi- 
dered to be the essentials of beer, viz., 
barley and hops. Avery heavy burdenis 
at present placed on two of the oldest 
industries in the land, namely, the pro- 
duction of barley and hops. I do not 
think anybody who has not gone through 
the districts can realise the enormous 
importance of this industry, and it is one 
of those which calls for special con- 
sideration at the hands of the State. 
If the Government cannot give the 
remedy which is put forward by hop 
growers, then we can at least ask them 
to receive with the greatest sympathy 
any proposals that may be put forward 
for the alteration of the position. I 





the one remedy which is the best for 
Mr. Laurence Hardy. 


beg to move. 
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Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye) : 
I rise to second the Amendment, and 
I shall do it very briefly, because I 
have reason to believe that His Majesty’s 
Government have every desire to take 
a sympathetic view of this matter, and 
I do not wish to go into the very ex- 
tended argument that I had prepared. 
But there is one point that I would 
just touch upon, and that is the 
question of casual employment, in the 
hop fields. Quite apart from permanent 
employment, the number of those who 
are engaged in casual employment, and 
who come down from London, even 
now is something like 250,000, and in 
the days when the hop industry was at 
its best it was very nearly half a million. 
I am not including the children, but I 
think that one of the greatest arguments 
in favour of maintaining the hop industry 
is the enormous benefit that is conferred 
on the children who come from the 
slums. If any hon. Member has lived 
as I have in the hop districts and 
seen the change in these children after 
six weeks in the open air and sunshine 


he ,will realise how important it 
is and how much it means in 
the way of health to them. In 


many cases it may mean even life 
to them. I will not go at any length 
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Mr. ASQUITH: I can assure both hon. 
Gentlemen who have presented their case 
and who have put itso pointedly before the 
House that they have the full sympathy of 
His Majesty’s Government in what I am 
sorry to say is not only the unimprove- 
ment of this industry of recent years, but 
in many respects its deterioration. I do 
not want to go into the special circum- 
stances which have created this state of 
things, but I wish to enter a caveat 
against the possibility of benefiting the 
hop industry by the introduction of a 
protective duty. At the same time I 
{feel that the matter is one which is 
‘ripe for investigation. The last com- 
|mittee which sat on this subject was 
| 1890, and I should suggest that this 
| Motion might be withdrawn, the Govern- 
/ ment consenting to appoint at the earliest 
| possible moment a Select Committee of 
this House to try to discover some means 
‘of remedying the evils complained of. } 

think if we could set up an inquiry of 
that kind representing all those con- 
cerned, we might at last find some practical 
remedy for the grievance of which com- 
plaint has been made. If the hon. 
Gentleman will accept that assurance 
_and withdraw the Amendment the Com- 
mittee shall be appointed at the earliest 
possible moment. 





into the question, as I understand that | 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer is going 
to make an announcement to-night, 
and I will bring forward any arguments 
I have at the deputation. I should like, 
however, to urge the Government 
to lose no time in carrying through 
their intention, because I can assure 
them that the matter is very pressing 
indeed. Grubbing is now going on on a 
very large scale, and if something is 
not done to induce the hop grower to 
keep up his plantation of hops, it is 
not too much to say that hundreds and 
thousands of acres will go out of cultiva- 
tion. I beg to second. 


Amendment proposed— 


“At the end of the Question, to add the | 


words, ‘But we humbly represent to Your 
Majesty that the critical condition of the hop 
industry, which involves so great a diminution 
in rural employment, requires urgent and re- 
medial consideration from Your Majesty’= 
Government.’”—(Mr. Laurence Hardy.) 


Question proposed, “ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. AKERS DOUGLAS (Kent, St. 
Augustine’s) who was indistinctly heard, 
was understood to say: I myself am very 
greatly interested in this question. We 
are very anxious to keep our labourers 
at home upon the land, and we are 
anxious to see any prospect of their con- 
ditions being so improved as to enable 
them ,to stay upon the land. My hon. 
friends who have brought this Motion 
forward have pressed the Government 
'to give not only their sympathy 

but their serious attention to this matter. 
I had hoped that the hon. Baronet who 
_ represents the Board of Agriculture might 
| have been able to tell us whether any- 
| thing was being done in his Department 
in this connection. But the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer has promised us a 
Committee to inquire into the whole 
question of this depressed industry, and 
so far as I am concerned I am quite pre- 
pared to accept that offer. I advise my 
hon. friends to accept the proposal that 





has been made. I have no doubt that . 
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the right hon. Gentleman will allow us | 
to see the reference he proposes to draw 
up, and as we have not been able our- 
selves to suggest any real remedy, I do 
not think we can press this question 
more strongly upon the right hon. 
Gentleman. I do not agree entirely 
with his caveat, I think some altera- 
tion might be effected by the re- 
arrangement of the customs duties. I 
will not, however, press that now, but 
conclude my few remarks by thanking | 
the right hon. Gentleman for the Select | 
Committee which he has promised us | 
and expressing the hope that my hon. | 
friends will now withdraw the Amend- | 
ment. 


Mr. ROWLANDS (Kent, Dartford) | 
said on behalf of his colleagues on the | 
Ministerial side of the House who repre- | 
sented constituencies where this industry | 
was carried on, that it would give’! 
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him great satisfaction to have the 
opportunity of having the whole of 
this question thrashed out by the 
Select Committee which had been 
promised by the right hon. Gentleman. 
Such a Committee would give the oppor- : 
tunity for anyone who thought they 
had a remedy to put forward their views 
of the way in which this industry might 
be placed in a satisfactory position. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question again proposed. 


Debate arising, 

Mr. CHANCELLOR of the ExcHrQurr 
rose in his place, and claimed to move, 
“ That the Question be now put. 


Question put, “That the Question 
be now put.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 249 ; Noes, 
62. (Division List No. 6.) 


AYES. 


Acland, Francis Dyke 
Ainsworth, John Stirling 
Allen, A. Acland (Christchurch 


Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
| Cooper, G. J. 


| Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
| Collins, Stephens (Lambeth) 
Collins, Sir W. J. (S. Pancras,W | Haworth, Arthur A. 


| Compton-Rickett, Sir J. 


| Harvey, W.E.( Derbyshire, N.E 
Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 


Hayden, John Patrick 
| Hedges, A. Paget 
Helme, Norval Watson 








Asquith, Rt.Hn. HerbertHenry 
Astbury, John Meir 
Baring, Godfrey (Isle of Wight) 
Barker, John 
Barlow, Sir John E. (Somerset) 
Barlow, Percy (Bedford) 
Barnard, E. B. 
Barnes, G. N. 
Beale, W. P. 
Beauchamp, E. 
Beaumont, Hon. Hubert 
Beck, A. Cecil 
Bell, Richard 
Bellairs, Carlyon 
Benn, W.(T’w rHamlets, S.Geo. 
Berridge, T. H. D. 
Bethell,SirJ.H.(Essex, Romf’rd 
Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
Bowerman, C. W. 
Branch, James 
Bright, J. A. 
Brodie, H. C. 
Brunner,J.F.L. (Lances., Leigh) 
Brunner, RtHnSirJ.T.(Cheshire 
Buckmaster, Stanley O. 
Burns, Rt. Hon. John 

Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
Buxton, Rt. Hn.Sydney Chas. 
Byles, William Pollard 
Carr-Gomm, H. W. 
Causton,RtHn. Richard Knight 
Cawley, Sir Frederick 
Channing, Sir Francis Allston 
Cheetham, John Frederick 
Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 
Clough, William 
Clynes, J. R. 

Mr. Akers-Douglas. 


— aa - og i 
/otton, sir -ued- emmerde, Hawarc yeorge 
Cowan, W. H. | Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Cremer, Sir William Randal | Higham, John Sharp 

| Crossley, William J. | Hobart, Sir Robert 

| Cullinan, J. | Hodge, John 

| Dalziel, James Henry Hogan, Michael 

| Davies, Timothy (Fulham) Holland, Sir William Henry 

Davies, Ww. Howell (Bristol, S.) | Holt, Richard Durning ' 

| Dewar, Sir J.A. (Inverness-sh) | Hove, W. Bateman (Somerset,N 

| Dunn, A. Edward (Camborne) | Horniman, Emslie John 

/ Dunne, MajorE.Martin(Walsall | Horridge, Thomas Gardner 

| Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) | Howard, Hon. Geoffrey 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) | Hudson, Walter 

| Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) | Hyde, Clarendon 
Elibank, Master of | Idris, T. H. W. 

| Ellis, Rt. Hon. John Edward Illingworth, Percy H. 
Esslemont, George Birnie | Jackson, R. S. 

| Everett, R. Lacey | Jones, William(Carnarvonshire 
Fenwick, Charles | Jowett, F. W. 
Ffrench, Peter | Kearley, Hudson E. 
Fiennes, Hon. Eustace Kekewich, Sir George 

{ Fuller, John Michael F. Kelley, George D. 

| Fullerton, Hugh | Kennedy, Vincent Pau! 

| Gill, A. H. ‘\ Kincaid-Smith, Captain 

| Gladstone, Rt.Hn.HerbertJohn | King, Alfred John (Knutsford) 

| Gooch, George Peabody | Lambert, George 

| Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward | Lamont, George 

| Griffith, Ellis J. | Law, Hugh H. (Donegal, W.) 

| Gurdon,Rt.Hn.SirW.Brampton | Lea,Hugh Cecil(St. Pancras, Fy 

| Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. | Leese,SirJosephF.( Accrington) 

| Hall, Frederick | Lehmann, R. C. 

| Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Lewis Lever, A. Levy( Essex, Harwich) 
Hardy, George A. (Suffolk) Lewis, John Herbert 
Harmsworth,R.L. (Caithn’ss-sh | Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon, David 

| Harvey, A. G. C. (Rochdale) | Lough, Thomas 
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Lupton, Arnold 

Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 
Macdonald,J.M.(Falkirk B’ghs 
Mackarness, Frederic C. 
Maclean, Donald 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down, S. 
M‘Callum, John M. 

M‘Crae, George 

M‘Kean, John 

M‘Kenna, Rt. Hon. Reginald 
M‘Killop, W. 

M‘Micking, Major G. 
Maddison, Frederick 

Mallet, Charles E. 

Manfield, Harry (Northants) 
Marks,G.Croydon (Launceston 
Marnham, F. J. 

Mason, A. E. W. (Coventry) 
Massie, J. 

Masterman, C. F. G. 

Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 

Mond, A. 

Montagu, E. S. 

Montgomery, H. G. 

Morgan, G. Hay (Cornwall) 
Morrell, Philip 

Morse, L. L. 

Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Murray, James 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Newnes, Sir George (Swansea) 
Nicholson,CharlesN.(Doncast’r 
Nolan, Joseph 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 
Nuttall, Harry 

O’Brien, Kendal(Tipperary Mid | 
O’Brien, Patrick (Kilkenny) 
O'Kelly, James(Roscommon,N | 
Parker, James (Halifax) 
Paulton., James Mellor 


Balearres, Lord 

Banbury, Sir Frederick George 
Banner, Sir John 8. Harmood- 
Beckett, Hon. Gervase 

Bowles, G. Stewart 

Boyle, Sir Edward 

Brace, William 

Bridgeman, W. Clive 

Bull, Sir William James 
Carlile, E. Hildred 

Cecil, Evelyn (Aston Manor) 
Cecil, Lord John P. Joicey- 
Cecil, Lord R. (Marylebone, E.) | 
Clancy, John Joseph 

Clark, George Smith (Belast,N. 
Coates, E. Feetham(Lewisham 
Corbett, A. Cameron (Glasgow) 
Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) | 
Courthope, G. Loyd 

Cross, Alexander 

Dalrymple, Viscount 

Devlin, Josepk 
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| Pearce, Robert (Staffs. Leek) 

Pearson, W.H.M.(Suffolk, Eye) 

Phillipps, Col. Ivor (S’th’mpton 

Phillipps,J. Wynford( Pembroke 

Pollard, Dr. 

Power, Patrick Joseph 

Priestley, W.E.B.( Bradford, E. 

Radford, G. H. 

Rainy, N. Rolland 

Raphael, Herbert H. 

Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 

Redmond, William (Clare) 

Rees, J. D. 

Richards, T. F. (Wolverh’mptn 

Richardson, A. 

| Ridsdale, E. A. 

| Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 

| Roberts, John H. (Denbighs) 

| Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 

Robinson, S. 

Roe, Sir Thomas 

Rogers, F. E. Newman 

Rose, Charles Day 

Rowlands, J. 

Runciman, Walter 

Russell, T. W. 

Samuel,Herbert L.(Cleveland) 

Samuel, S. M. (Whitechapel) 

Scarisbrick, T. T. L. 

| Scott, A.H.(Ashton under Lyne 

| Sears, J. E. 

Seaverns, J. H. 

Seely, Colonel 

Shaw, Charles Edw. (Stafford) | 

| Shaw, Rt. Hon. T. (Hawick B.) | 

| Shipman, Dr. John G. 

| Sileock, Thomas Ball 

| Simon, John Allsebrook 

Sinclair, Rt. Hon. John 

Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 

Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim, 8. 

| Stanley,Hn.A.Lyulph (Chesh.) 

Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 








| 
| 
| 
| 


NOES, 


Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Duffy, William J. 
Fletcher, J. S. 
| Gibbs, G. A. Bristol, (West) 

| Guinness, Walter Edward 

| Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 

| Halpin, J 

| Hamilton, Marquess of 

| Hardy,Laurence(Kent Ashford | 
Harrison-Broadley, H. B. 
| Hill,Sir Clement (Shrewsbury) 
| Jenkins, J. 
Keswick, William 

| | Lardner, James Carrige Rushe 
| Lowe, Sir Francis William 

| Lyttelton, Rt. Hon. Alfred 
| Mac Veigh, Charles, (Donegal, E. 
Magnus, Sir Philip 
| Meagher, Michael 
Meehan, Patrick A. 

| Morrison-Bell, Captain 

{ Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 


Main Question put accordingly, and agreed to, 
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| Strachey, Sir Edward 

| Straus, B.S. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
Stuart, James (Sunderland) 
Summerbell, T. 
Sutherland, J. E. 

Thompson,J.W.H.(Somerset, E 
Toulmin, George 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 

| Verney, F. W. 

| Vivian, Henry 

| Wadsworth, J. 

| Walters, John Tudor 

| Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent 
Ward, W. Dudley (Southampt’n 
Waring, Walter 

| Warner Thomas Courtenay T. 
Wason, Kt. Hn. E (Clackmannan 

| Waterlow, D. S. 

| Watt, Henry A. 

Wedgwood, Josiah C. 

Whitbread, Howard 

White, Sir George (Norfolk) 

White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire) 

White, Luke (York, E. R.) 

White, Patrick (Meath, North) 

Whitehead, Rowland 

| Whitley John Henry, (Halifax) 

Wiles, Thomas 

Williams, J. (Glamorgan) 

Williams Llewelyn(Carmarth’n 

Williamson, A. 

Wills, Arthur Walters 

| Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) 
Wilson,J.W.(Worcestersh. N.) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, S.) 

Wilson, W. T. ( Westhoughton) 

| Wood, T. M‘Kinnon 





TELLERS FOR THE AYES— 
Mr. Whiteley and Mr. J. 
A. Pease. 


| Nannetti, Joseph P. ° 
| Nicholson, Wm. G. (Petersfield 
| Nield, Herbert 
| O'Malley, William 
| Pease, Herbert Pike( Darlington 
| Percy, Earl 
| Phillips, John (Longford, 8S.) 
| Roche, John (Galway, East) 
| Rutherford, John (Lancashire) 
| Scott, Sir S. (Marylebone, W.) 
| Smith, Abel H.(Hertford, East) 
| Smith, F.E.(Liverpool, Walton) 
| Starkey, John R. 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Thornton, Percy M. 
| Warde, Col. C. E. (Kent, Mid.) 
Wilson,A.Stanley(York, E.R.) 
| Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
| 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors— 
| Viscount Valentia and Mr. 
{ Forster. 
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Resolved, That an humble Address | 


be presented to His Majesty, as fol- 
loweth :— 


“ Most Gracious Sovereign, 

“We, Your Majesty’s most dutiful 
and loyal subjects, the Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Treland, in “Parliament assembled, beg 
leave to offer our humble thanks to 
Your Majesty for the Gracious Speech 
which Your Majesty has addressed to 
both Houses of Parliament.” ~*~" “®¥ 

*:To be presented by™ Privy ~ Council 
eal Members of His Majesty’s House- 
hold. 


SUPPLY. 
Resolved, “ That this House will, 


To-morrow, resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee to consider of the Supply to be 


granted to His Majesty.” —(Mr. Runei- 
man.) 
Ordered, That the several Estimates 


presented to this House during the 
present session be referred to the Com- 
mittee of Supply. 

WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolved, “‘ That this House will, To- 
morrow, resolve itself into a Committee 
to consider of the Ways and Means for 
raising the Supply to be granted to 
His Majesty.” —(Mr. Runciman.) 

OF COMMONS (KITCHEN AND 
REFRESHMENT ROOMS). 

Ordered, That a Select Committee 
be appointed to control the arrange- 
ments for the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms in the Department of the Serjeant 
at Arms attending this House. 

Ordered, That the Committee 
consist of Seventeen Members. 

The Committee was accordingly 
nominated of: Mr. Barnard, Sir William 
Cremer, Mr. Dalziel, Mr. Fenwick, Vis- 
count Helmsley, Colonel Sir Ivor Herbert, | 


HOUSE 


do 
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/names on the ballot paper. 
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Ordered, “‘ That Three be the Quorum.” 


—(Mr. Whiteley.) 


On the Motion for the adjournment ot 
' the House. 


Mr. FORSTER (Kent, Sevenoaks) ; 
I should like to ask for the convenience 
of the House generally what arrange- 
ments will be made for balloting for 
notices of Motion on going into Committee 
of Supply. Under the circumstances 
under which the balloting has taken 
place in recent years, there has been an 
opportunity, while Questions were pro- 
ceeding, for Members to enter their 
To-morrow 


the House meets at twelve o'clock. There 


' are no questions and public business begins 


as a rule about eight or ten minutes past 
twelve. If the ballot paper is not 
available for the signatures of Members 
before twelve o'clock, that will leave but a 
bare seven or eight minutes during which 
it will be possible for something like 200 
or 300 Members to enter their names, 
Under those circumstances, it seems to 
me there will be scanty opportunity 
for hon. Members who take advantage of 
the opportunity given to them to secure 
an opportunity of bringing forward 
notices of Motion on going ‘into Com- 
mittee of Supply. If I may be permitted, 
I should like to ask you what arrange- 
ments will be made so as to give to 
Members of the House generally an 
opportunity of securing a_ favourable 
place in the ballot. 


Mr. SPEAKER: The Book should 
be placed in the “No” Lobby at or 
immediately before twelve, and it will 
be open to Members to write their 
names in it whilst prayers are going on, 
As soon as prayers are over, the Book 
will be brought in and placed on the 
Table in the usual place. I will be 
careful not to call on Motions until I see 
that all those desirous of subscribing their 
names have done so. When the list is 
completed, we will proceed with the 


Mr. John Deans Hope. Sir James J acoby, | notices of Motion. 


Colonel Lockwood, Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. | 


McKillop, Mr. Power, Mr. William Red- 


mond, Sir Edward Strachey, Mr.Thorne, 
Mr. Walrond, and Mr. Osmond Williams. | 


Ordered, That the Committee have, 


power to send for persons, papers, and | 
records. 


| 


And, it being after half-past Eleven 
of the clock, Mr. Speaker adjourned 
the House without Question put, 
pursuant to the Standing Order. 


Adjourned at twenty-five minutes: 


before Twelve o’clock. 
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1221 Questions, 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Friday, 7th February, 1908. 


The House met at Twelve of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING ORDER 62 
COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. SPEAKER laid upon the Table Re- 
port from one of the Examiners of 
~ Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
= case of the following Bill, referred on 
the First Reading thereof, Standing 
Order 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
Madras Reilway Company (Purchase) 
Bill. 

Ordered, That 
secona time. 


1 


Men 


the Bill be read a 


PETITIONS. 
COAL MINES (EIGHT HOURS) BILL. 
Petition from Nottingham, against ; to 
lie upon the Table. 
HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES 
(IRELAND). 
Petition from Donaghadee, for legisla- 
. tion ; to lie upon the Table. 


a Speech andicates revision by the 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 
CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation : From Birken- 
head (five) ; sradford ; Chingford ; 
Cowes ; Eastbourne; Grimsby ; Hornsey 
= (three); Hull ; Marsden ; Muswell Hiil ; 
: Neath ; Newport : Norwich ; Rock Ferry ; 
Ryde; Stroud (two); and Swansea (two); 
to lie upon the Table. 

SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 

Petitions for legislation: From Bir- 
- mingham ; Bottisham ; Bournemouth ; 
' Brighton ; Easington Lane ; Eltringham ; 
; Houghton - le - Spring; _Ingleborough ; 
‘ London; Middleton in Teesdale (two) ; 
New Silksworth ; Sandown; Seghill 
(two); Stantonbury (two); Stone (two): 
Sunderland ; Thornley ; Todmorden ; 
Tow Law ; Truro ; Wheatley Hill ; and 
Wroxhall ; to lie upon the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


DUCHY OF CORNWALL. 
Return [presented 6th February] to be 


mimencement of 
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DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS AND PESTS 
ACTS, 1877 AND 1907. 

Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
29th November, 1907, entitled “American 
Gooseberry Mildew (Prohibition of Im- 
portation of Bushes) Order of 1907 ” [by 
Act]; to lie upon the Table. 

DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS AND PESTS 
ACTS, 1877 AND 1907. 

Copy presented, of an Order, dated 
10th December, 1907, entitled “The 
American Gooseberry Mildew Order of 
1907” [by Act]; to lie upon the Table. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ACT, 1907. 
Copy presented, of Board of Trade 
Rules (Underwriters) [by Act]; to lie 
upon the Table. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANIES ACT, 1907. 

Copy presented, of Board of Trade 
Rules (Employers’ Liability Insurance 
Companies) [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 

SUPERANNUATION. 

Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 28th January, 1908, granting a 
special pension to Sir Mackenzie Dalzell 
Chalmers, K.C.B., C.S.L, late Permanent 
Under Secretary of State for the Home 
Department [by Act]; to lie upon the 
Table. 

SHETLAND MAIL SERVICE. 

Copy ordered, “of Contract, dated the 
6th day of December, 1907, between the 
Postmaster General and the North of 
Scotland and Orkney and Shetland Steam 
Navigation Company, for the conveyance 


ot Mails between Aberdeen and the 
Shetland Islands; together with the 


Copy of the Treasury Minute thereon, 
dated the 6th day of February, 1908.”— 
(Mr. Runciman.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSIVERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Purchase of Cavehill and Whitewell 
Tramways. 

Mr. J. DEVLIN (Belfast W.) : To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that a plebiscite of 
Belfast citizens is to be taken on the 
question of the agreement of the Ist 
May, 1907, under which the Belfast 
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Corporation were to take over the Cave- 
hill and Whitewell Tramways for the 
sum of £60,000; whether he is aware 
that the 
issued a manifesto, opposing the purchase, 
in the interests of the wage-earners : 
whether Messrs. J. and G. White and 
Co., who constructed the tramways, are 


Questions. 


the same firm as, orin any way connected | 


with, the British Electric’ Traction 
Company: whether he is aware that 
Messrs White and Co. undertook the 


work without any contract, except that | 


they were to receive £50,000 worth of 
shares in the tramway company, and that 


the cost of the tramways was about | 


£10,000 ; whether he is aware that some 
of the members of the Belfast Corpora- 
tion are shareholders in the tramway 
company, and that Mr. 
manager of the Belfast Corporation 
Tramways, was, in 1904, chairman of 
the directors of the Cavehill and White 
well Tramway Company, and that one of 
the present directors of the company is 
Mr. Robert Dunlop, a member of the 
Belfast Corporation ; and whether, see- 
ing that the balance sheet for 1906 
showed that the capital outlay on the old 
line was £13,525 odd, and that the 
traffic receipts of the tramways for 48 
weeks ending the 6th of December last 


were £4,076, being a decrease of £230. 


on the same period of the previous year, 
the Local Government Board proposes to 
take any action to safeguard the interests 
of the ratepayers in the matter 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Local 
Government Board had no information 
in regard to the matters of fact alleged 
in the Question, but have been furnished 
by the Town Clerk of Belfast with the 
following statement on the subject :— 


“A plebiscite was taken in regard to the 


proposed purchase of the Cavehill and 
Whitewell tramways, and it resulted in 
favour of the confirmation of the agree- 


ment for purchase by a majority of | 


12,158 votes. <A circular was_ issued 


against the Bill by the Trades’ Council, | 


but the circular did not correctly state 
the facts. The Corporation have no in- 
formation as to any connection between 


Messrs. White and Company and the | 


British Electric Traction Company, and 
all dealings of the Corporation in refer- 
ence to the purchase of the tramways 
were with the Cavehill and Whitewell 
Tramways Company alone. The Cor- 
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Belfast Trades’ Council has | 


Nance, the | 
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(poration do not know of any arrange- 
ments between Messrs. White and the 
said tramway company for the recon- 
struction of the line, but the cost of re- 
construction and electrification has been 
estimated at over £40,090, in addition to 
the £15,523 paid for the old horse line. 
'Two members of the council are  share- 
holders in the Cavehill and Whitewell 
Tramways Company. One of them, Mr. 
Robert Dunlop, is a director of that 
company. Neither he nor the other 
shareholder took any part or voted in the 
council on the negotiations for the pur- 
chase by the Corporation. Mr. Nance 
was chairman of the Cavehill and White- 
‘well Tramways Company previous to 
1904, but then resigned his chairmanship 
and parted with his shares, severing his 
connection with the company. ‘The last 
balance sheet of the company showed the 
capital outlay on the old line as £13,523 
odd, but did not state the traffic receipts 
for the 48 weeks ending 6th December 
last. When the line is worked by the 
Corporation, in conjunction with their 
own tramways, it is expected that there 
will be a considerable increase without 
corresponding additional outlay, and 
that the line will be a paying one.” On 
21st December last the Local Govern- 
ment Board gave their approval, under 
Section 5 of the Borough Funds Act, to 
|the resolution of the Corporation pro- 
posing to apply the local funds or rates 
to the payment of costs and expenses 
attending the promotion of the Bill, no 
objection having been received within 
the time specified by Section 6 of the 
Act. At a later stage the Board will 
have to issue a certificate stating whether 
the application contained in the Bill is 
made with or without their sanction and 
approval. The matters referred to in 
the Question would be rather for the 
consideration of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee before whom the Bill may come 
than for the Board. 


Condition of Belfast Summons Court. 

Mr. DEVLIN: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, whether his attention has been 
‘called to the complaints of the magis- 
trates, solicitors, and officials engaged in 
the Belfast Summons Court on the 29th 
January last, as to the insanitary condi- 
tion of the court room, owing to im- 
| proper ventilation and foul air; and 
whether, seeing that the condition of the 
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court room has been the subject of 
frequent complaints, the Local Govern- 
ment Board for Ireland propose to take 
any action in the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I am in- 
formed that the local authorities recently 
made a change in the mode of heating 
the Belfast Summons Court, and had 
electric fans introduced. It would ap- 
pear that the court-keeper was not 
properly instructed in the use of the 
heating and ventilating appliances, but 
the matter has now been placed in charge 
of the superintendent of the fire brigade, 
and the Belfast Police Committee have 
expressed their desire to do whatever may 
be possible to remedy the matters com- 
plained of. The Local Government 
Board have received no complaints in the 
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matter. If complaints should be made 
to them they are prepared to consider 
whether the matter is one in which they 
could take action under Article 15 (3) of 
The Application of Enactments Order, 
1898. 


Production and Imports of Flour and 
Wheat. 

Sir H. COTTON (Nottingham, E.) 
To ask the President of the Board 
of Trade, whether he will grant the 
Return standing on to-day’s Notices or 
give the information desired in any other 
convenient form. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
following statements give the informa- 
tion desired by my honourable friend :— 


in the United Kingdom. 














| 1905. 1906. 1907. 
a a | 
| Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Estimated production of wheat | 
in the United Kingdom - | 32,321,066 32,474,164 30,284,567 
| 





(b) Imports of Wheat and Wheat Flour7 into the United Kingdom. 











1905. 1906. | 1907.* 
— a Se | 
| Cwts Cwts. | Cwts. 
Imports of wheat and wheat | 
flour : t | 
From United States - -| 14,531,114 36,114,886 33,647,669 
| ’ a 
», Argentina | 24,093,067 19,383,028 22,586,711 
, Russia - | 24,858,568 15,074,461 10,900,300 
, India - - -| 22,866,311 12,638,561 18,269,600 
» ee 2 « 8,369,391 13,824,283 15,022,367 
, Australia - = - 11,480,672 8,535,517 8,506,700 
» other Countries - 8,027,466 7,105,214 | 6,704,004 
Total imports of wheat and 
wheat fourt- - -| 114,226,589 | 112,675,950 | 115,637,351 

















* Provincial figures. 


+ Wheat flour has been converted into its estimated grain equivalent. 
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Re-direction of Letters. 


Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH (Ferma.- | 
nagh, N.): To ask the Postmaster- | 
General, why the Post Oftice at Belturbet, 


{COMMONS} 


| was not in the terms suggested by the 
hon. Member. 


county Cavan, refuse to re-direct letters | 


to the Rev. Mr. Beckett, Killinbere 
Rectory, Virginia, county Cavan, from his 
previous address at Belturbet, which he 
states he has permanently left; is it open 
to the local postmaster to decide that the 
reverend gentleman has only temporarily 
left Belturbet and to refuse on that 
ground, quoting from page 22 of the 
Postal Guide, when the reverend gentle- 
man himself has written expressly that 
his change of address is permanent. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) 


The Rev. Mr. Beckett's request for 
official re-direction was refused in 
the first instance because the _ land- 


lady at his lodgings at Drumosladdy, 
Belturbet, was willing to re-direct 
his letters. The Post Oftice does not 
undertake the re-direction of correspond- 
ence addressed to lodgings when arrange 
ments can be made for the re-direction to 
be performed at the place of address. It 
is understood, however, that the land- 
lady has since refused to carry out the 
arrangement, and the circumstances seem 
to justify a relaxation of the rule in this 
case. Instructions have therefore been 
given for Mr. Beckett’s letters to be 
re-directed at the Drumosladdy Post 
Office. 


The Post Office and Press Telegrams. 

Mr. JOWETT (Bradford, W.): To 
ask the Postmaster-General, whether he 
appointed a Departmental Committee to 
investigate and report upon the com- 
plaints made by newspaper proprietors 
with regard to delays and errors in the 
transmission of Press messages over public 
wires ; whether allegations were made 
that the Post Office had given preference 
to certain newspaper proprietors in 
regard to the leasing of telegraph wires, 
that enabled them to compete unfairly 
with newspapers in other adjacent towns ; 


made by the Departmental Committee, he 
will lay the Report upon the Table of this 
House. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) My | 
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I shall be glad to hand 
| him a copy of the Report, with my Minute 
thereon, and will place copies in the 
Library, but I do not know that there 
would be any advantage in having it 
printed and circulated as a Parliamentary 
Paper. 


Monaghan Agricultural School. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH: To ask 
the Vice-President of the Department of 
Agriculture (Ireland), whether he is aware 
that the Monaghan Agricultural School 
was, from 1902 to 1907, held under an 
agreement with the Christian Brothers 
made with the Department, and contain- 
ing clauses providing for undenomina- 
tional treatment of the students, and that 
the school was successful and _ well 
attended ; and will he explain why the 
Department has now abandoned control 
of the school and no longer preserves its 
undenominational character, and thereby 
gravely imperils its being made available 
by students of different religious opinions. 


(Answered by Mr. T. W. Russell.) 
Monaghan School of Agriculture was con- 
ducted from 1902 to 1907 under an 
agreement between the Christian Brothers 
and the Department. The agreement, 
which was for a period of five years, 
terminated on 3lst March, 1907. The 
school is at present carried on under a 
scheme administered by the County 
Monaghan Committee of Agriculture. It 
is open to pupils of all religious denom- 
inations. The pupils were admitted to 
the present session, as in previous years, 
on the results of an entrance examination 
held by the Department’s Inspector. The 
Department have not abandoned contro! 
of the school. They exercise the same 
control with regard to it as they do in the 
case of otheragricultural schemes adminis- 
tered through County Committee of 
Agriculture. The Department do not 


|regard the school as having been con- 


ducted satisfactorily. The attendance of 


; | pupils has been moderate. 
and whether, in view of the proposals | 


Vaccination—Payments out of Rates. 


Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford): 
To ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, what amount of money was 


reference to the Departmental Committee | paid out of the rates for vaccination in 
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the year 1906, and what amount was | 1907, cannot yet be given. The follows 
paid out of the rates for vaccination in | ing statement shows the amounts for the 
the year 1907. years ended March 1905 and 1906 re- 
spectively, and forthe year ended March 
1907, so far as the information is at 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) Com- 





plete figures for the year ended March 


present available :— 





Total Expenditure of Boards of Guardians on Vaccination. 





| 
Year ended March. 





| London Unions. Provincial Unions. Total. 
£. £. £. 
1905 33,908 241,920 275,828 
1906 32,713 227,582 260,295 
1907 31,200 Not yet ascer- — 
tained. 
Socialists’ Meetings in Council Schools. April to December, 1907, was as 
_Mr. GRAYSON (Yorkshire, W. R., follows — — 
Colne Valley): To ask the President of April a ; i 1 156. 
the Board of Education, whether he is May ; - ; 1412 
aware that the Willesden Education tons : ¥ : 1.428 
Committee, the London County Csuncil July ; : : 1329 
Education Committee, and other educa- Keatia ; : 1313 
tion committees forbid the use of rate- September 5 7 1290 
provided buildings to Socialists for the October : : 1.408 
purpose of Socialist Sunday Schools ; Novessber , ‘ 1.340 
j . 7 ar » Is * sre 2 * 
and, if so, whether he is prepared to Tissesahur : i 1.277 


take steps to amend the Code upon 
which this restriction is based. 


(Answered hy Mr. McKenna.) The 
Code contains no regulations as to the 
letting of council school buildings outside 
school hours, and the Board of Education 
have no jurisdication either to authorise 
or to prohibit the restriction referred to. 


The average price estimated in the 
Budget for 1907-8 was Rs. 1,250. 


Sm H. COTTON: To ask the 
Secretary of State for India, if he can 
state the amount of Indian opium revenue 
realised during the first nine months of 
the current financial year, 1907-8, and 
the amount estimated for the whole year 


in the Budget. 


Ovium Sales. 


Sr H. COTTON: To ask the| 
Secretary of State for India, if he can | 
State the average price per chest realised | 
at the opium sales in Calcutta month by | 
month from April to December, 1907, in- | 
clusive ; and what was the estimate of the | 
average price per chest in the Budget of | 
the current year. | 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
The average price per chest realised at the 


monthly opium sales in Calcutta from | the 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
The gross amount of Indian opium 
revenue realised during the first eight 
months of the current financial year 
1907-8 was £3,580,467, and the amount 
estimated for the whole year in the 
Budget was £4,851,100. Figures for 
nine months are not yet available: 


Appointment of Colonel Giles to position 
of Principal Medical Officer, London 
Division Territorial Army. 

Mr. CROOKS (Woolwich): To ask 

Secretary of State for War 
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whether it is proposed to appoint, 
Surgeon Lieutenant Colonel (Hon. Sur- | 
geon Colonel) P. B. Giles, one of | 
the medical officers of the First Here- | 
fordshire Rifle Volunteers, to the office | 
of principal medical officer of one of the | 
London divisions of the Territorial Army, 
who does not reside in London ; and, if | 
any question of seniority of commission is 
concerned in the appointment, whether 
such a principle of selection has been 
adopted in connection with similar 
appointments to other divisions of the 
Territorial Army. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
It is proposed to appoint this officer as 
stated in the Question. He is Com- 
mandant of the Volunteer Ambulance 
School * London, an institution which 
has been most successful in training a 
large proportion of the Volunteer 
medical officers. He resides near Lon- 
don. Seniority was not the determining 
factor in selecting officers for the appoint- 
ments mentioned in the Question; but | 
those officers best fitted to carry out the 
work were chosen, seniority being given 
its due weight. 


{COMMONS} 


Questions. 


state under what regulation sergeants of 
the permanent staff have a mess in a 
provincial town other than regimental 
quarters ; and can civilians become hono- 
rary members. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The regulations do not contemplate the 
establishment of a sergeants’ mess at a 
place away from the regimental head- 
quarters, nor do they provide for civilians 
being made honorary members. If the 
honourable Member will specify any case 
in which the regulations have been 
infringed, inquiry will be made. 


Strength of the Royal Horse and 
Field Artillery. 


Mr. PIKE PEASE (Darlington) : To 
ask the Secretary of State for War, what 
was the number of officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men of the Royal 
Horse and Field Artillery serving with 
the colours, on the Ist October, 1905, 
and Ist February, 1908, respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 


| The figures for the lst October, 1905, and 


Sergeants’ Messes in Provincial Towns. 
Mr. SLOAN (Belfast, S.): To ask 
the Secretary of State for War, if he can 


Ist January, 1908, are as follows (figures 
for Ist February, 1908, not yet being 
available)— 








Date. Officers. | fy arrant 
Ist October, 1905 - 1,126 61 
Ist January, 1908 - 1,083 61 


‘Rank and 


Sergeants. T A ae Total. 
Sergeants. Trumpeters. pi), lotal 
1,873 407 27,083 | 30,550 


1,801 39] 27,379 | 30,715 
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Strength of the Brigade of Guards. | 
Mr. PIKE PEASE: To ask the| 
Secretary of State for War, what was | 
the number of officers, non-commissioned , 
officers, and men of the Brigade of Guards | 
serving with the colours on the Ist | 


October, 1905, and Ist October, 1907 


respectively. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The figures are as follows— 











Date. Officers. pom 'Sergeants./Drummers, —— Total. 
| a oe 
| | | 
lst October, 1905 -| 3805 18 |; 469 | 185 | 7,076 8,053 
| | | 
| | 
1st October, 1907 -| 284 16 439 | 162 6,610 7,511 
| | 
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ELECTIONS AND REGISTRATION 
(LONDON) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


*Mr. DICKINSON (St. Pancras, N.) 
in moving the Second Reading of the 
Hlections and Registration 
Bill, said he would like, first of all, to 
explain the reason of the extremely 
short time given to the House in which 
to consider the provisions of the Bill 
previous to its coming on for discussion. 
A fortnight ago he had no idea at all 
that he would be called upon to move 
this Bill on that particular day, and in 
the ordinary course of procedure, he least 
of all expected that by the fortune of the 
ballot its introduction would be so early. 
However, the fortunes of the ballot had 
given him the opportunity of which he 
hed availed himself, althouzh he would 
ave wished that the House could have 
had more time to consider the me isure. 
But he had done all he could to put hon. 
Members in possession of the Bill, and 
by the courtesy of the officers of the 
House, arrangements were made by 
which the Bill was placed in the hands 
of Members twenty-four hours earlier 
than it would have arrived in the or- 
dinary course. No one recognised more 
thon he did that any Bill of this kinJ, 
dealing with registration reform must 
raise sO many complicated issues, that it 
was quite impossible for anyone to 
think that, however carefully prepared, 
it was not open to amendment and 
legitimate criticism. So far es the 
Members representing London were 
concerned, they were only too anxious 


that the fullest consideration should 
be given to what was suggested 
by the measure, and _ certainly 
they would not hesitate to con- 
sider any proposal from any quarter 
of the House for the amendment 


of its provisions. It was perhaps neces- 
sary in the circumstances that he should 
give more time than he had intended to 
an explanation of the leading features of 
the Bill. The object of the measure was 


{ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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He did not believe that there was any 
Member of the House who did not 
desire that every facility should be given 
to people, who were otherwise pro- 
perly qualified and entitled to vote, to 


be put on the register and so enabled 


(London) | 


to record their voice in connection with 
the affairs of the nation. If that 
principle were granted, he could not 
but think that many hon. Mem- 


bers opposite would give the Bill their 


to enible the electors of London, who | 


had the proper qualifications laid down 


by Parliament, to be put upon the | 


lists and to record their votes, and 
he could 
proposition was one that would command 


the assent of both sides of the House. 


-be able to prove to the House 


support. With several of them he had 
worked for years—in opposite political 


camps it was true, but with the 
same object in view, namely, the 
benefit of the people of London. 


He hoped, therefore, that they would 
co-operate with him in the discussion 
of the details of the Bill. He did not 
wish to anticipate objections need- 
lessly, but there was one main ob- 
jection to the measure to which he felt 
bound to refer, namely, that it was not 
right to deal with one particular area 
separately from that of the whole 
country. That he admitted at once was 
a valid objection, since it was un- 
doubtedly expedient that the election of 
the Parliament of this country should 
.S far as possible be effected on 
a uniform system. But even if it could 
not be shown that there were reasons 
why London should have special treat- 
ment—though he thought thet he would 
that 
there were such reasons—still, if there 
were amendments of local machinery 
which would enable a better record of 
the wishes of the people to be obtained. 
then, he submitted, there was no reason 
why they should not make some such 
alteration in a_ place like London. 
even if it did not apply to the 
rest of the country. But he thought 
that he would be able to con 
vince the House that on this subject 
London held a very peculiar position, 
and was really entitled to special 
treatment. There was one very re- 
markable fact in the case of the Metro- 
polis, and it was that the number of 
voters on the lists in proportion to the 
entire population was far smaller than in 
the rest of the country. In London the 


‘number of electors per 1,000 of male 


not help thinking that this | 


adults of the population, was 539, 


| whereas the proportion in the country 


at the same period was 671, a difference 
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of 132. Calculating this out, he found 
that if the number of electors per 1,000 
male adults were the same as in the 
country, the result would be that there 
would be an addition of 168,000 persons 
to the London electorate. This was an 
extraordinary figure, «nd he did not 
want to place his argument upon it too 
high, because there were many reasons 
that might bring about this result. The 
social habits of the people, the con- 
stant coming in and out of London, and 
the migratory life of many Londoners, 
all rendered it inevitable that there 
should be a smaller proportion of electors 
on the lists than in other parts of the 
country, where residence was generally 
more peranent. At the same time 
he thought he was justified in say- 
ing that in London there were 
scores of thousands of persons whose 
names ought to be recorded on the list 
of electors, but who were kept off the 
registers by reason of some technical detail 
or difficulty, such as those which it was 
the object of this Bill to remove, and he 
asked the House to conside * whether some 
legislation could not be passed to rectify 
this anomaly. Apart from the social 
habits of the people of London, there 
were two main facts which accounted 
for a considerable proportion of the 
difference to which he had _ referred. 
First of all, there was the fact that 
Londoners when changing th<ir residence 


in London often moved from one Farlia- | 


mentary borough to another; and, 
secondly, there was the fact that the 
system of registration was not suffi- 
ciently efficacious to get the names 


{COMMONS} 


of all electors on to the register who | 
| immediate succession in the same borough. 


were otherwise entitled to be placed 
on it. From what he had heard from 
registration agents and others, he claimed 


that he was within the mark when he | 


said that, in every twelve months, at 
least 20 per cent. of the electors changed 
their abode. He was purposely putting 
the figures low. Many of those who 
moved from one place to another thereby 
lost their right to vote. The House 
would readily understand why this was. 
When the voter moved from one borough 
in London to another he lost the vote for 
the borough he had left and a year, and 
sometimes two years, elapsed before he 
got aivotefor the borough to which he 
had moved. He wished to make it clear 


Mr. Dickinson. 
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that this Bill dealt with Parliamentary 
boroughs, and not municipal boroughs. 
In London there were twenty-eight Par- 
liamentary boroughs and twenty-nine 
municipal or metropolitan boroughs, 
including the city. It happened that 
the number of metropolitan boroughs was 
nearly approximate to the number of 
Parliamentary boroughs, but they did 
not coincide. For instance, the Parlia- 
mentary borough of the Tower Ha i lets 
| included two municipal boroughs, whereas 
|the Westminster municipal borough 
| included three Parliamentary boroughs. 
| Although in some cases the areas were 
| fairly approximate, still, as a matter of 
'fact, there was not one single metro- 
| politan borough that was exactly «oter- 
/minous with the Parliamentary boroug). 
| The consequence of that was that they 
had two distinct registers of electors, and 
|the difficulties arising from that were 
very great. It was impossible to. state 
the number of voters affected in this 
manner. In his own constituency 
|last vear, 330 removals were actually 
‘traced to other Parliamentary boroughs 
| in London, and if that figure was applied 
'to London asa whole there must be at 
least 25,000 or 30,000 persons who lost 
their votes simply by reason of the 
| fact that they moved from one hous 
‘to another. The number was probably 
|much greater, but he was anxious not 





‘to put the case too high. This 
‘did not hold good elsewhere. Ever 


‘since the Reform Act of 1832 it was laid 
| down that it was not necessary to occupy 
'the same premises in a borough during 
the whole twelve months, but it would be 
sufficient to occupy different premises in 


and in almost every town in the Kingdom 
a person could move freely from one 
house to another, and vet retain his 
‘right to vote. In this respect London 
/ ought to be placed in the same position 
other cities, and he asked those 
who were opposing the Bill whether 
'they really had considered that in 
‘so doing they were refusing to 
| Londoners a right which Parliament 
| had given to everybody else. These 
facts justified him in asking the House 
to give special consideration to London, 
because it occupied this special position. 
The Bill proposed a very simple 
remedy. It proposed to make London, 


; as 
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not twenty-eight Parliamentary boroughs , 
but one Parliamentary borough and that 
would bring about the alteration of 
the law as regarded successive occupation 
which he had advocated. It would also 
have some other important results, one 
being that it would affect the position of 
the plural voter. In London, the plural 
voter flourished like a green bay tree. Not 
only was the climate eminently suitable, 
but the ground was laid out expressly for 
him, and there was no difficulty on the 
part of a man who had a business that 
extended all over London in having 
and exercising twenty-eight votes. He 
shrewdly suspected that one of the 
reasons for the Amendment of the hon. 
3aronet the Member for the: City of 
London, was that he realised that his 
constituency would be affected by this 
alteration in the law. He believed that 
no fewer than 12,000 of the electors 
who so wisely returned the hon. Baronet 
to Parliament had duplicate votes some- 
where else. In London, it wes found, not 
long ago, in going through the register that 
there were no fewer than 60,000 electors 
who had duplicate votes somewhere or 
another, and, of these, 36,000 had dupli- 


cate qualifications within London, 
This condition of affairs did not 
hold good in any other city. Ever 
since 1878 it had been abolished in 


other towns, and it had now been made 
the duty of the revising barrister, where 
he found that a person had more than 
one qualification in any borough, to 
put him down for one qualification, and 
to remove his name from the Parlia- 
mentary Register in respect of all the 
other qualifications. So far as Parlia- 
mentary representation went he had only 
the right to his one vote. Inthe same way 
he asked why not do the same for London. 
There were other results that flowed from 
this change, but they were matters for 
discussion in Committee. There were, 
however, a few leading points that he 
hoped he might present to hon. Members. 
One result of making London one borough 
was that there must be one returning 
officer, and the Bill proposed the Clerk to 
the London County Council, though he 
was open to consider other suggestions. At 
present there were two officials concerned 
with elections in London, the sheriff 
of the City in the City of London and 
the sheriff of the county in the county of 
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London. The latter appointed the re- 
turning officersfor Parliamentary elections 
outside the City and in doing so it had 
been his practice to select persons who 
were not particularly connected with the 
local administration of London. In six 
instances he had appointed as returning 
officers town clerks of Metropolitan 
boroughs, andin twenty-one instances he 
had selected other persons. The result 
of this, in his opinion, was not good 
and certainly not cheap. The London 
County Council elections were conducted 
on almost exactly the saime lines 
as Parliamentary elections. The only 
difference as far as he knew was that 
whereas there were some _ 600,000 
electors for Parliament, there were 
800,000 for the county council. The 
system that had been adopted for 
the county council elections had been 
that the Clerk of the Council, whose 
jurisdiction ran all over London, in- 
cluding the City, was the returning 
officer, and he had made use of the services 
of the town clerks in the various Metro- 
politan boroughs with very good and 
cheap results. He found that the cost 
of the Cornty Council elections was 
nearly 25 per cent. less than the cost of 
the Parliamentary elections. It wasclear 
then that the system under which the 
present returning officers carried on their 
elections wes unnecessarily expensive. 
The Bill had a provision which would alter 
the law in London as regarded the hours of 
polling. That. he had no doubt, would 
provoke the criticism that the hours 
ought not to vary as between London 
and the rest of the country. But London 
suffered in a very special manner through 
the early closing of the poll. London 
differed from other urban constituencies 
by the long distances that people had to 
go to their work. It also differed very 


largely in the late hours that they 
worked. He did not know whether 
people realised the long time that 


Londoners were away from their homes. 
Thousands of working men for five days 
in the week were not near their homes 
between eight in the morning and eight 
in the evening and these people were 
debarred from exercising their voice in 
the affairs of the nation because the poll 
was fixed from eight to eight. An experi- 
ment had been tried under the regulations 
of the Local Government Board in relation 
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to the guardians election . 


{COMMONS} 


The time | constituency last year on a_ register 
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had been extended to ten o’clock, and | containing 9,000 names no less than 


with very good results. In 
Green it was found that 36 per cent. 
of the voters voted after eight ©’clock 
at night, and he held that the same 
thing would happen with regard to Parlia- 
mentary elections, so that by extending 
the hours they would bring a great many 
more people to the poll. It was 
not merely that voters preferred to go 
late. Londoners were very late people. 
They only had their leisure «t night. 
London was really a city of the ni-ht, 
and he asked that the circumstances 
of London should be borne in mind 
in deciding this question. He would add 
that the opinion of Londoners generally 
was in favour of the change. When the 
views of the Metropolitan borough 
councils were asked for upon this subject, 
nineteen of them approved, six dis- 
approved, and six took no action. There- 
fore he considered that he was justified 
in saving that there was a_ general 
desire to have this extension granted 
in regard to polling hours. His last 
point was with regard to registration. 


He thought that a very large pro- 
portion of the discrepancy between 
London aid the rest of the country 


to which he had already alluded was due 
to the inefficient system of registration. 
In view of the peculiar circumstances of 
municipal government in London, if it 
could be proved that a rather different 
system of registration in London would 
bring about the result they all desired, 


viz., a fuller representation of qualified , 


electors, he contended that the House was 
entitled to differentiate London from the 
rest of the country. This part of 
the subject was so complex that he 
appealed to the House to allow it to be 
discussed in Committee. Time did not 
permit him to attempt to make it clear 
to-day, and he felt sure that ali hon. 
Members would understand that a subject 
involving the consideration of many 
Statutes ought to be discussed in Com- 
mitee upstairs. He might say, however, 
that the main principle underlying the 
registration clauses was so to improve 
the system of registration that the 
officers concerned might be able to 
bring about better results. 
system in London brought about 
very bad results indeed. In his own 


Mr. Dickinson. 


Bethnal | 


The present | 


3,000 corrections had to be made. He 
| did not think that state of things held 
good in other parts of the country. The 
| present system was that the town clerk 
issued a notice to the landlord and asked 
‘him to make a return as to the people 
| living in his house. The landlord often 
confused it with the Census and conse- 
quently sent a list of all kinds of people, 
and they were put right on to the 
register. The register in his own con- 
stituency contained the names of children 
of fourteen years of age, of domestic 
servants, and even of working men 
employed by the owner of the house, 
and this kind of thing occurred because 
the owner of the house did not under- 
stand registration law, and was not in a 
position to make proper returns. If 
they wanted to get a correct register 
they couid only do it by a_ house 
to house canvass. The Leader of the 
Opposition in the year 1899 tried to 
remedy this state of affairs, and he 
did so to a certain extent. Instead of 
making the overseers responsible, as 
elsewhere, for the lists he put the town 
clerks in that position, and this created 
a better system than that which 
existed previously. But the town 


clerk was not really given the power 
he ought to have, and the object of this 
clause was to give town clerks in Metro- 


politan boroughs much greater 
and place upon them a much more serious 


powe?s 


responsibility. He trusted the House 
would pass the Second Reading of this 


Bill, and so aliow the subject to be dis- 
cussed in Committee. It might be said 
that England wanted this measure as well 
as London, and that, therefore, London 
ought to wait until the subject was dealt 
with for the entire country. He would, 
however, ask hon. Members to allow 
London Members to set their own 
house in order. This was only one of the 
items of reform required in connection 
with London government. The London 
Members might have brought forward a 
larger scheme, but they had recognised 
fully the limitations upon Bills promoted 
by private Members. That was the 
reason they submitted this small 
measure. It was a*small thing, but 1t 
| was their own, and he hoped the House 
iwould enable those who represented 
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London constituencies to show that they { this particular case this clause was part 
were both willing and ableto do something of the Bill before the House, and the 
for the great city which they served. _ ordinary procedure had not been followed. 
| He submitted that if the Question before 
Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) the House was: ‘That this Bill be now 
said that by Clause 5 it was proposed | tead a second time,” that would involve 
to provide: “That the revising bar- | putting the Question: “ That this clause 
rister should be appointed by the Lord | be read a second time,” and that could 
Chief Justice of England.” The same | not be done without a recommendation 
clause also gave power to His Majesty’s of the Crown or the usual step taken 
Government in Council to make pro-|in Committee of the whole House. He 
vision with regard to the number of submitted that Clause 5 did create a new 
revising barristers. At the present time Charge upon the taxpayers of the country, 
there were no revising barristers for the @nd as that clause was an integral part 
Parliamentary Borough of London be- | of this Bill no Question which involved 
cause there was no such Parliamentary the adoption of that clause could be put. 
borough, so these would all have to be 
new officials. The actual number of Mr. SPEAKER: If the main purpose 
revising barristers might be increased of this Bill was to throw a charge 
indefinitely, and from the other provisions upon the ratepayers it is quite clear 
of the Bill it was plain that the number that the Motion for the Second Read- 
would have to be increased considerably ing could not be made. I do not, 
to carry out this measure. What were however, think the character of 
the revising barristers going to be? He this Bill can be described as being a 
submitted that they were to be officials money Bill. The charge, if there is any 
with existing statutory rights and powers, charge at all, is merely an incidental one, 
privileges and duties, because, otherwise and it very often happens that the 
they would have no means of carrying Second Readingis put when there is one 
out the duties thrown on them by this particular clause which creates a charge 
Bill. All the existing statutes must whichis really only incidental to the main 
ipply to these barristers; otherwise purpose of the Bill. In a case of that 
they could not possibly revise the list. sort in Committee when the clause is 
Provision with respect to the pay- reached the Chairman will not put the 
ment of these barristers would have to Question until a Resolution is before 
be made. Under Section 9 of the County him, which has to be adopted by this 
Electors Act of 1888 it was provided House, accepting the charge. The noble 
that each revising barrister should receive Lord suggests that Clause 5 imposes a 
£250 a vear. half of which was to come charge, but I do not think it does and I 
from the Treasury, and that would be a do not read the words of Clause 5 as 
charge upon the taxpayers ofthe country. imposing any charge. It says— 
He submitted that the effect of Clause 5 = «The revising barristers for the parlia- 
must be te throw a new charge upon mentary borough of London shall be appointed 
the taxpayers of the country, and the | by the Lord Chief Justice of England. 
rule in regard to such a financial pro- em Beapenty, oF ie ee ee aye 
: | regulations with respect to the number of 
posal was well known. That rule was | revising barristers to be appointed and the 
that a new charge could not be proposed | divisions of the borough for which they shall 
without the recommendation of the | be appointed.” 
Crown, and it had to originate in a Com-| There is no charge imposed there, but 
mittee of this House. Therefore if this| the noble Lord, I suppose, argues that 
was a money Bill it could not be pro-| incidentally there must be a charge, 
ceeded with at all. If there was a clause | because no barrister would act without 
in a Bill which increased the charge | receiving remuneration. If there is no 
on the taxpayers, the common practice | charge imposed, this clause cannot im- 
was to leave out that clause and have | pose any charge, and if there is no means 
it presented to the House later on| by any other process—by any former 
upon the recommendation of the Crown, | Acts—to provide remuneration for the 
in order that the usual constitutional | barristers, then this clause would be 
safeguards might be carried out. In| inoperative. If there is any other means 
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for providing the amount of remunera- 
tion which they will deserve, and which 
they will earn, it is not necessary to 
insert it in this Bill. I would not like 
to say whether there is or is not outside 
this Bill any means by which the revising 
barristers appointed under the Bill can 
receive remuneration, but under the 
circumstances I see no objection to the 
Bill proceeding. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) formally seconded the Second 
Reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Mr. Dickinson.) 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) 
moved an Amendment asking the House 
to decline to proceed with a Bill which 
turned a county into a borough, altered 
the franchise, the electoral boundaries, 
and the hours of polling in one part of 
the country without regard to the rest 
of the United Kingdom, and which did 
not deal with the question of redis- 
tribution. So far as he could gather 
from Mr. Speaker’s ruling Clause 5 would 
be inoperative. He thought he would 
be able to show to the House that in all 
probability a great part of the Bill would 
be inoperative. [An Hon. Memper: 
Why are you afraid of it?] The hon. 
Member was mistaken ; the hon. Gentle- 
men who were introducing the Bill were 


afraid. They had seen the writing on the 
wall. They had noticed the results of 


the elections at Mid Devon and Hereford, 
and now they were going to gerrymander 
London, so as to ensure the greater 
probability of the return of Members 
to their own side of the House. The 
Second Reading had been moved in an 
extremely moderate speech. Anyone 


listening to that speech would have_ 
thought that this was a small Bill to 


give a little advantage to registration 
agents, town clerks, or borough council 
clerks, in that they would not have so 
much trouble in putting electors on the 
register, and that generally nothing 
serious would happen, as all desired that 
those who had a right to vote should be 
on{the register. In opening his speech, 
it was true, the hon. Member gave an 


explanation as to the shortness of the. 


Mr. J. W. Lowther. 


{COMMONS} 
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time which hon. Members had had to 
examine the Bill; he attributed that to 
the fortunes of the ballot box. If the 
system of registration proposed by the 
Bill was good for London, it was good 
for the whole of the country. If that 
was so, there could be no object in in- 
troducing a piecemeal system for part of 
the United Kingdom. As to the explana- 
tion that it was owing to the fortunes of 
the ballot box that the hon. Member 
was placed to-day in the position of having 
to move the Second Reading, he would 
point out that the Bill was No. 13. How 
was it that the hon. Member had taken 
the first place on the first Friday available 
for private Members’ Bills? The hon. 
Member, no doubt, was an extremely 
far-seeing man, but he was not gifted 
with the power of prophecy. When the 
Bill was put down for tois Friday, how did 
he know that the debate on the Address 
would be closured by the Government 
last night ? He would like to ask the 
hon. Member what took place when a 
deputation of London Liberal Members 
waited on the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer. Was it arranged between the 
London Liberal Members and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that the right 


hon. Gentleman should move the closure 
at half-past eleven last night’ That 
was a most unusual thing to do when the 
Address had only been discussed seven 
days. That seemed to him to be one 
of the reasons why the hon. Member was 
so fortunate. He would suggest that his 
right hon. friend the Member for Wimble- 
don, if he took part in the debate, should 
ask the Government whether they 
intended to take up this Bill and make it 
theirown. It would not be the first time 
that such a thing had been done, and 
after what happened last night he was not 
at all sure that it was not going to be 
done again. 


PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
BOARD (Mr. Jonny 
did the same 


Bills last 


*THE 
GOVERNMENT 
Burns, Battersea): I 
thing with hon. Members’ 
year and the year before. 


Str F. BANBURY said that that was 
his point. The Government had taken ad- 
vantage of the forms of the House which 
enabled private Members to bring for- 
ward Bills on Fridays in order to take 
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over the Bills and so avoid the diffi- 
culties of procedure which might other- 
wise have occurred. [An Hon. MEMBER: 
Why not?] It was evident why 
not. A Government Bill would not be 
brought in on Friday when a great 
many Members were out of town or 
absent for other reasons; it 


day when the House was full. It was 
evident to anybody who had been any 
length of time in the House that this 
method of procedure was of great ad- 
vantage to the Government, but whether 
it was of equal advantage to the country 
was quite another matter. They were 
told that this Bill would only make a 
slight alteration, but as a matter of 
fact it was @ disfranchising Bill. [A 
LisERAL MemBer: Hear, hear!] That 
was cheered by the hon. Member 
opposite. The sole object of the Liberal 
Party for vears in dealing with the 
franchise had been to extend it, but it 
appeared from that cheer there was 
one Member of the Party who wished 
to take away the franchise from people 
who now had it. The number of electors 
entitled to exercise the Parliamentary 
franchise in London was 686,000. The 
hon. Member opposite said that there 
were 60,000 voters in London who had 
plural qualifications. If that was so, 
why should they be disfranchised ? If 
these electors did not vote against the 


hon. Members and his friends, the 
House would not have heard of this 
Bill to-day. The hon. Member said 


it was quite wrong that voters should 
have plural qualifications. Why was 
a man able to vote twice? It was 
because he was a hard-working, thrifty, 
and industrious person. Having a place 
of business in one place, he was able 
to live in another part of London. 
These men were the very ¢lite of London 
or of the country ; they were the people 
one ought to encourage. If they hap- 
pened to be Tories, it only showed that 
they regarded Tory principles as right. 
There was no question of redistribution 
in this Bill. Unless he was very 
much mistiken, the number of electors in 
St. George’s-in-the-East was 3,800 and 
in Wandsworth 38,000. Did _ the 
President of the Local Government Board 
say that there was no inequality in giving 
a Member to 3,800 in the one case’ and 





would } 
have been brought in on a Government | 
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only one to 38,000 in the other? Talk 
about plural voting! When they came 
to consider the difference between 3,800 
and 38,000 there was plural voting with a 
vengeance. A curious side-light was 
thrown on this question by the debate 
on the Franchise Act of 1885. In 
November, 1884, the late Sir Stafford 
Northcote quoted a statement by Mr. 
Labouchere—and nobody would deny 
that Mr. Labouchere was an ardent 
Liberal—he thought that was the proper 
way to describe him—as saying that 
irrespective of Party tactics it was 
unquestionable that the reduction of the 
franchise and redistribution should? go 
together. Party tactics, and * Party 
tactics only, were at the bottom of this 
Bill. The Bill had been brought in at 
forty-eight hours notice—far too short 
notice for a Bill affecting 686,000 electors. 
Moreover, it was brought in by a private 
Member. The President of the Local 
Government Board was a London 
Member and had had great experience in 
all these questions, and he asked the hon. 
Gentleman if a Bill dealing with the 
franchise had not always been introduced 
by the Government of the day after 
mature consideration and deliberation ? 
Besides, everybody should be allowed 
time to form their own opinion on the 
provisions of the Bill. But here they 
were confronted, on forty-eight hours 
notice, with a Bill brought in by a privete 
Member—very distinguished, no doubt— 
and he contended that such a procedure 
was absolutely wrong. The number of 
voters affected by the Bill ought also to 
be remembered. These were not all rich 
men and property owners who were 
regarded as the very worst description of 
voters by hon. Members opposite. A 
tradesman who did not live over his 
shop would be disfranchised by the 
Bill. He was informed that it was 
not uncommon for three or four skilled 
artisans to combine and take afworkshop 
in the City of London. Each of the 
partners now had a vote for the warehouse 
and also one for the house if he lived, say, 
in Wandsworth or Peckham; but if he 
lived at Hendon he would not be dis- 
franchised. Was it possible that a Bill 
containing such a ridiculous proposition 
as that could be passed even by this 
House of Commons? Fortunately 
the Bill dealing with another place 
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was still in the minds of the Govern- 
ment, and he thought it would be in 
the minds of the Government for a 
considerable length of time. There 
was still another House of Parliament 
which would have to be considered by 
the promoters of this Bill, and they would 
have something to say upon it. It was 
asked why should London: be treated 
differently from other towns. First of 
all, because London was a county and not 
a borough; and why should a county 
be converted into a borough merely to 
suit the hon. Member? With regard 
to other towns, he wouid point out 
that in 1885 the Radical Government 
settled all that question. They picked 
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| 
| 


| not identical. 


(London) Bill. 1248 
was an aggregation of a variety of 
boroughs and cities. These, owing to 
certain circumstances, had grown in size 
until they had become this enormous 
London. But the interests in them were 
Hackney had not the same 


interests as Wandsworth; certainly the 


that 
These 


interests were not identical; and 
was why this Bill was a wrong Bill. 


| different boroughs and cities were not 


out—he was only dealing with England— | 


certain towns and made them 
boroughs and divided them into divi- 
sions, Ail these questions about moving 
and registration were oniy applicable to 
boroughs which were divided into Par- 
liamentary divisions. The distinction 
did not apply to the counties. Thirteen 
of these provincial towns were constituted 
by the Radical Government of the day 
into Parliamentary Taking 
them all together they had a population 
of 4,273,624 and they returned fifty- 
five members. Their population varied 
from 128,000 to upwards of 500,000. 
Birmingham had a_ population — of 
522,204 and returned seven Members. 
Liverpool had a population of 626,634 and 
returned nine Members. Did anybody 
mean to tell him that there was any 
resembiance between places like Sal- 
ford with a population of 220,957 and 
London with its population of 4,543,436 ? 
Islington alone had a_ population of 
335,000. Realiy he was ashamed that 
an hon. Member who said he was a 
London man and was a member of the 
London County Council, should compare 
such towns with London and say 


boroughs. 


that London ought to be treated in 
the same way! Manchester had a 
population of 475,356 and _ returned 


six Members; Salford had three Mem- 
bers with a population of 220,957, but 
there was nothing to prevent a man from 
voting in Salford and also in Manchester. 
He thought he 
contention of the hon. Gentleman in 
his comparison between London and 
various provincial towns and cities, 
Moreover, London was not one city. 


Sir F. Banbury. 


into | 


animated with the same political feeling 
and their local circumstances were in no 
way alike. He did not intend to deal 
with the Bill clause by clause ; but it was 
a very extraordinary thing that all the 
machinery of the Bill was to be settled 
by an Order in Council, which would 
be the work of the Executive Govern- 
ment. Why was that? When they were 
dealing with extremely important ques- 
tions affecting 680,000 electors, 
should know what was going to be done ? 
The hon. Gentleman said that that 
matter could be discussed in the quiet 


who 


| of the Committee upstairs, but he would 


had demolished the | 


It 


remind the hon. Gentleman that there 
were no reporters present upstairs, which 
reminded him ofa passage in the election 
address of the Prime Minister, to the effect 
that the late Government had curtailed 
the freedom of discussion in the House of 
Commons, by closuring the Address at 
half-past eleven o'clock on a very early 
dav to allow a Bill to be brought in, thus 
impairing its authority and reducing the 
Legislature as far as they could to a 
machine for registering the decrees of 
the Executive. He wondered whether 
the President of the Board of Education 
read that and founded his action upon it 
in view of the second order on the Paper ; 
he would think that that had very likely 
taken place. Now, the Government 
were going to crown that achievement 
by providing in this Bill, that by an Order 
in Council they were to register a decree 
as to how all the machinery of the 
measure was to be framed. They had last 
night a speech by an hon. Gentleman 
opposite who wanted to create a new 
Department ; why not create another new 
Department—a Star Chamber—.and make 
the President of the Board of Education 
the President of that and refer everything 
to it. It would save a great deal of 
time and nobody would know anything 
about it until the decree was published, 
and then they would have to submit 
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This was called Radical freedom. What 
was it that was to be referred to an Order 
in Council? Supposing one of the 
misguided people dealt with by the Bill 
had a vote in the City of London and 
another in Wandsworth, was the Order in 
Council to settle which vote that person 
was to be allowed to exercise? When the 
First Commissioner of Works brought 
in his Plural Voting Bill--and here he 
might say that that was a Bill brought 
in by a Member of the Government— 
he wished to enact that any plural voter 
who voted in more than one place should 
be punished by two years hard labour. 
The force of opinion in the House and 


in the country was so great that the | 
that | 


hon. Member had to withdraw 
provision. Did the hon. Member who 
brought in this Bill intend that the 
Order in Council should provide that a 
man who had votes in the City of London 
and in Wandsworth, and knowing nothing 
of the Order in Council voted in both 
places, was to have two years hard 
labour? If not, why not, and how did 
they know what was going to be provided 
under the Order in Council ? 
he was very much mistaken 
generally the habit to put in a Bill that 
an Order in Council should lie upon the 
Table of the House for fourteen days, 
but even that provision was not put into 
this Bill. For himself, he did not attach 
very great importance to that provision, 
because, owing to the rules of the House, 
it was exceedingly difficult to find an 
opportunity of discussing these Orders, or 
to know when these Orders in Council had 
been brought in and laid onthe Table. All 
he wished to point out, however, was 
that the hon. Member had not provided 
that safeguard. Everything was to be 
left to the Order in Council or to the 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
It appeared that the Clerk to the County 
Council was to be the person who was 
to prepare for the different parts of 
London alist of the different people, and 
he believed that there were some 3,000 
lists and some 60,000 people with plural 
votes. It was very hard on the Clerk to 
the London County Council to have 
to examine all these papers. When 
he saw ‘ William Smith, Peckham 
Rye,” and “ William Smith, Acacia 
Avenue, Wandsworth,” how was he 
to know whether those two names 


Unless | 


it was | 


(London) Bill. 


represented more than one person? 
All Radical measures involved the 
spending of money, as this would do 
and yet they were the Party who came 
in pledged to economy. Every Bill 
| they brought in added to the cost of the 
nation, increased the burden on the 
ratepayers. The Clerk to the County 
Council was to provide the money to do 
this work out of the rates, and that was 
very nice for the ratepayers. In order 
that a ratepayer in different boroughs, 
if he had a vote in each of them, should 
not exercise it detrimentally to the 
county council, it was to be taken away 
| from him in all save one. How could a 
man’s name be “starred” under these 
circumstances ? It seemed to him im- 
| possible that such a thing could be done, 
and if it was possible how was notice to 
| be given toa man that he was “ starred ?” 
[An Hon. Memper: It is done 
already.]| That was so to a certain 
extent, but it was done in a very different 
| case, and only in one borough. He had 
| had the honour of sitting for the Peckham 
| Division of Camberwell for thirteen and 
a half years, and Camberwell was a case 
'in point. Camberwell was one borough 
| divided into three Parliamentary di- 
| visions, and a person who had a qualifi- 
| cation in Dulwich and Peckham could 
| only vote in one place, and was generally 
“starred” by the revising barrister 
| if the voter did not attend and say he 
| wished to vote in one particular place. 
What was the result of that, and what 
might occur under this Bill? Very 
seldom did people who had two quali- 
fications attend at the court and say in 
which place they wished to vote, and 
many of them did not find it out, until 
the day of election. Then they came to 
him and said: “I am ‘starred’ in 
Dulwich, I wish I had known before, 
and I would have been ‘starred’ in 
Peckham.” Dulwich was a safe Con- 
servative seat, whereas Peckham was 
a doubtful one. But all this was to be 
settled by the Clerk to the London 
County Council, who was to say whether 
a voter was to vote in the City of London, 
where his vote was not wanted, or in 
Peckham, where his vote was wanted. 
What about gerrymandering ? This was 
what caused him to state that this Bill was 
to gerrymander the voting of London 
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in the interest of one Party. Under 
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the Bill the hours of polling, in London 
of all places, were to be altered. Why 
did he say in London of all places? 
Because there was not a single voter who 
had not a polling booth within a mile 
of where he resided, and in the country 
a voter often resided six or seven miles 
from one. If the extension of the hours 
was necessary in London, it was ten 
times more necessary in the country. 
There were, moreover, no electric trams 
in the country, and the voter had often 
to walk an hour or an hour and a half 
to the poll. In these circumstances 
it was idie to say that there was a demand 
in London for an extension of hours 
which did not exist in the country as weil. 
Of course some voters would vote after 
eight o'clock, but as the House knew, 
there were always a number of people 
who were late for everything. If the 
promoters carried this Bill there would be 
a certain number of people who would 
arrive at five minutes past ten o'clock, 
and if they were going to alter the hours 
of polling so that nobody ever could be 
late, they would have to extend the 


period for a fortnight or three weeks, and | 


then they would notsucceed. He believed 
he was right in saying that the election 
of guardians was conducted on_ this 


principle, and the hours of polling were | 


lengthened, but between eight and ten 
in the evening the persons in the polling 
booth for most of the time consisted of 
two policemen, the presiding officer, and 
the clerk. The principle was ridiculous, 
and he did not see why they should 
change the hours in London if they did 
not change them in the country. 
did not say that the extension of the 
hours would lead to unpleasant tumults, 
but it was calculated to do that if it was 
calculated to do anything. Then there 
was the question of the alteration of the 
date of the registers coming into force. 
If this Bili became law and a_ general 
election took piace in November or 
December, in London the voters on the 
new register would vote, but in the 
country the voters on the old register 
would do so. Was it conceivable that it 
was proposed to deal in this kind of way 
with so important a matter as the 
franchise 2? Why in the country should 
a person be only able to vote on the new 
register when an election took place in 
January whereas in London a voter 


Sir F. Banbury. 
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could vote on the new register if an elec- 
tion took place in November? The whole 
thing was absolutely absurd and would 
not stand argument for one moment. 
Again, there was the question of bound- 
aries : under this Bill the Executive by an 
Order in Council and the President of 
the Star Chamber could enlarge the 
Parliamentary boroughs of London. His 
hon. friend who sat for Wandsworth had 
already 38,000 electors to represent, but 
the Bill provided that the Parliamentary 
area might be made coterminous with the 
administrative county of London. The 
administrative county of London was 
larger than the Parliamentary area of 
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He | 


London, but there was not power to 
increase the number of Members of 
Parliament although a number of voters 
were to be added to constituencies. Thus 
his hon. friend who represented most 
woithily 38,000 people would probably 
represent 50,000, and it was evident that 
it was thought that one Tory Member was 
quite good enough for 50,000 electors, 
in fact if could make it 60,000 
it would be a great deal better. The 
result would be that the numbers of 
| people returning Members of Parliament 
would be largely increased at the 
will of the Executive by an Order in 
Council. It seemed to him that that 
'was an extremely large order, instead 
of being as the hon. Member said a 
slight alteration in a place like London. 
| Ail he could say was that the hon. 
|Member’s view of the word “slight” 
was not his interpretation, and he 
ventured to say it would not be that 
of the majority of the electors of the 
country. The hon. Member a. short 
time ago was a distinguished member 
of the London County Council, but he 
believed, unfortunately for that body, 
he was no longer a member. Was he 
sure that that body approved of this 
Bill? Unless he was very much mis- 
taken, the London County Council 
viewed its scope with great apprehension. 
Owing to the short time the Bill had 
been before the country it had been 
impossible for the County Council 
to take a vote upon it, but in a very 
short time he believed they would 
see when the County Council dis- 
cussed the Bill and divided upon it, that 
they very much disapproved of the Bill. 
He earnestly entreated the House, if they 
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were desirous of altering the franchise, | It would have been just as easy, and he 
to let it be done by a well considered | thought the hon. Member would have had a 
and digested measure brought in by the | better prospect of passing it into law, 
Government of the day, and dealing | because there would have been the chance 
with the whole of the country, and | of the Government taking up the Bill. 
not to do it by such a Bill as this | It was on the ground of general principle 
brought in on a Friday. |that he opposed the Bill. He hoped 
| his hon. friend would not proceed with 
*Mr. RAPHAEL (Derbyshire, 8.) said | it, but would withdraw it, and bring in 
it was not very often that he found | one applying the principle to the whole 
himself in agreement with the hon. | country. 
Baronet who moved this Amendment, | 
and on this occasion he must dissociate 
himself from many of the arguments } ‘To leave out from the word ‘that,’ to the 
and statements of the hon. Gentie- bye of the Question, in order to add the words 
man. He could not accept the criticism | ‘ this House declines to proceed with a Bill 


+} | Gentl hia : | which turns a county into a borough, alters the 
ol 1@ hon. Gentleman on his col- franchise, the electoral boundaries, and the 
leagues, or admit that there was the j hours of polling in one part of the country 


shadow of foundation for the suggestion | Without regard to the rest of the United King- 
that there was any attempt in this Biil | cucntion of sodisuibetion’ ?—-180r yee 
at gerrymandering for political purposes. | Banbury.) 

He took a broader view of the Bill. He 

quite recognised the many absurdities] Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
and anomalies that existed in our | proposed to be left out stand part of the 
franchise laws at the present time, but | Question.” 

one of the arguments of the hon. | 

Gentleman had no terrors with him.| *Mr. WOOD (Glasgow, St. Rollox) 
The hon. Baronet said that people said the reasons of the hon. Member 
would be disfranchised by this Billi. He | who had just sat down for seconding the 
would not object to see people who | rejection of this Bill seemed to be some- 
had no right to vote disfranchised, but | what curious. His first was that he 
he would not like to see them dis-|did not think the Bill would pa s, and 
franchised in London alone whereas | therefore he assisted it to its death, 
under this Bill they would retain their and the second was that he thought 
votes in every other part of the country. | the principle of successive occupation 
The great objection he saw to the Biil| should be largely extended thro ghout 
was that it attempted to alter the law | the country. Surely that was no reason 
of the land, and apply that alteration | why the successive occupation which 
to only one-eighth of the constituencies | already existed in other large towns should 
of the country. He did not see why, if | not be extended to London. He would 
there was to be successive occupation | with all respect pass from the speech of his 
rom borough to borough, they should | hon. friend and deal with that of the hon. 
ot have successive occupation from | Gentleman the Member for the City of 
ne portion of a county to another or | London, some parts of which he enjoyed 
tomcounty to county. Hisconstituency | immensely. He would never forget the 
ras surrounded by portions of another | definition of the plural voter. In his 
ounty, and there was just as much | experience the plural voter was generally 
teedom of movement between the two | a person who was the “son of his father,” 
wunties as between the boroughs of , and was not a person who attained his 
london, and he was of opinion that if | position by work and the exercise of 
there was to be successive occupation | that quality of thrift of which the hon. 
tle principle should apply to the whole | Member spoke. The whole burden of the 
wuntry, and not to a part. He did | opposition of the hon. Member seemed to 
wtlike to go counter to his Party in this | rest on Committee points. Forexample, 
natter, but he believed the hon. Member | t:ke the question of Orders in «= ouncil. 
tho brought in the Bill would have | What were those Orders? What were 
leen well advised to have brought in a| they to affect? They were to affect the 
bill to apply to the whole of the country. | question of small fringes which had 
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already been dealt with for municipal pur- | 
poses by the late Government, and were | 
now to be dealt with for political purposes. | 
To talk of the Star Chamber with regard 
to such powers savoured of exaggeration. 
Two points were raised by the hon. | 
Baronet. He told the House that no 
one wanted to vote between eight and | 
ten at night; but in Bethnal Green it 
was found that one-third of all the votes 
polled at the guardians’ election were 
polled between those hours. In Glasgow 
the audience desired the termination 
of a political meeting at 9.45 p.m., but 
was willing to come early. In London 


in working class constituencies an 
audience could not be got together 


before 8.30, and there were thousands 
of working-men in London who could not 
possibly record their vote between the 
hours of eight in the morning and eight 
in the evening. That was true of some 
other centres of population, but it was 
not true of any one of them to the extent 
to which it was true of London. That was 
one case where it was fair to differentiate 
in the case of London. But the great 
objection of the hon. Member was its 
effect on the plural vote, and, resting 
upon that, he called this a disfranchising 
Bill. But the House would see that 
it was really an enfranchising Bill. It 
enfranchised about 50,000 people and 
did not deprive any person of a right to 
record his vote once, though it would 
deprive a person of the opportunity of 
recording a vote several times. To 
call it a disfranchising Bill was an abuse 
of terms. The objections taken by 
the mover and seconder of the Amend- 
ment would not stand examination for 
a moment. This Bill was to assimilate 
the practice of London with the practice 
in other large towns with regard to suc- 
cessive occupation. It was an attempt to 
give to London electors the same rights 
as were enjoyed by the electors of Man- 
chester. It was desiral le that the ques- 
tion of plural voting should be dealt 
with by a general measure, but that was 
no sufficient objection to the limited pro- 
posal of this Bill. Surely hon. Members 
would not oppose successive occupation. 
It was perfectly idle for the House to 
disguise from itself the fact that the real 
objection to this Bill by the mover of the 
rejection was based on the idea that the 
political party of which he was a member 
Mr. Wood. 
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would lose by the reduction of the 
plural vote. He was much interested to 
see the anxiety of the hon. Member to 
know the opinion of the London County 
Council on this matter. He had not 
always shown the same anxiety for their 
opinion. But what had the London 
County Council to do with this Bill ? 
They had been accused of claiming 
a great deal for the London County 
Council, but they had never claimed that 
it had any right to interfere in regard to 
Parliamentary franchise. The hon. Mem- 
ber asked why it was that the hon. 
Member for North St. Pancras introduced 
this Bill at the time he did. It was 
because the hon. Member had shown 
remarkable prescience. As a matter 
of fact he knew very well there was a 
feeling in the House that the debate on 
the Speech from the Throne ought not 
to be protracted too long, and that it 
was quite possible it might come to an 
end before Friday. So he took his 
chance and put down the Bill for that 
day. That was the whole truth of the 
matter. He thought that, after the 
extremely able way in which the pro- 
visions of the Bill had been explained 
to the House by his hon. friend, it would 
be useless for him to go into details. 
It was obvious there were matters 
which would have to be discussed in 
Committee, but as to the main principle 
of the measure he would like to impress 
upon the House that the object was to 
give the electors of London some ad- 
vantages which were already enjoyed by 
the electors of other great towns in this 
country. 


*Eart PERCY (Kensington, 8.): I 
desire in a very few sentences to state 
the reasons why I intend to vote 
against the Second Reading of this Bill. 
In the preamble it is described as one 
primarily and practically exclusively 
affecting London, dealing with only a 
very small part of the questions concern- 
ing the exercise of the franchise. As a 
matter of fact, it is quite obvious to any 
one who reads the first clause that it 
embraces a far wider scope, and that it is 
a Franchise Bill, a Redistribution Bill, 
_and a Registration Bill rolled into one. 
| The practical effects of the Bill are three. 
In the first place, it is in a sense, at all 
events, a disfranchising measure. 
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hon. Member who last spoke objects to | practical expediency. I think everybody 
the use of that phrase, but I must point | will admit that an essential object of any 
out that the Bill if passed would deprive | statesmanlike effort to deal with the 
a certain number of electors of the vote | question of the franchise should 
which Parliament gave them in 1885 as | be to settle it on a foundation which 
the result of a compact between the two | affords some prospect of permanency. 
great parties of the State. In the second | Nothing could be worse than that the 
place. the Bill will effect a very consider-| basis of our franchise should be 
able alteration in the voting power of a perpetually altered from one general 
number of constituencies “situated on | election to another. No one can believe 
the border of the metropolitan area; | that a Bill like this, which treats London 
and, in the third place, it will affect the | as if it differed entirely from the rest of 
system of registration by creating totally | the country, and which does not even 
different registers for London and for the | provide for the assimilation of the Parlix- 
country, so that it will be possible fora mentery to the municipal borndaries 
Government which is not popular with | inside the Metropolitan aree, affords any 
the London electors to arrange the | prospects of permanence at all. Or 
general election for a time when the | again, consider it from the standpo'nt of 
country would be voting on the new) political principle. ‘lhe Government and 
register and London would be voting | their supporters strongly object no do bt 
on the old. That is one of the changes | to the principle of plural voting. Bit 
the Bill introduces with regard to regis- | this Bill does not propose to abolish 
tration. There 1s another, perhaps|the plural voter on principle. That is 
less objectionable, but certainly open to | merely one of the accidental results of 
criticism. The Fill throws on the! the Bill, and it is to have only a limited 
county rate all cha ges connected with | operation. And how absurd would be 
the expense of registration. There is a}such a method of dealing with the 
good deal to be aid no doubt for} question. A man living in Guildford who 
relieving the candidate, but, in my | has business premises in the City might 
| still vote in both constituencies; but a 
| 


opinion, if these expenses «are to be | 
defrayed out of public funds they should | man residing in South Kensington and 
be charged not on the local rates but on | having a business place in the City could 
the public exchequer. I am not aware | vote only in one constituency. Therefore 
of any precedent for a Bill dealing with | the only plural voter that will be dis- 
such important changes in the franchise | franchised is the plural voter who has the 
being submitted to the consideration of | greater interest in the area affected by 
the House on the initiative of a private | the Bill. The same argument applies to 
Member. Until the Plural Voting Bill | the proposed rearrangement of constituen- 
was brought in two years ago, there was | cies. Anybody who contemplates a mea- 
precedent, I believe, for considering a | sure of redistribution should seek to bring 
Bill for the alteration of the franchise | about, so far as he can, equalisation of 
ven when introduced by a responsible voting power between different con- 
tovernment, except within a reasonable | stituencies, but there is no pretence 
listance of a general election, and for a | that the redistribution provided for by 
3ill of this kind to be introduced by a | this Billi will have that effect. On the 
ywivate Member at a time when pre- | contrary, it will increase the electorate of 
umably we are not within sight of a | constituencies already too large and 
ieneral election—so far as we know—| thereby m ke them even less fairly 
and to be brought in in such a form as to | represented than they are now. ‘Then 
nake it absolutely impossible when the | look at the logic of this proposal. The 
Bill goes into Committee for the House hypothesis is that London is asan area so 
to consider the question of either fran- homogeneous in character that for political 
chise, registration, or redistribution as a | purposes it should practically be treated 
vhole, is so startling a proceeding that I|as one. If we are to accept that 
fan hardly imagine that the Government assumption we are running counter to 
vill lend their sanction to such a course. |the principle recognised by both the 
What is the justification for this Franchise Bill of 1885 and the Local 
3ill?’ Take it from the point of view of |Government Act passed by the last 
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Government, which emphasised 
divergence of interest of the different 
parts of London and made in the direction 
of further decentralisation. But granting 
the assumption for the sake of argument, 
what is the inference which the supporters 
of this Bill draw from it. That because the 
whole of London is subject for local 
purposes to one county council, therefore 
it should be treated for political 
purposes as if it were governed by one 
borough council, surely that is not a 


logical conclusion. I think there is 
a good deal to be said in favour 


of certain changes which this Bill proposes 
—for increasing the hours of voting, for 
assimilating the municipal with the 
Parliamentary boundaries within the 
metropolitan area, for placing the cost of 
registration on public funds, the Imperial 
Exchequer rather than the local rates, and 

for holding alli the elections on one day. 

But all these reforms ought to be dealt 
with as parts of a general reform of the 

whole system of franchise and regis- 

tration. Without wishing to make any 

partisan attack on the Government or 

the Liberal Party, I think they must 

see that if they insist on treating this 

question pi cemeal, and refuse to deal with 

it as a whole, they are inevitably laying 

themselves open to the charge of attempt- 

ing—-at a time when both the municipal 

and the Parliamentary elections indicate 

that the feeling of the country! 
is not enthusiastically in their favour— | 
by a measure of disfranchisement and of | 
gerrymandering to anticipate a verdict 

which they feel would not be in their 

favour. 


*THe PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- | 
TARY. to toe LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT BOARD (Dr. Macnamara, 
Camberwell, N.): As a London Member | 
I wish to say a word or two on} 
this Bill. I recognise that the Bill is 
designed to secure co-equal treatment | 
for London to that enjoyed by pro- 
vincial boroughs. That is the stated 
object of the promoters, and I must say 
that having read the Bill through, I fail 
entirely to recognise it in the horrible 
picture drawn in the speech of the hon. 
Member for the City of London. The 
Bill endeavours to secure the treatment 
of London as one Parliamentary borough, 
and by that means it secures through the 


Earl Percy. 


{COMMONS} 
the | 
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medium of successive occupation the 
enfranchisement of 50,000 persons. It 
is, therefore, an enfranchising and not a 
disfranchising measure. In the second 
place, it deals very largely, and I am 
hound to say very drastically, with the 
method of making up the Parliamentary 
register. We had a moving picture 
presented to us of the difficulty which 
would be experienced in making up the 
register in the case of William Smith, Esq., 
late of Acacia Villas, Peckham, and 
now of the City of London. Well, I 
daresay that difficulty will be overcome. 
This Bill would slightly alter certain 
Parliamentary areas, but I think its 
operation in that direction has been 
overstated. It would alter the method 
of appointing the revising barristers 
in London south of the Thanfes. It 
would also alter the metliod of selecting 
the returning officers for Parliamentary 
London, and would extend the hours 
of polling. I am pleased to see that that 
reform is to be taken in hand. I should 
like to say a few words on the funda- 
mental points of the Bill. First of 
all, with regard to making London one 
Parliamentary borough instead of as 
at present. I think that is a most 
excellent proposal. As a London Mem- 
ber, I know that it would enfranchise 
by successive occupation thousands of 
electors who are now disfranchised, 
and it would simply go the length, and 
no further, of applying to London the 
principle which is already the law and 
practice in provincial boroughs. On 
the other hand, it would undoubtedly 
abolish plural voting within the borough. 
I must say that this, too, is a most 
excellent proposition, and it is simply 


applying the law of the provinces in this 


case to London. I do not make any 
apology for supporting the abolition of the 
principle of plural voting. The principle 


| in its universal application would go very 


much further than this proposal. The 
principle of the abolition of plural voting 
was endorsed by the House of Commons 
in 1906, and the Second Reading of 
the Plural Voting Bill was carried by 
403 to ninety-five. There were many 
divisions in Committee, where the sup- 
porters of the proposal rarely scored 
less than 300 in its favour, and the 
opponents never more than 100. The 
Third Reading of the Bill was carried 
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by 333 to 104. Therefore, there need 
be no apology for the abolition of plural 
voting under this Bill. But in this 
case, as I have said, the application of 
the principle is much more restricted, 
and simply applies to London what is 
the law in the provincial boroughs 
throughout the country. That is 
to say, 2 man may vote in Camberwell 
but he may not vote in Kennington as 
well, any more than a man may vote 
in North and South Bristol, and we 
propose to apply the law of North and 
South Bristol to London. With con- 
tinuous occupation, thereby enfranchis- 
ing thousands of people, and with the 
abolition of plural voting within the 
borough, I must say I should have 
thought the clause would have been 
agreed to by common consent. I shall 
be very much surprised if, when 
we get into Committee upstairs, the 
propositions contained in Subsection (1) 


Clause 1 encounter much resistance. 
Clause 1, Subsection 2 will slightly 
alter the Parliamentary constituency 


areas, and I think that hon. Gentlemen 
opposite will see that it is a very necessary 
piece of simplification. By the Local 
Government Act of 1899 South Hornsey 
was brought into the London area, 
and part of Penge was taken out of 
London and adjusted to the municipal 
area; and there are one or two more 
places which will have to be dealt with. 
It is not intended, however, to do any- 
thing in this direction on so large a 
scale as was proposed by the right hon. 
Gentleman for South Dublin in his 
Local Government Bill of 1902. This 
proposal, by the way, stood by itself, and 
was not a general scheme for the whole 
country. This Bill only proposes to deal 
with the variations in the outer boundary 
between the municipal borough and the 
Parliamentary borough, and to assimilate 
them. The proposal is merely to adjust 
the variations in the boundary lines. 


Eart PERCY : My right hon. friend’s 
scheme merely touched the question of 
ooundaries, 


*Dr. MACNAMARA : I am only deal- 


Say that the proposal now made deals 
merely with the variations of the boun- 





ing with the question of boundaries. I 


daries as between the municipal and | 
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the Parliamentary boroughs on _ the 
outer boundary line. But I say 


that this is a very necessary and very 
urgent piece of simplification, which 
I, for one, should like to see taken 
in hand. Clauses 2 to 4 _ inelusive 
raise the whole question of registration, 
and they raise it very drastically. I 
agree with my hon. friend the proposer 
of the Bill that the state of registration 
in London is generally pretty bad. I 
do not think it could be worse in any 
part of the country ; at the same time, 
Talso agree with him that in some parts 
of London the work is well done. Now 
it is proposed by Clause 2 that the Secon- 
dary of the City of London and the 
town clerks of the metropolitan boroughs, 
being the persons whose duty it is to 
prepare the lists of voters, shall include 
in the lists the name of every person who 
is by law entitled to vote, and shall for 
this purpose make all necessary in- 
quiries and provide and collect forms of 
claims, and so on. The main object of 
this proposal no doubt is that the town 
clerks shall inquire as to the lodgers and 
get them placed on the register if qualified. 
At present the town clerk must, inquire 
as to occupiers, but the lodger is; left 
to the political agencies, which 1} think, 
personally, is very undesirable, besides 
being a very pressing exaction upon the 
pocket of a poor man who’ wishes to 
to become a member of this House for 
a London constituency. I associate my- 
self with the proposal that this duty 
should be imposed upon a public official, 
who should not only look after the 
occupier but also after the lodger, and 
see that the lodger as well as the occupier 
is put on the list at the hands of a public 
official as he is entitled to be, and not 
at the instance of a private political 
agent of either party. The Bill would 
require the town clerk to ascertain if 
the lodger is qualified, and if he be so, 
to give him a form of claim and collect 
it. I admit that when this Bill comes 
into Committe it will have to be closely 
looked at. I think that my hon. friend 
will be very well advised if he meet those 
who think they have a better,’ more 
economical, less involved, and} more 
expeditious scheme. I was very glad to 
understand from him that he is prepared 
to meet those who think that they have 


a better scheme in regard to registration. 
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I observe that my hon. friend does not 
endeavour to deal with the curious posi- 
tion of the lodger as left by the decision 
in Kent v Fittal. I think I rather under- 
stand why he does not do so. He does 
not deal with this very urgent problem 
because the question raised in Kent 
v. Fittal applies to the whole country, 
whereas the Bill deals, with the 
London problem alone. I associate 
myself entirely with his self-denying 
ordinance. Clause 4, Sub-section 1, does, 
no doubt, as has been stated by 
the hon. Baronet who has moved the 
rejection, slightly alter the qualification 
by substituting 25th June for 15th July, 
and Clause 4, Sub-section 3, would cause 
the register to come into operation on 
Ist November, thereby differentiating 
between London and the provinces. 
Mv hon. friend would no doubt deal 
with these matters fully in Committee, 
and I myself would like to be informed 
more fully as to why he desires to alter 
the date from 15th July to 25th June. 
All these matters, I am sure, he would 
be prepared to place fully before the 
Committee, and I think he ought to be 
prepared to secure a full examination 
as to practice and desirability of this 
Clause 4, and the bringing into operation 
the register on Ist November instead of 
lst January. Clause 5, providing for 
the appointment of revising barristers 
by the Lord Chief Justice, Clause 6, for 
the appointment of the Clerk of the 
London County Council as the returning 
officer, and Clause 7 extending the 
basis of voting—with all these proposals 
in the Bill I entirely associate myself. 
As to the suggestion in Clause 6, 
my hon. friends well know that twenty- 
two borough councils in London have 
petitioned the Home Office in favour 


of the proposal in the Bill, and 
the other seven, I am glad to know, 


although they did not seal the petition, 
are not dissenting from the proposal, that 
tie clerk of the London County Council 
shall be the relieving officer for the 
Parliamentary borough of London, and 
an election of a Member of Parliament 
within the Parliamentary borough shall 
be conducted in the same manner as in 
the case of an election of a county 
councillor. 
Dr. Macnamara. 


{COMMONS} 


(London) Bill. 1264 
Mr. GUINNESS (Bury &t. Ed- 


munds): What date—before the last 


election 2 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: I do not quite 

understand the reason for that question. 
I have nothing to do with the last 
election. I want to get the electoral 
machinery for London on the best and 
most democratic basis, and I resent 
most strongly the suggestion that I or 
any one associated with this Bill is 
inspired by motives of gerrymandering the 
constituencies of London. I think that 
is a thoroughly unworthy suggestion. 


‘Mr. GUINNESS : On a point of 
personal explanation, may I say as the 
hon. Member seems to take it that we 
have made a reflection on what he stated 
—that our point is whether the borough 
councils signed the petition before or 
after the elections last March. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: [repeat that Ido 
not know whether it was before or after, 
but it has nothing to do with the matter. 
I say twenty-two out of twenty-nine 
have petitioned in favour of the pro- 
posal of Clause 6 and the other seven 
have not dissented. Now I am asked 
what is the date. So far as I am con- 
cerned the date bas nothing to do with 
it. This copy of the petition has n> date 
upon it. I do not know whether hon. 
Members at all think that is intentional. 
I can assure them it is not. I do not 
think the question whether the present 
or the last borough council signed that 
petition at all affects the att‘tude of the 
borough councils generally towards Clause 
6. Now may I make one or two com- 
ments upon the Amendment? The 
Member for the City of London says 
the Bill proposes to turn a county into 
a borough. It proposes to do nothing 
of the kind. London is not a Parliamen- 
tary county ; therefore in this case you 
are not turning a county into a borough. 
London consists of a number of 
Parliamentary boroughs, 
included in the counties of Kent, Surrey, 
and Middlesex. It consists of twenty-eight 
| boroughs and fifty-eight constituencies, 
‘It is not a Parliamentary county, and 
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therefore you are not turning a county 
into a borough. The Amendment 
says it will alter the franchise. It does 
nothing of the sort, except in so far 
as to assimilate the practice of pro- 
vincial boroughs to London. 
Baronet says it alters the electoral 
boundaries. As a result of the Act of 
1899, part of Hornsey was taken into 
London and part of Penge taken out. It 
proposes to readjust the boundary. 
That is all the alteration in the area. 


sir F. BANBURY: As I understand it, | 


it gives power to extend the Parliamentary 
area to the area of the administrative 
county of London. That being so,the area 
can be extended to a much greater degree 
than the hon. Gentleman thinks. I would 
also point out that, if the desire of certain 
people is carried out that the administra- 
tive county of London should be largely 
extended, Crovdon and West Ham 
would be included. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: No, you would 
then, I should think, require another 
statute altogether. If you are going to 
extend very largely the Metropolitan 
area you would require another statute 


I should say. 


Sir F. BANBURY : 


by Order in Council. 


You could do it 


*Dr. MACNAMARA: You can do 
many things by an Order in Council, 
but I doubt whether you could do 
that. What is exactly proposed is 
that Hornsey and Penge should be re- 
adjusted on the outer boundary. This 
proposal is a very much narrower one 
than that which proceeded from the 
President of the Local Government Board 
in 1902. That Bill not only adjusted the 
outer boundary, but  re-adjusted 
boundaries inside by assimilating 
Parliamentary and municipal areas. 
Therefore, J desire to point out 
that this alteration of electoral bound- 


aries is obviously very much smaller | 


than the Member for the City of London 
contemplated. 
of voting, the proposition of the Amend- 
ment is that the extension should be 
dissented from because it alters the hours 
of polling in one part of the country 


without regard to the hours of polling in 


ARY 1908} 


The hon | 


With regard to the hours | 
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[the United Kingdom. These are the 
iterms of the Amendment. My hon. 
‘friend is evidently under the impression 
that there is uniformity of hours of polling 
|throughout the country. Under the 
Hours of Polling Act, London borough 
council elections must take place be- 
| tween eight a.m. and eight p.m., and in 
London and the provinces the guardians 
elections are fixed by the County Council 
and in London the guardians elections 
are from eight a.m. to ten p.m. The 
| point is made that there were very few 
people polling between 8 and 10. My 
reply is that very few people poll 
between any hours of the day in 
London, and it is one of the short- 
comings, as far as I am concerned, in the 
administration of the guardians that so 
very few people take the interest thev 
ought to take in the administration of 
such a great financial and humane con- 
cern. In the urban and rural districts 
my hon. friend is aware the 
county council by law is compelled to 
fix the hours, provided that they are at 
any rate from six in the morning till eight 
in the evening. Under the Hours of 
Polling Act all other elections are from 


eight till eight. There is, therefore, 
great variety in the hours of poll- 
ing for all these various kinds of 


elections. To say you ought to do this 
because there is an apparent uniformity 
is, I think, to place your argument upon 
an entirely illusory foundation. I 
associate myself with the proposal to 
extend the hours as being a desirable 
proposition, andas far as I am concerned 
I hope it may come to pass. All I have 
to sav with regard to the Bill generally is 
this, and I speak as a London Member :— 
I think there are points in the Bill that 
are urgently needed. I was very glad to 
hear the noble Lord’s statement that he 
too thought as a London Member there 
were points in the Bill that were urgently 
needed. 


Eart PERCY: I did not say there 
was any special urgency at ail. 


*Dr. MACNAMARA : There ar@ some 
points which are urgently needed. I have 
‘no doubt in my mind that the Bill ought 
‘to be read a second time, and I am 
|very glad to find that the proposers 
‘hold themselves ready particularly 
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in connection with highly technical 
and involved points to modify certain of 
its features. I most cordially hope that 
this little reform which does what ought 
to have been done long ago, and in the 
main merely assimilates the London and 
provincial law and practice, will have a 
Second Reading. 


*Sirn HENRY KIMBER  (Wands- 
worth) said that this was a Bill to 
amend the Reform Act of 1885—nothing 
more and nothing less. It was all very 
well for the proposer and seconder and 
also for the hon. Gentleman who had 
just sat down, to lay stress upon the 
minor advantages as he called them, 
proposed in the Bill, and to make little 
of the main object of the Bill which 
was plural voting abolition. Let them 
see for a moment what were the advan- 
tages which they said were so great. 
50,000 voters were to be enfran- 
chised who could not at present get a 
vote. It was pure nonsense. The 
hon. Gentleman said they were to be 
put on by giving them successive occu- 
pation—that was, facilities for trans- 
ferring their votes when they went 
from one part of London to another. 
That was a matter that he supposed 
very few on that side would disagree 
about. He would not, at all events. 
3ut to call that the main object of the 
Bill was absurd. The cancellation 
of more than a million votes of the 
citizens of London by the abolition of 
the plural vote, the real object, was out of 
all proportion to that which was pretended 
to be the real object of the Bill. In 
1906 they had the plural voting aboli- 
tion brought in by the Government, 
and that proposed to do for the whole 
Kingdom what this Bill proposed to 
do for the Metropolis. He did not like 
to impute bad motives to anybody if 
he could find a good one, and he asked 
himself, whenever he saw a Bill which 
hurt anyone, what was its object. 
Was it a good one or a bad one? 
He knew that the Gentlemen who moved 
and supported this Bill were honourable 
men, gs honourable as Brutus, but to 
ascertain what were the real motive and 
object of the Bill he looked to its pater- 
nity. Let him recall two dates in 
history. In 1906, they had a great 
Parliamentary election which reversed 


Dr, Macnamara§ 


{COMMONS} 
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the position of parties and gave the 
present Government their enormous 
nominal majority of 350. But within 
twelve months of that the London County 
Council elections came on. Previously 
the majority in the London County 
Council were of the same complexion 
politically asthe present majority in that 
House, but the electors reversed the 
position. The ratepayers of London took 
anothe view of the position of things, 
They could not deal with the House so soon 
after the general election, but they could 
deal with the county council, and 
they did deal with it, and they reversed 
the position there. He looked at names 
on the back of the Bill and he found that of 
the late Chairman of the County Council, 
a gentleman of high and good repute. 
He did not wish it to be supposed that he 
made any slur on any of these names, 
because he knew they were good and 
true men from their point of view, and he 
was sure they would only do what they 
thought right. They also had the 
late Vice-chairman who had moved the 
Bill and several other Members sitting 
opposite, whose party were defeated at 
the London County Council  elec- 
tion. In the absence of any 
other motive he asked himself whether 
this might be one. It must be admitted 
that it might be one, and in the various 
motives that moved human nature in this 
world a feeling no doubt of disappoint- 
ment, and perhaps, in the mind of some, 
of vindictiveness and desire for revenge, 
existed. He asked the mover and 
seconder whether they had not present 
in their hearts some feeling of resentment 
at that reverse. The Bill was calculated 
to have an effect upon future elections 
that would again reverse, if they could, the 
policy which was decided by the people 
of London at the last election. In fact, 
this was intended to be a retribution 
upon the ratepayers who were also 
the electoral voters in the metropolis for 
their temerity in having turned out the 
promoters of this Bill from their position 
on the County Council. He believed 
Mr. Gladstone said over and over again 
that no Reform Bill should disfranchise 
anybody, that any Bill for the reform 
of the suffrage should be an Enfran- 
chisement Bill. More than that, any Bili 
for the reform of the representation of the 


people in that House ought not to be 
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actuated by any partisan principle or | constituency. That might be wrong, but 


feeling. In all that he had said or written 
in the last twenty years on this subject, 
and he had paid a good deal of attention 
to it, he had studiously avoided bringing 
into it any Party reasons of any kind. 
He had not considered whether it would 
make for the Party to which he belonged 
or against it. He had only considered 
what was right and tried to do it because 
it was right. What was the effect of this 
Bill? It was admitted by the mover, and 
it was rather amusing to find that he left 


this question of plural voting until the | 


very last of all his reasons for the Bill, 


and he treated it with a sort of non- | 
it were only | 
The Secretary to the Local | 
Government Board had also taken that | 


chalant manner as if 


incidental. 


line. It was a very improper thing from 
their point of view and would not meet 


with the approval of the people of this | 
country when they knew the whole | 


subject. There was another quality that 
ought to be an ingredient in any Bill that 
dealt with the suffrage. It ought not 
to be directed against any particular class 
of the community, because that which 
benefited one class was relatively putting 
the rest of the community under a dis- 
advantage. A Bill which altered the 
voting power of one constituency ought 
to be applied to all similar con- 
stituencies in the rest of the country. 
To give one little illustration. It was 
known that he represented a quarter of a 
nillion of people—the largest metropo- 
litan constituency and the largest in 
the whole United Kingdom except two. 
The average population represented by 


in the present state of the law it was a 
certain amount of compensation to a 
| man living in Wandsworth that that was 
so, and it would be grossly unfair to 
deprive him of two out of the three, as 
the Bill did, unless the question of the 
redistribution of seats was taken into cons 
| sideration at the same time. He did not 
| dispute altogether the principle of one man 
‘one vote. They had in fact come to that. 
| There was no living grown respectable 
man in the country who could not easily 
get on to the register. The total elec- 
| torate was about seven anda half millions, 
and he believed it would be found that 
that was not far short of the whole man- 
hood of the country. They had therefore 
practically manhood suffrage, and ,he 
thought it was right that every intelligent 
grown man should have a vote. But 
why should not a vote be valued? Let 
them enunciate and define what they 
meant by “one vote, one value.” It 
was the fault of their side that they had 
been too long about it. He was not 
afraid of grappling with the question of 
one man, one vote, and it was germane 
to this question that they should discuss 
it now. They could never get the 
advantage of the wisdom of the minority 
unless they were given a superior 
vote. At present they had that variety 
given in a variety of ways. They 
had it in the freehold vote, in Univer- 
sity representation, and so on.g He 
did not think they ought, whilst ex- 
tending the franchise, to destroy any of 
those species of plural votes until they 





| took into consideration the whole ques- 


any Member was about 65,000. The. 
average of electors was about 11,000. It | 
'was that in all their rating reforms the 


would give his constituency four Members. 
Some Members represented so small a 


number that the proportion was one to | 


ten of his. The Reform Bill of 1884 
ought not to be altered without the whole 
subject being examined and _ treated. 


tion of one vote one value. There was 
another thing to be considered, and it 


owner had not been given a vote in 
the municipal councils in respect to the 
expenditure of hismoney. It had always 


been admitted that was a wrong in our 


It happened that under the existing law | 


he had three votes in London. 


for the City and he hoped nobody would | 


grudge him his vote there. 


He voted | 


He had a/| 


vote for the City of Westminster because | 
he happened to be a very large ratepayer | 


there—he paid over £1,000 a year in rates 
and he got no municipal vote in respect 
of that at all, but he got a Parliamentary 
vote; and he had a vote for his own 


representative system. Changes were 
taking place in the condition of property 
upon which the owner now paid the 
rates. In many cases the landlords. 
paid all the rates and although the 
occupiers contributed at first by inclusion 
in their rents, they were not affected by 
subsequent rises in the rates. He con- 
sidered that this Bill was an attempt to 
municipalise Parliament. Theconstituency: 


‘he represented consisted of four towns. 
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which never had a separate representative 
until 1885. Theresidents in Streatham, 
Balham, Tooting, Wandsworth, Putney, 
Roehampton, and Richmond Park could 
not be said to have the same sort of 
interests as those which existed in the 
centre of the City of London from which 
all the arteries of financial life spread 
over the globe. It was absurd to say 
that London under those circumstances 
should be created one Parliamentary 
borough. The object of this measure 
had been described as one to assimilate 
representation and provide that that 
should take place in London which took 
place in the provinces. This Bill would 
not accomplish that, for in such places 
as Liverpool and Birkenhead a man 
could now have a vote for both places. 
The same applied to Birmingham and 
Aston Manor, Manchester and Salford, 
and other places. Under those cir- 
cumstances how could it be said that 
they were assimilating London to the 
provinces? Of London there were fifty- 
eight representatives in this House ex- 
cluding the City. They were created by 
the Act of 1884, and some of them were 
made single member constituencies, and 
his constituency was one of them. At 
that time he represented 65,000 people, 
now 257,000; but Islington, which was 
one parish, was divided into four Parlia- 
mentary boroughs. The system which 
obtained in the country, of not allowing 
any citizen in one Parliamentary division 
of a municipal borough to vote in another 
‘division of the same borough, obtained at 
the present time in composite boroughs 
such as Islington. Parliament distin- 
guished and particularised those boroughs 
which were divided from those like 
Wandsworth which were not. Therefore, 
there was existing at the present time the 
same time in regard to divided boroughs 
in London as there was in the country. 
‘The promoters claimed that this Bill 
would only make London like the 
provincial boroughs, and to make that 
claim good they were proposing to make 
London into one borough first, and then 
say London is only like a provincial 
borovgh, instead of being as it is twenty- 
nine cities andtowns. The hon. Member 
for the City of London in the last part 
of his Amendment stated as one reason 
for opposing this measure that no 
Bill which altered the exercise of the 


Sir Henry Kimber. 


{COMMONS} 
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franchise, which was a constitutional 
question, and in the present Bill affected 
the balance of the electoral power between 
the 5,000,000 people of London and the 
35,000,000 people outside London, ought 
to be passed unless accompanied by a 
Redistribution Bill. He would like to 
show the defects in the present system 
of distribution, and he would show how 
much larger they were than those which 
were mentioned in this Bill. He would 
also try to show how important it was 
that those defects should be rectified, 
because they were real evils, whilst the 
evils mentioned in the Bill were very 
small indeed compared with them. In 
1885, when he entered Parliament, the 
proportion of the lowest to the highest 
constituency in the country was one to 
eight, and that disparity had since 
increased by two or three every year. 
When he raised this question in 1893, 
the late Sir William Harcourt admitted 
that these disparities and anomalies 
were things that ought to be attended 
to by any Government sooner or later, 
and, he added, sooner rather than later. 
Sir William Harcourt requested him to 
withdraw his Resolution on 2 promise 
that the question might be taken into 
consideration. It had twice been 
promised in the King’s Speech. What 
was the state of the case now? When 
he spoke in 1893 the disparity was thirteen 
toone; next yearit was fifteen to one, and 
now it was thirty to one. The largest 
constituency in the Kingdom was thirty 
times as large as the smallest. This 
was not the case of one constituency 
alone, because the disparity ran into a 
large number of constituencies. He would 
take for example the General Election of 
1906, bearing in mind that the total 
number of electors was 7,500,000. The 
total of 3,400,000 of Liberal, Labour, and 
Nationalist votes secured 512  repre- 
sentatives, whilst 2,500,000 Unienist 
votes secured 150 representatives. Divid- 
ing the votes over the number of seats 
the 512 representatives obtained an 
average of 6,629 votes whereas the 150 
Unionist representatives obtained an 
average of 16,189 votes. Several times 
the Prime Minister had used the phrase 
“The will of the people,” and he quite 
agreed that that should be the basis of 
representation. The figures he had given 
were taken from the House of Commons 
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Poll Book, issued by the Liberal Publica-| could show, if necessary, that every 


tion Department. 


presently give were taken from the Parlia- | 
mentary Return published in 1907, and | 


since then the disparity he had drawn 
attention to had vastly increased. The 
present Government by the chapter of 
accidents had obtained a majority of 354 ; 


but supposing every man’s vote in te | 


House of Commons were valued by the 
nuinber of votersin his constituency, the 
effect would be that the present Govern- 
ment majority would be reduced by 260. 
which would leave them with a majority 
of only 94. Therefore he had a right 
to infer that whenever the Government 
majority was less than 260 it was really 
as regarded the will of the people no 
majority at all. [Cries of ‘‘ Question.’ ] 
He had analysed 143 of those majorities, 
aid he found that only in two of 
them the majority was as high as 260, 
and in all bat forty-nine it was less 
than 200. If the will of the people was 
to be expressed equitably and_ fairly 
Waere migat the Opposition have been, 
and where would the supporters of the 
Government have been? London had 
a population of 4,509,000; Ireland had a 
little less, and Scotland rather more. 
Yet London had fifty-nine representatives 
for that population, Scotland had seventy- 
while Ireland had 103. Was not 
that a disparity which ought to be 
removed ¢ Three hon. Members in this 
House—two of them sitting opposite 
aid himself—represented 120,000 electors, 
or an average of 40,000 each. If they 
took this year’s register it would be a 
vreat deal more. There were thirty-five 
other hon. Members of the House who 
altogether represented less than 120,000 
electors. How could it be said that the 
will of the people was properly repre- 
sented by such a system? By way 
of illustration he would divide the 
House of 670 Members into half. One- 
half of them represented 5,137,117 or 
an average of 15,354, whereas the other 
half represented 2,309,519 or an average 
of 6,894. Taking it another way, one- 
half of the totil electorate, that is 


he 
two, 


3,723,318, got 445 representatives and | 
had to travel from his home to his work, 


the other half only 225. He could, if 


he desired, multiply those examples by | 


the dozen. At the last election Wales 


| 


The figares he would | Government since he had been in this 


House had admitted to him that redistri- 
bution was a thing which ought to be taken 


‘in hand. That was admitted by the last 


Government, and he thought there were 
many supporters of the present Govern- 
ment who were in favour of his preposal. 
There were, he believed, supporters of 
his proposal on both sides in sufficient 
number to make up more than half of 
the House. He wished to impress on the 
Government and all who were taking 
an interest in our system of representa- 


‘tion that, as a matter of justice, and 


not as a matter of Party at all, the 
question of redistribution should be 
taken in hand. He hoped in a few days 
to submit his own proposal to the House 
in the form of a Bill, and urged that the 
present Bill dealing with the subject 
in a piecemeal, unjust, disfranchising 
manner should not, be proceeded with. 
He could see no reason for its intro- 
duction but a Party one and an inten- 
tion to perpetuate by an alteration in 
the law the majority on the other side 
of the House. 


*Mr. BOWERMAN (Deptford) said 
he wished to express from the work- 
man’s point of view his impression of 
the Bill now before the House. He com- 
plimented the mover on the lucid manner 
in which he had expounded its provisions. 
The last speaker had charged the promo- 
ters of the measure with unworthy mo- 
tives, and with vindictiveness. He could 
assure the hon. Baronet that so far as 
he was personally concerned, nothing 
of the kind had entered into his mind, 
and he was satisfied also that vindictive- 
ness was the last thing which would enter 
into the thoughts of the other M>mbers 
who had placed their names on the back 
of the Bill. The hon. Baronet had 
stated as one of his reasons for opposing 
the Bill that workmen lived in every in- 
stance within a mile of a polling booth. 
Assuming that to be the case—and he was 
not going to contradict it—he would 
point out that the hon. Baronet had lost 
sight of the fact that a London workman 


and that he had to be at his work in 


| ninety-nine cases out of 100 before eight 


recorded 56,000 Unionist votes, which | o’clockin the morning. He had probably 


He | to travel from seven to ten miles to get to 


® 
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business, and in returning to his home he | 
had to perform the same journey at 
night. The result in thousands of cases | 
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had been that workmen rushed from their | 
work to the polling booth on election | 


days, ard, though reaching the place 
in time to record their votes, they were 
not able to vote because of the large 
crowd assembled there. The hon. 
Baronet should have considered the dis- 
tance between, not the home and the 
polling booth, but between the place 
of business and the polling booth. 


Sir F. BANBURY said ke did not 
bring that forward as a reason for 
opposing the Bill, but as a_ reason 
to show that, if the hours of polling were 
altered in London, there was greater 
reason why they should be altered in 
the country. The means of communica- 
tion were not so good in the country 
as in London, ard it was as important 
that electors in the country should ke 
able to vote easily as in London §, 


*Mr. BOWERMAN said the House 


was at present dealing with the interests | 


of London, ard he was one of those who 
thought that those interests had been 
too long neglected. So far from the 
Bill now before the House being a measure 
of disfranchisement, it was in quite the 
other direction. It would, to a large 
extent, enfranchise workmen by enabling 
them to record their votes. 
there was not a Member of the House who 
did not feel that the system of registra- 
tion should be amended in some way. 
Reference had been made to the case 
in which the decision of the revising 
barrister deperded upon the answer 
to the question, “ Whether the wife of 
the claimant shook the front door mat.” 
That was the position placed before 
many of his supporters in Deptford, 
ard if this: Bill did ro more than correct 


such an anomaly, he felt that the House | 


would be engaged in good work that 
afternoon. ‘The law as it stocd 
was extremely deficient. Replying to a 
deputation on this subject a few days | 
ago, the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 
said that the law hid a tendency to | 
keep men off the register instead of | 
assisting to put them on. He cordially 
approved of the provision that town | 
clerks should be held responsible for | 
the compilation of the voting list. Two) 


Mr. Bowerman, 


{COMMONS} 


He thought | 
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| years ago in the constituency which he 
had the honour to represent, the town 
‘clerk and his assistants were made 
responsible by the borough council 
for compiling the voting list, and the 
work was done in an exceedingly satis- 
\factory manner. Last year, owing to 
'a change which had taken place in the 
personnel of the borough council, the 
same system was not carried out, and 
the result was that a large expenditure 
of money was imposed on the Party 
/agents and those in whose interest they 
were acting. Workmen were being dis- 
franchised year after year by the 
absurd and unnecessary difficulties which 
were being placed in their way. He 
appealed to hon. Members on both sides 
of the House to give this Bill thei 
support. Members of the Opposition 
had suggested that the Government 
should appeal to the country. He 
supposed that if there was such ar 
appeal, the first thing they would say 
to the workmen was that the Unionist 
Party were prepared to find them more 
work. But when it came to a question 
of finding workmen more votes, it seemed 
that they were not so ready with their 
support as they should be. ‘This measure 
would enfranchise thousands of workmen, 
and he hoped that Unionist Members 
would vote for it as a measure of 
justice to London. 


*Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) 
said that on the only previous occasion 
on which he had addressed the House 
he was told he had no right to speak on 
the question of Ireland, because he was 
/not an Irishman. That statement was 
rather wide of the mark. He might 
this afternoon anticipate a similar criti- 
cism by mentioning that although he did 
nct sit fora London Parliamentary con- 
stituency, he represented a London 
electoral division on a body which re- 
flected the present political opinions of the 
| Londen electorate more truly than hon. 
Members who sat for London constitu- 
encies on the opposite side of the House. 
An hon. Member who preceded him had 
stated that the London County Council 
‘had not yet had an opportunity of con- 
sidering this Bill. The Council had, how- 
| ever, considered one ortwo points. On 17th 
December last a motion was submitted 
'to the London County Council that 
‘steps should be taken to introduce im 
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the session of 1908 the London Municipal 
Elections (Hours of Polling) Bill, which 
proposed to apply to municipal elections 
the same provisions as were embodied 
in this Bill to extend the hours of polling. 
That motion, proposed by a Progressive 
member, was rejected by a large majority, 
there being, in the opinion of the Council, 





no case whatever made out for the change. | 
The poll for the election of boards of | 
guardians was now kept open till 10) 
o'clock, but it was curious to find that | 
a far smaller proportion of the electorate | 
took the trouble to vote at those elections 
than at any other elections. In London | 
the percentage voting at the Patlia- | 
mentary elections in 1906 was 78°3, at 
the County Council election in March 
last 55°5, and at the borough councils 
elections 48°2. At the elections for 
guardians in spits of the ext:a tvo 
hours only 28°1 voted. That showed 
conclusively that if people wanted to | 
vote they would do so during the} 
twelve hours allowed at present. 
Why should thev extend the hours 
of polling to fourteen? What par- 


ticular virtue was there in that 
number? Why not a week or a fort- 
meht 2 In 1992 a Bill was introduced | 


to allow sailors to give their votes at anv 
time after notice had been given of the 
nomination. That Bill did not pass, 
but there was a great deal more to be said 
for it than for this measure. He thought 
hon. Members looked at the matter) 
from a very selfish point of view. No 
doubt elections were very important to 
them, but they were an abominable | 
nuisance to everybody else. If the | 
hours of polling were extended to 10 
o'clock, it would be impossible to do 
the counting the same evening. That 
would practically mean the loss of two | 
working days. On the day ofthe elec- 
tion people were kept on tenter hooks, 
and if the counting were postponed, the | 
following day as a working day would | 
be destroyed. Then the extension of | 
the hours of polling would greatly en- | 
courage facilities for bribery. [Cries of | 
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rectifying the boundaries of the London 
constituencies. The hon. Member who 
introduced this Bill had also made a 
great pointof the alteration of the county 
boundaries. He thought that that was a 
matter which would not benefit London 
in the least; certainly it was not a 
matter of ‘any importance. A great deal 
was to be said for altering the boundaries 
within the administrative county, and 
the London County Council had ex- 
press2d itself in favour of that being 
done. On 30th March last a resolution 
was passed that the attention of the 
Local Government Board should be 
drawn to the matter, and that the 
Parliamentary and Local Government 
areas should be made coterminous and 
non-conflicting. If the hon. Member who 
introduced the Bill had incorporated a 
clause of that kinda great dei! could have 
bean said in its favour. In his own case 
electors in Kensal Rise voted wit those in 
Chelsea for Parliamentary and county 
council purposes, although the two districts 
were separated by four miles; b it they 
voted with Paddington for borough council 
elections. This was a crving evil at the 
present time, and if a new delimitation 
had been suggested there would have 
been considerable argument to back it 
up. Dealing with the Bill from the 
London County Council point of view, 
he contended that it would impose a 


large additional expense on the county 


rates. Under Section 2, the new duty was 
imposed on the London County Council of 
looking after and being entirely respon- 
sible financially not only for the registra- 
tion of voters who were automatically on 
the list, but also of lodgers who, under 


| the existing system, had to apply annually 


for their votes. The Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government 
Board had stated that this section would 


|give equal treatment to London and 


provincial towns. 


Dr. MACNAMARA: 
that. 


*Mr. GUINNESS said that what he 


I did not say 





“Oh!” ] Undoubtedly it would. It was | wished to point out was that it did not 
in the evening that there was the greatest | put London on an equality with a pro- 
danger of treating. [An Hon. MemBer: | vincial borough, because the latter was 
They will get cheap stout.] They did/| undivided, and there was no difficulty 
not want to sell cheap stout for treating. | in preventing people from getting two 
The Parliamentary Secretary to the Local | qualifications. The registration books 
Government Board made a point about | and the rate books were in the hands of 
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the registration officers in the provincial 
towns; but at present the rate books 
and the data of the registration were in 
the hands of the borough councils which 
ought to be responsible for the whole of 
the work. At present, the London 
County Council had to pay half the cost 
of registration and half the cost of printing 
the register, andit was undesirable that a 
large additional burden should be thrown 
on the general county rate in connection 
with the duty of registering lodgers who 
applied for votes. The cost of canvassing 
would be enormous, and it would be 
impossible to foretell what that cost 
would ke, for the officials would have to 
call on every house over and over again. 
[An Hon. Memprr: That is done 
now.] He did not think so. He was 
told that in the provincial towns it was 
done by consulting the rate books, and 
circularising the ratepayers, and also 
largely by political organisations. If 
political organisations were now willing 
to spend money in order to get people on 
the register, why, then, should the rate- 
payers’ money be squandered in paving 
for what was being done already at the 
cost of rivel politicz] parties? Then, 
it was proposed to put everybody on the 
register who was entitled to a vote, whether 
they wanted it or not. Many people 
did not want to have the Parliamentary 
vote. [Cries of “ Name.”] He had had 
experience of that himself. He called 
on an elector last March and when he 
opened the door—[{Cries of “ Oh, oh.”] 
—the gentleman said— 

** Ah! You have come to bother me about 
this election. Inotice that you area Municipal 
Reformer. If you were a Progressive I would 
kick you downstairs in the hope of doing you 
grievous bodily injury; but as you are a 
Municipal Reformer I will content myself with 
banging the door in your face.” 

They knew that there were people who 
did not at all appreciate being canvassed 
for their \otes. They were sick to death of 
being asked for political votes and being 
subjected to that sort of pressure. 
Clause 4 was very objectionable. The 
hon. Gentleman who moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill very wisely made 
light of this clause, and said that it would 
be dealt with in Committee. The clause 
proposed to alter the date for computing 
the list of those qualified to vote in Parlia- 
mentary and county and parochial elec- 
tions from July 15th to June 25th. That 


Mr. Guinness. 


{COMMONS} 
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was a very extraordinary proposal. At 
the present moment sufficient time was 


allowed after the beginning of the 
Michaelmas quarter to enable those 


who had moved to be clear of the house, 
and for the incoming tenant to settle 
down. If the date were to be altered 
until the day after the end of the 
midsummer quarter people would only be 
found turning out of their houses, and 
the incoming tenant would consequently 
be likely to be disfranchised for a 
period of two years «nd four months. 
He thought that the hon. Member who 
introduced the Bill should have given 
some information as to what grounds he 
had for this extraordinary proposal. 
If the chenge was advisable, it should 
be made applicable to the whole 
country. He came now to the question of 
the returning officer. Under Section 11 
of the Reform Act of 18532, the 
returning officer was appointed by 
the High Sheriff of the County of 
London, with the exception of the 
returning officer of the (ity and the 
borough of Southwark, where the high 
bailiff was the returning officer. In the 
divisions of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
the Strand, and the City of Westminster, 
the high bailiff of Westminster was 
also the returning officer. The London 
County Council had considered _ this 
matter, but had not reached the 
same conclusion as the hon. Gentle- 
man who introduced this Bill. On 3Ist 








July last the London County Council 
passed a resolution setting forth that 
they were not prepared to advocate 
i legislation on the point apart from the 
| general question of the reform of the 
law relating to Parliamentary representa- 
|tion, but that they believed the town 
clerks of the metropolitan boroughs 
should be the returning officers, and 
that the Home Office should be 
|informed of this opinion. They also 
suggested that there should be a central 
control. They had been told that the 
object of the Bill was to prevent voters 
losing their qualifications by removing 
from one district to another. But why 
apply this system to London alone ? 
At any rate he thought it was impractic- 
.able ; and that it was not possible to set 
up any clearing-house system by which 
removals could be traced from one con- 
| stituency to another. It could not be 
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carried out for the whole of the country ; | 


then why should London be selected for | 
differential treatment. They ought to. 


avoid making a difference which would 
prevent some people from having equal 
rights and equal treatment with others. 
Moreover, he would point out that it was 
common knowledge that London was 
on the eve of very great changes affecting 
its system of government. It was com- 
monly believed that a right hon. Gentle- 
man on the Treasury Bench was turning 
over in his mind a system which would 
re-organise the whole principles on which 
the Poor Law was administered. It was 
obvious that the right hon. Gentleman 
was not yet in a position to lay his 
decision before Parliament, seeing he was 
waiting the Report of the Poor Law 
Commission. Surely it would be a great 
mistake to prejudice this important 
question by hasty legislation. One point 
which would arise would be, who was to 
be the authority to administer the old- 
ave pensions, or the duties of the boards 
of guardians which were to be swept 
away ? Was the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board also to disappear? If so, were 
they going to have a_ new central 
authority elected ad hoc, were they going 
to have a nominative authority, or would 
they throw this new responsibility on the 
London County Council? If the latter 
alternative were to be adopted, the 
London County would probably have 
to be increased, and the question 
would arise whether the additional 
umber of members was to be obtained by 
enlarging the county or by allowing 
existing constituencies to return more 
representatives. All these questions 
bound up with the = system 
of election in London, and he thought 
it would be a great pity to “ queer the 
pitch” by dealing with this question 
before they were ready for it and rushing 
into hasty legislation. 


were 


Mr. J. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.) : 
you in favour of redistribution ? 


Are 


of redistribution, although he did not see 
what that had to do with the point 
he was dealing with. There was a 
contrast between giving a Member to 
St. George’s-in-the-East, with an elector- 
ate of 3,800, and only one Member to 





| which it 


*Mr. GUINNESS said he was in favour | 
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or Wandsworth with an electorate of 
38,000. If the question of London 
government was to be thrown into the 
melting-pot, it ought not to be done 
until a Redistribution Bill was brought 
in. If the franchise was to be altered 
at all that would necessarily bring up 
the whole question of the representation 
of minorities, which was a question 
of not only who was going to vote, 
but how they were going to vote. 
He thought it was a great pity to inter- 
fere with the question at all, until they 
were ready to deal with it on broad and 
comprehensive lines. They had heard 
about Reform Bills which had been 
brought in by tottering Governments— 
[Sir F. Banpury: Hear, hear.] He 
thought his hon. friend misjudged what 
he was saying. He did not accuse the 
present Government of being a tottering 
Government, or of bringing in a Reform 
Bill at the present moment, and they all 
knew that these Reform Bills had not in 
the past fulfilled the rosy expectations 
entertained by those who brought them 
in. What he was going to say was that 
we had never in the whole history of the 
country had a hole and corner Bill of this 
kind, which was simply brought in to 
secure the vested interests of certain 
Liberal Members who for the time being 
represented London constituencies. He 
would again ask the House to look at the 
names of the hon. Members who backed 
the Bill. It had been pointed out to 


him by his hon. friend that among 
the names on the Bill were those of 


three late chairmen of the London County 
Council, who at least attached due weight 
to the danger signal, that the London 
County Council had changed its political 
allegiance. Then again, no less than 
half of the Members who fathered this 
Bill were sitting for what used to be 
considered safe Radical seats, but 
which seats had in the course of the 
Municipal elections turned away from 


| their allegiance of eighteen years in many 


cases and returned municipal reformers. 
The hon. Members who sat for West 
St. Pancras, Haggerston, Woolwich, North 
Islington, and for the Mile End and 
Limehouse divisions of Tower Hamlets, 
sat for boroughs which had discarded 
Radicalism for municipal reform. They 
all quite appreciated the great temptation 
must be to hon. Members 


| opposite to try and make use of their 
Clapham with an electorate of 22,000 


exceptional Parliamentary majority to 
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try and disfranchise those who were sus- | 
pected of being likely to vote against | 
them. He thought, however, in the case | 
of London, they were rather wasting their 
time, because in the London County | 
Council elections there was no_ plural 
voting,and,notwithstanding that, hon.Gen- 
tlemen opposite fared very badly at the | 
He thought 


it was a great mistake, from their own | 


municipal polls last March. 


point of view, to disfranchise a large 
number of the small shopkeepers of 
London; and that was what this Bill 
would do, because many a man did not 
live over lived just 
over the Metropolitan 
dary, and, in future under this Bill, 


his shop but 
3orough boun- 


he would have only one vote instead | 
of two as he had had in the 
He hoped the House would not consent 


past. 


to increase the anomalies of our elec- 
toral system by singling out London 
for special treatment, but would refuse 
to grant a Second Reading to this 
Bill, because it was perfectly obvious 
that it would prejudice the prospects of 
bringing about in the near future a broad 
and uniform settlement of a question 
which they all admitted offered great | 
anomalies, namely, that of the administra- 
tion of the County of London and of the 


division of the electoral areas. 


*\Mr. JOHN BURNS: The hon. Mem- 
ber who has just sat down is to be heartily | 
congratulated on the admirable speech | 
which he has delivered from his point of | 
view. He has made one mistake, how | 
ever, in that excellent presentation, and | 
that is one upon which I will now correct | 
him. This is not a Reform Bill, and we | 
are not a tottering Government. 


Mr. GUINNESS : I did not say so. 


*Mr. JOHN BURNS: This is not a 
Reform Bill and the Government is not a 


{COMMONS} 


/mandering measure of great 





tottering Administration. 
Mr. Guinness. 


(London) Bill, 1284 

Mr. GUINNESS: May I say, I never 
said that the Government was a tottering 
one. I said that Reform Bills had heen 
introduced by tottering Governments, 
and my hon. friend who sits fur the City 
of London imagined that I was speaking 
of this Government. 


*\Ir. JOHN BURNS : I think it would 
have been better Member 
had left it as I left it, because his inter- 


if the hon. 


marred an _ otherwise 
As I said, this Bill is 
not a Reform Bill and it is not the Bill 


ruption has 
excellent speech. 
of a tottering Government. This is not 


a premonitory symptom of electoral 


despair, but it is rather a symptom of 


electoral justice for London, which we 
think has been too iong delayed, and we 
venture to support this Bill for a few 
reasons, which I will proceed to give. 
This measure embodies only a few ele- 
mentary matters dealing with the purely 
arrangements — of 


domestic electoral 


London. The Government had intended 
to introduce a Bill dealing with the five 
or six essential features of the measure 
now before the House, but the fortunes 
of the ballot gave a London Member an 
opportunity of dealing with pressing Lon- 
don questions,and this Bill, which has been 
alternately represented as being a Redis- 
tribution Bill in disguise, or a gerry- 
and = tar- 
only gives to 


reaching proportions, 


London in regard to electoral affairs 
what 
and it is 
Bill and deals with elementary points, 


which have been too long denied to 


provincial cities now enjoy; 


because it is a_ simple 


London, that the Government are 
disposed to support it with certain modi- 
fications. What is the nature of the 
changes? The Bill introduces five or 


six points. It makes London one Parlia- 
mentary borough instead of twenty- 


eight; it gives successive occupation 
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within the county the same right that 
successive occupation would secure if 
London were Manchester or Birmingham. 


Suecessive occupation would not be broken | 


by moving from one Parliamentary 


or 
o 


division of a borough to another else- | 


Why should it be broken by 
moving from street to streét in this vast 


where. 
city? Beyond that the Bill extends the 
hours of polling from eight to ten o’clock, 
which is a very sensible thing in my 


judgment to do. It places the appoint- 


ment of revising barristers, apart 
from their payment, which is not 


materially touched by this Bill, on the 
south side of the River Thames in the 
same position as it is on the north 
of namely, the 

of Chief Justice, 


and in my view we ought to have the 


side the river, in 


hands the Lord 
same judicial authority dealing with the 


north as well as with the south. 


the register three weeks earlier than now, | 


which is a point for Committee, and it 


makes the Parliamentary area co 
extensive and co-terminous with the 
administrative county. I would like 


to say, also, that the Bill, apart from these 
specific proposals, unifies the London 
electorate, and that in my judgment is a 
useful The 
Bury St. Edmunds spoke with regret of 
the fact that so small a proportion of 


London electors voted at the guardians 


thing. hon. Member for 


election. I am sorry to think that as 
social conditions change, and as move- 
ments of population go on, there is a 
strong suspicion of the apathy with re- 
gard to the guardians elections being 
extended to borough council, perhaps to 
county council, and ultimately perhaps to 
Parliamentary elections, and anything 
which would arrest that is a thing to be 
accepted and adopted, because it will be 
a bad day for Parliament when citizens, 
hoth rich and poor, do not take that 

VOL. CLXXXIII,  [FourrH SERIEs.] 
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|interest in all aspects of their political 


}and municipal life which they have 
|always done and which there is a 
tendency fer them not to do. 


The Government think that a Bill like 
this, which unifies the London electorate, 


simplifies access to the roll of citizenship, 


secures in some directions economy in the 
| preparation of the lists and registration 


expenses, and gives to the Central Author- 
ity some power of organising for political 
| purposes the Metropolitan registers, not 
on a purely local basis, as too often they 
are now, but with a central co-ordinating 
power, is a measure which is desirable, 
We also think 
that it gives, and I am glad of it, and I 
| am obliged tothe noble Lord the Member 
for Kensington for blessing it—it also 


simple, and effective. 


gives to London the benefit of having all 
its elections on one day. I was glad to 
notice that the noble Lord was in favour 
of that change. I venture to support 
| this Bill, apart from the reasons [ have 
| given, because the tendency in London 
\is to unify more and more. Practically 
| London is already one area for municipal 
| purposes, for education, water, police, poor 
| law, and metropolitan asylum purposes, 
| and should be— [An Hon. MEMBER: Not 
for police.] I beg pardon, but the fact 
that the police are not under the London 
County Council is a matter we need not 


go into at this moment, as the police of 


the they are not 
Imperial are extra 
therefore so far as London is concerned 
centralised. I believe that a similar 
movement should be applied to our 
for _Parlia- 


It has been 


Metropolis where 
Metropolitan and 


electoral arrangements 
mentary representation. 
said that there 
extend the hours of polling, and may I 
deal with this for a moment. The hon. 
Baronet alluded to this, and curiously 
enough pointed to the guardians election ; 


2X 


is no need to 
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{COMMONS} 


(London) Bill. 1288 


as a reason for not extending the hours | getting work, and more continuous work, 
of polling. If he will look at page 11] where they can. We have no right to 


of that book of London statistics, of | 
which I am pleased to see he is a student | 
—and if he continues to study it, I have | 


no doubt he will probably become a | 


Progressive or a Radical—he will find 


this fact, that in the first ten hours from 
eight in the morning at a guardians | 


election in a district which is typical of 


the whole, some 1,500 voters polled, but in | 
| Manchester, Liverpool, or Birmingham. 
! 


the last four hours the number was roughly 
2,470 ; and, if that be true of an election of 
guardians it must be doubly true of 
elections for and 


borough county 


councils and for Parliamentary _ elec- | 
the 


twenty-eight per 


tions, where proportion voting | 


is not cent. but 


injure this character of mobility, which 
makes for better housing, better work, 
and better conditions of life. We have 
no right to penalise a man who moves 
from one part of London to another, 
after his work or in search of better 


housing or of health by preventing him 


|from getting his vote as easily as he 


would get it if he were a citizen of 


| The Government were prepared to intro- 


'duce a similar 


3ill to this and we are 


| prepared to support the Second Reading, 


seventy-eight per cent. of the electors. | 


Now I come to the reason why London 
should in this matter, instead of being 
treated in a piecemeal way, be dealt 
with in such a manner as would bring 
it into line with what the provinces have 
enjoyed for the last forty or fifty years. 


is open to be advised upon. 


London’s exceptional size, its character, | 


the conditions of a Metropolis, differ- 
entiate it from nearly every town and 
from nearly every other city. The 
enormous distances that men have to 
work away from the place in which they 
live differentiate it from even the big 
cities of Glasgow, Manchester, or Birming- 
ham; then we know the extraordinary 
movement of its population and that in 
some districts the movement of popula- 
tion per annum ranges from 28 to 40 
or insome areas 50 per cent.of the voters 
who are compelled to move from year to 
year. We ought not todo anything to pre- 
It is ¢ 
good sign that people do move about in 


vent that mobility of population. 

London. It indicates that rapid and 

cheap traction has enlarged their choice 

in regard to housing and has given them 

an opportunity of following work, and 
Mr. John Burns. 





that, 


to ourselves the right of improving one 


but, in saying we reserve 
or two points referred to by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, and of modifying one or 
two of the proposals of the Bill that 
the mover of it wisely suggested that he 
Subject to 
that, I hope the House will give this Bill 
a Second Reading, and will place the 
London electorate in regard to successive 


occupation, revising barristers, hours of 


| polling and central control of elections, in 


the position which provincial towns and 
cities now occupy. It is not a Bill which 
deals exceptionally with London, but it is 
is a Bill brought in to remove a long. 
standing grievance, and to give Londoners 
the privileges which provincial electors 
have long enjoyed, and it is on these 
grounds that the Government supports 


the Bill. 


*Mr. CHAPLIN (Surrey, Wimbleden) : 
The right hon. Gentleman told my hon. 
friend behind me that this was not a 
Reform Bill, but he will not, I am sure, 
deny that it is a Bill dealing with a very 
important question of electoral reform, 
and if that is not a Reform Bill, I really 
do not know what in the opinion of the 


right hon, Gentleman a Reform Bill can 
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be. It is idle to tell the House of 
Commons that in dealing with this 


question we are not to consider the 
question of Parliamentary reform, and 
that this is entirely distinct from a general 
Reform Bill, as it is limited to one par- 
The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the fortunes of 


ticular part of the country. 


the ballot gave the hon, Gentleman who 
moved the Bill, this day, and therefore 
Ilis Majesty’s Government did not them 
selves introduce a Bill, which they at 
one time contemplated doing, but sup- 
ported this one. But, Sir, it was not 
only the fortunes of the ballot. It was 


the favour of the Government who 
closured the debate upon the Address 


at an unusual early period of the session, 


which enabled this Bill to come on. We 
should be glad to hear from the right 
hon. Gentleman whether this was 


We 


knowing, but I am 


mearly a coincidence. have no 


means of bound 
to say the peculiarity of the circum 

things that 
right 


stances and some have 


hon. Gentle- 


lead to the 


fallen from the 


man and others idea that 


when the Government closured the 
Address at the time they did, it was no 


vbjection to their action in that direction 


that it would enable this Bill to come on, | 


which it certainly would not have done | 


that action. 


friend the Member for the City of London 


but for My right hon 
made a suggestion in the course of his 
speech that a question should be put to 
the right hon. Gentleman as to whether the 
Goverament contemplated giving special 
facilities for the progress of this measure, 
and an interruption on the part of the right 
the President of the 
Government 


hon. Gentleman 


Local Board also gave 


colour to that suggestion when he said 


that it was only what has been 
done before, and when he named 
one or two Bills in regard to 


(London) Bill. 1290 
which it had been done in the pest. 
I think under all the circumstances J am 
entitled to put the question to the sight 
hon. Gentlemen, because if it be the case 
that the Government have in their mind 
the intention to make this a Government 


ARY 1908} 


measure, then I say in a question of 
Parliamentary reform, one of the most 
important of all questions that Parliament 
can deal with, we have a right to ask 
that there shall be a further opportunity 
of debating the Bill on its Second Reading. 
If there is any colour for the suggestion 
that the Government contemplate giving 
further facilities in the future, then a Bill 
of this character ought not to be disposed 
of at a morning sitting on a Friday. I 
| propose in the few words that I intend to 
| trouble the House with upon this matter 
| to draw attention to the objects and 
this Bill and the methods 
| by which it is proposed to accomplish 
Then I 


reasons 


effects of 





ithose objects. will give 


‘one or two which occur to 
me why the sanction of the House should 
As to 


the first two points, I think the objects are 


be withheld from this proposal. 


admirably described in the Amendment 
placed upon the Paper by the hon. 
Bart. the the City of 
London, and they were more tersely des- 


Member for 


cribed by the hon. Member for Wands- 
| worth when he said, “this is a Bill for 
‘the abolition of plural voting in Lon- 


don, and nothing else.” That is what 
the ill is for and it is no use 
concealing the fact that the main 
object of this Bill is the abolition 
‘of plural voting in London. The 
abolition of plural voting may or 


may not be a good thing, and person- 
aly I hold the opinion, if I may be 
that the total 
abolition of plural voting in the Metro- 


allowed to say so, 
polis would not be in the interests of 


popular representation. If that principle 
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{COMMONS} 


(London) Bill. 1299 


is to be accepted, however, there is no | Governments quite as much as by Tory 


question, no doubt whatever, that it ought 
to be of universal application. I am 
surprised that hon. Members should have 
any doubt or difference of opinion upon 
that point. This Bill is 
fifty-eight constituencies of this country, 


limited to 


and the remaining 500 or 600 are to 
remain on a totally different footing. 
Here I must note what appeared to me 
to be some inconsistencies in the speech 
of the for North 
Pancras. Member 

that 
peculiar 


hon. Member St. 
The 


London is 


hon. said 
placed in a 
that the 


adults in 


position, 

to 
is much less than it ought to be, is much 
less than it is in the country. The 
who are not 


propor- 


tion of voters London 


number of voters in London 
but who ought to be on the register in 

But what 
to the hon. 


London are many thousands. 
is his remedy? According 
Member the number of persons with 
votes in London is much less than 
it ought to be. But this Bill 
he is going still further to diminish 
Now 


a moment to the methods by which the 


under 


them. may I turn just for 
desired objects of this Bill are to be 
The the 
to Government 
Board expressed his great surprise that 
Section | of Clause 1 of this Bill should 


secured ! hon. Gentleman 


Socretary the Local 


be subjected to hostile criticism, as he 
thought it 


accepted, 


ought to be wniversally 
I am bound to say I differ 
entirely from the hon. Gentleman. I differ 
because if the question of electoral reform 
is to be dealt with at all, it should be 
dealt with by a bill applying to the 
whole of the country ; so I have always 
understood during my political career. 
The views put forward at the present 


time are in entire and complete con’ | 
tradiction to all those traditions which | 


very | 


and Unionist Ministers and Governments. 
This matter ought to be dealt with by a 
Bill applying to the whole of the country 
and dealing with all branches of this 
question. Instead of this we have an 
Electoral Reform Bill dealing only with 
the 
anomalies of our electoral law, because it 


one small point in innumerable 
may be to the advantage of the Party 
now in power. Some of these anomalies 
were in the mind of the hon. Member 
himself when he criticised Clauses 3 and 
4. With regard to Clause 4 it is the 
fact that by altering the date from the Ist 
January to the 1st November when the 
new list and register of electors comes into 
operation, you will havethis extraordinary 
state of things, and will introduce this 
absolutely new anomaly into our electoral 
system, that if this Bill is passed and a 
general election takes place between the 
Ist November and the Ist January in the 
future, London as against the rest of the 
country will vote onan entirely different 
register. Is not that a very remarkable 
anomaly ? One election would be held 
on an old register and another on a new 
one. Is not this a new and a strangr 
anomaly which vou are putting into oue 
system by a Bill which is to get rid of 
existing anomalies? The Secretary to 
the Local Government Board associates 
himself entirely with Clauses 5, 6 and 7, 
Clause 5 deals with making the regula- 
tions for the revising barristers by Orders 
in Council. Why does he approve of 
this ? 


thinking that this is a most admirable 


The special reason he gives us for 


proposal is that he wants to get the 
electoral representation of London on the 
most democratic basis possible. 


Dr. MACNAMARA : Hear! hear! 


*Mr. CHAPLIN: Can you tell me 


were accepted by Radical Ministers and how that is consistent with carrying 


Mi. Chaplin. 
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out this arrangement by Orders in 
Council? What are Orders in Council ? 
They are the orders of the Ministers of 
the Crown, and I should not be stretch- 
ing the point or be guilty of un- 
due exaggeration if I said, “The Royal 

That would be the actual 
Yet the hon. Member thinks 


prerogative.” 
effect: of it. 


the best way of establishing the elections | 


of London on an absolutely democratic 
principle would be by making arrange- 
ments for the revising barristers, who 
are concerned in returning Members to 
this House, by the exercise of the Royal 
prerogative. It seems there are still 
some points in this Bill which hon. Mem- 


bers are now trying to hurry through the | 


House which require rather longer con- 
sideration than at all events they are 
Let 
me say one word more with regard to 
The 


one, of course, is the one that J have 


able to get on a Friday afternoon. 


the objections to this Bill. chief 
stated, when you have to deal with « 
question of Parliamentary reform in this 
country, and on which all parties have 
hitherto been agreed. I am_ surprised 
that all parties are not agreed now upon 
it, but at all events we on this side of the 
House adhere rigidly to the opinion that 
in dealing with Parliamentary reform it 
ought to be dealt with comprehensively 
as a whole, and the principle applied 
But 
there is another objection, which I do not 


This Bill has 


universally, and not in districts. 


think of less importance. 


(London) Bill. 1294 
| subject of getting rid of the anomalies of 
our electoral system, are absolutely blind 
and their eyes hermetically sealed to 
every one of the existing anomalies 
| except that particular one, by getting rid 
|of which they think they will derive 
Why is 
adopted by the 
They adop- 





some considerable advantage. 
| this course being 
Government this session ? 
ited, as I unusual 


| attitude ; 


think, a very 


they pursued, as I think, 


avery unusual course, last year, or the 





the year before, before I had the pleasure 
|of coming back again after the genera} 
| election, with regard to the Plurai Voting 
| Bill. 
what are the views and intentions of the 


It adds to my curiosity to hear 


| Government with regard to the future 
| progress of this Bill 
I do think after all that has passed 


this session 


upon this subject this afternoon after 
the suggestion made on _ this side 


and the interruption of the right 
hon. Gentleman on the other side of the 

House, after he has reminded us of what 
| frequently has been the case of late, that 
| the Government have taken up the Bills 
| of private Members and given them 
| special facilities for passing during the 
session when they could not have passed 
without those facilities--then I do say, 
‘and I wish to press this upon the right 
| hon, Gentleman, that we are entitled to 
| hear from him, whether that course is in 
| If it 


| contemplation by the Government. 
is, [do not think that there will be the 


been introduced, like the Bill to deal | slightest doubt on the part of those who 


with plural voting two years ago for the 
purpose of getting rid of anomalies in our 
electoral system. 
the electoral system of this country are 
innumerable, and can only be dealt with | 
by a universal Bill. What I complain of | 
is this, that as it appears to me, hon. 
Gentlemen opposite who are supporting 
this Bill, and who are so anxious on the 


sit upon this side of the House as to the 
course it is their duty to pursue, which is 


But the anomalies of | to offer the most unbending opposition 


and resistance to the proposal which is 


now before us. 


*Sir WILLIAM BULL (Hammer- 
smith) said the deprecating air with 
which the hon. 


Member brought in 
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his Bill reminded him of the old ssory of 
the punctiliously polite Greek nobleman 
who, while performing the funera! of an 


Elections and Registration 


infant daughter, felt bound to make his 
excuses to the spectators for “ bringing 
out such a ridiculously small corpse to so 


large a crowd.” He trusted that the Bill 


had more vitality than the infant, but on | 


the other hand he thought those who had 


followed the debate would come to the | 


same conclusion as the President of the | 


Local Government Board, viz., that this 
was not by any means a small measure, 
but on the contrary a large and far 
reaching one. 
own experience as an election agent of 


many years standing, to speak of some 


ot the blanks left in the Bill, and 
to point out the enormous changes 


that go on in the register during the year. 
The introducer of the Bill stated that LO 
per cent. of a constituency changed every 
year, but in the constituency of Hammer- 
smith the change was much greater, and 
practically one-fourth of the register was 
the 
course of the last twenty years his own 


altered every twelve months. In 


Party had actually put on the register 
22,000 persons ---more than the actual total 
onit to-day. Let them endeavour to realise 
what that meant and what would be in- 
volved if the proposals of the Bill became 
law. Let them think what the revising 
barristers would have to do between the 
Sth September and the Ist November, 
when the various registers for Londen 
would have to be collated into one grand 
register for the whole of London. It 
would require a book as large as the 
London Directory; the register would 
have to be practically re-written and 
he would like to ask the President of 
the Local the 
Treasury had been consulted in regard 


Government Board if 

to this. He understood that by some 

mistake they were not so consulted in 
Sir William Bull. 


{COMMONS} 


He would like, from his | 


(London) Bill. 


| regard to the Criminal Appeal Bill of last 
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: ap : 
ome In his opinion the expense in- 
volved by this change would be terrific, 
and he would like to know if an estimate 


They 


las guardians of the taxpayers’ interest 


| 

lof the cost had been drawn out. 
ought to have before them some figures, 
There was not only the question of the 


| salaries of the Revising Barristers to be 


considered ; there would be the question 
of collating the registers, and making 
It had that 
some of the registers were very badly 
kept. like to 


registers thus 


them perfect. heen said 


He would know. which 


were referred to, for 


having a fairly good knowledge of the 


| London boroughs he was bound to say 


he considered that the registers were 
almost uniformly perfect. He noted that 
in this Bill, as in the case of the Plural 
Vo ing Bill, there was an absence of in- 
formation as to the manner in which the 
details were to be worked out, and he 
thought too they should have in the 
Schedule a list of the Acts of Parliament 
alfectel. He 
would be surprised to learn the number 
of Acts interfered with by this Bill, and 


seeing that they could not properly digest 


believed hon. Members 


the measure at such short notice, they 
ought certainly to be attorded another 


opportunity of discus sing it in detail. 


*Mr. THORNTON (Clapham) said 
that in his opinion this ought to be an 
avowed (Government measure, and he 
_ desired to appeal to the President of the 
Local Government Board to tell them 
frankly whether the Government were 
going to take up the Bill, and whether 
they were to have a fair op portunity of 
fighting out in the House of Commons 
this proposed great change in the law 
affecting London, and inferentially the 
There 
| were many hon. Members who, had they 


law of the country as a whole. 
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known the real nature of this Bill, would 
have been only too glad to attend that 
afternoon and express their opinion 
upon it. He wished especially to 


point out that the Bill would deprive | 


some of the Metropolitan borough 
of ancient privileges, which he would 
indicate as succinctly as possible. It had 
not been stated in the debate that the 


Redistribution Bill of 1885 expressly | 


reserved the right of exercising the fran- 


— 


chise wherever a voter possessed i 


outside any of the composite boroughs at | 


that time, either preserved or created. 


Thus under the egis of the great Liberal | 
leader, Mr. Gladstone, it had been | 
deliberately determined that while one | 


man could only vote once within 
twomember boroughs, such as_ that 
which he himself partly represented, 
viz., Battersea and Clapham, yet 


a property owner retained  else- | 
where the right of plural voting, pro- | 


vided he possessed valid qualifications. 


That hon. Members opposite objected to | 


this principle was true, and their objec- 
tions had to be met; but surely in a 
measure dealing with the United King- 


dom of England and Ireland as a whole, | 


and not with the London area only. 
Otherwise it should be known how in 
particular the rights of two of the most 


ancient and historic boroughs in the | 


country were about to be obliterated by 
this piecemeal legislation and the whole 
character of the constituencies of the City 
of London and Southwark altered. The 


City doubtless would be able to defend | 


its privileges to good purpose, but he 
must call attention to the great past of 
Southwark, whose representatives in the 
18th and early 19th centuries included 
Tierney, Sir Francis Burdett and—he 
hoped he might be forgiven for naming 
his own kinsman—Mr. Henry Thorton, 
who was Member there for 35 years 


prior to his death in 1815, and would be 
further remembered as the coadjutor of 
Wilberforce when striving against the 
slave trade. Before the Reform Act of 
1832 there were only three really 
working-class boroughs, judged by the test 


of numbers upon the register, and they 
were Liverpool, Preston and Southwark, 
so the great ends and aims con- 
nected with the Clapham Sect and 
Battersea Rise had popular approval. 
| Surely, then, the reversal of the Act of 


1885 and the withdrawal of ancient 


privileges ought not to be accomplished 
except in a complete scheme of redistri- 
| bution. At present they had glaring 
inequalities within the Metropolitan area, 
as had been shown by the hon. Baron the 
Member for Wandsworth, so that the 
Brobdignag of Wandsworth co-existed 
| with the Lilliput of Whitechapel. Unless 


anomalies such as these were corrected, 
any electoral reform must be imperfect 
and unjust. Moreover it should be re- 
membered that since 1430 and the time 
| of Henry VI. no disfranchising measure 
| had passed through the British Par- 
lament. On that occasion the 
| 


franchise was limited to forty-shilling 
freeholders, because Henry IV. in 
his efforts to gain popularity had 
too much lowered the vote. But 
| these facts were only adduced to empha- 
_sise the necessity for a general recon 
sideration of the electoral question at 
issue which should be dealt with as a 
whole. Hence his request to the Govern- 
ment and especially to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Battersea, 
for a promise to be allowed to fight the 
matter out on the floor of the House. 


| 


*Mr. NIELD (Middlesex, Ealing) said 
that whenone remembered that the Liberal 
Party, as late as 1885, deliberately broke 





up large London boroughs which formerly 
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existed—boroughs like Chelsea, Finsbury | because they said the County of London 
and Hackney—which had enormous popu- | was so large that it needed to be treated 
lations, and the task of fighting which | as one entity. Now that was certainly 
was rendered almost prohibitive by | not the opinion of the right hon. Gentle- 
reason of the expense involved—when | men’s predecessors, when they deliber- 
they remembered that the Liberals | ately broke up the big London boroughs. 
deliberately broke up these boroughs | They sought to justify this great change, 


Adjournment of the House. 





into twenty-eight boroughs, it seems 
to him that everyone who had the con- 
stitutional interests of the country at 
heart should strongly protest against the 
introduction, in this manner, of a measure 
of such wide and far-reaching importance 
as the one they were now discussing —a 


measure which proposed to destroy the | 
electoral machinery set up in the County | 


of London by the Liberal Government in 
1885. 
guidance of the First Commissioner of 
Works in 1906, the Government by the 
use of that engine of oppression, the 
closure, passed a Plural Voters Bill, which 
they sent up to the other Chamber in 
such a hectoring and intolerant spirit, 
and which the House of Lo ds 
promiscuously rejected, thereby show- 
ing that they would not be a 
party to gerrymandering the register. 


They knew also that the attempt of | 


the Government to inflame public passion 
against that House made no impression 
whatever on the country. Yet here they 
had another attempt, due no doubt to the 
fact that right hon. and hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, as well as the Party managers, 
know that they had lost the confidence of 
the country. Hon. Members opposite 
ought to be aware that by subscribing to 
measures of this sort they must inevit- 
ably destroy the position they had 
achieved for themselves. He wondered 
if ever in the history of the House on 
the first private Members’ day of the 
session, there had been such an array of 
right hon. Gentlemen on the Treasury 
Bench to support such a Bill as this. He 
congratulated the Member for North St. 
Pancras on being able, with the aid of the 
Government, to bring this Bill forward, 
but he hoped the country would realise 
that the Radical Government caused the 


debate on the Address to be closured at | 


an extremely early date in order that 
they might jockey into position a measure 
of this nature. What was the anomaly 
that they proposed to remove ? They pro- 
posed to make this great change in the law 


Mr. Nield. 


They knew how, under the able | 


because they said many men lost their 
right to vote simply by moving from one 
borough to another. Yet at the same 
|time they were going to create still 
greater anomalies, and residents in the 
borough of Hammersmith moving in 
|some instances across the road, or a few 
score yards into his constituency would 
\find it necessary to re-qualify, while if 
they moved to the other side of the 
County of London, say to Stoke Newing- 
}ton or to Woolwich, they would retain 
their qualification, though the distance 
they had moved would (with the up-to- 
date methods of communication and con- 
veyance), take them an hour to traverse, 


Mr. DICKINSON rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, “That the Question 
he now put ;” but Mr. Speaker withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


*Mr. NIELD, continuing, declared 
here was absolutely nothing to justify the 
introduction of this Bill, and submitted 
| that such anomalies as there were in the 
existing state of things, must remain 
}until they were removed by a general 


| Bill. 


And it being Five of the Clock, Mr. 
SPEAKER proceeded to interrupt the 
Business :— 

Whereupon Mr. DICKINSON rose in his 

place, and claimed to move, “That the 
| Question be now put ;” but Mr. Speaker 
| withheld his assent, and declined then to 
put that Question, and the Debate stood 
| adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed upon Monday 
next. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Whereupon Mr. SPEAKER adjourned 
'the House without Question put, pur- 


| . aa . 
| suant to Standing Order No. 3. 


Adjourned at two minutes after 
Five o’clock till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 10th February, 1908. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acqu>inted 
the House, That the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the 
Certificates from the Examiners that 
he further Standing Orders applicable 
o the following Bills have been com- 
plied with :—Norwich Union Fire In- 
surance Society [H.L.];  Llanelly Gas 
fH.L.]; Pontypridd Water [x.L.]; Rhym- 
ney and Aber Vallevs Gas and Water 
[H.L. ]. 


. 


y ine 


Also the Certificates that the Standing 
Orders applicable to the following Bills 
have been complied with :—Metropoli- 

n Electric Tramways;  Interoceanic 
Railwav of Mexico. 


And also the Certificate that the 
Standing Orders applicable to the follow- 
ing Bills have not been complied with :— 
Ards and Bangor Railways. 


Npeccn tHuUtLCULCS TeVISION oO 


The same were ordered to lie on the 


> Table. 


mene oF a 


Ammanford Urban District Counci! 
- Water Bill [m.u.]; Audenshaw and 
> Saddleworth Urban District Councils 
> Bill [u.u.]; Bristol Corporation Bil! 
> {u.t.]; Briton Ferry Urban District 
* Council Bill [w.1.]; Camberwell and 
~ other Metropolitan Borough Councils 
3 (Superannuation) Bill [n.1.]; Herne 
~ Bay Pier Bill [H.1.]; Huddersfield 
~ Water Bill [#.1.]; Keighley Corporation 
- Bill [u.u.]; London and District Elec- 
= tricity Supply Bill [H.L.]; Magee Presby- 
~ terian College (Londonderry) Bill [#.1.] ; 
. Merthyr Tydfil Corporation Bill [H.L.]; 
‘ Monmouthshire County Council — Bill 


[H.L.]; Skegness Urban District Council 
Bill [w.L.]; Swansea Valley Gas Bill 
[u.t.];  Wath-upon-Dearne Urban Dis- 


trict Council Gas Bill [H.L.].—Read 2°. 
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CHILDREN’S BILL. 
Tables of comparison between the 
provisions of the Bill and existing enact 
ments. 


VOL. CLXXXIII. [Fourtru Series. ] 
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JUDICIAL STATISTICS, ENGLAND AND 
WALES, 1906. (PART IL, CRIMINAL 
STATISTICS). 

Statistics relating to criminal pro- 


ceedings, police, coroners, prisons, re- 
formatory and industrial schools, and 
criminal lunatics, for the year 1906. 


TRADE REPORTS: ANNUAL SERIES. 
No. 3956. Colombia. 
No. 3957. Spain. 
Presented (by Command), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


NAVY (DISCIPLINE—PRISONS). 


Rules and Regulations, dated 18th 
January, 1908, amending Regulations 


for Naval Prisons. 


SUPERANNUATION (TREASURY 
MINUTES). 

Dated 28th January, 1908, granting 
a special pension to Sir Mackenzie 
Dalzell Chalmers, K.C.B., C.S.L, late 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State 
for the Home Department. 

Dated 6th February, 1908, granting 
a retired allowance to Mr. George McEvey, 
Civil Assistant, Ordnance Survey, Board 
of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS AND PESTS 

ACTS, 1877 AND 1907—ORDERS. 

Dated 29th November, 1907, entitled 
“American Gooseberry Mildew (Pro- 
hibition of Importation of Bushes) Order 
of 1907.” 

Dated 10th December, 1907, entitled 
“The American Mildew 
Order of 1907.” 


Gooseberry 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 

COMPANIES ACT, 

Board of Trade Rules (Employers’ 
Liability Insurance Companies). 

Board of Trade Rules (Underwriters). 


INSURANCE 
1907. 


Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and ordered to lie on the Table. 


AUGMENTATION OF 
1863. 


BENEFICES ACT, 

Return of proceedings under the Lord- 
Chancellor's Augmentation Act since 
the same came into operation (lst 
November, 1863) up to and inclusive of 
7th February, 1908. 

Laid before the House (pursuant to 
Act), and to be printed. (No. 6.) 


2Y 
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HOUSE OF LORDS MANUSCRIPTS. 


The Lorp CHANCELLOR acquainted 
the House that the Clerk of the Parlia- 
ments had laid upon the Table the 
Calendar of the Manuscripts of the House 
of Lords, Volume IV. (New Series), with 
an appendix, in continuation of the 
volumes issued under the authority of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
The same was ordered to be printed. 
(No. 7.) 


NEW BILLS. 
PATENTS AND DESIGN BILL [u.t.] (No. 8). 
A Bill to explain section 92 of the 
Patents and Designs Act, 1907; and 


FATAL ACCIDENTS (DAMAGES) (No. 2) 
BILL [u.u.] (No. 9). 
A Bill to amend the law with respect 
to the assessment of damages under the 
Fatal Accidents Acts. 


Were presented by the Lord Granard | 


(E. Granard) ; read 1*, and to be printed. 


BLACK SCAB AND FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE. 

*Lorp HARRIS: My Lords, I beg to 
ask His Majesty’s Government whether 
the Board of Agriculture is taking any, 
and, if so, what steps to prevent, under 
the Destructive Insects and Pests Act, 


1907, the spread of the new and destruct- | 
tive potato disease known as black scab. | 


I hope the President of the Board will 
be able to assure me that he is prepared 
to take drastic action in the case of this 
vegetable pest. 


Last year I asked the noble Earl a 
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informed, on excellent authority, that the 
pest is spreading in the most alarming 
way. I am told that there are now 
1,000 consecutive acres affected in Cam- 
bridgeshire alone. The measures that 
the noble Earl has taken have failed in 
this way. The Government give no 
assistance towards compensation for de- 
struction, which is the only possible 
way of getting rid of the pest. The 
county councils, I suppose, think it is 
not fair to the ratepayers that they 
should find the whole of the compen- 
sation, nd the cultivator naturally 
defers destruction until the very last 
moment, when probably it is too late. 


The pest to which I refer to-night— 
that known as black scab—is just as 
dangerous, if not more so; and the 
danger is imminent for this reason, that 
I am informed it has spread at last to 
Scotland, from which the best seed is 
/ usually obtained. If seed is to be dis- 
| seminated all over the country with this 
pest in it, the risk of spreading the disease 
is very serious. I understand that, in 
the case of cattle diseases, such as the 
outbreak of foot and mouth disease 
in Scotland, the Agricultural Depart- 
ment does contribute towards the com- 
pensation for destruction. If that is 
the case in connection with animal pests, 
why should it not be done in the case of 
vegetable pests? I am certain that, 
_ unless the noble Earl takes drastic action, 
this vegetable pest to which I am now 
directing his attention will spread all 
over the country. Already the English 
| black-currant has almost disappeared from 
| England altogether, the present variety 
| being a French variety. We have had 
|the gooseberry attacked and now the 
| potato, and in view of the present policy 





question upon another important matter | of small holdings the importance of these 
to agriculturists—I refer to the disease | matters is verv great. Therefore, I 
called gooseberry mildew. At that time | suggest that it is as reasonable for the 
he did not seem to think the matter of | Department to give assistance towards 
very great importance, and was not| compensation to small farmers for the 
prepared to take legislative power. But | destruction of these pests, as it is for them 
in the course of the year I think he must | to give assistance to the larger farmers 
have found that my information was | when their cattle have to be destroyed. 
superior to that of his Department, for . 

he did take steps to pass, and succeeded | 
in passing, the Act to which I refer in| THe PRESIDENT or roe BOARD 
my Question. Unfortunately, however, or AGRICULTURE anp FISHERIES 
the executive action under that measure (Earl Carrinaton): My Lords, it is the 
has not been successful. The Depart- case that the potato disease called the 
ment has been far too tender, and I am_ black scab, to which attention has been 
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called by the noble Lord, is in existence. 
It was first observed in 1901, and was 
imported, I believe, from the Continent. 


It has since spread over the whole of the | 
North-west of England and the North of | 


Wales ; it is prevalent in Lancashire, and 


cases have been reported from Scotland | 


and the Midlands ; but, so far, it has not 
appeared in the South and the East of 
England. Your Lordships were good 
enough to give me very drastic powers 


under the Destructive Insects and Pests | 


Act of last year, and I can assure the 
House that my Department are fully 
sensible of the danger of this new potato 
disease and will do the best they can to 
stop it. We have been considering 
whether it would not be right to issue 
immediately an order giving power to deal 
with this pest. These diseases are not 
very much understood ‘as yet, but we 
shall at once introduce black scab into the 
Order. I do not think I need follow the 
noble Lord into the question he raised 
about compensation. If he will bring 
it up on some future occasion, I shall be 
very glad to argue it out withhim. As he 
also mentioned the outbreak of foot and 
mouth disease, perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to assure the House that, so far 
as we know, the disease has been entirely 
confined to the area where it broke out. 
Almost all the cattle have been already 
slaughtered, and there are great hopes, 
owing to the promptness with which the 
officials of the Board have tackled this 
serious outbreak, that it will not be 
extended. 


THE Marquess oF LONDONDERRY : 
My Lords, I am sure the statement of the 
noble Earl that active steps have been 
taken to confine the foot and mouth 
disease to the part of the country in 
which it broke out is most gratifying ; 
but I should like to ask him, in the 
interests of agriculture as a whole, if he 
can give the House any idea as to how the 
disease first originated, and whether the 
origin has been traced to any other part 
of the country. 


Eart CARRINGTON: I think its 
origin has been traced, but we are not 
absolutely certain. In these cireum- 
stances, I hope the noble Marquess will 
forgive me if I do not make any further 
statement to-day. 
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THE ANGLO-RUSSIAN AGREEMENT. 


Order of the Day read for resuming the 
adjourned debate on the Motion of the 
Lord Curzon of Kedleston that an humble 
Address be presented to His Majesty for 
Papers respecting the Convention recently 
concluded with the Russian Government 
relating to the respective interests of 
Great Britain and Russia in Persia, 
Afghanistan, and Thibet. 


Russian Agreement. 


*Lorp SANDERSON : My Lords, the 
noble Lord who initiated this discussion 
on the Convention with Russia is a 
practised and eloquent speaker, to whom 
one always listens with pleasure. I 
have not that advantage. For forty- 
seven years of my life I have sedulously 
cultivated the art of holding my peace, 
even from good words; and [ shall not 
venture on this occasion to do more than 
address to your Lordships, as briefly as 
I can, the few observations which have 
been suggested to me as a result of a 
rather prolonged official experience. 


For many years successive Foreign 
Secretaries have been attacked for making 
no serious effort to come to a general 
understanding with Russia in regard to 
the policy of the two empires in the 
various parts of Asia in which they are 
interested. I do not think that at any 
time the fault has been with the Govern- 
ment here. The difficulty has been at 
St. Petersburg, where the dominant 
political party has been unwilling to 
fetter itself by positive engagements 
except on terms that would have been 
unacceptable to us. They have preferred 
to let matters slide under the conviction 
that events were working in their favour, 
and that they had something to gain, 
and at all events nothing to lose, by 
delay. It is only recently that there has 
been a change in this respect, and what- 
ever criticisms may be passed on the 
details of the Convention, it is, at all 
events, satisfactory as an indication that 
the Russian Government have been led 
to believe that it is to their advantage as 
well as to ours that the two countries 
should endeavour to work in harmony 
rather than in a condition of constant 
rivalry and at times of only half-sup- 
pressed antagonism. 


The Convention is of necessity a 


‘compromise, and a compromise is rarely 


2¥ 23 
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at first sight attractive to either of the 
parties interested. It cannot ordinarily 
be attained, as so many people seem to 
suppose, by generously conceding what- 
ever you think unimportant, while care- 


fully retaining everything to which 
you attach any real value. As Lord 


Granville once tersely put it— 

“Tt is of no use going to market unless you 
put some eggs in your basket.” 

We have obtained in this Convention 
positive and permanent engagements 
in regard to Persia and Afghanistan 
which the Russian Government have 
hitherto been unwilling to give except 
in the form of rather fluid assurances in 
the course of correspondence and con- 
versations. It is true that these assur- 
ances have been frequently repeated, 
but it is also the fact that the 
Russian Government have quite candidly 
stated that they must be regarded as 
subject to modification under change 
of circumstances. The mere fact of 
repeated renewal is an indication of 
the temporary nature of the assurances. 
One does not constantly renew a perma- 
nent engagement. It stands to reason 
that we were bound to offer in return 
similar engagements sufficient to induce 
the _ Russian Government to enter 
willingly into the bargain and to abide by 
it strictly and unreservedly. The whole 
value of such an agreement depends 
on the spirit in which it is observed. 

‘The arrangement with regard to 
reserved zones of interest in Persia, 
which has been so sharply criticised, 
has no doubt been so framed as to 
offer such an inducement. Some of 
my colleagues and I once explained 
to a former Prime Minister the line 
which, in the opinion of British experts, 
divided Northern from Southern Persia. 
He looked at the map and observed— 

“ Well, gentlemen, I do not wish to dispute 

your superior knowledge, but to an uninstructed 
mind Persia seems to have a remarkably high 
waist.” 
That Ine has not been followed on the 
present occasion, and most of us may 
think that the waist of Persia has been 
put too low. 

But there seems to be a good deal of 
misconception as to the real nature and 
effect of this part of the Agreement. In 
the first place, it does not protect either 


Lord Sanderson 
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Government from the competition of 
other countries in any part of Persia. No 
one is bound by the arrangement except 
the two parties themselves. In the 
second place, both Powers have bound 
themselves to the principle of equal 
opportunities for the commerce and 
trade of all nations. There can, there- 
fore, be no question of differential tolls 
or charges in any concessions obtained 
from the Persian Government by either 
of them. Thirdly, all existing con 
cessions are expressly maintained by 
Article III. of the Convention, and 
British subjects and companies already 
possess several valuable concessions with- 
in the Russian zone. Fourthly, although 
it is true that this country is bound not 
to oppose Russian applications for con- 
cessions within what I may call the 
neutral zone, the Russian (rovernment 
are equally bound not to oppose British 
applications for concessions within that 
zone. In the event of rival applications 
the two Governments will be bound te 
come to an understanding, instead ot 
proceeding on the detestable  systen: 
of secretly working against each other 
The arrangement is, in fact, an ex 
pansion of one concluded by the lat 
Lord Salisbury in 1899, with regar 
to the railway interests of Greai 
Britain and Russia in China. I hav 
never heard complaints that that Agree 
ment had operated disastrously fo 
British railway enterprise in the districts 
affected by it, and I cannot help thinking 
that the gloomy anticipations which 
have been expressed as to the results oi 
the present arrangement are somewhat 
exaggerated. 


Russian commercial enterprise in the 
North of Persia has always had a con- 
siderable advantage over all competitors 
from the fact, not only that Russia by 
her geographical position has the power 
of exercising great political pressure 
at Teheran, but that the Russian Govern- 
ment has been always ready to spend 
large sums of money from the Imperial 
Treasury in aid of such enterprise. The 
Russian Government have guaranteed 
large loans, they have established a 
bank at Teheran, with the Russian State 
Bank at its back, and they have spent 
several hundred thousand pounds on the 
construction of roads from the Russian 
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frontier and from the Caspian to the 
capital and into the interior. Such a 
policy is contrary to our practice and 
tradition. The Treasury have never 
been willing to incur pecuniary liability 
on account of Persia, and it was only 
with difficulty that they were induced 
for a few years to obtain from Parliament 
a very moderate subsidy in support of 
the steam packet service on the Karun. 
The Foreign Office has been expected 
to turn out a full tale of bricks with the 
most beggarly allowance of straw. We 
have constantly been abused for apathy 
and indifference when it really seemed to 
me surprising that we have managed so 
well as we have. I do not suppose that 
our financial policy will be materially 
altered in that respect, and so long 
as it is maintained I am not at all sure 
that British commercial enterprise will 
suffer seriously by being concentrated 
on the development of existing conces- 
sions, and on such new undertakings as 
may present themselves in the field sti] 
oven to it, 


{t has been asked why the Convention 
contains no provision recognising the 
special position and interests of Great 
Britain in the Persian Gulf. If I may 
be allowed to speak as an aged official 
with considerable experience in the 
preparation of such documents, I should 
say that this matter was not very suitable 
for insertion in a Convention. The 
special interests of Great Britain in the 
Gulf are matters of fact, but they are 
not very easy to define, the less so because 
they seem to me to be always expanding, 
and definition might be found to operate 
by way oflimitation. I seein Sir Edward 
Grey’s despatch a statement that His 
Majesty’s Government will continue to 
direct all their efforts to the preservation 
of the status quoonandinthe Gulf. That 
is an announcement quite suitable ina 
despatch, and it has a general broad 
meaning which is quite sufficient. But 
I do not envy anyone the task of defining 
accurately the territorial status quo 
of the shores of the Persian Gulf in a 
manner that would be acceptable to the 
parties immediately concerned. I believe 
it to be incapable of accomplishment. I 
do not see how the Government could ask 
Russia to accept as fixed that which is 
really in a state of flux and development ; 
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and experience has shown that engage- 
ments by one or two Powers to abstain 
from certain modes of action or inter- 
vention in seas or on coasts which are 
open of access to other Powers not par- 
ties to the arrangement are apt to be 
very inconvenient and embarrassing. 


Well, my Lords, in the presence of so 
many ex-Viceroys of India, and ex- 
Governors of Indian Presidencies, your 
Lordships will not expect me to have the 
audacity to discourse to you on the sub- 
ject of Afghanistan. I leave that subject 
to others better qualified. 


In regard to Tibet, I will only say 
that, however distant the Russian 
frontier may be from that country, 
Russia has undoubtedly the means of 
exercising considerable influence there, 
not necessarily in a manner conducive to 
our interests; it is surely a matter of 
ordinary prudence that we should come 
to an arrangement to avoid the risk 
of antagonistic influence in a_ region 
where we desire to avoid anv necessity 
for active intervention. The noble Lord 
has, I think, done a real service in sub- 
jecting the critical Convention to critical 
examination, and eliciting explanations 
on many points on which explanations 
were desirable. [ may be biassed in 
favour of my former Department, but 
after listening to the discussion I do not 
see much reason to fear that any of the 
provisions of this Agreement will operate 
seriously to our detriment. 


We are however, I think, agreed that 
the Agreement should be judged as a 
whole, and viewed in that light it has 
great claims to be regarded with favour. 
It isan endeavour on the part of two 
Great Western Powers most interested in 
Asia to put aside small jealousies and sus- 
picions, to come to an agreement on points 
on which there is danger of conflicting 
policies, and to work together in the 
cause of progress and civilisation. It 
is to this, and not to any previous assur- 
ances or to any specific engagements in 
the Convention that I attribute the fact 
that the two Powers have been able to 
adopt a united attitude during the recent 
disturbances in Persia. If that happy 
disposition continues it may save both 
countries much anxiety and expense, and 
I hope I shall not be considered too 
romantic if I add that it may largely 
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increase their influence for good. For 
such objects it is worth while to make 
considerable sacrifices, and I cannot 
think that those actually made in the 
Convention are excessive. 


Viscount MIDLETON: My Lords, 
IT am sure it has given your Lordships 
great pleasure to listen to the speech 
which has just been delivered by the 
noble Lord, whose great knowledge has 
been placed at the disposal of successive 
Foregn Secretaries to the great advantage 
of the country. The weight of opinion, 
especially of Indian opinion, in this 
House is so great—it has been illustrated, 
not merely in this debate, but in the 
debate initiated by Lord Ampthill last 
week, in which for the first time, I pre- 
sume, in the whole history of this As- 
sembly five Members of the House who 
had filled the office of Viceroy and the 
ex-Commander-in-Chief in India were 
heard—that it is difficult to rise and take 
part in this discussion; and I should 
certainly have felt absolved from troubl- 
ing vour Lordships even for a few 
moments to-night had it not been for 
the speech which was delivered by the 
noble Lord the Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs in the course of the 
debate on Thursday. 


I do not think anybody would be sur- 
prised that the Under-Secretary should 
have entrenched himself as far as he pos- 
sibly could in replying to the very power- 
ful indictment which was levelled against 
the Convention, and it was also most 
natural, I think, that so far as was possible 
the noble Lord should have relied upon 
the opinions left on the records of the 
late Government. In principle, I think 
every member of the late Government 
would be ready to give assent to the 
course which has been taken by the 
present Government. But in detail I 
think the noble Lord carried us, or 
attempted to carry us, a little too far. 
and I am not sure that he would not 
have had even a stronger position if he 
had relied more than he did on the 
general difficulty of concluding such a 
Convention at all, on which something 
has just been said by the noble Lord on 
the cross benches. Any one who dis- 
cusses this question must do so from 
the standpoint that in politics, especially 
Lord Sanderson. 


{LORDS} 
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in Asia, the great nations are drawing 
closer together, the opportunities of 
attack and of collision have become 
greater in each successive decade, and 
unquestionably the effects of that change 
are far-reaching ; and, if I may venture 
to go a step further, I would say that 
especially is that the case between this 
country and Russia. 


Russia has been for a long time an 
advancing nation in Asia. On the other 
hand, it was said with great force on 
Thursday last that it can be a proud 
boast that for 150 years we have not 
taken a strip of territory in Persia, or 
indeed, in Afghanistan. The Russians. 
again, regard the marching forward of 
their outposts as a strength. The ten- 
dency of late vears on our part has been 
to consolidate that which we have already, 
and to regard expansion in some cases 
rather as a weakness than as a strer gth. 
I might go a step further and say that, 
whatever the internal conditions in 
Russia, money has never been wanting 
to back what may be thought necessary 
in regard to extension ; while in regard 
to the Indian Exchequer, every rupee 
taken away from the growing needs of 
India in education, in railways, in public 
works or in sanitation, has had to be 
accounted for to the House of Commons. 
Between two nations taking such a 
very different view of their responsi- 
bilities and national interest, it is not 
difficult to see that to come to any 
accommodation at all on such a point 
would not be very easy. 


From my own comparatively small 
experience I can corroborate what fell 
from the noble Lord. When I went to 
the Foreign Office in 1898 the mind of 
the late Lord Salisbury was much set on 
coming to some arrangement with the 
Russian Government with regard to 
Asia; when I left the India Office seven 
years later, although that wish had been 
as much if not more in the mind of Lord 
Lansdowne, I do not think it could be 
said that we had come within sight of 
any such agreement. When the noble 
Lord opposite said practically in terms 
that if we had attempted any further 
demands it might have proved fatal to 
any Agreement at all, I could not help 
remembering the principle to which 
Lord Salisbury held very strongly—that 
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in such an Agreement we must keep our 


eyes solely on what concerns this country, | 
-been adopted for that purpose, His 


and must not turn too critical an eye on 
the benefit which might be obtained by 
some body else, unless that benefit was 
obtained at our expense. 
keep that in view, it not inconsiderably 
clears the issue. 


In internati6nal matters I would 
submit that we cannot draw up a com- 
mercial balance sheet. I remember, if I 
may give an illustration, that a gentle- 
man whose estate very lately con- 
tributed to the rapacity of the Chan- 
celior of the Exchequer one of the largest 
sums which has been given in the life- 
time of anybody here, once told me how 
he considered his fortune had been built 
up, and it had some bearing on this 
question. He said— 

“Tf I can make a fair profit, I do not 

jeopardise it by attempting always to get the 
highest price. If I insisted on the highest price, 
I should lose my market, and in half my 
ventures I should fail. When you have safe- 
guarded your own interest do not trouble 
yourself if someone else is going to make a 
profit.” 
I think we may apply that principle to 
these treaties. With regard to the 
French Treaty, I do not doubt that if 
we were closely to scan its various pro- 
visions we could find a good deal to say 
as to who had scored the advantage. 
But I believe that the feeling of this 
country 2nd of this House would be at this 
moment to take the broader view. The 
French Treaty has cleared our way in 
one sphere and has cleared the way of 
the French Government in another, and 
if there is any balance in favour of one 
or against the other, it has been more 
than compensated by the increased good 
feeling between the two countries, by 
the cessation of irritating episodes, and 
by the cordial co-operation of the two 
countries in other spheres of action. 


But even admitting that we may look 
at this Convention from that standpoint, 
[ think the Under-Secretary carried us 
too far. Look at the question which 
he put to us with regard to Persia. 
Lord Fitzmaurice said, very truly, that 
there had been previous negotiations, 
or rather proposals, for they hardly 
amounted to negotiations, with regard 


to a strip of territory to be secured to | 
this country in Persia as against foreign | 
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enterprise ; and from that he proc eded 
to argue that, a similar boundary having- 


Majesty's Government were not making 
a bad bargain in taking that boundary 
for the purpose of this Convention. Well, 
I really think that was straining the 
analogy. 


*THE UNDER - SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Lord 
Firzmavrice): I also pointed out that 
when that proposal was made, it was 
part of a proposal under which a very 
considerable sum of money would have 
been advanced, at the cost of this country 
or of India, to the Persian Government, 
but that we have obtained it as an 
arrangement with Russia without any 
loan transaction at all. 


Viscount MIDLETON : The question 
is whether that sum of money bore any 
relation whatever to the concessions 
which have had to be made to Russia 
in order to secure similar concessions 
to ourselves. The noble Lord has really 
made my argument for me. Let us 
look at the faet-—— 


Lorp FITZMAURICE : The abandon- 
ment of that loan to Persia was never 
brought in as a matter of pounds, shillings 
and pence, in connection with this 
Agreement. We have now obtained, as 
part of this arrangement, a boundary 
viewed very favourably by the Depart- 
mental Committee to which I alluded, 
and which was originally proposed as 
part of a series of loan transactions, 
the abandonment of which as a matter 
of principle we consider to be a good 


' thing, because the whole of that policy 


of loan transactions in which Russia 
and Great Britain competed in Persia 
has not, we consider, been in any way 
justified by the results. 


Viscount MIDLETON: As between 
ourselves and Russia the arrangement 
proposed was unilateral and not bilateral. 
We were to obtain something, in con- 
sideration of an advance to Persia, 
which would ensure for us good relations 
with Persia at the moment. But there 
was no question then of the concession 
of any other sphere. There was no 
question of the trade routes or the loss 
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of trade, there was no question of estab-| warmly in the view of His Majesty’s 
lishing a more dominant position for| Government, that so far as_ possible 


any other power at Teheran, still less 
was there a question of giving a large 
strip of country over which, it must 
certainly be argued, there will be a 
tendency to advance railways which 
may come to the Gulf. Let us consider 
the difference between the former and 
the present situation. The boundary 
was not the whole of the former proposal ; 
it was the irreducible minimum without 
which it was not considered by the late 
Government that it would be well for us 
to involve ourselves even in a loan for a 
moderate amount to Persia. But that 
irreducible minimum is now given to 
us at a time when seven out of the eleven 
trade routes, and eleven out of the 
twelve chief towns, are being handed 
over to Russian influence, and 
if it is desirable that the Persian Gulf 
should not be connected with the north 
by railways, the power of entering any 
protest against such action has to a large 
extent passed out of the hands of the 
British Government. That is a totally 
different bargain from that which was 
formerly proposed. The best we can say 
for the arrangement is that we have 
paid a heavy sum by way of insurance 
for what I hope will be future peace 
and good working with the Russian 
Government. 

Then I turn to Tibet. There have 
been strong differences of opinion as 
to the precise value to this country of 
the trade in Tibet, and also of the sacri- 
fices which might be entailed upon us 
by it. I do not propose to enter inte 
that discussion to-night. All I will 
sav is this, that considering the differences 
between the Russian frontier and our 
own, and considering the commercial 
interests which I understand have 
been reserved to us, to put Russia in 
the future absolutely on a par with this 
country seems to be a concession sus- 
ceptible, at all events, to some diplo- 
matic compensation in another quarter. 
But I look in vain for such a diplomatic 
compensation in the arrangement re- 
garding Afghanistan. The desire of the 
Ameer# and of his father apparently 
has been to keep Afghanistan clear 
of external and international politics, 
as far as possible. We have joined 

Viscount Midleton. 
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when, | 


| sided. 


experts and statesmen. 








Afghanistan should be impervious to 
outside influences, and so far as the 
negative part of the Agreement goes, 
as it effects ourselves, I do not think 


j the noble Lord will find much criticism. 


ordinance, 
positive 


But this — self-denying 
whether in the negative or 
part, appears to us to be somewhat one- 
We have guaranteed the integ- 
rity of Afghanistan, and how to carry 
out that guarantee has been the subjec 
of grave consideration by our military 
At this moment 
we are in a position which must be 
apparent to the whole world. We are 
guaranteeing a nation which has none o: 
the usual advantages which are necessary 
to protect it—there are no railways, no 
ports, no stores, and scarcely any tele- 
graphs. Under these circumstances, to talk 
of making Afghanistan a place @armes 
is out of the question. But the Russian 
Government for years have made _pre- 
parations for carrying on any campaigi 
that might be necessary. If we are 
bound in such a way that any movement 
of ours, any attempt to prepare Afghan- 
istan against a common enemy, would 
be regarded as an unfriendly act, there 
should have been some reciprocal under- 
taking from Russia in regard to he 
Asiatic territories. 


The same thing may be said with 
regard to the commercial agreement. 
We are to enter into correspondence 
with Russia if any question arises a. to 
commercial agents. But such a corre- 
spondence is not always an easy matter, 
because commercial and scientific ex- 
peditions have been for many years pasi 
almost the recognised mode of com- 
mencing political relations. Therefore, 
I cannot help wishing that throughout 
these negotiations in regard to Afghanis: 
tan the statement which the Russian 
Government have made over and over 
again and which has been quoted in this 
country continually—namely, that Af- 
chanistan is outside the sphere of Russian 
influence—had been hung up in red 
letters in the Foreign Office as the guid- 
ing principle upon which such concessions 
should be made. However much sym- 
pathy noble Lords on this side of the 
House may have with the general 
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scope of the Convention, we cannot 
help having doubts and misgivings as 
to the actual manner in which it has 
been carried out, though I hope these 


will not be regarded as proceeding from | 
any lack of patriotism or from any | 


Party considerations. 

We recognise the objects of His 
Majesty’s Government as identical with 
| much 


our own. However we may 
regret that the Persian Gulf is left 


outside the scope of the Convention, 
we take note of the language used by 
Lord Fitzmaurice as being as firm and 
direct upon that point as was the well- 
known utterance of the noble Marquess 
behind me (Lord Lansdowne), to which 
we rigidly adhere. We recognise also 
that in all these details, local feelings 
‘nd local considerations must to some 
extent give way to the wider effects of 
foreign policy, and how necessary it is 
in concluding 2a Convention at all to keep 
our eyes, not merely on the present, but 
on the future. Perhaps the agreement 
between the two sides on this question is 
a greater national asset than any in our 
foreign policy during the past twenty 
vears. We have had a great increase in 
our territory, our armaments, and in the 
solidarity of our Colonies and Empire 
generally, but I submit that these would 
have been useless if not accompanied 
by that putting aside of Party in foreign 
matters which has been the greatest 
change within our recollection. 


Thirty vears ago I remember, while 
standing on the steps of the Throne, 
hearing a debate on Afghanistan in 
which the noble Marquess who sits 
opposite took part, and in which there 
was apparently the same bitter feeling 
existing between the two Parties as 
prevailed at that time on almost every 
question of foreign politics in the Near 
md Far East. I believe that door of 
lifference is We hope it is 
permanently closed. We realise, even 
if we cannot agree in all the details, 
that a great step forward has been taken 
by this Agreement in the direction of 
those understandings and alliances which 
were happily inaugurated by the late 
Foreign Secretary; and [I trust His 
Majesty’s Government will acquit us 
of any desire to take a narrow view of 
the Convention if we cannot agree with 


closed. 
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all the details, just as we acquit them 
of not having taken a wide view. We 
| fully recognise that they have taken 
the widest view, even though they have 
had to make concessions which in some 
respects we regret; and I believe there 
is no Party in this country, least of all 
those who sit on this Bench, who, having 
'regard to the great issues which are ai 
stake in the matter, will not use this 
Convention to the very best advantage 
for the national safety and for the 
‘security of our Eastern Possessions, 
hoping that what we have conceded 
may at least have the effect of binding 
us more closely to our neighbours, and 
securing so far the peace of the world. 


*Lorp REAY: My Lords, I wish to 
make a few observations on this very 
important Treaty. In the first place, 
a question has been raised with regard 
to our trade relations with Persia. Our 
trade relations with Persia have been 
placed on an absolutely secure footing by 
the Treaty of 9th February, 1903. By 
that Treaty we have obtained the 
same right as the Russians to object to 
any alteration to our detriment in the 
Persian tariff. That was a right which 
we did not possess under the Anglo- 
Persian Treaty of 1857. Therefore, as 
regards our trade we are in exactly the 
same position as Russia, and this Treaty 
does not alter any facilities or rights we 
have under existing Treaties. The 
ordinary trade of the country will con- 
tinue as at present. 


With regard to 
marcation of the 
has been pointed out in his speech by 
the noble Lord who represents the Foreign 
Office, the line simply acknowledges 
existing facts. There is no concession 
made and no advantage gained which is 
not already, to a certain extent, at all 
events, possessed by Russia; and th? 
line of demarcation of our sphere gives 
us what is most essential to our interests. 
argument has been used _ that 
Russia can extend her railways to the 
West of Bandar Abbas, but what prevents 
us, in case Russia is making railways from 
Teheran either to Yezd or to Ispahan, 
from obtaining concessions which will link 
up at Yezd and Ispahan the railways in the 
Obviously the 


the line of de- 
Russian sphere, as 
t 
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whole question of construction of railways 
will be one for further negotiation, for 
further consideration by our Government, 
by the Russian Government, and by the 
Persian Government, and in any case the 
development of the Persian railway 
system will be to the advantage of 
Persia. As for the idea that the extension 
of the Bagdad railway should necessarily 
be under our control, I do not think that 
has ever been contemplated. The fact 
mentioned by my noble friend Lord 
Fitzmaurice, that the Imperial Bank of 
Persia approves of the Treaty, seems to 
me to be very important. I was 
pleased to hear from the 
Viscount who has just sat down, that 
with regard to the Persian Gulf, he fully 
accepts the declaration which was made by 
the Government, and in that respect there 
is absolute unanimity of opinion that our 
position should be maintained. The un- 
settled state of affairs in Persia indicates 
the great value of a definite settlement 


with Russia of our relative spheres of in- | 


fluence and excludes friction ut Teheran 
which has been so mischeivous in the 
past. 


I now approach the question of Afghan- 
istan. The Treaty, in Article L., gives 
us with regard to Afghanistan an engage- 
ment by Russia that it is outside her 
sphere of influence, that all her political 
relations shall be conducted through the 
intermediary of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and that Russia will not send any 
agents into Afghanistan. It has been 
contended that this is not a concession 
on the part of Russia because declara- 
tions to that effect were often reiter- 
ated before. As my noble friend 
Lord Sanderson has pointed out, the 
very fact that these declarations were 
reiterated shows of what advantage it is 
that at last they have been embodied in 
such a form in a Treaty that it will not 
he necessary in future to elicit further 
declarations on the subject, and it is quite 
clear that any departure from these pledges 
by Russia which we need hardly con- 
template would constitute a state of 
things which would absolve us from any 
obligation we may have undertaken in 
the Treaty, and would set us completely 
free in order to deal with the defence of 
Afghanistan in accordance with our 
pledges. 

Lord Reay. 


{LORDS} 
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Then I come to the provision, in Article 
III., for the settlement of local questions 
of a non-political character. Those ques- 
tions are the result of the conditions on 
the frontier of Afghanistan and Russia, 
where cultivation on both sides gives 
rise to disputes about irrigation, grazing 
and cattle thieving ; and it is clear that 
these questions can be better dealt 

with by local officials. The sooner 
they are settled on the spot the less 
| likelihood there is of further compli- 
cations arising. Obviously, if they 
degenerated into something more serious, 
then the local officials would ask for 
instructions from the Ameer, who would 
either send instructions which would 
settle the dispute or if need be refer to 
us for assistance in their settlement. 
The character of the region on the Russo- 
Afghan frontier is entirely different from 
that on our frontier, where we have to 
deal with turbulent tribes and a moun- 
| tainous district, and where, if difficulties 
arise, they are generally of a nature 
‘which makes it desirable that they 
| should be dealt with by the Ameer ; and 
they are not, as a rule, disputes which 
can be settled by local officials. There 
is nothing in the Treaty, however, which 
prevents the Indian Government from 
making an arrangement with the Ameer 
that minor disputes should also be 
settled by the local officials. 

With regard to the question of trade, 
the tariff of Afghanistan is of rather a 
primitive nature, and we know that the 
great impediment to trade consists in 
the prescriptive right of towns in Afghan- 
istan to levy octroi duties, of which they 
make considerable use, and it is not 
likely that those duties will for the present 
disappear. A certain duty is levied on 
each camel, and an additional ad valorem 
duty on the goods carried which varies. 
Any trade advantages we may obtain 
will be enjoyed by Russia, and it 1s 
obvious that any advantages Russia may 
| obtain will accrue to us. With regard to 
|the admission of commercial agents, 
| the Treaty distinctly says that the Ameers 
sovereign rights are safeguarded. There- 
fore if the Ameer does not wish these 
agents to be appointed, there are no means 
under the Treaty to force them on 
Afghanistan ; but if, on the other hand, 
the Ameer concedes to Russia the intro- 
duction of such agents, then under tbe 
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Treaty we obtain the right to be con- 
sulted, and therefore it can only be done 
under an agreement with us. It seems 
tome that the Treaty fully safeguards 
the interests of both the Ameer and of 
ourselves in the matter. I cannot see 
that the Ameer has any reason to object 
to this Treaty, which gives him every 
security and leaves his sovereign rights 
untouched ; and I cannot conceive how 
it could have been possible to make the 
Ameer a third party to the Agreement. 
It was essential that any negotiations 
with Russia had to be conducted between 
the Russian Government and ourselves, 
and that we could not consult the Ameer, 
who, under an Agreement which dates 
from the year 1880, is, as regards his 
foreign policy, to follow the advice of the 
British Government, and if ever there 
was a question in which that advice 
should be accepted, surely it is in a 
matter of such vital importance to 
Afghanistan as an amicable adjustment 
of our relations with Russia. 


Now with regard to Tibet, it has 
been asked what interest Russia had in 
Tibet. I may, perhaps, refer to a 
Despatch from the noble Marquess the 
late Foreign Secretary to Sir Charles 
Scott 8th April, 1903. In that 
Despatch Count Benckendord stated 
that Russia “regarded Tibet as forming 
a part of the Chinese Empire, in the 
integrity of which they took an interest, 
and he hoped that there was no 
question of any action on our part in 
regard to Tibet which might have the 
effect of raising questions of this kind.” 
Now, if Russia takes an interest in the 
integrity of China, certainly our interest 
in the integrity of that country is not 


ot 


less; and if the Treaty establishes 
with regard to the integrity of China 


an identical policy between this country 
and Russia, it may be considered a very 
great, and I should say, an additional 
advantage. There is the further question 
of the Buddhist pilgrims. There is no 
doubt that there was a possibility that 
the pilgrimages might be used for 
political ends. Such intrigues are, by 
this Treaty, prohibited, because the 
Treaty distinctly states that Buddhists 
may enter into direct relations on strictly 
religious matters with the Dalai Lama 
and the other representatives of Budd- 
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hism in Tibet, but that the Governments 
of Great Britain and Russia engage, as 
far as they are ccncerned, not to alluw 
those relations to infringe the stipu- 
lations of the present arrangement. 
Besides, I do not see how it would have 
been possible for us to interfere with 
these pilgrims, and it is well-known that 
Russian policy isidentical with our policy, 
nemely, to protect the interests of its 
subjects in any country to which they 
may be going. 


As to our trade with Tibet, the 
Treaty distinctly maintains any com- 
mercial privileges given to us by former 
Treaties with Tibet and China, and 
it secures direct relations between the 
British commercial agents and the Tibet- 
an authorities. Under Article IT. of the 
Convention between Great Britain and 
Tibet, of 7th September, 1904, a free 
right of access is secured to markets at 
Gyantre and Gartok as well as Yatung, 
and, in addition to establishing trade 
marts at the places mentioned, the 
Tibetan Government undertakes to place 
no restrictions on the trade by existing 
routes, and to consider the question of 
establishing fresh trade marts under 
similar conditions of development if 
trade requires it. Therefore it is quite 
clear, under Article II. of this Treaty 
that the trade privileges we have under 
the Treaties with Tibet and with China 
are perfectly guaranteed, and that the 
situation remains exactly what it was 
under those Treaties. It is true that the 
Treaty excludes representatives in Lhassa, 
but that is in accordance with the policy 


of the late Government. It would 
clearly not be to our advantage to have a 
Resident at Lhassa, who would be 


confronted by the Chinese Amban, and 
complications might,therefore,arise which 
are avoided by our dealing direct with 
China in any negotiations. 


As to the declaration with respect to our 
occupation of the Chumbi Valley, I cannot 
see that it is derogatory to our dignity. 
We are, in fact, only repeating a de- 
claration which we had already made. 
and we are in that respect doing exactly 
what the Russian Government did in 
reiterating its declarations about Afgh- 
anistan. If it was not derogatory to the 
dignity of Russia to make these declara- 
tions, I do not see how it is derogatory 
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to our dignity that we should simply 


have reaffirmed a former pledge. 


I admit that it is not difficult to 
criticise this Treaty. Nothing is easier 
than to say that you could have made a 
better Treaty, but the question is whether, 
if we had insisted on more favourable 
conditions, we should have obtained any 
Treaty at all; and I venture to ask your 
Lordships whether the fact of having a 
Treaty with Russia is not of such im- 
portance that the great result which has 
been attained is well worth any concessions 
which may have been made. For years 
statesmen here, and also perhaps in 
Russia, in a minor degree as was pointed 
out by Lord Sanderson, have been of 
opinion that for both countries it was 
almest imperative to come to some 
friendly understanding. Those who have 
been connected in any way with the 
Government of India know, as the noble 
Viscount pointed out, what the result was 
of the constant apprehension of Russian 
aggressiveness with regard to our policy 
in India. Therefore we can give a 
cordial welcome to a situation in which 
we shall no longer be watching on either 
side of the frontier with a feeling of 
rivalry and suspicion whatever is done 
on the other side of the frontier ; and if 
this Treaty is carried out in the spirit in 
which it is concluded, it will have a most 
beneficial influence on Asia, half of which 
was kept in a state of suspense by this 
irritating and dangerous friction. More- 
over, there is no doubt that the tension 
which existed in our relations with 
Russia in regard to Asia had a reflex 
action of a most detrimental character 
on international relations in Europe. | 
think, therefore, that we 
reason to approve of this Treaty which 


initiates a new era in the conduct of our | 


foreign relations, not only in Asia, but 
also elsewhere. 


*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
My Lords, the speeches we have heard 


to-night and those we listened to last! 


week have differed very widely as to the 
merits of this particular Convention, but I 
do not think that any one has been found 
to say that His Majesty’s Government 
were not perfectly justified in endeavour- 
ing to dispose of outstanding difficulties 
with Russia by an agreement of some 


Lord Reay. 


{LORDS} 


have every | 
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kind. I hope that this practical 
unanimity may be taken as reflecting the 
judgment of the country. 


It seems to me that the time has un- 
doubtedly come when agreements of this 
kind are really inevitable, not so much be- 
cause our policy has changed but because 
the circumstances of the case have altered. 
The stronger Powers, partly owing to ag- 
gressive tendencies, partly in order to safe- 
guard themselves against remote attack, 
haveadvanced,I willnotsay theirfrontiers, 
but the limits of their spheres of activity, 
until there is very little of the surface of 
the globe which is not overshadowed by 
the proximity of some great Power. 
Their outposts are within sight of each 
other, and an act of indiscretion on the 
part of a local agent, a blunder, or a 
piece of impetuosity on the part of a 
soldier, may give rise to a conflagration in 
which the whole civilised world may be 
involved. 


Nor is it less true that the attitude of 
the weaker communities has changed ‘in 
recent years ; they are better organised, 
better supplied with information, and, as 
my noble friend on the cross benches 
said the other evening, more liable than 
they were to the impressions of those 
waves of that from time 
to time pass over an Oriental community. 
It follows that they are better able than 
they used to be to take advantage of the 
rivalries of their more powerful neigh- 
bours. I do not know anything more 
| unedifving than the competition of two 
Great Powers for the favour of a weaker 
Power. Their methods, whether they 
resort to cajolery, or intimidation, or 
bribery, are none of them of a very 
| satisfactory or dignified description, 
and all of them have a feature in common, 
| that they render it easy for the weaker 
| Power which is the 
| attentions, to play a part which has for 
spec ial 





restlessness 


object of these 


| weak or corrupt Governments a 
| fascination,‘ the part of ‘tertius gaudens 


[ believe, therefore, that the people of 
'this country are ready to welcome any 
| International Agreements which will have 

the effect on the one hand, of diminishing 
the prospect of international conflict, and, 
on the other hand, of relieving their 
Government from the somewhat sordid 
and expensive rivalry of which I have just 
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spoken. Most of us will, therefore, be 
found, for a fairly good Agreement 
of this kind, willing to pay a liberal 
price and to make sacrifices on points 
of secondary importance, and most of 
us will be ready to regard an arrange- 
ment of this kind as a whole and not 
merely in respect of its effect upon 
those particular regions in which the 
contracting Powers are brought into 
immediate contact. 


I pass now to that part of the Con- 
vention which has reference to Persia, 
and let me say that in no part of the 
world has the rivalry to which I have 
referred taken a more unedifying form 
than it hasin Persia. The representative 
of the Foreign Office told us the other 
evening that he had reason to know that 
the predecessors of the present Govern- 
nent had for many years past been in 


favour of some general arrangement 
with Russia of the kind embodied in 
this Convention. I believe that is 


perfectly true, but he must be aware 
that in those days, although we were 
willing, the Government of Russia appar- 
ently were by no means prepared to 
come to terms with us. At anv rate, 
I will venture to this, that this 
particular arrangement in regard to 
its different elements is entirely new, 
and so far as Iam aware, entirely unlike 
any previous proposition entertained 
by the late Government. 


sav 


So far as Persia is concerned, this 
Agreement is based on the division of 
Persia into three spheres. Now, I do 
not think anyone will have the courage 
to say, not even my noble friend had the 
courage to say, that these spheres are 
described in a manner favourable to 
this country. He based his argument 
rather upon the statement that the 
spheres were described in a manner 
corresponding to the existing facts. 
Now, what are the existing facts ? 
Stated in the broadest way are they 
not these? Russia has a strong and 
acknowledged predominance in Northern 
Persia. My noble friend told the House 
that in his belief the late Government 
would have allowed Northern Persia 
to be within the Russian sphere. 
That may be true, although we may 


have something to say as to what 
is and what is not Northern Persia. 


{10 FeBruary 1908} 
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Then with regard to Southern Persia, 
is it not the case that just as Russian 
influence has been predominant in the 
north, so has British influence been pre- 
dominant inthesouth? The figures given 
by my noble friend last week, and which 
I will not recapitulate, established that 
completely. 


Now, does the sphere division as we 
see it in this Convention at all correspond 
with the existing facts as I have described 
them? We have, in the first place, a Rus- 
sian sphere, which includes a great deal 
more than Northern Persia,which includes 
provinces which by no stretching of lan- 
guage can be described as “ adjoining 
or in the neighbourhood of ” the Russian 
frontier. I do not think that can be 
seriously asserted, and this sphere includes 
nearly the whole of the principal Persian 
cities and nearly all the great trade 


routes. Then we come to the British 
sphere. Now, I am not going to deny 


for a moment the strategical value of the 
British sphere; but from other pvints 
of view it compares very unfavourably 
with the sphere allotted to Russia. But 
between the two is the neutral sphere 
in which each of the two Powers is to 
have a free hand, and in theory no doubt 
that is an arrangement fair to both 
parties; but how is it likely to work ¢ 
Ts it not more than probable that Russia, 
based on her strong position in the 
northern sphere, holding as she wil! all 


' the great lines of communication from 


the north, and the whole of the important 
cities which are the termini of the trade 
routes—is it not humanly certain that 
she will compete with us in the neutral 
sphere upon terms extremely advan- 
tageous to her and extremely disadvan- 
tageous to us ’ 





It is quite true that, under this Conven- 
tion, existing British concessions wherever 
they are found will be safeguarded. My 
noble friend on the cross benches has 
dwelt upon that and has suggested that 
the stipulation should be sufficient to 
protect the various important British 
enterprises which are to be found 
in different parts of Persia; but al- 
though it is quite true that, according 
to the letter of the Convention we are 
given a kind of most-favoured-nation 
treatment, both in the neutral and the 
Russian sphere, is it not the case thet 
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experience has shown that where all the 
natural advantages are in the hands of 
another Power, such most-favoured-nation 
treatment is really of very little value. 
I hope I may be wrong, but I shall be 
agreeably disappointed if we do not find 
that before we are very much older 
the virtual boundaries of the Russian 
sphere will extend to the limits of the 
British sphere, and that the neutral sphere 
will prove of very little avail to us. 
Because we must remember that when we 
are talking of concessions in this matter, 
we are dealing, not only with commercial 
concessions, but with concessions of a 
political character, and we all know the 
deadly effect with which these hybrid 
concessions, partly of a commercial and 
partly of a political character, whether 
they are for banks, railways, or lines of 
telegraph—we all know the deadly effect 
with which they can be used by a Power 
which is strong on the spot, and which 
has behind it financial resources greater 
than our own, which it is able to 
use, as the noble Viscount behind me 
pointed out, with a freedom which is not 
accorded to us under our system of 
Parliamentary government. 


The Anglo- 


Now just a word in reference to the 
Persian Gulf. I am sure we listened 


{LORDS} 
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other Powers in the Persian Gulf, but I 
cannot see why it was impossible for 
Russia by some distinct acknowledgment 
to make her own position towards us 
perfectly clear to all concerned. 


Russian Agreement. 


Surely, in these cases what usually 
happens is that notes are exchanged 
between the representatives of the two 
Powers. In this case we have no docu- 
ment emanating from the Russian Gov- 
ernment. We merely have an announce- 
ment that our view of the Gulf question 
has been clearly represented to and noted 
by theRussianGovernment,and an intima- 
tion that His Majesty’s Government have 
reason to believe that this question will 
not give rise to difficulties between the 
two Governments should developments 
arise. I am grateful for small mercies. 
I would much sooner heve this then 
have nothing at all; but, if I am told 
that it represents the high-water mark 
of our reasonable expectations, then I 
respectfully take leave to express my 
doubt. It seems to me that we are 
particularly justified in entertaining that 
feeling, because the whole essence of 
this Convention is that we are endeavour- 
ing to substitute for the obiter dicta of 
Ministers—for vague assurances given 
from time to time and sometimes qualified 





with satisfaction to my noble friend’s | 
announcement that His Mejestv’s Gov- 
ernment stand in regard to this question | 
exactly where we stood before them. 1 | 
hail that admission with delight. It will 
proclaim to all concerned that the policy 
of the late Government in this respect 
did not represent a passing mood, but wes 
based on the deliberate judgment and 
opinion of the people of thiscountry. But 


or withdrawn afterwards—ez distinct and 
permanent record of policy of the Govern- 
ments concerned. 


Then, my Lords, as to Afghanistan. 
Here let me say unreservedly that I 
welcome heartily the three-fold announce- 
ment which the Afghan part of the 
Convention contains. We have a dis- 
tinct statement that Afghanistan is 
admitted by Russia to be outside the 





ismy noble friend quite right in thinking 
that we can wish for no more than the 
kind of reference to the Persian Gull 
which is found in Sir Edward Grey’s 
despatch, with which this correspondence 
opens? I 2m anxious to make it clear 
to your Lordships that my expectations 
in this matter are not of an exaggerated 
description. I do not think it would 
have been possible to insert in this Con- 
vention anything like a detailed agree- 


sphere of Russian influence, that the 
| political relations of the country are to 
| be conducted through the British Govern- 
| ment, and that no Russian agents are to 
| be sent into Afghanistan. To have ob- 
| tained those admissions is an achieve 
ment on which I am ready to congratulate 
His Majesty’s Government. I know it 
|may be said that we have had these 
principles admitted before by Russian 
Ministers ; that is undoubtedly the case, 


| 

ment with the Russian Government in| but those who have followed the history 
| 
{ 


regard to matters connected with the 
Persien Gulf. It would forexample, have | 
been impossible for the two Powers to take | 
upon themselves to deal with the rights of | 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
yi , 


of this question must be aware that we 
have been constantly told that these 
various assurances were given with re- 
ference to the circumstances of the 
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moment, and that as the circumstances 
have changed, so the obligatory character 
and the scope of these assurances must 
change also. That kind of qualification 
will be impossible now that we have a 
contract recorded in a formal document 
founded uron recipzoca! concessions and 
reciprocal obligations. 


My noble friend Lord Midleton called 
attention to the wording of Article 
I, which certainly seems to me to 
require explanation, because, if the 
second paragraph is taken literally, it 
does appear to preclude us from allowing 
the Ameer of Afghanistan to take any 
measures for the defence of his own 
country. I feel quite sure that that is 
not the intention of the clause, and that 
what is intended is that we should do all 
in our power to discourage the Afghan 
Government from organising unprovoked 
attack upon the Russian frontier. But 
the ambiguity of the clause as it reads in 
the English version is much increased by 
an extraordinary omission in the transla- 
tion to which I should like to call the 
attention of the noble Lord opposite. 
If he will compare the second paragraph 
of Article I. in the English version— 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s Government further 
engage to exercise their influence in Afghan- 
istan only in a pacific sense, and they will not 
themselves take, nor encourage Afghanistan to 
take, any measures threatening Russia—”’ 


with the same paragraph in the French 
version— 

“Le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté Britan- 
nique s’engage, en outre, 4 exercer son influence 
en Afghanistan seulement dans un sens pacifique, 
et il ne prendra pas lui-méme en Afghanistan 
et n’encouragera pas | Afghanistan % prendre 
Jes mesures menacant la Russie—” 


he will find that whereas in the English 
version His Majesty’s Government engage 
themselves not to take, nor encourage 
Afghanistan to take, any measure 
threatening Russia, in the French versio: 
the British Government undertake not 
themselves to take “in Afghanistan,” 
nor to encourage Afghanistan to take, 
any measure threatening Russia. The 
noble Lord will observe the great differ- 
ence in the sense made by the omission 
of the words “in Afghanistan.” I trust 
we shall be told why that omission has 
taken place, and also whether in this case 


{10 FEBRUARY 1908} 
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the French or English text is that which 
is binding upon us. 


Russian Agreement. 


I wish to say one word in regard to 
Article II. Article II. is somewhat 
singularly drawn. It recites our treaty 
with the Ameer of Afghanistan of the 
year 1905, and, having recited that 
treaty, it proceeds to bind us, not to the 
Ameer of Afghanistan, but to the Russian 
Government, to observe the terms of the 
treaty. So far as Russia is concerned 
that engagement seems to be of a rather 
superfluous character, because in Article I. 
we have already declared that we have no 
intention of changing the political status 
of Afghanistan, and, as my noble friend 
pointed out the other evening, these 
words, on the principle of the greater 
containing the less, preclude us from 
annexing or occupying, in contravention 
of the treaty, any portion of Afghan 
territory. 4 

But what I suppos? to be the real signifi- 
cance of this article of the treaty is, I 
imagine, to be found in the concluding 
words of the article. We engage not to 
annex nor to occupy Afghan territory, 
but only provided the Ameer fulfils the 
engagement already contracted by him 
towards His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment under the above mentioned treaty. 
I interpret those words to mean that the 
provisions of the Afghan Treaty remain 
in force, and that if the Ameer of Afohan- 
istan should fail in meeting his obliga- 
tions. we are thereupon released not only 
from our engagement with him, but from 
our engagement under this Convention 
to Russia. 


A good deal has been said with 
reference to Article III. of the Convention, 
and I admit that it deals with a very 
difficult and delicate point. It is one 
which came not infrequently under my 
consideration, and it always seemed to 
me that it was desirable to make some 
arrangement for enabling what may be 
described as petty frontier disputes to 
be dealt with without the delay and 
circumlocution involved by a reference of 
them either to Calcutta or St. Petersburg ; 
but when this matter came before us 
we always made it clear that in our 
opinion, before any such arrangement 
could be come to, it was necessary that 
there should be some definition of what was 
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and what was not a merely local dispute ; | sistent ; and it has again and again been 
that there should be some proper machin- | clearly defimed in the Blue-books. ~ It is 
ery for dealing with those disputes which | based on four principles. The first was 
were of a local character, and above all | that we had no desire ourselves to intrude 
that it should be a conditio sine qua non into Tibet. In the second place, that 
in any such arrangement that it had the we had no intention of allowing any one 
consent of the Ameer. My noble friend | else to intrude into that country. The 
admitted the other evening that the third principle was that we desired 
details of this new arrangement would reasonable facilities for our trans-frontier 
require some elucidation. {do not wish trade, and the fulfilment of the pledges 
to press for it to-night, but I do hope given to us by the Tibetans in 1890, 
that the new arrangement, if it is The last principle upon which our policy 
to operate, will be very carefully guarded. was founded was this—that owing to 

Article IV. lays down the admirable our geographical position, and our com- 
principle that there should be equality parative proximity to Tibet we insisted 
of commerce, particularly in Afghanistan, on maintaining a distinct predomin- 
But the principle of equality of oppor- ance over the external relations of the 
tunitv is enforced in a verv singular Tibetans. To those four propositions we 
fashion when vou come to consider the adhered, and we adhered to them, in spite 
wording of the Article. The Ameer, of great provocation, when we were driven 
under that Article. promises to give by the outrageous conduct of the Tibetans 
Russia anv facilities that he gives to us, to send an expedition into their country. 
but he does not promise to give us anv | We demanded reparation for those out- 
facilities which he gives to Russia; and, roges. When our frontier was violated, 
in the next place, we are made to promise we insisted upon a proper settlement of the 
Russia equal opportunity in Afghanistan, frontier question. When the pledges 
where we predominate, but Russia does given as to the admission of our trade 
not promise us any equality of oppor- were broken we insisted upon extended 
tunity in those Asiatic regions where she trade facilities. When we were ignored 
is predominant. A more one-sided appli- and flouted by the Tibetan Goveriment 
cation of a sound principle I never we insisted upon a clause giving us a 
predominant voice in regard to all that 
coneern the external relations of Tibet. 
But we never asked for Tibetan territory. 
We never asked to send agents to Lhasa, 
nor did we ever ask for the right to 
interfere in the internal relations of Tibet. 
That was our policy. This was the 
policy which we explained with the 
utmost frankness at the time to the 


came across. 
With regard to the Ameer’s consent, 
I thought there was some force in my 
noble friend’s argument that if the 
whole of this matter had been suspended 
until such time as the Ameer’s consent 
had been obtained the period of suspense 
might have been indefinitely  pro- 
longed. ut A connot help hoping that Russian Government, and it is the policy 
the Indian Government have taken re gy ie 
. which is embodied in the Tibetan Con- 
some steps. at any rate, for preparing — "|. , 
ey : vention of 1904. 
the mind of the Ameer for a transaction 
of this _ kind. We know that the The question I have to ask is whethe1 
Afghan Government are not always easy we mav take it that in the view of His 
to lead, and I ask myself what would be Majesty’s Governme an Aiea 
"ae fee : na Majesty's Government our Agreement 
the effect eae this var ea which with Tibet of September, 1904, remains 
we are in\ ited to consider as a whole, intact and unaffected by the new Con- 
if the Afghan limb were dropped out vention with the Russian Government ! 
altogether, woe the refusal of the I hope the answer to that will be in the 
Ameer to give his adherence. affirmative. Ishould, however, like to cal 
In regard to Tibet we are told that | attention to one point in which it seems 
His Majesty’s Government have followed | to me that the Anglo-Russian Convention 
in the steps which the late Government | takes away something from the Con- 
laid down for them. Now one word vention with Tibet. By Article IX. 
as to those steps. The Tibetan policy of of the Tibetan Agreement, the Govern- 
the late Government was perfectly con-; ment of Tibet engages that without 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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the previous consent of the British Gov- 
ernment no concession for railways, roads, 
telegraphs, mining or other rights, shall 
be granted to any foreign Power or the 
subject of any foreign Power. In the 
same way no Tibetan revenues, whether 
in kind or in cash, are to be pledged or 
assigned to any foreign Power or the 
subject of any foreign Power. 


clause puts a distinct embargo upon | 


Tibetan concessions. It is an embargo 
which can be raised only by the consent 
of this country. It is an arrangement 
which leaves us in a position in which 
we Gan raise the embargo or keep it on 
exactly as we please. 
Lordships will turn to 
of the Anglo-Russian Convention you 
will find this :— 

“The two high contracting parties engage 
neither to seek nor to obtain for themselves or 


their subjects any concession for railways, roads 
telegraphs, or mines or other rights in Tibet.” 


And in the following article a similar 
contract is entered into by the two 
Governments in regard to pledging or 
assigning any of the Tibetan revenues. 
I! own that at first sight it does seem to 
me that these two articles imply an 
absolute prohibition so far as Great 
Britain and Russia are concerned, a 
prohibition which prima facie might be 
held to deprive us of the power of raising 
the embargo whenever it might suit us 
to do so, and which pro tanto takes away 
from this country that position as the 
tutelary Power upon which we have 
insisted throughout those negotiations, 
which is so distinctly recognised in the 
Tibetan Agreement, and which forms 
a part of the status quo which, according 
to the preamble, it is desired to main- 
tain. 


I will ask only one other question in 
regard to Tibet. I see it is stated that 
orders have been issued for the with- 
drawal of the British force from the 
Chumbi Valley. Your Lordships will 
remember that the British force was 
to remain in the Chumbi Valley until 
two things had happened. First, the 
new trade marts were to be effectively 
opened for three years; and, secondly, 
the Tibetan authorities were to comply 
faithfully with the terms of the Con- 
vention of 1904. I shall be glad to have 


This | 


Now, if your) 


Article IV. | 
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|is true that the troops have been 
| ordered to withdraw, that these two 
|conditions have been satisfactorily 


| fulfilled. 


| I trust that what I have said in regard 
'to the details of this Convention does 
| not go beyond the limit of reasonable 
criticism, and I am sure that His Majesty’s 
|Government would be the last people 
in the world to desire that they should 
escape from reasonable criticism. For 
myself, I fully admit that at some 
points this Agreement contains stipu- 
lations which I regard as of the 
utmost value. At other points I 
am bound to say that the balance 
seems to me to incline in a marked 
manner against this country. But a 
great deal will undoubtedly depend 
upon the manner in which the Con- 
vention is interpreted by the Russian 
Government. Upon the Russian Govern- 
ment and upon its agents it will depend 
whether those direct relations which we 
are now obliged to allow on the Afghan 
frontier are used for Jegitimate purposes. 
Upon them will depend whether the free 
access which has been given to the 
Buddhist pilgrims who desire to visit 
Lhasa is made a pretext for political 
intrigue. Upon them it will depend 
whether those British concessions which 
the Russian Government have bound 
themselves to maintain in Persia are 
denied or really receive fair play. 


ARY 1908} Russian Agreement. 





I venture to express my confidence that 
this Agreement will be loyally and hon- 
ourably interpreted by the Russian 
Government. This Convention seems to 
me to mark the beginning of a new era 
in our relations with Russia. Let us 
not forget that it was Russia that sought 
this Agreement, for until lately we know 
that she kept us at arm’s length. I think 
we are justified in regarding this as de- 
noting a fundamental change in the 
Asiatic policy of Russia, and, I hope, 
a greatly improved disposition towards 
this country. We have met Russia 
not only in the case of this Convention, 
but on other occasions, fairly and straight- 
forwardly. We have done so whether 
at the moment fortune was smiling or 
frowning upon her enterprises. There- 
fore I, for one, am not afraid to say that 
I am ready to trust Russia to observe 





it from His Majesty’s Government if it 
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this Agreement in a spirit of absolute 
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lovalty. 
tains provisions in regard to which I 
entertain some misgivings. If it is in- 
terpreted in that spirit, then I hope 
we may look upon it as one which will 
heal many old sores, which will allay 
dangerous rivalries, which will draw 
two great nations closer together, and 
which will make for what is after all 


{LORDS} 
I say that although it con- | 
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see the wood for the trees. That was 
an aspect which was brought out in the 
speech of the noble Earl who followed 
him—Lord Cromer—who, with other 


Russian Agreement. 


,noble Lords, reminded us that it is 


the greatest of all British interests—the | 


interest of international peace. 


*THe LORD PRESIDENT or 


important to regard this Agreement as a 
whole. At the same time, of course, the 
noble Lord, and any other noble Lord, 
is fully entitled to draw attention to any 
detail which seems to him unsatisfactory. 


Looking at the matter in its broad 


| aspect, what is the effect on our relations 


THE | 


COUNCIL (The Earl of Crewe): My. 


Lords, this debate, which, I think, by 
common consent of the House, would be 
described as one of extraordinary interest, 
has been so far conducted entirely by 
experts. Iam sorry to spoil the average 
which would have been maintained if my 
noble friend the Leader of the House had 
been able to be present this evening, but 
I regret to say that I heard this morning 
that he is laid up with what, I hope, is not 
a serious attack of influenza, and that he 
will, therefore, I am afraid, be unable to 
be in the House for some days. In these 
circumstances [ must ask the indulgence 
of noble Lords opposite while I endeavour 
to reply to the various points which have 
been raised in the course of the debate. 


But before I do so, I hope I may be 
allowed to take the first opportunity I 
have had of expressing the pleasure it 
gives me, both asa political opponent and 
asa very old personal friend, to see Lord 
Curzon in the House. It was almost too 
much to hope that the noble Lord would 
have been able to take part in the Irish 


fore, with particular pleasure that I 
observed the noble Lord’s notice on the 
Paper dealing with three countries of 
which he has a greater first-hand know- 
ledge. for we know he has visited two of 
them and has had political dealings with 
the third. The noble Lord presented his 
case, as one would expect, in a manner 


with Russia? I most cordially re- 
echo everything that fell from the 
noble Marquess, Lord Lansdowne, on 
that subject. The noble Marquess knows 
as well as anybody in the House that 


for ten years past our relations with 


Russia have been, generally speaking, 
of a somewhat uncomfortable character, 
and more than once even threatening. 
We are glad to know that the carrying 
out of this Agreement showed, as the 
noble Marquess has said, a friendly 
disposition on the part of Russia, and 
since its conclusion I think it can be 
said without the slightest hesitation 
that our relations with that Power are 
of an infinitely more pleasant character 
than they were before. The Convention 
has also been carried through without 


causing complications in any other 
part of the world. The noble Lord, 


Lord Curzon, asked what the opinion 
of Persia might be supposed to be. We 
have had no word of protest from Persia 
on the subject, and it may interest 


‘noble Lords to know that a very dis- 


which was powerful, lucid, and complete, | 


and I, for one, heard his speech with 
great admiration. 
criticism on it I should say that, in 
dealing with the extraordinary mass of 
detail which he handled, he sometimes 
seemed to lose sight of the broader 


| 
| 


If I were to make a} 


tinguished Persian statesman within the 


debate on the Address, and it was, there- | last few days expressed himself in most 


favourable terms of the Convention, 
because he believed that the financial 


difficulties of Persia had been very 
largely due to the rivalry between 


Russia and ourselves in that country, 
and, although he did not say so, I take 
it that he meant that the actual effect 
of that rivalry had been rather to exploit 
than to develop the resources of Persia. 


I could not help thinking that Lord 
Curzon somewhat under-rated, in the 


course of his arguments, the actual 
position which Russia has obtained 


as regards influence in Persia; and the 
noble Viscount Lord Midleton, deve- 


aspects of the case; to use a common loped what, if I may say so, was a very 
expression, he sometimes did not quite | ingenious argument, to the effect that 


The Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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what I will briefly call the loan transac- 
tion might have been carried through, 
giving us practically all we have at 
present merely on condition of the loan, 
and without involving us in any recipro- 
cal obligations to Russia. That may 
be so, but I should like to ask the noble 
Viscount, if that had happened, what 
sort of a position should we have been 
in to object to Persia’s making any 
independent arrangement with Russia 
not merely of the present kind, but 
possibly of a kind more damaging to 
our interests. That seems to me to 
answer the point raised by the noble 
Viscount. 


Before this Convention was concluded, 
what was the position of Russia in rela- 
tion to Persia? So far as commercial 
advantages were concerned, noble Lords 
know that the Trans-Caspian Railway 
brought Moscow and other great centres 
of industry into something like immediate 
relations with Persia. Then Russia, at 
great expense, had made three very fine 
roads from her frontier to Teheran and 
elsewhere. Russia had advanced some 
three millions sterling by way of loan 
to the Persian Government. Then, as 
regards the military position, the Trans- 
Caspian Railway, of course, consolidated 
that, and it was further consolidated by 
the extension of the Caucasian Railway 
to the Persian frontier. Take another 
fact—what is called the Cossack Guard. 
It is called a guard, but it consists of 
1,500 Cossacks, led by Russian officers, 
and it is not merely posted at Teheran, but 
is distributed in detachments in other parts 
of the country. All those facts taken to- 
gether mean a position of great power and 
infiuence, and therefore when Lord Curzon 
seemed to imply, as he appeared to do in 
the course of his argument, that we were 
almost in a position to dictate terms 
to Russia in this matter, he surely was 
travelling beyond what was justified by 
the facts of the case. 


Then as regards the South—although, 
as the noble Marquess said, we may have 
different ideas as to what constitute the 
North and South of Persia—speaking 
generally, we have, of course, a para- 
mount position, but, on the other hand, 
there has been some natural tendency, 
from the trade development in the 
North, for Russian trade to extend 
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further South. When the noble Mar- 
quess therefore talked of the danger 
of the neutral zone becoming, as he 
said, purely Russian, one has to remind 
him that, after all, we are dealing with 
more or less accomplished facts, and 
that if we had attempted to include 
in the British sphere a part of Persia 
in which Russian trade was becoming 
predominant, even supposing that we 
could prevent the extension of Russian 
trade, which, after all, by no means 
followed, we should then have been 
making an arbitrary and artificial agree- 
ment of a kind almost sure to lead to 
complication and difficulty in the future. 
To continue as regards the South. Our 
position in the South is, no doubt, 
paramount, but it would not now be 
true to say that Russia has no influence 
there. Russia, as the noble Lord knows, 
subsidises a line of steamers to the Gulf, 
which certainly was not the case when 
he was travelling in those parts of the 
world. She has also established Consuls- 
General at Bushire as well as at Ispahan, 
and Consuls at Bandar Abbas and various 
other places in the South. 


Russian Agreement. 


When we come to this question of the 
delimitation of spheres, I am inclined 
to ask my noble friend whether he 
remembers what the opinion of the 
Indian Government was on this matter 
during the time that he was Viceroy, 
At that time some arrangement of this 
kind was contemplated as possible, and 
the Indian Government intimated their 
opinion of what the sphere was over 
which Russia exercised a political and 
commercial influence. That sphere was 
not the same as this, but in some respects 
it was a considerably less advantageous 
one for us than that embodied in the 
present Agreement. It did not include 
Ispahan, but it did include the British 
trade route which the noble Lord men- 
tioned from Khanikin to Teheran. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: 





Is the noble Lord alluding to some 
Despatch of the Government of India 
in my day, or to an expression of 
opinion ? 


*Tue Hart oF CREWE: Lamalluding 
to an expression of opinion of the Indian 
Government. 
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What form did it take ? 


*Tue Eart or CREWE: [am afraid | 
I must ask the noble Lord to give notice | 


of that Question. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON : | 


Surely, my Lords, it is hardly fair that 
the noble Earl, by way of making a 
point apparently against me, should 


quote from some expression of opinion | 


which he cannot describe, of the origin 
of which he is uncertain, and as to which 
he is not quite certain whether it can 
properly be attributed to me, but which 
is alleged to have emanated from the 
Indian Government during the time 
of my Viceroyalty. 


*Tae Eart or CREWE: The ex, | 


pression of opinion emanated from the 
Indian Government. How far the 
noble Lord, as Viceroy, was responsible 
for it I am not in a position to say. 
But I assume that in respect of this, 
as of all despatches which emanated 
from the Indian Government during 
his time, he would take responsibility. 
The point I make is this. The noble 
Lord criticises, as he has a perfect right 
to do, the line drawn by our Convention. 
We are prepared to show that the Indian 


Government at that time favoured, or, | 


at any rate, admitted as a possible line 
of delimitation, a different line, and one 
which in some respects was more un- 


favourable to our interests than that | 


which is now embodied in the Conven- 


tion. If the noble Lord desires to} 
have that expression of opinion laid | 


on the Table, we shall find no difficulty 
in doing so. 

I will proceed to say what that line 
did. It included Yezd, over which the 
noble Lord shed a tear, and it passed 
through Kerman to a point just north of 
Seistan. Therefore not only was that 
sphere larger than that which Russia 
has now obtained, but it also included 
a considerable area of the Afghan frontier 
which is now in its entirety either within 
the British or the neutral sphere. Of 
course, the noble Lord is quite entitled 
to say that that proposition on the part 
of the Indian Government, if it were a 
proposition, was made upon the under- 


{LORDS} 
Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON : 
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| standing that the whole of the rest of 
| Persia would fall under our influence, 
/and that therefore this particular line 
ought not properly to be compared 
with the line which we have suggested, 
!or, rather, carried into effect, in the 
' Convention, because he would under no 
circumstances have admitted the prin- 
ciple of a neutral zone, and if his line 
| had been taken we should have obtained 
a very much larger portion of Persia 
}under our influence than that which 
we obtain under the existing Agreement. 
That may be so, but, at the same time 
we think that the advantage of obtaining, 
as we have obtained, either a neutrality 
or an influence along the Afghan frontier 
very much outweighs considerations of 
that kind. 


But we do not admit that the neutral 
zone is in itself a disadvantage. There 
‘is a tendency sometimes to talk as 
though this were a partition of Persia. 
| Everyone knows it is not, but language 
| is sometimes used in argument as to the 
‘effect upon our commercial position 
' there, as though the partition of Persia 
were taking place, with the possible 
results of a partition in the power of 
injuring trade. As my noble friend 
Lord Reay pointed out, and as the 
noble Lord opposite knows perfectly 
well, our commercial position in Persia 
does not in substance depend upon this 
Convention at all, but upon our com- 
/ mercial treaties with that country ; and 
' we believe it will be a distinct advantage 
'to have this neutral zone between the 
| two spheres of influence in which the 
‘rivalry will be of a purely commercial, 
‘and not at all of a political character. 
|The noble Marquess admitted that 
| strategically we had obtained all that 
' he could wish. 


| = On the point of the Persian Gulf, the 
; noble Marquess who has just sat down 
' went so far as to admit that there were 
' very strong reasons for not including any 
{mention of the Persian Gulf in the Con- 
| vention itself. But the noble Marquess 
asked whether it might not have been 
possible to have obtained some definite 
and authentic declaration from the 
Russian Government on the subject. As 
a matter of fact, the Russian Foreign 
Minister did hand to our Ambassador at 
St. Petersburg a document explaining 
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that the Russian Government did not | 
deny our especial interests in the Persian 
Gulf, and a special note of the receipt of | 
that document was taken in the reply to | 
the Russian Foreign Minister. I do not 
know whether that meets the question 
of the noble Marquess. Our position in 
the Persian Gulf is very much that of 
Russia in the northern parts of the 
frontier of Persia—it is reserved and 
regulated by the logic of facts; and 
whether any further advantage could be 
obtained by a more formal recognition 
of that by the Russian Government seems 
to me to be open to great doubt, having 
obtained, as we have, the document 
which I have described. 


As regards Afghanistan, I repeat that 
the advantage to us of having the frontier 
of that country within the British or 


neutral sphere is of the greatest’ possible | 
That fact was recognised long | 


value. 
ago by Lord Salisbury, who realised what | 
the dangers might be, if the British and | 
Russian frontiers were coterminous on 
the borders of Afghanistan, in having to 


deal with any isolated incident of the | 


kind mentioned by the noble Marquess, 
arising, perhaps, from the imprudence, 
or even the bad faith, of some subordinate 
on the spot. It was because of the non- 
existence of such a barrier that the 
Penjdeh incident occurred. I confess, 


therefore, I do not see how Lord Curzon | 


was able to argue that there was a 
positive additional danger arising from 
the arrangements devised under this 
Agreement. Then the noble Lord went 
on to say that, after all, this was only 
the twelfth assurance we had received | 


in relation to Afghanistan, and he could | 


not see that it had much more value 
than former assurances. That state- 
ment has been answered more than once | 
during the debate from both sides of the | 
House. There surely is a very distinct | 
difference between the mere expression | 
of an intention given, as has been said, | 
only while the same condition of things 
lasted, and a formal instrument drawn 
up between the Sovereigns and the 
Governments of Great Britain and Russia. 


As the noble Lord knows, difficulties 
have actually arisen, after several of 
these declarations have been made, 
between the Russian Government and 
ourselves as to the proper interpretation 
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which ought to be put upon those de- 
‘clarations. There was a time, unless I 
am mistaken, when the Russian Govern- 
ment were not willing to admit that 
political agents ought to be altogether 
excluded from Afghanistan. Anything 
of that kind is now rendered absolutely 
impossible by the direct veto which is 
put upon any such interference in the 
Agreement. Of course, it is open to 
the noble Lord, or to anyone else, to say 
that commercial agents may act 
politically, but how that, under any 
circumstances, is to be prevented with- 
out building a complete wall round the 
country and denying admission to any- 
body, it is difficult to see. 


Russian Agreement. 


Then the noble Marquess asked me 
one or two questions about the Articles 
| of Agreement with reference to Afghan- 
istan. Asi regards Article I, the 
French version, of course, is the one 
which has to be taken as binding, and 
if there is any real discrepancy in the 
English translation the correction will, 
of course, be made. But I confess I do 
not see that the sense is otherwise than 
perfectly clear, as it is obvious that in an 
| Agreement referring to Afghanistan it 
‘could only be in Afghanistan that the 
‘interference could possibly occur. As 
‘to Article II, I take it to be per- 
'fectly clear that if the Ameer fails to 
keep his obligations we are released from 
ours, and, tpso facto, released from them 
in relation to Russia in the same way as 
we are in relation to the Ameer 
himself. The noble Marquess did not 
| ask me to give him an answer to his 
question relating to Article III, but 
‘the point he raises shall certainly 
be borne in mind. As regards Article 
IV, there is no doubt an apparent 
| inequality, but I understand that when 
the Agreement was being discussed it was 
| not thought worth while to press this 
point, on the ground that our position 
/in relation to Afghanistan was such that 
‘concessions of a kind damaging to us 
were most unlikely to be. given to 
Russian traders without at any rate our 
agreement. 


Then with regard to Tibet, we are 
asked how we came to introduce Tibet 
into this Agreement at all—a country 
which is so far from Russia and so near to 
India. That question, I think, has 
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really been answered by Lord Lansdowne. | ourselves of the power of departing 


We have only carried out the noble 


Marquess’s policy as explained in the) 


conversation he had with the Russian 
Ambassador in 1904, and I do not think 
we have departed from that in any 
material point. The fact of the Chinese 
suzerainty over Tibet has never been 
seriously contested by anybody, and I 
thought the noble Marquess put it some- 
what strongly when he spoke of our 
influence there as being almost of the 
nature of another suzerainty. It is 
perfectly true that our interests in Tibet 
or in the integrity of Tibet, were of a very 
special kind, but we have not yet attained, 
neither have we ever attempted to claim, 
any joint suzerainty with China over that 
country. As to the integrity of Tibet, I 
take it there is no difference of opinion. 
Mr. Balfour stated in another place that 
the less we or Russia had to do with 
Tibet the better, and that, I suppose, is 
the common opinion of statesmen in 
this country. But the fact that Russia 
has been brought into the matter at all 
was due, as appears from the conversation 
which the noble Marquess opposite had 
with Count Benckendorff, to its being 
part of a larger arrangement affecting our 
relations with Russia, not only in Asia, 
but in other parts of the world. That 
being so, if there was no objection in 
itself to bringing Tibet into the Agree- 
ment with Russia, it was a very good 
reason for doing so, and I think that, if 
the Agreement had been carried out by 
the noble Marquess, the same thing would 
have occurred. 


from that declaration if we found it 
necessary to do so. But if, as I believe, 
the declaration was taken to apply to 
ourselves just as much as to other 
countries, I do not see how that point 
arises. We did not, as I understand, 
reserve to ourselves the power of entering 
Tibet to the exclusion of everyone else, 
and if we exclude ourselves, the mere 
fact that we agree with Russia to exclude 
ourselves and Russia doesnot seem to 
me to alter the position in the slightest 
degree. I may say, in reply to the 
noble Marquess, that it is perfectly true 
that the Chumbi Valley has been evacu- 
ated. It has been evacuated because 
the conditions for its evacuation have 
been complied with. 


I have made what I fear is a very im- 
perfect attempt to deal with the various 
points raised in the course of this debate. 
We believe that this Agreement will 
stand, as fully as can be expected of any 
such Agreement, and particularly of one 
of such a far-reaching kind, detailed 
examination without its being found 
possible to pick too many holes in it. &We 
also believe that the Russian Govern- 
ment will loyally carry out its provisions 
so far as they affect her. We think, 
therefore, that. considered in its broader 
aspect, this Agreement will not only tend 
to the most desirable result of closer 
amity with Russia, but also achieve what, 
after all, is the main object of all our 
diplomacy—the assurance of the peace 
of Europe, and thereby of the whole 


| civilised world. 


As regards the pilgrims, Lord Reay 
explained very clearly that, as a matter | 
of fact, it would be impossible to stop the 
pilgrimages from the Russian side, and, 
that being so, it would be futile to attempt 
to do so by way of agreement. What 
has happened is that the pilgrimages are 
placed on a firm footing, and it becomes 
a duty on the part of Russia to see that 
they are pilgrimages and not anything 
else. The noble Marquess opposite has 
taken some exception to Article IV. I 
understood the noble Marquess’s argu- 
ment to be that we had agreed with Tibet 
thatfno other Power should obtain con- 
cessions or in any way interfere in Tibetan | 
matters, and that by joining Russia in a | 
similar declaration we had deprived | 


The Earl of Crewe. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON : 
My Lords, I must thank the noble Lord 
for the kindly terms on which he wel- 
comed me to your Lordships’ House. I 
cannot promise him an early intrusion 
into Irish discussions, although even that 
is a frontier which I may some day cross. 
At any rate the noble Lord has provided 
me with ample material for a short reply 
in regard to the three countries about 
which we have been speaking. My 
Motion in the form in which it was drawn 
up contained a request for Papers; but 
understanding from the noble Lord who 
represents the Foreign Office that His 
Majesty’s Government did not think it 
desirable to lay any” Papers upon this 
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matter, I desisted from that portion of 
my Motion. 


Noble Lords opposite have replied to 
that act of abstention on my part in a 
somewhat peculiar and, I venture to 
think, although I speak without any great 
experience of this House, in a somewhat 
irregular manner. Lord Fitzmaurice in 


the debate the other day quoted at some | 


length from a Paper which appeared to 
‘be a Report of a private Committee that 
sat in the India Office or the Foreign 
Office during the time I was in India. I 
do not recollect that Report; nor do I 
remember the opinion, if any, which I 
was called upon to give upon it. But 
the noble Lord quoted it apparently to 
put me in a difficult position. I submit 
that the noble Lord ought not to have 
adopted that course unless the Paper was 
already on the Table. 


Lorp FITZMAURICE: I had no 
wish to put the noble Lord in a difficult 
position. I only wanted to show that the 
two lines were practically identical. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: 
The noble Earl has gone even further, 
because he referred to Papers about the 
identity of which he was uncertain, and 
he certainly did quote them in order to 
put me in a difficult position. His object 
was to show that while I was in India the 
Government of India had apparently 
written a despatch in which they had 
either proposed or agreed to a line of 
demarcation between the Russian and 
British spheres in Persia. 


*Tue Eart or CREWE: I had no 
desire to put the noble Lord in a difficult 
position. My intention was simply one 
of self-defence. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: I 
do not know that the noble Lord has 
been attacked; therefore there was no 
necessity for his defending himself. 


*THe Eart oF CREWE: The Govern- 
ment have been attacked. 


Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON : 
‘The noble Earl’s object was to show that 
while I was in India apparently I recom- 
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mended a line of demarcation between 


| British and Russian spheres of influence 
'in Persia which disabled me from the 


position which I took up the other day. 
I deny that in toto. The noble Earl 
asked me whether I would accept re- 
sponsibility for the despatches of the 
Government of India about Persia. I 
do, because to the best of my recollection 
I wrote every one of them myself. I 
should be very glad indeed if the particu- 
lar despatch to which the noble Earl 
alludes, or, indeed, the whole of the 
despatches which [ wrote about Persia 
while I was in India were laid upon the 
Table of your Lordships’ House. They 
would show the steady efforts of the 
Government of India for the affirmation 
and consolidation of British interests in 
Persia. As regards the interpretation to 
be put upon this particular despatch 
my recollection does not in the least bear 
out what the noble Earl has said; and I 
believe that if the despatch were laid upon 
the Table he would find that a very 
different impression would be produced. 


This debate has produced a number 
of very interesting and important 
speeches, but [ think I am carrying with 
me the majority of those who were present 
on Thursday when I say it has not pro- 
duced anything in the nature of a reply 
to the detailed criticism that was passed 
upon the contents of this treaty. When- 
ever we have got to close quarters with 
His Majesty’s Government they have 
taken shelter under the formula that we 
must not look at the details, but be con- 
tent to examine the treaty as a whole. 
They are even ready to admit that they 
have made a doubtful and perhaps a bad 


| bargain in certain particulars, but they 


contend that a doubtful and bad bargain 
is better than no bargain at all. I admit 
the validity of that contention as far as 
it goes; but I submit that it is placing 
rather a considerable draft on our con- 
fidence, because it amounts to a claim 
that we, who know nothing of the 
negotiations, or of the degree of valour 
with which the British Government 
backed up British interests, are bound 
to accept whatever terms they submit 
to this country on the simple assurance 
from them that the result will be more 
harmonious relations between some other 
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It is obvious how immense and dan- 
gerous an extension might be given to 
this plea. We might have some future 
Government concluding a treaty with 
France in which they gave up, for 
instance, the Channel Islands, and they 
might come here and say: “ You must 
not look at the details, the sum total 
is that we shall have more harmonious 
and friendly relations than before.” 
I remember that much the same argu- 
ment was applied to the cession of 
Heligoland to Germany, and I cannot 
say that is an experiment that has been 
altogether justified in the state of feeling 
it has produced. Therefore, I do not 
feel at all inclined to absolve the Govern- 
ment from the duty of answering the 
criticisms of this treaty point by point. 

The fact that so little has been said 
with regard to the individual clauses 
of the treaty leads me to think that the 
task of defence has been found one of 
great difficulty. May I briefly allude 
to those points of the criticism directed 
against the Government which, as it ap- 
pears to me, have met with no reply at 
all, or with an unsatisfactory reply ? 
Lord Fizmaurice spent a good deal of 
time the other day in answering a 
speech which I did not make. He had 
evidently studied the views of Professor 
Vambéry in advance, and imagined 
that I had used some of his arguments. 
I am not Professor Vambéry, and I 
was unfamiliar with his views. That 
considerable authority, when the fact 
of the treaty was announced in the 
newspapers, did most heartily welcome 
it, but as soon as he saw the terms of 
the treaty he retracted his approbation 
and denounced it in rather violent 
terms. 


As regards Persia, one of the points 
that have been made most strongly 
from these Benches is that the Russian 
sphere has been drawn with an elasticity 
and exaggeration that find no justifica- 
tion in the arguments advanced by the 
Government ; and that it is Jikely to 
be inimical to British commercial interests 
in the future. 
been vouchsafed except on one point. 
Lord Fitzmaurice has told us that the 
trade route from Baghdad, by way of 
Khanikin, to Teheren, had been in- 
cluded in the Russian sphere because 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
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| Russia put her foot down and said but 
| for that concession she would not con- 
clude the treaty. Well, that is a very 
' suggestive admission ; it rather indicates 
the spirit in which this treaty was 
negotiated. One would like to know 
whether it ever occurred to His Majesty’s 
Government to be in a situation in 
which it became them to put their foot 
down and say: ‘* We must have this 
point conceded or there will be no treaty 
at all.” I very much doubt if the secret 
records of the Foreign Office contain 
any mention of an incident of the kind. 


Russian Agreement. 


The noble Lord said it was only 
reasonable that this trade route should 
be handed over to Russia, because 
when the Germans made their railway 
from Baghdad to the frontier Russia 
would desire to make the extension to 
Teheran. But is not the proposition 
equally valid that the extension to 
Banda Abbas should one day be carried 
forward under British influence? The 
noble Lord who spoke just now laid 
much stress on the evidences of Russian 
interests in the north of Persia; he 
spoke of roads, of concessions of various 
descriptions, and of Cossacks—they, by 
the way, were not bona fide Cossacks, 
but Persians in Cossack uniform, with a 
few Russian officers—but none of this 
evidence of Russian interest has been 
contested; nor has that part of the 
treaty handing over the northern part 
of Persia to Russia met with criticism ; 
where we do feel alarmed is when we 
leave that sphere and come to the 
neutral sphere—to the south. Any argu- 
ment that can be put forward in favour 
of Russian influence in the north can 
be more strongly advanced for British 
influence in the south. 


The noble Lord seems to think that 
the account of the condition of things 
I gave your Lordships dated from the 
time when I was in Persia for the first 
time, fifteen years ago or more. I 
would not have presumed to have 
based my statement to your Lordships’ 
| House on such ancient, obsolete experi- 
ence. I was in Persia not five years ago, 
and I say that, so far from His Majesty’s 
Government recognising facts as they 
now are as they claim to have done, 
they have entirely ignored the position 
| that existed at that time. 


In_ the 
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whole of Southern Persia British influence 
was absolutely predominant over the 
sea; in the ports, on the trade routes 
that influence predominated, and I 
cannot understand what reason can be 
advanced for our exclusion from com- 
petition in that part of the neutral zone. 





There is one point which has been 
made more than once, to the effect 
that British concessionzires will lose | 
nothing by this treaty. Well, I should | 
like to put that to practical test. There | 
is a most important concession in the 
south of Persia held by a firm, the leading 
member of which is a Member of the | 
other House, and a supporter of His | 
Majesty’s Government. I allude to Mr. | 
Lynch. The route runs from Karum 
River to Kermanshah, and there is 
another from Arnaz to Ispahan. On 
these two routes the firm has spent 
enormous sums of money, and has been 
assisted by subsidies from the Home 
(rovernment and the Indian Government. 
Under the Agreement these are in the 
neutral sphere, but the terminus is in the 
Russian sphere. I would suggest to the 
noble Lord that he should put the | 
question to Mr. Lynch, one of the sup- 
porters of his Government, whether he 
considers the prospect of the enterprise, 
to which he has devoted so much money 
and patriotic energy, is as good now as 
before the Convention was concluded. 
I think he will say the prospect is very | 
different. | 


Upon one point I was glad to hear an | 
explanation. My noble friend and others | 
have been somewhat disquieted at the 

terms in which the Russian declaration 

about the Persian Gulf was conveyed. | 
We could not understand why the declara- | 
tion did not appear with the name of the | 
Russian Minister, but was only included | 
in the form of quotations from conver- | 
sations. It is gratifying to be told as we 

were just now by the noble Lord that | 
the assurances were contained in a letter | 


from the Russian Minister to our Foreign | Russia into 
Secretary, and I am only surprised that | evacuation of the Chumbi Valley, 
His Majesty’s Government did not do | 


us the favour of letting us see the 
document itself. An argument has | 
been used about the Gulf which I 
confess I do not understand. ne 

| 


has been said as to the difficulty of 
making any statement as to our direct 
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interest in the Persian Gulf where other 
Powers may be said to have interests also 
has impressed me very considerably. 
But when the noble Lord and others 
went on to argue that our position in the: 
Gulf was strengthened by exclusion of 
mention of the Persian Gulf I confess I 
could not follow him. I have friends and 
correspondents on the Persian Gulf, and 
I am sure if the noble Lord visited that 
part of the world he would not find a 
single individual in any responsible 
position who would say, and I very much 
doubt if the Government of India would 
say that our position is strengthened by 
the omission. 1 notice that the Russian 
newspaper Novoe Vremya welcomed the 
omission of any mention of the Gulf in 
the treaty on the ground that it might 
open the way to Russia for the future 
gratification of her ambitions in that 


Russian Agreement. 


| quarter. 


And now a word or two in reference to: 
Afghanistan. No attempt of any sort 
has been made to answer the questions 
we have addressed to the Government 
as to the apparent failure to obtain 
reciprocal right from Russia in respect 
to trade with the khanates of Khiva and 
Bokhara, where we have for several 
years been endeavouring, without success, 
to obtain concessions. We might have 
supposed that something would have been 
said about Chinese Turkestan. What 
would have been more natural than that 
we should have recognition from Russia 
of the rights of our Consul at Kashgar 
when we were making concessions to 
Russia; that when we were entering 
into self-denying ordinances in regard 
to Tibet we should ask for similar 
self-denying ordinances from Russia ? 
There were some other points in regard 
to Afghanistan, but I will not trouble the 
House with them now. 


In regard to Tibet, there has been 


no attempt whatever to justify the 
remarkable Article by which we take 
consultation about our 

and 

the fulfilment or the reverse by the 
Tibetans of their undertakings with 


with us. The argument of the noble 
Earl practically amounts to this: “ We: 
have really been carrying out in all 
loyalty the policy of our predecessors, 
and it is not for you to object, because: 
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we have done nothing more than 
you would have done yourselves.” 


But can you seriously take that line ? 
I have a series of quotations from con- 
versations between my noble friend 
and the Russian Ambassador giving 
more than once the views and intentions 
of His Majesty’s Government, and it 
is perfectly clear that he did no more 
than repeat the declaration of intentions 
made in both Houses. He also more 
than once repeated the claim that in 
consequence of our geographical position 
Great Britain would continue to occupy 
a tutelary position towards Tibet. That 
was the claim upon which the action 
of the late Government and the expedi- 
tion were based. But has any predo- 
minance in Tibet been left to Great 
Britain by this Convention ? The whole 
point of this part of the Agreement is 
that Russia is taken into partnership 
with equal ights to our own. When 
the noble Earl contends that the late 
Government, had it remained in office, 
would have carried out this Agreement, 
he does an injustice to the late Govern- 
ment which its members have every 
reason to resent. 


The 
policy 
of the 
present policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment as a “minimising” policy. That 


most serious part of this Tibet 


is a diplomatic euphemism for throwing | 


away all the advantages that were gained 
by the trouble and expenditure of the 
expedition. I remember in old days 
that the late Mr. Gladstone once described 
:a retreat of British troops as a strategical 
movement to the rear, and in this case 
this minimising policy means that, after 
having undertaken this great outlay 
and having been successful, we have 
replaced China, or rather we have placed 
her in Tibet in a position she never 
before enjoyed, and we have left Tibet, 
with whom we had every prospect of 
opening friendly relations, to lapse into 
the condition of monkish superstition 
and churlish isolation she occupied for 
.80 long. 


There is one argument on which great 
stress has been Jaid outside the House, 
by the omission of which here I have 
‘een much struck, and that is the security 
of India. There is not one of us who 


Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 


{LORDS} 


is that disclosed in the speech | 
noble Lord when he defined the | 
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would not hope that the security of our 
Indian Empire — immeasurably sacred 
and strategically important as it is—had 
been fortified and secured by an agree- 
ment with Russia. If we could think 
that, many of us would throw away the 
doubts with which we have regarded 
particular parts of this Agreement. But 
| the fact that the Government have made 
| no allusion to that possible result leads 
me to think that it is one on which they 
are not inclined to lay overmuch stress 
themselves. However that may be, I 
hope that nothing has occurred under 
this Convention which will induce His 
Majesty’s Government to relax in the 
smallest degree the efforts to which we 
are bound for the defence of Indian 
territory. I hope there will be no re- 
duction of military forces in that country, 
no reduction by a single rupee in the 
expenditure to which we are committed 
for its defence. If favourable results are 
to ensue from this Convention, I hope 
that they may be found over the whole 
sphere of diplomacy. 





Russian Agreement. 








The noble Lord laid immense stress 
upon the attitude of friendly and har- 
monious co-operation which was spring- 
ing up between Russia and ourselves in 
consequence of this Agreement in all 
parts of the world. If taat be true, 
then that attitude between the tio 
| Powers ought to be directed to the 
solution of many questions hitherto at 
issue between us. Only the day before 
this debate was opened, I happened to 
be reading a report of proceedings in 
another place and I came across this 
Question and Answer— 


“Mr. Pike Pease asked the Secretary for 
| Foreign Affairs if there were any outstanding 
| cases with regard to compensation for damage 
or loss incurred by British ships during the 
| Russo-Japanese war. Mr. Runciman, on behalf 
of the Foreign Minister, replied : ‘ My right hon. 
friend regrets to state that most of these cases 
are still outstanding. Though His Majesty’s 
Government have repeatedly called attention 
to the case of the “Knight Commander,” and 
pressed for a reply to their proposal that the 
matter should be referred to aribtration, no 
answer has, down to the present time, been 
received from the Russian Government. His 
Majesty’s Government are also awaiting replies 
to communications they have addressed to the 
Imperial Government in regard to the case of the 
** Calchas,”’ and the claims arising in connection 
with the detention of the Peninsular and Oriental 
steamer ‘‘ Malacca’ in the Red Sea. The cases 
of the “‘ Hipsang,” “St. Kilda,” “ Ikhona,” and 
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“ Oldhamia ” are still pending, in various stages, | Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
before the Russian ,Prize Courts.’ ” ‘case of the following Bills, referred on 
It is apparently a very long time that | the First Reading thereof, Standing 
these claims have been outstanding. I Order 62 has been complied with, viz. :— 
venture to say that it would be a most | Great Eastern Railway (General Powers) 
satisfactory test of the relations which | Bill; South-West Suburban Water Bill ; 
His Majesty’s Government claim to! Garw and Ogmore Gas Bill; Notting- 
have set up between the Russian Govern- | hamshire and Derbyshire Tramways Bill. 
ment and themselves, and a most happy | , 

omen for the future, which we all without | Ordered, That the Bills be read a second 
distinction of party would welcome, if | time. 
we could have some evidence of the ex- | 

istence of that harmony and co-operation | 

which is the real and sole basis of the | 





PRIVATE BILLS [LORDS]. 


treaty concluded by His Majesty’s Gov-| Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 
ernment. Report from the Examiners of Petitions 


for Private Bills, That, in respect of 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord the Bills comprised in the List reported 
LorEBuRN): Does the noble Lord press | by the Chairman of Ways and Means 
his Motion ? /as intended to originate in the House 
of Lords, they have certified that the 

Lorp CURZON or KEDLESTON: | Standing Orders have been complied 
No,*I withdraw it. 1-44 1-j # 4. | with in the following cases, viz :—Metro- 
, Motion (by leave of the House) with- amigas legal ial lactilianns 
drawn. 


House adjourned at twenty-five (PRIVATE BILL PETITIONS [LORDS] 


minutes before Eight o'clock, (STANDING ORDERS NOT COMPLIED 
till To-morrow, half-past Ten | WITH) 
o’clock. . 


| Mr. Speaxer laid upon the Table 
Report from one of the Examiners of 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. ' Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
case of the Petitions for the following 
Monday, 10th February, 1908. Bills, originating in the Lords, the 
Standing Orders have not been com- 
The House met at a quarter before plied with, viz.:—Metropolitan Electric 
Three of the Clock. Tramways [Lords]; Interoceanic Rail- 
way of Mexico [Lords]. 








KING’S SPEECH (ANSWER TO 
ADDRESS). | Ordered, That the Report be referred 
The’ ‘Comptroller of the Household to the Select Committee on Standing 
reported His Majesty’s Answer to the Orders. 
Address, as followeth :— 


_“T have received with great satis- pRIyATE BILL PETITIONS (STANDING 
faction the loyal and dutiful expression | ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 
of your thanks for the Speech with which 


I have opened the present Session of Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 


|Report from one of the Examiners of 


Fatiamnens. a | Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 
—— a case of the Petition for the following Bill, 
PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. ~ the Standing Orders have not been 


_ |complied with, viz. :—Ards and Bangor 
nae | Railways Bill. 
PRIVATE BILLS (STANDING [ORDER 62) 
COMPLIED WITH). | Ordered, That the Report be referred 
Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table | to the Select Committee on Standing 
Report from one of the Examiners of | Orders. 
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PRIVATE BILLS (PETITION FOR AD- 
DITIONAL PROVISION) (STANDING 
ORDERS NOT COMPLIED WITH). 

Mr. Speaker laid upon the Table 

Report from one of the Examiners of 

Petitions for Private Bills, That, in the 

case of the Petition for additional Pro- 

vision in the following Bill, the Standing 

Orders have not been complied with, 

viz :—Margate Corporation Bill. 


Returns, 






















Ordered, That the Report be referred 
to the Select Committee on Standing 


Orders. 







Burnley Corporation Bill; Bury and 
District Joint Water Board Bill; City 
of Glasgow Bill; Conway and Colwyn 
Bay Joint Water Board Bill; Criccieth 
Water and Improvement Bill; Don- 
caster Corporation Bill. Read a second 
time, and committed, 































Glyncorrwg Urban District Council 
Bill. Read a second time, and com- 
mitted. 


Harwich Docks Bill; Hastings Har” 


bour Bill ; Leeds Corporation Bill, Read 
a second time, and committed. 
Lincoln Corporation Bill. Read a 


second time, and committed. 


Padiham Urban District Council Bill ; 
Rochdale Corporation Bill ; Slough Urban 
District Water Bill. Read a second time 
and committed. 

Stockport Corporation Bill. To be 
read a second time To-morrow. 


Thames Conservancy Bill ; West Bridg- 
ford Urban District Water Council Bill. 
Read a second time, and committed. 


West Riding County Council Bill. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. Speaker called the attention 
of the House to the provisions of the 
Bill, which were of too important a 
character to be dealt with by a Private 
Bill. 


Whereupon the Order was discharged, 
and the Bill withdrawn. 


{COMMONS} 








Reports, de. 
PETITIONS. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION) 
OF CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation: From Bir- 
kenshaw ; Birmingham; Hose; Leeds ; 
Truro ; Spen Valley ; West Birmingham ; 
and Wolstanton ; to lie upon the Table. : 





SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
id SUNDAY. 

Petitions for legislation: From Aws- 
worth ; Birmingham; Brighton; Burs- 
lem ; and Stanford le Hope ; to lie upon 
the Table. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


JUDICIAL STATISTICS (ENGLAND AND 
WALES). 

Copy presented, of Judicial Statistics 
Part I., relating to Criminal Proceedings, 
Police, Coroners, Prisons, Reformatory 
and Industrial Schools, and Criminal 
Lunatics for England and Wales for 
1906 [by Command]; to lie upon the 
Table. 


CHILDREN BILL. 


Copy presented, of Tables of Com- 
parison between the Provisions of the 
Bill and existing Enactments [by Com- 
mand]; to lie upon the Table. 


NAVY (DISCIPLINE). 

Copy presented, of Rules and Regu- 
lations, dated 18th January, 1908, 
amending Regulations for Naval Prisons, 
made by the Admiralty under Section 81 
of the Naval Discipline Act [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table. 


SHETLAND MAIL SERVICE. 


Return presented, relative thereto 
{ordered 7th February ; Mr. Runciman]: 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
[No. 41.] 


LAND REGISTRY (NEW BUILDINGS) | 
ACT, 1900. 


Account presented, showing the Money 





issued from the Consolidated Fund, 
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under the provisions of The Land Regis- 
try (New Buildings) Act, 1900, and of 
the Expenditure; the Money expended 
and borrowed and the Securities created 
under the said Act, for the period ended 
3lst March, 1907, together with the 
Report of the Comptroller and Auditor 
General thereon [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table, and to be printed. [No. 42.] 





PUBLIC OFFICES (ACQUISITION OF SITE) 
ACT, 1895, &¢. 


Account presented, showing the Monies 
issued out of the Consolidated Fund, 
the Monies borrowed and the Securities 
created in respect thereof, the disposal 
of Monies issued to the National Debt 
Commissioners for temporary 


provisions of the Acts, to the 31st March, 
1907; together with the Report of the 
Comptroller and Auditor General thereon 
[by Act]; to lie upon the Table, and 
to be printed. [No. 43.] 
SUPERANNUATION ACT, 1887. 
Copy presented, of Treasury Minute, 
dated 6th February, 1908, granting a 
Retired Allowance to Mr. George Mac- 
Evey, Civil Assistant, Ordnance Survey, 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
under the Act [by Act]; to lie upon 
the Table. 





TRADE REPORTS (ANNUAL SERIES), 


Copies presented, of Diplomatic and 
‘onsular Reports, Annual Series, Nos. 
3956 and 3957 [by Command]; _ to lie 
tpon the Table. 


PAPER LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


Augmentation of Benefices. Copy 
of Return of Proceedings under The 
Augmentation of Benefices Act, 1863, 
up to and inclusive of the 7th February, 
1908 [by Act]. 


COMPENSATION ON NON. seausoire: 
OF LICENCES. 


Address for ‘‘ Return showing in respect 
of each of the Licences for which com- 


{10 Fesruary 1908} 


invest- 
ment, and the Expenditure, under the 
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mental meetings of the quarter sessions for 
the county of London, held on the 27th 
and 28th days of January, 1908, the total 
amount awarded, and the share thereof 
assigned to the Licence holder, and 
the values at which the licensed premises 
were in 1907 assessed for Schedule A 
of the Income-Tax and for local rates. 
—(Sir Thomas Whittaker.) 


Questions. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 





Licensing Statistics. 


Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS (Lincoln) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he can explain the 
fact that the figures of on-licences issued 
for the years 1903-1904 and 1904-1905. 
as given in the Annual Reports of the 
Inland Revenue Department, show a 
total diminution of 1,727 on-licences, 
from 102,757 to 101,030, while 361 new 
on-licences were in fact granted in those 
two years, whereas the Home Office Blue- 
book, Licensing Statistics, 1906, page 1, 
shows only a net diminution of 1,288 
on-licences in those two years; whether 
the Parliamentary Returns of licences 
refused, 194 of 1903 and 230 of 1904, and 
this Home Office Blue-book, have ignored 
some hundreds of licences given up in 
those two years in Birmingham and 
elsewhere under surrender schemes, which 
were not technically licences refused by 
the justices ; and whether, therefore, the 
total gross diminution of all on-licences 
got rid of on all grounds, allowing for the 
grant of new on-licences, was 2,088 i in the 
two years preceding the passing of the 
Licensing Act, 1904. 





(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
The figure 102,757 appears to refer to the 
year 1902-1903, not 1903-1904. Subject 
to that correction the explanation of the 
difference between the various figures 
quoted is as follows. The figures given 
in the volumes of licensing statistics 
represent premises in existence on a given 
date and in possession of justices’ licences 
authorising them to take out Excise 
licences. The figures in the Reports of 
the Inland Revenue Commissioners re- 





pensation was awarded at the supple- 








present the Excise licences issued during 
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a period of twelve months. More than 
one Excise licence may be taken out in 
respect of the same premises ; so that the 
abolition of one licensed house may involve 


the disappearance of more than one 


Excise licence, or the expiration of an 
Excise licence may leave the premises to 
which it related still in existence as 
licensed premises. On the other hand a 


holder of a justices’ licence does not always | 


proceed within a fixed time to take out 
an Excise licence. Facts such as these 
necessarily cause differences between the 
two sets of figures. Differences will be 
found both before and after the Act of 
1904 came into operation. Again, as 
regards the statement in the Question 
that ‘361 new on-licences were in fact 
granted ” in the two years 1903 and 1904, 
it is to be observed that, in the volumes of 
licensing statistics from which these 
figures appear to be taken, it is stated 
that they are “only approximate.” 


{COMMONS} 








Questions. 


No similarly practical end appears to be 
served by a calculation of the “ gross 
diminution ” of licences, if that phrase 
| means the mere number of licences which 
may have ceased to exist, irrespective of 
the new licences which may have been 
| granted by justices and actually come 
into working existence. 


|New Rules for China and Earthenware 
Trade. 


Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): To ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he can state when the new draft 
special rules for the china and earthen- 
ware trade, to replace those depending 
on Lord James’s voluntary scheme, and 
rendered necessary by the inclusion of 
lead poisoning among industrial diseases 
for purposes of workmen’s compensation, 
will be issued. 


Moreover, the figures represent justices’ | 


licences, and cannot be used for the 
purpose of subtraction or addition in 
connection with the figures of Excise 
licences, e.g., so as to convert the figures 
1,727 into 2,088. As regards the old 


Parliamentary Returns of Licences Re- | 


fused, which are indicated in the Ques- 
tion, it would be wrong to say that they 
ignored licences given up under surrender 
schemes, seeing that they did not profess 
to deal with such cases or with more than 
was required by the terms of the Orders 
of the House of Commons to which they 
were returned, viz., the licences actually 
refused by justices for certain reasons. 
The licensing statistics have not ignored 
such surrenders, for without them, and 


without lapses of licences from other | 


causes also, the difference between the 
figures shown for 1903 and for 1905 could 
not be obtained. The figures in the 
licensing statistics have been obtained 
by inquiry into the actual facts separately 
for every date and for every area for 
which they are given. If, therefore, any 


licensed premises have, in fact, ceased to | 


exist as such by reason of refusal, sur- 
render, or lapse, the result appears in the 
figures shown for successive years. Every 
care has been taken to make these figures 
represent accurately the premises in 
existence on a given date which afford 
facilities (actual or potential) for obtaining 
liquor for consumption on the premises. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
I propose to appoint a Departmental 
Committee of Inquiry with regard to the 
use of lead in a number of industries, 
including the one mentioned in the 
Question, and pending the Report of that 
Committee I do not think it would be 
worth while to undertake the revision of 
the existing special rules. No serious 
difficulty has arisen from the temporary 
co-existence of Schedule B. of those rules 
with Section 8 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1906; and none is 
anticipated. 


Treatment of Imprisoned Women 
Suffragists. 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Croydon) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether his attention 
has been called to the case of Miss Mary 
Pearson, of Croydon, who was recently 
| sentenced at the police court to six weeks 
‘imprisonment in the second class; 
whether he is aware that the other persons 
‘committed for the same offence were 
sentenced to imprisonment in the first 
‘class ; whether he will state why a dis- 
| tinction has. been made in the case of Miss 
| Pearson; and whether he will give in- 
| structions that she may be placed in the 
| first class for the remainder of her term 
of imprisonment. 
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Questions. 1362: 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) | carefully considered by the recent Parlia- 
I have made inquiry about this case, but | mentary Committee, and I hope shortly 
'to make an announcement as regards 


I am informed by the magistrates that 


the other persons committed for the same | 


offence as this lady were similarly treated. | 


None of them were placed in the first 
division. A year ago a number of persons 
committed to prison in respect of similar 
disturbances were placed in the first 
division, but the matter is one in the 
discretion of the magistrates, and I under- 
stand their view is that the persistence 
of such offences renders it undesirable to 
adopt that course any longer. 


Remuneration of Sub-Postmasters. 

Mr. GRAYSON (Yorkshire, 
Colne Valley): To ask the Postmaster- 
General, in view of the fact that over 
20,000 sub-postmasters in shops receive 
as remuneration only £20 to £40 a year 
for a working day of twelve hours, with- 
out a meal hour, and that many of them 


are compelled out of this sum to pay for | 


assistance if they desire to absent them- 
selves for a single evening, whether he 
will take steps, without at present re- 
opening the general question of postal 


employees’ grievances, to make some | 


improvement in the cases cited. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 


The case of the sub-postmasters was 


W.R., | 


certain changes which are contemplated. 
But I may point out that the number 


|of sub-postmasters who receive as re- 


muneration from £20 to £40 a year is 
under 6,000 and not over 20,000 as stated 
by the hon. Member, and that none of 
them have continuous work for the 
twelve hours a day during which the 
offices are open. 


The Death Rate in United Kingdom and 
Germany. 


Mr. HADDOCK (Lancashire, North 
Lonsdale): To ask the President of the 
Local Government Board, what was the 
reduction in the death rate in Germany 
and the United Kingdom between the 
years 1870 and 1906. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) The 
Registrar-General’s figures for England 
and Wales only give the death rates for 
the German Empire from 1872 onwards. 
I have thought it better, therefore, to 
compare the quinquennia 1872-1876 and 
1901-1905, and the single years 1872 
and 1905, 





Percentage Reduction in Death Rate 
between 


United Kingdom. German Empire. 


Per cent. Per cent. 





(1) 1872-6 and 1901-5 23 28 
(2) 1872 and 1905 26 32 
Tt should be added that, although | what branches of the service do they 
the German death rate has de-/| belong; whether such men continue to 
clined to a greater extent than the | be reckoned as forming a part of the 


English death rate, it remains (in 1905) 
19-8 per 1,000 of population as against 
15:5 per 1,000 in the United Kingdom. 





of the United Kingdom. 





Army Reservists Residing Abroad. 
CotoneL WARDE (Kent, Medway) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
how many men of the Army Reserve 
are known to be residing abroad, and to 


| Reserve immediately available on the 
| outbreak of war; 


and whether in the 


event of the Reservists residing in any 
In other words the death rate of Germany | of the self-governing Colonies failing to 
in 1905 was 28 per cent. higher than that rejoin the colours when called upon, the 


Army Council can enforce their return, 


or can take any legal steps to that end 
outside the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United Kingdom. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
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Official Advertisements in the Press. 

Strrm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) : 
Treasury if instructions have been given 
to Government Departments that official 
advertisements are to be withheld from 
Conservative and Unionist newspapers 
with large circulations and given to 
Radical newspapers with small circu- 
lations; and, in such case, if full particu- 
lars will be laid upon the Table of all 
such subventions. 


(Answered by Mr.Whiteley.) The Answer 
is in the negative. 


Prices of Wheat. 


Mr. REMNANT (Finsbury, Holborn) : | 


To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what were the average prices of 
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To ask the Secretary to the | 








wheat in France and Germany for each 

\of the months of the year 1907, and 
also at Liverpool and on Mark Lane 
for the same periods. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
following statements contain the infor- 
mation desired by the hon. Member as 
far as it can be given. In Statement 
A the French and German prices of 
wheat are compared with the (azette 
| average price of British wheat in England 
and Wales. Statement B is a comparison 
of prices at London, Liverpool, Berlin, 
and Paris, the London price being the 
| Gazette average for British wheat on 
the London market, and the Liverpool 
price the monthly mean of the quotations 
for a representative grade of imported 
wheat. Liverpool is not a _ returning 
market under the “ Corn Returns Act.” 


(A.) Statement showing the Average Price of Wheat per Imperial Quarter in 
England and Wales, France, and Germany during each month of the year, 














1907. 
England and Wales | 
| (Gazette Average France Germany 
Month. | Price of Britisn | (Official Average). (Average Price). 
| Wheat.) 
| 
s a. | a. a; | ca 
January : . 26 1 39 7 38 2 
February - . 26 6 39 7 | 9] 
March - - 26 9 40 0 9 4 
April - - | 26 8 38 9 | 10 5 
May - - 28 1 40 3 | 13 6 
June . - 31 6 42 6 | 44 9 
July - - a2 2 44 0 | 45 6 
August . - 33 6 42 7 | 4 
September - - | a 67 39 10 | 17 60 
October - . | 33 11 39 10 48 10 
November - - 35 3 40 2 | 48 4 
December - - Bo 8 39 «6 | 46 2 
EE a, ee ee : | ' 

P | 
Mean for the year 
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(B.) Statement showing the Average Price of Wheat per Imperial Quarter at 
London, Liverpool, Berlin, and Paris during each month of the year 1907. 





Liverpool (mean 


| London (Gazette| of Weekly Berli : ic 
erlin Paris (Official 
Month. Average of Quotations for (Average Price).| Average). 


British W heat). | ‘* No. 2 Red 
‘Winter Wheat”). 


| 








s. ad. a, 8. di, s, dh 
January - - 27 | 29 6 38 6 | 40 4 
February - | 27°=«7 | 30 4 39 7 | 40 2 
March - As 28 1 | 30. 0 40 6 | 40 0 
April - -| 6 | 2 8 | 41 8 | 3910 
May - ; 2992 | 32 2 43 9 11 9 
June - - 32 1 | 33 8 441 445 
July - -| 38 3 | 8411 | 4410 416 6 
August. - : 33 1 | 3311 | 45 9 43 9 
September - 32 9 | 36 4 | 48 2 10 6 
October. - ‘ 35 5 39 6 | 48 11 39 3 
November - 36. «6 38 5 | 48 5 38 5 
December - 35 6 3f 46 9 38 5 
Mean for the year 31 6 33 9 44.3 41 1 





Manning of Fleet during Christmas Leave. | but arrangements are made to recall 

Mr. NIELD (Middlesex, Ealing): To | the men on leave by telegram if required. 
ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
ey — 4 Sate os sel Blasphemy Prosecution. 
of all fleets in Home waters dispersec % 
to their respective ports to give Christ- | Ir “s a M. ag pa (Northum- 
mas leave; and whether any organised | . rN pay e): To ask the Secretary 
fleet of battleships, cruisers, and des- | je “sei or the se oe 
troyers is kept fully manned ready | “ net “a — ~ asphemy, 
to proceed to sea at the shortest possible ao instituted, was decided on 
mee. om because of apprehensions of breach 

of the peace; and, if so, on what those 

(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) | apprehensions were founded; whether 
The Answer to the first part of the|he has considered the expediency of 
Question is in the affirmative, except | guarding against alleged breach of the 
that the Channel Fleet remained at | peace by other legal procedure; and 
Portland and gave Christmas leave | whether it is proposed henceforth to 
from there. In regard to the second | institute prosecutions in cases in which, 
part of the Question, it is obvious that | at political and other meetings, language 
whenever leave is given from a fleet | is used which might conceivably promote 
it must be temporarily under-manned, breach of the peace. 

3A 2 
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(Answered by Mr. Secretary Glad- 
stone.) Proceedings were taken because 
it was necessary to protect the public 
against grossly indecent and ribald 
language used in a public street, language 
of such a character as to shock and 
outrage the feelings of those passing 
in the street, and, if persisted in, to 
render a breach of the peace inevitable. 


Many similar offences can be dealt with | 


under the Police Acts, but in this case 
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the police were advised that only pro- | 


cedure under the Blasphemy Act was 
available; and when the case came for 
trial the jury convicted without leaving 
the box. As regards the last part of 
the Question, I cannot answer a hypo- 
thetical question, but I may say that 
under identical or analogous circum- 
stances the same action would again 
be taken. The case has no connection 
with, or bearing on, speeches at political 
meetings. 


Taxation of Licensed Houses for Compen- 
sation Funds. 

Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster) : To 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
(1) whether he can give the number of 
pre-1869 beer-house licences that were 
in existence at the passing of the 1904 
Licensing Act; (2) how much has been 
contributed by the owners of these 
houses to the compensation fund in the 
financial years of 1905, 1906, and 1907 ; 
(3) how many of them have been sup- 
pressed during these years; (4) how 
much money has been collected from 
the trade under Goschen’s Act; (5) 
will he state the purposes to which Mr. 
Goschen originally intended to apply 
that money; (6) and how much has 
the war tax of Is. per barrel on beer and 
6d. on spirits yielded since the termina- 
tion of the war. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) (1) The 
numbers of ante-1869 beer-houses have 
never been ascertained with certainty ; 
but it is believed that, out of the total 
number of 31,942 beer-houses in exist- 
ence on Ist January, 1905, 7.e., when the 


Licensing Act, 1904, came into opera- | 


tion, the ante-1869 beer-houses numbered 
28,000 and upwards. (2) Owing to the 


absence of exact records it is not possible | 


to say how much has been contributed 


by the owners of ante-1869 beer-houses | 
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to the compensation fund. (3) The num- 
ber of ante-1869 beer-houses extinguished 
with compensation in the years 1905, 
1906, and 1907, is believed to be 1,673. 
This number is exclusive of the ante- 
1869 beer-houses (believed to number 
277) which have come to an end without 
compensation for various causes in the 
same three years. (4) The total sum 
derived from the additional duties on 
beer and spirits imposed by the Customs 
and Inland Revenue Act, 1890 (to 
which presumably my hon. friend refers), 
up to 3lst March, 1907, amounted to 
£21,087,970. (5) It appears from the 
Budget Statement of 17th April, 1890, 
that the original intention of the Govern- 
ment was to devote about one-quarter 
of the proceeds of these additional duties 
to the “ purchase of licences,” and the 
remainder to various local purposes (see 
Hansard, Vol. 343, Col. 734). (6) The 
estimated yield of the additional ls. 
per barrel on beer and 6d. per gallon on 
spirits from the termination of the war 
up to 31st March last, amounted to 
£8,557,000 and £4,152,000 respectively. 


(Questions. 


Losses on Smal: Holdings Schemes. 

Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucestershire, 
Tewkesbury): To ask Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when a Treasury 
Minute will be issued giving an under- 
taking that, in the event of the Small 
Holdings Commissioners carrying out a 
scheme where the county council have 
declined to do so for fear of incurring a 
loss, and such scheme does result in a 
loss, the whole of such loss shall be 
borne by the Treasury. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) A Treasury 
Minute, dated 31st December, 1907, 
stating the conditions under which one- 
half of any loss incurred by a local 
authority in carrying out a scheme 
under the Act would be paid from public 
funds, was communicated to county 
councils and county boroughs by the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries on 
the 25th ultimo, and was also sent to the 
Press. No undertaking was ever given 
that, where a loss is entailed by action of 
the Commissioners in default of a council, 
the whole of that loss should be borne by 
the Treasury. The Act empowers the 
Treasury in such cases to pay the whole 
or any part of such loss, but each case 
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must be considered on its merits and in 
relation to the surrounding circumstances. 


Questions. 


Suggested Tax on Theatre and Entertain- | 


ment Tickets. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, 8.): 
To ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he will consider the expediency 
of imposing a tax upon theatre and 
other entertainment tickets, as is at 
present done in various Continental 
countries. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) Yes, Sir. 
This, like all other suggestions which I 


receive on the subject of taxation, shall | 


have my most careful consideration. 


Raids into British Territory by Afridis. 

Mr. LONSDALE (Armagh, Mid.): 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he will state how many raids 
by Afridis into British territory have 
taken place during the past four months ; 
and whether it is intended to despatch 
a punitive expedition from Peshawur 
against this tribe. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
The number of raids by Zakka Khel 
specially reported since Ist October, by 
the Government of India is eleven. 
None of these raids can be classed with 
mere border disturbances such as are 
frequent on the tribal frontier. They 
were all serious raids organised for 
purposes of plunder, and executed by 
armed bands of Zakka Khel beyond the 
limits of tribal territory, and in the 
area under the 
of the Government of India. In these 
raids nine of our people were killed and 
thirteen wounded. Among the killed 
were six police and two native soldiers, 
and among the wounded eight police 
and one native soldier. Also large 
quantities of property, including rifles, 
were carried off. All the usual methods 
of bringing about a settlement between 
the elders of the tribe and the political 
officer have failed. Of the raids men- 
tioned above three occurred in January. 
On 3rd January at Jalozai, 15 miles 
south-east of Peshawur, two Govern- 
ment employees were mortally wounded 
and forty-one mules were carried off. 
On 24th January the railway station 
at Kacha Garhi, between Peshawur and 
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direct administration | 
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| Jamrud, was raided, one of the station 

staff being severely wounded. On 29th 
| January, a gang raided in Peshawur city, 
escaping with property estimated at a 
lakh after killing one police constable 
and wounding two others. In addition 
to the above, two further raids attributed 
to Zakka Khel have been reported on 
the 7th and 8th February. Inthe one, at 
Abazai village, the raiders looted the 
house of a Hindu who was shot. In the 
| other, at Tirchi Bala, in the Peshawur 
district, they looted the house of a 
Hindu and removed cash and jewels to 
ithe value of Rs. 800. In these cir- 
cumstances His Majesty’s Government 
| have sanctioned punitive measures against 
the tribe. 


Whipping in India. 

Sir HENRY COTTON (Nottingham, 
E.): To ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether the Bill for the Amend- 
ment of the Whipping Act, now under 
consideration in India, contains a pro- 
vision that no whipping shall be in- 
flicted by order of a court unless and until 
the person convicted has had a reason- 
able opportunity of carrying his case 
before a Court of Appeal. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
| As I informed the hon. Member on the 
5th instant, the amendments of the 
law are under the consideration of the 
Government of India, and I am _ not 
yet in a position to state the nature of 
the amendments proposed. 


Land Purchases in County Clare. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.): To ask the Chief Secretarv to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland if he will 
state how much land has been purchased, 
either actually or by agreement, under 
the Land Act of 1903, in County Clare 
up to the end of 1907; what has been 
the amount of purchase money; how 
many tenants have bought; and how 
much untenanted land is available for 
purchase in the county. 





} 


| 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners inform me that agree- 
ments have been entered into for the 
purchase of 111,232 acres of land in 
County Clare for £854,410, and of this 
24,845 acres, of which the price was 
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£197,036, had been invested in 720 
tenant purchasers on 31st December, 
1907. The Commissioners have entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of 
10,598 acres of untenanted land in the 
county, of which 1,668 acres have already 
been purchased. 


Abandonment of Construction of Road 

from Glenarm to Feystown. 

Mr. DEVLIN (Belfast, N.): To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether he could state the 
circumstances under which the Antrim 
County Council rescinded, in February, 
1907, a resolution passed by that body in 
December, 1902, with reference to anew 
road from Glenarm to Feystown; and 
whether, seeing that this action of the 
council has resulted in loss to the pro- 
moters of the road and a continuance of 
inconvenience to a large section of the 
ratepayers, he will consider the advisa- 
bility of ordering a Local Government 
Board inquiry into the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The reason 
assigned by the Antrim County Council 
for abandoning the proposal to make the 
new road referred to is that the cost of 
obtaining the necessary land and making 
the road would be quite out of proportion 
to the usefulness of the road. The land 
could onlv be obtained by the exercise of 
compulsory powers, and it is stated that 
the line of the road passes through a 
quarry. The Local Government Board 
would have no power to interfere in the 
matter unless upon appeal by the rural 
district council, and no such appeal has 
been made to them. 


Aghalee, County Antrim, Labourers 
Cottage Scheme. 

Mr. J. DEVLIN: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the Aghalee, county 
Antrim, District Council approved of a 
scheme for the erection of forty-three 
labourers cottages in February, 1907, 
but that, up to the present, no inspection 
for these cottages has been made by the 
Local Government Board ; whether about 
the same time a number of labourers, 
whose claims were rejected by the council, 
petitioned the Local Government Board 
to hold an inquiry, and that the Board 
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consented, but that no inquiry has yet 
been held; and, if so, whether he will 
direct the Local Government Board to 
take action in the matter. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The scheme 
in question was not submitted by the rural 
district council to the Board for confirma- 
tion until 14th October last, and on 
examination of the documents it was 
found that the provisions of the Acts as to 
advertisement of schemes had not been 
complied with. As the Board had no 
power to dispense with this requirement, 
the scheme was sent back for due pub- 
lication, and it was again presented to the 
Board on 23rd December. The applica- 
tion was then dealt with as quickly as 
possible, and arrangements have already 
been made for the holding of a local 
inquiry, which will be opened on the 
12th instant. 


Cattle-driving by Person Bound Over to 
eep the Peace. 

Mr. STAVELEY-HILL (Staffordshire, 
Kingswinford) : To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
whether he will state the number of 
persons reported as having taken part in 
cattle-drives after being bound to keep 
the peace and to be of good behaviour ; 
and in how many cases have applications 
been made by the Crown to estreat the 
recognisances of such persons, and with 
what result. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) I am 
informed that two cases only have been 
reported in which persons who have been 
bound to the peace have again taken part 
in cattle-driving. In one of the cases the 
recognisances of the person concerned 
were ordered to be estreated. In the 
other case some of the owners whose 
cattle were driven took part themselves 
in the drive; and it was decided that 
proceedings could not be successfully 
taken in the case. One of the persons 
identified had been bound to the peace 
in connection with a previous case of 
cattle-driving ; but in the circumstances 
no action to estreat his recognisances was 
taken. 


Evicted Tenants’ Rejected Applications. 

Mr. WILLIAM O’BRIEN (Cork): 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland if his attention 
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has been called to the fact that consider- | 


able hardship has been caused to a class 
of particularly deserving evicted tenants 
owing to the regulations of 13th February, 
1906, under which 2,995 applications 
have been rejected, one of the reasons for 
rejection being that applicants are un- 
suitable to work land by reason of their 
age and infirmity, or without purpose to 
work it and not to sell or assign it ; will 
he inquire whether the effect of this regula- 
tion has been to deprive of redress, under 
Section 2 of the Purchase Act of 1903, 
applicants in broken health or reduced to 
extreme poverty owing to the length of 
time during which they have been 
excluded from their old homes and means 
of livelihood ; whether consequently the 
rejection of such applications is a con- 
travention of the object of the Act in 
respect of a class of evicted tenants with 
special claims to consideration; and 
whether under the circumstances, he will 
so modify the regulations as to give the 
Estates Commissioners a larger discretion 
in dealing with such cases. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The regula- 
tion to which the hon. Member refers is 
No. VI. of the regulations dated 13th 
February, 1906, the last paragraph of 
which provides that the Estates Com- 
missioners shall not sell a parcel of land 
to any person of whose farming experience, 
habits of industry, and competence to 
work the land as a holding the Commis- 
sioners are not reasonably satisfied. 
The Commissioners inform me that they 
have not rejected applications because of 
the poverty of the applicants. On the 
contrary, they have given farms to evicted 
tenants who had for many years been 
employed as labourers, and have provided 
them with houses and stock when they 
were physically able to work the land and 
were otherwise suitable. But when the 
applicant was wholly unfit to work the 
land, and there were no members of his 
or her family able or willing to assist in 
the working of it, the Commissioners have 
refused the application. In the 
missioners’ opinion it would not be in 
accordance with the intention of the Act 
to give land to persons manifestly unable 
to work it in a husband-like manner, with 
the result that they would merely transfer 
it to other persons. The procedure of the 
Estates Commissioners appears to have 
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cases of cattle-driving. 


Com- | 
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been adequately imbued with the spirit 
of consideration which inspires the hon. 
Member’s Question, and I think he will 
agree that a modification of the regula- 
tions is neither necessary nor desirable. 


Questions. 


Police Injured in Cattle Drives. 

Mr. STAVELEY-HILL: To ask the 
Chief Secretary to [the {Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, if he can state the number of 
policemen who have received injuries 
since 30th June, 1907, in connection with 
cases of cattle-driving. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The In- 
spector-General of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary informs me that six policemen 
have been injured in connection with 
The number of 
such cases was three, the police in each 
case consisting of a patrol of two men. 
In two of the cases the injury to the 
police was not serious ; in the third case 
the two policemen were severely beaten. 


Losses of Loan Funds in County Tyrone. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH | (Fer- 
managh, N.): To ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
he has had his attention directed to a 
memorial presented to the Attorney- 
General for Ireland by Mr. John Owens, 
J.P., on behalf of the debenture holders 
of a number of loan funds in Tyrone, 
Donegal, and Fermanagh; and whether, 
having regard to the fact that these 
loan funds were rendered insolvent by 
the effect of a decision of the Queen’s 
Bench Division in 1896, upsetting the 
practice of over half a century, carried on 
under the management of a Government 
Department, and that the money lost 
represents the savings of persons in a 
humble rank of life who trusted their 
money to the loan funds on the security 
of their being under Government control 
and audit through the Loan Fund Board, 
any steps will be taken by the Irish 


| Government to assist the people whose 


money has been lost through no fault 
of their own. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The hon. 
and learned Member is mistaken in 
supposing that the Government are in 
any way responsible for loss which may 
have been sustained by debenture holders 
in loan fund societies. In the first place 
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the Loan Fund Board is not a Govern- 
ment Department, and the Government 
are not responsible for the administration 
of the Board. The fact is that a large 
amount of money was irregularly lent 
by certain loan fund societies which are 
under local management, and that these 
loans were irrecoverable. In 1906, the 
Government procured legislation which 
provided, so far as they thought possible 
and just, for the recovery by such 
societies of debts which had legally lapsed. 
As regards the responsibility of the Loan 
Fund Board, I am informed by the 
Board that they called the attention of the 
local managers from time to time to the 
irregularities which were discovered by 
the Loan Fund Inspector. The Govern- 
ment cannot further assist, by legislation 
or otherwise, the people whose money 
may have been lost. 


(Questions. 


Indian Mutiny Veterans in Workhouses. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): To ask the Secretary of State for 
War, what, so far as he is aware, is the 


number of the veterans of the Indian 


Mutiny who, at the recent banquet in 
commemoration of the jubilee of that 
episode in“ English history, left various 
workhouses to attend that banquet and 
subsequently returned to those work- 
houses. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary*Haldane.) 
Inquiries have been made to enable me 
to give the hon. Member some informa- 
tion on the subject. I have been in- 
formed by the honorary secretary of the 
Veteran’s Relief Fund that, as a large 
number of the applications to attend the 
dinner were made by relations and friends 
of the veterans on their behalf, it is not 
possible to give any accurate informa- 
tion. The men who came from work- 
houses were particularly unwilling to 
admit that they were so accommodated. 


Loch Long Torpedo Range. 

Mr. J. D. WHITE (Dumbartonshire) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
what are the areas of the land and fore- 
shore, respectively, of the property 


bordering on Loch Long recently pur- 
chased by the Admiralty in connection 
with the Loch Long torpedo range ; 
when and from whom that property 
was purchased ; what was the price paid ; 
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and whether the purchase was effected 
under compulsory powers. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) 
The area of land is 4°17 acres. All 
foreshore rights that the owner possessed 
in the foreshore fronting the land are 
being acquired; but the area is not 
defined. The land has not been pur- 
chased, but is being taken on a feu from 
Sir Alan Colquhoun. The feu charter 
lis not yet completed, and the annual 
|feu duty is £12 per acre. Compulsory 
| powers were not exercised. 





Mr. J. D. WHITE: To ask the Secre- 
| tary to the Admiralty, what are the areas 
of land and foreshore, respectively, of 
the property near Greenock, recently 
/purchased by the Admiralty for pur- 
| poses in connection with the Loch Long 
| torpedo range; when and from whom 
that property was purchased ; what was 
_ the price paid ; and whether the purchase 
| was effected under compulsory powers. 


| (Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson). 
The area acquired is 10 acres of land, 
'43-acres of foreshore. This property is 

being purchased from Sir M. H. Shaw 

Stewart, Baronet. The purchase has not 
| vet been formally completed, but the 
|Admiralty are in possession of the 
| property. The price to be paid is 


| £27,225: the Admiralty will also pay 
costs. A ‘notice to treat,” under the 


Defence Act, was served with a view to 
compulsory purchase, but the price was 
subsequently settled by agreement. 


American Gooseberry Mildew. 

Mr. GWYNN (Galway): To ask the 
Vice-President of the Department of 
| Agriculture (Ireland), what steps, if any, 
| are being taken to deal with the American 

gooseberry mildew under the Destructive 

Insects Act; if the Board will publish 
returns showing the injury being done 
by this pest in various counties; and 
whether the Board are taking steps to 
| prevent the introduction into Ireland, by 
‘the import of diseased seed potatoes, of 
'the new potato disease known as black 
scab (chrysophlyctis endobiotica). 


| (Answered by Mr. T. W. Russell.) The 
Department ‘have drafted an Orde 
dealing with American gooseberry mildew 
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under the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Acts, which will be issued at an early 
date. The Department have ascer- 
tained that this pest existed in parts of 
the following counties during the past 
years: Antrim, Cavan, Clare, Down, 
Kerry, King’s, Kilkenny, Londonderry, 
Meath, Queen’s, Roscommon, Tipperary, 
N.R., Tipperary, 8.R., Tyrone, Water- 
ford, and Wexford. The Department 
are not aware of the existence in Ireland 
of the disease known as black scab in 
potatoes; but they have taken steps to 
warn the recently appointed seed in- 
spectors to watch for and report any 
case which may come under their notice. 


Grants in Aid of Irish Lace Industry. 

Mr. O’MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): To ask the Vice-President of 
the Department of Agriculture (Ireland), 
whether, in view of the fact that many 
of the convent and village lace industries 
of Ireland are not in a position to incur 
any serious financial outlay on their 
own behalf, and of the desirability that 
exists for encouraging this class of work 
amongst cottagers, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will consider the advisability of 
taking steps to insure that these industries 
may be adequately represented at, and 
placed in a position to reap the advan- 
tages of participation in the Exhibition 
of British and Irish Lace which is to 
be held in London next month; and 
Whether there are any public funds 
available that could be used for this 
purpose. 


(Answered by Mr. T. W. Russell.) 
The Department have considered the 
matter, and do not propose to take part 
in the exhibition referred to. Thev do 
not think it necessary to aflord any aid 
additiona. to that now rendered to lace 
industries in order to enable them to 
exhibit at the exhibition. 


Foreign Advertisements in the Board of 
Trade Journal. 


Mr. BONAR LAW = (Camberwell, 
Dulwich): To ask the President of the 
Board of Trade whether any instructions 
have been given to exclude the advertise- 
ments of foreign firms from the Board of 
Trade Journal. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) The 
Answer is in the negative. 


{10 FEBRUARY 1908} 


Questions. 1382 
Pensions of Ex-Service Men in the Civil 
Service. 

Str HENRY KIMBER (Wandsworth) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether Civil Servants of the State who 
have previously served in the naval or 
military services are allowed to count 
the time of their service in the latter for 
pension in the Civil Service; whether a 
person who commences to serve the 
State at the age of twenty in a military 
capacity for seven years and then joins 
the Civil Service is unable to obtain 
full Civil Service pension as he cannot 
give forty years’ service in the Civil 
Service but must retire at fifty-eight and 
count nine years less for pension than a 
person who entered the Civil Service at 
the age of twenty and who could retire on 
a full pension at sixty ; and whether any 
action has, or will be, taken on the 
Report of Sir Edward Ward’s Committee 
on the Unemployment of Discharged 
Soldiers and Sailors to remove, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, this disadvantage 
of ex-soldier and sailor civil servants. 


(Answered by Mr. Runcinan.) As 
regards the general question raised by the 
hon. Baronet I must refer him to my 
Answer to the hon. Member for Mile End 
on the 3rd instant. Civil servants of 
the State who have previously served in 
the naval or military services are not 
allowed to reckon their services in the 
latter for pension in the Civil Service. 
They are not required to retire at fifty - 
eight, but at sixty or sixty-five as the 
case may be. 


Subscription to the International Seismic 
Association. 

Lorp R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.) : 
To ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Government have decided 
to subscribe £200 towards a German 
institute for seismological inquiries ; 
whether any similar assistance has been 
given to any similar British institution ; 
and, if not, what is the reason for this 
preference for foreign enterprise. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) A sub- 
cription of £160 a year is paid, not to a 
German institute for seismological in- 
quiries, but to the International Seismic 
Association which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have joined for a period of four 
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years, as the share of this country in the 
expense of the central bureau. No> 
subscription is paid to any other seismo- | 
logical institution. 


Questions. 


Return of Undelivered Vaccination 
Exemption Declarations. 


Mr. LEHMANN (Leicestershire, Mar- 
ket Harborough): To ask the Post- 
master-General whether he is aware that 
on Ist January Mr. J. H. Moore, of 
7, Silver Street, Gainsborough, posted to 
the local vaccination authority of that 
place a declaration of conscientious 
objection, but omitted to stamp it, in 
the belief that it would go free, being 
marked O.H.M.S.; that this was sur- 
charged and that the vaccination officer 
refused to accept it; that Mr. Moore did 
not receive it again from the Post Office 
authorities, and is consequently threat- 
ened with prosecution under the Vaccina- 
tion Acts; and will he give instructions 
to all post offices in England and Wales 
that declarations of conscientious objec- 
tion found in the Returned Letter Office 
shall be returned to the senders, whether 
the letter bears a 3d. stamp or not. 
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of Consols was sold during the year 1907, 
and at what average price, what was the 
amount of Consols held on account of the 


Questions. 


| Post Office Savings Bank on 31st Decem- 


ber, 1907, and what is the cost price on 
balance of the Consols held at that date ; 


/what is the deficiency in the capital 


account on 3lst December, 1907, esti- 
mating the assets at the market price of 
the day ; what is the deficiency, if any, 
in the income account for the year ended 
3lst December, 1907 ; and what amount 
of gold is held as a reserve against the 
liability to depositors. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) The 
total amount due to depositors in the 
Post Office Savings Bank at the end of 
1907 was estimated at £157,518,000. The 
amount of Consols sold from the Post 
Office Savings Bank Fund during the 
year 1907 was £2,193,464, at an average 
price of £84 3s. 5d. percent. The amount 
of Consols held on account of the Fund 
at 3lst December, 1907, was £59,072,319. 
The cost price on balance of this stock 
works out at £103 6s. 5d. per cent. The 
deficiency in the income account of the 


| Fund for the year ended 31st December, 


| 1907, is estimated to amount to £88,190. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) | 
The packet to which the hon. Member 
refers should have been prepaid 43d. 
As it was refused by the addressee it was, | 
no doubt, disposed of at the office of | 
destination in accordance with the regu- 
lations respecting undelivered 3d. packets. 
The sender of any 3d. packet may secure | 
its return to him in case of non-delivery 
by printing or writing his name and 
address, with a request for return, on 
the outside of the packet. In view of the 
practical difficulty in affording exceptional 
treatment to any particular class of 
packet bearing no such request, 1 am 
sorry that I do not see my way to giving 
instructions for the special selection for | 
return of deck rations of conscientious 
objection to vaccination. 


Sale of Tuberculous Cattle. 


Mr. CATHCART WASON (Orkney 
and Shetland): To ask the hon. Member 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
if he is aware that cattle in the last stages 
of tuberculosis are occasionally exposed 
for sale and food in the open market, 
with consequent risk of spread of the 
disease and danger to human life ; and if 
he proposes to take any steps, by legis- 
lation or otherwise, in order that persons 
submitting dying diseased cattle for sale 
may be prosecuted. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) My 


hon. friend has asked me to reply to this 


Post Office Savings Bank Funds. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: To ask | 
the Postmaster-General if he will state 
what, on 3lst December, 1907, was the 
total amount due to depositors in the 
Post Office Savings Bank ; what amount | 


| Question. 
|to the subject referred to in it, and in 


My attention has been called 


September last I caused a circular to be 
issued to local authorities bringing the 
matter under their notice, in order that 
they might, as far as possible, exercise 
supervision over the cattle in their 
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districts with a view to anticipating and 
so averting*possible or intended infringe- 
ment:of the law. 
suitable officers of the local authority 


Questions. 


should be instructed to watch closely the | 


cattle markets, slaughter houses, and 
knackers’ yards in the district, with the 
view of satisfying themelves that no 


animal, the condition of which appears | 


to render it unfit for human consumption, 
is disposed of in such a manner that it 
is likely to be used for this purpose. 


Quality of Paper of Irish Ordnance Map. 
Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH : To ask 


the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, who is responsible 
for the quality of the paper on which the 
Ordnance maps in Ireland are now 
printed or engraved ; were the Ordnance 
maps until recently printed or engraved 
in Ireland, and where are they now done ; 
and, having regard to the number of 
these maps now required in connéction 
with land purchase, will he represent to 
the proper authority that they should be 
printed or engraved on paper on which 
ink and colours will not run, the paper 
at present in use being little more than 
blotting paper. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
The Director-General of the Ordnance 
Survey is responsible for the quality 
of the paper on which the Ordnance 
maps in Ireland are printed. So far 
as it is possible all maps of Ireland are 
prepared and printed in Ireland, but 
no facilities exist at the Ordnance 
Survey Office in Dublin for printing 
in colours, and printing of that class is 
therefore carried out at Southampton. 
If the hon. Member will let me know 
the particular maps of which he com- 
plains, we should be glad to make 
inquiry into the matter. 


Trustee Savings Bank Funds. 


Mr. MACNEILL: To ask Mr. Chan- 
tellor of the Exchequer, if he will state 
what, on 20th November, 1907, was 
the total amount due to depositors in 
the Trustee Savings Banks: 


{10 Fepruary 1908} 


| the year ended 20th November, 1907, 
/and at what average price ; 
I also suggested that | 


what | 
amount of Consols was sold during | 


Questions. 1386 


what was 
the amount of Consols held on account 
of the trustee Savings Banks on 20th 
November, 1907, and what is the cost 
price on balance of the Consols so held ; 
what is the deficiency in the capital 
account of the Trustee Savings Banks on 
20th November, 1907, estimating the 
assets at the market price of the day; 
what is the deficiency, if any, in the 
income account for the year ended 20th 
November, 1907; and what amount 
of gold is held as a reserve against the 
liability to depositors. 


(Answered by Mr. Asquith.) The 
figures showing the total amount due 
to depositors in the Trustee Savings 
Banks are not yet available; but it is 
estimated that the amount is something 
over £52,000,000. The amount of Con- 
sols sold from the Trustee Savings 
Banks Fund in the year ended 20th 
November, 1907, was £327,573, at an 
average price of £85 0s. 3d. per cent. 
The amount of Consols held on account 
of the fund at 20th November, 1907, 
was £17,347,487. The cost price on 
balance of this stock works out at 
£94 3s. 6d. per cent. Since the Act 
of 1904, as has been explained on pre- 
vious occasions, no valuation of the 
capital account is published, and the 
information is not available. The de- 
ficiency in the income account of the 
fund for the year ended 20th November, 
1907, amounts to £7,327 19s. 5d. No 
gold is held as a reserve. 


The Council of the Secretary of State for 
India. 


Mr. ELLIS (Nottinghamshire, Rush- 
cliffe): To ask the Secretary of State 
for India, who are now members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State ; 
what was the previous official career, 
if any, of each member; what was the 
date of his appointment; and what 
is the date of its expiration. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
The following are the particulars asked 
for including the principal official 
services, if any, of each Member of 
Council :— 
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Date on which 
tenure of Office 
will expire. 


Date of 


Appointment. 


ars aoe ————————— se 


| 
Name. | Previous Official Career. | 
| 
| 
| 


27th April, | 26th April, Schu 


Mackay, Sir James | President of the Bengal 
1907, 1912. Or 


Lyle, G.C.M.G., | Chamber of Commerce, 
K.C.LE. | 1890-3. Member of the , 
| Governor-General’s Legis- Mor 
| lative Council, 1891. His 
| Majesty’s Special Com- 
| missioner for Commercial 
| Negotiations with China, 
1901-2. Re - appointed | 
Member of Council for 
five years from 27th April, | 
1907, under 32 and 33 | 
Vie. c. 97, sec. 3. | 
| 





2 


Edge, Sir John, | Chief Justice, North-West- | 30th March, | 29th March, 
Kt., LL.B., K.C. | ern Provinces, 1886-98. | 1898, 1908. 
Member of Royal Commis- | 
sion on South African | | 
War, 1902. | | Law: 
| te 
Hutchins, Sir Philip | Judge of the High Court, | 1st August, | 31st July, 190s. G, 
Perceval, K.C.S.1. | Madras, 1883. Member | 1898. 
of the Council of the 
Governor of Madras, 1886, | 
Member of the Governor- | 
General’s Council, 1888. 
Secretary, Judicial and | 
Public Department, India | | La 
Oftice, 30th November, | Ji 
1893 to 31st July, 1898. | Di 


Lee, Warner, Sir | Additional Member of the | 12th November, 11th November, 
William, K.C.S.I. | Governor-General’s Coun- 1902. 1912. 
cil, 1893. Resident in | 
Mysore and Chief Com- | 
missioner of Coorg, 1895. | 
Secretary, Political and | | 
Secret Department, India | 
Office, 18th September, | H 
1895 to 1lth November, | | 
| 1902. 


— 
ise 
= 
— 
JS 


Barnes, Sir Hugh | Resident and Agent for | 9th May, 1905, 8th May, 1915 
Shakespeare, | the Governor-General in 
K.C.S.L, | Baluchistan, 1896. Secre- 
K.C.V.O. | tary to the Government | 
of India, Foreign Depart- 
ment, 1900. Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, 1903. 


Gup 

| G 

16th August, | 15th August, 
1905. 1915. 


Barr, Lieut.-Colonel 
{[Sir David William 
Keith, K.C.S.I. 


Agent for the Governor- 
General in Central India, 
1895. Resident at Hy- 
derabad, 1900. 
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Date on which 


Name. Previous Official Career. PIP oe of Office 
| will expire. 
Schuster, Sir Felix | _ a 26th April, | 25th April, 
Otto, Bart. | 1906. 1916. 


Morison, Theodore | Formerly Principal of the 19th December, | 18th December, 
Mahomedan Anglo- 1906. | 1916. 
Oriental College, Aligarh. | 


P hee : | . 
Egerton, General | Assistant Quartermaster- 5th February, | 4th February, 


Sir Charles General, Bengal, 1895. 1907. | 1917. 
Comyn, G.C.B.,,| Commanding Secundera- | 
D.S.O. | bad Division, 1904-7. 


A.D.C. to the Sovereign, | 
1896-1902. | 


| 


Appointed for Seven Years under The Council of India Act, 1907, 


Lawrence, Sir Wal- | Under-Secretary to the | 16th October, | 15th October, 


ter Roper, Bart., | Government of India, 1907. 1914. 
G.C.L.E. | Revenue and Agricultural | 


Department, 1886. Settle- | 
ment Officer, Kashmir, | 
1889. Private Secretary * 
to the Viceroy (Lord | 
Curzon), 1899-1903. 


La Touche, Sir | Chief Secretary to Govern- | lst November, | 31st October, 
James John | ment, North-Western Pro- 1907. 1914. 
Digges, K.C.S.I. | vinces and Ough, 1893. 

| Additional Member of 

Viceroy’s Legislative 

| Council, 1897 and 1899, 

Lieutenant - Governor, 

North-Western Provinces 

and Oudh, 1901. 


Formerly Director of Public 11th November,| 10th November, 
Instruction, Hyderabad, 1907. 1914. 
and Member of the | 
Governor-General’s Legis- | 
lative Council. 


Bilgrami, Saiyid 
Husain, C.S.1. 











Name. Previous Official Career. Date of Appointment. 





Commissioner of Excise, | Appointment will reckon from 
Bengal, 1893, Commis- | the date of Mr. Gupta taking 
sioner of a Division, 1901. | up the duties of the office, 
| Member of the Board of | which he has not yet done. 

| Revenue, Bengal, 1905. 


Gupta, Krishna 
Gobinda. 
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Appointments for Natives in Public 
Works Department, India. 

Mr. HART-DAVIES (Hackney, N.): 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether in the reorganisation of the 
Public Works Department, Indians edu- 
cated at Indian engineering colleges will 
be placed on the same footing in every 
respect as Europeans sent out from 
Home. 


Questions. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
It is a general rule of the public service 
in India that officers recruited in India, 
whether Indians or Europeans, are on a 
different footing as regards pay, leave, 
and pension from those who are recruited 
in‘England. It is not proposed to make 
an exception to this general rule in the 
case of the Public Works Department. 


Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY (Cavan, 
W.): To ask the Secretary of State for 
India, whether he is aware that there is 
considerable unrest on the North-West 
Frontier of India ; whether he can state 
the cause; and will he say what is the 
strength of the British forces surrounding 
Afghanistan. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) 
If the hon. Member means political un- 
rest in British territory, I would refer him 
to what I said in debate on 31st January. 
If he means the difficulties due to raids of 
Zakka Khel, who reside in tribal territory 
beyond the area under the direct ad- 
ministration of the Government of India, 
I would refer him to my Answer to-day 
to the hon. Member for Mid Armagh. 
The distribution of troops along the 
North-West Frontier of British India 
can be found in the Indian Army list. 
In no sense do they surround Afghanistan. 


Pension of Constable O'Halloran, R.I.C. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH : To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether any, and if so, 
what compensation by way of increased 
pension or otherwise has been awarded to 
Constable O’Halloran, Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary, who was shot at and severely 
wounded near Athenry, when on patrol 
duty. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) Constable 
O’Halloran has been awarded a special 
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pension of £52 perannum. The ordinary 
pension to which he would have been 
entitled if incapacitated through ill 
health would be £25 13s. 9d. 


Questions. 


Life Saving Apparatus on the West Coast 
of Ireland. 

Mr. GWYNN: To ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland, if steps have been taken to 
increase the number of points at which 
life-saving apparatus is kept on the West 
Coast of Ireland; if he will state the 
present number of these points; and if 
he will call the attention of the Irish 
Lights Commissioners to the want of a 
lighted buoy on the western point of the 
Margaretta Shoal in Galway Bay. 


(Answered by Mr. Lloyd-George.) My 
right hon. friend has asked me to reply 
to this Question. Steps have been taken 
to establish four new life-saving apparatus 
stations on the West Coasi of Ireland 
viz., at Kilrush, Costello Bay, and at 
North and South Arran. Life-saving 
apparatus was previously kept at six 
stations on the coast between Valentia 
and Tory Island, not reckoning a number 
of places at which the belts and lines 
equipment was provided. As regard» the 
latter portion of the Question, the Board 
of Trade have lately given their statutory 
sanction to a proposal made by the 
Commissioners of Irish Lights to establish 
a lighting and whistling buoy on the 
Margaretta Shoal. 


Irish Land Purchase Delays. 

Mr. FETHERSTONHAUGH : To ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieuten- 
ant of Ireland, how long does the Judicial 
Commissioner anticipate it would take the 
Land Commission to deal with and com- 
plete the sales to the value of some 34 
millions of money in respect of agree- 
ments already lodged, even if the money 
to pay were provided as rapidly as the 
Land Commission could deal with the 
agreements. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) This Ques- 
tion appears to have been framed under 
a misapprehension as to the functions of 
the Judicial Commissioner of the Land 
Commission. The Judicial Commis- 
sioner deals only with the distribution of 
the advance after the purchase has been 
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completed, and cannot answer for the| (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
ry previous stages which concern the Estates Commissioners inform me that the delay 
ll Commissioners. in completing the sale of the estate 
q . mentioned in the Question arose through 
. Re-valuation of Dublin. ,,| difficulties in dealing with the turbary 
Mr. FETHERS TONHAUGH : To ask | on the property. This matter has now 
St the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- | ),,,, disposed of, and a scheme under 
tenant of Ireland, what progress has been Sections 4 and 20 of The Irish Land Act, 
ef made with the re-valuation of Dublin ; | 1903, and regulations under Section 21 
of how many tenements are there to be | ok this. Rok ane-tn cones ol completion, 
to valued, and how many have up to the | cdl Wien: tata: Mine Vina ene tae 
ch present been valued ; when, approxi | sales to the tenants on the estate will 
st mately, does the Commissioner of — | he completed. It is therefore expected 
he tion anticipate the re-valuation ee | that the holdings will be vested in the 
if completed ; and has the Commissioner | RENE a SO 
sh been given a sufficient staff to peanecd . i wii iia 
ial ione with reasonable | Untenanted Grazing Land for 
bs a to be done with vaiounad pete yg ee: ale a 
| Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 
(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) The | Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
fy Commissioner of Valuation informs me | of Ireland whether he is aware that Mr. 
A that there are 47,000 rateable heredita- | James W. Bond, D.L., of Fanagh, county 
ba ments in the city of Dublin, of which | Longford, has expressed his willingness 
us 11,500 have been surveyed, but that he/ to sell the untenanted grazing lands of 
id is not yet ina position to fix a date for the | Asnagh Tully, Ardagullian, and Strokes- 
a completion of the work. He has a suffi- | town, all in the barony of Granard, North 
ni cient staff to enable it to be done with | Longford, comprising some 4,000 acres 
pi reasonable speed. | of land, if asked to do so; and will he 
on Restoration of Evicted Tenants in County direct the attention of the Estates Com- 
oa ongford. | missioners to this matter, and that 
nee Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Longford, N.) : negotiations may be entered into for the 
™ To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- | #¢quirement of this land for the relief of 
rd |’ Lieutenant of Ireland, if he will state in | Congestion in North Longford. 
ry how many cases were evicted tenants | (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
he restored to their original holdings, or | (Commissioners inform me that they will 
sh equivalent holdings found for them, | now approach Mr. Bond in regard to the 
he in county Longford. | sale of the untenanted lands referred to in 
(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) Up to | the Question. 
3ist January, 1908, forty-five former) gaje of the O’Brien Estate, North 
tenants or their representatives had been | Longford. 
sk restored to their original holdings, or Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 
n- had been provided with other holdings | Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
: in lieu thereof, in county Longford. of Ireland, what is the present position 
1€ | as regards the sale of the O’Brien estate 
n- Sale of the —— Worth at Cornakelly and Corglass, in North 
34 Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the | Longford; and will he urge the Estates 
at Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant | Commissioners to afford much required 
of Ireland, if he will state the cause of the | Télief to these tenants by now purchasing 
©} delay in completing the sale of the | the estate which is for sale in Judge 
he Maconchy estate in North Longford ; Ross’s Court. 
whether he is aware that the tenants; (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) On 13th 
- have now paid three years’ interest in | January last, the Land Judge signified 
ma lieu of rent, in addition to the price agreed | his approval of the offer of the Estates 
of | ou between the landlord and tenants ; Commissioners for the purchase of this 
oA and if, with a view to putting a stop to | estate with the object of re-selling it to 
ba further loss to them, he will ask the | the tenants, subject to the fulfilment 
of Estates _ Commissioners to now issue | of the condition mentioned in the offer, 
is the vesting orders and complete the sale. | namely, that the tenants should pay 
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to the receiver such sum, not exceeding 
in the case of any tenant a half-year’s | 
rent, as the Land Judge should direct. 
It has not yet been notified to the Court 
that this condition has been fulfilled, 
but as soon as this is the case the Judge | 
will make a final order accepting the | 
Commissioners’ offer for purchase. 


Restoration of James Green, Evicted 
Tenant, of Killywilly, County Cavan. 
Mr. VINCENT KENNEDY: To 

ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 

Lieutenant of Ireland if he will say 

whether the Estates Commissioner have 

investigated the claim of one James 

Green, son of Bernard Green, deceased, 

who was evicted from his holding at 

Killywilly, county Cavan, held under 

Mrs. Roe ; is this holding in the possession 

of John T. Montgomery; if so, when 

did he get possession, and did he pay a 

fine; and will he say whether there is 

any prospect of James Green being re- 
stored to his father’s holding. 

(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Estates 
Commissioners are unable to trace the 
receipt of any application for reinstate- 
ment on behalf of either James or Bernard 
Green. 

Legislation Regarding Milk. 

Mr. ABEL SMITH (Hertfordshire, 
Hertford) : To ask the First Lord of the 
Treasury whether he is aware that there 
are several Private Bills containing milk 
clauses now before Parliament; and 
whether, considering the importance of 
the question from a public as well as 
from an agricultural point of view and 
the expense now being incurred by local 
authorities in connection with these 
Bills, he will be prepared, on an early 
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Questions. 


| day, to state definitely if the Govern- 
ment intend to deal with the whole 
question by general legislation during 
the present session. 


(Answered by Mr. John Burns.) Per- 
haps I may be allowed to answer this 
‘Question. As I stated on Tuesday last, 
|in reply to a Question from the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for West 
Derbyshire, the Government are desirous 
of legislating on the subject of milk 
supply during the present session. 
QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 





Royal Marines. 
Captain CRAIG (Down, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 


/how many Royal Marines, officers, non- 


commissioned officers and men, respec- 
tively, were on the strength on Ist 


| February, 1903, and how many on lst 


February, 1908; and whether the 
Admiralty propose to still further reduce 
this arm of the service. 

ViscounT DALRYMPLE*Wigton) : I 
beg also to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty what was the number of officers, 


| non-commissioned ofticers and men of 


the Royal Marine Artillery and Royal 


Marine Light Infantry on the 1st October 


1905, and the Ist February 1908, respec- 
tively; and whether it is proposed to 
make any further reduction in the 
strength of the Royal Marines ; and, if 
so, what is the amount of the contem- 
plated reduction. 

*THE CIVIL LORD or tHE ADMIR- 
ALTY (Mr. LamBert, Devonshire, South 


Molton) : Excluding 1,163 band ratings 


transferred to the Marines since 1903, 
the numbers were as follow :— 











| Ist Feb. 1903. Ist Oct. 1905. Ist Feb. 1908. 
Mes = 6 480. 480 458 
Warrant Officers - - - | 40 | 41 47 
| 
Non-commissioned Officers - | 2,309 2,331 2,328 
a | 17,086 | 15,788 14,570 
| 
ae ; oe | | 
| 19,915 18,640 17,403 
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As regards the last part of the Question, 
uny alteration in the numbers will 
appear in the Estimates which will be | 
published shortly, | 

| 


Questions. 


Royal Naval Reserve. 
Mr. MORTON (Sutherland): On| 
behalf of the hon. Member for Ross and | 
Cromarty, I beg to ask the Secretary to | 
the Admiralty if he will state how many | 
second-class Royal Naval Reserve men | 
have been allowed to re-enrol for service 
up to the age of 45 during each of the 
five years prior to the Ist April, 1906 ; 
will he state how many second-class 
Royal Naval Reserve men, who were 
35 or over on Ist April, 1906, | 
have been allowed to complete their | 
current period of enrolment; and on | 
what ground they have not been allowed 
to re-enrol for a longer period. 


*Mr. LAMBERT: The actual re-enrol- 
ments in each year were :—I901-2, 806 ; | 
1902-3, 615 ; 1903-4, 556 ; 1904-5, 688 ; 
1905-6, 462. The actual age of the men 
at the time of the re-enrolment aver- 
aved about 36. The Answer to the 
second part of the Question is that all | 
have been allowed to complete their | 
current period of enrolment. The Answer 
t» the third part is that these men had 
reached the age of 35 without qualify- 
ing themselves for advancement. 


Overtime in Devonport Dockyard. 


Mr. JOHN WARD (Stoke-on-Trent): I 


beg to ask the Secretary to the Admir- 
alty whether he can give the number 
of men who have worked overtime-in His | 
Majesty's Dockyard, Devonport, during 
the month of January this year ; and the | 
average number of hours overtime to 
each man. 


Mr. JENKINS (Chatham) : I beg also | 
to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty | 
low many men employed in the Devon- | 
port dockyard are working overume, and | 
the extent to which overtime is being | 
worked. 


| 
*Mr. LAMBERT: The number of men | 


working overtime at Devenport during | 
the month of January was 2,604, the | 
average number of hours worked being 
approximately one and three-quarters per | 
day per man. On the 6th February the | 
numbers were 1,007, working an average 
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of four hours per day. These figures 
include men who are permanently em- 
ployed on overtime for raising steam and 
similar purposes. The greater portion of 
this overtime will cease within the next 
ten days. 


Questions. 


Mr. JOHN WARD: Has any attempt 


| been made to regulate the conditions of 


dockyard employment so as to prevent 
excess at one time and shortness of em- 
ployment at another ? 


*Mr. LAMBERT : This case arose from 
exceptional circumstances, and apart from 
permanent overtime, will cease, I hope, in 
the course of ten days. 


Greenwich Pensions. 


Mr. A. ALLEN (Christchurch) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether his attention has 


been called to cases of naval pensioners 
who, when they enlisted in the Royal 
Navy, were under the impression that 
at the age of fifty-five they would receive 
a supplemental Greenwich pension of 
5. a day, but are still without that 
pension, though in some cases they have 
passed the age of sixty-five and are in- 
capable of supporting themselves ; and, 
if so, whether he can hold out any hope 
that such men will receive the pension 


| at an early date. 


Mr. LAMBERT: Among the large 
number of men eligible for Greenwich 
Hospital age pensions there are some 
known to be over sixty-five years of age. 
As the available funds do not permit of 


| pensions being awarded to all candidates, 


it is necessary to fill the vacancies as they 
occur by selection from among the oldest 
most necessitous. Very few men 
over sixty-five are not receiving Green- 
wich pensions unless they are in receipt 
of substantial naval pensions. 


Shipbuilding Policy of the Government. 

Sir GILBERT PARKER (Graves- 
end): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether it is the intention of 
the Admiralty to continue the policy of 
building large armoured ships in a period 
of two years from the date of laying 
down. 


Mr. LAMBERT: No change is con- 
templated at present. 


3B 
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Territorial Army—Efficiency Regulations. | 

CoLONEL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War when the regulations as to 
the conditions of efficiency in the Terri- 
torial Army will be issued ; and if he 
can state whether these conditions will 
differ to any great extent from those now 
prevailing. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Mr. HaLpAng, Haddingtonshire) : 
The regulations are not for the present 
ready for issue, but in order that all 
concerned may be informed as to the 
system of training and the conditions of 
efficiency of the Territorial Force, a 
pamphlet is being prepared indicating the 
lines on which the regulations will be 
drawn up. This pamphlet will very 
shortly be issued. The conditions of 
efficiency under the new system do not 
differ to any great extent from those which 
applied to the Volunteers, and are not 
more onerous but are more elastic in their 
nature. e 


(Questions. 


Revervists Residing Abroad. 

CoLoNEL WARDE (Kent, Medway): 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War how many men of the Army Reserve 
are known to be residing Abroad, and to 
what branches of the service do they 
belong ; whether such men continue to 
be reckoned as forming a part of the 
Reserve immediately available on the 
outbreak of war; and whether, in the 
event of Reservists residing in any of 
the self-governing Colonies failing to 
rejoin the colours when called upon, the 
Army Council can enforce their return, 
or can take any legal steps to that end 
outside the jurisdiction of the courts of 
the United Kingdom. 


Mr. HALDANE: 6,685 men of the 
Army Reserve are residing abroad. The 
detailed figures are too long to read out 
to the House but I will have them printed 
and circulated with the Votes and Pro- 
ceedings. These Reservists are considered 
as available to make good wastage if, 
owing to the locality of the theatre of 
war, we may be unable to utilise them 
immediately on mobilisation, The ques- 
tion of the best method, etc., of recalling 
to the colours Reservists residing in the 
Colonies is now being considered in 
concert with the Colonial Office, and the 
Colonial Governments concerned. But it 
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is understood that the Reserve Forces 
Acts of 1882 and 1906 taken together 
give the same powers of arrest and punish- 
ment of offenders as are possessed in this 
country. 


CoLoNEL WARDE: Will extra time 
be allowed for these men to return when 
called upon to do so? 


Mr. HALDANE: They must of 
course come at once. We are watching 
this matter very closely. 


CoLONEL WARDE: Will the men 
permitted to go abroad be allowed travel- 
ling expenses when called back to the 
colours ? 

Mr. HALDANE: We have 
undertaken to do that. 


never 


Territorial Army Association Secretaries. 

*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : | 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether officers of the Imperial Yeomanry 
are eligible for appointment as secretaries 
to the Territorial Army Association. 


Mr. HALDANE: Officers of the Im- 
perial Yeomanry are eligible for these 
appointments, subject to the conditions 
that they are seconded from their 
regiments and further, in the case of 
any ex-regular officer serving in that 
force for five or ten years under the 
provisions of Appendix IIT or Article 510 
of the Pay Warrant, that they are willing 
to forego the annnal retaining fee which 
would otherwise be paid to them. 


Army Contract Inspectors. 

Mr. RAMSAY MACDONALD 
(Leicester) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether the appointment 
to the inspectorship of boots, leather, and 
grindery recently made has been can- 
celled ; whether it is proposed to renew 
advertisements for the appointment ; and 
whether applicants will in future be 
selected solely on trade qualifications. 


Mr. HALDANE: The appointment 
of the candidate originally selected never 
took effect. It was cancelled because it 
was found that he was over the age of 
40, which was the limit of age fixed. 
There was no necessity for renewing the 
advertisements and a candidate was 


accordingly selected from the numerous 
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applicants. Mr. F. T. Lovell, late under 
manager to Messrs. Howlett and White, 
Limited, of Norwich, has been appointed 
on a six months probation and took up 
his duties on the 3rd instant. 


Section A, :Army Reserve. 

CoLONEL KEN YON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for War, whether modifications in 
the composition of Section A of the Army 
Reserve refer to the number, or to the 
pay, or to the terms of service of that 
Reserve, and to what extent they affect 
the surplus. 


Mr. HALDANE: The Question 
apparently refers to the explanatory note 
in the Supplementary Army Estimate. 
The modifications refer to the maximum 
number and terms of service of Section A 
introduced by the Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Act of which the hon. and gallant 
Member doubtless is aware. £40,000 is 
saved on the amount taken in Estimate 
for the Section. 


Madras Landed Estates Bill. 

Mr. REES: [beg toask the Secretary 
of State for India a Question of which I 
have given private notice, viz., whether 
he is aware that the Madras Government 
intends to pass the Madras Landed 
Estates Bill within a few days; that if 
this course is pursued, the advisers of 
the landholders in England will have no 
opportunity of seeing the Bill as amended, 
and of considering what further repre- 
sentations should be made to the Secre- 
tary of State regarding its provisions, 
and the Secretary of State himself will 
have no opportunity of seeing what 
effect has been given to the terms of his 
despatch ; that the Billi is not one of an 
urgent character, so as to make it 
necessary to pass it immediately through 
the Council, to the dissatisfaction of the 
great landowners of Madras who, rightly 
or wrongly, are under the impression that 
their interests are unfairly and _pre- 
judicially affected by it. 


Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Mortey, Montrose Burghs) : 
I do not quite understand why my hon. 
friend did not put his notice on the 
Paper. I have been in communication 
with the Government of Madras on this 
subject, and I have satisfied myself that 
this legislation has not been unduly 
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hurried, and that the zemindars have 
had full opportunity of representing their 
views in the Madras Legislative Council. 
Their interests have at all its stages 
received the most careful consideration 
of the Secretary of State in Council. 
It would be altogether undesirable and 
contrary to practice to suspend legisla- 
tion in India in order that private 
persons in this country may criticise its 
contents. The zemindars, if they still 
conceive their interests to be un- 
favourably affected by the Bill, will 
doubtless memorialise the Secretary of 
State in Council. I shall at all times be 
glad to consider in Council any memorial 
that they may submit to me through the 
ordinary channels. My hon. friend need 
have no doubt that I shall satisfy myself 
that the Act gives effect to my orders, 
before it is left to its operation. 


Questions. 


Native Labour in the Transvaal Mines. 
*Mr. REES: I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has any official information 
to the effect that, as stated by Mr. 
Schumacher during the Recess, the mines 
of the Transvaal would in future have 
partially to rely on natives from Central 
Africa; and whether further recruit- 
ment from Nyassaland is contemplated. 


THe UNDER-SECRETARY © or 
STATE For tHe COLONIES (Mr. 
CHURCHILL, Manchester, N.W.): Corre- 
spondence on this subject is proceeding. 
I may, however, say that the Secretary 
of State will have great difficulty in 
authorising the resumption of recruiting 
unless there are strong grounds for 
believing that the death rate can be very 
substantially and permanently reduced. 


Gold Coast—Tribal Lands. 
Mr. WEDGWOOD (Neweastle-under- 


Lyme): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 


whether his attention has been drawn to 
the Gold Coast Concession Ordinance of 
1900, whereby Native chiefs can sell tribal 
lands to whites ; whether he will ask for 
a special report on the working of this 
Ordinance, and the amount of land so 
alienated, and at what price; and 
whether he will prevent the passing of 
similar Ordinances in the northern terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast or in Northern 
Nigeria. 

3B 2 
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Mr. CHURCHILL: The Ordinance 
referred to gives no power to natives to 
sell tribal land, nor does it give the 
natives any rights which they did not 
already possess. It was intended to safe- 
guard and regulate the exercise of their | 
rights, by bringing it under the control | 
of the Government and the Supreme 
Court of the Colony. The Ordinance 
was introduced with the approval of a_| 
native Member of Council who repre- 
sented several of the kings and chiefs. | 
It has worked well, and there seems no | 
sufficient reason for calling for such a 
report as is suggested by the hon. 
Member. There is no intention of intro- 
ducing similar legislation in the northern 


Questions. 


territories of the Gold Coast or in 
Northern Nigeria. 
St. Helena. 


Sm GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend): 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether the Government 
is doing anything to assist the poverty- 
stricken people of St. Helena to provide a 
market for the 1,200 head of cattle on the | 
island; and is he aware that farmers 
found it necessary to kill calves at birth 
in order to avoid unprofitable outlay on 
their rearing. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Secretary of 
State has seen the statement to which the 
hon. Member refers. He understands 
that supplies of fresh meat for His 
Majesty's ships on the South African 
Station are already partly made under 
contract at St. Helena, and that the 
Admiralty are considering whether it 
would be possible or economical to ship 
cattle from the island to South Africa. 
The War Department has also been 
approached in the matter, but it appears 
that the purchase of these cattle for the 
use of the troops in South Africa would 
be an infringement of the conditions of 
existing contracts. It may be added that 
His Majesty's Government have made | 
grants for industries which it is hoped | 
will benefit the whole community, includ- | 
ing the farmers. 


in the 


Mortality of Native Labour 
Transvaal Mines. 

Sir CLEMENT HILL (Shrewsbury) : | 

I beg toask the Under-Secretary of State | 

for the Colonies what is the most recent | 

death rate in the Transvaal mines amongst | 

recruited in Portuguese East | 


natives 
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Africa ; and whether any Natives are still 
recruited for those mines in the Nyassa- 
land Protectorate. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The death rate 
for all natives employed in the mines of 
the Transvaal for the quarter ended 
September 30 last was thirty-two per 
thousand per annum, of which twenty- 
eight were due to disease, but | cannot 
give separate figures for the natives from 
Portuguese East Africa. No recruiting 
is at present going on in the Nyassaland 
Protectorate. 


Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): What is the death 
rate among the natives recruited in 


| Nyassaland ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The figures have 
been quoted to the House. I cannot 
recall them for the moment, but if the 
right hon. Gentleman will put down a 
Question I will get them. 


Dinizulu Trial. 

Mr. MACKARNESS (Berkshire, 
Newbury) : I beg to ask the Under-Necre- 
tary of State for the Colonies whether 
the preliminary examination of the chief 
Dinizulu was conducted in open court, 
with right of access to the public ; whether 
the examination was based upon any 
formal charge supported by any sworn 
information ; whether he has been com- 
mitted for trial; and, if so, upon what 
charge and before what court. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The preliminary 
examination of Dinizulu has not been 
held in public. The circumstances are 
reported by the Governor in his despatch 
of 28th December printed at page 217 of 
Cd. 3,888. The same Blue-book contains 
some of the sworn information on which 
I understand the Colonial Government 
relies. With regard to the charges the 
Governor has telegraphed as follows: 
Following are charges in warrants—(1) 
High treason; (2) Contravening the 
provisions of Section 44 of Act No. 1 of 
1906 known as the Firearms and Ammu- 
nition Act of 1905; (3) Sedition and 
rebellion ; (4) (a) Murder, (4) being an 
accessory to the crime of murder, (c) con- 
spiracy to murder, (d) inciting to murder. 
The Secretary of State has not yet been 
informed that Dinizulu has been com- 
mitted for trial. The trial will be before 
the Supreme Court. 





—— 
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Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | was not permitted to have interviews 
E.): Has the attention of the right hon. | with Dinizulu ? 
Gentleman been called to the statement 
that the barrister employed to defend} Mr. CHURCHILL: There has been 
Dinizulu has decided to give up his brief |a lot of telegraphic correspondence on 
and return home in consequence of the | that subject. 
obstacles which he alleges were placed in ,; ce it 3 
his way in obtaining evidence for the| Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: What is 
defence, and will the right hon. Gentle- the upshot of it ? 


man make close inquiry into the matter, a aad : 
so that Dinizulu may at least get a fair} _LorD R. CECIL (Marylebone, E.): 
trial 2 Under the law of Natal, is it possible to 
bring any one to trial for murder without 

Mr. CHURCHILL: My attention alleging who was murdered 1 
has been directed to the statement which 

. >» ‘ TRO . ve « 
appears in the newspapers, but at present Mr. CH( RCHILL : I a 
I have only newspaper authority for it that Question without notice, but the 
In view of the special conditions which | P°™* certainly occurred to me. 
were attached to Dinizulu’s return to ; : : 
South Africa, the Secretary of State | Canadian Coasting Trade Regulations. 
. . . 5 “ > ra Ve "J TNT 1T) ig ¢ +e 

representing His Majesty’s Government | Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Aston Manor) : 
is bound to give earnest and persistent | I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of State 
attention to the whole course of this | for the Colonies what are the recent 
matter. changes which the Canadian Government 
have made in the regulations affecting 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: Will British and foreign shipping in Canadian 
the right hon. Gentleman direct his | coasting waters; what foreign nations 
earnest and immediate attention to the | who now engage in Canadian coasting 
statements made by Mr. Jellicoe publicly trade are affected by these changes ; 
that in Zululand unresisting natives had | W hether the Law Officers of the Crown 
been shot, and in several cases flogged | have been consulted as to the bearing of 
Those statements are made on the! foreign treaties upon freedom of action 
authority of an English professional | by Canada as regards coasting trade 
gentleman. generally ; ; and, if so, what action, if any, 
has been take upon their opinion. 





Mr. CHURCHILL: I think I should | as a 
prefer to deal with the question of | Mr. CHURCHILL: The Canadian 


Dinizulu apart from other matters. | Government has issued an Order in 
| Council to take effect from Ist January 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg | next, repealing certain Orders in Council 
to give the right hon. Gentleman notice | | under which the vessels of Italy, Ger- 
that I will call his attention to these | many, the Netherlands, Sweden, Norway, 
statements. | Austro- Hungary, Denmark, Belgium and 
the Argentine Republic have been allowed 
to participate in the coasting trade of the 


Mr. MACKARNESS: Are we to 
Dominion. That coasting trade will, 


understand that the charges of murder ' . 
and incitement to murder are not charges | therefore, after the date in question he 
of murdering a particular person or | confined to British ships. The hon. 
inciting to murder on a_ particular | Member will see from the statement at 
occasion, but are vague charges. pages 492-493 of the Papers laid before 
the Colonial Conference (Cd. 3524) that 
Mr. CHURCHILL: I read to the| there are no treaties which entitle any 
House the words of the telegram we foreign country to participate in the 
received, which constitute the capital | coating trade of the Dominion. It has 
charges so far as they have been im- | Nt, therefore, been thought necessary to 
parted to us. consult the Law Officers in the matter. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, New Hebrides Convention. 
S.): Will the Government inquire} Sim GILBERT PARKER: I beg to 
whether it is a fact that Miss Colenso | ask the Under-Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies whether he can say what will be 
the housing accommodation provided for 
Natives under the Convention ; and what 
will be the scale of food. 


Questions. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The Secretary of 
State has just received a report from the 
High Commissioner for the Western 
Pacific on his recent visit to the New 
Hebrides to proclaim the Convention. 
In that report it is stated that the British 
and French High Commissioners have 
instructed the Resident Commissioners to 
prepare regulations on recruiting and the 
conditions of labour. These regulations 
will of course contain all necessary pro- 
visions on the subject of the housing 
accommodation and the scale of food of 
natives employed by Europeans in the 
New Hebrides. 


Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs): Will the Report be 
issued to the House ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I have not read 
it yet. That point will be considered. 


Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) : Will 
the regulations drawn up by the Resident 
Commissioner be laid before the House ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: No, Sir ; but the 
instructions given to the Commissioner 
have already been published and I under- 
stand have met with a _ considerable 
amount of approval. 


Ill-Treatment of Natives in the New 
Hebrides. 

Sir GILBERT PARKER: I beg to 
ask the Under-Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether under new instruc- 
tions issued to the High Commissioner of 
the Pacific under the New Hebrides 
Convention, any penalty or punishment 
may be inflicted for ill-treatment of 
Natives other than the termination of 
contract. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: It is unnecessary 
to make any provision in instructions 
from His Majesty’s Government for the 
punishment of British subjects ill-treating 
natives, as such punishment is already 
prescribed, both by the Convention of the 
20th October, 1906, and by the Pacific 
Order in Council, 1893, as the hon. 
Gentleman will not fail to perceive if he 
reads Articles LIV. (1) and LV (1). of the 
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Convention, and Articles 23 and 49 of 
the Pacific Order in Council, 1893. 


Sir GILBERT PARKER: Do these 
articles exactly cover cases of ill-treatment 
of the natives, or only cases of injury | 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I am informed 
that they cover such cases completely. 
If the hon. Gentleman will read them he 
will be able to judge if that is so. 


Delagoa Agreement. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD (Essex, $.E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs whether the Delagoa 
agreement gives Germany the reversion 
of the Portuguese Colonies in East and 
West Africa, or whether any agreement 
to a similar effect is in existence ; and, if 
so, Whether it has received the adhesion 
of Great Britain. 


Mr. CHURCHILL (for Sir Epwarp 
GREY): My right hon. friend is un- 
able to give any further information 
on the subject beyond what has already 
been given by his predecessors in reply 
to similar Questions. 


Slave Labour in San Thomé and Principe. 

Sir C. HILL: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
he can state the result of the representa- 


| tions which are understood to have been 


made by the Foreign Office to the 
Portuguese Government on the subject 
of slave labour on the cocoa plantations 
of San Thome and Principe. 


Mr. CHURCHILL (for Sir Epwarp 
GREY): We learn from the Portuguese 
Government that fresh regulations are 
being drawn up, placing the recruitment 
of labourers for the plantations entirely 
and permanently under the control of 
Portuguese officials. Due provision is 
also to be made for repatriation. An 
official in whom complete confidence is 
placed by the Portuguese Government is 
to proceed to Angola shortly in order 
to superintend the inauguration of the 
new system. 


Licensing Duties. 

Mr. BARNARD (Kidderminster): I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he can give the number 
of pre-1869 beer-house licences that were 
in existence at the passing of the 1904 
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Licensing Act ; how much has been con- 
tributed by the owners of these houses to 
the compensation fund in the financial 
years of 1905, 1906, and 1907; how 
many of them have been suppressed 
during these years ; how much money has 
been collected from the trade under 
(roschen’s Act ; will he state the purposes 
tu which Mr. Goschen originally intended 
to apply that money; and how much 
has the war tax of ls. per barrel on beer 


Questions. 


and 6d. on spirits yielded since the | 


termination of the war. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asaquiru, Fifeshire, 
K.): 1. The numbers of ante-1869 beer- 
houses have never been ascertained with 
certainty ; but it is believed that out of 
the total number of 31,942 beer-houses in 
existence on Ist January, 1905, i.¢., when 
the Licensing Act, 1904, came into opera- 
tion, the ante-1869 beer-houses numbered 
28,000 and upwards. 2. Owing to the 
absence of exact records, it is not possible 


to say how much has been contributed | 


by the owners of ante-1869 beer-houses 
to the compensation fund. 3. The 
number of ante-1869 beer-houses extin- 
guished with compensation in the years 
1905, 1906, and 1907 is believed to he 
1,673. This number is exclusive ot the 
ante-1869 beer houses (believed to number 


277) which have come to an end without | 


compensation for various causes in the 
same three years. 4. The total sum 
derived from the additional duties on 
beer and spirits imposed by the Customs 


and Inland Revenue Act, 1890, (to which, | 


presumably, my hon. friend refers) up 
to 3ist March, 1907, amounted to 
£21,087,970. 5. It appears from the 
Budget Statement of 17th April, 1890, 
that the original intention of the Govern- 
ment was to devote about one-quarter 
of the proceeds of these additional duties 
to the “purchase of licences,” and the 
remainder to various local purposes. 
(See Hansard Vol. 343, Column 734). 6. 
The estimated yield of the additional 1s. 
per barrel on beer and 6d. per gallon 
on spirits from the termination of the 
war up to 3lst March last amounted to 
£8,557,009 and £4,152,0C0 respectively. 


Mr. CHARLES ROBERTS (Lincoln) : 
Is it not the fact that about 900 houses 
were given up in the three years before 
the Act of 1904 came into existence, and 
has not the yield of taxation from the 
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trade been practically stationary as com- 
pared with what it was before the war, 
while the burden of other taxation has 
increased by £30,000,000 sterling ? 


Mr. ASQUITH: I must ask for notice 
of the Question. 


Income Tax. 

Mr. YOUNGER (Ayr Burghs): I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
| whether he is demanding payment of 
| Income Tax in England at the present 
| time with the same rigour as it is being 
| enforced in Scotland. 





Mr. ASQUITH: At the present time, 
the procedure is identical on both sides of 
the 'T'weed---equivalent notices demanding 
payment within ten days having gone out 
about the last week in January alike in 
Scotland and in England and Wales. 


Mr. YOUNGER: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that distraint notices 
were issued in Scotland last week ? 


Mr. ASQUITH asked for notice of 
the Question. 


Mr. FELL: I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if a large number 
of income taxpayers will be deprived 
of the benefit of the reduction of 
the tax to 9d., to which they are 
entitled, owing to the fact that they 
delayed or neglected to send in their 
(claims within the period limited ; if com 
plaints have been made on this account ; 
and if, having regard to the increase of 
| income tax from other sources which has 
| been already received, he can see his way 
still to allow the abatement to those who 
pay the tax during the present month, 


Mr. ASQUITH: I would refer the 
hon. Member to the reply I gave to a 
Question by the hon. Member for East 
Tipperary which is printed with last 
Thursday’s Votes. For the reasons 
therein explained, I fear it is not possible 
to extend the very considerable conces- 
sions which have already been made. 


Small Holdings Schemes. 

Mr. HICKS BEACH (Gloucestershire, 
Tewkesbury) : I beg to ask Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer when a Treasury 
Minute will be issued giving an under- 
taking that, in the event of the Small 
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Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he will direct that any 


Holdings Commissioners carrying out a 
scheme where the county council have 
declined to do so for fear of incurring a 
loss, and such scheme does result in a | boy under fourteen years of age who is 
loss, the whole of such loss shall be borne | committed to prison shall be detained in 
by the Treasury. 'a female prison or on the female side of 
a prison. 


Mr. ASQUITH: A Treasury Minute 
dated 31st December, 1907, stating the} Mr. GLADSTONE: The treatment 
conditions under one-half of any loss | of boys under fourteen in prison is 
incurred by a local authority in carrying | governed by Special Rules (Nos. 258 to 
out a scheme under the Act would be | 274 of the Rules for the government of 
paid from public funds, was communi-| Local Prisons) which provide for con- 
cated to county councils and county | siderable modifications of ordinary prison 
boroughs by the Board of Agriculture | arrangements and mitigations of prison 
and Fisheries on the 25th ultimo, an | discipline in their case. The question 
was also sent to the Press. No under- | will be further dealt with in the Children’s 
Dill, which is to be introduced this 
afternoon. 


taking was ever given that, where a loss 
is entailed by action of the Commissioners 
in default of a council, the whole of that | 
loss should be borne by the Treasury. 
The Act empowers the Treasury in such 
cases to pay the whole or any part of | ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
such loss, but each case must be considered | Department if he is aware that during 
on its merits and in relation to the sur- | the year 1905 there were reported to the 


Crimes in Lincolnshire. 
Mr. MOONEY (Newry): I beg to 


rounding circumstances. police 1,218 indictable crimes in the 
county of Lincoln, including two 
Boy Offenders. /attempts to murder, one threat or con- 


Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the | spiracy to murder, two cases of man- 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | slaughter, twelve cases of malicious 
ment if he will say for what offences, wounding, two cases of unnatural offences, 
and by what courts, the four boys under | one case of indecency with males, two 
twelve referred to on page 13 of the cases of rape, nine cases of indecent 
Report of the Commissioners of Prisons | assault on females, ten cases of defilement 
for 1906 were imprisoned ; and what | of girls under sixteen, seven cases of 
terms of imprisonment were actually larceny of horses and cattle, fourteen cases 
served by them. |of arson, three cases of killing and 

| maiming of cattle ; if he can now state 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For | when the figures for 1906 will be avail- 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. | able; if he can state how many of these 
GLADSTONE, Leeds, W.): No. 1 was con- | crimes were committed in the Stamford 
victed at Kettering Police Court of | division of the county; and if he can 
stealing apples and sentenced to seven | now state whether there is any diminution 
days imprisonment, which he served. | of these classes of crime in this county 
He had been previously convicted. Nos. | or in the parishes comprising the Stamford 
2 and 3 were convicted at Lindsey | division of the county. 

(Lincolnshire) Petty Sessions of larceny 
of eggs after a previous conviction, and| Mr.GLADSTONE: The figures given 
were ordered to be sent to a reformatory | by the hon. Member correspond closely 
school for three years, and to be detained | with those in the Criminal Statistics for 
in prison until a reformatory school | 1905. The figures for 1906 will be avail- 
could be found to receive them. They | able in two or three weeks. ‘They show 
were in prison for ten days. No. 4 was | a slight diminution in some of the classes 
committed from Ashby-de-la-Zouch Petty | of crime specified. I have no informa- 
Sessions for three days for stealing | tion as to how many of the crimes were 
growing apples, and was discharged in | committed in the Stamford Division. 

ordinary course on the morning of the 
third day. Though his age was given at| Mr. MOONEY: How is it the right 
the prison as just under twelve, it is now| hon. Gentleman caa get the latest 
stated that he was over that age. possible figures for Ireland and not for 
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England? Is the Irish Office a branch 
of the Home Office ? 


Mr. GLADSTONE said there was a 
time when the Irish Office was practically 
under the Home Office. He wished the 
calendar of crime in England were as 
light as it was in Ireland. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
K.): Will the right hon. Gentleman send 
a copy of his Answer as to the appalling 
state of afiairs in Lincolnshire to the 
hon. Member for the Stamford Division, 
who is so much interested in crime in 
the county of Clare. 


Mr. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.) asked 
the right hon. Gentleman if his attention 
had been called to the fact that in the 
Stamford Division in 1905 thirty-eight 
persons committed suicide ina state of 
insanity, and whether, as the electors 
there had given other evidence of insanity, 
he would communicate with the Com- 
missioners of Lunacy in order to have 
this serious matter attended to. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N): 
Would it not be well for the country if 
an equal number of persons in Clare 
committed suicide ! 


Shop Thefts. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, S.): I 
heg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, whether he will grant 
a Return showing the number of charges 
of stealing from shops which came before 
the police courts during the year 1907, 
with the description given in each case of 
the occupation or social position of the 
person charged, together with the result 
of the proceedings. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: 


information necessary for this Return 
would involve a vast amount of labour on 
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To collect ie | 


the part of the police and justices’ clerks | 
throughout the country ; and the value | 


of the information does not appear to me 
to be sufficient to justify this. 


Postage on Prisoners’ Letters. 

Mr. BOTTOMLEY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, whether he is aware that in certain 
of His Majesty’s prisons persons awaiting 
trial, and who have had their money 
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taken from them, are not permitted to 
purchase the postage stamps they require 
for communicating with their friends, 
and that such letters are consequently 
sent unstamped, involving the payment 
of double postage by the recipients ; 
whether such practice is general in His 
Majesty’s prisons ; and whether he will 
take the necessary steps to remedy it 
without delay. 


Questions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. friend 
appears to be under a misapprehension. 
It is the rale in all prisons that prisoners 
awaiting trial who have money in the 
prison’s books, are allowed to pay the 
postage of their letters from such funds. 


Limerick Competitions. 

Mr. EUGENE WASON (Clackmannan 
and Kinross) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
whether his attention has been called to 
the amount of Limerick competitions 
that take place in certain newspapers ; 
and whether, having regard to the 
quasi-gambling nature of the competi- 
tions, he will be prepared to initiate 
legislation to deal with this question. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes, Sir; my 
attention has been drawn to a number 
of these competitions. I am aware that 
both the character of the competitions 
themselves, and the manner in which the 
awards are said to be made, have aroused 
considerable dissatisfaction. It would be 
better if the energies of the public could 
be diverted into a healthier channel, but 
I cannot at present give any pledge to 
introduce legislation to deal with the 
matter. The question is, however, under 
the consideration of the Attorney-General 
aud myself. 


Conviction by Penzance Magistrates. 

Mr. EDWARD DUNN (Cornwall, 
Camborne) : I beg toask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, if his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
two lads, charged with sleeping out, were 
sentenced on Monday last to one month’s 
hard labour by the Penzance justices ; 
and, if the sentence and crime be as 
stated, he will order their immediate 
release. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My attention had 
not previously been called to the case ; 
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but Ihave made inquiries and find that | 
the prisoners referred to, who are eighteen | 
and nineteen years of age, respectively, 
have been sentenced as stated in the | 
Question. I find that both prisoners had 
been previously convicted, and that the 
justices in dealing with the case took 
into consideration the characters of the 
prisoners, their refusal to work, and their 
circumstances generally, and were guided 
in the sentence passed by the recom- 
mendations of the inter - Departmental 
Committee on Vagrancy (pars. 189-92), 
who strongly advised that to sentence 
tramps to very short terms of imprison- 
ment was worse than useless. In the 
circumstances, | regret that I do not feel 
myself justified in advising His Majesty 
to interfere with the sentence imposed by 
the justices. 


Questions. 


South Devon Farmers and Trial by Jury. 
Caprain MORRISON-BELL (Devon, 


Ashburton): I beg to ask the Secre- | 


tary of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called | 
to a petition received by the Members 
of Parliament for Devonshire constitu- 
encies passed by the South Devon | 
Farmers Association, showing that, whilst 
they approve of the general principle of 
trial by jury, they strongly condemn the 
present system whereby it becomes 
possible for one juryman to be called 
tour times in succession, when others are | 
not called once in forty years; and 
whether he will take action in this matter, 
either by legislation or otherwise. 
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Questions. 


Cost of Excluding Aliens. 

Mr. BYLES (Salford, 8.): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Honie 
Department whether, having regard to 
the fact that it iscosting the country nearly 
£1,000a month to exclude sixty or seventy 
foreigners who desire to land on our 
shores, and that experience has shown that 
the working of the Aliens Act brings such 
meagre and incommensurate results, 


obtained by administration which neces- 


sarily causes irritation and annoyance, 
tt e Government will now recommend that 
the Act be repealed or modified. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: My hon. friend 
must remember that the results of the 
Act are not to be measured only by the 
small number of aliens turned back at the 
English ports, but also by the number of 
those aliens who pass through as trans- 
migrants instead of remaining in England, 


| and of those alien criminals who are sent 


out of the country, the cost of whose 
expulsion is included in the figures 
I gave last Wednesday in answer to 
my hon. friend the Member for the 
Tower Hamlets. 


Imports of Cane and Beet Sugar. 
Mr. FELL (Great Yarmouth): | 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade what were the respective quantities 
and values of cane and beet sugar 
imported into this country for con 
sumption in the past year ! 


THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
oF TRADE (Mr. Lioyp-GrorGe, Car 


/narvon Boroughs): I am unable to give 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I have not seen 
the petition which the hon. Member 
mentions, but complaints with regard to 
the summoning of jurors reach my 
Department from time to time; and in 
October last I issued a circular to the 
Under Sheriffs calling their attention 
to the matter. From the replies which 
1 received to that circular it appears that 
most Under Sheriffs fully realise the 
hardship involved in summoning a man to 
serve on a jury too frequently, and do 
their best to prevent such hardships. | 
Where cases such as are mentioned 
in the Question occur, they should be 
brought to the notice of the Under | 
Sheriff. I have no authority to take any | 
further action in the matter, and I fear | 
that I cannot make any promise as to | 
legislation. 


the precise information asked for by the 
hon. Member, as no distinction is made 
between sugar refined from raw cane 
and raw beet respectively when entered 
for consumption from British refineries. 
The total imports of raw sugar were 
however divided as follows :—Cane sugar 
5,488,020 ewts. valued at £2,782,395: 
Beet sugar 9,443,822 ewts. valued at 
£4,541,797. The total imports of refined 
sugar (practically the whole of which are 
derived from beet growing countries) 
amounted to 19,721,426 ewts. valued 
at £11,819,033. 


Prices of Wheat. 
Mr. REMNANT (Finsbury, Hol- 
born): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade what were the average 


| prices of wheat in France and Germany 
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for each of the months of the year 1907, 
and also at Liverpool and on Mark 
Lane for the same periods. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The infor- 
mation asked fer by the hon. Member, 
as far as it can be given, will be printed 
in the Votes. 


Mr. REMNANT: I beg so ask the 
President of the Board of Trade, if he 
will the give prices of wheat, as nearly as 
possible of the same quality, in London, 
Liverpool, Paris, and Berlin, on the 31st 
January, 1908, or thereabouts. 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: The following 
are the prices quoted on the 29th January, 
for representative qualities of wheat in 
the markets referred to. It is impossible, 
however, to say how far the various 
qualities of wheat mentioned are properly 
comparable. 


Per Imperial 


(Juarter of 480 lis, | 


s. d. i 
London (Ma:k Lane) : 
English, Good to fine 
Reds (delivered) -|35 9 to 36 2 
Liverp 01 : 
United States, No. 2 
Red Winter - - 136 2 to df 5 


The prices of representative Canadian 
and Australian Wheats on the Liverpool 
market are considerably higher. 


Paris: . 

Wheat, Good - -|39 8 to 40 11 
Berlin : | 

Home Grown - -|46 6 to 47 9 


The New Patent Act. 
Sir GILBERT PARKER: 
ask the President of the Board of Trade, 
whether he can inform the House as to 
the extent to which the new Patent Act 
has led to arrangements for the manv- | 
facture of patented articles in this 
country which were formerly made 
abroad. 
Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: It is, o 


course, too early at present for me to 
gauge the full extent to which the Act 
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has already led to the making of the 
arrangements indicated by the hon. Mem- 
ber: but I am satistied from the informa- 
tion which I have received from a variety 
of sources, that the Act has already had 
a great effect in bringing home to patent- 
ees, who have hitherto been working 
their patents exclusively abroad, the 
necessity of establishing works in this 
country for carrying on ‘their inventions 
in order to protect their patents from 
revocation or infringement, and I have 
every reason to believe that before the 
end of August next, when the section 
relating to this question will come into 
force, the effect of the Act in this respect 
will have been very considerable. 








Sir GILBERT PARKER: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman know of any definite 
cases where foreign firms have already 
;made arrangements by the purchase of 
| land, and so on ? 


Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE: Oh, yes, I 


know several cases. 


| Hong Kong Mail Contract. 
Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston) : I beg 
| to ask the Prime Minister whether he is 
aware that the Hong Kong mail contract 
| which was temporarily renewed after a 
| debate in this House on March 27th last, 
will shortly expire ; whether it is pro- 
pused to make anew contract for the 
same service ; and, if so, whether he can 
assure the House that, in accordance with 
| the principle laid down by himself in the 
| course of that debate, care will be taken 
that an absolute equivalent is received for 
the money spent. 


THe POSTMASTER GENERAL (Mr. 
-SypNEY Buxton, Tower Hamlets, Pop- 
lar): The contract with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company for the convey- 
ance of mails to Canada and the Far East 
‘expires April 6th. The question of its 
renewal for a limited period and under 
certain conditions has been raised by the 
Canadian Government, and is now under 
| consideration. Any proposal fer the re- 
'newal of the contract will necessarily be 
submitted to the House. 


| 

| New Zealand Mail Service. 

| Mr. FELL: I beg to ask the Post- 

‘a if any progress has been 
made in the re-establishment of the mail 

| service with New Zealand via the Pacific. 
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Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON: The United 
States Post Office arranged in August last 
for a four-weekly mail service between 
San Francisco and Auckland. Mails from 
the United Kingdom for New Zealand 
are regularly sent by this route on every 
fourth Saturday. 


Post Office Wages. 
Mr. BARKER (Penryn and Falmouth): 


I beg to ask the Postmaster General, | 


when he proposes to take the Post Office 
Supplementary Estimate, under which 
provision is made for carrying out the 
recommendations of the Parliamentary 
Committee on Post Office Wages. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : There is no 
intention of taking the Supplementary Es- 
timate to which my hon. friend refers until 
I have published the revision of wages and 
conditions of service founded on the re- 
commendations of the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee, and until time has been given for 
the consideration of the revision. If the 
House desires to discuss the report of the 
committee and matters arising out of it, 
it would be able to do so on the Supple- 
mentary Estimate with due notice given. 
The revision will, I hope, be issued within 
a day or two. As I have already stated, 
the delay in publication will not adversely 
affect the remuneration of any officer, as 
all improvements in pay will date back to 
January Ist. I may add that, for various 
reasons, the publication of the revision 
has been delayed, as I was anxious to 
make it as complete as possible before 
publication. As it is, the classification of 
offices will be necessarily very incomplete, 
as the Board of Trade inquiries into the 
cost of living are not yet finished. 


Postage Parcel Excess Charges in 
imerick. 

Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY (Limerick, 
W.): I beg to ask the Postmaster General 
if he is aware that a Post Office regulation 
has recently been made charging three 
pence on every postage parcel which the 
postman on his beat in the district of 
Drumcollogher, in the county of Limerick, 
failed to deliver owing to the absence of 
addressee ; if he can say whether this 
regulation is a general one or confined 
merely to this district; and whether, 
owing to its unfairness, he will take steps 
to have it removed. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The charge 


referred to by the hon. Member was made ' 
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under a misapprehension, and I have 
given instructions for it to be dis- 
continued, 


Mr. OSHAUGHNESSY: Will the 
money paid be refunded ? 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : If the hon. 
Member will consult me privately I will 
see if it can be done. 


Medical Inspection of Schools—Speech of 
the Chairman of the Staffordshire 
Education Committee. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education 
whether his attention has been called to 
the speech of the chairman of the Stafford- 
shire Education Committee in which he 
states that the efficiency or otherwise with 
which the local authorities put into opera- 
tion the medical inspection of school 
children will be a determining factor in the 
annual grant given by the Board of Educa- 
tion ; whether this is generally known by 
all local education authorities; and 
whether the Board will  circularise 
authorities, stating at the same time that 
they consider the appointment of whole- 
time doctors, as in Staffordshire, to be the 
surest way of securing this efficiency. 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD oF 
EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.): The Board have stated 
in Section 10 of the Memorandum on 
Medical Inspection, which has been issued 
to all local education authorities, that the 
effectiveness of the minimum inspection 
required under the Act will in future be 
one of the elements to be considered in 
determining the efficiency of each school 
as a grant-aided school. ‘The appoint- 
ment of whole-time medical officers will 
no doubt be advisable in the larger and 
more populous districts, but in view of 
the differences in area and population 
among the various local education 
authorities who are charged with the 
duties of inspection, I do not think an 
expression of opinion, such as my hon. 
friend suggests, could be made of uni- 
versal or even of general application. 
The Board will always be happy to give 
advice to any authority who desires to 
consult them, but the detailed arrange- 
ments and personnel required will be 
matters in the first instance for the con- 
sideration of the authority in the light of 
local circumstances and existing public 
health organisation. 
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Cost of Medical Inspection. | Mr. McKENNA: The information on 
Mr. MACKARNESS: I beg to ask | which the right hon. Gentleman bases his 
the President of the Board of Education | Supplementary question is inaccurate, but 
whether he has considered the additional | the statement to the House is both full 
expense likely to be thrown upon the | and accurate. 
local authorities by carrying out the | 
medical inspection of children under| Mr. LYTTELTON: Is it the fact that 
Section 13 of the Education (Administra-| local managers have paid out of their 
tive Provisions) Act, 1907; and whether | own pockets the difference between the 
it is proposed to give them any relief | salaries authorised by the local education 











from the Imperial I’xchequer. 


| 


rT TATAT 7 . | 
Mr. McKENNA: The _ financial | 
arrangements in connection with the | 


forthcoming Education Bill will include 
an additional grant in aid of the expenses | 
of local education authorities under Part | 
III of the Act. 


Oxford Street School, Swansea. 

Mr. LYTTELTON (St. George’s Han- | 
over Square) I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Education whether after | 
the Ist April 1907, the managers of the 
Oxford Street voluntary school at Swansea 
paid the teachers in that school the differ- 
ence between the lower salaries authorised 
by the local authority to be paid to them 
and the higher salaries recommended by 
his colleague and _ predecessor; and 
whether the local authority have refunded 
to the managers the amount of such 
difference. 


Mr. McKENNA: The right hon. 
Gentleman, if he were more familiar with 
the details of this tangled controversy, 
would be aware that the item of salaries 
was only one of the questions in dispute. 
Pending the settlement of the more im- 
portant questions, this matter has been 
deferred, as the managers were aware, for 
on 5th Nevember they wrote to the 
Board :—‘ The managers do not, of course, 
abandon their claim for the full amount 
they have paid the teachers, and reserve 
this matter to be dealt with in subse- 
quent correspondence.” I may say, how- 
ever, that the Board are now communi- 
cating with the local education authority. 


Mr. LYTTELTON asked the right 
hon. Gentleman whether, as the informa- | 
tion which he gave to the House appeared | 
to be neither complete nor accurate, he | 
would reconsider the question and take | 
some steps to refund to the managers the | 
money they had paid in respect of salaries | 
of which his predecessor approved. 


authority and the salaries sanctioned by 
his predecessor? Is that the fact or not ? 


Mr. McKENNA: My _ predecessor 
never sanctioned payment of any salaries 
at a higher rate. 


Mr. LYTTELTON: I refer to the 
salaries, the withholding of which the 
right hon. Gentleman’s predecessor de- 
clared to be “ unjust to the teachers and 
gravely imperilling the efficiency of the 
school.” 


Mr. McKENNA: The right hon. 
Gentleman is not familiar with this con- 
troversy. If he were, he would know 
that, with regard to the salary of any 
individual teacher, upon which alone the 
Board could adjudicate, no question has 
been brought before the Board. I must 
have a question on each individual salary 
brought before me before I can determine 
whether it is or is not sufficient. ‘There 


| is no general standard of salary through- 
| out the country. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL (Marylebone 
E.) asked if it was not the fact that 


in April last year the managers 
paid to the teachers the difference 


between the salaries they were to be 
paid and the salaries being paid to 
teachers in a similar position in the 
county schools; and, further, if the 
payment was made because the National 
Union of Teachers called out the teachers 
from the Oxford-street school because 
they were not receiving what they 
regarded as a sufficient and proper wage 
for the services they were rendering. 


Mr. MCKENNA believed it to be the 
fact that in some cases the managers did 
pay higher salaries than they were 
refunded by the local education authority. 
But that was not the question. (A voice, 
“ Yes, it is.”) He was not aware what 
the reasons were, but he thought they 
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were somewhat different from those 
stated. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL: Is it in 


order to refer to speeches delivered in 
former debates and base a Question on 
them? I have often been called to 
order before. 


|No Answer was returned. | 
Wales and the Secondary Schools 
Regulations, 
Mr. EVELYN CECIL (Aston Manor) : 


I beg to ask the President of the 
Board 
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is repudiated by the Press Gallery Com- 
mittee, and that the members of the 
Gallery have no complaint to make of the 
present temporary arrangement ! 


Questions. 


Mr. HARCOURT: Yes, I am aware 
of the fact stated in the supplementary 
Question. The dining-room is now ready 
for occupation. During the short delay 
other accommodation was provided for 
the Press from whom I have reeeived 
many expressions of gratitude for the 
improvements recently effected. 





| Mr. T. L. CORBETT: May I remark 
of Education how many local! that there orga 


is no such insinuation in 


education authorities in Wales have | the Question as suggested by the hon. 
expressed their approval of the financial | \fember ? 


provisions under the new Secondary 
School Regulations. 


Mr. McKENNA: I have no detailed | 


Marble Arch Improvement. 
Mr. T. L. CORBETT: Gn behalf of 


. . . ° | I 2 . j rm ¢ 

information on the subject, but as far as | the hon. Member for Mid. Armagh, | 
my experience of local education author- | beg to ask the First Commissioner ol 
ities goes, an increase of grant is not | Works if his Department is incurring any 
them to be | outlay upon works now being executed at 


ordinarily considered by oe a a 
. ‘the Marble Arch; and, if so, when it is 


adequate. 
probable that the Supplementary Esti 
Mall Electric Lights. | mate will be presented. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT: On_ behalf! 
of the hon. Member for Mid Armagh, | 
I beg to ask the First Commis- | 
sioner of Works when the new electric | 
light standards will be erected in the 
Mall. 


THE FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Harcourt, Lancashire, 
Rossendale): The casting of these | 
standards is now going on, and it is hoped | 
that those required to light the space | 
around the Queen Victoria Memorial will | 
be completed and fixed before July. The | 
standards for the Mall will follow in due | 
course; but I cannot fix any date at | 
present; bronze founding is a lengthy | 
process and occupies much longer than 
iron founding. 


Press Dining-Room. 

Mr. T. L. CORBETT: On behalf of | 
the hon. Member for Mid. Armagh, | 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of | 
Works when the dining-room used by | 
members of the Press will be ready for | 
their occupation ; and what has been the | 
cause of the delay in its preparation. 

| 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH: Is the right 

hon. Gentleman aware that this Question | 


‘the impression 


Mr. HARCOURT: My Department 


| is incurring some outlay for the remaking 
'of roads within 


the Park; all other 
works which are being undertaken at the 
Marble Arch are to be paid for by the 
London County Council. There are funds 
available on the Vote for the payments 
for labour which are likely to be incurred 
during the present financial year ; and it 
will not therefore be necessary to present 
a Supplementary Estimate. 


Workmen’s Compensation Government 
Contract. 


Mr. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
Wansbeck): I beg to ask the First 
Commissioner of Works whether he is 
aware that in some cases contractors have 
omitted to insure their workmen under 
that when men are 
engaged upon work for the Government 


there is no need for such insurance ; and, 


if so, what steps he proposes to take. 


Mr. HARCOURT : 


It has been re- 


ported to me that some such misappre- 
hension exists ; I need hardly say that it 
is wholly unfounded. Under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act the liability of 
employers whose workmen are engaged 
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on work for the Government is precisely 
the same as that of any other employer. 


(Questions, 


Official Advertisements. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield 
Central): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury if instructions have been 
given to the Government Departments 
that official advertisements are to be 
withheld from Conservative and Unionist 
newspapers with large circulations and 
given to Radical newspapers with small 
circulations ; and, in such case, if full 
particulars will be laid upon the Table 
of all such subventions. 


THE PARLIAMENTARY SECRE- 
TARY to tHE TREASURY (Mr. 
WuirteE.Ley, Yorkshire, W.R., Pudsey) : 
The Answer is in the negative. 


Army and Navy Pensions. 

Str CLEMENT HILL: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury, whether 
he can state the number of soldiers and 
sailors who are affected by the decision of 
His Majesty’s Governmeat not to allow 
such persons to count their service for 
continuous pension under The Super- 
annuation Act, 1859. 


Mr. HERBERT LEWIS (Flintshire) : 
My hon. friend the Financial Secretary 
to the Treasury—who is absent on 
account of illness—asks me to say he has 
no information on this subject. 


Small Holdings. 

Mr. GEORGE ROBERTS (Norwich): 
I beg to ask the honourable Member for 
South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture, 
whether, when a local authority purchases 
land for small holdings, it is intended 
that the rent to be paid by the tenant to 
the local authority shall be fixed so as to 
cover the repayment of the purchase 
money borrowed by the local authority, 
as well as the interest on that purchase 
money; and whether, having regard to 
the fact that, under The Small Holdings 
and Allotments Act, 1907, tenents engage 
for the use and not the purchase of land, 
the Board will issue a circular instructing 
local authorities that rents should be fixed 
to cover the interest on purchase money, 
and not the repayment of purchase 
money. 
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THe TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir E. STRACHEY, Somerset, 8.) : 
The intention was as indicated in the 
first part of the Question of my hon. 
friend. It was considered that in view 
of the fact that the repayment of money 
borrowed for the purchase of land might 
extend over a period of eighty years, the 
aaditional rent which would be charge- 
able to the small holder would be but 
small, and not more than a reasonable 
equivalent for the advantages aceruing to 
him by the use of the powers and credit 
of a public authority. The question is 
not however free from difficulty, and we 
are in communication with the Local 
Government Board and some of the 
county councils concerned respecting it. 
Perhaps my hon. friend will communicate 
further with me on the subject at a later 
stage. 


Questions. 


Foot and Mouth Disease in Scotland. 

Mr. McCRAE (Edinburgh, E.) asked 
the hon. Member for South Somerset if 
he had any further information to give 
the House with regard to the outbreak 
of foot and mouth disease in Midlothian. 


Str EDWARD STRACHEY said that 
no further suspected cases of foot and 
mouth disease had been reported since 
Saturday last. The slaughter of the 
diseased herd had been earried out, and 
the carcases buried in trenches in the 
ground set aside for the purpose by 
the corporation of Edinburgh, who 
had throughout rendered the greatest 
assistance. The order of scheduling the 
district had been so far relaxed as to 
allow animals from outside the scheduled 
area to be moved by rail to Edinburgh, 
Musselburgh, and Leith, and from the 
railway station to a slaughterhouse. 


Mr. DELANY (Queen’s County, 
Ossory) asked for information as to the 
origin of the outbreak. 


Sik EDWARD STRACHEY replied 
that suspicion for the outbreak of the 
disease rested on hay imported from 
Rotterdam. The matter was being 
further investigated. 


Illegal Trawling in the Moray Firth. 
CapTAIN WARING (Banffshire): I 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
how many cases of illegal trawling in 
the Moray Firth were reported to the 
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Fishery Board during the months of 
December and January last ; and whether 
cases of British trawlers flying a foreign 
flag were reported. 


THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | 
(Mr. Stxcuair, Forfarshire): Sixteen 
trawlers were detected on forty-four 
different occasions in the Moray Firth in 
December and January. Some of these 
are understood to be owned or managed 
by persons or companies having their 
places of business at a British port. 


Uig Cottars’ Grievances. 

Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty): I! 
beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland | 
whether he is aware that 330 crofters | 
and cottars in the parish of Uig, Island | 
of Lewis, Rosshire, have called the 
attention of the Government tc the fact | 
that more than one third of the inhabi- | 
tants of the townships in which they 
reside are cottars or squatters without | 
land, and point out that crofts of a 
greater rental than £5 vearly would) 
aggravate the evil ; and, seeing that they 
urge that a clause should either be 
inserted in the Small Landholders 
(Scotland) Bill, or a separate measure 
passed, whereby available land may be} 
divided into small lots in those districts | 
in which squatters at present constitute | 
a burden, will he state what action he 
proposes to take in the matter. 





Mr. SINCLAIR: I am aware that a 
petition to the above effect has been 
presented to the House of Commons. 
Powers are taken in the Small Land- 
holders (Scotland) Bill which are designed 
to increase the number of small holdings 
of any size up to the limits contained in 
the Bill and to make these available to 
suitable tenants. That Bill has already 
been presented to the House of Commons 
this session and will shortly be; proceeded | 
with. 


House-Letting in Scotland. 

Mr. BARNES (Glasgow, Blackfriars) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for Scotland 
if he is in a position to state when he will 
introduce legislation giving effect to the 
recommendations of the Committee which 
reported last year on the subject of house- 
letting in Scotland. 


Mr. SINCLAIR: Not at present. 
The report is now under consideration. 
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Irish Land Act Finance. 

Mr. HAYDEN (Rosscommon, 8.) : 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the fie 
chequer if he can state what is now the 
annual amount of the Sinking Fund 
created for the purposes of The Irish Land 
Act, 1903; in what securities this money 
is being invested, and what is the profit 
arising from such investment; and 
whether profit so arising is placed to the 
credit of the Irish Land Act Finance 
Fund or is paid direct to the Treasury 
and used by the Treasury for purposes 
other than financing the Irish Land Act 
of 1903. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The Sinking Fund 
receipts of the Irish Land Purchase Fund 
in the current financial year are estimated 
The Sinking 
Fund portion of the Purchase Annuities 
is not invested in securities, but is applied 
in making further purchase advances, in 
accordance with Section 36 (2) of the Irish 
| Land Act, 1903. The effect of this 
application is to reduce the amount of 
Stock which would otherwise have to be 
created to provide for advances, and 
thereby to reduce the charge for Excess 
Stock upon the Guarantee Fund. By 
this mode of application the Sinking Fund 
accumulates at a fixed rate of 2} per cent. 
per annum. No profit is made over and 
above the 2? per cent., but the Guarantee 


' Fund is saved from a loss which would 


fall upon it if the Sinking Fund moneys 


| were applied in any other way. 


Mr. HAYDEN: Has this been the 
practice since the commencement of 
operations under the Act. 


Mr. ASQUITH : 


inquire. 


I think so. I will 


Irish Sorters’ Grievances. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY: I beg to 
ask the Postmaster General if he will say 
whether he now considers the advisability 
of giving the sorter, Mr. D. Feeheny, a 
second trial in the clerical department, 
General Post Office, seeing that the work 
of the particular duty, on which he was 
disqualified at the money order depart- 
ment, has since been found to be exces- 
sive, and six hours extra duty per week 
allowed for it. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : The case of 
the officer to whom the hon. Member refers 
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has been carefully considered on two 
separate occasions. As I informed the 
hon. Member in July last by letter, I am 
satisfied that Mr. Feeheny has had 


a fair trial in the money order depart- ' 


ment. Every alilcwance was made for 
inexperience, but he was found unsuitable 
for clerical work. In these circumstances 
I see no sufficient reason for giving him a 
further trial. 

The Law of Entail. 

Mr. MORTON: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister, if he will consider the 
necessity of promoting legislation at an 
early date to abolish the law of entail in 
this country. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER anp FIRST 
LORD or THE TREASURY (Sir H. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, Stirling Burghs): 
This is a very large and important subject. 
Perhaps my hon. friend would repeat his 
(Juestion when the measures named in the 
King’s Speech (or most of them) have 
passed into law. 

Mr MORTON: Will my right hon. 
friend give me an indication when these 
measures will be passed ? 


The following Question and Answer 


were omitted from the Debates for 


Monday, Feb. 10th :— 


Grants-in-Aid to Crown Colonies. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: To ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury with reference 
to the grants in aid made to certain 
Crown Colonies, whether, in view of 
the gradual progress towards financial 
solvency of most of those Colonies, 
notably Uganda and certain of the West 
Coast Colonies, and in view of the now 
achieved prosperity of others, notably in 
Asia, he will arrange that all future 
grants in aid are in the nature of loans, 
so that the British Treasury may 


ultimately recover capital and interest. 
Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
THE TREASURY (Mr. Runciman, 
Dewsbury): No, Sir; I cannot under- 
take to do this. Ihave given the matter 
careful consideration from time to time, 


and each case is and must be dealt with | 


on its merits. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 


Me. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) | 


asked what business was to be taken 
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He also 
asked whether the Government could 
name a day for a discussion on the 
Anglo-Russian Agreement. 


Bills. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
I should like, in the first place, to express 
on behalf of the whole House, the satis 
faction with which we greet the right hon. 
Gentleman’s return. As to the Anglo- 
Russian Agreement, probably a truncated 
day, suchas we sometimes have at disposal 
at this period of the session, would suffice. 
I will endeavour to discover what would 
be the most convenient day. As to 
the business of the week, to-morrow the 
Supplementary Estimates will be taken 
again. On Wednesday I propose to 
move the Resolution allocating the time 
for the consideration of the two Scottish 
Bills. On Thursday that debate will 
be continued, if Wednesday does not 
suffice, as I should hope it would, and 
then, if time permits, the report of the 
Supplementary Estimates will be taken. 

NEW MEMBERS SWORN. 

Samuel Thomas Evans, esquire, K.C., 
His Majesty’s Solicitor-General, for County 
of Glamorgan (Mid Division). 

idward Alfred Goulding, esquire, 
Parliamentary Borough of Worcester. 


STANDING ORDERS. « 

Ordered, That the Select Committee 
on Standing Orders do consist of Thirteen 
Members :—Sir John Brunner, — Sir 
Frederick Cawley, Mr. Ellis, Sir Thomas 
Esmonde, Sir Frederick Dixon-Hart- 
land, Sir Joseph Leese, Colonel Long, 
Mr. Mildmay, Mr. William Redmond, 
Mr. Shackleton, Mr. James Stuart, Mr. 
David Alfred Thomas, and Mr. Eugene 
Wason were accordingly nominated Mem- 
bers of the Select Committee.—(Mr. 
Ellis.) 


NEW BILLS. 


DAIRIES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


“To regulate Dairies, and ensure the 
purity of milk supplies in Scotland,” 
presented by Mr. Gulland; supported 
by Sir John Tuke, Mr. Cleland, Mr. 
M’Callum, Mr. Findlay, Mr. Sutherland, 


3 C 
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Mr. Barnes, Mr. M’Crae, Mr. Younger, | 
Mr. Menzies, Mr. Wilkie, and Mr. Essle- | 
mont; to be read a second time upon 
Friday, 21st February, and to be printed. 
[Bill 60.] 


SEA FISHERIES REGULATION (SCOT- 


LAND) BILL. 

“To provide for the suppression of 
illegal fishing by trawl vessels,” presented 
by Mr. Morton; supported by Mr. Weir, 
Mr. Smeaton, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Cathcart 
Wason, Mr. John Hope, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald; to be read a second time 
upon Tuesday, 18th February, and to 
be printed. [Bill 61." 


RAILWAY TICKETS BILL. 

“To prevent a time limit being set 
upon the use of passenger tickets,” 
presented by Mr. Morton; supported 
by Mr. Rowlands, Mr. Ernest Lamb, 
Mr. Weir, Mr. John Hope, Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, and Sir Howard Vincent, 
to be read a second time upon Tuesday 
18th February, and to be printed. 


[Bill 62.1 


POLLING DISTRICTS (COUNTY 
COUNCILS) BILL. 

“To make further provision with 
respect to the arrangement of Polling 
Districts for the election of County 
Councillors,” presented by Mr. Acland 
Allen; . supported by Mr. Guinness ; 
to be read a second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed. [Bill 63.] 


DIVORCE LAW AMENDMENT BILL. 

“To enable the wives of persons sen- 
tenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
or of persons certified to be incurably 
insane, to annul their marriages,” pre- 
sented by Mr. Bottomley; to be read 
a second time upon Friday, 28th Febru- 
ary, and to be printed. [Bill 64.] 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BILL. 

“To amend The Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act, 1906,” presented by Mr. 
Hyde; supported by Major Dunne, 


Mr. Cecil Harmsworth, Dr. Hazel, Mr. 
Harold Pearson, Mr. Thomas Frederick 
Richards, and Mr. Stewart-Smith; to 
be read a second time upon Tuesday, 
18th February, 
[Bill 65.] 


and to be printed. 
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COMMONS BILL. 
“To amend the Inclosure Acts, 


1845 to 1899, and the Law relating to 
Commons,” presented by Sir John 
Brunner; to be read a second time 
upon Friday, 29th May, and to be 
printed. [Bill 66.] 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY BILL. 

“To prohibit the Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Sunday,” presented by Mr. 
Perks ; supported by Sir George White, 
Mr. Fenwick, Mr. John Wilson, Mr. 


| Arthur Henderson, Mr. Cameron Corbett, 


Mr. Nicholls, and Mr. Maclean; to be 
read a second time upon Friday, 8th 
May, and to be printed. [Bill 67.] 


PAYMENT OF JURORS BILL. 

“To provide for the Payment of the 
expenses of Jurors attending assizes 
and quarter sessions,” presented by 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan; supported by Mr. 
Abel Thomas, Mr. Hay Morgan, Mr. 
Mackarness, Mr. Bertram, Mr. Herbert, 
and Mr. Partington ; to be read a second 
time upon Tuesday, 10th March, and 
to be printed. [Bill 68.] 


CHILDREN BILL. 

*THe UNDER-SECRETARY © or 
STATE ror tHe HOME DEPARTMENT 
(Mr. HERBERT SAMUEL, Yorkshire, Cleve- 
land) in asking leave to bring in a Bill “ to 
consolidate and amend the law relating 
to the protection of children and young 
persons, reformatory and _ industrial 
schools, and juvenile offenders, and other- 
wise to amend the law with respect to 
children and young persons,” said: This 
is the first reading of a Bill to which 
we can give no narrower title than that 
of ‘Children Bill.” The present law 
for the protection of children and the 
treatment of juvenile offenders is in some 
confusion. It is spread over a large 
number of statutes, and it urgently needs 
consolidation. Experience has shown 
the need of a considerable number 
of amendments and extensions of the 
law. The Government have decided 
not to introduce a series of small Bills 
in successive years, but to ask Parlia- 
ment to enact, in one large and compre- 
hensive measure, a thorough codification, 


and amendment of the law relating 
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to children. A Bill of this scope could the passage of the Act there has 
not, in a crowded session like this, expect been a keen controversy among those 
to pass into law unless it commanded, | who are best entitled to speak as to 
more or less, the favour of all sections | whether this class of home should be 
in the House, and we have, therefore, included in the Act or not. I have no 
excluded from it all the subjects which time now to enter into the merits of 
might properly be described as contro- that dispute but we shall ask the House 
versial. Even the question of children in | to appoint a Select Committee on this 
publichouses, with regard to which there | point which will hear evidence and 
is a general measure of assent, we have | report, and whose conclusions, I trust 
thought it wiser to defer to be dealt | and expect, will be received in time to 
with in the Licensing Bill. The question | enable them to be embodied in the 
of the employment of children, whether | Bill at its later stages. The second 
in factories or elsewhere, raises important | part of the Bill re-enacts the Prevention 
industrial questions on which, unhappily, | of Cruelty to Children Act, 1894, with a 
there is not complete agreement. The large number of amendments mainly 
question of education naturally belongs designed to strengthen the law and 
to the Education Acts, and there are other to facilitate the action of those societies 
subjects which we might have liked to | which are doing such admirable work 
include but which we have been obliged in the three kingdoms for the prevention 
to omit. But, even with these omissions, | of cruelty to children. I will mention 
the Bill is a somewhat voluminous one. | only two of the chief provisions proposed 
It contains 119 clauses, covers seventy | in this part of the Bill. Every vear 
pages, and consolidates twenty-two} some 1,600 infants meet their deaths 
statutes and parts of many others, | from overlying, a waste of infant life 
together with a number of new pro-| which should easily be preventible and 
visions. For the convenience of the which ought not to be allowed to con- 
House, and of the public who are in-| tinue. We propose, in such cases, since 
terested, I have had prepared a White | the offence is not one of wilful cruelty, 
Paper, which will show clearly, clause | but of negligence, to make the penalty 
by clause, the effect of this Bill on a light one, except where drunkenness 
existing legislation, and which will be} can be proved. An equal number of 
circulated at the same time as the children are killed year by year from 
sill. The Bill extends to the whole of | burns and scalds owing to their being 
the United Kingdom. Through all its left in rooms with unguarded fires. 
parts uniform definitions run. A child) We impose in such cases, also, a similar 
is a person under the age of fourteen | penalty, except where it can be shown 
vears ; a young person is a person above that reasonable precautions were taken. 
the age of fourteen and under the age of |The proposals of the third part of the 
sixteen. The first part of the Bill em- | Bill deal with an evil, growing in extent, 
bodies the Infant Life Protection Act, most deleterious to child life, and for 
1897, which was passed to stop the evils which public opinion almost universally 
of baby farming and for the protection | demands a remedy. I refer to the evil 
of the lives of infants put out to nurse. | of juvenile smoking. The Committee 
That Act has been found in practice in- | on Physical Deterioration recommended 
effective in many respects. There are | a legislative remedy, and a Committee 
many holes through which evil-disposed | of the House of Lords, appointed in 
persons may escape its control, but, by | 1906 specially to examine this question, 
a series of detailed amendments we stop | after hearing much medical and other 
those holes and strengthen the control of | evidence, made a unanimous and a 
the Act. One disputed point in connec- | very emphatic recommendation in the 
tion with this measure we have left, for | same sense. Many countries throughout 
the moment, an open question. The Act | the world have already legislated on this 
of 1897 exempted from inspection those | subject. We propose to prohibit the 
persons who received one _ nurse- | sale of cigarettes and cigarette paper 
child, and not more than one, _ in/|to children under the age of sixteen, to 
consideration, not of a lump _ sum, | prohibit persons under the age of sixteen 
but of periodical payments. Since |from smoking in streets and_ public 
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places, and to make them liable for the 
first offence to no more than a reprimand, 
but for subsequent offences to a light 
fine. We also allow, and this will 
probably prove a more effective provi- 


sion, the police and other authorised | 
persons to confiscate the tobacco which | 
is being used by those little boys who | 


streets and 
a provision 


smoking in 
have 


are found 
public places. We 
also for dealing with 
machines for the sale of cigarettes as 
are found to be extensively used by 
juveniles. The fourth part of the Bill 
consolidates the nineteen Statutes which 
now contain the law relating to reforma- 
tory and industrial schools. The changes 
we propose are too many and too minute 
to deal with now, but I would like to 
mention that it has been suggested 
that the age for committal to a reforma- 
tory should be raised above the present 
figure of sixteen, and to explain that we 
are not adopting that suggestion only 
because we consider that it is inadvisable 
to mix older offenders with smaller boys 
and girls, and because my right hon. 
friend the Home Secretary hopes to 
introduce a Bill establishing a new class of 
reformatories for these older offenders. 
There are in the Bill a number of mis- 
cellaneous clauses, of which I will only 
mention two. From time to time cases 
of cruelty and neglect are discovered 
in so-called homes for children which 
are fraudulent institutions, conducted 
by persons who live on the charitable 
contributions which are intended for 
the destitute children whom they 
have collected. There is no right of 
entry under the present law to such 
institutions, and the Bill provides that, 
where a home is kept for destitute 
children and is supported by charitable 
contributions, there shall be a right of 
entry for persons authorised by the 
Secretary of State. Regard will be 
had in the selection of such persons to 
the religious denomination by which 
such homes are being maintained. The 
other clause is one designed to solve the 
difficult and long-standing problem of 
the vagrant child. There are some 
hundreds of children, who are now con- 
tinually taken about the country, de- 
prived of any opportunity of schooling, 
educated only in vagabondage, and 


denied many of the most elementary 
Mr. Herbert Samuel. 
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| benefits of a civilised life. We propose a 
clause which, we hope, will stop that once 
| and for all. We adapt the machinery 
|of the Compulsory Education Acts, 
| which are at present found to be in- 
applicable to these cases, to meet the 
requirements of the vagrant child. The 
last part of the Bill, which has to do 
with juvenile offenders, is based upon 
'three main principles. The first is that 
the child offender ought to be kept 
; separate from the adult criminal, and 
should receive at the hands of the law 
a treatment differentiated to suit his 
special needs—that the courts should 
be agencies for the rescue as well as the 
punishment of children. We require 
the establishment throughout — the 
country of juvenile courts—that is to 
say, children’s cases shall be heard in 
a court held in a separate room or at a 
separare time from the courts which 
are held for adult cases, and that the 
public who are not concerned in the 
cases shall be excluded from admission. 
In London we propose to appoint by 
administrative action a special children s 
magistrate to visit in turn a circuit of 
courts. Further, we require _ police 
authorities throughout the whole of 
the country to establish places of deten- 
tion to which children shall be com- 
mitted on arrest, if they are not bailed, 
and on remand or commitment for trial, 
instead of being committed to prison. 
A great many towns have already pro- 
vided places of detention, and we require 
that this practice should be made uni- 
versal. We anticipate that a Treasury 
grant will be made for the maintenance 
of children, in places of detention, on 
remand. The second principle on which 
this Bill is based is that the parent of the 
child offender must be made to feel more 
responsible for the wrong-doing of his 
‘child. He cannot be allowed to neglect 
the upbringing of his children, and 
having committed the grave offence 
of throwing on society a child criminal, 
wash his hands of the consequences 
and escape scot free. We require the 
attendance in Court of the parent in 
all cases where the child is charged, 
where there is no valid reason to the 
contrary, and we considerably enlarge 
the powers, already conferred upon the 
magistrates by the Youthful Offenders 
Act of 1901, to require the parent where 
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it is just to do so, to pay the fines inflicted | 


for the offence which his child has com- 
mitted. The third principle which we 
had in view in framing this part of the 
Bill is that the commitment of children 
in the common gaols, no matter what 
the offence may be that is committed, 
is an unsuitable penalty to impose. The 


child is made to feel for the rest of his! 


life that he is regarded as a criminal and 


belongs to the criminal classes, and at | 
the same time that vague dread of the un- | 


known penalties of imprisonment, which 
is one of the most powerful deterrents 
of crime, becomes useless and nugatory. 
After consultation with many of the 
chief judicial and legal authorities of the 
country, the Government has come to 
the conclusion that the time has now 
arrived when Parliament can be asked to 
abolish the imprisonment of children 
altogether, and we extend this proposal 
to the age of sixteen, with a few carefully 
defined and necessary exceptions. Many 
methods will still be left in the hands of 
the courts for dealing with delinquent 
children, but where none of the ordinary 
methods are suitable, our Bill will permit 
the committal of the child for a short 
period, under Home Office rules and a 
proper system of classification,to the places 
of detention which have to be provided for 
remand cases. Suchcommittals we antici- 
pate will be exceedingly few, and a similar 
Treasury grant wil! be paid in respect of 
them. It has not been easy to explain 
in the ten or fifteen minutes which the 
rule allows a Bill of so wide a scope as 
this, but I trust I have been able to say 
enough to bespeak for the Bill the 
favourable consideration of the House. 


Motion made, and Question, ‘“ That | 


a | 


leave be given to bring in 
Bill to consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the protection of Children 
and Young Persons, reformatory and 
industrial schools, and juvenile offenders 
and otherwise to amend the Law with 
respect to Children and Young 


Persons,’—put, and agreed to. ~ LiF 
5] 


‘ Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Herbert Samuel and Mr. Secretary 
Gladstone. 


CHILDREN BILL. 


“To consolidate and amend the Law 
relating to the protection of Children 
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and Young Persons, reformatory and 
industrial schools, and juvenile offenders, 
and otherwise to amend the Law with 
respect to Children and Young Persons,” 
presented accordingly, and read the first 
time; to be read a second time upon 
Wednesday, and to be printed. [Bill 69.] 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 


{Mr. Catpwett (Lanarkshire. Mid.) 
and, subsequently, Mr. Emmorr (Oldham) 
in the Chair.] 
(SUPPLEMENTARY) ESTIMATE, 

1907-8. 

THe SECRETARY 
WAR (Mr. Hapane, 
I should like on this occasion to 
have made some statement to the 
House of the progress that has 
been made with the carrying out of the 
plans which Parliament sanctioned last 
session, but if I were to attempt anything 
of the sort vou, Sir, would apply the 
strict rules which govern occasions such as 
this, and which confine the speaker to 
the subject matter of the Supplementary 
Estimates and the Votes concerned, and 
I shall bear these rules in mind. The 
purpose of the Supplementary Estimate 
may be expressed very shortly. Last 
session Parliament sanctioned the plan 
of giving an organisation to the Volunteer 
and Yeomanry force so as to make it a 
territorial or citizen force, organised in 


ARMY 


or STATE For 
Haddington) : 


| brigades and divisions, with staffs¥in a 





fashion that it had not been before. 
For the purpose of that organisation it 
was necessary that some of the existing 
units should be disbanded, and in all 
cases transformed into units of a different 
character—fewer battalions, but of a 
larger strength and with a more perfect 
organisation. And it is proposed that 
that organisation should be carried out 
as rapidly as possible, and it has been 
arranged that it should take place within 
this financial year, because it was, 
obviously, to the general convenience to 
prevent two systems of finance running in 
the same year. For that purpose it is 
necessary to disband the existing corps 
and to convert them into corps of a 
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different order under a different Statute, 
and that operation is to take place by 
31st March. One of the defects of the 
old Volunteer Force was that it had 
no proper financial arrangement. The 
colonels of the battalions were practically 
responsible for the whole of the finance. 
They contracted the debt and the result 
was that it was hardly possible for anyone 
who was not a rich man to be an officer 
of a Volunteer corps. Of the very 
essence of the scheme there was this, 
that the administration of its finances 
should be placed in the hands of County 
Associations who should take the burden 
of administering the money and _ ad- 
minister it in respect of a smaller number 


Supply 


of units and deal with them not separately | 


but together. It was hoped in that way 
not only to get financial control but to 
get greater economy, and that was the 
scheme which was sanctioned last session. 
For that purpose it was essential that 
in disbanding the old corps or in con- 
verting them into the new  organisa- 
tion we should relieve them of the load 
of debt which hung round their necks. 
That is not so formidable an operation 
from the financial point of view as 


it seems, for the whole of the money | 


which these debts were paid 
used to be provided by Parliament, 
and all we propose to do is to 
take the new method of finance whereby 
the means which Parliament places at 
present at the disposal of the Volunteer 
corps should be put at the disposal of 
the County Associations so as to meet the 
requirements in a different fashion, but 
with the same results. Therefore, in 
asking Parliament to pay off these debts, 
I am not asking Parliament to take up 
any burden of a new order. Under the 
old system the money would have had to 
be raised all the same, only it would have 
been raised in a different form, but it is 
necessary in order to give the new system 


with 


a start to clear off the debts of these | 


corps so that under the new arrange- 


ments the Associations may not have to | 


apply money or to ask Parliament for 
money for paying off olddebts. Last year 
I moved a Supplementary Estimate in 
respect of the mortagages which affected 
Volunteer and Yeomanry property, and 
that Estimate incurred a certain amount 
of criticism. I did not agree with 


the criticism, though I appreciated the 
Mr. Haldane. 
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| point of it, which was that instead 
|of applying the money which had been 
saved to the mortgages it would have 
| gone in the natural course into the new 
| financial year. Whether that criticism 
| is good or bad—and I doubt whether the 
| hon. Members for the City and I will ever 
| agree upon that—I have not to discuss 
/now, because I think I can show the 
|Committee that strictly and absolutely 
| what we are doing now belongs to the 
‘present financial year. It must be re- 
membered that this comes under the 
decision which Parliament has already 
‘given of having to be wound up by 
31st March this vear. They have to be 
cleared of their debts, therefore the debts 
are strictly payable within the financial 
year. Indeed, they are debts which are 
due and in the ordinary course ought to 
have been paid within the year, but by 
the old practice would have been con- 
tinued until the next year if the corps 
had gone on. But as the corps are not 
going on it is obviously only an act of 
justice as well as a convenient course 
to discharge the debts within the vear to 
which they belong, and, therefore, I am 
taking the only course I could take in 
asking for a Supplementary Estimate. 
'It would not have been right to put 
money on the Estimates of next vear. 
-even if I could have done it, which 
belongs to a past state of things. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN ( Wor- 
cestershire, E.): Do I understand the 
right hon. Gentleman to the old 
Volunteer companies would have been 
bound to pay off these debts within this 
financial year ? : 


say 


Mr. HALDANE: No. The old 
Volunteer companies were always in 
debt. They used to put off the payment 
of their obligation and Parliament fur- 
nished them in the next year with money 
to discharge their bank balances and 
pay their bills. But as the old corps 
are coming to an end, and the colonels 
-who are personally responsible in many 
of these cases will cease to be colonels 
of these corps, it is only right that the 
matter should be wound up, and the 
corps freed from the debts before they 
are disbanded. Therefore, it comes 
strictly into the financial year, and I 
do not see that even the greatest financial 
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purists would have any objection to 
the process. It is quite a different case 
even from last year. Now I come to 
the mode in which this is to be done. 
During the year the policy of the 
Government has been a policy of the 
strictest economy and of the observance 
of the obligations of frugality. As we 
have gone on we have found a certain 
number of economies possible with 
efficiency, and the result of that is, I 
am glad to say, that I have not to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer to 
give me any money out of his general 
surplus, but we have been able to save 
on the Army Estimates last year enough 
to make this operation financially possible 
without adding a penny to the old 
Estimates. That is always a satisfactory 
state of things. I do not think we 
could have estimated for less. We | 
brought down the Estimates more than 
£2,000,000 last year, and I thought 
it was as close as I could get; but in 
working along a number of small items 
were found on which by prudent and | 


Supply. 








careful administration it has been | 
possible to effect economies. I will 
give the Committee an example. I do 


not want to go into the matter in detail 
though I will answer questions fully. We 
found a great number of lawsuits and | 
claims which had been brought against the 
War Office in connection with the war. 
They had gone dragging on their course, | 
as lawsuits sometimes do, and, perhaps | 
because I have had more experience of | 
lawsuits than the average War Secre- | 
tary, [ dislike them particularly. Conse- | 
quently a very searching examination 
was made. If I may say so meta- 
phorically, 1 doffed my cocked hat and | 
resumed my full-bottomed wig, and the | 
result was that, with the assistance of 
the Solicitor to the Treasury, a number 
of these things were brought to an end, 
a considerable saving being effected. 
Then in the course of last year we have 
been able to go into a number of matters 
very carefully. For instance, in North 
China there used to be kept an Indian 
battalion as well as half a British battalion. 
With the consent of the Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, the War Office deter- 
mined to substitute one complete British 
battalion for the half battalion and the 
Indian battalion. Consequently some- 
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thing has been saved on the cost of trans- 
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port. These savings make up a sum 
sufficient to meet this Supplementary 
Estimate. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN asked 
how much the modifications amounted 
to. 


Mr. HALDANE: The plan put for- 
ward last year for forming a reserve of 
officers has been worked out and is 
ready to be put in operation. As a 
matter of fact, I doubt whether I have 
spent a penny of the £50,000 I took last 
year for this purpose. When one comes 
to investigate a new conception closely, 
one finds a number of points in which 
it can be improved, and it is only a few 
weeks ago that the plan became a com- 
plete one. Then there is the Army 
Reserve. Last vear when I moved the 
Estimates, [ made the proposition that 
Section A., which consists of Regulars, 
should be brought up to 13,000 from 5,000. 
That would have meant a very large 
sum, and it was found that some of the 
services for which the increase was wanted 
were services not of an exclusively military 
character, such as transport, medical, 
and ammunition column services, and 
the result was that before the Territoria! 
and Reserve Forces Act passed through 
Parliament, we had a Committee which. 
with the General Staff, made a consider- 
able modification, which will be found 
in Section 32 of the Act of last session. 
Under that modification only 6,000 men 
are raised as Regulars, and 4,900 are 
taken from the Special Reserve. They 


| had good hope they would get the 6,000, 
> i 5 


but from the experience of the last few 
months we have not much hope of getting 
more. We have somewhat relaxed the 
conditions enabling men to enter. We 
have taken the period of two years 
since leaving the colours, instead of one 
year, and we hope to get the 6,000. We. 
therefore, obtained 4,000 more from the 
Special Reserve, whichtis a very much 
less expensive way of raising them. 
Then there is also a small sum of £8,000 
for the expenditure of the County Associa- 
tions up to 3lst March, when the new 
system comes into operation. The 
Associations will be furnished with money 
for their establishments, but before 
31st March they have a very serious piece 
of work to do, and that is the conversion 
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of the force. Consequently, we have 
given them the money they have asked 
for—an allowance for secretary, clerical 
work, and so on, for which we have 
taken £8,000 on the Supplementary 
Estimate, which is covered by the figure we 
are asking the House to authorise us to 
take out of our savings. The only other 
observation I have to made in conclusion 
is this. Hon. Members may say: “ Why 
did you not put this sum in your Esti- 
mates last year?” That is a very 
legitimate question, and there is an 
equally legitimate answer. I could not 
do so. The Estimates were brought in in 
February, and the new Act passed on 
2nd August. Many modifications were 
made in the plan, some by agreement 
between the two Front Benches; and 
the result was that the scheme emerged 
from the House a good deal changed, 
and, I think, a good deal improved by 
the very satisfactory discussion which 
took place across the floor of the House. 
It was, however, impossible to tell at 
the time the Estimates were brought in 
whether the plan would go through. 
But now there are Associations in every 
county in England and Scotland. They 
were doing their business most. satis- 
factorily and with great credit to them- 
selves, and I do not think the House 
will grudge the very small sum which it is 
necessary to provide for their expenses 
if they are to discharge their duties 
properly in connection with the con- 
version which will take place between 
now and 3lst March. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £100, be granted to His Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year | 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1908, 
for additional Expenditure in respect 
of the following Army Services, viz.— 

Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay, Allow- 
ances, etc. :— 

E. (a) Grants for the Extinction £ 


of Debts” - - - - 350,000 | 
E. (b) Expenses of County As- 
sociations - - - - 8,000 | 


358,000 | 
Less Surpluses on other Votes - 357,900 


100 | 


lr. Haldane. 
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| Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH (Derby- 
shire, W.): Upon this occasion the right 
— Gentleman has been able to base 
| his reasons for asking the Committee to 
| vote a considerable addition to the Army 
Estimates on rather different grounds 
| from those he gave last year. I should like 
| to remind the Committee of what actually 
| did occur in connection with this trans- 
/ action of relieving officers of the debts 
upon their corps and drill halls. Last 
year the Committee in a revised Supple- 
mentary Estimate was asked to vote 
£435,000, and we were mainly induced 
to do that on the plea put forward by 
the right hon. Gentleman that he was 
contemplating great changes in our 
military organisation, to carry out which 
it was necessary to place the Territorial 
Army ona more satisfactory basis, and to 
relieve them of many of these obligations 
which were pressing so heavily upon 
them. We said then, as we say now, 
that the policy of taking over these debts 
which pressed upon individual corps 
was one for which there was much to be 
said. Personally I believe Parliament 
was right in relieving those gentlemen 
and those corps of those responsibilities, 
but what we protest against is the method 
by which this transfer has been carried 
out. Last vear we asked what was the 
urgency of carrying out that change 
in the way the Government adopted, 
namely, by the money which ought 
to have gone to the redemption of debt 
under the old sinking fund. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman will say that 
this money will eventually go to the 
reduction of debt, but I wish to impress 
upon him that the more regular course to 
have taken would have been to make 
it form part of the scheme of the re- 
organisation of the armed forces of this 
country. I now come to what happened 
last vear. The right hon. Gentleman 


Supply. 





passed a Bill of very considerable magni- 
_ tude, 


which had far-reaching effects. 
It must be perfectly obvious that it 


| will be a long time before the Act will 


be actually in operation, but there were 


| various changes to be carried out im- 


mediately after its passage. We have 
a right to say that when the Act 
was being discussed, provision ought 
to have been made for immediately 
carrying out some of its purposes, and 
at any rate, we should not now in 
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the form of a Supplementary Estimate 
be asked to vote money which ought to 
have gone to the reduction of debt, 
for the purpose of carrying out matters 
which must have been clearly foreseen, 
and in regard to which it was perfectly 
obvious a very considerable sum would 
have to be spent to carry the Act into 
effect. I do not wish to make too 
many references to previous debates 
in connection with Supplementary 
Estimates, but I do wish to point out 


Supply. 


that, however good a policy may be 
in itself, the method of proceeding 
to deal with it by Supplementary 


Estimates is one to which we ought 
to offer a very stern opposition. I have 
had a fairly long connection with the 
Public Accounts Committee, and I know 
that there has never been any change 
in the opinion of that Committee as 
to the undesirability of these Supple- 
mentary Estimates. I should like tw 
quote a few sentences from a speech made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster upon 
Supplementary Estimates in general. 
“The great value of the debate was, how- 
ever, the eliciting from all parts of the House 
objections to the unsatisfactory state of those 
Supplementary Estimates . . . . Mr. Gladstone 
looked upon a Supplementary Estimate as 
almost a crime on the part of the department 
which presented it, and it was no easy task to 
get over his objections.... The value 
which he attached to the debate was that it 
directed attention to the financial unsoundness, 
the tendency to extravagance, and the dim- 
inution of the control of the House of Commons 
which this growing practice of Supplementary 
Estimates involved.” 
I believe that on that occasion the Sup- 
plementary Estimates were a good deal 
connected with the war. I think every 
word said by the right hon. Gentleman 
on the broad general principle are even 
more applicable now. Practically a new 
policy is being introduced. Great changes 
in the Auxiliary forces are being carried 
out by the unsatisfactory methods of 
Supplementary Estimates. More than 
that, there is no urgency in bringing the 
subject before the notice of the House. 
I think we want stronger reasons for not 
allowing money to go to the old sinking 
fund, and if such reasons are not given 
we ought to resist any proposal which 
the Government make for the  pur- 
pose of diverting this sum of money 
from the object for which it was origin- 
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ally voted by the House of Commons. 
I have no doubt that if we could get any 
general assurance that this practice is 
likely to stop the House would for the 
present be satisfied. In the last two 
vears the right hon. Gentleman has as- 
sumed the rather melancholy role of a 
gentleman known in Ireland as the “gom- 
been man ’’—whatever benevolent objects 
he may have ultimately in view in the 
buying up of other people’s debts and 
the fag end of other people’s mortgages. 
I do not know how long the right hon. 
Gentleman is going to proceed on that 
line. I hope that the practice followed 
for the last two years will now cease. 
However desirable it may be to relieve 
people from the obligations they have 
incurred, I hope they will be dealt 
with when the Estimates for the year 
are presented and not as now, when 
practically the House of Commons loses 
all control and has no means of pre- 
venting the money from being voted. 
I do not know whether I am entitled to ask 
questions as to what has been done under 
the reorganisation scheme. I am bound 
to sav I have taken as active a part as I 
can in connection with the formation of 
the association in the county with which 
I am most closely associated, but looking 
to the voluminous and ample documents 
placed before the association I have 
jhad some difficulty in reconciling my 
| duties as Chairman of the Public Accounts 
| Committee with the duty of presiding 
lover the County Association. I have 
‘endeavoured to reconcile the two posi- 
tions although the bodies take rather 
antagonistic views. Ishould like to ask 
on what basis any allowances are now 
going to be made for the expenditure 
which the County Association is incurring 
up to 3lst March. I can only mention 
that in the case of my own association we 
have not received any sum of money 
which we are able to deal with in carrying 
on the necessary and I am afraid rather 
expensive work which we have hitherto 
been told to do. We have been con- 
fronted with the further difficulty that 
we do not know on what basis we are to 
proceed. We have been told that for 
certain purposes under the Finance 
Memorandum we were to get the sum 
of £1,845. These purposes practically 
include administrative charges. I cannot 
(take this sum as absolutely final. To 
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meet the services already arranged for 
the charges on the basis of the average 
of the last four vears would require the 
sum of £2,984. Being in that position 
it is a little difficult to see how we are 
to meet the charges with the sum of 
£1,845. In the three regiments with 
which I am principally dealing, namely, 
one regiment of Yeomanry and two 
regiments of Volunteers, every care has 
been taken to keep the charges as low as 
possible. One of the difficulties we have 
experienced is that we do not see how 
it is possible to reduce to any considerable 
extent, on the information we now have, 
our present expenditure of £2,984. There 
is a further difficulty in this connection. 
I presume it is on the authority of the 
Army Council that the County Associa- 
tion has been told that not more than 
10 per cent. of the £1,845 could be 
devoted to the salaries and expenses of 
the secretariat, exclusive of the rent of 
offices and buildings. I do not know 
on what information the Army Council 
framed these regulations, and I shall 
await with the greatest interest to know 
how it would be possible in a large 
and rather inaccessible county _ like 
Derbyshire adequately to carry out the 
intentions of Parliament if the whole 
of the offices are to be run for £184 10s. 
a year. We may be able in the light of 


further information—I hope we shall— | 


to effect such reductions as will enable 
us to do it, but I would point out that 
in Derbyshire we have a very re- 
presentative association of hard-working 
gentlemen, and no scheme could have a 
better chance of success; but unless 
those who have willingly given a great 
deal of their time and trouble are 
adequately supplied by money contri- 
butions all their zeal will vanish, and it 
will be impossible to carry out the scheme 
in a satisfactory manner. Last year 
many hon. Members thought that the 
reorganisation scheme was bound to be 
excessively expensive, and I am afraid 
that those prophecies are becoming true. 
So far as Derbyshire is concerned I see 
no difficulties in carrying out the re- 
quirements of the Army Council. I do 
not wish to make any rash promises, 
but I think if we get the right men we 
might be able to do even more if the 
Army Council thought it 


Mr. Victor Cavendish. 
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carry on the scheme if we are going 
to be tied in monetary matters, unless 
we have local enthusiasm behind it, 
and unless we get proper backing from 
the Government. Owing to the regula- 
tions already issued we are unable to 
proceed with the very desirable object 
of at once appointing a secretariat. We 
have only £184 10s. a year for that pur- 
pose and we do not know how far we 
would be justified in getting a gentleman 
to undertake the work on what really 
amounts to an uneconomic wage. If you 
expect the services of a competent man 
you should give adequate remuneration. 
We would like more information on this 
subject. However desirable and proper 
the policy of the Government may be, 
we have every justification in saying 
that the method by which the right hon. 
Gentleman is proceeding to obtain the 
money is one the House of Commons 
ought to view with the greatest care, 
and I might almost say with the greatest 
hesitation. These Estimates are not in 
the proper sense of the word Supple- 
mentary Estimates. They are really 
new Estimates. 


Supply. 


THe CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asquirn, Fifeshire, E.) : 
It would be respectful to the Committee 
if I should say a word at this stage. On 
the first point raised by the right hon. 
Gentleman he was not only entitled, but 
was bound as a most efficient Chairman 
of the Public Accounts Committee and 
from the House of Commons’ point of 
view, to take a very serious view of this 
question. I entirely agree with him in 
his two main propositions. In the first 
place, I consider that prima facie a Supple- 
mentary Estimate is an indication of 
bad finance. I lay that down as a broad 
general proposition subject to qualifica- 
tions which I will state in a moment. I 
think the right hon. Gentleman will find 
that this year the Government have 
avoided Supplementary Estimates to an 
extent to which he will not easily find a 
parallel within Parliamentary memory. 
In the second place, I quite agree with 
him that a saving in the ordinary ex- 
penditure for the public service ought 
not to be diverted from the Old Sinking 


] /Fund. When a vote such as that now 
desirable. | 
It is absolutely useless to attempt to ' 


asked for violates these conditions, it is 
quite right that an explanation should 
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be given. I speak from the point of 
view of the Treasury when I say that 
prima facie Supplementary Estimates are 
most objectionable to us and expose us 
to severe and relentless criticism, al- 
though the right hon. Gentleman will 
understand that we do not resent criti- 
cism. The ground on which we feel 
justified in withdrawing our opposition 
to a Supplementary Estimate on this 
occasion is two-fold. I said a moment 
ago that Supplementary Estimates are 
had finance; but there are exceptions. 
One, if not the only, exception where a 
Supplementary Estimate is justifiable is 
where it is for a purpose which could not 
at all have been foreseen at the time when 
the original Estimate was made, or when 
owing to the development of unforeseen 
circumstances the Estimate has swollen 
to the present demand on the public ex- 
penditure. I think that even so strict an 
economist as the hon. Member for 
Norwood will admit that this Supple- 
mentary Estimate fails within that 
category. I think that on the whole it 
does. At the time when the Estimates 
were presented last vear this scheme 
depended entirely upon its being em- 
bodied in legislation which required the 
approval of both Houses of Parliament. 
It was a widely complicated scheme 
involving very debatable points, and 
it was absolutely uncertain in what shape 
it would ultimately emerge—in _par- 
ticular in relation to the Militia and 
what were formerly called the Auxiliary 
Forces. Atthat time the scheme from a 
Parliamentary point of view was in a 
hypothetical condition; and I do not 
see how my right hon. friend could 
possibly at that stage have put down 
on paper a definite sum for the particular 
purpose we are now discussing. But 
my right hon. friend the Member for 
West Derbyshire says :—‘* Why not 
have done it later or when your 
scheme did take shape and when you 
began to feel sure it would take the 
form you anticipated and receive the 
assent of Parliament?” It was not 
till the month of August, I think the 
2nd, that the Bill passed, and then it 
would have been impossible to say that 
a Supplementary Estimate could have 
been presented. In point of fact so far 
as Parliamentary control is concerned 
the situation is the same as if the Supple- 
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mentary Estimate had been presented 
earlier in the financial year. In the 
second place, the money proposed is for 
the extinction of debt. These are debts 
the extinction of which you must admit is 
part of the bargain; and my right hon. 
friend has to meet them in the course of 
the present financial year. Therefore, 
the money is not going for a new service 
but for the extinction of capital liabilities 
which you are bound to discharge. 
Taking these two considerations together, 
I think a case has been made out, without 
relaxing the strictest rules of financial 
integrity, for this Supplementary Esti- 
mate. It does not involve any addi- 
tional charge, but will enable my right 
hon. friend out of useful economies he has 
made on other Votes, to discharge those 
capital liabilities which for him was an 
obligation of honour. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
(Worcestershire, E.): The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer laid down at the open- 
ing of his speech the rules which in his 
opinion should govern the Treasury with 
regard to Supplementary Estimates, and 
I think that they are quite orthodox. 
But when the right hon. Gentleman 
applied the reasons to this particular 
Estimate he destroyed the value of the 
principle. If he extends the exception 
to cases of this kind, I think it would 
not be difficult to do so in any case 
when it suited his convenience. The 
Chancelior of the Exchequer says that 
prima facie all Supplementary Estimates 
are bad finance; and, in the second 
place, that savings ought not to be 
diverted from their proper course, viz., 
the Old Sinking Fund. He makes two 
exceptions. The first is where the ex- 
penditure cannot have been foreseen. 
That is an exception we ail make, and 
no objection can be taken to it. But 
I cannot accept its application to the 
present Estimate. The Secretary of 
State for War is paying this year, or 
proposes to pay this year, a charge 
which would have ordinarily fallen upon 
the revenue of next year. That charge 
is one which the War Office, I will under- 
take to say, could have estimated not 
perhaps in pounds, shillings and pence, 
but certainly within a few thousands 
of pounds—I almost think within a 
few hundreds of pounds before we had 
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gone over the year. But I go further. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that 
there would be difficulty not only in 
paying off the charge, but that it could 
not be paid until the Bill passed both 
Houses of Parliament. What is the 
difference between this expenditure and 
the expenditure which the Secretary 
of State for War asked us to pass last 
year as a Supplementary Estimate to 
the expenditure of the previous year ? 
At that time he asked us to buy 
up the mortgages on all the Volun- 
teer drill halls. He proposed to do 
that in preparation for his Army 
scheme, which was in fact the Army 
scheme subsequently embodied in his 
Bill. If it was necessary for him to wait 
for that Bill before he asked for this 
expenditure, how was it right for him to 
proceed with the other expenses for his 
Army scheme before the Bill was passed @ 
It is quite obvious that this was an ex- 
planation invented quite after the fact, 
although I do not wish to use a phrase 
offensive to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. When last year the Secretary 
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for War asked for £500,000 for cognate | 
services dependent upon the passage of a | 


Bill not then introduced, it is absurd to 


say that the right hon. Gentleman could | 
not have presented an Estimate for this | 


purpose quite early last session. I think 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s ex- 
ception does not apply to this particular 
case. I think it was quite possible to 
estimate this expenditure with sufficient 
accuracy before the passage of the Bill, 
because it is an expenditure which has 
been recurrent, going on year after year, 
and the War Office had only to look at 
what it had been doing over a_ series 
of years in order to frame a satis- 
factory Estimate of what the expenditure 
would be this last year. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer thought to justify this 
Estimate on the ground that it went to 
the extinction of debt. The blessed word 
“debt” when used by the right hon. 
Gentleman and hon. Gentlemen opposite, 
either covers a multitude of sins or a 
muititude of meanings. If this money 
had not been intercepted by the Secretary 
for War, with the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s permission, it would have 
gone directly to reduce the permanent 
capital liabilities of the State. What is 
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is a charge which would be a natural 
charge on the Estimates of next year. 
What the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is doing is to divert merely from the 
payment of National Debt to lighten the 
charges on the revenue next vear. It is 
that and nothing else. Of course there 
are all kinds of obligations which fall due 
next year. The contracts entered into 
this year for the feeding of the Army and 
those for coal supplies for the Navy 
would have to be met out of revenue next 
vear, and the payment of interest on the 
War Loans. [feel quite as strongly with 
regard to Supplementary Estimates as 
the right hon. Gentleman, but if vou press 
the doctrine that you are not to have 
Supplementary Estimates too far vou 
would exaggerate the Estimates-in-Chief. 
If either the Treasury or the House of 
Commons make it too difficult for a 
Department to make an under-estimate 
vou will always have an over-estimate. 
When a Department has over-estimated 
it is very reluctant to see money go to 
the Exchequer for the reduction of debt ; 
and it may say “We should have 
a surplus for this purpose or the other.” 
I therefore think that you may easily 
carry the protest against Supplementary 
Estimates too far. Iam alittle heterodox 
in my views on this subject, as judged 
by the standard of the Chancellor of the 


| Exchequer and of the Public Accounts 


“excess expenditure. 


Committee. But still I think they ought 
to be watched and that the attempt to 
justify these Estimates on the ground 
put forward by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer altogether fails. So much 
for the financial point of view. That 
leads me to another observation of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, which has 
a more serious bearing upon policy than 
the one on finance. The right hon. 
Gentleman said he was all the more ready 
to authorise the expenditure in these 
cases, because no fresh charge would be 
put upon the taxpayers, the Secretary of 
State for War having fortunately been 
able to make savings sufficient to meet the 
Again, the words 
“savings” and “ economies” are words 
which are used in two entirely distinct 
senses in this House. They have a 
technical sense, which means that you 
have not spent the money, and they have 
a general and popular sense which means 


the debt he is going to reduce now? It|that you did not need to spend the 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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money; and the two things are quite 
different. When the Secretary of State 
says that he has been able to close down 
law proceedings and has made arrange- 
ments for more satisfactory terms than 


if the arbitration were allowed to go on, | 


he has made a real saving: but when he | 
says that he has been able to postpone 
the reserve of officers, or when he spe2ks 
of the altered position of Section A 
of the Army Reserve, these are not 
savings ; they are failures to spend this 
year and involve at any rate as regards 
the first, an increased liability on future 
years. 


Mr. HALDANE: 
postponed. 


The system is only 
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‘than we were twelve months ago. 





Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : This 
is work which was to have been done | 
this year, but has not been done, and the | 
money which we voted to enable the 
right hon. Gentleman to provide the | 
reserve olf officers has not been spent, | 
because no reserve of officers has been 
provided. But that is not an economy. | 
The money is not spent; the service is | 
not performed and as that service, | 
by the confession of the right hon. | 
Gentleman himself and by the common | 
consent of every military critic, and of | 
every one who took part in our Army | 
debates last year, was one of the most 
important and most urgent questions 
before the Secretary of State, I can 
only express my deep regret that there 
has been this delay in carrying out his 
intention to establish a reserve. 


Mr. HALDANE: Only of five or six 
months. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : Only 
of five or six months, but five or 
six months are five or six months, and 
the peculiarity of the right hon. Gentle- 
man is that while he regards with 
perfect equanimity the delay of his 
construction projects, he permits of no 
delay in any of his work of destruction. 
As I say, in the opinion of every man 
interested in this question, there is no 
more urgent military problem than 
the increase of the number of officers 
whom we have, and instead of doing 
that, if my calculations are right, the 


ithe right hon. 


las it is. 





right hon. Gentleman has failed to 
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make even a beginning with that reserve 
of officers and has cut down the existing 
number of the Regular Army by over 
300, the Militia by some 250, and the 
Volunteers by about seventy, I think, 
making in all a total of 634. There has 
been no economy there. We are worse 
off in that respect, as we have not 
done what the right hon. Gentleman 
intended to do, and we are worse off 
on this matter of military preparation 
Just 
one word on the similar question of 
Section Aof the Army Reserve. I speak 
with some diffidence on this subject, 
because I am a child in these matters. 
I have done my best, however, during 
the discussions of last year and in other 
ways, while I was in office and since, to 
get some understanding of our military 


|system as it was, as it will be when 


Gentleman has carried 
work of construction, and 
I confess that it is a study 


out his 


| which is perplexing to a layman; I 


do not readily master the technical 
language which is required to describe 


| these forces properly, and I may be 


misunderstanding the facts; but as I 
understand the right hon. Gentle- 


/man he intended last year to have a 


force of 13,000 men of this Section A 
drawn from the Regular Army; men 
who had spent twelve years with the 
colours. 


Mr. HALDANE: Seven years with 
the colours and who would return to 
the service with the colours as Regulars. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: They 
would I understand be men who 
had spent seven years with the colours 
and who would return to service with 
the Regulars. Within nine months of 
developing that scheme to the House 
of Commons the right hon. Gentleman 
has come to the conclusion that it is 
impracticable and that he cannot get 
the number—that the prospects which 
he offered are not attractive enough, 
and that instead of being able to raise 
the number of such men from 5,000 
to 13,000 as he had intended, the most 
that he can hope to get is 6,000. That 
is what I understand, and then he pro- 
poses to fill the place of the remaining 
7,000 regulars whose services he cannot 
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secure by 4,000 irregular troops. He| Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: I 
described them as being on a militia | have finished what I had to say on that 
basis, and I know what he means, troops | point, Mr. Chairman, but on the point 
without regular training. You would | of order, may I ask whether we are not 
have thought that if he could not get the | at liberty to discuss the argument which 
number of Regulars he wanted he would| was put forward by the Chancellor of 
have said, “I must have three of the others | the Exchequer that as money is saved 
in place of two, or five where I proposed | there is no objection to spending it on 
to take three,” because men who have not | these purposes; would it be objectionable 
trained regularly will not be so valuable | to say either that the money was not 
as men who have had seven years train- | in fact saved or that it was inexpedient 


ing. And here is the right hon. Gentle- | to save it? 


man’s amazing proposal: because he | 
cannot get 13,000 regulars we are to be | 
content with 6,000 regulars and 4,000 
other men who will not be regulars. 
That can only be described as a saving 
if the right hon. Gentleman is prepared 
to say not merely that he could not get | 
his Regulars, but that he wastotally wrong 
in asking for 13,000 men at all, and also 
that which he will scarcely say, that the 
4,000 places which he is going to fill with 
men who have been trained on a militia 
basis will be as good as the Regulars. I 
do not think he willsay that. He says, 
however, that the character of the work 
does not require such high training as 
Regulars receive, but I think everyone 





will admit that the better a man is trained | 


the better the work will bedone. At any 
rate, I do not call it an economy that the 


*Toe CHAIRMAN: The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was perfectly in order 
in discussing whether the money saved 
on certain branches of the service could 
be spent on other branches of the service, 
but what cannot be discussed is the 
policy on which the savings are made. 
They are just the same as Appropriations- 
in-Aid, and they cannot be discussed in 
detail as a question of policy. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: | 
will not say a word more on the subject, 
but what I was asking the Secretary of 
State was that he would deal fully in 
connection with these items with the 
expenses of the County Associations. 
Many of us think that the expenses have 





right hon. Gentleman should profess to give 
us 13,000 Regulars to come back to serve 
the country at any moment and then 
save the money by substituting 6,000 


been very much under-estimated in re- 
gard to the Territorial Army in this and 
other respects, and the right hon. Gentle- 
| man will, of course, remember that he 


Regluars and 4,000 less well trained men | himself at a very early stage revised 


for them. One further 
have to make. I hope the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer will answer fully and 
in detail the question of my right hon. 
friend the Member for Derbyshire. I think 
there is a strong feeling on the part of 
most people who have been looking into 
this Territorial Army that it is going to 
be a much more costly affair than the 
right hon. Gentleman has yet admitted 
to the House. He began by itiithieg 
| 
| 





an Estimate 


*Tue CHAIRMAN: I am afraid I} 
must interrupt the right hon. Gentleman. 
He seems to be discussing certain savings | 
which appear here as Appropriations-in- | 
Aid, but he cannot discuss the policy of | 
these Appropriations-in-Aid on a Supple- | 
mentary Estimate. | 


Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 


observation I| the original Estimate presented to the 


House and introduced a new and much 
larger one. We are only now beginning 
to see his scheme at work, and 
he pledged himself and the Govern- 
ment with the full approval of the 
House on all sides that there should be 
no “sending round the hat” in con- 
nection with the expenses of this new 
force, and that the legitimate expenses 
should be met by grants from the Ex- 
chequer. But we have heard on many 
sides of the narrow’ squeezing of 
the County Associations, especially 
in regard to the payment that may be 
made for their secretarial and other ex- 
penses. It is “ sending round the hat” 
in spirit if not technically if you ask 
men to give their services for a re- 
muneration which is below their value. 
You want to get as the secretary of a 
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County Association the very best man you | 


can, an ex-officer with considerable ex- 
perience in the Army. If you want men 
of that kind to give their time and atten- 
tion to the business of the County Associa- 
tions, it is absurd to offer them the small 
amount of remuneration which is stated to 
be the case in many cases. That is not 
begging from the county so much, but it is 
begging from the individual who, like many 
poor people who are not satisfied with their 
remuneration, would rather have that 
than nothing at all. There is a great 
deal of feeling in the country on the sub- 
ject, and I hope the right hon. Gentleman 
will relieve the fears that are felt, and 
will give us the best estimate he can of 
what the expenses will be. I make this 


protest on this occasion, because I am | 


as certain as I stand here that in future 


years this scheme of his, if it remains in | 
force and if he is successful in getting 


the men and the army that he desires, 


will be a much more costly one than the | 


House has yet been prepared for, and 
we ought to have from the right hon. 
Gentleman a full disclosure of the ex- 
penditure which is likely to be incurred, 
so that when he himself or his successors 
have to come to the House for that ex- 
penditure they may be able to justify 
themselves by a reference to our debates 
now, and may not be accused of swelling 
the Estimates, when in fact they are 
but endeavouring to meet obligations 
which the right hon. Gentleman has 
undertaken. 


Mr. McCRAE (Edinburgh, FE.) con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman 
on the speech which he had made on 
his first appearance as a probable Secre- 
tary of State for War, although the 
first part of his speech was brought to 


a speedy termination by the intervention | 


ofthe Chair. A great deal of the criticism 


of the right hon. Gentleman was base] | 


on a complete misapprehension as to 
what the Minister of War was going 
to do. It was not the fact as stated 
by the right hon. Gentleman thet 1|.st 
vear the Secretary of State 


really of a current nature. What his 
right hon. friend did Jast year was to 


{10 Feprvary 1908} 


for | 
War had met all the capital liabilities | 
of the Volunteers and that the expen- | 
diture now proposed to be met was | 
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meet the capital liabilities of the Volun- 
teers so far as those due to the Public 
Works Loans Commissioners were con- 
cerned. The plea his right hon. friend 
then made was that if his Bill did not 
pass, and it had not then passed, what 
would happen would be that the Volun- 
teers in the future, if they were retained, 
would be indebted to the War Office 
instead of the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners. His right hon. friend’s 
proposal only dealt as it were with the 
indebtedness of the Volunteers to the 
Public Works Loans Commissioners. The 
right hon. Gentleman would admit that 
if we were to adopt a new policy with 
regard to the Territorial Army the 
County Associations which were to 
carry out the policy should start with 
a perfectly free hand and not be handi- 
capped by the liabilities of their pre- 
decessors. Hitherto the liabilities of 
the Volunteers had been all vested really 
in the commanding officers. If the 
Volunteer Force was to take shape in 
the Territorial Army, then the State 
was bound to relieve the commanding 
officers not only of the expenditure 
for clothing to which they were at present 
committed, but also of these mortgage 
liabilities. In his own case his regiment 
purchased their headquarters. They did 
not borrow from the Public Works 
Loans Commissioners because he thought 
he could do better and borrowed else- 
where at a lower rate of interest. 
Although he was not one of those who 
would benefit, because in this particular 


'case the regiment would be able to 


hand over £3,000 to their successors, 
so far as his regiment was concerned 
they had a mortgage on their head- 
quarters from which they should be 
relieved. In his opinion the Secretary 
of State for War was doing a wise thing 
in asking the Committee for the money to 
wipe out all these liabilities before the 
new Territorial Army was formed. These 
debts were of two kinds: the mortgage 
debt and the charges incurred in respect of 
clothing which should have been met out 
of the capitation grants which would have 
been paid to the present Volunteers on Ist 
April. What the Secretary of State 
proposed to do was to wipe off all these 
liabilities which there could be no doubt 
the State was bound to meet, so that 
the County Associations could start 
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with a free hand with the new force. 
He did not know that he quite agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the Supplementary Es- 
timate, because he held rather strong 
views in that respect. But he 
thought that if ever there was a case 
in which a Supplementary Estimate 
was justified this was the case. If the 
new Territorial Army was to have any 
chance at all it ought to start under 
free and fair conditions, and if these 
charges were allowed to be transferred 
and made a charge on the new County 
Associations it would be very unfortu- 
nate. He had always taken a very strict 
view of any surplus being appropriated 
to matters which could have been foreseen 
and placed upon the Estimates, but if his 
right hon. friend had not taken this 
money out of his savings he would have 
been bound to have placed it on his 
Estimate next year, and the money 
would have had to be raised by taxation. 
[Oprositton cheers.] He quite appre- 
ciated that point, but having regard to 
all the facts of the case he thought 
his right hon. friend was _ perfectly 
justified in the course he had pursued. 
He had been much interested in the 
struggle which had taken place in the 
bosom of the right hon. Member for Derby- 
shire, as Chairman of the Public Accounts 
Committee and as chairman of one of the 
County Associations, and to see his desires 
as an economist give way to his desires for 
expenditure in his own district. There 
was no doubt a considerable feeling of 
difficulty in these County Associations 
in regard to the limited amount with 
which they had to meet the salaries of 
the secretaries and the working expenses. 
It was represented only to the extent of 
£8,000 in this Estimate, and that he had 
no doubt had been sufficient for what 
had been done in the interregnum. But he 
joined with his right hon. friend the Mem- 
ber for Derbyshire in saying that this was a 
matter for consideration. His right hon. 
friend had not done what he might 
have done under the power of 
virement, viz., made this transfer with the 
sanction of the Treasury without coming 
to this Committee. 


at all. His right hon. friend had done 


right when he came to the Committee | 


for sanction for the transfer. 
Mr. McCrae. 


{COMMONS} 


That dreadful word | 
virement did not come into this question | 
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Supply. 
*CoLonEL R. WILLIAMS (Dorsetshire, 
_W.) expressed the opinion that it was a 
' great pity that the right hon. Gentleman 
had misled—he did not use the term 
_offensively—the country as to the cost 
which the Territorial Army would involve 
by asking for a Supplementary Vote of 
only £100. It would have been much 
better if the whole amount had _ been 
openly stated. Nor did he think that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was quite 
right as to the inability to ascertain the 
amount last year. So far as he was 
concerned he at all events could have 
told the right hon. Gentleman very 
nearly what would have been the cost 
last vear if he had been asked. Neither 
did he think the hon. Member who 
spoke last was quite correct as to the 
mortgage debts, because the hon. Gentle- 
man would see by the Vote that this was 
‘for the extinction of debts other than 
those secured upon property.” But he 
rose to ask the Secretary of State 
about two things—as to one of which he 
hoped i: might be in order, as it affected 
the future of the Territorial Forces and 
therefore of the County Associations. He 
wished to ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
he would soon issue the conditions of the 
new force. He himself knew of whole 
districts where the condition of the 
Volunteer Force was at a_ standstill. 
Neither commanding officers nor men 
knew what was going to be done. The 
men were thinking and reasoning, and 
said they would not be caught in a four- 
vears enlistment when they did not 
know under what conditions they were 
to serve, and they would not come to 
drill. If the right hon. Gentleman would 
issue the conditions of the new force he was 
sure he would get a good force if the men 
only knew the conditions under which 
they were serving. Another thing which 
he desired to reiterate was that it was 
impossible to run the secretariat on the 
sum proposed to be allowed. Four or 
five years hence when everything had 
settled down they might not want so 
much. His own county of Dorset was 
one with poor communication, and with 
a small and scattered population, and 
the secretary would have a great deal of 
travelling todo. They might very likely 
find an office in the county building, but 
with the small sum of £154 it was not 
| possible that they would be able to carry 
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on the organisation. The very lowest | sort, because it would be opening the 
they could pay a secretary was £150— | floodgates if they discussed the whole 


it ought to be £200—and that left £4 
for the office and travelling expenses. 
He quite admitted that £8,000 seemed 
to be enough to pay the expenses of forty 
or fifty County Associations for two 
months, but if it was going to be based 
on any such calculations as at present 
existed it was impossible to start or carry 
on the Associations as they ought to be 
carried on, and it was not giving the 
Territorial Army a fair chance of success. 
The right hon. Gentleman would not find 
the counties take up the scheme as they 
ought unless he was able to fulfil his 
promise not in any way to starve the 
Territorial Army. 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) said he remem- 
occasion 


bered no in his experience 
of debates in Committee of Supply 
in which it was so difficult to say 


what was and what was not in order 
as in this debate. One or two subjects 
which he thought were certain to be 
mentioned had not been mentioned, and 
several had been mentioned which he 
would hardly have thought to be in 
order. The only practical rule one could 
follow was not the general and admirable 
principle laid down by the Chairman, 
because it did not give much help in this 
case, but to follow other speakers and 
deal with points which they had been 
allowed to deal with. He saw no other 
principle to follow, because it was very 
difficult to say, when they had _ the 
expenses of starting the County Associa- 
tions in the Estimates, how far they 
might deal with them and their policy. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: If 
the right hon. Gentleman will allow me, 
this Vote is supplementary to the Votes 
of the current year, and it is the only 
mode we have in the present year of 
discussing the expense of the County 
Associations. We have always been 
allowed to discuss an item which appears 
for the first time. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE did not wish 
to strain the privileges of the House in 
Committee of Supply. He thought it 
was safer to confine oneself within very 


reasonable limits on occasions of this ° 
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| of the finance which they had discussed 
last year in this supplemental Vote. 
It would be somewhat trying the patience 
of the Committee, and they would have 
opportunities when they could fully 
discuss the finance. There was one 
matter which had not been dealt with 
which he mentioned first, though with- 
out any desire to deal with it. He 
mentioned it because he thought people 
outside the House would be surprised at 
certain words having been used by the 
Secretary of State, and at the matter not 
having been followed up in debate. 
The right hon. Gentleman had told them 
that one reason why the Vote was neces- 
sary was because regiments would have 
to be disbanded. He understood what 
the right hon. Gentleman meant. He 
did not think he invited them to debate 
the failure to take advantage of the 
willing services of persons in all parts 
of the country, or that they could debate 
on this occasion the getting rid of 
particular companies or battalions which 
did not fit in with the divisions of the 
scheme. But there was so much feeling 
on the subject outside the House that 
if it were in order they ought 
to discuss it. He thought, however, 
that the Secretary of State had used 
the word “disbanded” in a different 
sense—that the whole Volunteer Force 
had been disbanded, andthat a technical 
change had been made in the character 


ee 


of the force. They could not pro- 
perly discuss on this Vote the getting 
rid by the War Office policy — 
not the policy of the Territorial 


Associations—of certain battalions and 
certain companies. Putting that matter 
aside, they had before them an antici- 
pation of the Votes of next year, pure 
and simple. It charged on the Votes 
of the present year a sum which other- 
wise would come on the Votes next year. 


| He was not a financial purist, he was not 


a member of the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee, and he did not take the detailed 
interest in the matter that his hon. 


‘friend the Member for East E:lin- 
burgh did; but there was this 
to be borne in mind, that those 


who argued that this force would be 
infinitely more costly than the House of 
Commons believed or had been led to 


3D 
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expect were in the position of having to | 


point out that the Estimates of next 
year for this force were being relieved 
by this sum, and that an illusory reduc- 
tion therefore on next year’s Estimates 
was being made at the cost of the Esti- 
mates of the present year. As regarded 
the form in which it was done, the 
savings were also illusory. The War 
Office had always over-estimated on 


many items in order to have money 
in hand for certain purposes, and 
he imagined that on this occasion 


there was some doubt whether it would 
have been legal to deal with this 
sum by a mere virement by Treasury 
consent. Therefore, they came to Parlia- 
ment for a Supplementary Estimate. 
But the fact that they always over- 
estimated on purpose had been de- 
moustrated over and over again, and the 
Public Accounts Committee had had 
it before them every year. For, he 
thought, seven years under successive 
Governments money was taken in the 


Estimates for keeping up a force of, 


mixed artillery in Lancashire which 


was never but a third of what it was | 


supposed to be on the Estimates, with 
no attempt to raise the cadres. That 
led to a regular saving every year, and 
was taken with the knowledge that it 
would be a saving when the Vote was 
passed. These savings were illusory. 
It was rather difficult to keep a serious 
face when they found year by year 
these additions of two sums, one on one 
side of the account and the other on the 
other, coming to exactly the same 
figure within 6d. or within the imaginary 
£100, which was the sixpence of financiers. 
The original author of that kind of finance 
was Mr. Micawber, who showed that a 
small sum on a large total made the whole 
difference between affluence and beggary. 
This was very imaginary finance. Not 
being a member of the Public Accounts 
Committee, he treated it as a mere 
anticipation of next year’s Estimates. 
It was simply taking so much of next 
year’s Estimates and paying it now. 
Personally he had no objection to that 
course, provided the House of Commons 
thoroughly understood what it was 
doing. It had been stated by several 


speakers that the Estimates laid before | 
the cost, and they were told that over 


and over again. 


them last year were a great under-state- 
ment as regarded cost, and that the force 


Sir Charles Dilke. 


{COMMONS} 
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was likely to be exceedingly costly. 
The House would have to vote the money 
with a full sense of its responsibility, not 
only in the present but in the future, 
because the Secretary of State admitted 
that although he hoped to effect some 
small reductions on the Estimates of the 
coming fmancial year, there would be an 
increase year by year after the first small 
reduction. He did not propose to go 
over the whole ground to-night. He 
did not think it would be fair to do so. 
He merely uttered this warning note, 
that those of them who thought the 
figures of last year were under-stated 
had every reason to continue to think so, 
and believed that this was going to be an 
extremely costly force. In the last 
speech of the Secretary of State dealing 
with this question of finance, on Friday 
last, he said, ‘* My friend, Mr. Buchanan, 
has provided us with the money.” He 
wished it was their friend the Financial 
Secretary who had provided the money. 
He thought he would provide it with 
creat care if left entirely to himself, and 
he would have great confidence in his 
judgment. But it was the House of 
Commons that had the responsibility of 
providing the money for which the 
Secretary of State asked. Last year 
the Financial Secretary in defending the 
Estimates told them that the Territorial 
Force in the future would be an improved 
force at a lesser cost, and that raised in a 
very sharp form the issue between them. 
Whatever illusory savings might be shown 
in the first year, when the system was 
in full work they were convinced, and 


‘thev thought the country would come 


to know it, that the cost of the Territorial 
Force was not fully shown last year and 
would be a very great cost indeed, unless 
the force were starved to such an ex- 
tent as not to exist at all except on paper. 
It had been said that the Secretary for 
War had led them to expect that the 
Territorial Force would be more costly 
than the corresponding force had been 
in the past. He had listened to every 
speech the right hon. Gentleman had 
made in the House of Commons, and 
he could not recall any occasion when 
that statement was made. The right 
hon. Gentleman’s estimate was laid 
before them as the maximum estimate of 


The occasions when the 
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Secretary for War told the House that | 
there would be great reductions were | 
extremely numerous, and he made that | 
assertion in the clearest terms on three | 
or four occasions. He appealed to his | 
hon. friends sitting on the Ministerial | 
side to state whether it was not their | 
impression that there was to be a saving 
of money upon the Territorial Force. 
That statement was repeatedly made and 
the contrary statement was one they 
could not find and for which they were 
not prepared. He was, however, content | 
to rest his case upon the words of the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
who stated that the Government would 
obtain a better force at a lower cost. In 
a speech made at Manchester the Secre- 
tary for War led them to expect that 
there would be a trifling reduction on the 
force the first year, and that afterwards 
there would be a slight increase. Those 
who disputed the finance of this question 
last year were ultimately met by the 
argument that there would be a larger 
saving upon the Regular Army than any 
possible increase in the cost of the Terri- 
torial Army including the Militia, and as | 
regarded the future that argument was 
heginning to be used again. But he would 
not now discuss that matter as it brought 
them face to face with the whole system 
upon which the Army was based. In con- 
clusion he said that those who had looked 
most carefully into this finance were still 
under the impression that the country 
had been misled as to the cost of the 
Territorial Army, which, he thought, 
would prove in the end to be far more 


Supply. 


costly than they anticipated. | 


Mr. HALDANE said the speech of 
the right hon. Baronet was only the last 
of a series of speeches which he had made 
on this subject, in which he had attacked 
the plan which it had been his duty 
to place before Parliament. His consola- 
tion was that the attacks of the right 
hon. Gentleman were not confined to 
himself. No Secretary for War, or, 
indeed, no secretary for anything, had 
put forward plans which the right hon. 
Gentleman had not attacked. What they | 
had been waiting for from him was 
something constructive, but they had 
waited in vain. 


*Str CHARLES DILKE said he offered | 
a suggestion in the last debate they had | 
—a scheme of General Miles. 
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Mr. HALDANE: Yes, the right hon. 
Gentleman had said he was in favour 
of a short-service army in addition to a 
long-service army—two armies. They 
knew what the expense of that was. As 
three-quarters of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech was out of order, and only 
permitted by indulgence of the Chair, 
it was impossible for him to discuss the 
matter without having the Estimates for 
the year relating to this new force before 
Parliament. They would be before the 
House very shortly and that would 
be the time to deal with the question. 
All he asserted was that his task had 
been to produce a better army at a less 
cost, and when it was nearer completion 
he would leave it to the House to judge 
whether he had done so or not. In the 
meantime it was not, to say the least, 
fair to raise an issue which was wholly 
foreign to this debate, and for which 
there were no materials before the House 
to form a judgment. Assertion was not 
argument. The late Chancellor of the 
ixchequer raised the question as to 
whether they would not have done 
rightly in bringing this matter of the 
debts of Volunteers into the original 
Estimates last year. That was impos- 
sible for a very simple reason. In the 
discussions on this question it was not 
only an issue whether these debts should 
be paid, but when they should be paid. 
They were to be paid upon the disband- 
ment of the corps under the old system 
and the creation of the new ones. But 
there was no certainty at the time when 
the Estimates were presented last year 
when that disbandment would take place. 
In the case of the Militia it was con- 
templated to treat them puri passu with 
the rest of the force, but it had to be 
postponed until after the next summer’s 
training. A plea was also put in that 
the Volunteers and Yeomanry should be 
treated on the same footing, and there- 
fore it was impossible to contemplate the 
present operations as falling within the 
present financial year. That was the 
conclusive reason why they could not 
possibly have taken the course suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for East Worcestershire. Another 
point was raised by the Member for 


|Derbyshire as to the allowances and 


expenses of the County Associations. 
What they had done they had based on 
an examination of a large number of 
They might not be right, but 
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their minds were not closed, and he 
would be very glad to hear from the 
right hon. Gentleman of any particular 
difficulties caused by the allowances sug- 
gested in the case of his own county. 


Supply. 


Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH 


{COMMONS} 


said | 


they sent up to ask how £1,845 was | 


going to meet the expenditure of £2,984, 
and they had had no answer. 


Mr. HALDANE said the answer 
depended upon their examination of the 
headquarters accounts of the battalion. 
They had occasionally found some very 
curious expenses put into headquarters 
accounts. There had been a committee on 
the subject of contributions for prizes, 
which laid down limits which were very 
seriously considered in this case ; it was the 
same with bands and the same with re- 
freshments. Their minds, however, were 
not closed, and the matter was at this 
moment under consideration. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : 
Has the right hon. Gentleman any idea 
as to what he intends to allow Associa- 
tions to pay a secretary ? My right hon. 
friend was forbidden to spend more than 
10 per cent. on certain things, including 
the salary of a secretary. That only 
works out at £180. 


Mr. HALDANE said they had not 
limited the Associations strictly under 
heads, but had given them freedom. They 
said 10 per cent. was a proper amount to 
spend on certain things, but added the 
warning that, if they did run short of 
money, taking all things together, the 
War Office would be bound to comment 
upon their proceedings. Some counties 
did not require to spend anything like 
as much as others, and, therefore, they 
had been left a large latitude to work out 
their own finance. All the War Office 
wished to do was to get this matter put 
on a proper footing, and he was quite 
certain the House of Commons would not 
grudge anything to make the Territorial 
Force a good and efficient one, both on the 
administrative and on the combatant side. 
The late Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
speaking of Section A, had rather re- 
proached him for not taking the whole 
of the men on the Regular basis, but 
he was not sure that for transport work 
—for work to be done by waggoners, 
farriers, and so on—the less trained 
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man was not a more handy man than the 
Regular soldier who had been trained 
from the military point of view. Any- 
how, it was very much more economical 
to get a force as far as they possibly 
can—— 


*THe CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the right hon. Gentleman was now going 
into a matter which was not raised by 
the Supplementary Estimate. 


Mr. HALDANE said he would pass 
to another matter. One comment which 
had been made was that the reduction in 
the matter of paying off the debts of the 
Volunteer Force was illusory, because 
it would appear in future Estimates. 
Obviously that was not the case. They 
were paying off the debts of the Volunteer 
Force once and for all; they would not 
appear in any future Estimates, and, 
therefore, if the reduction belonged to this 
year, and if it was right that it should 
be dealt with this year, there could be 
no hesitation about treating it in that 
fashion. He thorght he had answered 
most of the points which had _ been 
put. If any other question should arise 
the Financial Secretary would deal with 
it. 


CoLtonEL KENYON-SLANEY (Shrop- 
shire, Newport) said he would like to 
speak from the soldier's rather than the 
financiers point of view. He was very 
glad indeed that the Volunteer corps were 
to be handed over to the County Associa- 
tions clear of debt, and if to attain that 
end it had been necessary to strain the 
practice with respect to Supplementary 
Estimates, he would not be inclined to 
blame the right hon. Gentleman. He 
understood the difficulties which the new 
County Associations would have to face, 
and it would be a great thing for them not 
to be burdened with the debts which 
at present rested on the Volunteer Force. 
From the Army point of view, he wished 
first of all to join issue with the right hon. 
Gentleman for having made the fatal 
mistake—it ran through all the Army 
policy—of thinking that any sort of man 
was as useful as a trained one. 


*THe CHAIRMAN : That is a question 
which I think it would be out of order to 
discuss at present. 
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CoLtoneL KEN YON-SLANEY thought 
he was in order in following the 
course which had been hitherto followed 
in the debate. If he could not go into 
that matter, the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to escape some of the 
criticisms which otherwise might have 
been offered. He hoped he would not be 
out of order in commenting on the ex- 
penditure of the secretariat, and the 
equipment of the County Associations. 
The right hon. Gentleman must by this 
time be aware of the very strong feeling 
throughout the County Associations in 
regard to the great difficulty which they 
had over the question as to how they were 
adequately to supply the salary of the 


Supply. 


secretary on whom the efficiency of 
organisation would depend. Pressure 


was being put on certain Associations not 
to take the best men available, but to 
take only soldiers who were drawing 
small pensions. He put it to the right 
hon. Gentleman that that could not 
make for efficiency. It was not fair to 
bring that pressure to bear. His duty 
to the Army was to say that this work 
must be done by absolutely efficient men. 
If the work was fairly and honourably 
worth such and such a salary, he should 
find that salary. He might base it on 
the number of corps to be maintained 
in a county, or on the number of 
thousandsof men. He must have a basis 
for the calculation, and the remunera- 
tion for the work which the men had 
to perform must be reasonable. It 
might be, as the right hon. Gentleman 
said, that the intense stress of the work 
would be got over in the first four or 
five years, and it might be fair to say: 
‘** We will give so and so for the first four 
years, but we reserve the right to reduce 
it in future when there is less work to be 
done.” He was encouraged to urge that 
point on the right hon. Gentleman by the 
words he himself had used. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that he would see that 
there was a proper, just, and sufficient 
allowance. He thought the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that 
it would be neither dignified nor right for 
the Department or the country to avail 
itself of the services of some poor officer 
whose pecuniary circumstances were such 
as to force him to take up the work 
on a salary which he knew to be inade- 
quate. It was conceivable that the salary 
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offered here and there might be £80 a year, 
and that a poor officer might be tempted 
to accept the appointment, knowing 
that he had no opportunity of earning 
anything in any other direction. Surely 
that was not the basis on which the 
salary should be paid. He pleaded with 
the right hon. Gentleman to establish 
a standard of the remuneration for the 
work which these men were to be asked to 
do. That was the only way in which the 
question could be adequately adjusted. 
To say that it was to be left to the counties 
and that these men were to get what was 
over when other expenses had been paid 
was not right. He did not ask extrava- 
gant salaries, but they should be ade- 
quate for the work to be done. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would do that, 
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ihe would put an end to a great deal 


of trouble and difficulty in the County 
Associations. What was the use of 
saying that a County Association could 
get a secretary at 10 per cent. of the 
expenditure ? It was impossible. Un- 
less the right hon. Gentleman guided the 
County Associations in the direction of 
putting their forces in the hands of 
capable and experienced administrators 
whose interest it would be to keep the 
general expenditure down, he would find 
that he was pursuing an extravagant 
instead of an economical policy, and he 
would seriously disappoint those who 
were trying to work with him. He was 
pretty confident that after two years 
experience the right hon. Gentleman 
would find that the total expenditure 
on the Army would be greater than it 
would have been if the administration 
of the County Associations had been 
entrusted to capable and properly paid 
men. He further asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to lay it down primarily tha 
he would not allow the Territorial Army 
to be founded on any private subscription 
basis whatever. The right hon. Gentle- 
man knew that in many cases corps could 
not be maintained unless such and such 
privileges were provided for out of 
private purses. If the Territorial Army 
was to be a reliable Force for all the 
purposes which the right hon. Gentleman 
hoped it would fulfil, he should practi- 
cally refuse to accept private money 
for any of the purposes which ought to 
be provided for out of public funds. 
These were points which were already 
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beginning to corrupt the administration 
of the Territorial Army. [Cries of 
dissent.] The right hon. Gentleman 
would ‘pardon him for saying so. The 
new Army should be clear of all suspicion 
of being paid for out of private pockets. 
He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
man that there was that danger, and it 
would be better to calculate on a fair 
basis the amount which the Treasury 
should pay, and that all private sub- 
scriptions should cease. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would see that those 
mistakes were nipped in good time to 
prevent mischief being done. 


_.Mr. HAROLD COX (Preston) said 
that this form of finance was utterly 
indefensible, and he moved the reduc- 
tion of the vote by £50. Nearly four 
years ago the whole of the hon. Members 
representing the Liberal Parly protested 
strongly by their votes and in almost 
every speech they made in the House 
against this kind of finance. He ad- 
mitted that on that occasion the crime 
was a more serious one. [OPPOSITION 


cries of ‘“No.”] That represented 
the difference between the two 
Parties. They were then dealing with 


millions, now they were dealing 


with only a few hundreds _ of 
thousands. They were now asked to 


vote £100, but they were really voting 
£385,000 for the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Territorial Army. His hon. friend the 
Member for East Edinburgh attempted 
to defend the vote by the use of a French 
word, meaning that it was not quite 
so bad as it appeared, but he did not 
think it prudent to disguise a vice by 
the use of a foreign term. In effect 
the transaction was a mis-application of 
public funds in order to relieve future 
estimates of the charge which ought 
to lie upon them. He agreed with the 
right hon. Member for East Worcester- 
shire that money which had been ob- 
tained by economies on other Votes and 
ought to have been used towards paying 
off the National Debt was being inter- 
cepted to pay off a purely Army debt. The 
effect would be that the Army would 
appear to cost less in future years 
than it did actually cost, and that the 
public would not see it. The appropria- 


tion of economies should, in the course 
Golonel Kenyon-Slancy. 
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of strict finance, have gone to pay off 
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the National debt. Next vear the right 
hon. Gentleman could have done either 
of two things. First, he could have 
asked for a capital sum to pay off 
these Volunteer debts; or secondly, 
he could have fallen back on the 
example of the late Government and 
raised a national fund by loan and 
then charged the Estimates with the 
sinking fund. Either method would 
have been sound finance; but the right 
hon. Gentleman had done neither— 
he had paid off an Army debt, and the 
result would be that the Army Estimates 
would apparently be reduced. He went 
further. The right hon. Gentleman must 
have known that these Volunteer debts 
were in existence, and why did he not tell 
the House that the cost of the Territorial 
Army would be, because of them, so 
much more? Hon. Membeis opposite 
said that the new Territorial Army was 
going to cost more and more. Hon. 
Members on that side of the House not 
long ago were breathing fire and brim- 
stone against the Government for in- 
creasing the Army expenditure, but he 
saw none of those Gentlemen present 
when there was before the Committee 
a definite question of preventing 
the Secretary for War misapplying 
money which ought to goto pay off debt 
in order to use it for purely Army pur- 
poses. He wished to point out in passing 
that the purpose for which the right | on. 
Gentleman was asking this money was 
to pay, not for a fighting force, but 
for a non-fighting force, because as 
long as the Navy kept the sea none of 
the members of that force would be used 
for fighting. He was one of those 
Members pledged to public economy in 
all departments of government; but 
he had not yet had the satisfaction of 
seeing that economy realised. Whilst 
it was important that economy should 
be carried out throughout all the branches 
of the public service, it was still more 
important to prevent extravagance being 
imposed upon the Committee by what 
was virtually a misapplication of funds. 


He begged to move. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £50, be 
|granted for the said Service.”—(Mr. 
‘Harold Coz.) 
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Sir F. BANBURY(City of London) said | 
that the hon. Member for East Edinburgh 
had endeavoured to defend the Secretary | 
for War, but he unintentionally 
let the cat out of the bag when 
he admitted that this was practically 
voting something which ought to be 
made a charge upon next year’s Ksti- 


mates. One of the principal charges 
brought against the late Govern- 


ment was that they had failed to 
reduce the expenditure and_ the 
public Debt. When the Party opposite 
came into office they declared that 
they were going to reduce the Debt, 
and that.they would not meet what 
ought to be current expenditure out 
of capital account. The action of the 
Secretary’ for War violated both those 
promises. The right hon. Gentleman 
was going to take money which ought 
to go to the reduction of the National 
Debt to pay off charges which ought to be 
voted as annual expenditure. The right 
hon. Member for the Forest of Dean 
did not allude to the way the money 
was to be found; he was not a financial 
purist; but there were many Members 
on that side of the House who did not 
go so far as the right hon. Gentleman 
when he accused the late Government 
of swelling the expenditure, but who 
still thought that the National Debt 
ought to be reduced. Therefore it was 
with great sorrow they saw the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary for War 
persisting in the error he began last 
year. It was quite true that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had laid down 
two very excellent maxims—that no 
Supplementary Estimate was right, and 
that money devoted to the Old Sinking 
Fund should not be diverted from that 
purpose. But then the right hon. Gentle- 
man proceeded to say that this was an 
exceptional case, and that the money 
was going to pay off a debt due by the 
Volunteers. But this was a debt, he 
insisted, which ought to be paid off 
by the ordinary Estimates of the year. 
He was glad to see the right hon. the 
Member for Wolverhampton in _ his 
place. His speeches were always ex- 
cellent, and any little knowledge he 
had of the rules of finance had been 
acquired from reading the speeches 
of the right hon. Member. On 22nd 
February, 1904, when dealing with 
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Supplenentiry Estimates which arose 
out of the War, the right hon. Gentle- 
min made a speech in which he said— 


“The great value of the debate was, how- 


‘ever, the eliciting from all parts of the House 


objections to the unsatisfactory state of those 
Supplementary Estimates. There were two 
Leaders in this House who did a great deal 
to destroy that practice. They were Mr. W. H. 
Smith and Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone 
set his face like flint against it, and in his 
Cabinet too.” i 


Had the right hon. Gentleman set his 
face like flint against this Supplementary 
Estimate ?— 

** And no such remarks could have then been 
made as were made by the penultimate Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer last year with reference 
to the support in the Cabinet of the Prime 
Minister. Mr. Gladstone looked on a Supple- 
mentary Estimate as almost a.crime on the 
part of the Department which presented it, 
and it was no easy task to get over his objec- 
tions.” 

And thenthe right hon. Gentleman went 
on to say— 

“They were all agreed that the Cabinet 

should put down its foot with regard to these 
Estimates.” 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would be able to tell the Committee that 
he had carried out his excellent intention, 
because they all knew that he had the 
courage of his opinions. They also knew 
that there were rumours of dissensions 
in the Cabinet which arose from his setting 
his face like flint against Supplementary 
Estimates which did not arise from 
circumstances which could not have been 
foreseen. The hon. Member for East 
Edinburgh seemed lost in admiration of 
the policy of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer in regard to ear-marking, but the 
hon. Member knew perfectly well that the 
Treasury would never sanction the trans- 
fer from one sub-head to another, unless 
there was the other sub-head to transfer 
itto. There was not this special sub-head 
last year, and therefore, when the breast 
of the hon. Gentleman was filled with 
admiration of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer for his statement as to 
ear-marking, he must have known that he 
could not ear-mark the money. 


Mr. McCRAE said the last Government 
transferred an item of £10,000,000 from a 
sub-head to another sub-head which did 
not exist. 
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Sir F. BANBURY replied that the 
late Government might have done all 
sorts of things but that had nothing to do | 
with the question, as two wrongs did not | 
make a right, and his point was that the 
right hon. Gentleman could not have 


obtained the sanction of the Treasury, | 
because the sub-head did not exist. But | 
did the hon. Gentleman tell him that the | 
late Government transferred an item of | 
sub-head_ to | 
If the | 


£10,000,000 from one 
another which did not exist ? 
hon. Gentleman told him that, he would 
admit that he was wrong. If not he 
should contend that he was right. 


Mr. McCRAE replied in the affirmative, 


and said that not only did the late | 


Government do so but they did so 


without the consent of the House of | 


Commons. 


Sir F. BANBURY inquired if the hon. 


Gentleman would give him the instance | 


he referred to. 


Mr. McCRAE said it occurred 
while the war was going on. The 
late Secretary of State for War, 
the consent of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, spent £10,000,000 of money 
allocated to a particular purpose on a 
purpose for which it was not voted and 
which did not exist when it was voted, 
and by doing that avoided the necessity | 
of calling Parliament back for an Autumn 
session. 


Str F. BANBURY said the hon. 
Gentleman had not met his point, 
because the item to which the £10,000,000 
was transferred was in the Estimates. 


Mr. McCRAE said the item to which 
the £10,000,000 was transferred was the 
carrying on of the war, but the item for 
which the money was voted was for a 
different purpose altogether. 


Sir F. BANBURY insisted that the 
hon. Gentleman had not answered his 
objection. They knew perfectly well 


that the Treasury did allow and it had 
been customary for Parliament to allow 
money saved on one item to be spent on 
another, with the consent of the Treasury. 

His point was that in this particular case 
the second item did not exist ; 


it was not 
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in the Estimates : whereas in the case to 
which the hon. Gentleman alluded, both 
items were in the Estimatesand nothing 
irregular was done. He had endeavoured 
to show that the right hon. Gentleman 
had not taken to heart the lesson which 
they tried to give him last Session, but was 
again breaking: all the traditions of sound 
finance and all the traditions upon 
which his Party were returned to power 
at the last election. He could quite 
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] 
| 
| 
| 


see why this particular course was 
|pursued. It was much easier to 
have a Supplementary Vote which 


would not be noticed in the country, 


| than to increase the Estimates next 
'year and have attention called to the 
matter. But whatever the reason for it 


‘might be, he did not think it was sound 
finance, and he should vote for the Amend- 
iment of his hon. friend the Member for 
| Preston, who had the courage of his 
| convictions and was consistent in what 
he said. 


| Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
| fordshire, Lichfield) said the hon. Gentle- 
;}man after swallowing a great many 
camels which were the property of ‘en 
/own Government was now distressed a 

swallowing this fly. He must say, 
| however, that the arguments used lent 

la good deal of colour to the objection to 
pay money in this way, but he thought 
he could give reasons why it should he 
| done. They all understood that Supple- 
mentary Estimates were bad things, and 
he quite agreed with what the Chancellor 
| of the Exchequer said about them, and 
with his view of finance. There was one 
thing in favour of the explanation of 
the Secretary of State for War. As the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, he did 
not know whether this item was coming 
this year or next year because he did not 
know when the termination of the 
Volunteer corps would take place. It 
was impossible to say that the Volunteers 
would come to an end this year, and that 
this expense would be thrown on the 
Territorial Army. That was the reason 
why this expenditure was not put in last 
year’s Estimates, and there was a reason 
why it should not go into next year's. 

The right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean hed said it ought to 
have been in next year’s Estimates, and 


| 
| 
| 








no doubt, in the ordinary course of things 
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if the Volunteers had not been done away | them as private debts to be paid next 
with, it would have been in next yexrs| year, even though that gave his right 
Estimates. But the Volunteers hadalways | hon. friend a slight disadvantage. He 
been in the habit of getting into debt | hoped the whole scheme would result in 
and then paying what they owed out of | economy. He differed from the right hon. 
their grants in the next year. Under} Baronet the Member for the Forest 





the new scheme they were doing away | 
with the Volunteer system and they | 
should pay ready money, in the same 
way as in the Army ready money was 
always paid. Most of this money, 
however, was for clothing, ammunition, | 
and so on, and it had nothing to do with 
the mortgages on drill halls which several 


hon. Gentlemen had spoken of. It was | 


the ordinary course of expenditure for 
which the Volunteers colonels or asso- 
ciations or whoever looked after the 
finances of the corps got into debt 
and paid when they got the grant. 
Now that that system was being brought 
to an end and the Volunteers were being 
wiped out, in order to clear off this debt 
it had been put in as a Supplementary 
Estimate this year. He thought it was 
a debt that ought to be cleared off this 
year, and that it was rather a good thing 
to see the end of the Volunteers. Of 
course, it might be said that to a certain 
extent it relieved next year’s Estimates. 
So it did, but surely if we ought to pay a 
thing this year it was sound finance that 
we should pay it even if it did give the 
Secretary of State for War an advantage 
in next years Estimates. He hoped, 
however, that the National Debt Com- 
missioners would profit by that advantage 
and that they might be able to reduce 
more debt next year. But the great 
point was that this was not an Army 
debt. It was a private debt of the 
Volunteers, which in carrying out the 
new scheme the Secretary of State for 
War had to take over. 


‘that the 


of Dean in thinking that there was any 
specific pledge that this particular par’ 
of the new scheme would by itself be 
an economy. What he understcod was 
whole scheme was to be 
an economy, and he hoped that that 
would be the case not only this but in 
future years. The hon. Gentleman for 
Preston had moved a reduction, but he 
would point out that this was a token 
Vote and to vote on the Amendment 
would have the same effect as dividing 
on the Vote. He therefore thought this 
proposal of a nominal reduction was 


absolutely unnecessary, unless the hon. 


Member wished to amplify the division 
list and vote twice over. If, however, 
the matter was pressed to a division, 
he hoped the Amendment would be 
rejected. Astothe item of £8,000 which 
had been spent he quite agreed with 
the Secretary of State for War, that 
there ought to be strict supervision 
of these County Associations, but he 


| also agreed with the right hon. Gentleman 


who said that the man who was em- 
ployed as secretary ought to get sufficient 
pay. There had been extravagance in 
managing Volunteer corps in some cases, 
and he thought the Secretary of State 
for War was quite right in giving County 
Associations full power over the money 
as he had done and giving a lump sum 
instead of saying: “ This man is to be 
paid so much and that man so much.” 
Might he point out one thing that 
nobody seemed aware of? It was that 
these secretaries of County Associations 


‘would not necessarily be old soldiers. 


Mr. HAROLD COX: It was to be 


an Army debt. 


Mr. COURTENAY WARNER said it 
was made an Army debt under the new 
scheme and it had to be taken over. It 
was stated over and over again that these 
debts were to be taken over, and it was an | 
understood thing when the scheme | 
was passed that they should be. | 
He considered, therefore, that they } 
should be paid at once, instead of leaving | 


Everybody talked as if the secretaries 
would be all ex-officers ; but this was not 


soldiers’ work; it was more accountants’ 


work, and therefore that supposition 
was inaccurate. He had, however, every 
vood wish for old soldiers and old officers 
who had served their time in the Army, 


'and hoped that many of them would take 


these positions. He was glad to see 
soldiers in touch with the civil work, 
but he thought it ought to be known 
that this was civil work and would not 
necessarily be carried out by old soldiers. 
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He said this because he knew many | year, but the reason for that was that it 
officers were looking out for these appoint- | was impossible to get rid of a colonel 


ments with the idea that they were | without liquidating his liabilities. 


His 


something of the same nature as the old | hon. friend the Member for Edinburgh 


adjutants’ position in days gone by. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
he wished to ask the Secretary of State 
for War a question. They had been 
discussing this Supplementary Vote for 


some time, but there seemed to be a good | 


deal of doubt as to what it covered. 
He understood it to be for charges 
which had recurred in every year’s 
Estimates as long as the Volunteers had 
existed, for clothing, ammunition, and 
things of that kind ; but the hon. Member 
for Kast Edinburgh undertook to correct 
him and he said was mistaken in that 
point of view, and that this was in fact 
for debts on property other than moneys 
advanced by the Public Works Loans 
Commissioners. He did not know 
whether he had made his point clear to 
the Secretary of State, but he wished 
to know which of those two ideas was 
correct. If it was as the hon. Member 
who last spoke and as he understood it, 
it would be what had been a recurring 
charge while the Volunteers continued 
and would he in fact a recurring charge 
still though perhaps under a slightly 
different name, the charge being not 
for the Volunteers but for the Territorial 
Army. He wished to know whether in 
regard to these items for clothing, 
ammunition and so forth, by the transi- 
tion of the Territorial Army the right hon. 
Gentleman put a double charge on this 
year and left that of the coming vear 
normal. 


Mr. HALDANE said the situation was 
this. There were now, he believed, 217 
battalions. In the new Territorial Army 
there would be considerably fewer bat- 
talions, which would be strengthened. 


The County Associations would receive | 


the money, which would not be appro- | 


priated to each battalion or ear-marked 


in any way, but would be used for the force | 


as a whole. Just now there were, as he 
had said, 217 battalions the colonels 
of which had incurred liabilities for 
what might be, shortly, called tailors’ 
bills and overdrafts. In a sense the 


Government were paying double this 
Mr. Courtenay Warner. 


he thought had the same thing in mind. 


He had dwelt upon another aspect of the 
same trouble. 


But what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said was strictly true. 
The Government were in a strict sense 
paying double this year. 


Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
as he understood there would be the 
normal charge next year. The Volun- 
teers had hitherto borrowed through the 
year and had received their payments 
at the end of the vear. The new County 
Associations were to be kept on a cash 
basis and the Government would pay 
out the money to them in the course 
of the year. 


Mr. HALDANE agreed that that was 
so. Next year the Government would 
supply the cash and the Volunteers 
would pay cash for what they wanted. 
Next year there would be a single charge. 


CoLtoneL SEELY (Liverpool, Aber- 
cromby) said he supposed the defence o! 
this Vote, which had not yet been raised, 
was really a good one, namely, that the 
people who had paid off nearly £20,000,000 
of the National Debt in two years had a 
better title to divert £380,000 from its 
proper destination than those who had 
added £150,000,000 to the National 
Debt. He, like many others, had devoted 
most of the recess to these County Asso- 
ciations and their work, and he joined 
with all those who had advised his right 
hon. friend to instruct his Department 
not to dictate to the County Associations, 
not only with regard to what they were 
to do with their funds, but as to what 
their duties were. Al] who had listened 
to his right hon. friend knew that he 
desired to give the fullest responsibility 
to the County Associations. If it was 
desired that the work should be properly 
done full responsibility must be given. 
The failure of the parish councils was due 
to the absence of responsibility in them, 
and if these County Associations were 
in any way checked in the duties they 
were desired to perform under the Act 
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it was quite certain that the enthusiasm 
which bid fair to make the new Territorial 
Force a success would die away as quickly 
as that which animated the people with 
regard to parish councils. The whole 
business would then fall back into the 
control of the War Office and it would 
be a failure. He wished to impress 
on his right hon. friend the desirability 
of impressing his own view upon the War 
Office. He could assure his right hon. 
friend as one who had had some con- 
nection with the County Association work, 
so far as it had gone, that it was neces- 
sary to get his Department to understand 
that the power was very largely trans- 
ferred from the War Office to the County 
Associations. He also joined with those 
who thought it unwise to pay the secre- 
tary too little, especially if that was to be 
done by getting an old soldier to give 
his services practically for nothing. 
That was a very bad principle in all 
Departments of the State, and in another 
walk of life would be called sweating. 
Nobody could expect a good man to be 
obtained at less than from £400 to £600 
a vear, and it would be a great mistake 
to pin them down to £180. He was 
surprised to hear the hon. Member for 
Derbyshire say that what his district 


would recommend would be £1,800 
for what they had hitherto spent 
£2,900 upon. He thought there must 


have been some mistake in the figures 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
viven to the House. But if it were the 
case then he did not see how the new 
force under the name of the Territorial 
Army could be expected to go on, because 
to suppose the pay and expenditure of 
a branch of the force could be reduced by 
70 per cent. seemed an impossibility. 
He would warn the Secretary of State that 
if it was proposed to make the force 
efficient by any such reduction he could 
not hope to make the Territorial Force 
a success. His right hon. friend should 
warn his subordinates not to put the 
Volunteer Force in too narrow a bed. The 
disbandment of corps could not be dis- 
cussed conveniently now, but he would 
counsel his right hon. friend to go slowly 
and walk warily, not only with regard to 
disbandment, but also with regard to 
re-arrangement. They should encourage 
all if they compelled none. He could not 
on this occasion support his hon. friend 
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in the financial proposal he had put 
before the House. 


Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Andrews Burghs) wished to endorse 
what had been said with regard 
to the County Associations. Little 
short of a panic had spread amongst 
those men who thought they were going 
to get a billet which they believed they 
could work well, when they found that 
they were not to be adequately paid 
for their services. It was impossible 
to get good men without paying good 
If the Government had given 


money. 

out that they were going to pay 
£300 a year he believed they would 
get good men. There was no doubt 


that an office and a clerk ought to be 
supplied to the secretary, and that 
they ought to be adequately paid. He 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see to that. In his own county they 
were all very keen to make the Terri- 
torial Army scheme work. Everybody 
had done his best and was keen to go 
on, but men were complaining that they 
did not know how many drills they 
would have to attend, how many rounds 
they would have to fire, or how long 
they would have to be in camp. They 
were in a state of uncertainty, and the 
sooner that uncertainty was removed 
the better. It was now within six weeks 
of the time when the new Territorial 
Army would be launched upon its career, 
and these doubts should be dispelled 
without delay. 


*Mr. MORTON (Sutherland) said he 
did not consider this a good opportunity 
to discuss the whole expenditure of the 
new Territorial Army, but he certainly 
considered that it was an occasion 
that should be taken advantage of to dis- 
cuss the pledges which hon Members had 
given with- regard to the question of 
economy. Economy could certainly not 
be obtained if the Government proceeded 
to get money in an irregular and, as he 
thought, an illegal manner. The main 
question which ought to be discussed was 
the means by which this money was 
to be obtained. In the first place, it 
was put down as being a Vote for £100, 
which was incorrect. Whether it was 
intended or not, such a procedure de- 
ceived the taxpayers, because it would 
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go forth from this House that only | 
£100 had been voted, when in fact | 
£358,000 would have been voted for | 
this purpose. So far as he could under- | 
stand it this was a much worse case | 
than that which occurred twelve months | 
ago. When nearly half a million was | 
taken a year ago it was at least taken 
to pav off debt, and the properties 
came into the possession of the War 
Office, no doubt a valuable security. 
Therefore, there was something to be 
said in favour of that. But there could 
be no advantage in obtaining a Vote, 
in this way except that of deceiving 
the taxpayer to some extent in regard 
to what the Territorial Army cost. 
It was wrong, and in this case 
there was not the slightest reason 
for going out of the ordinary course. | 
As he understood, this surplus had been 
appropriated and solemnly set apart by 
Parliament for payment of the National | 
Debt, and they were legally bound to 
pay this money away for the purpose of | 
reducing the Debt whenever they had 
any surplus on the Votes. It was very 
easy, of course, to spend money in this 
wav and might become dangerous. He 
did not think the hon. Member for East 
Edinburgh properly appreciated the irre- 
gularitv of the way in which the money 
was being taken. He had some recol- 
lection of what was taken by the War 
Department when he was on the Public 
Accounts Committee. He discovered on 
one occasion that out of a surplus on 
one Vote about £400 was taken to | 
pay for a dinner given by a Minister 
as a dinner given by himself. He | 
was invited, but fortunately he did 
not go. He remembered another occa- 
sion when money was taken from one sur- 
plus and went to decorating and repairinga 
house belonging to one of the departments. 
Money could, of course, be used for 
the Army and Navy, with the consent | 
of the Treasury, on other Votes than 
that which it was voted for. The 
Government, however, could not have 
used this money without coming to 
the House, as it was for a different 
item altogether. He was sorry that a) 
Liberal Government should have done | 
this, for undoubtedly there was not | 
the slightest occasion to do it at all. 


Supply. 


It might have come on on the regular | 
Estimates. It was a little curious to | 


Mr. Morton, 


{COMMONS} 


\if they ever did. 
‘the Liberals set them the example of 


/on one side for another. 
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find the Tory Party objec.ing to this, 
but it showed what they might do when 
in opposition and apparently in their 
right mind. He had no doubt it would 
appear to some _ people irresistibly 
suggestive of the pot calling the 
kettle black, or Satan rebuking sin, 
but he was glad to think they 
were willing to do something in this 
direction even if it was only when 
they were in opposition, because if 
they could only get the principle main- 
trined that money was not to be taken 
in this irregular manner, both Parties 
by and by would have to abide by it. 
Let the House imagine what might 
happen when the Tories come in power, 
They would say that 


taking money which ought to go to the 


| payment of the National Debt and apply- 


ing it to other purposes, and they, the 
Tory Party could dothe same. They were 
in another difficulty. It was the House 
of Commons alone which had the voting 
of this money. They had no House 


‘of Lords to help them in this case or 
'in any way to criticise the Vote, because 


a mere majority of the House could 
vote away the money without any 


|other authority having the right to 


interfere. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had admitted that it 
was wrong, but seemed to think that 


‘there were exceptions sometimes. Nos 


body had attempted even to make this 
an exception or a case of emergency in 
any way. He did not know whether it 


' was much use voting for the reduction, be- 


cause a reduction of £50 on an expenditure 
of £358,000 seemed somewhat ridiculouss 


This money ought to have gone for the 


payment of debt, and the Government 
could have asked for what they wanted 


without laying themselves open to the 
‘charge of using the money for one 


purpose when it had been legally set 
He did not 
charge the Government with corruption 
or even improper expenditure, bit he did 
charge them with a grave error of 
judgment. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) : 


|I think our position has been rather a 
| difficult one in this debate. 


It is very 
difficult to know how far we may, with 
propriety, trespass beyond the somewhat 
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narrow limits of this year’s finance. But it | 


seems to me, having listened very care- 
fully to all that has been said, that the 
points really are narrowed down to two. 
First, is the Government justified or not 


or ought they not on the other hand to 
have allowed the money voted, but not 


and asked us for a Vote in the next year 
for these same services. The second point 
is the way the Government are actually 
financing during this year the new 
Associations which they called into being. 
i understand it would not be desirable 
to discuss the general future cost of these 


Associations or the comparative economy | 


of the Territorial Army in relation to the 
old Volunteer Forces. Upon the first of 
these points I do not myself take a very 
strong view, but I think if we take, not 
the original speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but his last speech, we have 
a better case than perhaps some of the 
speakers in the debate appear to have 
thought. I confess that when I heard 
the beginning of the debate, I sup- 
posed it was to clear off debt of a 
permanent kind, which once cleared 


off would never recur, and I thought | 


the right hon. Gentleman used words 
which could only bear that  inter- 
pretation. But as the debate proceeded 
it appeared that at all events there was a 
difference of opinion about the point, 
and that in all probability what the 
Government are really doing is not 
dealing with the permanent debts of the 
corps at all. Not only are they not 
touching debts secured upon real 
property, but they are not dealing 
with the permanent liabilities of the 
Volunteer Force at all. All they 
are doing is to put on a cash basis tran- 
sactions which have hitherto been carried 
on on a credit basis. I think that is not 
an unreasonable proceeding, but I do not 
see that the Government have carried 
it out consistently. That brings me 
to the second subject, namely, the manner 
in which they are treating the new Asso- 
ciations and the financial obligations 
which the new Associations evidently 
have incurred and must incur. If the 
Government’s view is that all proceed- 
ings connected with the Territorial Army 
are henceforth to be on a cash basis and 
not, like the transactions of the old 
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Volunteer Force, on a credit basis, they 
' ought surely to see that all the cost the 
Associations have incurred during this 


| financial year shall be paid out of Govern- 
iment grants in this 
in asking for a Supplementary Estimate, | 
| into the 
| Vote condemns. 
spent, to go to the Old Sinking Fund | 


financial year. 
Otherwise we are relapsing from a cash 
credit basis which this very 
There is only £8,000 
put down as far as I can see for ex- 
penses of the County Associations in 
the financial year ending 3lst March 
next, but surely the right hon. Gentleman 
cannot seriously suppose that no more 
than £8,000 is going to be engaged 
to be spent. The thing seems to 
/me quite incredible, and though it 
would be very inconvenient to discuss 
the Government's financial proposals in 
regard to these new Associations, surely 
it must be evident from the whole course 
‘of this debate that £8,000 is a mere 
| fractional contribution to the expenses 
already incurred in by the County 
| Associations. We know indeed that 
| they have not been able to get on with 
| their work in many cases because they 
| have not been able to get a secretary, 
| because the Government will not allow 
ithem to spend the necessary money, 
and therefore, in one sense there has 
been a delay in carrying out the opera- 
tions due to friction between them and 
the controlling powers at the War Office. 
But, after all, the fact that the County 
Associations have not goton so fast with 
their work as they would have done is not 
a matter on which we ought to express 
satisfaction, and it is only by the fact 
that they have not been allowed to get 
on with their work that this sum of 
£8,000 can appear with any decency 
on the Estimates as representing the 
cost incurred during the last few months 
of the current financial year. I do not 
feel as strongly as some of my hon. 
friends the impropriety of which the 
Government have been guilty in trying 
to put the Territorial Army upon a 
cash basis. What I complain of is that 
they have not done so consistently 
and thoroughly. While they are really 
carrying out their policy of paying off 
the existing debts of the bodies which 
are about to be abolished, they are 
permitting the new bodies to fall into 
the old and vicious system of entering 
into pecuniary obligations upon their 
personal or corporate credit in some 
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unexplained fashion, and not supply- 
ing those funds which are absolutely 
necessary if their duties within the 
financial year are to be carried out. 
I think the right hon. Gentleman is 
perfectly justified in refusing to attempt 
any broad survey of the financial results 


Supply. 


{COMMONS} 





of his Army reorganisation. He is 
right to delay that till he brings forward | 
the Army Estimates for next year, and I | 
am not going to press him to anticipate 
the statement he will then make. But 
I think when we are discussing the 
manner in which you are to treat the 
Volunteer or Territorial Army, when 
we are discussing a question intimately | 
connected with the policy of having it | 
on a cash and not a credit basis, the 
Government are bound to show us that 
they are not perpetuating in regard to 
the new force all the faults into which 
they admit the House and the country | 
have in the past fallen when dealing | 
with the Volunteer Force, and owing | 
to which alone these debts have had | 
to be incurred by successive colonels of | 
Volunteer regiments. I do not propose | 
to criticise very severly the difference | 
between paying off this money in the 
present year and putting it on the 
Estimates for next year. I have not 
the stern conscience and the unbending 
virtue of my right hon. friend near me, 
though I am bound to say he only ex- 
pressed, the unbroken tradition of that 
Committee over which he so admirably 
presides. But I do think that, behind 
all the technical questions of Treasury 
views and views of the Public Accounts 
Committee, there le larger questions 
of policy on which I should have liked 
to have a much fuller statement than 
the right hon. Gentleman has yet found | 
it convenient to give. 





*Mr. CARLILE (Herefordshire, St. 
Albans) said he had tried to gather 
from the right hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
what the total was in this Vote which 
had any connection with uniforms and 
other matters. He thought the pro- 
posals to allow County Associations to 
expend 10 per cent. of the total cost of 
administration in their area upon the 
remuneration of the Secretary was not an 
efficient proposal at all. Some areas 
might be very small and then of course 
the cost would be proportionately small ; 


Mr. A, J. Balfour, 
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but on the other hand there were areas 
which might be very large and in which 
the means of communication were 
very difficult, and although the total 
cost in that area might not be very 
large, the work of administering it might 
be very serious indeed. The proposal 
that 10 per cent. should be used for the 
remuneration of the secretary rested 
upon an unsound basis. What they 
wanted to occupy the position of sec- 
retaries was a good supply of young men 
who possessed great capacity and organis- 
This would be essential because 
they would require from them a large 
amount of intelligent work. If the 
amount placed at the disposal of the 
County Associations was limited in the 
way suggested, they would be obliged 
to accept not even first or second rate 
men, but the best man they could get 
for the small remuneration placed at 
their disposal. Reference had also been 
made to the position which in the future 
private subscriptions were to occupy. 
They would all realise that if the Ter- 
ritorial Force was to be made efficient 
either ample funds must be »laced at 
its disposal or private subscriptions would 
have to be once more encouraged. It was 
extremely desirable that the new Terri- 
torial Force should not depend in any 
degree upon voluntary subscriptions. 
They desired the County Associations 
to devote themselves closely to their 
work, and they could not do that if 
every man felt he would have to pay 
considerable sums out of his own pocket 
towards the cost. Reference had been 
made to the expenses of commanding 
officers. Many hon. Members had been 
commanding officers for many years, and 
they knew that often to ensure a battalion 
being continued when their command 
ceased, they had had to put their hands 
largely into their own pockets in order 
that their successors might be able to 
take over the command. He was sure 
the Secretary of State for War desired 
that the Territorial Force should be 
self-supporting or at any rate should be 
supported entirely by the funds granted 
under the Act and not from private 
donations. If the secretaries were to be 
efficiently paid it was quite clear the 
right hon. Gentleman must modify his 
proposal to limit the amount to 10 per 
cent. or the County Associations would 
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have to 
make good what was lacking on the 
part of the War Office. 
to him to be a very undesirable 
limit, and he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would deal with the subject in no 
cheese-paring way, but place sufficient 
funds at the disposal of the County 
Associations for this purpose. It was 
not merely a question of maintaining 
outside organisations, because County 
Associations had to provide ranges, and 
transport for mobilisation and to incur 
all sorts of expenses which did not obtain 
in the past. Even now, as the right hon. 
Member for 
out, the County of Derbyshire received 
far less under the new scheme than 
it had received hitherto, and if that was so, 


it was manifest that the Derbyshire force | 


could not undertake new work such as 
providing and registering transport on 
mobilisation. If the income under this 
scheme in any case was less than had 
hitherto been considered necessary to 
maintain the foree with less detail and 
less organisation then it was essential 
that the right hon. Gentleman should 
sive the County Associations more 
latitude, especially in regard to the re- 
muneration of the organising man who 
would have to devote his life, energy, and 
intellect to this work. The secretaries 
ought to be placed upon such a footing 
that thev would not feel they were being 
paid in a miserly and cheese-paring 
manner for the great services which would 
be required of them. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


CLVILSERVICES AND REVENUE DEPART- 


MENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) — ESTI- 
MATES, 1907-8. 
CLASS II. 
2. £100,000 (Supplementary), Board 


of Agriculture and Fisheries. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON (Yorkshire, | 


).R., Holderness) said he had one or two 
inportant questions to put to the repre- 
sentative of the Board of Agriculture, 
and he wished to know if he would be in 
order in raising the question of the salaries 
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subscribe as individuals to | 


Derbyshire had pointed | 
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to know first of all whether new agents 
had not been appointed for Crown lands 


Supply. 


That seemed | in the firm of J. Carter, Jonas & Co., and 


if so when were they appointed. 


THe TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir Epwarp Srracuey, Somer- 
setshire, S.) said the salaries of 
agents for Crown lands did not come 
under this Vote, which consisted of 
items to cover the expense of additional 
work which had been thiown upon his 
Department by three Acts which were 
passed last session. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON contended 
that under the heading of salaries and 
wages he would be in order in raising this 
question of the agent for Crown lands. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: ‘If the responsible 
Minister says that the salaries of the 
gentlemen in question do not come in 
this Estimate it is clear that the matter 
cannot now be discussed. 


Sir E. STRACHEY: This only applies 


to new work. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON said that 
that raised an entirely new point. Prob- 
ably the increase was due to the fact that 
a change in the Crown agent had taken 
place. He thought he was entitled to 
raise the question. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: If the hon. Mem- 
ber is correct in his contention, he is 
perfectly in order in raising it, but I 
understand that the Minister in charge 
denies that. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON asked on 
what Estimate the question could be 
raised if it was not in order to raise it 


| now. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: The hon. Mem- 
ber can only raise questions which 
properly come under this supplementary 
charge. He is not entitled to raise the 
question of the salary of an official who 
was appointed under the Estimate passed 


of agents for Crown Jands. He wished | last session. 
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Mr. STANLEY WILSON: But he 


‘was appointed since last session. 


Adjournment 


*THEe CHAIRMAN : The hon. Member 
surely understands that the salary was 
passed last session, and if the official has 
been changed that has nothing to do with 
the Supplementary Estimate. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON said that 
there was an increase of £950 shown by 
the Supplementary Estimate, and he con- 
tended that he was in order in raising 
any question of wages on this particular 
Vote. 


Mr. ASQUITH: Iam informed that 


not a single penny will go tothe gentleman | 


against whose appointment the hon. 
Member desires to protest. 
s0, it is clearly out of order to discuss the 


matter. 


Mr. STANLEY WILSON asked the | 
hon. Member for South Somersetshire to | 


state every single item included in the 
£950. 


Sir E. STRACHEY: The 


missioners and inspectors, and for in- | 


spectors under the butter and Margarine 


and the Destructive Insects and Pests | 
Acts of last session, which Acts were not | 


in force when the Estimates of the Board 


of Agriculture for the present financial | 


year were voted. 


Vote agreed to. 


3. £20 (Supplementary), The Mint, | 


including Coinage. 


Crass III. 
4, £1,870, Public Trustee. 


Mr. J. D. WHITE (Dumbartonshire) 
said that when the Public Trustee Act 
was passed they were assured that 
the office wou'ld be conducted on the 
basis of the outgoings being met by 


the income. The Estimate now  sub- 
mitted did not include, he thought, 


some expenses which ought to have 
been included. A pamphlet which had 
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That being | 


salaries | 
asked for are for the Smal! Holdings Com- | 


of the House. 1492 
been very widely circulated upon the 
work of the new office was not accounted 
for on the Estimate. He saw it was 
printed for the Stationery Office, and he 
wished to know whether it would come 
under the Stationery Office account. The 
circular had been sent broadcast in 
envelopes marked “On His Majesty’s 
Service.” He wished to know whether 
the cost of advertising the Department 
was to be borne by the Post Office. It 
seemed to him that it was. He did not 
see any item for rent, rates, and taxes. 
He thought the new office ought to be 
conducted on a self-contained financial 
basis, and all the expenditure connected 
with it ought to be entered on this 
| Estimate. He protested against the plan 
of dumping some of the expenditure con- 
nected with it upon the general taxpayers. 
The general taxpayers included Scottish 
}and Irish taxpayers, but the Public 
Trustee Act did not extend to Scotland 
| and Ireland, so that they got no benefit 
; from the establishment of the oftice. He 
'appealed to the Government to see that 





'the Public Trustee Office was placed on 
a self-contained basis, and that no part of 
the expense was borne by tie general 
| taxpayers. 


THe SOLICITOR-GENERAL (Sir 
| SAMUEL EvAns,Glamorganshire, Mid.) said 
the Attorney-General was not aware that 
this question was to be raised, and he was 
not present. He had taken careful note 
‘of what had been said by the hon. 
| Member, and he would bring the matter 
| to the notice of his learned friend. 


ge 
| Vote agreed to. 


| 

| Cuass V. 

5. £327, Treasury Chest Fund. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow ; 


| Committee to sit again To-morrow. 
| oO 
| 


ADJOURNMENT. 


Motion made, and Question, “ That 
this House do now adjourn,’—(J/r. 
Whiteley)—put, and agreed to. 


Adjourned at two minutes before 
Eight o'clock. 
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1493 Milk Supply— 
HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Tuesday, 11th February, 1908. 
BILL BUSINESS. 


PRIVATE 


Ravensthorpe Urban District Council | 
Bill [u.u.]; Llanelly and Burry Port | 
Water Bill (H.1.|, Read 2°. 


Clyde Navigation (Superannuation) 
Order Confirmation Bill [#.1.], (No. 10). 
A Bill to confirm a Provisional Order 
relating to the Clyde Navigation ; and 


Transfer of Training Colleges (Scot- 
land) Order Confirmation Bill {[1.1.], (No. 
11). A Bill to confirm a Provisional 
Order relating to the Transfer of Train- 
ing Colleges in Scotland :—Were pre- 
sented by the Lord Hamilton of Dalzell ; 
1‘; to be printed ; and (pursuant to the 


Private Legislation Procedure (Scotland) | 
deemed to have | 


section 7) 


Act, 1899, 
2", and reported from the 


heen read 
Committee. 


REPORTS, 


RETURNS, ETU. 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 

Account of the Receipts and Disburse- 
mets of the Duchy of Lancaster in the 
year ended 21st December 1907, also a 
separate Account of the Capital of the 
said Duchy to same date; Laid before 
the House (pursuant to Act), and ordered 
to lie on the Table. 


SUPPLY—PROPOSED 
LEGISLATION, 

*THe Eart or NORTHBROOK: My 
SL ords, I rise to ask the President of the 
3oard of Agriculture if it is the intention 
‘ of the Gove ernment to introduce legisla- 
tion with regard to the milk supply 
during the present session ; and, in the 
event “of such legislation being introduced 
by the Local Government Board, what 
steps the Board of Agriculture propose | 
to take for the purpose of safe-guarding 
the interests of agriculture. 


MILK 


I should like to explain, as briefly as | 


possible, my reason for putting this | 
question. I hope it is unnecessary for 
me to assure the noble Earl that I have 
not been led to do so through any feel- 
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ing of want of confidence in the Depart- 
ment over which he presides, nor of any 
hostility to further legislation with regard 
| to the milk supply. I can speak not only 
| for myself, but as chairman of a com- 
| mittee that has been appointed to watch 
‘legislation with a view to safe-guarding 
the interests of agriculture in this matter, 
|} and on which we have representatives of 
|the most important breed, agricultural, 
| and other societies in England, as well as 
a large number of representatives from 
Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. Dairy 
'farmers and milk producers realise that 
legislation is not only desirable but 
| necessary to ensure a supply of pure and 
wholesome milk to the consumers in the 


country. I can go further, and say 
that they would welcome legislation, 


provided that in it they were treated 
| with justice and equity, and that that 
legislation was comprehensive, general, 
and applied to the whole country. 


I think it will be admitted that the 
present condition of the milk con- 
trol throughout the country is eminently 
unsatisfactory. We suffer from orders 
which are permissive, and from legislation 
which has been piecemeal. The Dairies, 
Cowsheds, and Milkshops Orders of 1885 
and 1886 give power to local authorities 
to make Orders as to the inspection of 
cattle and dairies within their districts. 


Some local authorities have made Orders 
which are carried out in a¥-_= satis- 
factory manner; on the other hand, in 


some districts Orders have been made 
which are carried out in a perfunctory 
way. I regret to say that ina very large 
number of cases local authorities have 
not chosen to make any regulations 
at all, and in those districts the 
;milk supply is absolutely without any 
| supervision whatever. 

Then, my Lords, we have had legisla- 
tion dealing with localities. The London 


'County Council have already powers in 


three Acts dealing with this matter, and 
'in the General Powers Bill which they 
| have introduced this session they are 
endeavouring to get further powers in 
that direction. Other corporations in a 
|similar way have obtained powers for 
| dealing with the milk sent into their areas, 
and the result of this has been that 
farmers in different districts are placed 
under absolutely different conditions. 
We find in some districts that there is 
no supervision whatever. In _ other 
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districts there is supervision by the} 
local authorities. In a considerable 
number of districts we have two or 
more authorities within the same area, 
with the result that unnecessary burdens 
are placed upon the farmer in regard to 
the manner in which he carries on his 
business. I think this will te generally 
admitted to be an unsatisfeetory state 
of affairs, and that a public Bill dealing 
with the whole question is much desired, 
both in the interests of the producers and | 
the consumers. 


With regard to the first part of my 
Question, J notice that the President of 


the Local Government Board, in replying | 


to an hon. Member in the House of 
Commons the other day, said the Govern- 
ment were desirous that there should be 
legislation with regard to the milk 
supply during the present session. Con- 
sidering the vast importance of this 
question I think I shall not be unduly 
pressing the noble Earl if I ask him to give 
us a little more definite information. I 
should like to ask him whether it is not 
only the desire of the Government, but 
their intention, to bring in legislation 
during the present session. I presume that 


the Government would not deal with 
a large subject like this, affecting 


a most important branch of the great- 
est industry in the country, with- 
out very fully and carefully consider 
ing how they were going to treat 
the question, and I hope the noble Earl 
will be able to tell us whether up to the 
present time, the Government have really 
considered what line they are going to 
take in dealing with the matter. I also 
presume that any part of the proposed 
Bill affecting the agricultural interest 
would be submitted to the Board of 
Agriculture for their consideration and 
approval; and I should be much 
obliged if the noble Earl would tell us 
whether, up to the present moment, he 
has received any suggestions from the 
Local Government Board as to the form 
which this legislation is to take, or, 
indeed, any communication from the 
Board whatever on this subject. I, 
think it is only fair that, if legislation 
is to be introduced within the next 


few months, we should have a definite 
statement to that effect, and the Govern- | 
ment should take the earliest opportunity 
of putting the form and the manner in 
_ which they are going to legislate before : 


The Earl of Northbrook. 


{LORDS} 
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the public, so that those interests which 
are likely to be affected may have full 
aud ample opportunity of considering the 
matter, and of expressing their views. 


I was rather induced to put the second 
part of my Question from some remarks 
which have fallen from the noble Earl in 
speeches on agriculture which he has 
made on different occasions. I observe 
that in October last, speaking to the 
North Eastern Farmers’ Association, the 
noble Earl told his audience that a very 
heavy burden might be placed on the 
dairy industry by ill-considered and un- 
necessary restrictions; and that Sir 
Edward Strachey, who represents the 
Board of Agriculture in the House of Com- 
mons, quite recently warned the farmers 
that they might expect stringent, and | 
think, if my memory serves me right, he 
used the word “ drastic,” legislation in the 
immediate future with regard to this 
question. These expressions have, very 
naturally, I think, aroused considerable 
feeling of insecurity and of alarm among 
dairy farmers and stock-owners through- 
out the country. 


I can assure the noble Far! that this 
feeling is very wide-spread. It is not 
only confined to the large dairy farmers, 
but is also felt strongly by the small 
men. The small owner feels that if any 
hardship were inflicted on the dairy 
would fall 
with especial severity upon the class 
of man who owns two or three cows; 
and on that class in whom _ the 
noble Earl, as we know, takes such a 
sincere interest—the occupiers of small 
holdings. I believe that if it were known 
that this question was going to be dealt 


with by the Board of Agriculture, 
agriculturists would look upon any 
possible legislation with equanimity, 
because they are satisfied with those 
many assurances, which I know are 


perfectly sincere, which have fallen from 
the noble Earl, of his desire to do his 
best to safe-guard the interests of 
agriculture. 


But this Bill will be brought in by 
the Local Government Board, and we 
feel that, though the Local Government 
Board have the assistance of able 
medical officers of health, of experts, 
scientists, bacteriologists, and gentlemen 
who are admirably qualified to advise 
them as to the purity and distribution of 
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milk, and of what I may call the sanitary | 
side of the question, yet, so far as we are 
aware, the Local Government Board have 
no information and no advice on the 
agricultural, or what I may call the 
practical, side of the matter. It will 
be obvious that this question has to 
be dealt with practically as well as 
theoretically. In dealing with the milk 
supply you have to go to the source— 
namely, to the farm; and we contend 
that matters connected with cattle, their 
treatment, management, housing, and in- 
spection, should be dealt with by 
the advice of, and _ through, the 
Board of Agriculture, who possess a 
highly qualified and practical veterinary 
staff, in whom the agriculturists have 
confidence. 


I hope that the noble Earl, the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, will 
be able to-day to say something to allay 
that feeling of insecurity to which I have 
referred, by giving us an assurance that 
he will undertake that farmers have 
fair play in this matter. That, my 
Lords, is all that the dairy farmers 
of the country demand. I think it is 
a very moderate request. If I may 
sum it up, I would say that they wish, 
in any matter of legislation, their in- 
terests to be treated with justice and 
equity ; that as far as possible they 
should be guarded against suffering any 
loss ; but that if any individuals should 
sustain loss through legislation passed for 
the public good, they should be adequately 
compensated by the public for that loss ; 
and also, that what I may call the agricul- 
tural side of this question, should be 
dealt with practically by qualified 
persons. I think those principles are such 
as generally to commend themselves, not 
only to agriculturists, but to all fair- 
minded people throughout the country. 


I was pleased to see that one of 
our greatest authorities on hygiene 
jand public health fully realises that 
these principles should be accepted. 


I refer to Sir James Crichton-Browne, | 


the President of the Sanitary In- 
spectors’ Association, who, in a speech 
the other day, said he hoped the 
Local Government Board in dealing 
with the milk supply would confer | 
with the Board of Agriculture, and | 
bear in mind the interests of the honest 
producer as well as those of the innocent | 
consumer. { do not wish to put our case | 
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more strongly than it was put by that 
expert in matters of health, who may 
be taken to regard the matter rather 


‘from the point of view of the good of 


the public than from that of the particular 
interests of the agricultural classes con- 
cerned. 


In conclusion, I should like to 
make a suggestion to the noble Earl. 
It is not a new suggestion, and I was 
sorry to observe that it was one which 
did not meet with great encouragement 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the House of Commons. 
I would not press the noble Earl to give 
me an answer in regard to my suggestion. 
I would only ask him to be good enough 
to give it his careful consideration, and | 
think it is of such a moderate description 
that the noble Earl will be able to give it 
a favourable consideration. It is that be- 
fore any legislation is introduced dealing 
with this large subject, a public inquiry 
should be held into the whole question of 
the milk supply of the country. I would 
suggest that the inquiry might be under- 
taken by a Committee—a Select Com- 
mittee, a Departmental Committee, or a 
Joint Committee—and that on that 
Committee should be placed representa- 
tives of both sides of the question, of 
the sanitary side, and of the agricul- 
tural side, the side of the consumer and 
that of the producer. The Committee 
should hear evidence on both sides, and I 
honestly think they would be able to 
arrive at a satisfactory solution of the 
question. wens 


I would point out to the noble Earl, if 
he thinks this would cause delay, that I 
see no reason why the inquiry should 
take a very long time. We are agreed 
on the main principles, and on the desir- 
ability of a pure milk supply. We are 
all agreed that the consumer should be 
given pure milk, and that no injustice 
should be done to the producer. It is 
only a matter of detail, of means as to 
how this can best be accomplished. 
Therefore, I do not think an inquiry of 
this sort need take a very long time ; 
and I can assure the noble Ear! that if he 
can see his way to bringing about such 
an inquiry it will be most satisfactory to 
the dairy farmers and _agriculturists, 
and I am confident that it will do 
a great deal to allay that feeling of 
insecurity, and almost of alarm, which I 
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able extent at the present moment. 
beg to ask the Question standing in my 
name. 


THE PRESIDENT or THE BOARD oF 
AGRICULTURE And FISHERIES 
(Earl CarrineGTon): My Lords, I hope 
the noble Ear! will permit me, in the first 
place, to thank him very sincerely for the 
kindly and courteous way in which he 
has spoken of the efforts of the Board 
with which I am connected. I am glad 
to be able to inform him that I have 
received a letter from my right hon. 
friend, Mr. Burns, in which he says it is 
the intention of the Government to intro- 
duce legislation this Session with respect 
to the milk supply. I quite agree with 
the noble Earl in all he said as regards 
the present control of the milk industry. 
It is not at all in as satisfactory a condi- 
tion as we should wish. The noble Earl 
spoke of the feeling of insecurity and 
alarm entertained, not only by tenant 
farmers but by small holders throughout 
the country. I can assure him that we 
are equally anxious to do all 
possibly can to place the industry on a 
safer and more satisfactory basis; and, 
with him, I earnestly hope that the 
matter will be dealt with not only theo- 
retically but also practically. The great 
object of the present Government, I need 
hardly say, is practical legislation. We 
try to follow out the advice, “Let your 
policy be a policy of results,” and I can 
assure the noble Earl that that will be 
our object and aim in this direction as 
well. In the second part of his Question 
the noble Earl asks what steps the Board 
of Agriculture propose to take, in the 
event of this legislation being introduced 
by the Local Government Board, for the 
purpose of safeguarding the interests of 
agriculture. I can hardly, I think, be 
expected to answer that question now as 
fully as I might wish, and to make a 
definite pronouncement, until the pro- 
posals have been a little more developed ; 
but I need not say that I will do all inmy 
power legitimately to protect the farmers 
in legislation of this sort, consistent with 
the public interest. 


The noble Earl then made a suggestion 
with respect to a public inquiry. 
The Earl of Northbrook. 


He 


we 
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I but I can assure him that every possible 


consideration will be paid to his sugges- 
‘tion, upon which I will at once consult 
/my right hon. friend the President of the 


Local Government Board. Before sitting 
down, perhaps it will not be out of place 
to say that the news from Scotland as 


‘regards the cows that have foot and 


mouth disease is very satisfactory. Up 
to the present there are no fresh out- 
breaks, so far as we can trace, and the 
disease has been confined to the place 
where it broke out. I feel certain that 
your Lordships will approve of the 
promptitude of the steps taken in this 
matter by the officials of my Depart- 
ment, and I sincerely hope that we may 
be able to confine the outbreak to its 
present limits. 


EArt ROSEBERY: As _ regards the 
last point, I should like to ask whether 
the noble Earl has received any repre- 
sentation from Linlithgowshire on the 
subject of the restrictions ? 


Ear CARRINGTON: Yes 


Eart ROSEBERY: And does my 
noble friend mean to pay any attention 
to it? 


Earn CARRINGTON: I am afraid 
I must ask for notice of that Question. 


*THE CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of ONsLow): My _ Lords, 
the latter part of the noble Earl’s speech 
was undoubtedly reassuring, but I cannot 
say that I thought the answer he gave to 
my noble friend Lord Northbrook, was 
quite so satisfactory. The noble Ear] has 
not carried us very much further than we 
had got by the statements made in public 
by the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Burns told us some time 
ago that the Government hoped to deal 
with this subject this session, and, naturally 
those who have had the advantage of 
taking part in the business of govern- 
ment gathered from that that there had 
at least been some conversations betwee 
the heads of the Local Government Board 
and the Board of Agriculture with regard 
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to the proposals to be laid before Parlia- | 
ment. But the noble Earl informs us to- 
night that he has apparently only just 
received a letter from the President of the 
Local Government Board telling him ex- 
actly what all the world has known for 
some time past. He went on to say that he 
could not promise to offer the opinions of 
the Board of Agriculture until the pro- 
posals were somewhat more definite. We 
are all really waiting to know what the 
Government are going to do in this 
matter; and I would venture to point 
out to the Government that which they 
do not seem to be aware of, although I 
almit I think the wish may be father to the 
thought, that there is such a thing as the 
House of Lords, and that at this period 
of the session this House is not very 
busily occupied. I would venture to 
suggest to the President of the Local 
Government Board and my noble friend 
whether it would not be a good oppor- 
tunity of giving this House something 
todo if these proposals, at any rate in 
their initial stage, were brought forward 
here, so that the farmers of the country 
would be able to express an opinion 
upon them. 


It is not only the farmers who 
are concerned. I, in my _ Depart- 
ment, am anxious to know whether 
the Government really means to push 
to a conclusion legislation on this 
subject. There are a number of Bills 
before Parliament dealing with this 


matter in the case of large boroughs, and 
particularly London. We have had for 
years past what are known as model milk 
clauses. These clauses, I venture to say, 
are not satisfactory to anybody. They 
were a compromise arrived at between 
those interested on different sides, and it 
was always understood that they were to 
be allowed by Parliament in measures 


“tbrought forward by the great corporations 
"|without variation, pending the time when 


the matter would be dealt with for the 
whole country by the Government. That 


what the noble Earl has said to-night it 


much more in the abstract than they can be | 
said to be in the concrete. I hope that 
before the session is much older we shall 
have some information from the Govern- | 
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ment, not only that they have aspira- 
tions, but that they do intend to deal with 
the matter, and also upon what lines 
they propose to proceed. This is not a 
party matter. It is one upon which 
we are all agreed, and it is only a question 
of seeing that whatever regulations aré 
imposed in the interests of the health of 
the people are drawn up with the greatest 
consideration towards the agricultural 
classes, and with the least desire un- 
necessarily to harrass them. 


THe Eart or CAMPERDOWN: As 
apparently the subject is going to drop, 
might I ask my noble friend opposite 
whether he will take into consideration 
the introduction in this House of a Bill 
dealing with this matter? Iam sure we 
all agree with his statement that this is a 
question which ought to be dealt with 
from the practical as well as the theoretical 
point of view ; and I should say that in 
this House there is quite as large an 
experience, and quite as great knowledge 
of matters affecting the country as in the 
other House of Parliament. I would 
point out that up to the present time we 
have no indication that there is any 
business to be given us to do, and if the 
noble Earl can induce his colleague to 
have the Bill introduced in this House, he 
will be doing a very useful and practical 
thing. 


THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Lord TwEEpMouTH) : My Lords» 
I am not in a position to say that we are 
prepared at once to introduce a measure 
of this sort inthis House. The President 
of the Local Government Board has 
declared quite clearly that a Bill is to be 
introduced this session, and I hope it will 
be soon introduced, whether in this 
House or the other. With regard to the 
further point to*which the noble Earl 
referred, I think he may probably reckon 
that in the course of the next two or 


| three weeks we shall have two Scottish 


Bills in this House to discuss. 


Eart ROSEBERY: After they have 
been discussed in the other. 
House adjourned at Five o'clock, 


till To-morrow, a quarter past 
Four o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 11th February, 1908. 


The House met at a quarter before 
Three of the Clock. 


PRIVATE BILL BUSINESS. 


Liverpool Corporation (Streets and 
Buildings) Bill (by Order). Read a 


second time, and committed. 


Stockport Corporation Bill (by Order). 
Read a second time, and committed. 


PETITIONS. 
CONGO FREE STATE. 
Petition from Kilsyth, for protection 


of the Native races; to lie upon the 


Table. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING 


(IRELAND) BILL. 


CLASSES 


Petition from Macroom, in favour; 
to lie upon the Table. 


LICENSED PREMISES (EXCLUSION OF 


CHILDREN). 

Petitions for legislation: From Bury- 
thorpe; Crowthorne; Croydon (two) ; 
Elstree ; Hadleigh ; Harpenden ; Leaven- 
ing ; Middlesbrough ; New Barnet ; New- 


port (Mon.); Ramsey; Ripley; St 
Albans; and St. Ives; to lie upon the 
Table. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY. 

Petitions for legislation : From Acocks 
Green ; Barrington ; Galley Hill ; Hands- 
worth; Holloway; King’s Norton; 
Leicester ; London (two) ; Northampton ; 


{COMMONS} 
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Pittington; Portsmouth; St. Albans: 
St. Helens; Saltley; Sidcup; Smeth- 
wick ; Southsea ; Sparkhill ; Southwick- 
on-Wear; Stockton-on-Tees; Topsham; 
Tow Law; and Witton Gilbert; to lie 
upon the Table. 


Reports, &c. 


RETURNS, REPORTS, ETC. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES 
(ELECTORS, ETc.) (UNITED KING- 
DOM.) 


Return presented, relative thereto 
[Address 30th January; Sir Charles 
Dilke]; to lie upon the Table, and to 
be printed. [No. 44.] 


DUCHY OF LANCASTER. 


Accounts presented, for the year 
ended 21st December, 1907 [by Act]; 
to lie upon the Table, and to be printed. 
INo. 45.] 


PAPERS LAID UPON THE TABLE BY 
THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE. 


Inquiry into Charities (County of 
Berks).—Further Return relative thereto 
[ordered 28th March, 1905; Mr. Griffith- 
Boscawen]; to be printed. [No. 46.] 


Inquiry into Charities (Administrative 


County of Devon).—Further Return 
relative thereto [ordered 26th July, 
1905; Mr. Griffith-Boscawen]; to be 
printed. [No. 47.] 


ALIENS (NATURALISATION). 


Address for ‘“‘ Return showing the 
names of all Aliens to whom Certificates 
of Naturalisation have been issued and. 
whose Oaths of Allegiance have, between 
the Ist day of January, 1907, and the 
3lst day of December, 1907, been re- 
gistered at the Home Office, giving the 
country and place of residence of -the 
person naturalised, and including in: 
formation as to any Aliens who have, 
during the same period, obtained Acts 
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of Naturalisstion from the Legislature | 


(in continua ion of Parliamentary Papers 
No. 75, of Session 1907).”"—(Mr. Herbert 
Samuel.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
CIRCULATED WITH THE VOTES. 


Children in Police Courts. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD (Newcastle-under- 
Lyme): To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department if he will say 
how many boys and girls under twelve 
and between twelve and sixteen were 
apprehended by the Metropolitan Police 
in 1907; and what are the reculations 
with regard to the detention, care, and 
feeding of such offenders at the police 
stations. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
Statistics for the whole year 1907 are 
not vet available. During the first six 
months of that year, 2,723 boys and 
girls, under sixteen years of age, were 
apprehended by the Metropolitan Police. 
Care is taken to release such offenders 
on recognisance at the earliest moment, 
and if it is necessary to detain them 
they are detained (whenever possible) 
elsewhere than in the cells, a matron 
being in attendance in the case of girls 
and children of tender years. 
consisting of tea, coffee, cocoa, or milk, 
with bread and butter, are given. 


Dock Inspectors. 
Mr. CARR-GOMM (Southwark, Roth- 


erhithe) : To ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department how many 
factory inspectors are appointed by his 
Department to examine the conditions 
of labour and inspect gear on floating 
craft in the port of London. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
The staff attached to the four London 
districts and the Kent district, which 


Meals, | 
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is available for inspection of docks in 
those districts, and for the enforcement 
of the Regulations made under the 
Factory Act, is seventeen inspectors 
and three inspectors’ assistants, but 
none of these is detached for dock 
inspection solely. The work of in- 
specting docks is done as part of the 
general work of inspection under the 
Act. 


Questions. 


Factory Inspectors. 

Mr. NIELD (Middlesex, Ealing): To 
ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, what is the number of the 
present staff of inspectors and assistant 
inspectors, male and female, of factories 
and workshops; and whether it is 
proposed to make any, and what, addi- 
tions to their numbers in the immediate 
future. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
The present authorised strength of the 
inspecting staff of the Factory Depart- 
ment, including all ranks is: Men, 152; 
women, 13. As regards the second 
part of the Question, I am not in a 
position to make any statement at 
the present time. 


Small Holdings. 

Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwick- 
shire, Rugby): To ask the hon. Member 
for South Somerset, as representing the 
President of the Board of Agriculture 
he state the number of 


whether can 


‘acres of land for small holdings applied 





for in each county of England and 
Wales under the Small Holdings Act 
of last year, the number of applicants, 
and generally how the Act is working. 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) 
Our information as to the applications 
made to county councils for small hold- 
ings under the Act of last session is by 
no means complete, but the following 
statement shows that in twenty-seven 
counties in England over 4,700 persons 
have applied for nearly 87,000 acres— 
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County: geo ny vi A co bs A 

Bucks . 5,353 253 
Cambridge - 4,631 641 
Chester 867 39 
Cumberland ~ 17 
Derby - - . 610 24 
Devon - 1,853 98 
Dorset - 2,300 — 
Durham 2,742 161 
Gloucester 3,722 182 
Hereford - - - 2,951 131 
Herts - 2 - - 1,500 — 
Hunts - - - - 6,000 430 
Isle of Ely 2,000 300 
Isle of Wight 853 44 
Lancaster 1,250 95 
Lincoln (Parts of Holland) - 7,276 346 
», (Parts of Kesteven) - - - - 2,368 159 
», (Parts of Lindsey) - 2,007 75 
Norfolk - 5,000 — 
Oxford a 10,235 518 
Rutland —- - 1,200 58 
Somerset - - - 8,300 600 
Suffolk, East 842 40 
a West - 725 33 
Wilts - : . / 6,000 ios 
Worcester - - 5,923 438 
Yorks (West Riding) - - 465 18 
Totals’ - = - " 86,973 4,700 
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So far as the Board are as yet able to | 
judge the statutory committees are in | 
almost every case carrying out their 
duties with energy and despatch, and | 
landowners in all parts of the country. 
appear ready to assist in the matter. | 
We have every reason to be satisfied 
up to the present with the way in which 
the Act is working. 


Postal Facilities in Nottingham. 
Mr. RICHARDSON (Nottingham, 8.) : 


To ask the Postmaster-General whether 
he is aware that the principal sub-post | 
office in Nottingham, situated on the 
Derby Road, was burnt down in October | 
of last year; that the nearest sub-post | 
office from which the inhabitants of that | 
neighbourhood can get a_halfpenny 
stamp or send a parcel by post is three- 
quarters of a mile in one direction and 
half a mile in another; and will he take 
immediate steps for opening a sub-post 
office in this populous centre, and thus 
prevent a continuance of this incon- | 
venience. 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
The office to which the hon. Member 
refers was re-opened yesterday. I ap- 
proved the appointment of the new sub- 
postmaster on Ilth January, but he 
could not be installed until certain | 
structural alterations had been made | 
in the premises he offered. 


Economic Policy of Indian Government. 

Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : | 
To ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether information regarding the econo- 
mic policy of the Indian Government is 
available in any concise and untechnical | 
form; and, if not, whether, in view 
of the misstatements and exaggerations 
regarding the so-called drain, he will 
consider the desirability of publishing | 
a Memorandum similar to that drawn | 
up by the Government of India in 
refutation of misstatements regarding its 
land policy and the incidence of its land | 
assessments. | 





(Answered by Mr. Secretary Morley.) | 
A Memorandum of this kind would | 
bristle with points of controversy, if it | 
went beyond statement of material 
facts. Those facts, from whatever point 
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of view they were selected and adopted, 
are all of them already accessible. But 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to draw 
attention to the official publications 
annually presented to this House, such 
as the financial statement of the Govern- 
ment of India and the explanatory 
Memorandum, both of which contain 
information on the subject. 


Convictions of Males under Sixteen for 
Indecent Language and Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD: To ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he will say how many males, 
under the age of sixteen, were con- 
victed during 1907, in the United King- 


| dom of cruelty to animals and the use 


of indecent language. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Gladstone.) 
I regret that I cannot give the informa- 
tion which my hon. friend asks for. 
The figures of crime in England and 
Wales in 1907, will not be available for 


| some time to come ; and even when they 
‘are complete they will not enable me 


to answer this Question. The age of 
the offenders can be given only when 
they are apprehended, not when they are 
merely summoned and fined; and the 
use of indecent language is not a separate 
offence. 


Overcrowding in Scotland. 


Mr. J. D. WHITE (Dumbartonshire) : 
To ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that, in Appendix 2 
of the recent Report on the Cost of 
Living of the Working Classes in the 
principal industrial towns of the United 


'Kingdom, the percentages of the total 


populations occupying overcrowded tene- 
ments, 7.e., more than two persons per 
room, are given for the specified towns 
of England, Ireland, and Wales, but 
not for the specified towns of Scotland; 
it being stated that the figures for the 
Scottish towns are not available; 
whether he can state what are the corres- 
ponding figures for these Scottish towns ; 
and whether he will consider the ad- 
visability of framing the forms for the 
next Census so as to obtain that informa- 
tion. 
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(Answered by Mr. Sinclair.) My right | in the Chinese Empire. That Empire 
hon. friend has asked me to reply to this; has not yet joined the Postal Union 
Question. My attention was directed | and the position of the Hong Kong 
some time ago to the fact that the figures | agencies is therefore different from that 
referred to are not given in the Scottish | of the British agencies in the Ottoman 
Census Report, and under my instruc- | Empire, which like Great Britain is a 
tions a Return has been prepared for| member of the Union. Having regard 
presentation to the House which will | to this and other circumstances of the 
give full information on the subject for | case, it is not intended at present to 
the whole of Scotland. The figures Zi | extend the penny rate to these offices. 
the specified Scottish towns are as | 


follows— Edgeworthstown Post Office. 


Town. living more than Mr. J. P. FARRELL (Longford, N.) : 
Si ie em, To ask the Postmaster- Geneval whether 
Rhesdecn - : 4 38°] | Edgeworthstown post office is about to 
Dundee - - ; 49°44 be made a sub-office instead of, as for 
years, being head office of the Granard 


Percentage of population 
| 


>} inbureh - 4 39-¢ 
eg . 5 : : og | district ; if so, on what grounds this 
Greenock - , ; 54°17 change is being made; is any reduc- 
Kilmarnock : : 5D: 94 tion in staff contemplated; and will 
Leith ; x : 43-8 full inquiry, be made before the change 
Paisley - - - 58°76 takes place. 

Perth Pe 28-26 


(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buzton.) 
My hon. friend will remember that the After very full consideration I have 
Board of Trade Report [Cd. 3164] draws decided to reduce Edgeworthstown to the 
‘rank of a sub-office. The change is 
purely an administrative measure in 
order to improve control and organisa- 
tion. One of the Edgeworthstown officers 
will be transferred to Longford to meet 


attention to the fact that the tenement 
system of blocks of small flats is in 
Scotland the normal type of working- 
class dwelling, and that the rooms are 


generally much larger than those of an , 
English cottage. The question of in- | the increase of work there consequent 


cluding these figures in the next Census | 0? the change. The alteration will not 
Report will receive consideration. in any way impair the existing postal 
facilities of the district. 


Postage Rates to China. 
chek Se eae Lough Foyle Fishery Limit. 
7 Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter. | Mr. BARRIE (Londonderry, N.): 
yury): To ask the Postmaster-General ol We Wie Metis of tx Te- 
ome weed peeve? wet established | partment of Agriculture (Ireland) whether 
vetween Great Britain and Shanghai, Daten peices i@ wegilaiion teas the 
ome ‘oe: eae bag ogg | Londonderry County Council referring 
ff isaesterna Me H sm Pos’ | to the recent refusal of the Irish Privy 
: ce ee — x the Hong Kong Council to sanction the fishery limit 
post office ; if so, whether, under these ik Mee eiibeiane 06 Teak Bovke os fend 
circumstances, he will give instructions iy es Miibineaih: said lig aidan 
meee Ptr peaee ayitem to Se he pro aah take in palevenns thereto. 
extended to the British post offices oe 
at Constantinople and Salonica from : , 
this country ; and what is the estimated age te age pie ge a 
‘ost of this r ; | “tid , ¢ 
= | resolution in question, and have informed 
‘the Londonderry County Council that 

(Answered by Mr. Sydney Buxton.) the Lord-Lieutenant in Council declined 
There is at present a penny post for to approve of the by-law referred to. 
letters between this country and the As that decision is final, the Department 
agencies maintained by the Hong Kong | are unable to take any further steps 
Post Office at Shanghai and other places |in the matter. 
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Boy Clerks in the Civil Service. 


Mr. SNOWDEN (Blackburn): To 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury if he 
will state the number of boy clerks 
appointed in the years 1905, 1906, and 
1907; and also the total number of 
appointments made to the following 
classes, viz., Second Division, Assistants 
of Customs, Excise, and assistant clerks, 
showing the number of these appoint- 
ments which were gained by boy clerks 
excluding those gained by ex-boy clerks. 
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(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) I have 
received from the Civil Service Com- 
missioners the information for which 
the hon. Member asks, namely— 

I. Number of Boy Clerks registered 
in years 1905, 1906, and 1907. 


In 1905 - - - 596 
In 1906 - - - 923 
In 1907 - - - 1,100 

2,529 


II. Number of Persons certificated to certain other Classes of Appointments in the 
Civil Service during those years, together with number of those Appointments 
gained by Boy Clerks (excluding ex-Boy Clerks). 





Assistants of 


Second Division. | Cuntumne. 








Assistant Clerks 
(Abstractors). 


Assistants of 
Excise. 














Year. : . 
- pay - Number of Number of | | Number of 
+4.) | Boy Clerks! my, Soy Clerks} »,., Boy Clerks! m ,., | Boy Clerks 
Tote. among | =e among Total. among | Total. among 
them. | them. them. them. 
1905 184 47 | (96 6 110 4 | 246 124 
| 
1906 | 292 73 | 33 3 110 0 | 281 168 
1907 208 60 | 5h 7 176 2 | 232 136 
Total 6&4 | 180 184 16 396 6 | 759 428 
| 








Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
8.): To ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether the Lords of the Treasury 
will amend the regulations made under 
the Superannuation Acts in such a 
manner as to enable the service given by 
boy clerks employed in the Post Office, 
Dublin, who have been promoted to 
adult clerkships in the Second Division, 
to be counted after the age of sixteen 
years, for the purpose of calculating 
pension on retirement after continuous 
service, in the same way that sorters, 
stampers, porters and telegraphists are 
permitted to reckon ail continuous service 
after the age of sixteen vears for super- 
annuation purposes. 


(Answered by Mr. Runciman.) Service 
as boy clerk, unlike the other cases re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member, terminates 


automatically on reaching the age of 
twenty, and does not qualify for pension. 
I do not think that there are any “ special 
circumstances,” within the meaning of 
Section 3 of the Superannuation Act 
of 1887, which would justify the Treasury 
in reckoning it for pension when it 
happens to be followed by service in an 
established capacity. 


Fire Resisting Properties of Ferro- 
Concrete. 


Mr. HORNIMAN (Chelsea): To ask 
the First Commissioner of Works what 
is the estimated life of buildings in res 
inforced or ferro-concrete, such as is 


/now being erected for the post office in 
| King Edward VII. Street, E.C. ; whether 
‘he has had any report of how this kind 


of construction resists the effects of fire ; 
and has he seen any reports or publica- 
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tions respecting the buildings so con- | of deaths in 1907 in London upon which 
structed after undergoing the test of a coroner’s jury returned a verdict of 
fire at San Francisco. | death from starvation, or death acceler- 
ated by privation; how many of these 
(Answered by Mr. Harcourt.) Build-| took place in Whitechapel; if he has 
ings of ferro-concrete are believed by | not yet received the Home Office Returns 
experts to be at least as durable as those as to these deaths, whether he will with- 
of brick or stone. I have received a out delay obtain from the Whitechapel 
very valuable report confirming this guardians or from the Poor Law inspector 
opinion on this subject from the Joint | of the district the number of such deaths 
Committee of the Royal Institute of from starvation in Whitechapel in 1907 ; 
British Architects which is available to, and whether he has conferred, or will 
the hon. Member at the cost of ls. The | confer, with the guardians of White- 
experience of San Francisco, though chapel as to steps to prevent or diminish 
interesting, is not of conclusive value, as | the number of such deaths. 
the buildings there were subjected to | 
earthquake fracture before the occurrence} (Answered by Mr. John Burns.) I 
of fire. ‘ | am not able to give the numbers for the 
| year 1907. The usual Return has not 


Application for Discharge of Henry | at present been moved for, and I under- 

Sheppard from the Navy. | stand that consequently the necessary 

Mr. JOYCE (Limerick): To ask the | particulars have not yet been obtained 

Dicesitney to the Adaiealty whether his by the Home Office from the coroners. 

chimdton leas “iowa thal to. thn fact I have communicated with the clerk to 
c « " 7] « 5° e 

that a widowed woman named Mary the W hitechapel guardians eng the 

Sheppard, of 12, Windmill Street Lim- occurrence in that union in 1907 of cases 

2 gale er ee > ki eferr 0, anc am in- 

erick, made application for the discharge of the kind referred to, and I am in 

of her son, Henry Sheppard, from the | formed that the medical superintendent 

5 \ Ye) c 9 » ° 7 
Roval Navv. the said son being an A.B. 0f the infirmary has caused a search to 
ig AE of HMS Aboukir ” : that be made and can find only one such 
c ethene z > « | . . ’ ~* 

. 1 : >| case, viz., that of George Wright, wh 
she grounds her claim on the Widows’ | °°‘ bigs or . r 1 ors 1; =. ho 
Act, that her husband died on 23rd | died on 25th July last, and in sec 
“tig i - -|of whom the verdict of the coroner’s 
September, 1907, that her son is her}; tk , 
gemneager: support and that his | Jury. Was that he died from pneumonia 

c “ . € L c s . . 

Henge Sor employers have kept his | accelerated by neglect and want of food. 
position open for his son pending his | I will inquire as to the circumstances of 
Racha f he Navv: and whether | this case, but I am not at present aware 

ee st ee NT of any need for action of the kind sug- 
under these circumstances the claim of | “ieee Bg : ee 
it iieks alll he feecerstly con. gested in the concluding part of the 

€ c c of . . . ° 
RE. att Ban ann diechesond rage In connection with this matter 
’ a » S . 


the character of the district and the 
{large number of persons of migrator 
(Answered by Mr. Edmund Robertson.) |, >. P y 
<a SE | habits attracted thereto by free shelters 
In reply to an inquiry made on 19th | Hmm See 
: ‘ Se te |and common lodging houses must be 
December, Mrs. Sheppard was informed | rma , 
; Sate , . | borne in mind. 
that her son’s application for discharge | 
should be made through the command- | 
: apt ‘ -and- h Di 
ing officer. Nothing further is known | Outbreak — Disease at 
f the case, but inquiry is being made.|} , Leh 
af ee quiry 38 eng mace: | Sir W. J. COLLINS (St. Pancras, W.) : 
Discharge on foreign stations is only 
; : : ~ | To ask the 
allowed in special circumstances, the | 
decision resting with the Commander- 
in-Chief. 


hon. Member for South 
Somerset, as representing the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether, in the 
case of the recent outbreak of foot-and- 
' mouth disease at Gorgie, the diagnosis 
Deaths from Starvation. was established as the result of naked-eye 

Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) :| appearances or upon bacteriological 
Tovask the President of the Local Govern- | evidence; and, if the latter, what are 
ment Board what were the number! regarded by the Board of Agriculture as 
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the bacterial 
disease. 


Questions. 


characteristics of the 


(Answered by Sir Edward Strachey.) | 
The diagnosis was based on the naked- | 


eye appearances of the disease. The 
lesions were so typical of foot-and-mouth 
disease that no experimental test was 
considered necessary to establish the 
diagnosis. 


Untenanted Land at Clonfin. 

Me. J. P. FARRELL (Longford, N.) . 
To ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether any further 
steps have been taken by the Estates 
Commissioners towards purchasing the 
untenanted lands of Clonfin, in North 
Longford, for sub-division amongst the 
tenants of the surrounding congested 
(listricts. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) 1 informed 
the hon. Member on 2ist February, 1907, 
that the Estates Commissioners had been 
unable to discover what persons, if any, 
are entitled to sell the untenanted lands 


on the Thompson estate, Clonfin, which it | 


is presumed are the lands referred to in the 
present Question. The Commissioners 


have not since succeeded in ascertaining | 


the names of the persons who may be en- 
titled to sell, but if the hon. Member is 
in a position to furnish them with the 
names they will make further inquiries 
in the matter. 


Reinstatement of Mrs. Mary Eagan. 
Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM 
County, N.E.): To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 


if he can state what steps have been or are | 
being taken by the Estates Commissioners | 


to effect the reinstatement of Mrs. 


Mary Eagan in her former holding at | 


Cahirduggan, on the Nason estate, county 
Cork, having regard to the fact that the 
farm is in the landlord’s possession and 
derelict. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The 
Estates Commissioners have communi- 
cated to the owner the price which they 
are prepared to give for Mrs. Eagan’s 
former holding, and the landlord has 
signified his willingness to accept that 
price. The matter now awaits the 
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| institution of formal proceedings for sale 


| by the owner. 
| 
_ Inspectors under the Seed Supply Act. 
Mr. O’SHEE (Waterford, W.) : To ask 
| the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant 
| of Ireland whether the Local Government 
| Board have received a copy of a resolution 
'recently passed by the Lismore Board of 
| Guardians with reference to the appoint- 
| ment of inspectors under the Seed Supply 
| Act; whether the suggestion in the 
| resolution that only persons nominated 
| by the county committees of agriculture 
| be eligible will be adopted ; and whether 
| he is aware that serious complaints have 
| been made as to the unsuitability of 


| persons appointed on former occasions. 


(Answered by Mr. Birrell.) The Local 
| Government Board have received a copy 
| of the resolution referred to, but do not 
intend to adopt the suggestion contained 
'therein. No complaints of the nature 

referred to in the concluding part of the 
Question have reached the Board. 


The Parker Estates near Tallow. 

Mr. O'SHEE: To ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
| what steps have been taken by the 
“states Commissioners to acquire the 
Parker estate, at Janeville, near Tallow, 
|county Waterford; what have been 
the causes of the delay in the matter ; 
and what is the present position. 


| (Answered by Mr. Birrell.) In March, 
1905, the Estates Commissioners issued to 
the Land Judge a request under Section 7 
of the Act of 1903 in respect of the estate 
referred to in the Question. After the 
necessary documents had been lodged, 
the Commissioners had the estate in- 
| spected in October, 1906. The Commis- 
sioners then made an offer to the Land 
| Judge, and, pending its reconsideration 
by them at the request of the Judge, the 
lands were let tor grazing. On 3lst 
ultimo the Commissioners sent in an 
amended oiter which will in due course 
come before the Land Judge for considera- 
tion. 


Fermoy Gas Company and the Military 
Gas Works. 

| Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM: To ask 

| the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
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if his attention has been called to the fact 
that the military gas works in Fermoy 
Barracks have recently been connected 


with the premises of the Great Southern | 


and Western Railway Company ; whether 


he is aware that the gas is supplied by the | 
Fermoy Gas Company to the military | 


barracks at 2s. 11d. per 1,000 cubic feet 
and from the military works to the railway 
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| case be considered with a view to a further 
grant. 


| (Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
| If the hon. Member will kindly have the 
application form, which was sent to him 
yesterday, duly filled in and returned to 
the War Office, the case shall receive full 
consideration. 


company af 5s. 10d. per 1,000 cubic feet ; | 


will the gas company be obliged to refund 
the money received from the railway 
company ; and if the War Office intends 
to allow the military works to continue 
to be used for the private supply of gas. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : Toask 
the Secretary of State for War whether 
the Fermoy Gas Company, a_non- 
statutory body, supplies the military 
with gas at 2s. lld. per 1,000, while 
charging the town 5s. 10d. ; has Govern- 
ment sanction been obtained tothe supply 
of the railway station from the barracks 
gasworks ; will the money thus received 
for War Office gas be accounted for to 
Government ; and whether, as the Irish 
Courts have frequently decided that this 
company acts illegally in breaking up 
streets without statutory authority or the 
consent of the local authority, the War 
Office will abstain from assisting the gas 
company against the town council in its 
struggle to compel the gas company to 
resort to Parliament for powers and rates 
of charge. 


(Answered by Mr. Buchanan.) The 
facts are substantially as stated in the 
Questions. The Army Council are of 
opinion that the Military Gas Works 
should not be permitted to supply any 
private customers of the gas company of 
Fermoy, and instructions have been 
issued accordingly that the supply at 
present given to the railway company 
should cease after a week’s notice. 


Compassionate Allowance—Case of James 
Norris. 


Mr. J. P. FARRELL: To ask the 


Secretary of State for War whether any 
fund is now available out of which a 
further compassionate allowance might 
be made to James Norris, Ardagh, county 
Longford, whose son was killed in the 
South African War; and, if so, will the 


Pension — Case of Private Thomas 
Morrissey, lst Leinster Regiment. 
Mr. JOYCE: To ask the Secretary of 
State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the case of Private Thomas 
Morrissey, No. 4333, B. Company, Ist 
Lenister Regiment, who enlisted in 1894, 
and was discharged in 1898 suffering from 
a bad leg, brought on, in the doctor’s 
opinion, by heavy route marching : also, 
|that up to the present this man’s leg 
‘cannot be cured, and that, through this 
cause, he cannot follow any regular em- 
ployment ; whether he is aware that this 
man has made repeated applications to 
the War Office and forwarded his papers, 
and has never been given a reply: and 
whether, under these conditions, a small 
pension could be given him to enable him 
to keep out of the workhouse. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
This man was discharged after less than 
four years service in consequence of 
varicose veins in the left leg. The Medi- 
cal Board which recommended his dis- 
charge was of opinion that his disability 
was not primarily caused by his service 
as a soldier. This case was fully con- 
sidered by the Commissioners of Chelsea 
Hospital on his discharge in 1898, who 
decided that he had no claim to pension. 
He has been answered six times to that 
effect, and was informed in March 1906 
that no further application could receive 
attention. He is not, therefore eligible 
for the award of any pension from Army 
funds. 


Retiring Allowances of Quartermasters. 

Mr. GUINNESS (Bury St. Edmunds) : 
To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
whether anything can be done to better 
the retiring allowance of quarter-masters 
who have attained the rank of honorary 
major, in view of the fact that a com- 
batant major is granted £300 per annum 
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period of their stay in dock both prior to 
and after the review. 
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on retirement at the age of forty-eight 
years, while a man who has risen from 
the ranks by sheer merit gets only £200 
per annum on retirement as a major at 
the age of fifty-five years. 


Questions. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : None, 


Sir. 


Rosyth. 

Mr. ARTHUR LEE (Hampshire, Fare- 
ham) : I beg to ask the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty if he can state approximately 
when the main contract for the works 
at Rosyth is likely to be let. 


(Answered by Mr. Secretary Haldane.) 
The question has been recently con- 
sidered, but it has not been found 
practicable at present to take any steps 
towards increasing the retired pay of 
these officers. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: 
Nothing can be done till Vote 10 is passed 
by the House. In the event of Vote 10 
being taken early, it may be possible to 
'let the contract during the summer. 


QUESTIONS IN THE HOUSE. 


The Navy—The August Review. 

Mr. COURTHOPE (Sussex, Rye) : | 
On behalf of the hon. Member for West| Mason ANSTRUTHER-GRAY (St. 
Marylebone I beg to ask the Civil Lord | Andrew’s Burghs): Can the right hon. 
of the Admiralty whether every ship | Gentleman give any indication when 
which took part in the Naval Review | Vote 10 will be taken ? 
last August had its full complement of | ; 
officers and men on board; and, if so,| Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON : I pro- 
how many men of the Roval Naval/ pose to take it in accordance with the 
2eserve and Naval Volunteers were | usual custom immediately after Vote 1, 
embarked temporarily to man the ships ;/ @_ new works cannot be undertaken 
and what was the total proportion of | till Vote 10 is passed. 
untrained men carried. | 





Navy Estimates. 
THe SECRETARY to tHe ADMIR- | Mr. ARTHUR LEE : I beg to ask the 
ALTY (Mr. Epmunp Ropertson, Dun-| Secretary to the Admiralty if he can 
dee) : The Answer to the first part of the | state when the Naval Estimates will be 
Question is: Yes, with the exception of | ready for distribution to Members of 
midshipmen and junior accountant offi- | this House. 
cers. As regards the second part, none 
were embarked to complete complement, 
but about 147 Royal Naval Reserve men | 
were undergoing their annual training! and will probably be ready for issue 
in the Fleet at the time. After such / about Thursday week. . 
a lapse of time the information asked | ; 
for in the third part of the Question 
cannot be furnished, but the proportion | 
must have been very small. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON: The 


Estimates are in the hands of the printer, 


War Office Publications. 
Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
| Secretary of State for War if his attention 
Mr. COURTHOPE : On behalf of the has been called to the official publica- 
hon. Member for West Marylebone, I| tion by the Stationery Office for the 
beg to ask the Civil Lord of the Admir- | General Staff at the War Office of a 





alty how many battleships and how} 
many cruisers which took part in the | 


Naval Review last August had to proceed 
into dock for repairs immediately after 
the review, or had to be docked before 
being able to go to sea; and what were 
the names of the ships, together with the 
date on which they were last in dock 


for repairs prior to the review, and the | 


quarterly review of books of military 
interest, and to the inconvenience of 
combining with approval of the volumes 
reviewed, quotation of unfriendly refer- 
ences to allies, such, for example, as 
those concerning the Japanese Chief of 
Staff and the Japanese generals, on page 
6 of the January number ; whether 
these references have been communicated 
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by the General Staff to the Royal United 
Service Institution and distributed at 
the public expense to headquarters of 
commands, educational establishments, 
units, and reference libraries; and 
whether he will direct care to be taken 
in future to avoid unguarded official 
quotation of individual opinion. 


Questions. 


Toe SECRETARY or STATE For 
WAR (Mr. Hatpanr, Haddington): The 
aim of the reviews in the publication in 
question is to indicate to the officers of 
the Army the nature and purport of the 
contents of a book. To do this extracts 
are indispensable. These books are 
selected solely for their educational 
value as military works; and the fact 
that they are included in the list does 
not in anv way imply approval of the 
opinions expressed in them. At the 
same time, I agree with the right hon. 
Baronet that such quotations as the one 
to which he has drawn my attention 
are better omitted, and I have directed 
that these reviews shall be in future 
confined to the purely military aspects of 
the books they deal with. The references 


were communicated as stated in the 
Questicn. 
Volunteer Reduction. 
*Str FRANCIS POWELL (Wigan) : 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
War if it be intended to reduce the 
number of men serving in the First 
Volunteer Battalion, Manchester Regi- 
ment, of which the headquarters are 
in Wigan. 


Mr. A. WILLIAMSON (Elgin and 
Nairn): I beg also to ask the Secretary 
of State for War if the Territorial Army 
scheme involved a reduction in the 
number of Volunteers in the counties 
of Moray and Nairn to about one-half ; 
if he has received memorials from the 
county council of Morayshire and from 
the town councils of Elgin and Forres 
petitioning against the proposed reduc- 
tion ; and if, in view of any such petitions 
and of the strong feeling which has 
been aroused, and having in view the 
record and services of the 3rd Volunteer 
Battalion Seaforth Highlanders, he can 
now see his way to sanction the allocation 
of a battalion of the Territorial Army 
to the counties named. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr.-HALDANE: The quota of 
troops which each county is to be asked 
to raise has not yet been finally settled. 
A scheme based partly upon population 
and partly upon units already existing 
has already been communicated to 
County Associations. They have been 
asked to consider this scheme and 
confer with the General Officers Com- 
manding of their respective commands 
upon it. Until the reports of these 
conferences and the recommendations 
made at them have been considered 
by the Army Council and received its 
approval, it is impossible to say how 
far existing units will be affected by 
the new scheme, and I cannot therefore., 
reply to the specific points the hon. 
Gentleman raises. As regards the Ques 
tion of the hon. Member for Elgin and 
Nairn, memorials have been received 
from the county council of Elgin and 
from the Elgin Town Council. 


Mr. A. WILLIAMSON : In the event 
of its being impossible ‘to allocate a 
whole battalion to the county, will the 
right hon. Gentleman consider the pos- 
sibility of allocating to it some other 
branch of the service so that the services 
of a large number of Volunteers may 
not be lost to the county ! 


*Str FRANCIS POWELL: When 
will the right hon. Gentleman be able 
to answer my Question ? 


Mr. HALDANE: When we have 
got the Report of the General Officer 
Commanding, which I hope will be 


very shortly, the Army Council will be 
able to consider the matter. We are 
doing our best to avail ourselves of the 
services of Volunteers, but, of course, 
military circumstances may preclude 
our taking advantage of the offer. 


Recruiting Meetings on Licensed 
Premises. 

Mr. THORNE (West Ham, 8.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been called 
to a meeting that was held at the Star 
Hotel, Crieff, on Tuesday evening, 4th 
February, at which Captain Bathue, ad- 
jutant, delivered an address and conferred 
with intending recruits in connection 
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with the Scottish Horse, Imperial Yeo-| which it was within their discretion to 
manry, D. Squadron; and if he has take, under the provisions of the Indian 
sanctioned the holding of meetings in Post Office Act, 1898. This action was, 
licensed premises for recruiting purposes. | as I understand, entirely discontinued 


Mr. HALDANE: Nothing is known | 
of this matter at the War Office. The 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chief con- | 
cerned has been called upon to report 
upon the subject. 


Mr. COURTHOPE : Is the right hon. | 
Gentleman aware that sometimes licensed 
premises are the only places avail- 
able for holding a meeting in rural | 
districts ? 


Mr. HALDANE: That may be so, 
and it is very unfortunate. But it 
should be avoided wherever possible. 


Magisterial Functions in India. 
*Mr. REES (Montgomery Boroughs) : | 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India what proportion of the criminal 
work, original and appellate, in India 
is disposed of by district and other magis- 
trates in whose case revenue and magis- 
terial functions are combined, and what 
proportion is disposed of by magistrates 
who do not exercise revenue and other 
administrative powers. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Mr. Morey, Montrose Burghs) : 
The information asked for is not avail- 
able in this country, and in view of the 


| the best 





labour which would probably be in- | 
volved, I do not think I should be | 
justified in calling on the Government 
of India to supply it. 


Censorship of Correspondence in India. 
Dr. RUTHERFORD (Middlesex, 
Brentford): I beg to ask the Secretary | 
of State for India whether he is aware , 
that letters addressed to certain indivi- 
duals in India have been tampered with | 
and delayed in delivery; whether it is | 
by the orders of the Government of | 
India or the Secretary of State ; and | 
whether he will consider the advisability | 

of putting a stop to this practice. 





after about six weeks. 


Freedom of Speech in India. 

Dr. RUTHERFORD: I beg to’ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether, 
in the interests of good relations between 
rulers and ruled, he will advise the 
Government of India to repeal The 
Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act, 
1907, and the Regulation of 1818, under 
which Lajpat Rai and Agit Singh were 


| arrested and transported without trial. 


Mr. MORLEY: I cannot admit that 
interests of rulers and ruled 
would be served by the measure that mv 
hon. friend suggests, and the Answer 
to his Question is therefore in the nega- 
tive. I may add that the Act of 1907 is 
in force in one district only, and that no 
meeting has been prohibited since it 
came into force. 


*Mr. SMEATON (Stirlingshire) : Is the 
right hon. Gentleman aware that the 
Regulation of 1818 and Subsidiary Loczl 
Regulations conferring similar powers 
were of immense value in and after the 
pacification of Burma in ridding the 
country not only of the enemies of 
the Government, but of the enemies of 
the people, and that these Regulations 
were welcomed by all classes, notably 
by the Elders and by the best of the 
Buddhist clergy ? 


Mr. MORLEY: I am not aware of 
that, but I am very glad to hear it. 


Mr. LUPTON (Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : 
Does the right hon. Gentleman think that 
the peace of India is promoted by the 
closing of meetings 4 


Mr. MORLEY : 
stopped. 


No meeting has been 


Police Shadowing in India. 
Dr. RUTHERFORD: I beg to ask 





| the Secretary of State for India whether 

Mr. MORLEY: The Government of , he is aware that Members of Parliament 

India reported to me that, for special | and correspondents of journals in England 

reasons, they felt it to be necessary, in | have been shadowed by detective police 

the early part of last year, to take action, | while travelling in India; and whether 
VOL. CLXXXIII. [FourTH SERIEs. | 3 F 
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he will consider the advisability of 
putting a stop to this practice. 


(Juestions. 


Mr. MORLEY: If the Gentlemen 
concerned will address the local govern- 
ments, if they have been put to any sort 
of inconvenience by the alleged practice 
of which my hon. friend complains, I can 


{COMMONS} 
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Questions. 


| property is, however, not the only pro- 
| esss, there being an alternative by way 
|of distress. The Secretary of State 
is not aware that any abuses of the 
nature described by the hon. Member 
/ have occurred in Port of Spain, but the 
Governor will be asked for a Report in 
the matter. 


promise that they will receive every | 


consideration. 


*Mr. REES: Is it not a matter of 
common knowledge that travellers in 
India are apt to fall into bad hands ? 


[No Answer was returned. ] 


Port of Spain Water Supply. 
Mr. SUMMERBELL (Sunderland) : 
I beg to ask the Under-Secretary of 
State to the Colonies if he is aware that 
the town board of Port of Spain, under 
the Port of Spain Waterworks (Amend- 
ment) Ordinance, is now empowered 


the sole party to repair tae pipes, etc., of | 
that notice of | 


the town properties ; 


such repairs and payment for the same | 


to the owners of such properties is in 


many cases imperfectly given and de- | 
non-payment of | 


manded ; that on 
such sum, in some cases only amounting 
to 12 cents. the board has power to 


enforce, and does enforce, payment by | 


selling such properties or land by public 


auction before the doors of the town | 


hall, intimation of such sale being 


generally by advertisement in the local | 
the board’s | 


newspaper; that when 
solicitor does give notice he charges 
80 cents. for such notifying letter ; 


known to be the purchasers of such 
properties put up by auction ; 
so, whether he can state what action, 


if any, he intends to take, with a view | 


to the adoption of a more just method 
in regard to the collection of such ac- 
counts. 


Toe UNDER-SECRETARY or 
STATE ror THE COLONIES (Mr. Cuvur- 
CHILL, Manchester, N.W.): The process 


for the recovery of arrears of rates and 
charges due to the town board as water 
authority is laid down in the Ordinance | 
cited by the hon. Member, and is the 
same as that in force in respect of house 
rates in Port of Spain. 


Sale of the 


and, if | 


Crown Agent's Office Finance. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY (Shoreditch, Hox- 
ton): I beg to ask the Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies whether he 
will state the vears in which there were 
deficiences in the income of the Crown 
Agents’ Office, the amount of the defi- 
ciency in each of the last ten years, and 
the reasons for the deficiencies in each 
year in which there was a deficiency. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The following 
deficiencies in the income of the office 
of the Crown Agents for the Colonies 
have occurred during the last ten years— 


¢ 
1898 - - - - - 4,437 
1899 - - - - 3,173 
| 1900 - - + - 2,483 
1901_—- - - - 23,720 
1903 - - - - 6,362 
1904 - : : - 5,265 
1905 - - : - 6,731 


The usual cause of a deficiency is the 
fluctuation in the amount of commis 
sion received on loan business, which 
is very variable. The deficiencies in 
1901 and 1903, were mainly due to 
expenditure on the new offices taken 
in the former year. 


that | 
members of the town board have been | 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY: I beg to ask 
the Under-Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, by what amount the Crown 
| Agents’ Office Reserve Fund has in- 
creased during the year 1907; and if he 
will state the main items which have 
led to the increase. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The increase in 
the Crown Agents’ Office Reserve Fund 
during 1907 amounted to £46,863. The 

/main items were: Dividends on Invest- 
ments, £12,280; commission on issue 
of loans, £17,422; and surplus income, 


£14,587. 


Mr. CLAUDE HAY : I beg to ask the 
Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
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whether the salary drawn by the senior | 


Crown Agent for the Colonies is con- 
siderably in excess of that paid either to 


! 


} 


the Permanent Under-Secretary of the | 


Colonial Office or the Permanent Secre- 
tary to the Treasury; if so, what is 


| merchant 


the amount of the excess and the reasons | 


for placing that office upon a higher 
rate of pay than that enjoyed by the 
last-named two officials; and whether, 


| 


in all the circumstances, the Secretary | 


of State will appoint an independent 
committee to inquire into and report 


upon the constitution, administration, | 


and management of the office of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies and the 
s*laries paid to the officials thereof, to the 
end that it may be placed upon a footing 
in all respects with other departments 
of His Majesty’s Civil Service. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY: I beg further 
to ask the 
for the Colonies whether the exhaustive 
inquiry instituted in 1901 by the right 


hon. Member for West Birmingham 
extended to the internal management 


:nd clerical organisation of the office 
of the Crown Agents : and, if not, whether 
he will himself institute an inquiry in 
this particular direction so as to satisfy 
himself on the head in question. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The senior Crown 
Agent for the Colonies receives £2,500 


a year. As I explained to the hon. 


Under-Secretary of State) 
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Sir GILBERT PARKER (Gravesend) : 
Have the Government assured them- 
selves that the kind of preference which 
is granted to British industries and 
firms through the Crown 
Agents’ Office is quite in harmony with 
the free trade policy of the Government ? 


Questions. 


notice 


Mr. CHURCHILL asked for 
of the Question. 


*Mr. REES: Was it not necessary lately 
to give a personal allowance to a Crown 
Agent to enable him to occupy the higher 
position of Under-Secretary ? 


Mr. CHURCHILL: I should not like 


to say one way or the othes. 


Chinese in South Africa. 

Mr. W. T. WILSON (Lancashire, West- 
houghton): I beg to ask the Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies if he 
can state how many indentured Chinese 
labourers there were in South Africa 
at the end of 1907; and at what date 
will the indentures of the last batch of 
Chinese imported expire. 


Mr. CHURCHILL: The number on 
3lst December last, was, I understand, 
35,676, .and the latest term of labour 


| under indenture will expire in January, 


Member on Tuesday last, the Crown | 


Agents are not Civil Servants and the 
true position is to compare their salaries 
with those given to officials of great 
commercial and financial institutions. 
The Secretarv of State associates himself 
with the views expressed by his _pte- 
decessors upon the work and administra- 
tion of the Crown Agents Office as an 
orgvnisation distinct from the Coloni | 


1910, 


The Indian Punitive Expedition. 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary for India a 


‘Question, of which I have given private 


notice, whether it is the fact that no 
Press correspondents will be allowed 
to accompany the punitive expedition 


' which the Government of India is about 
‘to despatch against the Zakka Khels 


Office; but he will be glad to consider | 
the desirability of appointing a small 


inter-departmental Committee to report 
upon the best method of selecting the 
clerical and technical staff for the Crown 


Agents’ Office, and particularly to consider | 
; p 


the conditions of tenure, the scale of 
payment of salaries and pensions, and 
how far the arrangements in that office 


are in accord or can be brought into | 
harmony with the principles governing | 


the Civil Service. 


tribesmen ; and, if so, who is responsible 
for this omission of the means of com- 
munication to the public here of the 
incidents of that expedition; and on 
what ground is this prohibition based 
having regard to the restraining influence 
of the Press. 


Mr. MORLEY said he was not sure 
whether this regulation had been made 
or not, but he would inquire. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) asked whether hon. Members would 


3 F 2 
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have any opportunity of expressing their 
opinion as to the policy of this expedi- 
tion, or, indeed, whether it was wise at 
all ? 


Mr. MORLEY said he did not know 
what his right hon. friend the Prime 
Minister would say, but personally he 
hoped that no discussion would take 
place till the expedition had at all 
events made some advance. ea 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman could 
give any indication as to the probable 
cost of the expedition, how many men 
were to be employed in it, or was this 
war to be entered upon like all other 
wars without the slightest consideration. 


Mr. MORLEY said that His Majesty's 
Government had sanctioned this ex- 
pedition, and the expedition must there- 
fore continue. If the House was of 
opinion that it was a wrong expedition, or 
that its cost was likely to be excessive, it 
would be for the House to pronounce its 
judgment. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND asked 
what opportunities hon. Members would 
have of forming an opinion on the 
question, whether the information at the 
disposal of the Government was to be 
communicated in any way to hon. 
Members, or whether no opportunity 
whatever was to be given to them of 
expressing an opinion on a matter which 
would involve an expenditure of thousands 
and tens of thousands of pounds while 
people in this country were starving. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL asked whether 
thejright hon. Gentleman, having regard 
to the importance of this subject, would 
have any objection to telegraph to the 
Indian authorities and Lord Kitchener 
asking whether it was true or not that 
this prohibition of war correspondents 
to accompany the expedition had been 


issued, and, if so, whether the House | 


would be able to revise it. 


Mr. MORLEY said that he had 


already promised to ascertain the reasons 
for the regulation having been made; 
and, if it had been made, whether or 
not it might be altered. 


{COMMONS} 
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Questions, 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND gave 
| notice that he would take the earliest 
opportunity to draw attention to the 
| practice of the Government of the day 
:embarking on military operations without 
| giving the representatives of the people 
any opportunity whatever of saying 
| whether or not the expenditure was 
justified, and to move a_ Resolution 
| declaring that expeditions of this kind 
‘should not be undertaken without giving 
hon. Members some opportunity of 
expressing the opinion of their constitu- 
ents on the subject. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL said that 
the expedition was stated to be an 
expedition of a punitive character to 
inflict “speedy and condign punish- 
ment.” Had the right hon. Gentleman 
considered the cost of money as well as 
of lives that would be involved ? 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT (Warwickshire, 
Rugby) asked whether the right hon. 
Gentleman was aware that during the 
last great war our Japanese allies not 
only refused to allow war correspond- 
ents to accompany their troops, but 
‘provided them all with comfortable 
hotel accommodation at Tokyo ¢ 

Mr. MACVEAGH (Down, 8.): What 
is this war about ¢ 


Mr. MORLEY said that if the in- 
formation that had been already supplied 
to the House in the form of a Question 
and Answer circulated with the Votes that 
morning was read it would be seen that 
there was a perfectly good account 
given of the causes of the expedition. 


*Mr. LUPTON (Lincolns’ ire, Sleaford) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would telegraph instructions to India that 
the troops were not to burn buildings, 
orchards, farms, and so on, and to turn 
women and children out into the cold. 


[No Answer was returned. | 

| 

Macedonia. 

Eart PERCY (Kensington, 8.): I 


| 
{ to ask the Secretary of State for 


Foreign Affairs whether, in proposing to 
‘the Powers that the task of restoring 
‘public security in Macedonia should be 
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undertaken by an increased gendarmerie 
force under the command of foreign 
officers with executive authority, and 
that the funds for the maintenance and 
equipment of this force should be secured 
by a reduction of the Turkish regular 
army now stationed in the country, His 
Majesty’s Government have re-affirmed 
the proposition laid down by Lord 
Lansdowne that, in the event of the 
adoption of such a policy, it would be 
reasonable to expect that Bulgaria would 
be willing to carry out a simultaneous 
and corresponding reduction, and to 
enforce measures to the satisfaction of 
the Powers, with the view of preventing 
the organisation and equipment of in- 
surgent bands in her own or Turkish 
territory ; and that, failing a satisfactory 
arrangement on this basis, the Powers 
should give a collective guarantee that 
during the specified period, Bulgaria 
would not be allowed to occupy any 
portion of Turkish territory. 


Questions. 


THE SECRETARY STATE For 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Sir Epwarp 
Grey, Northumberland, Berwick): The 


OF 


proposition to which the noble Lord refers | 
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Sir EDWARD GREY: The Papers 


are in course of preparation, and will be 
issued as soon as possible, but they are 
very voluminous and have not yet been 
published at The Hague. The British 
Plenipotentiaries signed none of the 
instruments drawn up by the Con- 
ference before they left The Hague, and 
the same course of procedure was adopted 
on the occasion of the First Peace Con- 
ference. There was no reason for making 
the Prize Court Convention an exception 
to this course. 


(Questions. 


Macedonian Gendarmerie—Baron 

Herenthal’s Speech. 
Mr. GOOCH (Bath): I beg to ask the 
|Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
| whether his attention has been called to 
|; the speech of Baron Herenthal to the 
| Hungarian Delegation to the effect that 
‘the employment of gendarmerie to hunt 
|down the bands in Macedonia was im- 
| practicable; whether he has received 
' favourable or unfavourable replies from 
the other Powers; and what steps he 
| proposes to take to secure the accep- 
‘tance of the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government. 





was not included in the proposals recently | 


made by His Majesty’s Government. | 


These proposals were put forward in 
general terms, and a small decrease of 
Turkish troops, whose place would be 
taken by a corresponding increase of 
gendarmerie, would not necessarily raise 
so large a question. In the event of 
proposals of wider scope being made in 


Sir EDWARD GREY: My attention 
| has been called to the speech in question ; 
| replies in this sense have been received 
from the Austrian and Russian Govern- 
ments. As soon as the views of all the 
|Powers are known, His Majesty’s 
‘Government will consider what course 
they should adopt. 


the future, it would be reasonable that | 


the question of some form of guarantee 


such as Lord Lansdowne indicated should | 


again be considered. 


The Hague Conference. 
*"*Str CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs | 


when there will be laid before Parliament 
additional Papers relating to the pro- 
ceedings at the Hague Conference ; and 
whether he is in a position to explain the 
reasons which made His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, after proposing the creation of 
an International Prize Court of Appeal, 
unable to join in signing the Convention 
thus obtained at the time of its signature 
by many other Powers. 


LYNCH (Yorkshire, W.R., 


In what sense ? 


| Mr. 


Ripon) : 
Sir EDWARD GREY: In the sense 


which is evidently familiar to the hon. 
Member who put the Question. 


Transvaal Finance. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY: I beg to ask 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer what 
sums, if any, have been issued to the 
Government of the Transvaal, under 
the Transvaal Loan Guarantee Act, 
1907. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tHE EX- 
CHEQUER (Mr. Asaquirx, Fifeshire, 
E.): The Government of the Transvaal 
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recently issued £500,000  six-months 
Treasury Bills, which-are guaranteed 
under the provisions of the Act referred 
to. There has been no issue to the 
Government of the Transvaal under the 
guarantee. 


Suggested Tax on Titles. 
Mr. BOTTOMLEY (Hackney, &.): 
I beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer whether he will consider the 
expediency of imposing a tax on titles. 


Mr. ASQUITH : 


I would refer my 


hon. friend to the reply which I gave | 


him yesterday upon another suggestion 
for taxation. 


Mr. BOTTOMLEY: As my Question | 


was not reached yesterday, I would ask 


the right hon. Gentleman what his reply | 


was. 


Mr. ASQUITH : 
circulated with the Votes. I am afraid 
the hon. Member had not the curiosity 
to look for it. It was this: 
suggestion in regard to new taxation 
will receive my most sympathetic and 
careful consideration.”” Perhaps by this 
I may anticipate the answer to other 
Questions. 


Anstruther Harbour. 

Masor ANSTRUTHER-GRAY: I 
beg to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer if he can state whether he has 
been able to consider the petition handed 
to him last September with regard to 
the vital necessity of improving the 
Anstruther Harbour; and whether he 
can hold out any hope of a favourable 
reply. 


Mr. ASQUITH: The petition has 
received my careful attention, and I 
regret that, until the Anstruther local 
authorities are in a position to comply 
with the conditions which, as they have 
been informed, apply to cases of this 
kind, the Treasury is precluded from 
making a grant for the harbour. 


Case of Patrick Callighan. 

Mr. MACPHERSON (Preston): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
‘the Home Department if his attention 
has been directed to the case of Patrick 
Callighan, of Preston, who was sentenced 
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|to death for murder, was afterwards 
| reprieved and is still in prison ; whether 
/he is aware that, owing to poverty, the 
| witnesses for the defence were not all 
| present at the trial, and that Martha 
| Whiteside, the principal witness against 
|the prisoner, went to the police, but 
' that Detective-Inspector Simpson refused 
to hear what she had to say ; that Martha 
Whiteside disappeared ; that the pri- 
soner’s brother communicated these facts 
to the Home Department; that finally 
| Police-Inspector Walmsley, who had 
charge of the case, disappeared; and 
whether he will institute an inquiry 
by his Department, or cause a public 
inquiry into this matter, without delay. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
|THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. Grap- 
STONE, Leeds, W.) : This case has received 
repeated and most careful consideration, 
| and inquiry has been made with regard 
| to the recent statements by the prisoner's 
| brother. I find that the prosecution 
arranged to pay the expenses of the 
witnesses whom the accused wished 
to call at his trial, and he furnished a 
list of eight witnesses, who were warned 
to appear and told that their expenses 
would be paid, but the defending counsel 
in the exercise of his discretion decided 
in the prisoner’s interest to call only 
some of them. It is not the fact that 
Martha Whiteside went to the police, 
and that they refused to hear what she 
had to say, or that she has disappeared. 
I am informed that Inspector Walmsley 
has left the district for reasons which 
have nothing to do with the present 
case. I can find no reason to doubt 
that the prisoner was rightly convicted 
of the murder. 


State Reformatories Bill. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment if he intends to re-introduce the 
State Reformatories Bill this Session. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: Yes; I intend to 
re-introduce the Bill, though possibly 
the name may be altered. 


Naturalisation Laws. 
Sr J. RANDLES (Cumberland, 
Cockermouth): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
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in view of his resolution carried at the 
Imperial Conference on 9th May, that 
an inquiry should be held to consider 
how far, and under what conditions, 
naturalisation in one part of His Majesty’s 
dominions should be effective in other 
parts of those dominions, for which 
purposes a subsidiary conference was 
to be held if necessary, whether this 
inquiry could be extended to the con- 
sideration of the desirability of uniformity 
as far as practicable in the treatment of 
natural-born British subjects of Asiatic 
descent, who are much more numerous 
than naturalised aliens of Asiatic descent. 


Questions. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: = The subject 
referred to at the end of the Question 
is, in my opinion—which is confirmed 
by that of my noble friend the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, within whose 
jurisdiction it falls—outside the scope of 
any inquiry which could proceed from 
the resolution on the subject of naturali- 
sation which was carried on my motion 
at the Imperial Conference. 


Str J. RANDLES asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman acquiesced in the 
proposition that natural-born Asiatic 
subjects should be placed in an inferior 
position to that of Asiatics naturalised 
under the proceedings contemplated ; 
and, if not, whether the right hon. 
Gentleman would make representations 
on the subject to the Minister affected, 
whether at the India Office or the Colonia] 
Office. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: I think that is 
a Question for my right hon. friend the 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies. Per- 
haps the hon. Gentleman will put it 
on the Paper. 


Mr. HART-DAVIES (Hackney, N.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department when it is pro- 
posed to introduce the reduced scale 
of fees for naturalisation. 


Mr. GLADSTONE: There has been 
no decision to reduce the fee charged 
for the grant of a Certificate of Naturali- 
sation. 


Unemployment and Imports. 
Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY (Paddington, 
N.): I beg to 
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of the Local Government Board if 
his attention has been directed to 
the fact that the British -"xternal 


Trade Returns for January exhibit a 
decline of £1,893,342 in imports of raw 
materials, a decline of £2,400,140 in 
imports of manufactures, and a decline 
of £999,468 in exports of manufactures ; 
and whether, in view of the amount of 
unemployment and undeserved distress 
which these figures indicate, he adheres 
to his resolution not to legislate on the 
subject of unemployment in the present 
session. 


THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Joxun 
Burns, Battersea): I am aware of the 
figures referred to. I do not think that 
the returns, which only relate to a single 
month, can be taken as _ conclusive 
evidence of distress and want of employ- 
ment in the country. I see no sufficient 
reason for altering the conclusion already 
arrived at with regard to legislation on 
the subject of unemployment during the 
present session. 


Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY : Is the right 
hon. Gentleman aware that in December 
the returns showed more out of work to 
the extent of 1 per cent. as compared with 
the return for the previous month ? 

Mr. JOHN BURNS: Yes. 

Mr. CLAUDE HAY: Do the Govern- 
ment not intend to propose any legislas 
tion with regard to the unemployed ? 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: Only that which 
is mentioned in the King’s Speech. 


Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY: Is it not 
very easy to show by statistics that on 
any day in the present winter there must 
be at least 400,009 men out of work in the 
United Kingdom ? 


Mr. JOHN BURNS: That may be 
so, but I should like to remind the hon. 
Member of his speech on 2nd November, 
1907, in which he said: “ To judge from 
past experience we must expect depression 
in 1908, but there is little reason to anti- 
cipate disaster. It is not a black time 
but a slack time that is before us.” I am 
prepared to meet that contingency with 
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all the sympathetic and valuable methods 
at our disposal. 


Derby Road, Nottingham. Post Office. 

Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent): On 
behalf of the hon. Member for South 
Nottingham, I beg to ask the Post- 
master-General whether he is aware that 
the principal sub-post office in Notting- 
ham, situated on the Derby Road, was 
burnt down in October of last year; that 
the: nearest; sub-post office from which 
the inhabitants of that neighbourhood 
can get a halfpenny. stamp or send a 
parcel by post is three-quarters of a mile 
in one direction and half a mile in another, 
and will he take immediate steps for 
opening a'sub-post office in this populous 
centre, and thus prevent a continuance 
of this inconvenience. 


THe POSTMASTER-GENERAL (Mr. 
Sypney Buxton, Tower Hamlets. Pop- 
lar): The office to which the hon. 
Member refers was re-opened yesterday. 
I approved the appointment of the new 
sub-postmaster on 11th January, but he 
could not be installed until certain 
structural alterations had been made in 
the premises he offered. 


Scottish Postmasterships. 

Mr. McCRAE (Edinburgh, E.) : I beg 
to ask the Postmaster-General if he can 
state how many head postmasterships 
in Scotland have been filled by officers 
from the Post Office service in England 
during the last five years; how many 
vacancies in England were filled by 
officers from Scotland during the same 
period ; whether he can state the aggre- 
gate amount of the salaries in each 
category; and whether he can state 
how many of these officers were pre- 
viously in service in each country before 
appointment as head postmasters. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON : I deprecate 
the comparison implied in the hon. 
Member’s Question, since it suggests a 
separation, which fortunately does not 
exist, between the Post Office service in 
Scotland and England. I find that 
seventeen head postmasterships in Scot- 
land have been filled by officers from the 
Post Office service in England during 
the last five years; thirteen head post- 
masterships in England have been filled 
by officers from Scotland during the same 
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period; the aggregate amount of the 
salaries was £4,500 and £4,460 respec- 
tively. One of the officers who received 
appointment to a postmastership in 
Scotland was originally employed in 
Scotland, and four of the officers who 
received appointments to postmasterships 
in England were originally employed in 
‘England. 


Board of Education—Corporal Punishment 
Regulation. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Education 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the observations on the subject of corporal 
punishment inthe Revised Instructions for 
1902, in which it is urged that no punish- 
ment which excites the emotion of terror 
should ever be employed ; that in infant 
schools no punishment should be in- 
flicted which causes bodily pain; that 
in schools for older children corpora, 
punishment should be discouraged as an 
ordinary expedient in a boys’ school 
and altogether in a girls’ school: if he 
will say whether steps have been taken 
by the Board of Education to give effect 
to these observations; and what number 
of cases of the corporal punishment of 
boys, girls,,and infants occurred during 
1907 in the public elementary schools 
in London, Liverpool, Birmingham and 


Leeds. 


THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD oF 
EDUCATION (Mr. McKenna, Mon- 
mouthshire, N.) : The Revised  In- 
structions have been superseded by 
a volume entitled “ Suggestions for 
the Consideration of ‘Teachers and 
Others Concerned in the Work of 
Public Elementary Schools,” on page 11 
of which the subject of corporal punish- 
ment is dealt with. The attitude of the 
Board is substantially the same as that 
indicated by my hon. friend’s quotation. 
The discipline of the school and the means 
taken for enforcing it are primarily matters 
for the local education authority, and 
the Board do not intervene unless specific 
cases of alleged excessive punishment 
are brought to their notice. I have no 
information as to the last paragraph. 


Grants to Necessitous School Areas. 
Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
President: of the Board of Education 
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whether the necessitous area school 
grants are to be confined this year to 
those areas which established their claim 
to them last year, although other areas 
have now greater need; whether these 
original beneficiaries have now established 
a special right to a subsidy from the 
Exchequer not enjoyed by other dis- 
tricts ; and how long this subsidy is to 
continue. 


Questions. 


Mr. McKENNA: In order to ensure 
that the sum available for distribution 
should not be exceeded, it was necessary 
to limit the recipient authorities to those 
who established a claim in the preceding 
year. I hope to bring forward in con- 
nection with the forthcoming Education 
Bill financial provisions dealing with 
Exchequer grants in aid of the expendi- 
ture of local authorities under Part III. 
of the Act, in which due regard will be 
had, amongst other things, to the rate- 
burden in certain areas. 


Mr. ALDEN (Middlesex, Tottenham) 
asked whether any reduction in the 
advances to necessitous districts had 
been made this year. 


Mr. McKENNA said he could not tell 
in each individual case whether it was so 
or not ; but a limitation had been put on 
the amount which was allowed for the 
purpose of administration. 


Mr. WEDGWOOD asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
there were now many local areas in the 
country not entitled to the grant, where 
the rates were heavier than in other 
areas which were receiving these grants. 


Mr. McKENNA said there were such 
areas, but they were very few. 


Sheep Dipping. 

Mr. RENDALL (Gloucestershire, 
Thornbury): I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for South Somerset, as repre- 
senting the President of the Board of 
Agriculture, whether his attention has 
been called to the conviction of Mr. 
James Rich, of Rodbourne, Malmesbury, 


a well-known Wiltshire farmer, for allow- | 
‘immediately instituted into the whole 


ing 208 sheep to be removed from Castle 


Douglas, in Scotland, to Wiltshire with- | 
‘such an inquiry must necessarily occupy 


out having them dipped in accordance 
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lations; whether he is aware that the 
chairman of the bench stated that Mr. 
Rich was liable to a fine of £1,000, accord- 
ing to the Sheep Dipping Regulations ; 
and whether he will take steps to obtain 
such information from practical farmers, 
with a view to making these regulations 
a proper safeguard instead of an arbi- 
trary restriction and‘danger to traders. 


THe TREASURER or tHe HOUSE- 
HOLD (Sir Epwarp Srracuey, Somer- 
setshire, 8.): The Board have been in- 
formed by the Clerk to the Wiltshire 
County Council that Mr. Rich was con- 
victed for having removed 308 Scotch 
sheep from his farm in Wiltshire without 
having dipped them twice in accordance 
with the provisions of the Wiltshire Sheep 
Scab Regulations of 1905. These Regu- 
lations are made in pursuance of Article 
9 of the Sheep Scab Order of 1905, which 
was issued by the Board as the result of 
the recommendations made by the De- 
partmental Committee on sheep-dipping 
after hearing the evidence of farmers and 
others possessing a practical knowledge 
of the subject. The Board have no in- 
formation as to any statement made by 
the Chairman of the Bench. 


*Mr. LEIF JONES (Westmoreland, 
Appleby )asked whether many experienced 
farmers were not of opinion that salving 
sheep, though a more costly and diffi- 
cult process than dipping, was a better 
safeguard against sheep scab; and 
whether, therefore, farmers who wished to 
salve their sheep instead of dipping them, 
might not be allowed to do so. 


Str EDWARD STRACHEY said he 
was aware there were some farmers who 
held that opinion, but on the other hand 
the medical officers of the Board held 
the contrary view. 


Swine Fever. 

Mr. COURTHOPE: I beg to ask 
the hon. Member for South Somerset, 
as representing the President of the 
Board of Agriculture, whether, owing 
to the strong opinion of agricul- 
turists that a full inquiry should be 


subject of swine fever, and the fact that 
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many months, the President of the 
Board of Agriculture will reconsider his 
decision on the subject, and will appoint 
a departmental committee on the sub- 
ject forthwith. 


Questions. 


Str EDWARD STRACHEY: The 
suggestion that the Departmental Com- 
mittee should be appointed was very 
carefully considered by my noble friend, 
but he came to the conclusion that before 
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| Mr. J. A. PEASE: The whole of the 
| purchase money was paid last November. 
| 


Lorp BALCARRES asked on what 


Vote this money appeared. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE replied that there was 
/no specific Vote in connection with this 
| matter, but if any hon. Member desired 
_ to call in question the policy he could 
| do so on the salaries of Ministers. 


any step was taken in this direction it | 


would be better to await the results of | 


Lorp BALCARRES: The money has 


the new Orders which are about to be | beenpaid. On what Vote does it appear ! 


issued and are based, as he has already 
indicated, upon actual experimental in- | 
vestigations conducted by the veterinary | 


officers of the Department. | Forests Department. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: The money 
has been paid by the Woods and 
It is a matter of! 


| administration. 


Afforestation. 


Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, | 


E.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Com- 


missioners of Woods and Forests, how | 


much has been spent in the last ten 
years on re-afforestation in Great Britain 
and how much in Ireland by the Woods 
and Forests Department ; and how much 
is received yearly from Ireland by that 
Department in the shape of quit and 
Crown rents. 


Mr. J. A. PEASE (Essex, Saffron 
Walden): The amount spent by the 
Commissioners of Woods during the last 
ten years in England and Wales on 


afforestation, by which term is meant | 


planting new areas not previously under 
timber, as distinguished from replanting 
in old woods, is about £5,000. 
cost of land in England and Wales 


| 

Mr. BOWLES (Lambeth, Norwood) : 
| Then has the money been spent without 
| the authority of Parliament ¢ 


Mr. J. A. PEASE: I understand that 
'is so. £25,000 was the money required 
| for the purchase of the estate, and that 
| has been spent without any direct Vote 
| in Supply. 
| 
| Lancashire Magistracy. 
| Mr. TYSON WILSON : I beg to ask 
'the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lan- 
caster whether he can state how many 
| persons were appointed county magis- 
| trates for the county of Lancaster during 
| the year 1907; and how many of those 
appointed were working men. 


*THE CHANCELLOR or toe DUCHYor 


© | LANCASTER (Sir Henry Fowter, Wol- 


| verhampton, E.): In the years 1906 and 





bought during the same period for affore- | 1907 there have been 449 new magistrates 
station is about £1,200. There has been appointed for the county and boroughs 
no expenditure on planting new areas | of [Lancashire viz., 147 for the county, 
in Scotland or Ireland, but £25,000 has! and 302 for the boroughs. The total 
recently been spent in buying land in| pymber appointed in the five preceding 
Scotland for afforestation. The Com- years was 700. I am not able to classify 
missioners of Woods receive about | the occupations of the magistrates who 
£30,000 annually in the shape of quit | have been appointed. 

rents on land in Ireland. 


Mr. BELLOC (Salford, 8.): Has it 








Lorp BALCARRES  (Lancashire,| been the invariable practice not to 
Chorley): I beg to ask the Secretary | nominate as county magistrates gen- 


to the Treasury, if any part of the|tlemen already appointed as borough 
purchase money for the estate recently | justices ? 

acquired for the purposes of aftore- | 

station will be paid during the present; *Stir HENRY FOWLER: Yes, I 
financial year. ‘consider it undesirable that the two 
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should be combined. Where a man is 
on the borough bench there is no 
reason why he should be put on the 
county bench. If the office is regarded 
as an honour it should be distributed, 
and if as a responsible duty, the duty 
should be divided among as large a 
number of gentlemen as desirable. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT: But is it not 
sometimes desirable to have a county 
magistrate in a borough to whom officials 
may go when they want documents 
signed or summonses issued ? 


*Sirn HENRY FOWLER : Ihave given 
the question my best consideration, and I 
think the balance of argument is against 
one man holding the two offices. 


Scottish University Professors. 

Mr. WATT (Glasgow, College): I beé 
to ask the Secretary for Scotland if he 
is aware that the salaries of several pro- 
fessors of Scottish universities are paid 
out of Parliamentary grants, and that 
these professors are subject to religious 
tests before being appointed ; and 
whether he will introduce legislation 
making these public appointments of 
teachers open to all, irrespective of the 
Church to which the applicants belong. 


THE SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Mr. Styciatr, Forfarshire): My hon. 
friend was good enough to draw my 
attention to this subject last session ; 
but I am not able to give any under- 
taking as to legislation. 


Evicted Tenants in County Clare. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND: I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland how many 
evicted tenants have been restored 
to holdings in county Clare up to the end 
of 1907; and how many evicted tenants 
remain to be dealt with in the same 
county. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrre tt, Bristol, N.): Up 
to 3lst December, 1907, the number o: 
evicted tenants in County Clare who had 
been reinstated in their former holdings 
or provided with new holdings, was 
eighty ; and the number remaining for 
whom the Estates Commissioners propose 
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to provide holdings, if possible, is fiftys 
nine. 


County Down Polling Districts. 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH : I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland whether the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board has 
been called to the resolutions adopted 
by the county council of county Down in 
August, 1993, and again in December, 
1907, urging that the Parliamentary 
polling districts should be remodelled 
so as to make them coterminous with the 
electoral divisions and that such a change 
would effect a saving to the county funds, 
besides facilitating the preparation and 
revision of the lists of voters: whether 
the Local Government Board has also 
considered the suggestion of the same 
body that powers should be given to the 
county councils to have the register of 
voters made out alphabetically in town- 
lands, or, as regards urban districts, in 
streets, where the county council mav 
consider that course necessary or desir- 
able; and whether he will undertake to 
introduce a Bill to give effect to these 
recommendations or give facilities for a 
private Member’s Bill on the subject. 


Mr. BIRRELL: The Local Govern- 
ment Board have no powers in regard to 
the division of Parliamentary counties or 
boroughs into polling districts. The 
attention of the Irish Government has, 
however, been directed to the resolutions 
referred to in the Question. The bound- 
aries of Parliamentary counties in Ireland 
are based upon the boundaries of baronies, 
half-baronies, and parishes, which areas 
are no longer administrative units for any 
purpose of lccal government. The ad- 
ministrative units are the district electoral 
divisions, and these are not coterminous 
with any of the areas mentioned. It 
would be very difficult if not impossible, 
to carry out any general provision by 
Statute to the effect that Parliamentary 
polling districts should always be co- 
terminous with district electoral divisions 
or groups of divisions. It often happens 
that an alteration of one or more of such 
divisions is an administrative snecessity, 
and upon every such change it would be 
necessary to make corresponding altera- 
tions in the Parliamentary polling dis- 
tricts. The inconvenience thus caused 
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would probably outweigh any advantage 
which might attend the adoption of the 
first of the county council’s suggestions. 
The second proposal relates to a matter 
which does not appear to be of first 
importance, and I am not aware that 
any very useful purpose would be served 
by its adoption. It will, however, receive 
consideration. I do not, as at present 
advised, propose to introduce a Bill to 
give effect to the recommendations, nor 
can I promise facilities for a private 
Member’s Bill. 


Supply. 


Mr. CORRIE GRANT asked if it was 
not possible to follow the precedent set 
in regard to London and appoint boundary 
Commissioners to inquire and report on 
any possible readjustment ? 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will consider that 
proposal, but I am very much occupied at 
the present time. 


Singleton Estate (Cork) Evicted Tenants. 

Mr. SHEEHAN (Cork County, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland whether, on 
reconsideration by the Estates Commis- 
sioners, the claim of John R. O'Sullivan, 
evicted tenant on the Lady Singleton 
estate, county Cork, has been admitted ; 
and, if so, whether steps are being taken 
under the provisions of the Evicted 
Tenants Act, to provide him with a 
suitable holding. 


Mr. BIRRELL: This evicted tenant’s 
application for reinstatement is at 
present under reconsideration by the 
Estates Commissioners. 


Royal Commission on the Feeble-Minded. 

Mr. WEDGWOOD : I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury if he can say 
when the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Feeble-Minded will be issued. 


THe PRIME MINISTER anv FIRST 
LORD or tHe TREASURY (Sir H. 
CAMPBELL- BANNERMAN, Stirling Burghs) : 
The{Chairman of the Royal Commission 
informs me that the Report of the Com- 
mission, which is in an advanced con- 
dition, has recently been delayed by 
unforeseen circumstances; but it is 
confidently hoped that it will be com- 
pleted before Easter. 


{COMMONS} 
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Anticipatory Motions. 

Mr. BOWLES asked the Prime Minister 
when he proposed to introduce the 
Amendments to Standing Orders with 
regard to blocking Motions. 


Sir H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN : 
They will be taken when it is ascertained 
that they will be unopposed. 


Lorp ROBERT CECIL (Marylebone, 
E.): Has the right hon. Gentleman asked 
the Patronage Secretary if he intends to 
oppose them. 


{No Answer was returned.| 


NEW BILL. 


HOURS OF LABOUR BILL. 


“To restrict the Hours of Labour 
in all trades and industries to eight 
per day,” presented by Mr. Thorne ; 
suported by Mr. Steadman, Mr. Parker, 
Mr. Clynes, Mr. Tyson Wilson, Mr. 
Glover, Mr. Gill, Mr. George Loberts, 
Mr. Walsh, and Mr. Curran ; to be read 
a second time upon Friday, Ist May, and 
to be printed. {Bill 70.} 


. 


SUPPLY. 
Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee, ) 
{Mr. Emmorr (Oldham), in the Chair. | 


AND REVENUE 
(SUPPLEMENTARY) 


CIVIL SERVICES 
DEPARTMENTS 
ESTIMATES, 1907-8. 


Ciass_ III. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,500, be granted to His Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year ending 
on the 3lst day of March 1908, for 
Criminal Prosecutions and other Law 
Charges in Ireland.” 


Mr. WALTER LONG (Dublin, 8.) 
said that one day last week his noble 
friend the Member for the Chorley 
Division asked a Question of the Chief 
Secretary in regard to the Vote for which 
a Supplementary Vote was now asked, 
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and the answer given had caused him 
and those who worked with him some 
little trouble, because it was very difficult 
to identify the statements made in the 
reply with the figures to be found in the 
Estimates. The Question was “ What had 
been the expenditure for law charges in 
Ireland under the sub-head ‘Fees to 
law ofticers and fees to counsel,’” and 
the Chief Secretary’s reply included the 
statement that fees to law officers 
amounted to £7,000. He could not find 
in the Estimates those figures at all. He 
found that the fees to law officers in the 
Estimates stood at the sum of £1,000, 
and that the £7,000 was found in the 
Estimates as fees to counsel. ‘That was a 
totally different question altogether, and 
was included in his noble friend’s Ques- 
tion, but was not replied to, and he hoped 
that they would have an explanation of 
this discrepancy. But that was not really 
the serious aspect of the Supplementary 
Vote. The Government the other day 
took part in a debate initiated to call 
attention to the condition of affairs in 
Ireland, and they declared through the 
mouth of the Chief Secretary, the law 
officers and others, that everything was 
fairly satisfactory and much better than 
it had been. It was a most remarkable 
fact that in face of these declarations for 
the first time for many years the Irish 
Executive had to come forward and ask for 
a Supplementary Vote in respect of law 
charges for expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with criminal prosecutions, and also 
in regard to the police. Not only was 
the Estimate which the Government 
made for this particular purpose proved 
to be insufficient, not only was the £1,060 
proved to be altogether inadequate, 
but the Government now had to come 
to the House of Commons and ask fora 
Supplementary Vote of £2,500. He 
believed he was right in saying that this 
particular sub-head of the Vote was 
created in 1879-80, and he thought that he 
was also right in saying—and he challenged 
the Chief Secretary to contradict him 

that since 1879-80 there had been no 
equal to the sum now expended ; he found 
that the average for the ten years ending 
March 31st, 1906, for all but eight or 
nine months of which the Unionist 
Government were in power, and _practi- 
cally prepared the Estimates, was only 
£886 on the Appropriation Account. 
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That was more eloquent than the speeches | 
of Gentlemen opposite in regard to the! was no reality in them. 
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results of their administration, when 
they asked them to accept their simple 
statement that the condition of things 
was all that could be desired, and that all 
it caused was a certain amount of anxiety. 
When they found that the first result 
of the tenure of office of the Party 
opposite was to increase the law charges 
so that they had to come to Parliament for 
an extra Vote, they were justified in 
saying that here again, as in the statistics 
produced the other day, there was far 
more powerful and eloquent testimony to 
be found in support of their contention 
than in any of the arguments produced by 
the Government. He was aware of the 
fact that a few years ago additions were 
made to this vote in respect of the Public 
Works Department, and that that 
amounted to about £12,000 a year, and 
that had to be taken out altogether in 
comparing the figures, which he had done. 
Under the whole Vote there had been un- 
expended in the year 1902-3 £6,500, the 
next year £8,400, the next year £6,000, 
and the next year £1,100. This year 
there was nothing to surrender, because 
everything had been expended, and in 
addition to that the Government as a 
result of the policy of conciliation had to 
come and ask for more money. The 
last thing he would do was to oppose the 
Government in an honest endeavour to 
secure justice and enforce the law; 
but did this represent expenditure 
which had been honestly incurred in 
such an endeavour? The result of 
this money paid to law officers for State 
prosecutions were two convictions involy- 
ing eight persons. The other day, in the 
debate, the Solicitor-General stated—and 
he listened with amazement, because it 
came from one of the law officers speaking 
with all the authority and responsibility 
of his office-—that the Government in 
making these prosecutions had found that 
the real difficulty which confronted them 
was due to the statements made by Mem- 
bers of the Opposition that the Government 
were in sympathy, with the offence of cattle 
driving. He had read the references to 
these trials in several Irish papers, but 
ne did not remember having read one 
single statement by counsel representing 
the people prosecuted to the effect 
described by the Solicitor General. He 
did remember a statement made by coun- 
sel to a very different effect, viz., that these 
prosecutions were a sham, and that there 
He had made it 
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his business to look up the reports of 
these cases, and he would take one state- 
ment alone. He did not think the Chief 
Secretary or the Attorney-General would 
attempt to argue that it was an excep- 
tional statement or in any way inaccurate. 
On November 25th, in the Nisi Prius 


Court before Justice Wright, Mr. 
Macdermott acting for the accused, 
said— 


“Tf the Attorney-General said, like Mr. 
Birrell, that these practices were reprehensible, 
perhaps they were, but they were not illegal. 
If cattle-driving was illegal, where were the 
men of education and position, and where were 
the Members of Parliament, who, on every plat- 
form throughout Galway, month after month 
and week after week, advocated this form of 
agitation? They were told that the [rish 
Executive itched to prosecute members of 
this great political party, but the same 
Executive in fact prosecuted five farmers in 
the West of Ireland, who had no criminal 
intention, but who were endeavouring to undo 
the work of devastation done in the county in 
the past. He asked the jury to come to the 
conclusion that these people were gilty of no 
crime. They would be lending themselves to 
do the dirty work of other people if they found 
any other verdict than not guilty.” 


That was the language of a counsel de- 
fending these people, who they knew 
from his distinguished reputation would 
have used the best arguments he could 
command in defence, and if he could have 
brought home to the Opposition the 
charge made by the Solicitor - General, 
that it was due to their misrepresenta- 
tions, he was sure he would very gladly 
and properly have done so, but he made 
no reference to it. It was never referred 
to until the Solicitor-General spoke on 
behalf of the Government, and he hoped 
they would have some further justifica- 
tion for such a char e, for which there 
was not a shadow of foundation. This 
expenditure of public money had been 
absolutely wasted, and he was con- 
vinced that Mr. Macdermott represented 
the views of the great majority of 
the people in Ireland and other parts of 
the United Kingdom when he said that 
if they were going to embark on the 
expensive and laborious process of State 
prosecutions, surely in common justice 
and fairness they should prosecute all 
those who came under the charge, what- 
ever might be their position in life or in 
Ireland in regard either to a political or 
any other movement. The Chief Secre- 
tary told them in his speech that his 
fingers itched to prosecute one Member of 
Parliament, who had since been sent to 


Mr. Walter Long. 
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prison. He did not know what the 
sensation of itching fingers might be, but 
he was perfectly certain of this, that 
whatever may have been the condition of 
the Chief Secretary’s fingers, his hands 
were paralysed. If he and the Govern- 
ment had intended to make these prose- 
cutions real they would have prosecuted 
all concerned in the offences, regardless 
of individuals and the position they 
held in the world. They _prose- 
cuted these farmers from the West of 
Ireland, these farm labourers, these lads, 
and the juries acquitted them or dis- 
agreed ; and could anybody blame the 
juries? They knew very well that in 
this country it was a difficult thing, in a 
case where popular opinion was largely 
aroused, for a jury to give a verdict 
against that popular feeling, but it was 
far more serious and difficult in Ireland, 
for a juryman, if he found a verdict con- 
trary to popular opinion, was likely to 
find himself an unpopular person, which 
probably meant social ostracism and 
might mean that the man and his wife 
and family could not get even the neces- 
saries of life. The Chief Secretary when 
he took office talked of boycotting, and 
told the House that he knew something 
of boycotting, the boycotting of Noncon- 
formists in Church of England parishes. 
He thought the Chief Secretary’s language 
about boycotting now would be very 
different from what it was then. He did 
not think now he would get up in the 
House and compare boycotting in a 
county in the West of Ireland with boy- 
cotting of Nonconformists in an English 
parish where there was a vast majority 
of Church of England people. The res- 
ponsibility for the ridicvjous results of 
those State prosecutions rested solely with 
the Government counsel, for those who 
prosecuted put the whole case in the 
words he had just read to the House. 
If they had intended that this public 
money should result in something prac- 
tical, the Government would have taken 
steps very different from those they did 
adopt. He was in this difficulty, that it was 
not part of their policy to interfere with 
the Government in the fearless discharge 
of their duty for the maintenance of order, 
and, therefore, he had not thought it right 
to put down an Amendment to reduce 
this Vote ; but he did not hesitate to say 
that this money had been wasted in a 
profligate manner owing to the want of 
courage and determination on the part 
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of the Government. The prosecutions 

had failed, not because there was no evi- 

dence, but because the Government had 

failed to carry them through with courage | 
and determination, and it was a remark- 

able fact that for the first time they 

should have a Supplementary Estimate 

in regard to these law expenses, and that 

at the same time they should have the' 
results he had described, unsatisfactory 

in themselves if one compared them with 

the expenditure, and ten times more un- 

satisfactory if one judged of them by the 

effect they must have had on the people 

and on the maintenance of law and peace 

in that country. 


*Toe ATTORNEY-GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Cuerry, Liverpool, Ex- 
change) said that with reference to the 
first question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for South Dublin he 
would reply as well as he could, and 
explain the discrepancy in the figures. 
The answer which the Chief Secretary 
had given the other day in reference 
to the amounts spent on law officers’ 
salaries related to the salaries of the 
law officers. The Supplementary Esti- 
mate which they were now discussing 
was for fees. 


Str E. CARSON (Dublin University): 
The Question was about fees and not 
salaries. 


*Mr. CHERRY said the Question 
might have been misinterpreted as well 
as the answer, but he had the return, 
and the figures had reference to the 
salaries of the law officers and not to 


fees. 


Mr. WALTER LONG: Here is a copy 
of the answer given by the Chief Secre- 
tary. It says— 

‘Fees to law officers, voted £7,000, ex- 
pended £5,740. General law expenses, etc.” 


*Mr. CHERRY said that must have 
been a mistake. Those were the salaries 
and not the fees. He thought the right 
hon. Gentleman only wished for an 
explanation of an answer which was 
certainly a little misleading. The real 
question was the important one as 
regarded the increase in the expenses 
for these prosecutions, and the fact 
that¥a larger sum was asked for now 
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than in previous years, and the fact 
that for the first time for some years 
a Supplementary Estimate was asked for. 
That was, he admitted, perfectly true, 
but he would like to draw the attention 
of the House to the fact that the general 
expenses for law charges had been 
continually reduced for twenty-five years, 
and were brought down last year and 
the year before to a lower figure by 
many thousands than they had been 
for a long time. In 1881-1882 the 
total amount voted for law charges 
was £105,669. In the following year, 
which was the largest on record, they rose 
to £126,396. They then came steadily 
down to £70,000 in 1893-1894. ,They 
came down in 1900 to £68,000, and 
rose in the following year to £70,000. 
In 1902-1903 they were £68,517; in 
1903-1904, £68,600 ; in 1904-1905 
£65,416; in 1905-1906, £64,416; in 
1906-1907 £62,652; end for the present 
vear the original estimate was £62,875. 
So that, with the exception of last 
year, the sum was smaller by several 
thousands than any sum voted in previous 
years. 

Sir E. CARSON: What were the 
figures for 1898-1899 ? 


*Mr. CHERRY: The figures were 
small that year—£62,660. 
Str E. CARSON: Is not that less 


than last vear ? 


*Mr. CHERRY said it was, but the 
following year, 1899-1900, they rose to 
£67,000. The total amount voted for 
the present year including the Supple- 
mentary Estimate would amount to 
£65,224, and that was actually less than 
for the year 1904-1905. In addition to 
this, several adaitional charges had been 
put in recent years upon the Vote for 
Law Charges that were not on before, 
In 1889 the expenditure of the legal 
department of the Board of Works, 
£3,500 a year, was added to the Vote, 
and considerable expenditure in con- 
nection with legal depxrtment of the 
War Department. In 1899 an addition 
of £8,400 was made to the Vote for the 
High Sheriffs’ expenses of receiving 
Judges of Assize. These sums amounted 
to £12,000 a year, and in addition to 
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speech, his recol- 


Department of Agriculture were added | lection of what his hon, friend had 
‘said was that the difficulties of the 


to the Vote. He had not the figures 


but they amounted to a very considerable | 


| 


sum, for the Agricultural Department | 


carried on business all over Ireland, 
and was constantly involved in disputes 
which led to legal expenses. He thought 


it would be reasonable to assume that | 


they would not be less than £1,000 or 
£2,000 a vear. There had been added 
since 1889 at least £13,000, probably 
£14,000, which were not charged upon the 

ote before. If they deducted that from 
the total amount of the Vote for this year 
they would bring it down to very nearly 
£50,000 as compared with over £100,000 
twenty-five vears ago. No doubt there 
had been more expended in the last year 
than in previous years, and in view of 
what had been said as to the terribly 
disturbed condition of the country it 
was only natural that there should be. 
He had always admitted that there were 
some portions of Ireland in a disturbed 
condition, which gave very great trouble. 
In addition to that, when they changed 
the venue in criminal cases an immense 
amount deal of additional expense was 
incurred. They had been blamed for 
proceeding against these men in the 
way they had done. He supposed the 
only alternative was to put in force the 
Crimes Act, but he did not think that had 
been suggested by the right hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, at all events without 
giving the jury system a trial. Whether 
they were right in persisting in it as long 
as they did was another question. He 
thought that they were, and that the re- 
sults had justified their action. Whether 
they succeeded in getting convictions or 
not cattle-driving had died down, and he 
held it was due to the prosecutions. He 
held that the calling of public attention to 
the circumstances of the individual cases 
by trying them in the ordinary way before 
an ordinary tribunal had a very con- 
siderable effect in inducing the people 
of the districts to use their own influence 
to put a stop to cattle-driving. Nobody 
seriously doubted that the number of 
cases and the number of persons con- 
cerned had very greatly diminished. 
Cattle-driving was a very easy thing 
todo. One or two men could open 
a gate and turn the cattle out 
of a field, With reference to the 


Mr. Cherry. 


Government in regard to cattle-driving 
had been greatly increased by the fact 
that Members of the Opposition were 
stating that the Government were en- 
couraging rather than discouraging it. 
There was no doubt that some people con- 
cerned in cattle-driving thought the 
Government were encouraging it, and 
public speeches in which that accusation 
was made, and which were published all 
over Ireland, must have had a very great 
effect in encouraging the very thing they 
wanted to stop. He thought hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had not really given them 
the help they might reasonably have 
claimed from them. It must be obvious 
to anyone that whether they were right 
or wrong in not prosecuting Members of 
Parliament, they were not wrong in pro- 
secuting the men who actually took part 
in the drives. In the cases which had 
been referred to they prosecuted every 
person they could identify as having 
actually taken part in the driving of 
cattle. They did not prosecute any 
Members of Parliament who merely made 
speeches encouraging cattle-driving. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that they prose- 
cuted one particular Member, but that 
was not so. One of the Judges of 
the Chancery Division exercising his 
power of committal for contempt of 
court had put an hon. Member into gaol 
months, but the Government 


for six 

had nothing to do with that. He did 
not think that that had had much 
effect upon cattle-driving, and it 


should not be overlooked that the most 
serious cases of cattle-driving were not 
in the hon. Member’s county at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman also referred 
to the subject of boycotting, and spoke 
of its serious character. As a matter of 
fact there was very little serious boy- 
cotting in Ireland now. 
Mr. WALTER LONG: Oh, oh. 
*Mr. CHERRY said he would read 
a report for the East Riding of Galway 
made by the county inpector in the month 
of October. Hestatedthat there was no 
really serious boycotting in the Riding. 
There were a good many unpopular 
people who were boycotted to the extent 
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of being unable to get work done locally 
and some were boycotted in the local 
shops; but they all contrived in some 
way to get what they required. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR (City of London) : 
Will the right hon. Gentleman, in 
accordance with the invariable practice, 
lay the document from which he has 
just read upon the Table of the House. 


*Mr. CHERRY: Certainly. It was 
agreed that it was most difficult to stop 
boycotting by prosecutions, in fact, it 
vas almost impossible, because prosecu- 
tions stirred up feelings against indi- 
viduals and embittered them. In many 
cases the persons boycotted were most 
anxious that prosecutions should npt be 
undertaken because the evil was only 
increased thereby. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG (Antrim, 8.) 
said these Supplementary Estimates had 
been rendered necessary by the numerous 
cases that came before the Courts in 
one way or another in connection with 
cattle-driving, and it was to the attempts 
of the Government to deal with this crime 
that he intended to confine his remarks. 
On Tuesday last the Attorney-General 
and the Chief Secretary declared that 
thev had considerable difficulty in know- 
ing what the nature of the charge was 
which the Opposition brought against 
the Irish Government. This debate 
would afford them another opportunity 
of making that point clear. The charge 
which they made was that the so-called 
prosecutions against persons charged 
with cattle-driving were undertaken at 
a time and under circumstances when 
the Attorney-General and the Chief 
Secretary must have known that they 


would be futile and the money spent. 


on them would be thrown away 
The Solicitor-General acknowledged that 
the state of affairs existing in Ireland 
was a serious one and he asked what 
were the Government to do under the 
circumstances ? That was not a ques- 
tion for the Opposition to answer. The 
Government had created the situation 
themselves, and it was their duty to 
solve it. They had failed to find a way 
out of the difficulty and they had handled 
the question in the worst possible way. 
Instead of showing a firm front in the 
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early stages of cattle-driving, the Govern- 
ment led those engaged in it to believe 
that they did not look upon it as a 
serious offence, and four or five Members 
of the Government made speeches which 
he maintained could not be taken to 
mean anything else than that the Govern- 
ment did not intend to t:ke any ser.ous 
cognisance of this crime. The Solicitor- 
General tried to put the blame upon 
the shoulders of his political opponents 
for having created the present situation 
by their speeches. After having heard 
the declarations of his own colleagues 
on so many occasions that cattle-driving 
was not a serious offence and ought 
not to be treated seriously, the Solicitor- 
General had the effrontery to turn 
round and declare that it was his political 
opponents who had placed the Govern 
ment in this difficulty. The Attorney- 
General claimed that cattle-driving had 
decreased and that the publicity 
given to the question by his prosecutions 
had caused that decrease. And yet 
the Opposition had been frequently 
blamed for giving publicity to cattle- 
driving cases by bringing them before 
the notice of the House of Com- 
mons and the country. They were all 
familiar with the name which the Chief 
Secretary thought fit to call the 
Unionist Members from Ireland in 
April last, for bringing before the 
House of Commons each case of 
cattle-driving as it occurred. Now the 
Attorney - General was claiming credit 
for stopping cattle-driving, by that 
same publicity which wes a crime six 
months ago when brought about 
by a Unionist Member. To say the 
least of it, such language was highly 
inconsistent. They must, however, judge 
this matter by results. What had been 
the result of the legal proceedings 
instituted by the Attorney-General ? 
There had been 572 persons proceeded 
against for cattle-driving, and out of 
that number only five were convicted. 
No amount of talk could prove more 
conclusively than that fact the absolute 
futility and ridiculousness of those 
prosecutions. What had all the mild 
remonstrance against cattle-driving which 
had lately been indulged in by mem- 
bers of the Government accomplished ? 
Only five convictions out of 572 cases. 
Probably the Chief Secretary would 
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reply that in 288 of these cases the 
defendants were ordered to find bail, but 
he did not see how he could get much 
comfort out of that. In a great many 
cases each individual man only took 
part or wanted to take part in one 
cattle-drive, after which he would wait 
until the Estates Commissioners divided 
the estate up, and then he would get 
his share. In the 136 cases in which 
proceedings were taken by indictment, 
five were convicted, twenty-seven were 
acquitted, and in 104 cases the jury dis- 
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agreed. The right hon. Gentleman said 
the Opposition were responsible for 


these proceedings. 


*Mr. CHERRY: I do not think I said 
that. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said that, 
at any rate, the Attorney-General claimed 
that the ereater share of the blame 
of having rendered these proceedings 
necessary belonged to his political op- 
ponents in Ireland. That was a most 
absurd contention. During the whole of 


last session when a debate took place | 


here or another place on the state of 
Ireland the same sort of reply was 
made by Ministers of the Crown. On 


each and every occasion the Minister | 


who spoke for the Government, while 
admitting that technically speaking cattle- 
drives were breaches of the law, proceeded 
to point out extenuating circumstances. 


Attention called to the fact that forty 
Members were not present. 
counted, and forty Members being found 
present— 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG 
Minister who replied for the Government 
invariably proceeded to state extenuating 
circumstances and to excuse the persons 
who had taken part inthe drives. Onone 
occasion the Chief Secretary, when making 
the usual extenuating speech, said the 
House must remember that these cases 
were not ** predatory ” but only “ intimida- 
tory,” and that the House should take 
that into consideration. 


Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Brrrett, Bristol, N.): It 
was not an excuse. 


Mr. Charles Craig. 
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House | 
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*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said it was 
certainly put forward as something in the 
nature of an excuse or at least as a fact 
that ought to be taken into account to 
minimise the degree of the offence. 
The Government had shown in regard 
to cattle-driving their unwillingness 
or their inability to deal with it. 
From beginning to end the Govern- 
ment had shown to the people of 
Ireland that they were not prepared 
to take the serious view of the situation 
that Unionist Members said they ought to 
take, and it was perfectly ridiculous, after 
the results of the last summer assizes, 
to come to the House and ask for money 
for law proceedings, when they had 
not the least chance of obtaining con- 
victions. The Attorney-General had 
|read a report of an inspector from 
ithe county of Galway saying there 
| was practically no serious cases of 
| boycotting in that part of Galway 
|to which the report referred. Well, 
jhe did not think that amounted to 
'very much. They did not know what 
'the inspector meant by serious boy- 


| 
| 


| cotting, but fortunately they had some 





| idea of what the Chief Secretary's idea 
|of boycotting was. In the early part 
'of last year the right hon. Gentleman 
|speaking in the debate on an Amend- 
/ment to the Address said— 


| * Boycotting is limited, I should say, at the 
| most to a score of cases—any boycotting to 
| which the term ‘savage’ can be applied. As 
|to exclusive dealing, as to cutting people, I 
know enough of village Nonconformity to say 
| that if a microscopic eye was focussed on our 
villages as it is focussed on the villages of 
| Ireland, we should have a record too of 
|that method of exclusive dealing which I 
| deplore and deprecate, but is too often almost 
|inevitable when feeling runs high.” 


said the | 


All he could say was that if that was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s idea of 
| boycotting of the second class in Ireland 
he was grievously mistaken. The Report 
'which the Attorney-General read bore 
him out in that statement, for the county 
‘inspector said there was practically no 
‘serious boycotting, and then proceeded 
to tell what class of boycotting did exist. 
The county inspector pointed out that 
there were many persons in that part of 
Galway who found it difficult to get 
men to work for them, and who found it 
difficult to get food for themselves and 
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their families, but that those people got 
hold somehow of the necessaries of life. 


Got in some way 


Mr. CHERRY : 
what they required. 


*Mr. CHARLES CRAIG said he 
thought he had paraphrased the words 
of the right hon. Member correctly. 
He asked the Attorney-General whether 
he could show a single case throughout 
England, Wales, or Scotland where such 
a state of things existed as was described 
in the county inspector’s report. He did 
not agree with the Chief Secretary that 
these cases were few and far between. 
Only the other day he was informed 
that a person in another part of Ireland, 
who had suffered very seriously in past 
vears from boycotting, recently sent a 
confidential agent of his into Roscommon, 
Galway, and other parts of the country 
to find out what was the true state of 
affairs. That gentleman returned and 
said that cattle-drivings were very fre- 
quent, but as a rule they were carried 
out in a more or less good-humoured 
way because the people had long ago 
come to the conclusion that there was 
not the slightest use in attempting to pre- 
vent it, but that with regard to boycotting, 
in the whole of his experience he had 
never see boycotting of the same cruel 
and relentless nature as existed at the 
present time. In the old days children 
were left out, but that was not the case 
to-day. He did not mean to say that 
there were so many Cases at the present 
time, but where it existed it was of 2 more 
cruel and relentless nature. [A Natron- 
ALISt MemBer: Who was the agent ? 
Was he an agent of Lord Ashtown ?] 
No, Lord Ashtown unfortunately lived in 
the most disturbed part of Ireland, so 
there was no need for him to send an 
agent to another part to find out 
what boycotting and intimidation was 


like. He asserted that it was bad 
policy for the Chief Secretary and 


Attorney-General to come down to the 
House and minimise boycotting. It was 
not presenting the matter in its true 
colours. Such a matter ought to cause 
grave anxiety to the Government and 
their first duty was to communicate that 
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anxiety to the House instead of trying to 
minimise and excuse the matter. 


*Mr. JOHN ROCHE (Galway, E.) 
said he would not occupy the time 
of the House by referring to more than 
one case which, he thought, would 
illustrate why Nationalist Members com- 
plained of the manner in which cases were 
conducted by Dublin Castle methods. 
The case to which he referred occurred 
quite recently in the constituency he 
had the honour to represent. On Sep- 
tember 2nd last he received a wire from 
a constituent who lived at Woodlawn, 
better known as the residence of Lord 
Ashtown, a gentleman who appealed 


for funds to carry on a_ journal 
which was edited by him, and 
was called Grievances from Treland. 


The wire contained an inquiry whether 
he was at home, and he replied in the 
affirmative. In the evening three of 
his constituents arrived at his place, 
having travelled twenty-one Irish miles. 
The object of their mission was to submit 
to him three anonymous letters which 
they had received on the morning of 
August 3lst. The substance of these 
was that those men were requested to 


, go to the church at Woodlawn at eleven 


o'clock at night and assist in placing 
a bomb under the church, for doing which 
they were to be handsomely rewarded 
by considerable sums of money. He 
got those letters and requested the 
people who received them not to say 
anything about the matter at present. 
On the next day he wrote to the county 
inspector at Ballinasloe requesting an 
interview, which he granted, and the in- 
spector came immediately to his place at 
Woodford. He laid the letters before the 
inspector,and told him that the people who 
received them were under the impression 
that this was a plot to entrap them 
into the perpetration of a proposed 
outrage. He would only read one of 
the letters which was typical of all the 
others. He might mention that five 
different persons in his constituency 
were written to and not one of them 
had the most remote notion or idea 
that any second person had been written 
to, so that if any of them had re- 
sponded to the appeal and gone to the 
church at eleven o'clock on that Saturday 


3G 2 
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night the object of the originators of the 
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plot would have been accomplished. I 


will now read to the House a letter which 
was addressed to a man named Mahon and 
was headed “ United Irish League ’— 

“Dear Mahon,—If you are as we think a 
true Catholic and Irishman with the welfare 
of your religion and country at heart and a 
faithful member of our Land League, and if you 


are willing to do a little work for the same we | 


will give you £50 in hand and £50 more in 
monthly instalments. The cowardly cruel 
evictor that is the curse of our country will 
be going in a few days to foreign parts ; now 
or never is the time to nail him; we won’t fail 
this time like we did in Waterford.” 

“We have a man that’s well used to the 
work to blow him up while he is praying to his 
friend the devil in church next Sunday and 
send him home to hell sure and certain. It 
will be done in such a way that the costs won't 
be heavy, but the man is a stranger and as you 
know none of the rotten supers round Wood- 
lawn can be trusted, we want you to show 
him the right place to bury the pot. We are 
told that his pew is under the stained window 


that faces the gate close to the headstone ; | 


that’s the spot to put the bomb ; be sure of the 
right place. All you have to do is to be at the 
church at eleven o’clock to the minute next 
Saturday night; don’t go before the time as 
the shorter you are on the ground the safer 
for yourself and be sure to avoid the blasted 
peelers on the way, but there will be no risk 
as they will be all on guard at the big house 
and will never dream of the church. The man 
will be there at eleven; if you arrive at the 
window first give a very low whistle and when 
he appears say ‘ Franuawail.’ If he is there 
first he will say the same word to you; ask no 
questions, but just point out the spot. Give 
him a small bottle of paraffin oil, which you 
must bring with you in your pocket; about 
a half-pint bottle, that will make no bulk in 
your pocket, for fear you might meet any of 
the patrols on the road going. If the man 
does not join you at the church window at 
once, don’t wait longer than five minutes, as it 
would be too dangerous to make any delays, 
but just place the bottle of paraffin oil on the 
right spot and the man will know. If he asks 
your name say it is Fahy; he is a stranger and 
will be leaving the country at once, so you need 
not be afraid of him, but if you like you can 
bring a mask and put it on when you get inside 
the church ground; a piece of cloth with the 
eyes and mouth cut out would do. For God’s 
sake, Tom, be careful; don’t walk on the grass 
if it is wet, but keep on the gravel if you can. 
You ought to get the loan of someone’s boots. 
You will meet a friend at the cross roads going 
back, and will hand you five £10 notes; don’t 
delay a minute with him, but hurry home. 
If you are afraid, Tom, to go alone, you can 
bring another man with you, but be sure he is 
one that can be relied on, for remember, Tom, 
if this secret is let out, as sure as God is above 
your life will be taken. If you bring a man 
with you we will give you ten pounds for him, 
but we would rather you went alone as the less 
that know the secret the better. If you are 
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| afraid to do this little job yourself, Tom, send 
| a true man that won’t fail ‘and he will get the 
same money; but don’t fail if you can’t go 
| yourself to send someone, or the man might 
| put the bomb under a wrong window and we 
would miss our mark a second time. If we 
hear he has left Woodlawn before Saturday we 
| will let you know. We are sending this for 
safety to a friend to post far away, and think it 
safer not to sign our names. God be with you. 


Supply. 


If you tie two old cloths over your boots 
before you cross the church wall, you won’t 
leave any footprints, as that is the only danger. 
Tom, for the good of your father and mother 
and brothers’ souls, don’t let out this secret, 
for if you do you will be killed as dead as a 
maggot; but if you are true to us you will 
never see a poor day. If you can get a bit of 
fusee without rousing suspicion, bring it with 
you. A groom will post this letter for safety 
on his way to the horse show.” 


He might mention in passing that the 
letters those five different persons re- 
ceived were each and every one of them 
|posted in Dublin. At the interview 
with the county inspector on 5th Septem- 
ber, five days after the attack on the 
church was to take place, he told the 
inspector that those people were under 
the impression that this was a plot got 
up in the interest of the editor of Griev- 
ances from Ireland ; that he thoroughly 
agreed with that view; and that if that 
was correct either of two things should 
have occurred. In the first place, if 
the editor of Grievances from Ireland 
| had anything to do with the plot, either 
| he or his servants were at the church 
|to receive the people who were invited 
,to go there; or that the police were 
there—and there by his direction—on 
|the night in question; and he trusted 
|that the inspector would be able to 
clear up those two points. And he 
| further added that if neither of those two 
| things had occurred he was thoroughly 
‘convinced that Lord Ashtown was in 
no way connected with the plot. The 
| county inspector was a bit sceptical at 
| their first interview and gave him no in- 
formation upon that point. He assumed 
that the inspector at once got into 
communication with the Castle. The 
next time he heard about the matter 
he was informed that the inspector had 
thoroughly satisfied himself that he 
knew who had written the letters, 
though the inspector did not tell him 
who. He told him, however, that he 
had sent the original letters to Dublin, 
to be submitted to an expert, but 
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up to that time he had not received 
a reply. Afterwards the inspector in- 
formed him that on the night of the 31st, 
he and four police had been at the 


‘church all night waiting to receive those 


unfortunate people of his, if any of them 
had been foolish enough to respond to 
the appeal that had been made to them. 
Furthermore, what happened? Those 
letters were written and posted in 
Dublin, and during the time they were 
written and posted in Dublin Lord 
Ashtown was there and left Dublin on 
the Saturday morning, the 3lst, for 
Woodlawn ; but before he left he com- 
municated with the police in Dublin and 
told them that he expected there would 
be an attack made on the church that 
night and requested that the police 
should be sent to receive the men who 
were invited there to commit the outrage. 
The precaution was taken that none of 
the local police should be trusted, lest 
they might give the case away to the 
enemy ; men were brought therefore from 
an outlying district, and he was told that 
they had to tramp four miles, through the 
fields rather than trust the local men, in 
order to get to the church that night. 
However the plot did not come off. Now 
the important point that while 
these letters were written and posted in 
Dublin, inviting these five persons to the 
church that night, Lord Ashtown at the 
same time was inviting the police to be 
there to receive them. That had been 
proved beyond any shadow of doubt. 
The next thing he heard about it was 
two days before the police court pro- 
ceedings. . He was informed by the 
county inspector that the proceedings 
were about to be taken in the Police 
Court, Dublin, and he asked him to attend. 
He went there and he might mention that 
he was never more amazed in his life 
than at the manner in which that case 
was presented by the Crown. How did 
the Crown present the case? They 
shoved this criminal conspiracy into the 
background, and the ostensible charge 
made was that this woman was being 
prosecuted by Lord Ashtown for ob- 
taining money by false pretences; and 
while that was so, Lord Ashtown and his 
agent in the witness box, and upon their 
oaths, repudiated any connection what- 
ever with the prosecution and the state- 
ment that the woman ever obtained 


Was 
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money by false pretences. But the real 
point was this. When the county in- 
spector on 12th September went to Lord 
Ashtown and told him— 

““T, by your instruction, had police at the 
church at eleven o’clock on Saturday night, 
the 3lst August, when you said that an attack 
was to be made upon it. Since then I have 
received letters, written to four or five differen 
persons, inviting them to go to the church 
that night and lay the bomb in the right 
position. They did not go there, but they 
have given me the letters, and nowI want to 
know from you on what authority did you at 
the same time invite the police to be there,” 


it was not good enough for Lord 
Ashtown to refuse to give his authority ; 
neither would it do for him to say, 
as he did in regard to another 
letter, that he had lost it: because even 
if it was an anonymous letter it was one 
of such importance, and as it was only 
a week or ten days afterwards when he 
was asked about it, it would not do 
to say that he had lost it; and then, 
when his back was to the wall, he gave 
away this unfortunate dupe of his, and 
by some legerdemain got the Crown and 
Dublin Castle, which were in reality 
the same thing, to prosecute, not for 
writing these letters to these people, but 
for obtaining money under false pre- 
tences, a charge which the very persons 
who were said to have made it repudiated 
on oath. The sole object was to allow 
Lord Ashtown to ride out of the corner he 
would have been in if the case had been 
honestly dealt with. He was for two 
days in the police court; he demanded 
to be put into the box, but was not; 
in addition from the day he gave the 
letters to the county imspector, 5th 
September, up to the present moment, 
he was never asked either in public or in 
private one solitary word on the part of 
the Crown as to what information he had 
or could give. The county inspector 
who took up the case and put the pro- 
ceedings in motion, was the whole day in 
the police court on the first day without 
the slightest reference being made to his 
action in the matter, and after that day’s 
proceedings the outside public knew no 
more about the real origin of the case 
than the chairman did at the time. 
The inspector attended on the second 
}day of trial at the police court, and 
‘the last witness was put up and asked 
/one or two questions. In addition to 
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these facts he might add that not later { prosecute a man named James Larkin, 
than Thursday last he received a wire | who was tried at Dublin before a Dublin 
from Dublin Castle saying that he was! jury who disagreed. He was surprised 
not required at the trial which took | that the Attorney-General told him that 
place on Friday last. They heard a| he was not going to prosecute, and he 
great deal about respect for law and | could only say that that statement would 
order in Ireland, but to use a famous| be received with great astonishment by 


expression of the late Prime Minister, 
“ There is a limit to human endurance,” 
and after experience such as they had 
had in Ireland it was certain that there 
could be very little respect for law and 
order there while so administered. They 
also heard a good deal about boy- 
cotting, of which he had some 
experience. His business, and that of 
his father before him, was that of a 
miller. In a radius of six or seven miles 
from where he lived there were about 
seven or eight resident landlords, and 
up to 1879 when the late Michael Davitt 
started the Land League there was not a 
single one of them who did not do more 
or less business at his place, and with 
his father before him. But he could 
assure the House that since the day he 
took an active part in the promotion of 
the Lend League, up to the present 
moment, not a solitary one of them had 
ever entered the mill gate. He made no 


complaint. He was proud of it, but he 


failed to see why these gentlemen should | 


come whining to this House, when they 


paid them back with a Jittle of their own | 


coin. He did not come there to whine, 
but he thought they were certainly 
justified in referring to the policy adopted 
by their enemies when they were in 


power, and when they would crush them | 


if they dared. 


Mr. GEORGE CLARK (Belfast, N.) 
said that, representing as he did one 
of the divisions of Belfast, the commercial 


capital of Ireland and the city which only | 
within the last few months suffered so , 


severely, both in trade and in reputation, 
from the lawlessness and disorder that 


were allowed to exist there owing to the | 


feebleness of the present Administration, 
he would like to say a word or two upon 
these Estimates. They were prepared to 
pay for justice in Ireland, but when they 
did so, they expected to get it, andhe would 
like to let the House know what sort of 


justice they had been getting in Belfast. | 
He asked the Attorney-General for Ireland | 


the other day whether he was going to 
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| the people in Belfast, because everyone 
j there, at least the law-abiding and re- 
spectable class of people in the city, were 
/ convinced that this man ought to stand 
| another trial and ought to get a fair one. 
'In connection with this might he say 
| that he received a letter from a gentleman 
in Belfast who wrote about some informa- 
tion which he had obtained with reference 
| to the jury who sat on this case in Dublin. 
His correspondent said that one of 
the jurymen was a partner in business in 
| Dublin with one of his sons, and that that 
juror stated that another member of the 
jurv, when in the hotel to which they 
| were sent for the night, was allowed by 
the police in charge to leave the room and 
to remain away from the other jurors for 
; about two hours. Next day when they 
were considering their verdict, this man 
held out against the other eleven who 
desired to bring in a verdict of guilty; 
hence the disagreement. To allow Larkin 
to go free without any further trial after 
this fact the writer of the letter said was 
beyond comprehension. [Cries of “* Name.” 
An Hon. Memper: It is no use without 
the name. Another Hon. MemBer: W: 
will take {it for what it is worth.| 
He was bringing this matter before the 
House of Commons, as he had a right to. 
Another matter worthy of the attention 
‘of the authorities was that while they 
| were prosecuting this man Larkin, he 
' was appointed by the Home Secretary 
a member of a Departmental Committee, 
to consider and report on the best; means 
of securing the working men paid by 
weight and measurement the correctness 
of the weights and measures. 





*THEe CHAIRMAN said the question of 
a gentleman being appointed on a 
Departmental Committee by another 
Department had nothing to do with this 
debate. 


Mr. GEORGE CLARK apologised for 
being out of order and explained that he 
was not acquainted with the ways of the 


House. He would like to bring before 
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the House another matter with regard to 
the riots in Belfast. He listened very care- 
fully to the debate on Monday and 
Tuesday last in connection with crime 
in Ireland, and he questioned some of the 
statements made, because he knew that 
if people in Ireland were asked whether 
they got the justice they were entitled 
to the invariable reply would be “ no.” 
And when this Committee was asked 
to pass Supplementary Estimates of 
this kind, he contended that the people 
of Ireland ought to receive the justice 
to which they were entitled. 


Supply. 


*Mr. J. F. MASON (Windsor) said 
that the reason, apparently why these 
sums were not included in the original 
Estimates was that at the time those 
istimates were passed Ireland was peace- 
ful. They had become necessary owing to 
the lawless state of Ireland at the present 
time. They included an extra £1,000 


for the costs of prosecutions, and an | 


extra £1,500 for the law officers of the 
Crown, and he ventured to think that 
these items were rendered necessary 
by the policy which underlay the two 
little words used by the Chief Secretary 
recently, the two words “I won't.” 
This Supplementary Estimate had not 
been rendered necessary by any heroic 
measures, but by carrying out the 
ordinary jaw of the country. That 
had not only cost these extra sums, 
but had also cost the ratepayers some- 
thing over £7,000 which, as damage for 
malicious injuries, had been awarded in 
the six months endng with January. 
Although he believed the Chief Secretary 
hated cattle-driving, nevertheless his 
action in the administration of the law 
in Ireland had without doubt been con- 
sidered by the agitators in that country 
as an encouragement to the agitation. 
In the words of one hon. Member of the 
House who was now incarcerated in 
Treland— 

“ If you resort to cattle-driving the land will 
be yours in twelve months, and the new Land 
Bill will ratify your acts.” 

The Chief Secretary had told the Com- 
mittee tht he objected to make a martyr 
of a Member of Parliament by prosecuting 
him. Well, fortunately for this country, 
the Government had not been so parti- 
cular and so careful or so afraid of 
making martyrs in India as in Ireland. 
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Cattle-driving was described as “,unlaw- 
ful assembly” and the Government 
had it in their power to send cases fo 
be tried before a tribunal of two magis- 
trates without any stigma of coercion. 
It was therefore not true to say ,that 
the course which had been taken was 
the only one possible short of putting 
into force the provisions of the Crimes 
Act. The fact was that the Govern- 
ment were in a pitiful position. They 
dared not govern Ireland themselves 
because they had to consider hon. 
Gentlemen below the Gangway, and they 
could not allow her to govern herself 
because they feared the electorate of 
this country. 


Mr. J. WARD (Stoke-on-Trent) said 
he thought the right hon. Gentleman 
was well advised in the attitude he took 
up with regard to Belfast. As he under- 
stood there was a temporary dispute at 
Belfast, and incidents occurred which 
were regretted by all. But it was 
generally admitted in this Committee 
that those who led the men on that 
occasion led them in a very cautious 
manner, taking it altogether, and that 
there had not been scenes of disorder such 


as sometimes disgraced incidents of 
that character. Notwithstanding all 


the bad feeling and ill-will which was 
excited on such occasions the men be- 
haved extremely well. Therefore, as the 
dispute was over, and the man had stood 
his trial and the jury had disagreed, in 
his opinion the right hon. Gentleman 
was well advised to leave that matter 
where it was. He had been also in- 
terested in another phase of the question 
introduced, he believed, by the Member 
for East Galway. It was not usual for 
English Members to intervene in Irish 
debates, but upon this occasion he could 
not help thinking that if many English 
Members had been present, and had 
heard the speech of the hon. Member 
for East Galway, they would certainly 
have required some explanation from 
the Government. The statement of the 
hon. Member for East Galway was to 
the effect that certain men in Galway 
had received letters inciting them to 
commit sacrilege and murder. gg Five 
letters in a fairly well-known hand- 
writing were sent. Those letters were 
posted in, Dublin. Lord Ashtown, who 
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had taken great trouble in tabulating 
these outrages, when they occurred 
and when they did not occur, was in 
Dublin at the time those letters were 
posted. He made some inquiries and 
informed the police that this outrage 
was going to be committed upon the 
date mentioned in the letter, and the 
police took care to have men in readiness 
at the place where the outrage was to 
take place. It seemed to him that if 
Lord Ashtown was in the position to 
tell the police where the outrage was 
going to take place or likely to take 
place and to fix the exact time, he 
either knew something about it or there 
was something about the business which 
required a very strict investigation. 
That was a point to which he, as an 
English Member, would like to have 
an answer from the Government. The 
explanation of the officials in Dublin 
wanted elucidating and clearing up. 
It was a very awkward position, as 
it appeared to him that it would be 
impossible for a man to ask for police 
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protection because a _ certain out~ 
rage was about to take place, un- 
less he knew something about it. 


He hoped they would be given some 
information as to whether they had tried 
to find out what connection Lord Ashtown 
and these letters had with each other. 
The hon. Member for East Galway had 
not said it was alleged that these letters 
were received from him. He did not know 
whether the Attorney General had any 
views upon that subject. If so he would 
certainly like to hear them. Unless 
something was done to clear up this 
mystery, it would seem that there was 
someone attempting to lead men who 
perhaps were not very clever, into diffi- 
culties and danger, and to entrap them 
into practices that they would all 
deplore, and he thought that for the 
prevention of cases of that description 
every effort ought to be made to investi- 
gate the charges suggested by the letters 
and the statements they had heard. 


*Mr. CHERRY said that these were 
difficult matters for him to deal with as 
the jury had disagreed as regarded one of 
the persons accused of offences in con- 
nection with the matter. The boy had 
been acquitted, but the jury had dis- 
agreed with regard to his mother, and no 
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determination had yet been come to as to 
whether there should be another trial. 
But as the matter had been opened and 
discussed it was right that he should 
put the House in possession of the facts as 
far as he could. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford): 
Was there a disagreement upon the 
conspiracy counts ? 


*Mr. CHERRY thought that there was 
disagreement uponall the counts. He was 
rather in a difficult postion too, because 
he had been attacked most vigorously 
by both sides. He had been charged 
with having entered into a conspiracy 
with Members opposite against Lord 
Ashtown, and now there was a counter 
charge relating to some conspiracy to 
shield him. In the first place, he desired 
to take upon himself the entire responsi- 
bilitv of this matter. He did not think 
it would be at all fair to the counsel 
engaged in the trial that thev should be 
in any way blamed for what had been 


done. Everything that had been done 
from first to last had been under 
his directions. He had endeavoured 


to the best of his abilitv to do what 
he considered to be his duty as regards 
bringing the matter forward for public 
investigation. The hon. Member for 
fast Galway had not stated the whole 
case. Simultaneously with the anony- 
mous letters there were letters, which 
were not anonymous, sent to Lord 
Ashtown. 


*Mr. JOHN ROCHE said he had not 
referred to those because he would then 
have had to refer to the person whom he 
held to be the writer, and as the case was 
still swb judice he was afraid the rules of 
the House would not allow him to 
introduce the names. 


*Mr. CHERRY said he thought it was 
only right that if they discussed the 
matter at all, thev should discuss it fully. 
He was very sorry indeed that the matter 
had been brought forward. The letters 
he referred to were signed “* Minnie 
Walsh,” and in them she told Lord 
Ashtown and his agent that she was in a 
position to give information as to the 
perpetrator of the outrages, and that 
there was a second plot to commit 
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murder. He did not think the writing|to Kelly to murder Lord Ashtown, 
soliciting Kelly to conspire to murder 
| Lord Ashtown, soliciting Kelly to damage 


of these letters had ever been denied. 
They were at once communicated to the 
police authorities. They could find 
nothing whatever to blame Lord Ashtown 
or his agent for, except.that they were 
foolish enovgh to give the woman £5. He 
could not see the slightest ground for any 
suggestion that Lord Ashtown or his 
agent had anything to do with this 
business, or were in any way privy to a 
conspiracy to get up a bogus outrage. 
When the matter came forward he 
consulted other members of the Govern- 
ment and the prosecuting counsel as to 
what the charge should be, and they 
resolved that they would get expert 
evidence as to whether these anonymous 
letters were written as was suggested by 
Minnie Walsh or her son and that if 
that were so she should be put upon 
her trial on “every charge which could 
be framed against her for violation of the 
criminal law. They wanted the whole 
matter and every phase of it to be 
investigated, and put before a jury. The 
hon. Member complained that he was not 
examined as a witness. The sole reason 
was that he could give no material 
evidence. The hon. Member had taken 
the letters to the county inspector, but 
the persons who received them were 
examined. The hon. Member could only 
have given hearsay evidence which 
would not have been accepted by 
the Court. They were charged with 
putting the matter of the £5 in the fore- 
front of the indictment, but he found 
it was the thirteenth count in the indict- 
ment. In the forefront of the case they 
put the conspiracy which they thought 
had been entered into to create a bogus 
outrage. They all thought there never 
was any real intention on anvbody’s part 
to blow up Lord Ashtown, but that the 
intention was to bring these people who 
were really innocent to the place and get 
them falsely accused ; and they brought 
before the Court those who could give 
evidence on that point against the woman 
and herson. They had absolutely no evi- 


dence with regard to the anonymous | 


letters, except that they were posted in 
Dublin, and the evidence of a handwriting 
expert. The counts in the indictment 
were: soliciting Peter Kelly to murder 
Lord Ashtown, endeavouring to persuade 
Kelly to murder Lord Ashtown, proposing 


a building with intent to murder, soliciting 
Kelly to cause an explosion to the danger 
of life and property, soliciting Kelly to 
conspire to cause an explosion. These 
were all repeated in reference to the others ; 
then—soliciting to conspire to damage a 
building, conspiracy to solicit the man to 
commit the crime, and at the very end of 
the indictment, conspiracy to obtain 
money by false pretences. Thev were 
bound to include that because if the 
woman’s story was all false, and she 
was inventing from beginning to end, 
they were bound tc charge her with taking 
the money as well as getting innocent men 
falsely accused. They had racked their 
brains getting together every possible 
charge, and they put everything forward. 
The leading counsel for the prosecution, 
Mr. Bushe, was the fairest man he ever 
came across, and to suggest that he had 
done anything to shield a person from 
justice was a most far-fetched idea. All 
those who were responsible for the form 
of the indictment were anxious to have 
the whole matter investigated and every 
circumstance of the case brought out fully. 
As regarded the speech of the hon. Member 
for North Belfast it should be entitled 
“ Grievances from Befast.” It referred to 
the case of a man called Larkin. During 
the strike in Belfast there was a row 
between this man Larkin and one called 
Bamber. Bamber had come there as 
what was commonlly called a * blackleg.” 
In consequence of the row both men 
were arrested and put upon their trial 
in Belfast. he Crown Prosecutor—a 
Gentleman who sat on the Unionist side 
of the House—acted in every way quite 
fairly. He decided quite rightly and 
fairly that neither of these two men should 
be examined as against the other, but that 
the case should be based upon the 
evidence of the police and bystanders. 
As the result of the trial Bamber was 
acquitted in Belfast. It was suggested 
that in Belfast there might be some 
prejudice as regarded the prisoner Larkin, 
who was connected with the strike, and 
in consequence he consented to the trial 
being held in the county of Dublin. 
The hon. Member for North Belfast had 
stated that he had received a letter alleg- 
ing that the policeman in charge of the 
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jury had allowed one of the jurors to 
leave for two hours. That was a very 
great dereliction of duty and ought to 
have been investigated. The House was, 
however, left in ignorance as to who 
wrote the letter. 


Mr. GEORGE CLARK: I will give 
the letter to the right hon. Gentleman. 


*Mr. CHERRY said he would have 
preferred that the hon. Member had com- 
municated the letter to the authorities at 
the time. Ifthe hon. Member would send 
it en to the police it would be a good 
thing todo. The trial of Larkin was at 
the beginning of the present sittings and 
over a month ago. 
most anxious that everything should be 
done as regularly as possible. 


was not examined against him according 
to the arrangement made. Those engaged 
in the case had told him that it would be 


utterly useless to proceed with the case | 
against Larkin unless Bamber was ex- | 
That, he thought, | 


amined as a witness. 
would have been unfair, and as the strike 
was over and the city quiet he thought it 
was best to let the whole matter drop. 
There was, he feared, a vindictive spirit 
in Belfast and a desire to punish Larkin, 
not because of the assault, but because he 
was a leader in the strike. 


Stir E. CARSON said that as 
regarded the Ashtown case it was 
to his mind a scandal that in that House 
a charge which amounted to one of 
attempted murder, or inducing people 
to commit murder, should be made 


against a man upon the flimsiest evidence | 


and upon the keeping back of evidence 
put forward by the hon. Member for 
East Galway. Lord Ashtown had been 
the subject of obloquy and charges in 
Ireland during the last six months, 
which anybody who had followed the 
discussion must know to be absolutely 
without foundation. Inquiry had been 


challenged by no one more prominently | 


than by Lord Ashtown himself. For 
three months it was insinuated against 
him, by people who ought to have known 
a great deal better, that he was the cause 
of the explosion in*which he very nearly 
lost his own life. It was insinuated 
over and over again that Lord Ashtown 


Mr, Cherry. 
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The law officers were | 


When | 


. . . | 
Larkin was brought on for trial Bamber | 


Ad 
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had attempted to blow himself up. 
He knew the ways of Nationalist Members 
and their doings in Ireland. This matter 
was hardly terminated when these 
charges were made in the House of 
Commons on the suggestion of the 
Member for East Galway, that Lord 
Ashtown was implicated in a_ second 
outrage in which he invited people to 
blow up the church in his own district 
in order that he might have the gratifica- 
tion of calling it another outrage in 
Ireland, or in order that these people 
might be induced to commit crimes so 
that he could have the pleasure of 
having them arrested. A more dis- 
graceful and more serious charge it 
|Was impossible to imagine. He really 
ithought the Attorney-General might 
have said something a little stronger 
than he did in denouncing this system 
of making false and scandalous charges 
against people in Ireland simply because 
they happened to be obnoxious to hon. 
Members below the gingway. [A 
NATIONALIST MEMBER Above the 
Gangway.]| How did the hon. Member 
for East Galway bring the matter for- 
ward ? Certain letters were written 
bearing the postmark of Dublin. Lord 
Ashtown had informed the police that 
|there was going to be an attempted, 
| outrage on that day. It was a terrible 
coincidence that Lord Ashtown happened 
to be in Dublin at the date when the 
letters were posted and that Lord Ash- 
town should himself inform the police 
that he had got this information. What 
the hon. Member apparently knew was 
that Lord Ashtown himself had received 
letters in the same hand-writing, and 
that he had at once taken those letters 
'to the police. [Cries of No.”] That 
matter was fully investigated by the 
Attorney-General and he took the proper 
course. This woman was put upon her 
trial in Dublin and the prosecution 
appeared to have broken down because 
the expert evidence as to the hand- 
writing was not entirely satisfactory. 
There was the whole matter so far as the 
House knew, and he said again that for 
an hon. Member of that House to get 
up and make charges of that kind against 
Lord Ashtown, who was not there to 
answer for himself, was a scandal and 
j}was an act of cowardice...[Cries of 
| “ Order, order.”’) 
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*THe CHAIRMAN: That is an un- 
Parliamentary expression. 


Supply. 


Str E. CARSON : IT will with- 
draw the expression and use ‘‘ baseness.”’ 
| Cries of Order. } 


*THe CHAIRMAN: That is equally 
an imputation of bad motive. 

Sir E. CARSON said he would 
to all hon. Members themselves to place 
the proper epithet upon conduct so 

He wished to say a few 
the matter out of which 
the debate had arisen. It seemed 
to him that the system of vielding 
in Ireland to the pressure of the mob 
was becoming rather an expensive 
matter. The Committee were asked 
for a sum of £1,500, in addition to £1,000 
already voted, for extra fees to the law 
officers for the prosecutions which they 
had had to conduct. He might say, in 
passing, that the only gratification he 
had was that this money was going to the 
law ofticers rather than to any of the 
other Departments in Ireland. He did 
not in the least begrudge that the right 
hon. Gentleman and his colleagues who 
had had to on the work should 
be properly paid, but during this year of 
conciliation, as he supposed he must 
call it, apparently the fees of the right 
hon. Gentlemen amounted to £2,100, 
whereas the average for the previous 
ten vears, during the regime of the 
wicked coercionists, it amounted to about 
£800. From the figures before him it 
appeared that previous to the coming 
into office of the present Government the 
£8,000 was surrendered to the 
and 
was 


scandalous. 


words on 


carry 


sum of 
Exchequer out of the sum voted, 
that in the vear before £6,000 
similarly surrendered. Not only was 
nothing to be surrendered to the Ex- 
chequer this vear, buc the vear of con- 
ciliation had eaten up the whole of the 
sum voted for law prosecutions, and 
they were faced with this Supplementary 
Estimate. The truth of the matter was 


that thev had in the present year the | 


maximum of cost and the minimum olf 
result. Whether they had any result at 
all"was a matter of grave doubt. The 
Attorney-General thought that cattle- 
driving had been largely put down 
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by abortive prosecutions. Therefore, in 
future, the law would be administered 
in this way: juries would be advised 
not to convict, as it was more successful 
to acquit than to convict. 


Supply. 


| Mr. CHERRY: I said that bringing 
the prosecutions and having the facts 
brought out in public had a certain 
| amount of effect. 


of | 
course withdraw, and he would leave it | 


Sir E. CARSON did not know anything 
that could have a worse effect than day 
after day exhibiting to the public who 
were inclined to break the law, the abso- 
lute paralysis of the law itself. He was 
sceptical whether the action of the Chief 
Secretary was stopping cattle-driving. 
From the newspaper accounts he read 
he very much doubted it. If it had 
been stopped, at what cost was it! By 
the absolute surrender all along the 
line to the men who had broken the law 
with impunity. What else could he 
do? When he announced the other 
night that his policy was to break up the 
rich grass lands, he was announcing that 
surrender to the forces of disorder in 
Ireland. Everybody must have antici- 
pated what would ensue if the right hon. 
Gentleman was not prepared to enforce 
the law and to take care that people 
should not break the law with impunity. 
He would like to ask the Chief Secretary 
what were the means he proposed to take 
with regard to the holdings of grass lands ¢ 
Were the tenants to understand that they 
had better not take them because they 
would be broken up ? 


*THe CHAIRMAN: I am sorry to 


stop the right hon. Gentleman, but he is 
now getting out of order. 


Str E. CARSON said he only wanted 
to point out that the paralysis of the law 
under the right hon. Gentleman had led 
to an impossible situation in regard to 
the letting of these lands, and he would 
not pursue the subject. The Attorney- 
General had tried to minimise boy- 
cotting in Ireland. He himself did not 
take the same satisfactory view of the 
report of the inspector from East 
Galway. The Attorney-General seemed 
to think it was a very small thing that 
a man was unable to procure what 


. 
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was necessary for carrying on his busi- 
ness, that he should be unable to secure 
in his locality what was necessary, 
that he should not be able to get his 
horses shod, that he should not be 
able to get labourers, and that the people 
in his employment should leave him. 
To him it seemed a very grave interfer- 
ence with the liberty of any man who 
honestly wished to carry on his business. 
When the Attorney- General was minimis- 
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} 


ing these matters, he wondered whether | 


the right hon. Gentleman had ever had a 
conversation with Mr. Persse, one of the 
gentlemen whose cattle were driven. 


| Court wish to grant the writ.” 


He wished everybody there could have | 


heard a lecture w — Mr. Persse gave ~ 
other day, how in Galway he took 

farm from hoon nobody 
been evicted, not grazing land either, 
how immediately his labourers were 
ordered to leave 


League, how when he cultivated the 


had ever | 


at the dictation of the | 


land each labourer had to have a police- | 
man behind him, and the police had to | 


follow the plough. Mr. Persse stated, 
with great truth, that he knew when he 
walked down the street in a free country 
even with his bodyguard of police, he 
might be shot at or assaulted, and not a 
single man would be made amenable 
to justice under the law as at present 
administered. It was all very well to 
try and minimise matters, but these 
were facts which could not be denied, 
which could be borne testimony to by 
many persons. He might well ask: 
How far had the Government prosecutions 
been successful ; 


been successful, what did the Govern- | 


ment propose to do in future to make 
them successful? The real test was 
whether they could punish the criminal 
under the present law. If they could 
not, then it must be amended or 
supplemented to make it effective. 
On+-another matter he 
call attention to the extraordinary con- 
tention put forward by the Attorney- 


| whether the right hon. 
| attacking 


desired to! 


General in the Judge Bodkin case re- | 
cently, which seemed to be of far-reaching | 


importance. He would not discuss the 
merits of the case. He knew Judge 
Bodkin and was glad to see him appointed. | 


| power of this Court : 
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put forward an extraordinary claim, and 
it was a claim of such far-reaching conse- 
quences that it ought not to be allowed 
to go without observation. When the 
Court was asked to grant a writ quo 
warranto, as he understood it, the con- 
tention of the Attorney-General was 
that he had a right to come into the 
Court and say: “I am superior to the 
it is my right, as 
Attorney-General for the King, to stop 
the proceedings of the Court, even if the 
It was 
impossible to conceive that the Attorney- 
General had a right to set the Court at 
defiance, and such an _ extraordinary 
claim ought not to be allowed to pass 
without observation. They might have 
the Attorney-General when someone 
came into the Court and asked for a writ 
of habeas corpus for the purpose of testing 
the validity of the imprisonment of a 
man 





Mr. JOHN O'CONNOR (Kildare. N.) : 
I rise to a point of order. I desire to 
know whether the right hon. Gentleman 
is in order in questioning or bringing 
up an argument which was confirmed 
by the whole Court—the three Judges— 
in their judgment of the case / 


*THe CHAIRMAN: I understand 
that the nght hon. Gentleman is re- 
ferring to the action of the Attorney- 
General for Ireland in connection with 
one of these contentious cases in the 
Estimates. If that is so, I do not 


and if they had not| think there is any reason to stop him. 


Mr. JOHN O’CONNOR: I ask 
Gentleman in 
the argument is not also 
attacking the judgment ? 


*THe CHAIRMAN: So far as I re- 
member, the particular plea of the 
Attorney-General for Ireland was not 
adjudicated upon. 


Str E. CARSON said that that 
was so; it was never adjudicated 
upon ; but even if it had been, he con- 
tended he had a perfect right to challenge 


When the Court was asked to grant a| the action of the Executive in Ireland, 
writ of guo warranto for the purpose of | because if such a claim was to be allow ed 
discovering whether Judge Bodkin was | to go on and it were said that, if a writ 
rightly appointed, the Attorney-General ' of quo warranto was issued or a writ of 


Sir EB. Carson. 
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habeas corpus, the Attorney-General, 
as representative of the King, had a 
right to stop the action of the Court, 
away went the whole liberty of the 
subject. This was a 
reaching consequences, and it seemed 
strange that the Attorney-General of 
a Liberal Government should have put 
forward such a contention. All 
could say was that if there was any 
ground for such a claim on the part of 
the Attorney-General the sooner there 
was legislation to put an end to it the 
better. But so far as he knew any such 
claim had never been made before on 
the part of any Executive Officer either 
in this country or in Ireland. 


Supply. 


Mr. DILLON (Mavo, E.) said that 
before the right hon. the Chief Secretary 
spoke he would like for a few moments 
to call the attention of the Committee 
to what appeared to him to be an im- 


portant matter brought before the Com- | 


mittee that evening bv his hon. friend 
the member for East Galway. 
that side of the House had been de- 


nounced in very strong terms by the | 


right hon. Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity, for making charges against | 
Lord Ashtown. He _ himself made 
no charge against Lord Ashtown. | 


All he maintained was that a case had | 


been made out that night deserving 
of the most careful investigation. It 
seemed full of suspicion. He thought 
that if the right hon. Member for Dublin 
University felt it his duty to indulge in 
eloquent denunciations of hon. Members 
from Ireland for making such charges, 
his language might have been better 
directed against Lord Ashtown, 


elicited large sums of money 
people in this country and in Ireland, 


to make charges against the Irish people | 


which were entirely without foundation. 
Before he explained the nature of their 
complaint against the administration 
of criminal law in Ireland in connection 
with this case, there were two 
points to which he desired to 
draw attention. First of all, the 
main point in the speech of his hon. 
friend the Member for East Galway, 
the point which undoubtedly aroused 
attention of hon. Members, had not 
been answered either by the Attorney- 
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he | 


They on | 


who | 
had made it his profession and _ had | 
from | 
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|General or by the Member for Dublin 
| University. That was, “How did Lord 
| Ashtown come to know the hour and 
| place at which the outrage was going 
to take place?” Letters were written 
from Dublin to five men in Galway— 
who had no intention of committing 
the outrage—inviting them to do so. 
These Jetters were criminal letters. 
| They were not acted upon. From what 
source did Lord Ashtown hear of these 
letters being written? He could have 
no other means of knowledge except 
|from the same hand which wrote the 
letters. That was the really important 
point, and neither the Attorney-General 
nor the Member for Dublin University 
who stood up to champion Lord 
Ashtown, had dealt with the matter, 


Supply. 


Str E. CARSON: The facts I know 
were the facts stated by the Attorney- 
General. What he stated was that 
Lord Ashtown was informed on the 
Saturday that the outrage would take 
place. 


Mr. DILLON: Whom did Lord 
Ashtown get the letter from? Was he 
right in saying that the letter was in 
the same hand-writing as the letters 
written to the people of Galway inviting 
them to commit this outrage ? 


Sir E. CARSON : I think the Attorney- 
General stated so. ; 


Mr. DILLON: Then these criminal 
letters were sworn in Court to be in the 
hand-writing of Minnie Walsh. He did 
not for one moment say whether she 
was guilty or not. The man who swore 
that these letters were in the hand- 
writing of Minnie Walsh was one of the 
| greatest experts in this country, a man 
from the Home Office, he believed, and 
all he maintained was that the hand- 
writing must have been very like the 
hand-writing of the other letters. 
Minnie Walsh was an old retainer 
of the Ashtown family, a person who 
had been for years in correspondence 
with Lord Ashtown and his family, and 
who at that moment was in corres- 
pondence with Lord Ashtown. How 
was it possible, if Lord Ashtown re 
ceived a letter of this character in a 
hand-writing familiar to him, telling him 
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of this outrage, that three days after- | Mr. DILLON said that the first sugges- 
wards he gave this same woman £5 to tion of a prosecution or of bringing the 
pursue investigations and strive to ob- , matter to the knowledge of the Govern- 
tain information he alleged could be | ment and the public was the action of 
obtained ? All he maintained was that | his hon. friend, and he was informed 
the case made out by his hon. friend was | that after he put the law in motion 
one clouded with the gravest possible! Mr. Trench, Lord Ashtown’s agent, 
suspicion and one demanding the most; and the gentleman who paid £5 to 
searchjng investigation. That was all | Minnie Walsh, wrote her that her letters 
the Nationalist Members claimed. They | were safely locked up in his safe, and 
had made no charge. He made no / that he would take care that they would 
charge, and he did not believe his hon. | never come into the hands of the police. 
friend made any charge beyond stating, | Therefore, he came to the point and 
as they are perfectly entitled to state, said that it was absolutely inaccurate 
that the whole of the circumstances and | to say, so far as he understood it, that 
the facts of the case were surrounded by | Lord Ashtown immediately handed over 
suspicion. Then the right hon. Member | these suspicious letters to the police. 
for Dublin University went on to say | He believed that these letters would 
that Lord Ashtown had had many | have still been in Mr. Trench’s safe and 
other letters—some anonymous and_ would never have been handed over to 
some signed by Minnie Walsh, and that | the police had it not been for the action 
he immediately handed them _ over | of his hon. friend. All he said was that 
to the police. He did nothing of the | there was very grave cause for suspicion, 
kind. It was perfectly true that / and that in these matters they were en- 
he had in his possession many letters | titled to have suspicion aroused much 
from Minnie Walsh, but he did not | more easily in Ireland than in England. 
hand these letters over to the police. | It was all very fine for hon. Members to 
He never approached the police until attack them for making insinuations, as 
the police approached him. ' they were pleased to call them; but in a 
case of suspicion hon. Members must 

*Mr. CHERRY: What I said was!| remember that they lived in a country 
that he communicated with the Castle | where the agent provocateur was a com- 
authorities. I think it was from the | mon instrument to employ, and when 
Under-Secretarv that I heard at an} Lord Ashtown handed over this woman 
early stage of the letters of Minnie to justice he knew that Dublin Castle 
Walsh. had over and over again initiated prose- 
cutions and obtained convictions by 
asking people to commit crime. The 
| first fact he wished to bring home to the 
minds of Members of the House and of 
the people of this country was that in 
this case, although there were a large 
number of suspicious letters, some of 
them anonymous and some of them 
signed, all of them in the possession of 
Lord Ashtown and his agent, they did 
not communicate them to the Govern- 
' . | ment, or put the law in motion until his 
Mr. DILLON: Am I not right in| hon. friend forced their hands. On the 
saying th t Lord Ashtown never Gom- | first occasion on which the county in- 
municated with the police until my spector visited Lord Ashtown at his 
friend the Member for East Gaiway | residence, the latter did not hand over 
set the criminal law in motion ¢ ‘all these letters; he did not hand them 
over until the occasion of the trial in 
*Mr. CHERRY: I know that at a/ Dublin. He thought, also, there was a 
very evrlv stage he communici.ted with | well-founded complaint as to the method 
the Cistl> .uthorities; whether with the | by which the law was put in motion by 
police or not I am not sure. | the prosecutors in Ireland. The Attorney- 


Mr. DILLON: I was dealing with 
the statement of the right hon. Member 
for Dublin University . 


Sirk E. CARSON: I was merely 
restating the facts as stated by the 
Attorney-General. When the Attorney- 
General quoted the Castle authorities 
I thought he meant the police. 


Mr. Dillon. 
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General had very properly taken full 
responsibility for that action. They 
complained of the proceedings in the 
police court. In Ireland and even in 
this country, public attention had been 
aroused by these proceedings, and when 
this new case arose, everybody naturally 
said that this woman should be prosecuted, 
as the police thought her guilty, in the 
first instance for an attempt to procure 
the commission of an abominable crime— 
and in connection with that let him direct 


Supply. 


hon. Members’ attention to facts showing ' 


that there was an abominable conspiracy 
in this matter. In the columns of London 
newspapers he had read weeks before of 
this abominable crime which was going to 
horrify Ireland. In the Daily Telegraph 
he saw it stated that their correspondent 
had information of a crime which was to 
throw all previous crimes into the shade, 
and that he could point to a certain 
church where a week hence a bomb was 
to be exploded in the church, and the 
whole congregation while worshipping 
their God were to be hurled into eternity. 
These things caused in their minds the 
deepest suspicion as to the ramifications 
of this whole business. Then came the 
police court trial. The Attorney-General 
answering his hon. friend, who said he 
was not asked to give evidence, replied 
that his hon. friend had no evidence to 
give of any value. How did the Crown 
know that? Because when his hon. 
friend came to Dublin they never asked 
him what his evidence was at all, and 
told him simply and curtly that he was 
not required. He himself went to Dublin, 
and when he went down to the court 
with his hon. friend to hear this interest- 
ing case, what was their amazement 
to see this woman put into the dock and 
charged in the first instance with obtain- 
ing money by false pretences from Lord 
Ashtown and Mr. Trench, his agent, and 
the first two witnesses called against her 
were her employers Lord Ashtown and 
Mr. Trench, who made no complaint of 
that sort. The result of these proceed- 
ings was to convince public opinion in 
Ireland and in England that this was a 
fresh plot against Lord Ashtown, and 
yet Lord Ashtown and Mr. Trench too, 
he thought, said that they had no part in 
making the charge against this woman of 
obtaining money under false pretences. 
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Where did that charge come from, and 
who invented it? Had hon. Members 
ever heard in this country of a woman 
being charged with obtaining money 
under false pretences, and then evidence 
of that nature being given? Lord Ash- 
town admitted giving her the money and 
being constantly in correspondence with 
her, and Mr. Trench admitted that she 
was frequently in his office, and that on 
the last occasion that she was there Lord 
Ashtown came into the room and Mr. 
Trench discreetly retired and left them 
together. They had no complaint to 
make against her of obtaining money 
under false pretences, and yet that was 
the main charge brought against her. 
And when she was summoned by the 
Crown for these two crimes, the main one 
being obtaining money by false pre- 
tences, where did she go to for protec- 
tion? She went down straight to Mr. 
Trench’s office, where she brought out 
the summons and said, ‘* What am I to 
do now?” And Mr. Trench said, ** Go 
to Mr. Brady the solicitor, and he will 
take up your case for you,’ and she 
actually went and employed a solicitor, 
acting on the advice of Mr. Trench, from 
whom the Crown prosecutors said she had 
obtained money under false pretences. 
This was not a case to be dismissed 
by the eloquence of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Dublin Uni- 
versity. It was a very serious case, and 
while he made no charge, as he said, the 
facts were uncontradicted and were full 
of suspicion and doubt, and when they 
thought of this,that the whole liberties of 
the people of their country were aimed at 
by an abominable conspiracy at the head 
of which was Lord Ashtown himself, with 
confederates among the leading English 
newspapers, they were entitled to appeal 
to the House of Commons and ask that 
the fullest possible light should be turned 
upon these proceedings. It was the 
duty of the Government to resort to 
whatever means were at their disposal 
to examine this thing to the very bottom, 
and to find out how it came to pass that 
the proceedings of what it was admitted 
was a bogus conspiracy to commit out- 
rage, was revealed to Lord Ashtown at 
the very moment that it was plotted in 
Dublin, and that this extraordinary and 
‘criminal correspondence between him 
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and this unhappy woman was concealed | 
from the knowledge of the Government 
until it was dragged out of Lord Ashtown. 


Supply. 





Mr. BIRRELL said that this was rather | 
an unusual debate, and after what had | 
fallen from the hon. Member who had | 
just sat down he thought they would | 
all agree that this House was not a 
tribunal well suited to investigate such a 
matter as that which he had brought 
before them, and he himself felt that 
it was perfectly impossible to continue 
the discussion when they had _ not |} 
the same means of knowledge, and 
all of them knew little bits of the 
facts and not the whole case. The | 
Attornev-General—he did not know 
whether he was wise or not—read the 
whole thirteen counts—a method rather 
calculated. he thought, to bring into 
contempt the noble profession to which 
they both belonged. But he agreed 
that those counts were very complete, 


and that they charged this Mrs. Walsh 
with every possible offence that 
could by any ingenuity of a draughts- 


man be connected with the occurrence 
in question. Upon that indictment 
she had stood her trial, and, although 
it was true she had not been acquitted, 
the jurv had disagreed, and it was for 
the Attorney-General to consider whether 
fresh proceedings should be taken. In 
that state of things he thought it would 
be very undesirable for them to discuss 
the matter at all—although, no doubt, 
it was rather late in the day for him 
to make that suggestion. But the real 
difficulty of the case was that it broke 
down because the jury were not disposed 
to rest upon the evidence of the expert 
witness with regard to handwriting, 
and the whole point was to connect the 
defendant with these most villainous 
letters which were so properly brought 
to the notice of the police by the hon. 
Member—letters which were enormously 
long, which were animated by a 
most malicious and dangerous spirit, 


and which were certainly well calculated | 
to stir up a feeling of the keenest indigna- | 


tion that such letters should have been | 
written. It was often urged against | 


him that he did not send all sorts of | 
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| not 
it was a gross miscarriage of justice that 
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and here the case broke down becaus® 
of the unsatisfactory nature of the hand- 
| writing evidence. The learned counsel 
| brought in the Beck case, and the fact 
that the expert had given evidence in 
it, although he did not know that any- 
body w ho had anything to do with that 


case stood condemned for all time. The 
‘counsel also occasionally called him 
Mr. Beck instead of his own name. This 


was one of the humours of the trial, 
and in that way the whole case was 
prejudiced. He did not pretend to 
| have acquainted himself very accurately 
with the facts of the case, but he read 
the newspaper report of it, and hedid 
think anybody could say that 


the jury disagreed. It was not unnatural 
that hon. Gentlemen below the 
way should feel rather strongly when 
Lord Ashtown’s name was mentioned. 
Those who did not quite agree with 
Lord Ashtown would feel that it was 
a very painful duty—if it was a duty 
—that he had taken upon himself, 
of collecting mere newspaper reports 
—and the Irish papers did give very 
singular reports—of such things as 
rowdy meetings of boards of guardians 
and uther boards, putting them together 
under one band, and circulating them 
all over Europe as if they represented 
fairly and honestly the real state of 
things in Ireland. He did not wonder, 
therefore, that there was a good deal 
of feeling. But no accusation what- 
ever was made against Lord Ash- 
town. [“Oh, oh!”] Well, everybody 
who had spoken had _ disclaimed 
making any accusation against him, 
and he entirely associated himself 
with what fell from the Attorney- 
General, that all who had an oppor- 
tunity of investigating this case felt 
perfectly satisfied that he had no con- 
cern in it. Upon other matters really 
everything that had been said to-day 
upon the general case against him was 
said with great ability by Opposition 
speakers in the debate on the Address. 
There was one thing, however, that he 
would refer to. It had been supposed 
that if only they had prosecuted the 
hon. Member for Westmeath they would 


gang- 


people to prison in Ireland. The difficulty | have obtained convictions in the cases 


he found was to get evidence against them 


vin which the law 


officers prosecuted 


upon which the Courts would convict ;| with so much vigour in Dublin and 


Mr. Dillon. 
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elsewhere against cattle-driving. That 
was, of course, an easy thing to 
say. He did not complain of the hon. 
Member for Westmeath on a former 
occasion, because he confessed he had 
a great dislike to seem even to sneer 
at a man behind his back. It was a 
matter of regret to him that he was 
not in his place, and he certainly had 
nothing whatever to do with his not 
being in his place. And if he had been 
in his place, he would have felt at 
greater liberty to give him the reasons 
which animated him in leaving him 
alone. He had the advantage of being 
acquainted with the character of the 
public speeches of that hon. Member. 
He dared say he might have under- 
rated the power of his eloquence and 
his great personality. He knew the 
hon. Member had been described as 
another Daniel O’Connell, that it had 
been said that he had been received 
with great enthusiasm by crowds who 
had been depicted in the newspapers 
as hanging upon his words as they 
dropped from his lips. But really he 
did not take that view of the eloquence 
of the hon. Member or the importance 
of his subject. The hon. Member went 
about different parts of the country, 
and when he met people coming out of 
chapel he addressed the portions of the 
congregations that cared to listen to 
him; and if he had been reported ver- 
batim, if the manuscript of his speeches 
had been handed to the reporter, he 
could not help thinking the speeches 
would have fallen as flat upon the mind 
of the reader as he had reason to believe 
they often did on the particular spot 
where the words were emitted. He 
took, therefore, the view that it would 
be an exceedingly undesirable thing to 
vive the hon. Member what he called a 
State trial, a prosecution for using 
language inciting to an illegal offence, 
before a jury, of course, in which his 
own defence was to occupy three days 
—this punishment he did not desire to 
inflict even on the Lord Chief Justice 
of Ireland. He did not take that step, 
and he was still satisfied that he was 
right. 
which he ought not to have overlooked, 
having practised law himself. He did 


Supply. 
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‘hon. and learned friend did direct pro- 


But one thing he had overlooked | 


secution of those who were actually 
engaged in the illegal offence, the use 
the ingenious counsel engaged for the 
defence would undoubtedly make of 
this. Counsel was, of course, bound 
according to traditions of the profession 
to make use of every possible argument 
for his client, and he undoubtedly did 
use a powerful argument to the jury 
when he said that the Government left 
alone this great orator, this peripatetic 
philosopher who went about delivering 
these speeches; and then portions of 
the reports in the Zrish Times would be 
read, and sympathy would be excited 
for cattle-driving. He was by no means 
certain—in fact he thought indeed that 
the effect would have been the other 
way—that, had the hon. Member been 
found guilty in a State prosecution—and 
it was quite possible he would not have 
been—and sentenced to a period of im- 
prisonment, the fact would in any way 
have affected the minds of juries when they 
came to hear cases against cattle-driverse 
The offenders had been described as 
lads, boys, dupes, and poor farmers. 
Some of them were sixty years of 
age, many forty years old, and very 
few under twenty-five; they certainly 
were not boys, when the term was used 
in a common colloquial sense, they 
certainly were not boys, and he did not 
think it was right to call them dupes. 
They had mistaken notions of their own 
interest, and had formed an entirely 
wrong conception of the effect that 
might accrue to themselves personally 
and their hopes of getting land, but he 
was afraid it was giving them a far too 
favourable view to say they are dupes, 
and certainly they were not dupes 
of the hon. Member for Westmeath. 
All this is supplementary to what he 
said the other day as his reason for 
leaving the hon. Member alone. He 
deliberately came to the conclusion that 
a prosecution, so far from tending to 
put down cattle-driving, and the evils 
that gave rise to cattle-driving, would 
increase the practice. Though language 
was used day after day towards him 
personally to induce him to do what he 
did not want to do and give the hon. 
Member a State trial, he abstained from 


not consider so carefully as he ought to | doing so believing that it would increase 
have done perhaps that when his right | lawlessness, and in no sense would it 
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have punished anybody in Ireland for 
lawlessness. An hon. Member who had 
spoken, as he always spoke, very well— 
and he did not know why the hon. 
Member suggested that he did not treat 
him with courtesy; he always listened 
to the hon. Member with attention and 
found considerable force in what he 
said—that hon. Member had complained 
that he (Mr. Birrell) had said the offence 
of cattle-driving was intimidatory and 


not predatory, and the leader of the | 


Opposition had complained of a distinc- 
tion he had drawn at an earlier stage 
between cattle-driving and cattle-lifting ; 
the right hon. Gentleman thought this 
was an undesirable thing to do because 
it seemed to minimise the nature of 
the offence. But what was an unfor- 
tunate Chief Secretary to do when he 


had to make an explanation to the | 


House anxious to know the facts? The 
very essence of the criminal law was 
clear definition of the offence, and he 
said the offence is not predatory; the 
object was not to steal the cattle, as 
many people thought it was, and he 
was not sure that there were not edu- 
cated people even now who thought 
that cattle-driving was cattle-stealing,. 
Because he felt in honour bound to 
make it perfectly plain, and because in 
making it plain he minimised the offence, 
it was unfair to assume that in his heart 
he sympathised with the offence. In 
the same way he might say the object 
was intimidatory, not predatory. He 
had said so, and it was so. It was an 
unlawful reprehensible form of intimida- 
tion, but if he was not allowed to say 
what is was and the occasion of it, that 
was to impose upon him an amount of 
silence which was unreasonable From 
cattle-driving speakers passed to boy- 
cotting. For the offence of cattle- 
driving he admitted that the Govern- 
ment had failed, lamentably failed, in 
the great majority of instances to obtain 
verdicts. Then they dragged in_ boy- 
cotting with all its horrors, and here 


again the Chief Secretary was put into | 


a rather awkward position. A par- 
ticular case was brought up, facts 
were known to him, and a good many 
things were said on both sides that 
ought to be gone into; but so much 
did he desire to see the detestable 
practice put down that he was slow 


Mr, Birrell. 


to go into the actual facts of a case 
lest he might expose himself, as he had 
in relation to cattle-driving, to the 
imputation of seeming to minimise the 
effect of the practice. Therefore, he was 
not going to say a word about its being 
serious or less serious. He wished to 
God it would cease; it pointed to a 





state of feeling which he was sure every 
body deplored. It was resorted to as 
an act of war; the only way in which 
anybody had been able to say a word of 
/excuse for it was in the same way as 
they excused the horrors of war—things 
they could not contemplate in cold blood. 
Those days he thought were gone by, 
but he admitted there were far too many 
cases of boycotting. Hon. Members 
would say, why not put it down? and 
there the Government joined issue. 
They never would be successful in 
putting down boycotting by criminal 
prosecutions. The only — successful 
‘method of putting down boycotting 
| was by civil procedure. In a civil pro- 
ceeding when they could show a case 
| of genuine conspiracy to deprive a man 
| of the means of livelihood or to prevent 
/him from making profit from kis produce 
|and obtain damages, they did more to 
| deal a blow at boycotting than by putting 
'persons in the dock and prosecuting 
|them under the very dangerous and 
| questionable law of conspiracy. He 
|agreed that if they had chosen to put 
|into force theclauses of the Crimes Act, 
| which would have enabled them to put 
the crime of cattle-driving before two 
/resident magistrates, they could have 
' filled the gaols of Roscommon and Galway 
'with prisoners. But when they jumped 
| off that into boycotting and spoke as if 
| he could by the exercise of legal process 
| secure convictions in many—too many— 
cases of boycotting that existed all over 
Ireland, he said at once he could not do 
it,and he did not think anybody could 
| do it, and it was not by these commercie | 
| proceedings that they could put down 
| these offences. He, therefore, could only 
say that although he regretted as much 
| as anybody this Supplementary Estimate, 
he did not agree with the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman that these law costs 
were matters of congratulation. He 
| thought it was most melancholy that the 
| Police Estimates should be over a million 
|of money, and that he should be there 
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asking for a Supplementary Estimate, 
but he did not suppose Gentlemen 
opposite seriously complained because 
they had employed the law officers to 
make these prosecutions. In fact they 
were asked to do so by one Gentleman 
opposite in order to show that the 
sovernment was in earnest. They took 


that expensive form of showing that the | 
he | 


Government was in earnest. All 
could say was that he deeply regretted 
it, and he hoped the day might come 
when, not only no Supplementary Esti- 
mate of this kind would ever be asked 
for, but that much of the vast sum 
now required to keep Ireland in order 


might be set free for other purposes | 


greatly needed. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said that 
the right hon. Gentleman seemed to 
think he was going to take advantage of 
the opportunity given by this Supple- 
mentary Estimate to make a_ speech 
which would be more fitting and proper 
to the debate which had taken place last 
week. The Committee, however, need 
not be under any such alarm. The few 
observations he had to make would be 
strictly relevant to what had passed in 
that debate. The first observation re- 
lated to the case of Lord Ashtown. Of 
that case he knew nothing except what 
he had heard in the course of the dis- 
cussion, which nobody could hear with- 
out feeling that the House was really 
being used for the purpose of making 
the very gravest charges against an 
individual who, from the nature of the 
case, could not be there to defend himself ; 
who had courted inquiry into this matter 
consistently from the very beginning ; 
and whom the Government were bound 
to defend if they had the means of 
defence at their disposal. 


when he was made the subject of an 
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was bad enough in all conscience, but had 
in it the element of personal courage, but 
of the far more infamous crime of urging 
other people to commit a crime in order 
that they might be found guilty, and that 
through them a blow might be struck at 





He thought 


they ought in any case to stelter him | 
| knowledge ; and if the right hon. Gentle- 


the Party from whom he differed, or at 
| an agitation of which he disapproved. 
| For his part, he did not gather that any 
evidence had been brought forward in 
that debate, or in that House or out of 
it, in favour of that abominable charge. 
He did not think it ought to be made 
unless there was evidence ; and when he 
remembered that Lord Ashtown himself 
had done all] in his power to court inquiry 
into the matter he thought it ill became 
'the hon. Gentleman to use his great 
ability for making such an accusation 
against Lord Ashtown ; and he was sorry 
it was not in the power of the Govern- 
ment to make a more effective defence of 
the man whom he was convinced they 
did not believe to be guilty of the crime 
with which he had been charged. He 
hoped at any rate the Attorney-General 
for Ireland would remember, in dealing 
with any future developments of this 
case, if future developments there were 
to be, that, as he thought, he was bound 
to consider whether the machinery of the 
law he had at his disposal could not be 
used to elucidate the whole of this matter 
—to get to the very bottom of the affair. 
If he used all the machinery at his 
disposal he would rejoice whatever the 
result might be. 


*Mr. CHERRY: Can the right hon. 
Gentleman suggest anything that I could 
do and have not done to get to the 
bottom of it ? 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said he did not 
suggest that, because he had not the means 
at his disposal. He had not the adequate 


attack such as that to which they had| man told him that he had used, and 


listened from the hon. Member for East 


desired to use, every machinery at his 


Mayo who, although he told them in his | disposal to get at the truth, he accepted 


speech that he intended to bring no charge, 


| spent twenty minutes in enforcing upon 


the attention of the House, with his 
accustomed eloquence, the most serious 
charge which he thought could be brought 
against any human being—a charge, 
namely, that Lord Ashtown was guilty, 
not of committing crime himself, which 


his statement. 
*Mr. CHERRY : I certainly do. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the right 
hon. Gentleman was qualified to give 
that assurance, and he accepted his 
statement. Then, if all the machinery 
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at his disposal had been used to get to | disaffected districts had become poisoned 
the bottom of the case, and nothing had | by this view. The infection had spread, 
been shown that threw the smallest sus- ‘and they were the authors of the Irish 
picion on Lord Ashtown, it was most | view that the Government treated this 





unfortunate that the House should be peom lightly. 
| sentative—the chosen spokesman in that 


used as a theatre in which and from 
which accusations could be 
against a man whom he firmly believed 
to be innocent and whom the Govern- 
ment believed to be innocent. Leav- 
ing that subject, he came to the 
broader aspects of the question with 
which the right hon. Gentleman had been 
dealing. He had been charged of course 
—he himself had been one of those who 
had charged him—with not having dealt 
with the development of crime in Ireland 
at a sufficiently early stage and with not 
dealing with it when he did take it in 
hand with sufficient rigour. There was 
now another theory to account for the 
failure of the machinery of law in Ireland, 

2 theory which he had heard for the first 
tine that evening, and which was de- 
veloped by the learned Gentleman the 
Attorney-General for leland. He de- 
scribed colloquies he had had with his 


colleague in Dublin in which these two | 


contemplating the painful 


gentlemen, 
came to the 


state of crime in Ireland, 
conclusion that it was mainly 
Unionist speeches. In the view of these 
two learned gentlemen, Unicnist orators, 
when they charged the Government with | 
dealing too lightly with the crime of cattle- 
driving, were really spreading effectively 
abroad amongst the people the doctrine 
that {the Government were 
to the crime which they were 
doing their best to put 
Let them contrast that 
of the influence of English 
oratory in this country with the Chief 
Secretary's view of the impotence of 
Irish oratory in Ireland itself. His 
friends behind him and he _ himself 
m the course of their speeches in the 
country did say and thought that earlier 
utterances of the Government with 


really 


theory 
Unionist 


respect to cattle-driving in Ireland spread | 


abroad the view that they regarded 
it lightly. The right hon. Gentleman 
had sincerely done his best to mitigate | 
that not unnatural error of the public 
mind in Ireland—the effect of those | 
earlier utterances. But because they, 
the critics of the Government, said so, 


levelled | House of Irish 
| colleague 
large part of Ireland sitting below the 
gangway—when he went about Sunday 
after Sunday in the very districts them- 
selves propagating this view, 
hon. Gentleman had nothing to say for 
him except that his speeches, as far as 
he could learn, fell very flat whenever and 
wherever 
‘if they had not got an unfortunate and 
temporary notoriety 
prise of some journalistic pen in Ireland, 


due to | 
|the country preaching to willing ears 


indifferent | 
| he was. 
down. | 


| they 


When an Irish repre- 


opinion, the valued 


of the representatives of a 


the right 


they were uttered, and that 


through the enter- 


they would not have been noticed. 
That might be the relative weight of 


| importance attached by the Government 
' to Unionist speech on the one hand and 
Nationalist speech on the other. He 
confessed he 
| power 
gangway over the minds, opinions, and 
actions 
|higher than the 
| did ; 


authority and 
below the 


rated the 
of hon. Gentlemen 
fellow-countrymen far 
right hon. Gentleman 
and he did not think that an Irish 
of Parliament could go about 


of their 


Member 


a particular policy, recommending it 
not merely to the general, but to the 
personal and immediate interests of these 
people, and be the impotent, the dull, 
the neglected, and the negligible quantity 
which the right hon. Gentleman supposed 
Even if the hon. Member had 
been as negligible a quantity as the 
right hon. Gentleman supposed, he 
did not think there was a_ worse 
moral to be preached in any part 
of the world that the leaders were 
to be allowed to escape because 
were Members of Parliament, 
but the followers, dupes or not, 
were to be prosecuted. That mentally 
suggested that the Government did not 
treat the matter very seriously. The 
right hon. Gentleman’s own natural 
style of oratory did not always sucgest 
‘that he took a very serious view Jf his 


| subject, although he personally—let him 


hasten to “aa thought that the veneer 


of jocularity which occasionally glittered 
over the solid basis of 


the whole Irish population in these | inclined to use was so natural to his 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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style that he believed, however deeply 
he felt on a subject, he could not refrain 
from entertaining them in all his speeches. 


Mr. BIRRELL: I will do my best. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the right 
hon. Gentleman could not help adorning 
his speech by these playful sallies which 
nobody enjoyed more than hedid. At all 
events, he thought it would be admitted 
that, when his object was to persuade the 
population of these districts that the 
Government took the very gravest view 
of the situation, his method of indoctrinat- 
ing them with that view was not always, 
perhaps, the most felicitous that could 
be chosen. But, after all, the argument 
most relevant to the Supplementary 
Estimate was the argument based on 
financial considerations. Had the addi- 
tional money which they were asked to 
vote really used effectively for 
carrying out law and order in Ireland ? 
By the admission of the Government 
themselves, the spending of this money, 
however it might have fructified the 
legal profession in Ireland, had done 
absolutely nothing te put down lawless- 
ness. The Chief Secretary said recently 
that in his view one of the great objects 
of jury trials was to enable the Govern- 
ment of the day to come into touch 
with the public opinion of the districts 
where the jury trials took place. He did 
not deny that in the case of duelling, 
which the right hon. Gentleman quoted, 
the discrepancy between the legal sen- 
tence that might be inflicted and the 
public view taken of the crime as shown 
by the action of the juries had some effect 
on our jurisprudence. But what had 
that to do with the present case / 
In this case, as the Government ad- 
mitted, a very grave offence had been 
committed. Was it not a scandalous 
state of things that they should be 
spending thousands of pounds, not in 
vindicating the law, but in showing that 
the law was useless /—not in protecting 
unoffending and harmless citizens, but 
in showing that they could not protect 
them? There had been an expensive 


been 


legal movement in which the Attorney- | 


General for Ireland had borne a leading 
part, but it was purely a parade. Nota 
single shot had been fired, not in anger at 
all events, and certainly not a shot had 
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' gone home, for no one had been brought 


down. It has been a pure sham from 
beginning to end; and the Government 
must have known all along it was going 
to be a sham from beginning to end. 
Was it not an expensive way of coming 
into touch with public opinion to spend 
these thousands of pounds on abortive 
jury trials? The Government knew 
very well before these trials began what 
the opinion of certain classes in Ireland 
was in regard to these offences. What, 
then, was the use of these abortive jury 
trials? They did not convict the 
offenders. They did not give the Govern- 
ment any information which they had 
not already possessed as to the state of 
public opinion. The Attorney-General 
for Ireland, with an optimistic spirit 
which did him credit, declared that while 
the jury trials were abortive in the 
sense that no guilty person was brought 
to justice, they had done good by spread- 
ing abroad sound views in regard to the 
enormity of the crime of cattle-driving. 


*Vir. CHERRY: The right hon. 
Gentleman forgets that in the first case 
the jury convicted. 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: That wasan 
excellent reason for trving a second case, 
and the Government did try it and 
failed. I do not know how many cases 
the Government tried and failed, but 
there was a large number. Indeed, no 
one has been louder in proclaiming the 
lamentable failures than the Chief Secre- 
tary with his usual candour. What, then, 
is the use of talking about one success 
out of so many failures? And what was 
the source of those failures? Were they 
owing to the speeches for the prosecu- 
tion ? Iam sure they were able speechese 
But does the Attorney-General really 
think that while his addresses failed to 
convince the juries to whom they were 
addressed, they had great influence out- 
side the Court in carrving a more whole- 
some spirit to the criminal districts ’ 


Mr. BIRRELL : 


very often 


The juries disagreed 


Mr. A. J. BALFOUR: I gather 
from that interruption that the Chief 
Secretary thinks I am unduly harp- 
ing on the want of success of 
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the Attorney-General; and that there ) ery which the law provided to see that the 
would have been acquittals in all cases | law was obeyed. He could not understand 
had not the Attorney-General by his | anyone denying in cold blood that per- 


addresses prevented that scandal from | fectlysound maxim,which ought to control 
polluting the course of justice in Ireland. | the policy of the Government and in- 
Well, I give the Attorney-General the | fluence the views and votes of all Mem- 
benefit of the doubt. But the real | bers of this House. The Chief Secretary 
question for the House is this—if we | frankly admitted that the only laws he 
have to vote this enormous amount for | chose to put in force were inefficacious 
legal charges in Ireland, ought we not to | for the purpose for which alone laws were 
see that something happens in conse-| intended. The responsibility of refusing 
quence of it—that justice is done and the | to use the machinery which the law pro- 
law is vindicated? Are the Govern- | vided for seeing that the subjects of His 
ment doing all they can in that direction? | Majesty were allowed to exercise the rights 
They are not. They know perfectly well | which the citizens of every free country 
that they have at their disposal laws | were permitted to exercise rested heavily 
which would enable them to deal with a | on the Government, and he thought when 
situation which they admit is deplorable. | they looked back in calmer moments of re- 
They do not take the view of the Leader | flection, they would admit that it shed 
of the Irish Party that Ireland is a crime- | little lustre or glory upon an administra- 
less country. On the contrary, they | tion which, at al] events, was powerful 
admit to the full the indictment which | enough, if for nothing else, to carry out the 
has been brought against certain portions | fundamental duties that rested upon all 


of Ireland by this side of the House. | Governments. 


Mr. JOHN REDMOND: I never said} Mr. POWER (Waterford, E.) said 
that Ireland iscrimeless. That would be | that the discussion had in the main been 
absurd. Isaid there was less crime in pro- | devoted to the Lord Ashtown incident, 
portion to population than in England. | and he wished to say a word or two in 

regard to that question. He had always 

Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.):)| been one of those who thought that 
Not in cattle-driving. |absentee landlordism had contributed 
| very much to the bringing about of the 

Mr. HAYDEN (Roscommon, S$.) : Yes, | unfortunate condition of Ireland, but 
and in cattle-maiming. | having regard to the position of Lord 

| Ashtown and the way in which he occu- 

Mr. A. J. BALFOUR said the hon. | pied his time he was inclined to wish 
Member for Waterford would have the | that he was an absentee landlord. Lord 
House believe that all these charges | Ashtown and certain other persons in 
of agrarian outrages in Ireland were the | Ireland seemed to spend their time in 
result of a criminal conspiracy of English | endeavouring to blacken the character 
newspapers and Unionist politicians.|of the country. In the publication 
But that was not the view of the Govern- | “‘ Grievances from Ireland.” edited by 
ment. The Government admitted that | Lord Ashdown and circulated broad- 
there were parts of Ireland where the} cast throughout England, he selected 
rights of peaceable citizens were not} a few isolated cases, and said that the 
preserved by the laws under which|country was to be judged by those 
those peaceable citizens lived. Were they | cases. What would be said of Irish- 
going to tolerate that state of things ? fon if, founding their judgment on 
To use the old phrase, “ Force is no| the scenes which could be witnessed 
remedy” wasfutile. Force wasaremedy;}in the streets of London and other 
and it was the only remedy against all cities every day, they were to say that 
kinds of crime. | there was no domestic purity in England. 

| It was equally unreasonable to say that 

Mr. J. MACVEAGH : You tried it. | the selected cases which were published 

; | were typical of life in Ireland. He had 

Mr. A.J. BALFOUR said thatifhehad from the first regarded the Glenaheiry 

his way he would certainly try the machin- | case as a very suspicious one, but ‘after 


Mr. A. J. Balfour. 
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the revelations which had been made 
that night, he thought it was more sus- 
picious now than it ever was. The 
people whom he represented had found 
fault with the Attorney-General for not 
having a proper investigation in this 
case, for, after all, the inquiry which 
took place could not be regarded as having 
been complete. He and his friends 
were anxious that the case should be 
probed to the bottom. Anyone who 
looked at the matter with an unbiassed 
mind would come to the conclusion that 
the case was full of suspicion and that 
it should be investigated in the most 
thorough and searching way. In view 
of the opinion expressed by the English 
official who was sent over to Ireland to 
inquire, it was only right that there 
should be the fullest possible inquiry, 
and on behalf of the people who had 
to pay for the so-called outrage he 
asked that such an inquiry should take 
place. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT (Down, N.) said | 
the Committee must feel that it implied | 
a want of respect on the part of the | 
Government towards the Leader of the | 


Opposition that no reply had been given 
to the very powerful speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman. He desired to refer to 
the very feeble answer given by the 


Attorney-General to the hon. Member for | 


North Belfast in regard to the case o1 Mr. 
Larkin. 
the trouble in Belfast as if it were an 
ordinary labour trouble. He seemed to 
endorse the remark of the hon. Member 


for Stoke that the men and their leaders | 


on the whole behaved fairly well. That 
was a view, at all events, which would be 


endorsed by no one who knew the facts. | 
It was not a purely labour trouble. | 


It was a Nationalist conspiracy 
organised and inspired by party 
and religious hatred of the worst kind. 
The case presented by the hon. Member 
for North Belfast had not been answered 
by the Attorney General. What were 
the facts? Being afraid that a jury 
cognisant of the facts in Belfast would 
convict Mr. Larkin, the Attorney-General 
and the Chief Secretary determined to 
remove the accused for trial to Dublin 
where he would be tried before a more 
sympathetic jury. The Attorney-General 
and the Chief Secretary desired that 
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Larkin should be acquitted of the crime 
with which he was charged. [An Hon. 
MeMBER: What happened ?] The jury 
disagreed. The disagreement ot the jury 
and an acquittal were equally satisfactory 
to the Chief Secretary and the Attorney- 
General, because in either event the result 
was that a criminal was allowed to go free, 
When an application was made for a new 
trial it was refused. The Chief Secretary 
denied that there was any crime. Why 
did the Government institute a trial at 
all if they were not convinced that there 
was a prima facie case ? 





Mr. CHERRY said the motion that 
Larkin’s trial should take place in Dublin 
was made in Belfast, and he assented to it. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT said that no 
doubt by assenting to the motion the 
Attorney-General achieved the result 
he desired, namely, the sending of the man 
to a more sympathetic place to be tried. 
In the case of Lord Ashtown the hon. 
Member for Stoke spoke in terms which, 
he thought, he would regret on considera- 
He admitted with creditable 
'candour that he knew nothing about the 





| tion. 


| case. 


| Mr. 
| here. 


J. WARD: Only what I heard 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT said that what 
the hon. Member had heard from hon. 
Members on the Nationalist benches 
would not largely enlighten his mind. 
The Judge who tried the case did know 
something about it, and some importance 
must be attached to what he said. The 
/hon. Member for Stoke would not dare 
to repeat outside the House the in- 
sinuations he had made against 
Ashtown. There had been a 
| significant silence maintained by the 
Nationalist Members in this debate. 
There was a certain grim humour about 
these Supplementary Estimates for law 
charges and criminal prosecutions. What 
he and his friends complained of was 
that the law was not enforced in Ireland, 
and that prosecutions proved, as a 
matter of fact, to be absolutely futile. The 
answer to the charges which had been 
brought against the Government, made 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland, no 
doubt with great eloquence, physical 


| Lord 
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energy, and thumping of the box, was | in any way, he humbly apologised. What 


If nothing was | he wanted to say was that 532 persons 


to be done why should they pass Esti- | had been prosecuted by the Government, 
mates for prosecutions for maintaining | and only eight had been convicted. In 
the so-called law in Ireland; and why addition to the agrarian crimes which 


should these Estimates be so very much 
higher than in the days when the law was 
carried out with efficiency and effect ? 
There were 532 prosecutions for agrarian 
outrages during the past year. [Hown. 
MemBers on the Nationaist Benches : 
Your figures are wrong. ] 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT : 


are not wrong at all. 


The figures 


Mr. HAYDEN: The figures you quote 
refer to the number of persons and not 
to the number of prosecutions. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT said he accepted 
the correction, the slip being due to the 
interruptions from below the gangway, 
largely encouraged by the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Member for 
Waterford. [Cries of ‘“ Divide.”] Not 
until he had replied to these interruptions. 


*THeE CHAIRMAN: Will the hon. 
Gentleman kindly address me ? 


Mr T. L. CORBETT: Iwill continue 
to address you if you prevent hon. 
Members below the gangway from con- 
tinually interrupting me. 


*THe CHAIRMAN: I asked the hon. 


Member to address me, and he makes a | 


reply which is not particularly civil. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT said that no 
one had more respect for the Chairman 
than he had, and if he had infringed order 


had been prosecuted by the Government 
|with prima facie evidence before them, 


cases of outrage upon outrage had been 
brought before the House by hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on the Opposition Benches, 


'and the invariable answer of the Chief 


Secretary was the formula to which 
they were now becoming accustomed, 
but with whick they were not satis- 
fied, that “the fact was entirely as 
stated, but that there had been no 
arrests.”” Inquiries had lately been made 
by hon. Members below the gangway 
in regard to crime in English counties 
and constituencies, but he noticed that 
a Question to the Home Secretary about 
the crime in an English constituency by 
the hon. Member for Newry had some- 
how mysteriously been dropped. 


Mr. MOONEY (Newry) said that if 
the hon. Gentleman was anxious to know 
the reason, it was because the Home 
Secretary had stated that the statistics 
to be published in a day or two would 
show the amount of crime there. 


Mr. T. L. CORBETT said he did not 
quite follow the interruption. His con- 


tention was that there were many cases 


in Ireland where the crime had been 


‘clearly proved, but no conviction. had 


followed. 
Question put 


The Committee divided : 
Noes, 75. (Division List No. 7.) 


AYES. 


Agnew, George William 


Allen, Charles P. (Stroud) 
Armstrong, W. C. Heaton 


Baker,Joseph A. (Finsbury,E.) 
Banbury, Sir Frederick George | Brigg, John 
Baring,Godfrey (Isle of Wight) | Bright, J. A. 
Barker, John 


Barlow, Percy (Bedford) | Brodie, H. C. 


| Berridge, T. H. D. 
Allen,A.Acland (Christchurch) | Birrell, Rt. Hon. Augustine 
| Black, Arthur W. 

, Boulton, A. C. F. 
Asquith,Rt.Hn. Herbert Henry | Brace, William 

Bramsdon, T. A. 


Brocklehurst, W. B. 


| Byles, William Pollard 
Cameron, Robert 

| Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 

| Carr-Gomm, H.W. , : 

Channing, Sir Francis Allston 

Cheetham, John Frederick , :~ 

Cherry, Rt. Hon. R. R. 

Clark,George Smith (Belfast,N 

Clarke, C. Goddard (Peckham 

Cleland, J. W. 


Barnard, E. B. | Brunner,J. F. L. (Lanes.,Leigh) | Clough, William 


Beauchamp, E. 
Bellairs, Carlyon 


Bennett, E. N. 


Mr. T. L. Corbett, 


| Brunner,RtHnSirJ.T.(Cheshire | Cobbold, Felix Thornley 
| Bryce, J. Annan 

Benn, Sir J. Williams (Dev’np’rt | Burns, Rt. Hn. John 
Benn, W.(T’w’r Hamlets,S.Geo. | Burt, Rt. Hon. Thomas 
| Buxton,Rt.Hn. Sydney Charles | Corbett, T. L. (Down, North) 


Collins, Stephen (Lambeth) 
Collins,Sir Wm.J.(S.Pancras, W 
Corbett,C.H. (Sussex, E.Gr’st’d 
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Cornwall, Sir Edwin A. 

Cox, Harold 

Craig,Charles Curtis (Antrim,S. 
Cremer, Sir William Randal 
Crombie, John William 

Cross, Alexander 

Crossley, William J. 

Davies, M. Vaughan- (Cardigan 
Davies, Timothy (Fulham) 
Davies, W. Howell (Bristol, S.) 
Dewar, Arthur (Edinburgh, S.) 
Dickinson, W.H. (St. Pancras,N. 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Duckworth, James 

Duncan, Robert (Lanark,Govan 
Edwards, Clement (Denbigh) 
Edwards, Enoch (Hanley) 
Edwards, Sir Francis (Radnor) 
Elibank, Master of 

Essex, R. W. 

Esslemont, George Birnie 
Evans, Samuel T. 

Everett, R. Lacey 

Fenwick, Charles 

Ferens, T. R. 

Fiennes, Hon. Eustace 
Findlay, Alexander 

Fuller, John Michael F. 
Fullerton, Hugh 

Goddard, Sir Daniel Ford 
Gooch, George Peabody 
Grant, Corrie 

Greenwood, G. (Peterborough) 
Grey, Rt. Hon. Sir Edward 
Gulland, John W. 

Haldane, Rt. Hon. Richard B. 
Hall, Frederick 

Hardy, George A. (Suffolk) 
Harrison- Broadley, H. B. 
Haslam, James (Derbyshire) 
Haslam, Lewis (Monmouth) 
Haworth, Arthur A. 

Hazel, Dr. A. E. 

Hedges, A. Paaget 

Helme, Norval Watson 

Henry, Charles 8. 
Herbert,Col.Sir Ivor (Mon., S.) 
Higham. John Sharp 

Hobart, Sir Robert 

Hope, John Deans (Fife, West) 
Horniman, Emslie John 
Horridge, Thomas Gardner 
Idris, T. H. W. 

Illingworth, Perey H. 

Jackson, R. 8. 


Abraham, William (Cork, N.E.) 
Barnes, G. N. 

Boland, John 
Bowerman, C. W. 
Burke, E. Haviland- 
Carlile, E. Hildred 
Clynes, J. R. 

Condon, Thomas Joseph 
Cullinan, J. 

Curran, Peter Francis 
Delany, William 

Dillon, John 

Duffy, William J. 
Esmonde, Sir Thomas 
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Johnson, John (Gateshead) 
Jones, Leif (Appleby) 
Kennaway,Rt.Hn. Sir John H. 
King, Alfred John (Knutsford) 
Lamb, Edmund G., (Leominster 
Lambert, George 
Layland-Barratt, Francis 
Leese,Sir Joseph F.( Accrington 
Lehmann, R. C. 

Lewis, John Herbert 
Lloyd-George, Rt. Hon. David 
Lockwood,Rt.Hn. Lt.-Col. A. R. 
Lough, Thomas 

Lyell, Charles Henry 
Macdonald, J.M. (Falkirk B’ghs 
Mackarness, Frederic C. 
Maclean, Donald 

Macnamara, Dr. Thomas J. 
MWCallum, John M. 
M’Calmont, Colonel James 
M’Crae, George 

M’Laren, H. D. (Stafford, W.) 
M’Micking, Major G. 
Maddison, Frederick 

Mallet, Charles E 

Manfield, Harry (Northants) 
Marks,G. Croydon (Launceston 
Marnham, F. J. 

Massie, J. 

Menzies, Walter 

Micklem, Nathaniel 

Mond, A. 

Money, L. G. Chiozza 
Montagu, E. S. 

Morley, Rt. Hon. John 
Morrell, Philip 

Morton, Alpheus Cleophas 
Myer, Horatio 

Napier, T. B. 

Newnes, F. (Notts, Bassetlaw) 
Nicholls, George 

Norton, Capt. Cecil William 


| Nussey, Thomas Willans 


Partington, Oswald 

Pearce, Robert (Staffs, Leek) 
Pearson, W.H.M. (Suffolk, Eye) 
Perks, Robert William 
Philipps, Owen C. (Pembroke ) 
Pirie, Duncan V. 

Pollard, Dr. 

Priestley, W.E. B. (Bradford,E. ) 
Radford, G. H. 

Rainy, A. Rolland 

Rea, Russell (Gloucester) 

Rea, Walter Russell (Scarboro’ 


NOES. 


Fell, Arthur 

Ffrench, Peter 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Gill, A. H. 

Glover, Thomas 

Gretton, John 

Guinness, Walter Edward 
Gwynn, Stephen Lucius 
Halpin, J. 

Hayden, John Patrick 
Hazleton, Richard 
Henderson, Arthur (Durham) 
Hodge, John 

Hogan, Michael 
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Rees, J. D. 
Rendall, Atherstan 
Richards, Thomas (W.Monm’th 

| Ridsdale, E. A. 

| Roberts, Charles H. (Lincoln) 

+ Robertson, J. M. (Tyneside) 
Robisnon, S. 
Rogers, F. E. Newman 

| Rowlands, J. 
Rutherford, V. H. (Brentford) 
Samuel, Herbert L. (Cleveland) 
Seott,A.H.(Ashton under Lyne) 
Shipman, Dr. John G. 
Simon, John Allsebrook 
Smeaton, Donald Mackenzie 
Soares, Ernest J. 
Stanger, H. Y. 
Stanley, Albert (Staffs, N.W.) 
Steadman, W. C. 
Stewart-Smith, D. (Kendal) 
Straus, B. S. (Mile End) 
Strauss, E. A. (Abingdon) 
Sutherland, J. E. 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas,Sir A. (Glamorgan, E. 
Thompson,J.W.H.(Somerset,E 
Torrance, Sir A. M. 
Toulmin, George 
Trevelyan, Charles Philips 
Vivian, Henry 
Wadsworth, J. 
Walker, H. De R. (Leicester} 

{ Walters, John Tudor 
Ward, John (Stoke upon Trent 
Waring, Walter 
Wason,Rt.Hn.E. (Clackmann’n 
Wason, John Cathcart (Orkney 
Waterlow, D.S. 
Watt, Henry A. 
White, Sir George (Norfolk) 
White, J. D. (Dumbartonshire } 
White, Luke (York, E. R.) 
Whitehead, Rowland 
Whiteley, John Henry (Halifax 
Wiles, Thomas 
Wills, Arthur Walters 
Wilson, Hon. G. G. (Hull, W.) 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid) 
Wilson, P. W. (St. Pancras, S.) 


TELLERS FOR THE AYES,—Mr. 
Whiteley and Mr. J. A. 
Pease. 


Hudson, Walter 
Jowett, F. W. 
Joyce, Michael 
Kilbride, Denis . 
Lardner, James Carrige;Rushe 

| Law, Hugh A. (Donegal, ,W.) 
Macdonald, J. R. (Leicester) 

| MacNeill, John Gordon Swift 
MacVeagh, Jeremiah (Down, S. 

MacVeigh, Charles (Donegal, E. 
M’ Kean, John 

M’Killop, W. 

| Meagher, Michael 

‘ Mooney, J. J. 
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Murphy, John (Kerry, East) 
Nolan, Joseph 

O’Brien, Kendal (TipperaryMid 
O’Brien, William (Cork) 
O’Connor, John (Kildare, N.) 
O’Connor, T. P. (Liverpool) 
O’ Doherty, Philip 

O’Grady, J. 

O’ Kelly, Conor (Mayo, N.) 
O’Kelly,James (Roscommon,N 
O'Malley, William 
O’Shaughnessy, P. J. 

Phillips, John (Longford, S.) 


Power, Patrick 
Redmond, John 
Redmond, Willis 


Rutherford, W. 





Sheehy, David 


| Snowden, P. 
‘ Summerbell, T. 


Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £5,000, be granted to His Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year 
ending 31st March, 1908, for the Expenses 
of the Royal Irish Constabulary.” 





Mr. JOHN REDMOND (Waterford) 
suggested that the Government should 
postpone this Vote, in view of the fact 
that they had only a quarter of an hour | 
to discuss it, and it would take some | 
little time as they desired to raise serious | 
points upon it which they could not do | 
in that limited period. It would be| 
more convenient that it should go over, | 
as otherwise, his hon. friend who was 
going to initiate the discussion, would 
take up a quarter of an hour, and then 
have to repeat himself on another 
occasion. 


Mr. BIRRELL said the Government 
were prepared to take the next Vote. 


*THE CHAIRMAN: Does the right 
hon. Gentleman wish to withdraw the 
Vote ” 


Mr. BIRRELL: Yes; 
with the next. 


and proceed 
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Richards, T. F. (Wolverh’mp’n | 
Roberts, G. H. (Norwich) 
Roche, John (Galway, East) 


Sloan, Thomas Henry 
| Smyth, Thomas F. (Leitrim, 8. 
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| Taylor, John W. (Durham) 
Walsh, Stephen 

Walton, Joseph 

Wardle, George J. 

White, Patrick (Meath, North) 
Wilson, J. H. (Middlesbrough) 
Wilson, W. T. (Westhoughton) 


Supply. 


Joseph 
E. (Waterford) 
am (Clare) 


W. (Liverpool) 


Sheehan, Daniel Daniel 


TELLERS FOR THE Noes.—Mr. 
Patrick O’Brien and Captain 
Donelan. 


Motion made, and Question, “That 
the Chairman do report Progress, and 
ask leave to sit again”—(Mr. Charles 
Craig.)—put, and agreed to. 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY [10TH FEBRUARY). 
Resolutions reported. 
ARMY (SUPPLEMENTARY) ESTIMATE, 
1907-8 
“That a Supplementary sum, not 
Beh £100, be granted to His 
Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1908, for additional Expenditure in re- 
spect of the following Army services, 
Viz. :— 


Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay. Allow- 
ances, etc.— 
¢ 
E (a) Grants for the Extinc- 
tion of Debts - - 350,000 
E (b) Expenses of County 
Associations - - - 8,000 
358,000 
| Less Surpluses on other Votes 357,960 
100” 
CIVIL SERVICES AND REVENUE DE- 


Leave to withdraw the Vote being | 
refused. | 


Mr. CHARLES CRAIG moved to 
report progress on the ground taken by 
the hon. Member behind him, that the 
time at their disposal was not adequate 
for the discussion of the Vote. They, in 
that part of the House, also had a 
number of very grave points which they 
wished to raise. 





PARTMENTS (SUPPLEMENTARY) ESTI- 


MATES, 1907-8. 
Cuass IT. 


2. “That a Supplementary sum, not 
exceeding £100,000, be granted to His 
Majesty, to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of payment during the 
year ending on the 31st day of March, 
1908, for the Salaries and Expenses of the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, and 
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of Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, includ-| His right hon. friend the Member for 
ing certain Grants in Aid.” Derbyshire had given a specific example of 
what was going on throughout the country. 

3. “That a Supplementary sum, not|The County Association of Derbyshire 
exceeding £20, be granted to His Majesty, | would be responsible for 3,000 or 4,000 
to defray the charge which will come in| men, but was limited for the expenses of 
course of payment during the year ending | its secretariat to £184 per annum. The 
on the 31st day of March, 1908, for the | secretary of that County Association 
Salaries and Expenses of the Mint, in-| would have a very onerous duty placed 


cluding the Expenses of Coinage.” upon his shoulders. The district was 
a large and scattered one, many 
CLAss IIL. parishes were very inaccessible, and the 


4. “ That a sum, not exceeding £1,870, | secretariat must involve the employment 
be granted to His Majesty, to defray the | of some clerk or shorthand writer to 
Charge which will come in course of pay- | carry out the Departmental work. The 
ment during the vear ending on the 31st | right hon. Gentleman and the War 
day of March, 1908, for the Salaries and | Office Committee had, however, directed 
Expenses of the Office of Public Trustee.” | from the War Office that this inadequate 

| sum only should be allowed for this work. 
CLAss V. | It was ridiculous for the War Office to 

5. “ That a sum, not exceeding £327, | expect that the associations could get good 
be granted to His Majesty, to defray the | men to serve as secretaries unless they 
Charge which will come in course of pay- | paid a decent salary. What was happen- 
ment during the year ending on the 3lst;ing now? There were County Associa- 
day of March, 1908, for making good the | tions in England which had already 
Net Loss on Transactions connected with | received the names of possible candi- 
the raising of Money for the various | dates for the secretarial position. He 
Treasury Chests Abroad in the year| knew one particular county where a 








1906-7.” _large number of retired officers applied 
for the post. The County Association 
First Resolution read a second time. | reduced the number to six, and of these 


|six gentlemen, no less than five 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | declined to undertake the charge for 
“That this House doth agree with the which they originally applied when 
Committee in the said Resolution.” | they discovered that the salary was of 
| $0 insignificant a character. He might 
Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, | take another example, that of Lancashire, 
Chorley) said he wished to ask for a/ With which he was connected. Lan- 
assurance from the right hon. Gentle-| cashire was too large to be managed 
man on two or three points in his speech | by one association, and was accordingly 
the day before, which he reserved for! divided into Western and Eastern Associ- 
future consideration. He could not! tions. The Western Association, which 
expect a precise reply, but in view of/ had its headquarters at Liverpool, was 
the fact that in five or six weeks time | informed that all they could be allowed 
the new Territorial Army would come | for the office was the sum of £50. 
into existence, it was desirable that 
the earliest possible moment explain| Tt SECRETARY or STATE ron 
to the House what the decision of the ole i se nia en) ee 
Government was. The night before the | “"° 4'™* —— 
right hon. Gentleman on three or four 
occasions stated that the Government’s| Lorp BALCARRES said that although 
mind was not made up on certain very} the right hon. Gentleman said he was 
important aspects of the question, but| quite mistaken, the County Association 
it was difficult to reconcile that state-| understood that it was the direction 
ment with the facts of the case, after a| of the War Office that not more than 
perusal of instructions which had already | £50 should be annually spent for office 
been issued to the County Associations. | accommodation. 
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Mr. HALDANE: On what grounds 
do they understand it ? 


Lorp BALCARRES replied that it 
was on grounds similar to that which 
made the County Association of Derby- 
shire understand that they were limited 
to £184 for their secretariat. If there 
was any doubt about the matter, 
surely it was imperative in the interests 
of this model army that the right hon. 
Gentleman should set at rest the 
doubts which had been caused by the 
vagueness and indecision of the War 
Office. That was the difficulty, and it 
was no use saying that those doubts 
had arisen through misapprehension, and 
soon. It was for the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his Army Committee to remove 
those doubts, by giving precise and 
specific information. The absence of 
such information, he considered, was one 
of the things which was  militating 
chormously against the County Associa- 
tions. The doubt and the hesitation 
which existed in people’s minds were to 
be found in the minds of the recruits— 
the potential or actual members of the 
Territorial Force—because they did not 
know what the conditions were under 
which they were going to be. As he had 
said, they were within four or five weeks | 
of the actual inception of this great | 
scheme, and yet these doubts existed. 
The right hon. Gentleman had obligingly | 
undertaken to issue new regulations in 
pamph!et form in order that it might be 
made clear what was the actual responsi- 
bility which would rest upon these new 
associations and upon the men in them, 
and no doubt such information was 
needed.& This particular Vote for £8,000 
no doubt only represented a very small 
fiaction of what would be required, but 
he wished the Government could see its 
way to expedite the really important 
information which was needed. Inregard 
to the financial question as to whether 
the money might not have been better 
devoted to the extinction of National 
Debt he would not enter into it, as_ 
the Conservative Party were financial | 
heretics, and did not lay claim to} 
the financial purity of hon. and right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite. Therefore, | 
it was for the latter to criticise the 
action; of the Government; but there 
wes a matter which was infinitely more | 
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important—a hundredfold more impor- 
tant—than that, and it was that the 
Government should make up its mind 
as to the policy it was going to adopt 
about these finances. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that latitude was going 
to be allowed, but he rather doubted 
whether it was necessary to allow lati- 
tude in the particular case. It was not 
fair to a County Association, that of 
Derbyshire for instance, to say: “ We 
will recommend a sum of £180 odd 
yearly, for your secretary, and then if 
you like to save money upon other items 
of your £1,800 you can add that to it.” 
That had been done in one or two cases 
already, and secretaries had been 
appointed on the terms of the payment 
of nominal sums and the County Associa- 
tions were going to save on all their 
other administrative Votes; they had 
told their secretary so, and at the 
end of the financial year they were going 
to pay to him as much money as they 
found remaining to their credit. That 
was not in his opinion right. 


(Nationalisation). 





And, it being a quarter past Eight of 
the Clock, Further Proceeding was post- 
poned without Question put, pursuant to 
Standing Order No. 4. 


RAILWAYS (NATIONALISATION). 

¥*Mr. G. A. HARDY (Suffolk, Stow- 
market) in moving— That, in view of 
the widespread complaints on the part 
of traders, agriculturists, and the general 
public with regard to the railway charges 
and facilities, and particularly with regard 
to preferential treatment of foreign goods, 
the time has come to consider how far 
these evils could be remedied by State 
purchase of the railways, as _fore- 
shadowed by the Railway Regulation 
Act of 1844,”—said that in bringing this 
subject before the House, he was fully 
conscious of the many difficulties and 
objections which surrounded it. But 
Socialism was not one. For the Con- 
servative Government in 1844 passed an 
Act by which the State ownership of 
railways was settled in principle. Com- 
pulsory acquisition was definitely pro- 
vided for at the discretion of Parliament 
within twenty-one years from that date. 
This principle had been steadily kept in 
view in all the new Railway Acts 
since question of 


that period. The 
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railway purchase was not a Party one. | 
It was now advocated by our chambers | 
of commerce, our chambers of agricul- 
ture, Members of the House of Lords and 
Members of the Conservative Party as 


Railways 


well as by an immense mass of public | 


opinion. A great impetus had been given 
to the movement by the remarkable 
progress abroad. Great Britain was now 
the only country in Europe except Spain 
and Portugal which did not control or 
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partly control their railways. France, 
Germany, Austria, Belgium, Italy, 
Holland, Russia, Scandinavia and Balkan 
States owned or partly controlled their 
lines. In India we possessed our own 


State railways, perhaps the largest in the | | : f 1 1 nf 
a6 = | ‘arriage z, & reque y 
world, 32,000 made or making, andj‘ Carriage of 2, and not infrequently 


482,000 officials. Those railways not 
only developed the country and strate- 
getically helped the military, but) 
paid a steady profit for the Empire. | 
Not only did the Continental countries 
control their railways, but Japan had 
taken all its railways over. Argentine, 
Mexico, and even Siam were also acquiring 
or owned their railways. Ifthey looked at 


their railways. 
in England, United States, Spain, 
Portugal and Turkey private ownership 
had full sway. Ever since the great 
powers were granted to the railway com- 
panies by the Acts of 1844 and prior Acts 
there had been a continual struggle and 
conflict with the traders and the agri- 
culturists against the hardships and 
burdens the companies had inflicted upon 
them. 
by Resolutions appointed Select Com- 


mittees to inquire into the question, and to | 
protect the traders and public, but their | 
'the high home rates compelled English 


grievances still continued, and many had, 
in despair of obtaining redress, thrown up 
their hands and said they could not fight 
the railways longer and had accepted the 
burden with all its hampering restrictions. 
He believed he was right in saying that 
the President of the Board of Trade had 
received more deputations from aggrieved 
and suffering agriculturists and traders 
on this subject than on any other. 
What were these grievances? Mr. Balfour 
Browne, whose expert knowledge none 
could dispute, said— 

“Tam not exaggerating when I say that the 
agricultural question which has been attempted 


Parliament had again and again | 
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to be met very ineffectually by a palliative 
Agricultural Rates Bill, is nothing else but a 
question of railway rates.” 

They had heard many speeches about 
pro:ecting the worker, the farmer, and the 
manufacturer from foreign competition, 
but here at our doors, in our country, 
there was a preference given to the 
foreigner which terribly handicapped our 
farmers and traders, by the railway 
companies, who in their search after 
dividends retarded the development of 
our commerce. They found meat and 
dairy produce, fruit and vegetables from 
Denmark and France, and manufactured 
goods from Germany and Belgium, con- 
veyed to English markets at a cost 


(Nationalisation). 


4 of what the English manufacturers 
were charged. Rates and fares were 
generally much dearer in Great Britain 
than on the State-owned railwavs on the 
Continent. The average amount received 
per ton of goods per 100 miles in the 
United Kingdom was 10s. as against 
5s. 6d. on German railways. The Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, speaking in 


the self-governing Colonies, every one of | December, 1906, to traders stated that— 


them except, perhaps, Canada owned | 


So thi ractically gene 
» that, practically, only | jain oo 


‘“* In the near future we shall have to consider 
the whole question of railway rates from bee 


**T have been much impressed since I came 
to the Board of Trade with what one speaker 
calls the growing discontent with the whole 
system.” 

This discontent was still more accentu- 
ated when they considered the preferential 


transport tax exacted by the railway 
|company which frequently gave the 


foreign producer a monopoly here to the 
exclusion of our own farmers. These 
preferential rates often enabled French 
fruit to find a ready sale upon the 
London market, when at the same time 


farmers to let theirs rot upon the ground 
This applied to almost every kind of 
agricultural produce. He would quote 
some figures he had obtained from the 
valuable book on the subject written 
by the hon. Member for Denbigh District. 
The hon. Member mentioned the ques- 
tion of hops. and all hon. Members must 
be conscious of the terrible injury in- 
flicted on our hop farmers when some 
years ago hops were brought from 
Boulogne through Folkestone to London 
at 17s. 6d. a ton, when the price charged 
to the home producer was 35s. a ton 
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from Ashford. Let them take barley. 
The charge for foreign barley from 
West: Hartlepool to Mirfield was 
10s. 2d. per ton, the charge for home grown 
barley was 18s. 4d. In the case of 
potatoes, the charge from Penzance to 
London was 45s. per ton, and that from 
Cherbourg 30s. per ton. The difference 
in the charges for potatoes from Spalding 
to London compared with the preference 
given foreigners equalled from 10s. to 20s. 
an acre in France, at the cost of English 
farmers. Formerly Spalding group rates 
were fixed at 9s. 2d., but competition 
brought them down to 7s. 2d. But a 
combination of the railways brought 
them up to 8s. 4d.; 150,000 tons per 
annum came from that region alone 
every year, and that meant that the 
increased rate took £15,000 per annum 
fromthe farmers. This was the grievance 
of agriculture with which the House 
sympathised and which he believed they 
would do their best to remedy. The 
present rate resulted in the lowering of 
the value of land by 4s. an acre, and that 
must come out of someone’s pockets. Yet 
they found at this very time in St. Malo, 
Brittany, land had increased in value 
through the railways bringing produce 
from Brittany at the low rates they did. 
There had been a boom in land in Brittany 
and it had gone up in price. Let them 
take the case of cheese. He had before 
him a statement made before the Com- 
missioners, which said— 

** The cost of conveying cheese by the London 
and North Western Railway from Chilford, 
Cheshire, to London was greater than bringing it 
from New York, all the way past the very 
station to London.” 


In fact the rate was actually less. The 
Field pointed out worse cases in 1894. 
The rate for imported butter, cheese, 
bacon, lard and wool, from Southampton 
Dock to London, seventy-six miles, was 
6s. per ton. From Botley in same county 
a similar distance for all these goods, the 
rate was 19s, 2d., 219 per cent. more. 
The difference between Southampton 
Dock for foreign and Southampton Town 
for home was as follows :—Hops, foreign, 
6s.; home grown, 20s. Apples, foreign, | 
5s.; home grown, 12s. Ild. Pressed | 
hay, foreign, 5s.; home, 9s. lld. Eggs, 
foreign, 6s. 8d.; home, 20s. Before the 


Commission on Trade Depression one of | 
the Agricultural Commissioners declared | 


Mr. G. A. Hardy. 
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that the Worcestershire farmers were 
prevented from selling corn in Coventry 
because of the exorbitant rates. What 
| could traders and farmers do? Professor 
Hunter stated that while French fruit 
was charged 24d. per ton per mile, 
53d. was charged to Kentish farmers. 
But there were many cases brought 
before the farmers’ alliance where the 
railway company had charged far 
beyond the maximum rates. He 
would take, for example, guano and 
packed manure. From Petersfield to 
Nine Elms the maximum was 9s., but 
12s. 6d. had been charged. To Wimble- 
don 13s. 4d. was charged, the maximum 
being &s., and to Guildford, where the 
maximum was 4s. Id., 9s. 2d. was 
charged. What could the trader do ? 
What could the agriculturist do? What 
could any one person do against a great 
railway company? For a farmer or 
shopkeeper to attempt to contest these 
railway rates was to court disaster. 
One of the largest merchants in London 
who knew all about it and had been 
again and again before the Commission 
had told him “ It is not the slightest use 
going on. Wecandoabsolutely nothing. 
The railways are too powerful for us. 
They trample on us and we have to take 
it.’ That was the feeling in commer- 
cial circles. If they turned to poor 
Ireland it was worse than in England. 
It was cheaper to send cattle by road 
than by rail, and it was cheaper to 
carry goods to England and have them 
re-shipped to Ireland at through rates 
than to pay local rates. In March, 1903, 
in consequence of the outrageous increase 
of the railway rates, this resolution was 
passed in the House— 


(Nationalisation). 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
revised railway rates are most prejudicial to the 
agricultural and commercial industries of the 
country and this House urges upon the Govern- 
ment the necessity of dealing promptly and 
effectively with this subject.” 


The result was that a Select Com- 
mittee was appointed two months 
later, and an Act was passed in 1904 
handing over the task of finding a 
remedy to the Railway Commission. 
Could they honestly say that the Com- 
mission had found a remedy that took 
away the objection which the people of 
the country had? The result had been 
that for every shilling cut off the rate, 
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it had been only too easy for the railway 
companies when they were in harmony 
to withdraw 2s. in facilities. Who was 
there in business who cared to quarrel 
with a railway company? He became 
a marked man. They had ways of 
dealing that made it most unfortunate 
for him. Professor Hadley said— 


Railways 


“The railway companies can behave in an 
exasperating manner without endangering any 
of their well-recognised rights. Such impudence 
as was displayed by the companies in face of 
the early discussions of the railway companies 
would be almost impossible in America. But 
in the majority of cases it may be fairly said 
that, honestly managed, American corporations 
have really tried to conform to the requirements 
of Commissioners even before the courts have 
taken the steps to render such compliance 
necessary.” 

They could not say that of the English 
railways. The experience since the pas- 
sing of the Act had confirmed that 
opinion. The Mansion House Associa- 
tion had brought a case on behalf of 
its members in Northampton, who urged 
that rates had been increased and should 
be reduced to the 1892 level. After 
two vears delay and after costing some 
hundreds of pounds the railway com- 
pany were defeated. Naturally traders 
imagined that this would be a test case, 
but what was the result? The railways 
in their easy confidence simply sailed 
away and said that anyone else could bring 


another action against them. For in- 
stance, the southern farmers through 
the Mansion House committee  chal- 


lenged the preferential rates at Southamp- 
ton, and it cost them £2,000 to fight the 
railways. They were successful that 
time, but when it was remembered that 
there were over 200,000,000 separate 
rates, what chance had the public ? 
If they contested one rate and won 
they could go on—he hardly liked to 
calculate how long before they brought 
justice to the people of England. But 
they were faced with another danger, 
the growing danger of railway combina- 
tions. Competition had broken down ; 
amalgamations and working  agree- 
ments were being arranged. Many of 
the companies had had their privileges 
eranted them on the distinct understand- 
ing that they would be a help to the 
British public by competing with the 
old lines, and they could see the danger 
they were faced with as these railways 
amalgamated and competition ceased. 
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The latest proposal was the Great 
Northern and the Great Central. The 
Central Chamber of Agriculture were 
protesting against it, and if the protest was 
successful they might be able to retain 
the liberty which was likely to be taken 
away from them. But there was little 
competition now left because they found 
that there were rate conferences. There 
was one rate all over England. If they 
wanted a special price from a railway 
company they found their prices were 
all alike. They found that the Great 
Western subsidised forty-one different 
lines and paid £146,000 per annum. 
The London Brighton and South Coast 
Railway paid the South Eastern yearly 
subsidies of £24,000 not to use their 
running powers to Eastbourne. They 
had had great hopes that the canal 
competition would keep railway rates 
down, but the railway companies had 
bought up the canals. The Great 
Northern Railway Company had entered 
into an agreement with the Witham 
Navigation Company for 999 years, and 
agreed to pay £10,545 a year for tolls 
on the condition that the tolls would be 
so prohibitive that there was a yearly 
loss of about £700. What was the 
remedy ? They could not look for help 
to the railway companies. They were 
commercial undertakings. At all costs 
they must get their dividends. It 
mattered not to them whether trade 
went under. The directors had to face 
their shareholders and must earn divi- 
dends, regardless of how trade suffered. 
They had to work their men very long 
hours and did not give them too much 
pay. Practically they had to study 
dividends before the country’s needs. 
They were overloaded with expenses. 
Twenty-three thousand miles of railway 
were owned by 213 different companies, 
with 250 boards of directors whose fees 
must come to something like half a 
million a year. The salary of ¢the 
Minister of Railways in Prussia was not 
as much as the smallest board of directors 
in England. Then each line had its 
solicitors and engineers and a separate 
staff. The trucks went half filled and 
that was a very important item. The 
average load of a goods train in the 
United States was 173 tons ; in Germany, 
132; in France, 121; in Belgium, 96; 
and in the United Kingdom, 70. It had 
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(Nationalisation). 


been estimated by the London and North | that rightly regarded must be a public 
Western Railway that the loss on woeneeed | question, for the interests of trade and 


expenses resulting from divided manage: | | the public could not be divorced. 


ment was 20 percent. Working expenses | 
alone amounted to something like 
£70,000,000, so that there would be a 
saving of £14,000,000 a year. What 


men and better pay, and yet have a 
handsome dividend to relieve oppressed 
agriculturists! With State ownership 
there would be greater uniformity. The 
service would be conducted with a sole 
eye to public utility. This 
done in Belgium and Germany. He was 
very much struck with the principles 
laid down by Bismarck when he advo- 
cated the acquisition of the Prussian 
railways. If they had those same prin- 
ciples before them they would be making 
a success of any step they attempted in 
this direction. First, that the railway 
tariff should be so clearly drawn that 
anvone could calculate freights; secondly, 
that all inhabitants of all parts of the 
country should be secured in equality of 
oon charges; thirdly, that the disad- 

vantages which weighed down small 
produe ers should be eliminated ; fourthly, 
that the unnecessary and_ therefore 
wasteful services should be abolished. 
They knew that this problem was a great 
one, and full of difficulties, but they had 
a President of the Board of Trade who 
had undertaken successfully and carried 
through the almost impossible task of 
reconciling two opposing factions, the 
directors who refused to recognise the 
men and the men who insisted upon 
being recognised, and had saved the 
country from disaster. If he would take 
up this question which had baffled 
statesmen in the past he would rally to his 
support the vast body of business men 
and agriculturists as a whole, the 
working men and all who would 
benefit by greater facilities and better 
arrangements. He begged to move. 


*Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY (Paddington, 
N.) said it gave him verv great pleasure 
to second the Resolution. He thought 
the House was very much indebted to 
his hon. friend for bringing this subject 
forward. This was a non-party question 
which they could discuss in the light of 
common sense and from a business point 
of view. It was a question of trade, and 


Mr. G. A. Hardy. 


had _ been | 


Surely 
a question like this must concern a 
British House of Commons. Railways 
were a British invention, and he thought 
there were grounds for the proposition 


shorter hours they could give railway | that in no great industrial country had 


railways been of less advantage to the 


| people than in the country which pro- 


duced the inventors of railways. It 
should be remembered that the United 
Kingdom, consisting of two small islands, 
enjoyed tremendous natural advantages. 
At no point was the larger of the two 
islands concerned removed from tidal 
water at a greater distance than 100 
miles. He would ask hon. Members 
to reflect upon the contrast which existed 
in this matter between the geographical 
position of the United Kingdom at the 
gates of Europe and our greatest com- 
mercial rival, Germany, situated in the 
very heart of Europe cut off by nature 
from tidal water. How had Germany 
survived those inherent natural dis- 
advantages ? Germany had surmounted 
them chiefly during the last twenty 
vears by reason of the faci that she 
had used her railways for national 
purposes, and had developed them 
entirely with a single eve to the interests 
of German trade and the German nation. 
The marked progress which Germany 
had made in the last twenty vears had 
been very largely due to the fact that 
her railways had been thus used. 
Although Germany was not concerned 
in the invention of railways, although 
they might go to Munich and find in 
its industrial museum not the original 
Rocket built by George Stephenson but 
merely a copy of it, it was neverthe- 
less the fact that Germany this 
moment, at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, derived greater advantage 
from British railway inventions than 
the British nation. That was a proposi- 
tion which could be supported by many 
conclusive arguments. Mr. Stephen 
Jeans, the Secretary of the British Iron 
Association said in his book on the 
British Iron Trade— 

“Tt would naturally be supposed that in a 
small country like Great Britain the cost of 
transport would be much less than in countries 
which, like Germany and the United States, 


are differently situated. Geographical condi- 
tions should be entirely favourable to this 
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country. But the natural advantages of our 
geographical position are not realised as they 
should be, because of the relatively high railway 
rates enforced.” 

It had sometimes been advanced as an 
excuse on behalf of our railway companies 
that they had acted as pioneers in the 
matter of railways. 
the House that George Stephenson’s 
pioneer work was not only done in this 
country, because Stephenson himself 
was employed by the Belgian Govern- 


Railways 


ment upon the Belgian State railways. | 


Stephenson died in 1848, and four years 
before he died, in connection with the 
debates in this House which led to the 
passing of the Act to which his hon. 
friend had referred, Mr. Gladstone said— 

““T believe that the charges on the Belgian 
railways are not more than one-third of ours. 
Because this country is rich it is no sound 
reason that it should pay more than is 
necessary.” 

And then the right hon. Gentleman 
went on to say— 

“There is no likelihood that the great ex- 
periment of the greatest possible cheapness 
will be tried under the present system.” 
Those words were uttered by Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1844, and speaking in February, 
1908, he ventured to assert that those 
words were as true that night as when 
Mr. Gladstone uttered them. In a 
country that depended so much upon 
its trade with the world at large, which 
had to bring materials from over the sea 


and take them to the centres of industry | 


at the cheapest possible price, railways 
might be truly said not merely to be 


distributive, agents but they were actually | 


manufacturing agents, and the cost of 


the freights charged entered into every | 


price quoted by a British manufacturer. 
If therefore, those freights were excessive ; 
if those charges were as a whole greater 
than the charges levied by railways upon 
their commercial competitors, then he 
claimed they had allowed to be erected 
in this country great private taxing 
authorities which levied upon the trade 
of this country and upon every move- 
ment of material or manufactures made 
in this country a great tax in restraint 
of trade which tended to rob them of 
the advantages which they naturally 
possessed. He found from the Board 
of Trade Returns that in the year 1906 


£58,000,000 were paid in this country | 


for the privilege of moving goods over 
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| the British railways. For a comparison 
| he turned to another country which had 
|a population very nearly the same as 
|our own, but a larger area, viz., the 
| Kingdom of Prussia. He found that 
| Germany for all purposes, whether for 
carrying goods, minerals or passengers, 
| only paid £79,000,000, whilst this country 
paid £58,000,000 for minerals and goods 
alone. The total receipts of the British 
railways in 1906 came to £117,000,000, 
whilst their working expenses, including 
rates and taxes amounting to less than 
£5,000,000, came to 72°7 millions, leav- 
/ing a net profit to the British railway 
/ companies in 1906 of £44,500,000. How 

did that compare with Prussia? He 

would remind the House that while it 

was undoubtedly important to compare 

British ironclads with German ironclads, 

it was also important to compare German 


railways with British railways and, 
he might add in _ passing, Ger- 
man schools’ with British schools. 
Whereas the British railway com- 


panies drew from this country in 1906 
£44,500,000 net profit, the State drew in 
Germany a net profit of only £30,000,000. 
That was to say that in a country of 
/a smaller population the State drew 
a net profit of £15,000,000 less than 
the British railway companies drew from 
the activities of the United Kingdom. 
'His claim was that here there was a 
very great sum of money to be accounted 
for. It became more remarkable when 
| they reflected that this princely profit of 
| £44,500,000 sufficed only to pay a verv 
small dividend on British railway capital. 
The explanation of small dividends went 
very near to the heart of the question, 
and the permanent officials at the 
Board of Trade obliged them every year 
with an account of some small share 
of the “ water ” added to British railway 
companies which in 1908 made it pos- 
sible for a railway director in this House 
to state that that dividend was only 
3 per cent. As a matter of fact, the 
Board of Trade pointed out very clearly 
with reference to one particular variety 
of water alone, that no less than 
£200,000,000 of capital had been added 
to the British railway companies’ stock 
by m: nipulation to produce the gigantic 
total which was supposed to represent 
capital invested in British railways. 
Mr. MacDermot, of the Railway News, 
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in his book on railways, said the pub- | 
lished figures required considerable | 
modification in view of the fact that | 
the capital has been swollen of late 
years by nominal additions. Take, for 


instance, the Taff Vale Railway Com- | 


pany, which used to pay a dividend of | 
18 per cent. What sort of gees 
did it pay now? Only 5, 6, or 7 per 
cent. The Taff Vale Company came 
to Parliament, and Parliament allowed 
it to call every £100 worth of stock 
£250 worth, and this was done by a 
stroke of the pen. Consequently, the 
large dividend disappeared and _ the 
cmall dividend appeared, and_ there 


of rattling locomotives and carriages 
upon which he had the misfortune to 
travel only a few months ago. In 
view of these facts and many others 
he might mention, such as the fact 
that charges which ought to have 
been made against revenues were 
made against capital in order to 
swell dividends, in view of such 
facts as that in a_ notorious’ case 
the price of tarpaulins was added 
to capital—a curious case of tarpaulin 
letting in water instead of keeping it 
out; in view of these facts, need they 
be surprised that railway directors were 
able to rise in that House and state that 
the dividend paid by railway companies 
was only 3 to 33 per cent.’ Suchastate- 
ment in view of the many varieties of 
‘“‘water” in British railway capital, some 
of which he _ had_ referred to, 
amounted not to interest but to usury. 
His charge against railway companies 
was that their dividends were not a 
proper charge upon materials and goods, 
but they amounted actually to a tax. 
He would ask the House to consider one 
or two instances out of many which 
he had collected, to show how the trade 
of this country was hit by these railway 
charges. Take the position of a Stafford- 
shire iron firm which desired to get its 
goods to tidal water. The cheapest way. 
was to take it to Liverpool at a cost of! 
8s. per ton to a railway company. Iron | 
from Westphalia to Rotterdam, 
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Dortmund to Rotterdam, 153 miles, 


the charge was only 10s. per ton. Taking 
cutlery from Sheffield to Hull cost 20s. 
per ton, and the German State railways 
carried the same class of goods for 6s. 7d. 
per ton. Indeed, there were some articles 
like cheap chemicals, whereon the freight 
was often more than the value. These 
charges hit the small man as well as the 
large man. He mentioned the case of a 
Putney blind-maker who sold a_ blind 
worth £9 to a man in Liverpool, and th« 
freight of which was £4. This case was 
brought into court, and the blind-make: 
said: “If such charges are allowed 

would cripple my trade.” The Judge 


was the excuse for the miserable set | gave the man his sympathy, but on law 


decided against him. 


There was a 
celebrated case about potatoes. A hun- 
dred tons of potatoes were shipped from 
Dundee to New York. When the ship 
approached New York it was found 
that the duty was so high that it it 
would not be worth while to land them. 
The potatoes were brought back from 
New York to Liverpool at a cost of 
23s. 10d. per ton. If the potatoes had 
been sent direct from Dundee to Liverpool 
they would have cost 24s. 2d. per ton. 
What redress had a trader in view of all 
these things? His hon. friend had already 
shown what sort of redress he had. He 
could appeal to the Railway and Canal 
Commssioners. If he was rich and not 
very wise he could fight a case there, and 
if he was poor he could not fight at all. 
As illustrating what a railway company 
could do he referred to the treat- 
ment the well known firm of Messrs. 
Howard had received at the hands 
of the Midland Railway Company. 
That firm fought and beat the rail- 
way company, and immediately the 
company raised the railway rates to 
Bedtord to punish the Messrs. Howard. 
But the Messrs. Howard did not take it 
lying down. ‘Lhey took a case before 
the Railway and Canal Commissioners 
who in deciding in favour of the Messrs. 
Howard described the action of the 
railway company as an abuse. A small 
‘firm could not have fought such a 
The practice of giving 


miles, was carried for 6s. 4d. per ton, | foreign producers a preference over 
and from Westphalia to Antwerp for | 
7s. 6d. per ton. 
ware from Birmingham to Newcastle, 
207 miles, was 25s. per ton, but from ' to control. 


Mr. Chiozza Money. 


The charge for hard- | hon. 


| British producers was one, as_ his 
friend hed pointed out, which 
| Parliament had already tried ineffec tively 
It had absolutely failed, and 
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considering the repeated failures for two 
generations of every attempt in this 
country to control the greed of private 
railway proprietors he would appeal 
to Parliament to end this matter by 


authorising the Government to assume | 
As to | 
the question of owner’s risk he would | 
give a case which illustrated the whole | 


the entire control of the railways. 


gravamen of the case against the rail- 
way companies. A gentleman ordered a 
special tree for his garden and paid 5s. 
for it in a Midland town. ° The freight 
charge was 4s. 9d. Although the tree 


was well packed it was badly damaged on | 


arrival, and the owner sent in a claim. 
The claim was returned as the tree was 
carried at owner’s risk. The owner would 


like to know what the rate would have | 


been if the tree had been carried at 
company’s risk. Under the present 
management railway companies were able 


practically to force consignors to sign | 
a note absolving them from any risk | 


whatever. He contrasted our 
with that of Germany where the State 
accepted full responsibility for goods 
lost, delayed, or damaged. A large sum 


system | 
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| built more cheaply, and it was for that 
reason that shipbuilding in Germany 
now more nearly approached than ever 
before the prices in this country, which 
was of very serious import to our ship- 
building industry. Another point was 
that the German Minister for Railways, 
just because the State owned the rail- 
ways, was able to help any part of the 
| country which happened to be in distress. 
The area of Germany was very large, 
and one district might be visited with 
distress during a bad harvest. In 1891, 
in order to assist that, the grain freights 
were lowered; in 1893, special rates 
were given to fodder. In 1898-1899 
there was famine in certain quarters 
caused by great floods, and half rates 
were charged for the carriage of food and 
fodder by the German State railways. 
Again, Germany had largely constructed 
her railways with relation to national 
defence, so that when that country 
embarked in war as a business operation 
as she did in commerce, she had in her 


(Nationalisation). 


‘railways a ready instrument for pro- 


of money was paid every year by the 
German Government to consignors whose 


goods had been lost or damaged in 
transit. 
with a single eye to the nation’s benefit. 


The German railways were used | 


Our traders were not able to stand the | 
racket of the higher railway rates they | 


had to pay and the preferential rates 
granted to foreigners. 
railways were so managed that boun- 
ties were given in certain districts in 


The German State | 


| 


tective purposes. All this had been 
shown in a special Report on the subject 
prepared by the Hon. Robert Collier. 
Switzerland, which was a more demo- 
cratic country than Germany, had pro- 
fited very largely by means of the 
nationalisation of her railways in 1901, 
In the small number of years since then 
railway freights in Switzerland had 
been lowered, passenger fares lessened, 
the tracks improved, _ profits  in- 


| creased, while at the same time better 


order that they might be able to com- | 


pete successfully with foreign countries. 
Special rates were granted for West- 
phalia coal to enable it to compete with 
British coal. In the case of the Levant 


and East African trade the German State | 


railways granted special bounty rates 
to enable German traders to compete 
with British manufacturers in certain 
markets in regard to certain products. 
But in spite of those bounties being 
given, which, of course, reduced the 
profits of a German State railway, it 
still remained true that these railways 
made satisfactory profits. Further, the 


| 


| 
| 


wages and terms of employment and 
shorter hours had been given to the 


| railway servants, and old-age pensions 


had been established. He would not 
trespass longer upon the House by enter- 


| ing at length into the larger question, 


but he might briefly point out that 
the position of British railways was 
uneconomic. 


| obviously Their capital 
and labour was wasted in_ useless 
|competition. They had not only 


| thousands of directors, but the adminis- 
| tration and management wee duplicated 
‘over and over again, He instanced 
| the shunting of wagons and the adver- 
| tising as illustrations of the disadvantages 


erman State railways forwarded their | which followed from private competitive 
shipbuilding and naval interests. Special | management of the railways of this 


freights were charged for shipbuilding | country. 


Hundreds of thousands of 


materials to enable the vessels to be| pounds were spent in advertisements 
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in such newspapers as the Sketch, which 
having a United Kinglom circulation 
could only be of limited use to a local 
railway. The facts to which he had 
referred claimed the attention of all 
classes of the community. At a recent 
meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce, Lord Brassey had pointed 
out that we were on the eve of a great 
change of policy in regard 'to our railways ; 
that they saw what was taking place 
on Continental Europe where the re- 
quirements of the public in regard to 
railway transport were fully considered, 
with a result which was at the same 
time satisfactory to the Exchequer of 
those countries where the railways were 
the property of the State. He hoped 
that the House would agree that the 
irresponsible and competitive manage- 
ment of our railways could not go on. 
It seemed to him as true now as when it 
was stated by a Parliamentary Committee 
in 1872 that the case of the public 
against the monopolist charges of the 
railway companies was a very strong one. 
It had been said by another Committee, 
that of 1846, that the railroads of the 
country were public concerns and as 
necessary to the people as the air they 
breathed. He reiterated that statement 
that night. Parliament had legislated 
again and again, without result in order 
to control private railways which were 
inherently monopolistic, and he appealed 
to the President of the Board of Trade 
to crown his brilliant term of office 
by putting the railways under national 
control. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That, in view of the widespread com- 
plaints on the part of traders, agri- 
culturists, and the general public with 
regard to railway charges and facilities, 
and particularly with regard to pre- 
ferential treatment of foreign goods, 
the time has come to consider how far 
these evils could be remedied by State 
purchase of the railways, as foreshadowed 
by the Railway Regulation Act of 1844.” 
—(Mr. George Hardy.) 


i Mr. BONAR LAW (Camberwell, 
Dulwich) said there was one point 
on which the two hon. Gentlemen who 
had just spoken were very firmly agreed, 
and that was the inherent imbecility 


| Mr. Chiozza Money. 
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of the present railway directors. That 
was shown by the mover of the Resolution, 
who asserted that railway directors 
thought only of their dividends and 
did not care in the least what happened 
to trade, apparently convinced of 
the idea that dividends had no connec- 
tion whatever with trade. The results 
showed that they got only com- 
paratively small dividends. The hon. 
Member for Paddington had attempted to 
make out that the dividends were colos- 
sal, but there the Board of Trade was 
against him. The Board gave the 
amount of water in those railways as 
far as it had been able to estimate 
it. It was £200,000,000 out of a 
total of £1,300,000,000. There re- 
mained *£1,100,000,000. The profit was 
£44,000,000, and, therefore, the dividend 
was only 4 per cent., and not the colossal 
amount suggested by the hon. Gentle- 
man. The hon. Member’s idea of the 
stupidity of railway directors went 
further than that, but his idea that they 
would spend hundreds of thousands 
of pounds in advertising without finding 
by experience that advertising paid 
them was, he thought, one which no 
one except the hon. Member would 
entertain. The Resolution before the 
House was, it was true, generally in 
favour of the nationalisation of railways, 
but the wording of the Resolution and 
the two speeches to which they had 
listened put that desired change on 
the extremely narrow ground of the 
preference which was given to foreign 
produce as against British produce on 
our railways. There was a very general 
belief that that preference existed. He 
had heard of it long before he came to 
that House, and when, a few years 
ago, he was appointed to the Board of 
Trade, he believed that it did exist, 
and he had an earnest hope that it might 
be possible for him to assist the head 
of the Department to put an end to the 
evil which, if it did exist, was certainly 
impolitic. They looked into the matter, 
and they received many  deputa- 
tions, who all made complaints in general 
terms of precisely the same sort of thing 
of which they had heard that night. 
They tried to get specific instances, 
and when they did get them it was 
found in every case, without exception, 
that preferential rates did not exist. 
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He did not rely on his own experience 
only for this statement. Both hon. 
Gentlemen had overlooked the Report 
of the Departmental Committee which 
was appointed for the very purpose 
of inquiring into this alleged preference. 
That Committee was appointed not by 
the Board of Trade, the permanent 
officials of which were sometimes sup- 
posed, though there was no reason, he 
believed, for the suspicion, to be unduly 
partial to railways, but by the Board 
of Agriculture, the whole bias of which 
was in favour of the Resolution now 
before the House. That Committee gave 
everyone like the hon. Members who 
had spoken the opportunity of putting 
before them such grievances as were 
alleged to exist, and, at the end of a 
long inquiry, they gave a practically 
unanimous Report to the effect that this 
preference did not exist, and that, there- 
fore, there was no need of any legislation 
to deal with it. There was no preference, 
but the foreign producer had advantages 
which enabled him to get his goods 
varried at a lower rate than were possible 
tothe home producer. These advantages 
were inherent in the nature of the busi- 
ness. Foreign produce came in large 
quantities, and hence was carried at 
lower rates. But that was not a pre- 
ference. The same preference applied 
to home goods carried in the same 
quantities. Therefore, if there were rigid 
uniformity of rates, it would not only upset 
the whole Parliamentary basis on which 
the railways were carried on, but it would 
be contrary to all business experience, 
which was that charges should in some 
way correspond with the cost incurred. 
The hon. Gentleman had pointed out 
the low rates given by German State 
railways. They were low rates, but 
the low rates on goods which came to 
this country were compensated for by 
higher rates on goods used in Germany. 
Germany deliberately used its railway 
system in order to force exports upon 
us, with the result that undoubtedly 
we got the goods cheaper. 
fore, he would ask the hon. Member 
whether, if railways were not national- 
ised, he would charge lower rates for 
our export goods and higher rates for 
goods transported internally from one 
part of the country to another, so that 
people would have to pay more for them. 
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*Mr. CHIOZZA MONEY: German 
rates, in spite of the loss on the bounty 


rates, are lower than the ordinary rates 
charged in this country. 
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Mr. BONAR LAW said he had looked 
into that with some care, and he did 
not agree with the hon. Gentleman. 
They could not compare rates on the 
basis of the amount of railway miles 
that the goods were carried, as a large 
part of the cost to the railway depended 
on the terminal charges. From the 
nature of the case our terminal charges 
were out of all proportion to the length 
of the distances, and therefore our rates 
seemed higher in proportion to those 
of other countries than they really 
were. The moral which he drew was 
that, if they wanted to put the home 
producer on an equality with the foreign 
producer, the way to do it was not by 
insisting upon our railways adopting 
an unbusinesslike system, but to adopt 
a much more simple and much more 
effective course, and the effect of that 
more simple and more effective way 
would be this, that instead of enormous 
quantities of potatoes being produced in 
Brest, and raising the price of land in 
Brest, land would go down there and go 
| up in this country, and then the hon. 
| Gentleman would find that the larger 
| quantities came from the British rather 
| than from the foreign districts. But 
| had he desired to advocate the nationalisa- 





tion of railways he would have done so 
upon a much broader ground than the 
two hon. Members had adopted, and 
have taken the line that unnecessary 
competition had the effect of raising 
| prices, and from that point of view a very 
great deal could be said in favour of 
the system. Nevertheless, he would not 
| himself approve of it, and largely because 
ihe believed unnecessary competition 
| could be put an end to without so drastic 








'a change. He believed most strongly 
that private enterprise under equal 
|conditions would always beat State 
enterprise. The motive lay in the main- 


springs of human nature; that motive 
was personal energy, and it was based 
|largely upon personal ambition. If they 
| took that away they took away one of 
ithe strongest forces for progress. [A 
'Lasour MempBer: Does Tariff Reform 
‘rest on that?] He confessed he 
| 
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did not see the point of that inter- 
ruption. It would be admitted that 
in some directions what he had said 
was true. Take, for instance, the War 
Office and the Admiralty. 


Luilways 
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| 


There never | 


had been a war in this country in which | 
there had not been an almost universal | 


complaint that the business part of that 
operation had been badly done. 


That | 


was true not only of our last war but of | 


all wars. 
anybody 
servants, 
else, had 
be learnt by experience. And the best 
kind of experience was the experience 
derived from the knowledge that if 
you made a mistake you would pay for 
it. That wasa kind of experience which 
an official never could get. 
establish a State system of railways, 


but business, like everything 


He had as high an opinion as | 
of the qualities of our civil | 


to be learnt, and could only | 
| cost. 
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repeated, for it could not be too much 
emphasised, that unless the railway 
companies had a fair chance of a return 
for their money they could not be kept 
up to the requirements of the day, and 
the public would suffer from a starving 
of the service. They had had an example 
that night of the kind of thing to which 
he referred. When hon. Members or 
groups of hon. Members opposed the 
progress of a Bill promoted by a railway 
company they opposed a Bill which 
would be for the public advantage, and 
every attempt of the kind added to the 
The amount of money spent in 


| getting railway Bills through Parliament 


| was 


Let them | 


and there would be immediately another | 


big concern like the War Office and the 
Admiralty. If the one was not managed 
well on business lines, how in the world 
could the other one be expected to be ? 
His other reason was based on entirely 


different grounds, the effect of the 
adoption of such a proposal on our 
political institutions. The danger of 


all Governments was corruption, but 
there was corruption of different kinds, 
and the danger to which a democratic 
community would be liable would be 
introduced into every constituency if 
railway servants were to become the 
employees of the State. He would not 
enlarge upon this. Every Member would 
realise what the argument meant. He 
could not imagine there was anybody 
who had thought upon the subject who 
would not regard with something like 
horror the possibility of an organised 
body in every constituency putting 
pressure upon candidates for the im- 
provement of their condition at the 
expense of their fellow-citizens. He ad- 
mitted that the present position of rail- 
Ways was not satisfactory, but the ground 
upon which he arrived at that opinion 
was not that taken by the majority of 
Members opposite. It seemed to him, 
and he thought so in the last Parliament, 
there was far too much inclination to 
look upon railway companies as public 
enemies. The President of the Board 
of Trade last year made a statement 
which was obvious, but which might be 


Mr. Bonar Law. 


enormous; he had forgotten the 
amount, but it was a sum almost fabulous, 
and the money so spent was just as 
much capital used for the enterprise 


as if it were spent in construction. The 
House of Commons ought to avoid 


causing expense of this kind unless 
public advantage required it. He dis- 
agreed with the hon. Member who 
moved the Resolution. The real hope 
for the prosperity of railways, and upon 
that largely depended the prosperity 
of the trade of the country, was the 
doing away with unnecessary competi- 
tion. Much of this competition was 
utterly wasteful, and among managers 
there was a strong movement on foot 
to put an end to it. He urged on the 
President of the Board of Trade that he 
should assist rather than retard arrange- 
ments of the kind. Many traders op- 
posed such arrangements because they 
liked to exercise the pressure that com- 
petition allowed, and in doing so they 
often got facilities which represented 
to them far less advantage than the cost 
to a company. Somebody had to pay 
in consequence, and in nearly every 
case it was the public who paid in higher 
rates or diminished facilities. Un- 
doubtedly it was the business of the 
President of the Board of Trade to see 
that every precaution was taken to 
prevent abuses arising from amalgama- 
tions and arrangements of that kind, 
but equally so it was to keep down 
competition that benefited nobody, and 
must be injurious to the whole com- 
munity. 


*Vrk. PERKS (Lincolnshire, Louth) 
said h2 did not speak asa railway director, 
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although for some years he was chairman { he was speaking on the subject. Mr. 
of one of the London railway companies | Gladstone said— 

and he might say that he had not| «Do you mean to pay for it? If you mean 
always been in accord with some of | to pay for it it is folly, if you do not mean to 
the directors of the railway companies, | P4y for it it is robbery.” 

as to their relations either with their | That dilemma would have to be faced by 
employees or the public. The mover] men who suggested the nationalisation 
of the Resolution in referring to the|of railways. Another large class which 
Act of 1844 omitted to state that the | had to be considered was the class com- 
Act, passed when Mr. Gladstone was at | prising the railway employees and those 
the Board of Trade, contained a proviso | dependent upon the railways, of whom 
that there should be no expropriation | there could not be less than a million in 
of a railway unless it paid to the pro-| this country. What had been the effect 
prietors a dividend of 10 per cent., and | upon labour of the transfer to the State 
in those early days when railways were | of the Italian railways? He was in 
very speculative and the rates of interest | Genoa when the strike against the 
higher than they were to-day, that did not | proposed reduction of wages by the 
seem at all an unreasonable proposition. | Italian Government took place, and 
He ventured to doubt whether more than | he saw women lying down on the lines 
two railways in this country had paid | in front of the trains which were coming 
the dividend he had named. Neither} out of the station so as to stop by 
of the two underground railways in Lon- | that means trains running at all. It 
don hada single penny of watered stockin | was highly problematical whether the 
their capital and one of them had carried | transfer of the railways of this country 
more than the entire population of the | to the State would mean the employment 
globe in the last thirty years without | of a greater number of people, or whether 
any return whatever to the ordinary | it would mean a rise in wages. The 
proprietor. That might not show | effect not only in Germany but in Italy 
much sense on the part of the | was directly the reverse. Another large 
proprietors, but it certainly showed the | section of the community not very 
sacrifice that had been made for the | popular in this House but one which had 
benefit of London. He ventured to | tobe considered was the 600,000 or 700,000 
suggest that while there might be some | railway shareholders. The railways in 
considerable ground for complaints, as | this country were not held by great 
far as concerned the burden placed on | magnates like those in the United 
agriculture and the trade of the country, | States. The average holdings in the 
and also the public, the remedy of | railways of this country were not more 
State purchase suggested by the | than £1,000, and when some of these 
Resolution before the House was worse | stocks were quoted at 10 per cent. or 
than the disease. It proposed that all| 11 per cent., it would be seen that the 
the transport business of the country | holdings were small. A great deal of 
should be taken out of the hands of the | railway stock was held by friendly and 
private managers who had managed it | insurance societies, and some was held by 
foreign investors who had thus shown 








for the last seventy years, and transferred 
to a State Department. The pecuniary | their confidence in British railways, and 
obligations involved in this important |the British Parliament. The foreign 
proposition were enormous, yet no | investors were persons who ought not to 
suggestion had fallen from the mover | be lightly put aside. This Resolution, 
or seconder as to how they proposed | however, could not be regarded as an 
to deal with the large amount of/ isolated step. It was part and parcel 
capital which after deducting the sug- | of a programme of nationalisation of land, 
vested amount of watered stock amounted | 2nd the transfer to the State of all means 
to some £1,100,000,000. Mr. Gladstone | of production, distribution and exchange. 
once, in dealing with a similar proposal | It was because this was the first step 
affecting another class of property, put | in a programme which he believed to be 
an acute dilemma to a man to whom! commercially and socially unsound that 
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he would oppose the last portion of this | 
Motion. Applying the proposal to the 
London railways with which he was 
familiar, he concluded that it would not 
be possible to turn over those railways 
to the State without also handing over 
the tramways and all other means of 
distributing the public. And what 
applied to London applied far more to 
the provinces, even down to the carrier's 
cart which brought in from and took 
out produce to the villages. Four svs- 
tems of handling railways existed in 
different parts of the world. State control 
as in Germany, Italy and Australia ; partial! 
State control as in France and Canada ; 
private ownership as in the United States, 
and private ownership under Parlia- 
mentary control as in this country. If 
they compared the speed in travelling 
and the charges made the com- 
parison would be found to be largely 
in favour of the privately owned lines. 
In regard to the Italian railways, Signor 
Crispi in a letter to The Times in Decein- 
ber, 1906, said that the service had 
greatly deteriorated since the railways 
had been taken over by the State, and 
that there had been a heavy fall of 
revenue and incalculable injury done 
to the trade of the country by the delay 
of traffic. In the early days of the 
Argentine Republic—now one of the 
most progressive and stable Governments 
in South America—the railways were 
owned by the State, but that system 
had been almost entirely abandoned 
and the railways were now largely under 
the control of British managers, who had 
magnificently developed the resources of 
the country. Indeed, the State manage- 
ment of railways was almost invariably 
marked by failure, and in many of the 
countries it had been steadily modified or 
abandoned. If our privately managed 
railways were compared, in the matter of 
passenger service, with State controlled 
railways abroad, it would be found 
that the foreign railways were slower, 
dearer and afforded fewer comforts and 
facilities, especially with regard to third 
class passengers, who constituted 90 per 
cent. of the travelling public in this 
country. Let them take, for instance, 
the lines between London and Edinburgh. 
We had twenty trains a day running 
between London and Edinburgh, and 
third class passengers travelled by every 
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train. An hon. Member below the 
Gangway wanted to go even further 
and to provide third class sleeping 
carriages. There were only seven ex- 
press trains which ran between Paris 
and Marseilles as compared with twenty 
running between London and Edinburgh. 
There were fifty express trains a day going 
out of Paris in all directions—to Ger- 
many, Belgium, Austria, Italy, and various 
other places, and there were only four of 
these which carried third class passengers, 
whereas our trains carried third class by 
almost every train. Then let them mark 
the very slow delivery of goods on the Con- 
tinent compared with the rapid delivery 
here. The arrangements for through 
rates and transit were most unsatisfactory 
on the foreign lines. There were many 
works in Alsace-Lorraine which could not 
get their coal and ore simply because 
the State railways refused to make 
through quotations. There were rail- 
ways in this country which had made 
unfortunate speculations in connection 
with the outlay of huge sums of money. 
For example, out of £16,000,000 or 
£17,000,000 recently expended on the 
underground lines of London, at least 
£8,000,000 were at present wholly un- 
remunerative. That was one of the 
risks which the nation ought not and 
probably would not undertake and the 
result would be that necessary lines would 
not be built. Another great railway 
had spent £6,000,000 or £7,000,000 in 
giving a new competitive service to 
London. Nearly the whole of that 
capital was unremunerative. A national 
system of railways would mean greatly 
increased cost. Great corporations could 
not trade and buy their raw material and 
carry on their enterprise as cheaply and 
efficiently as private traders. One of 
the best informed economists of France, 
M. Waddington, said— 

** French railways which are not exposed to 
competition, give the public fewer advantages 
than English railways, which have the full 
benefit of competition.” 

When the Prussian railways were taken 
over by the Government the Minister 
of Finance found it was an extremely 
satisfactory concern to the revenue, and 
he raised the rates in order to increase 
the revenue, and there was the greatest 
possible pressure brought to bear upon 
him in Parliament for the purpose of 
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increasing or diminishing the revenue. 
It was perfectly clear that already the 
Government had its hands quite full. 
It could not undertake the control, 

management, administration, ard con-/|a start in discussing the problem. He 
struction of the railway system of the | was more and more convinced since he 
country. It would create a vast machine | had had the opportunity of coming into 
which could be used for political pur- | close contact with railway administration 
poses and would not be always used | that it was one of the most important 
in the interests of labour or the Liberal | | problems connected with the trade and 


the opportunity of giving expression to 
their views in the course of a three or four 
hours discussion. He thought it was a 
very useful thing that they should make 


Party. It might be used by their | 
friends for the purpose of carrying out | 
the social programme which they so) 
closely identified with tariff reform. 
He hoped the Board of Trade would be 
able to tell them that Whatever the 
Government thought with reference to | 
an inquiry as to a revision of rates or 
economies which might be effected by | 
stopping useless services, His Majesty’s | 
Government did not intend to take a 
step in the direction of the nationalisa- 
tion of our railway system without 
infinitely more consideration and thought | 
than had been given to it in that jtwo 
or three hours debate. ” 


*THE PRESIDENT or tue BOARD or | 
TRADE (Mr. Lioyp GrorGeE, Carnarvon | 
Boroughs) said he could assure his | 
hon. friend that he was not rising 
on behalf of the Government to 
commit them to the nationalisation 
of railways. As a matter of fact the 
Resolution even as it appeared on the 
Paper did not seek to commit the House 
to that step; it was simply a suggestion 
that the time had arrived for considering 
the question of putting into operation the 
State Purchase Act of 1844. That was e 
very different proposition. It simply said 
that this matter had been inquired into 
two or three times already; it was forty 
years since the last inquiry was instituted, 





and it was suggested that the time had 
arrived when it might be profitable to | 
inquire into it once more. That was the | 
only proposition, as he understood it, 
which his hon. friend had placed before | 
the House. He could not accept the | 
form of the Resolution, but he would | 
come to that later. He rather regretted | | 
that more time could not have been 


| happened ? 


| commerce of this country, but it was not 
so simple a proposition as some hon. 
Members seemed to imagine. While he 


| sympathised with a good deal that had 


been said, and while he admitted that 
hon. Members had made out @ powerful 
case, he did not agree with them in their 
attack upon the railway companies. 
With the material at their disposal, and 
considering all the difficulties of the case, 
he believed that our railways were very 
ably managed in the main. The primary 
responsibility of railway directors, it 
must be remembered, was to their share- 
holders. Bearing this in mind, and 
having regard to all the difficulties, he 
thought they had done their best for the 
general public of this country. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for Padding- 
ton that there was a good deal of “ water ” 
in the capital, but not sufficient appre- 
ciably to affect the argument. He would 
remind his hon. friend that the real 
difficulty was not so much water as the 
land. If his hon. friend wanted to see 
the reason why railway rates were so 
much cheaper on the Continent than 
here, he must not place the responsibility 
altogether upon the railway directors 
and managers, nor even upon stock- 
brokers, because the House of Commons 
was largely responsible—he was not sure 
that it was not entirely responsible. Before 
they were allowed to get any privileges 
for the development of their lines railway 
companies had to go to a gigantic expense 
and spend huge sums upon experts and 


|others before they could get a Bill 


through Parliament. Having, perhaps, 
after the third try, got their Bill through, 
| they were allowed to go down into the 
country to buy a piece of land. What 
The persons whose property 





given to the discussion of what was a| was developed and whose property was 
gigantic issue from any point of view, | enhanced in value by the transaction 
and the House of Commons could not be | got ten times as much value out of 
expected to express an opinion—in fact | it as the railway companies. It 
all shades of opinion could not even have | was a story of scandalous pillage from 
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beginning to end. The extravagant costs 
of the land and the heavy expenses were 
sometimes increased by ludicrous con- 
ditions. The London and North-Western 
expresses had to slow down in passing a 
certain village to three miles an hour 
simply because that condition had been 
inserted by some landowner. These 
circumstances and conditions had so 
hampered our railways that it was no 
wonder they could not compete with the 
railways of Germany and other countries. 
The matter was a purely business pro- 
position, a proposition for the nation to go 
into, and to mix it up with questions of | 
prejudice against railway directors was, 
in his opinion, a mistake. It was quite | 
unnecessary and created bitterness in the | 
examination of a problem which was a 
business one. He did not agree with his 
hon. friend who spoke last that this was 
only part of the Socialistic programme of 
nationalising everything. His hon. friend 
knew that this was one of the very few | 
countries in the world in which railways | 
were not nationalised. Who were the 

men who had nationalised railways ? 

The man who nationalised the rail- | 
ways in Germany hated and fought 

Socialism. Prince Bismarck was not a 

member of the Labour Party. Prince 

Bismarck considered the question purely 

from the point of view of the development | 
of the interests of Germany. The thirty | 
years experience of Germany had proved | 
his plan a colossal success and a great | 
financial success. Then, 40 per cent. of | 
the revenues of Prussia were paid out of | 
State railways, and the main part of the | 
revenues of Saxony came from the State | 
railways. Nobody had proposed that | 
the railway investor should get less than | 
the full market value of his securities. In | 
Germany the railways had. been used asan | 
instrument for the development of German 
industry and for fighting against foreign 
industry ; and a very formidable weapon 
it was—much more formidable, in his judg- 
ment, than tariffs. The hon. Member 
for Dulwich had made the interesting 
admission that he was apprehensive that 
the State’s mixing itself up in business 
would lead to corruption—that pressure 
would be brought to bear upon Parlia- 
ment in the interests of a class. He 
quite agreed with that, but he was not 
sure that it was confined to labour. He 
did not know that manufacturers were 
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| was the fault of the railway companies. 


‘the Board of Trade, in which 
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above bringing pressure to bear upon 
Parliament. The whole question really 
was whether there was any case for some 
inquiry into the present position of rail- 
ways. He thought the railway directors 
themselves would admit that there were 
things that ought to be looked into. 
They had grievances. When they were 
settling the railway dispute the directors 
pressed two or three matters upon the 
consideration of the Board of Trade, and 
he believed they had grievances in regard 
to the acquisition of land for railway 
development, the conditions under which 
the law allowed the development of light 
railways, and the rigidness of the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1894 with regard to 
rates. He thought that more elasticity 


_and flexibility in those provisions would 


be better for the railway companies, and 
also for the traders. But the traders also 
He did not say it 


These grievances were largely the inevit- 
able result of the present system. He 
was much surprised to hear the hon. 
Member for Dulwich challenge the case 
with regard to preference to foreigners. 
Several cases had come Within his 
knowledge while he had been at 
there 
was no doubt that preference was 
given to the foreign producer over 
the home producer, through railway 
rates. He thought that in that matter 
agriculturists had a real grievance. The 
hon. Gentleman said that there had been 
aninquiry by a Departmental Committee 
into this question, and that the Committee 
reported against the case for preference. 
That was not the case. The Committee 
took a technical view of its reference. It 
took the view that it was commissioned 
to inquire whether there was preference 
within the meaning of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. That was a very different thing. 
The Act said— 

“Any difference in the treatment of home 


and foreign ‘merchandise in respect of the same 
or similar circumstances.” 


The Committee simply inquired whether 
within the meaning of the highly technical 
interpretation which the Railway Com- 
mission placed on the words “ in respect 
of the same or similar circumstances,” 
there was preference. They did not in- 
quire into the broad question whether 
there was not a higher tariff for the home 
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producer than for the foreign producer. 
The ‘representative of the Board of 
Agriculture came to the conclusion that 
there was preference, though the 
majority of the Committee were of 
opinion that, within the terms of their 
reference, there was no preference. But 
the “question had really never been in- 
vestigated on its merits, and he did not 


Railways 


-think the hon. Gentleman could deny 


that there had been preference to 
the foreign producer. He was quite 
certain that if an inquiry was held on a 
broader reference, it would be found that 
there had been this preference, and he 
thought the time had certainly come for 
an inquiry into that particular matter. 
It would, he thought, be possible to re- 
medy these cases of hardship by adopting 
some means of combination and of 
eliminating wasteful competition. The 
hon. Member for Dulwich admitted that 
there was a good deal of this wasteful 
competition, and that it was the duty of 
the Board of Trade to help and not to 
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expense if the companies got rid of purely 
unnecessary competition—the districts 
which now suffered from excessive rates 
must have their fair share. He was 
not going to enter into the various griev- 
ances that came before the Board of 
Trade. There was no question on which 
they received a larger number of repre- 
sentations. They came from all parts of 
the country and from every class of 
trader, and the more he heard of them the 
more he felt that it was not the fault of 
the railway directors or managers, but of 
the present system. So long as they had 
the present system it would be impossible 
for them to work on any other lines than 
those on which they were now working,and 
those were lines which were detrimental 
to very large industries in this country. 
The hon. Gentleman had referred to the 
Italian railways, which he said were a bad 
example with regard to nationalisation. 
but since they were nationalised they had 
improved. They could not have got 


| worse. That was actually impossible. 








retard the elimination of that element. | There was only room for improvement 
He agreed with the hon. Gentleman that | at the time when those railways were 
there was a good deal of wasteful com- | nationalised, and they had improved. 
petition—trains running at the same | At the present moment they were engaged 
hours to the same places, two-thirds |in considerable operations which would 
empty, and running for purely com-|improve them still more. When they 


petitive purposes, and the public had to 
bear the expense of that. More than 
that, there was the condition of the 
district where there was no competition 
at all to be considered. Where there 
were three or four lines of railway serving 
the same centre, the public 
perhaps get fair play and good terms ; 


would | 


| were private railways they were hopeless. 
| Now, with State credit behind them they 
| were able to find capital, and they were 
really undertaking great works of im- 
/provement. The difficulty was that an 
‘inflated price had to be paid for them, 
and, therefore, they did not start under 
fair conditions ; but they were improving 


' nevertheless, and they would improve still 

more within the next few years. But let 
, the House take the case of railways more 
tural districts? In the large centres|or less similar to our conditions, for 
where there was competition the railway | instance, that of Germany and Belgium. 
companies had been beating*down their | The hon. Member for Louth had referred 
rates to the finest point, and an unfair | to the Paris to Marseilles express, but 
burden was thrown on the districts where | after all that was a private railway; he 
there was a monopoly, in order to meet | quoted the case of a French railway, 


but what happened where there was a 
district served by only one line, as was 
almost invariably the case in agricul- 


the loss on the charges in the competitive 
districts. There ought to be an end of 
that sort of thing, and it could only be 
done by saving the railway companies 
from the evil effects of competition. But 
it must be remembered that the benefit 
must not be merely the benefit of the 
railway companies. Of that saving, 
whatever it might be—and he believed 
there might be an enormous saving of 


which belonged to a private company. 


Mr. PERKS said he understood that 
that railway had a subvention from the 
State. 


*Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that that 
was the very worst form of either national- 
isation or private enterprise. They had 
got the evils of private management, and 
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also of excessive public control; it was 
neither one thing nor another. The 
German and Belgian railways were used 
in the interest of the industries of those 
countries. He had taken the trouble 
to make inquiries into the working of the 
State railways in the industrial districts 
of Germany, and he must say that he 
had been amazed at the results of that 
inquiry which he intended to place in 
full in a Paper before the House. There 
was general agreement that the State 
railway administration, in spite of alleged 
defects, which he could not say were 
altogether favourable from a_ labour 
point of view, was far superior to the 
old system of private ownership and ad- 
ministration. Several merchants and 
traders spoke of the advantages they 
witnessed from, and the value of the 
co-ordination of railways in Prussia, 
and said that the uniform administration 
could not be too highly appreciated, or 
the services rendered by the Minister for 
Railways in establishing through rates 
and special rates for special industries, 
and in his readiness to meet the 
wishes of traders and manufacturers. 
One of his investigators recorded a 
conversation which he had had with 
English merchants trading with Ger- 
many, whoall agreed that from their own 
experience the Prussian railways, in so far 
as railway rates were concerned, were 
directed with more regard to manufac- 
turers’ and traders’ interests than was the 
case with regard to private English 
railways. There were three investi- 
gators, who carried out their investi- 
gations separately, and they were all 
agreed that in Germany the trader was 
perfectly satisfied; that he would no 
more go back to private ownership than 
we would go back to private ownership 
of the Post Office in this country. 
The German system was used as a very 
powerful machine for the purpose of 
helping and developing German industry. 
When that state of things existed in 
Germany and Belgium, for the House to 
say they would not inquire into the 
matter would, he thought, be a mistake. 
There had been two inquiries. One was 
an inquiry when Mr. Gladstone was 
President of the Board of Trade in 1844, 
by a Committee of that House, not merely 
into this question, but into the general 
question of the relations of the railways 
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to the State. That Committee unani- 
mously recommended that provision 
should be inserted in the Act of Parlia- 
ment which would enable the State to 
resume the ownership of railways on 
certain terms. There was another in- 
quiry in 1865, over which the late Duke 
‘of Devonshire presided, and Mr. Lowe 
'and Mr. Ayrton were members of the 
'Committee. A very influential Com- 
mittee, they inquired, not merely into 
| State purchase, but into the whole con- 
ditions of the railways, and, while ex- 
pressing their opinion that it was inex- 
pedient at that moment to put in force 
the Act of 1844 as regards any great 
scheme of State purchase, they by no 
means attempted to lay down any rule 
to guide the action of Parliament for an 
indefinite future. ‘hey decided against 
/any great scheme of purchase under that 
| Act of 1844, and assigned as their reason 
that it was of no use at all, and was not 
‘applicable to the circumstances of the 
present day. It was forty years since 
the last inquiry, and he thought the 
time had come for another inquiry into 
the whole question. The conditions had 
entirely changed since 1865. The ques- 
tion of State purchase was then a new 
one. The great State experiment in 
Germany had hardly begun ; in fact, it 
only began about ten years afterwards. 
The experience of Belgium was also 
practically new, and so was the experience 
of other countries such as Austria, Den- 
mark, Norway and Sweden. There was 
also another condition which the House 
would, he hoped, take fully into account. 
The railway companies themselves were 
beginning to realise that the present 





system was impossible. They were 
pressed for increased wages, shorter 


hours, cheap workmen’s trains, whether 
or not they would pay as a commercial 
undertaking, for lower rates, and for 
greater facilities. The companies could 
not face all these demands under the 
present system. Unless the investor 
got a fair return for his money the rail- 
ways would not get the capital necessary 
for essential developments. Increase of 
facilities and development of railway 
/communication meant more capital, and 
these demands on the railways all meant 
raising more capital for the purpose. 
In addition to that there was the demand 
of the trader, which was after all the 
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demand of the industries of the country. 
Between the two there was a real danger 
that the railways might be crushed. 
But the companies were coming together 
and making arrangements. What for ? 
To stop competition. The hon. Member 
for Dulwich said that this army of can- 
vassers, who went about touting for 
orders and quoting rates, could be stopped. 
But apparently they had the same 
schedule, and yet there were some ad- 
vantages offered—exceptional facilities, 
or it might be discount. There were 
indeed many ways in which they could 
walk round the schedule. But the 
companies were stopping all that. The 
traders had enjoyed the advantage up 
to the present, but could get it no longer. 
Not only was competition being stopped, 
but there was another thing worthy of 
notice, the railway companies were 
beginning to make arrangements which 


.were not far short of amalgamation. 


Up to the present the Report of this 
Commission was based on the assump- 
tion that free competition was a good 
thing, not in the interest merely of 
railways, but in the interest of the general 
public. When the trader benefited 
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the official at the War Office, for a large 
body of men whom he did not know, 
and his remuneration was not of the kind 
to make him sweat over it. Those were 
purely War Office conditions. 


Mr. BONAR LAW: May I point out 
one difference ? The railway directors are 
chosen for their qualities as business men, 





*Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
| must congratulate the hon. Member on 
| having perpetrated an excellent joke. 
Some railway directors were undoubtedly 
chosen for their business qualities; but 
there were many who were chosen for 
| reasons of influence with the House of 
| Commons and elsewhere, and the railway 
companies had also to look to that sort 
of thing as they had to defend them- 
selves. But now competition was being 
eliminated by the railway companies 
themselves, and the time he thought had 








| come for the State to inquire under what 


conditions they should allow that pro- 
cess to go on. He had to face a great 
problem. The Great Northern and the 
| Great Central Companies had an agree- 
| ment which was very desirable in many 


every class in the community benefited | respects, as getting rid of waste. But 


by free competition. They were coming|the State and the community had a 
to an end of free competition, and the | right to inquire where they came in. 
sooner they realised this the better. | Such agreements would be multiplied, and 
The companies were arrayed in self- | therefore the time had come for a statu- 
defence, and no one could complain of | tory inquiry. The Government would 
it. He thought that they were bound | offer no resistance to the Resolution 
to do this, and as business men it was/if the mover of it would consent to a 








imperative on the railway directors to 
look to this as the only possible source 
of increasing their revenue. The hon. 
Member for Dulwich used the illustra- 
tion of the War Office, but he would point 
out thatthe pastcomplaints against that 
Department were largely due to the fact 
that the War Office had not been organised 
by business men. It had been run by 
swells, and if the railways were run in 
the same way the same results would 
follow. Perhaps there was even too 
much of the swell element in the railway 
companies. But if the railways were 
run as the War Office had been, the 
result, he was sure, would be identical. 
The railway companies were hardly a 
fair example of “the incentive of per- 
sonal ambition.” The trader who worked 
for himself felt that incentive. But the 
railway director was only working, like 


| slight alteration of form. He proposed 
| to leave out the words: “ State purchase 
| of the railways as foreshadowed by the 
| Railway Regulation Act of 1844,” and 
| to substitute for them the words: ‘“‘ Any 
change in the existing relations between 
the railways and the State.” Those 
were the words used in the Report of 
the Commission of 1865, and they would 
enable an inquiry to be held into the whole 
of the conditions of the railway service. 
No inquiry would be useful that did not 
go into the whole question of grievances 
and the best method of arranging them 
and—the most practical question of the 
moment—the conditions under which 
the State should permit these agree- 
ments for amalgamation and co-opera- 
tion between the railway companies. 
He begged to move the Amendment 
which he had indicated. 
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Amendment proposed to the proposed 
Resolution— 

“To leave out the words ‘ State purchase of 
the railways, as foreshadowed by the Railway 
Regulation Act of 1844,’ in order to insert the 
words ‘any change in the existing relations 
between the railways and the State.’ ”°—(Mr. 
Lloyd-George.) 


Question proposed, “ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Resolution.” 


*Mr. G. A. HARDY: I think it would 
be quite well to accept that. 


Sir F. BANBURY (City of London) 
said that, speaking as a railway director, 
he would be inclined to think that pur- 
chase by the State would not be a bad 
thing for the railways, but, speaking as 
a taxpayer, he thought it would be the 
worst thing that could possibly be brought 
about. He would have thought that 
the House had had enough to do 
with nationalisation or municipalisation 
since one of the most recent enterprises 
of that nature—the purchase of the Lon- 
don water companies—had been followed 
by the general raising of the water rates 
without any corresponding advantage. 


{COMMONS} 





Mr. G. A. Harpy rose in his place, | 
and claimed to move, “That the Question | 
be now put ;” but Mr. SPEAKER withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that | 
Question. | 

| 

Sir F. BANBURY said the sisi | 
the State became the proprietor of a big 
enterprise they must have a fine office, 
and in addition there was an immediate | 
demand for the wages to be raised. | 
Those were only two of the reasons why | 
the Water Board had not been a success. 
His hon. friend below him had alluded 
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Accounts Committee. 


be now put ;” but Mr. SprAKER withheld 
his assent, and declined then to put that 
Question. 


Sir F. BANBURY said the result of 
the railway being owned by the State 
in Victoria had been that special legisla- 
tion had to be passed in order to deal with 
the votes of the employees, who were 
formed into one constituency and had a 
special representative. How long would 
hon. Gentlemen opposite tolerate such 
a state of things in this country. 


And, it being Eleven of the Clock, the 
Debate stood adjourned. 





INFANT LIFE PROTECTION. 

Select Committee appointed to inquire 
and report as to the desirability of ex- 
tending the provisions of the Infant Life 
Protection Act, 1897, to homes in which 
not more than one infant is kept in con- 
sideration of periodical payment, and of 
altering the limit of age prescribed by 
Section 2 of that Act. 


The Committee was accordingly nomin- 
ated of : Mr. Arthur Allen, Mr. Bright, 
Lord Robert Cecil, Mr. Ellis, Mr. Gulland, 
Mr. John Taylor, and Mr. Power. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Three be the quorum.— 
(Mr. Whiteley). 





PUBLIC ACCOUNTS COMMITTEE. 
Ordered, That the Committee of Public 
Accounts do consist of Fifteen Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nomin- 


to the policy of electoral corruption, and ated of: Mr. Cavendish, Mr. Ashton, 
the right hon. Gentleman had rather | Mr. Bowles, Mr. Brigg, Mr. Cameron 
laughed at it. The right hon. Gentleman | Corbett, Sir Daniel Goddard, Mr. Hazle- 


was a man of very great ability, and he | ton, Sir Robert Hobart, Mr. Leif Jones, 
knew that tariff reform had nothing to do | Sir George Kekewich, Mr. Kettle, Mr. 
with this question, but he could not | McCrae, Mr. Parker, Mr. Runciman, and 


get over the fact that if something like | Colonel Williams. 
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680,000 men were employed by the State 
the result of their vote might affect an 
election. 


Mr. G. A. Harpy rose in his place, 
and claimed to move, ‘‘ That the Question 





Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 


Ordered, That Five be the quorum.-— 
(Mr. Whiteley.) 
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HOME WORK. 


Select Committee appointed to consider 
and report upon the conditions of labour 
in trades in which Home Work is pre- 
valent, and the proposals, including those 
for the establishment of wages boards 
and the licensing of work places, which 
have been made for the remedying of 
existing abuses. 


Ordered, That the Committee do con- 
sist of Twenty-one Members. 


The Committee was accordingly nom- 
inated of: Mr. Arkwright, Mr. Bridge- 
man, Sir William Bull, Mr. Boland, Mr. 
Brunner, Mr. Chiozza Money, Mr. Devlin, 
Mr. Arthur Dewar, Mr. Fell, Mr. Gooch, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Mr. Ernest Lamb, 
Mr. Hugh Law, Mr. Massie, Mr. Master- 


man, Mr. Parkes, Mr. Richardson, Mr. ' 


Robinson, Mr. Stuart Samuel, Mr. Tre- 
velyan, and Sir Thomas Whittaker. 


Ordered, That the Committee have 
power to send for persons, papers, and 
records. 

Ordered, That Seven be the quorum.— 


1{-3- ay 


(Mr. Whiteley.) 3.4 


SUPPLY [10TH FEBRUARY] REPORT. , 
Postponed Proceeding on Question, 
‘That this House doth agree with the 


. 
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Committee in the First Resolution, 
‘That a Supplementary sum, not ex- 
ceeding £100, be granted to His Majesty, 
to defray the Charge which will come in 
course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1908, 
for additional Expenditure in respect 
of the following Army services, viz. :— 


Vote 5. Volunteer Corps, Pay, Allow- 
;} ances. etc.— 





| £ 
EK. (a) Grants for the Ex- 
tinction of Debts - - 350,000 
E. (b) Expenses of County As- 
| sociations - - - - 8,000 
358,000 


Less Surpluses on other Votes 357,900 


, resumed— 
Question again proposed. 
And, it being after Eleven of the Clock, 
and objection being taken to further 
Proceeding, the Debate stood adjourned. 


Debate to be resumed To-morrow. 


Second and subsequent Resolutions to 
be considered To-morrow. 


Adjourned at five minutes after 
Eleven o'clock. 
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APPENDIX I, 


PUBLIC BILES 
DEALT WITH IN VOLUME CLXXXIII. 


Those marked thus * are Government Bills. The figures in parentheses in 
the last column refer to the page in this volume. “[H.L.]” following title 
indicates that the Bill originated in the House of Lords. 





(A.) House or Lorps. 





Title of Bill. | Brought in by Progress. 


Fatal Accidents (Damages) | Lord Courtney of | Read 1" 3rd Feb. (438) 
[H.L.] | Penwith 


*Fatal Accidents (Damages) | Earl of Granard Read 1“ 10th Feb. (1303) 
No. 2 [H.L.] | 





*Patents and Designs [H.L.] Earl of Granard Read 1“ 10th Feb. (1303) 
Select Vestries [H.L.] | Read 1¢ 29th Jan. (7) 


| 





(B.) House or Commons. 


Title of Bill. Brought in by Progress. 
Access to Mountains Mr. Trevelyan | Read 1° 3rd Feb. (544) 
Access to Mountains (Scot- Jr. Bryce | Read 1° 3rd Feb. (546) 
land) 
Ballot Act (1872) Amend- Mr. Higham Read 1 4th Feb. (730) 


ment 


sallot Act (1872) Amend- Mr. Edward Dunn Read 1 5th Feb. (883) 
ment (No. 2) 


~ *Children Mr. Herbert Samuel Read 1° 10th Feb. (1432) 
Civil Bill Courts (Dublin) Mr. John Gordon | Read 1° 5th Feb. (882) 
Coal Mines (Checkweighers) Sir Walter Foster | Read 1° 3rd Feb. (544) 
Coal Mines (Eight Hours) Jr. Jenkins | Read 1° 3rd Feb. (543) 





VOL. CLXXXIII. [Fourrn Series. ] 








(B.) House 





Title of Bill. 


Brought in by 


oF ComMONS— continued 


Progress. 





Commons 
Copy hold Enfranchisement 
Coroners’ Inquests 


Coroners’ Inquests (Railway 
Fatalities) 

Criminal Lawand Procedure 
(Ireland) Act (1887) 
Repeal 


Crofters’ Holdings (Scot- 
land) Amendment 


Dairies (Scot!and) 
Daylight Saving 

Divorce Law Amendment 
Dogs’ Protection 


Ecclesiastical Assessments 


(Scotland) 


Ecclesiastical Assessments 
(Scotland) (No. 2) 


Ecclesiastical Disorders 


Education (Local Authori- 
ties 


Education (Provision of 
Meals) (Scotland) 


Elections and Registration 
(Londen) 
Elementary Education 


(School Attendance) 


Engines and Boilers (Per- 
sons in Charge) 


Exportation of Old Horses 


Feus and Building Leases 
(Scotland) 


Foreign Trawlers Regula- 
tion 


Sir John Brunner 


Mr. Winfrey 
Mr, Higham 


Sir Francis Channing 


Mr. Haviland- Burke 


Sir Edward Tennant 


Mr. Gulland 


Mr. Robert Pearce 
Mr. Bottomley 
Sir Frederick Banlury 


Mr. M‘Crae 
. Smeaton 


*, M‘ Arthur 


. Henry Walker 
. T. F. Richards 


*, Dickinson 


Mr. Walter Rea 


Mr. William Edwin 
Harvey 
Sir Howard Vincent 


Mr. Findlay 


Mr. Wiil‘amson 











Read 1° 10th Feb. (1432) 
Read 1° érd Feb. (546) 
Read 1° 4th Feb. (730) 


Read 1° 4th Feb. (729) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (542) 


Read 1 6th Feb. (1106) 


Read 1° 10th Feb. (1430) 
Read 1° 4th Feb. (731) 

Read 1° 10th Feb. (1431) 
Read 1° 6th Feb. (1106) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (545) 
Read 1° 6th Feb. (1106) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (540) 
Read 1° 3rd Feb. (541) 


Read 1° 31d Feb. (544) 


ead 1° 3rd Feb. (543) 
Second Reading adjourned 
ith Feb. (1233) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (546) 
Read 1° 5th Feb. (882) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (545) 
Read 1° 4th Feb. (730) 


Read 1° 5th Feb. (882) 
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Lav 
Lice 
Liq 
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Title of Bill, 





Franchise and Removal of 
Women’s Disabilities 


Highways 
Hours of Labour 
House Letting (Scotland) 


Housing of the Working 
Classes (Ireland) 


Infant Life Protection 

*Land Values (Scotland) 

Larceny 

Law of Distress Amend- 
ment 


Licensed Premises (Election 
Days) Closing 


Liquor Traffic (Local Option) 
(Scotland) 


Local Government Qualifica- 
tion (England and Wales) 


Local Government (Trans- 
fer of Powers of Standing 
Joint Committees) 

Malicious Injuries (Ireland) 

Merchandise Marks 

Open Spaces (Scotland) 

Parliamentary Elections 
(Disqualification Re- 
moval) 

Payment of Jurors 


Police Superannuation 


Police 
(Scotland) 


. | 
Superannuation | 


Polling Arrangements (Par- 
liamentary Boroughs) 








(B.) House or ComMons—contimued. 








Brought in by 


iy Charles Dilke 


z 
& 
~_ 


Mr. Gill 
Mr. Thorne 
Mr. Murray Macdonald 


Mr. Hogan 


Mr. Staveley-Hill 
The Lord Advocate 


Sir John Dickson- 
Poynder 


Mr. Arnold Herbert 


Mr. Charles Roberts 


Mr. Cameron Corbett 


Dr. Shipman 


Mr. Trevelyan 


Mr. Muldoon 

Sir Howard Vincent 
Mr, M‘Crae 
Mr. Marnham 
Mr. Lloyd Morgan 
Mr. 


Samuel Roberts 


Mr. M‘Crae 


Mr 


. Guinness 











Progress. 


| Read 1° 3rd Feb. (545) 


Read 1° 6th Feb. (1107) 
Read 1° 11th Feb. (1548) 
Read 1° 3rd Feb. (542) 
Read 1° 3rd Feb. (541) 


Read 1° 4th Feb. (731) 
Read 1° 6th Feb. (1107) 
Read 1° 6th Feb. (1106) 


Read 1° 5th Feb. (882) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (546) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (543) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (516) 


Read 1° 4th Feb. (730) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (542) 
Read 1° 3rd Feb. (545) 
Read 1? 3rd Feb. (545) 
Read 1° 3rd Feb. (544) 
Read 1° 10th Feb. (1432) 
Read 1° 4th Feb. (731) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (544) 


Read 1° 5th Feb. (883) 














(B.) House or ComMons—contineed. 











Title of Bill. 


Brought in by 





Progress. 





Polling Districts (County 


Councils) 


Poor Law (Ireland) 


*Post Office Savings Bank 


Public Rights of Way 


Railway Tickets 


Registration of 
(Ireland) 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors 


on Sunday 


Scottish Land 


Sea Fisheries Regulation 


(Scotland) 


Shops 


*Small Landholders (Scot- 


land) 


Sweated Industries 


*Telegraph (Construction) 


Town ‘Tenants 


Unemployed Workmen 


Valuation (Ireland) 


Waste Lands 
Improvement 


Whale Fisheries (Scotland) 
Act (1907) Amendment 


Women’s Enfranchisement 


Workmen’s Compensation 


(ireland) 
Act (1907) Amendment 


(Ireland) 


Mr. Acland Allen 


Captain Craig 
Mr. Buaton 
Mr. Winfrey 
Mr. Morton 


Mr. Sloan 


Mr. Perks 


Sir Edward Tennant 


Mr. Morton 


Sir Charles Dilke 


Mr. Sinclair 


Mr. Toulmin 
Mr. Buxton 


Cuptain Donelan 


Mr. Whitwell Wilson 
Mr. James O'Connor 


Dr, Ambrose 


Mr. Cathcart TVason 


Mr, Stanger 


Mr, lyde 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





Read 1” 16th Feb. (1431) 


| Read 1° 3rd Feb. (542) 

| Read 1° 3rd Feb. (546) 
Read 1° 3rd Feb. (543) 

| Read 1° 10th Feb. (1431) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (541) 


| Read 1° 10th Feb. (1432) 


ead 1° 4th Feb. «730) 


ead 1° 10th Feb. (1431) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (542) 


Read 1° 6th Feb. (1107) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (540) 
Read 1° 4th Feb. (729) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (543) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (541) 
ead 1? 5th Feb. (881) 


Read 1° 5th Fe. (882) 


Read 1° 6th Feb. (1106) 


Read 1° 3rd Feb. (541) 


ead 1° 10th Feb. (1431) 
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the House. 


AO cme lly tec 


Title of Paper. 





Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 (Cam 


Body of Peterhouse or St. Peter’s College, Cambridge 


c. 48, s. 49] 


Universities of 


of the College [40 and 41 Vic., c. 48, s. 49] 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 
(Oxford),—Copy of Statute made by the Governing 
Body of Queen’s College, Oxford, on the 19th June 
1907, altering and amending Stat. Tit. II., Clauses 1, 
2, 7, 8, 9, and 15, and Stat. Tit. XXIII., Clause 8, of 





APPENDIX II. 


Board of ag ey Ry of Amending Order No. 3, 


bridge),—Copy of Statute made by the Governing 


on the 4th May 1907, altering and amending Statute 
XXI. of the Statute of the College [40 and 41 Vic., 


Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 
(Oxford),—Copy of Statute made by the Governing 
Body of Trinity College, Oxford, on the 27th May 
¥ 1907, altering and amending Statute I. of the Statutes 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, SESSION 1908. 


Date from which 
the Period runs. 


amending Final Order No. 42, made under Section 11 
i (8) of The Education Act, 1902 [2 Edw. VII., c. 42, 
= s. 11 (8)] 


- 29 January 


’ 


29 January 





29 January 


the Statutes of the College [40 and 41 Vic, c. 48, 
] | 


s. 49 


Shop Hours Act, 1904,—Copies of Orders made by the 
Councils of the Boroughs of Macclesfield, Widnes, 
Haslingden, Burslem, Cheltenham, 


~ 


| Boroughs of Halifax and Preston, the 
| of Tunstall and Llanelly, the Counties of Lancaster. 
West Suffolk, Chester, and the West Riding of York- 
shire, and confirmed by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, fixing the Hours of Closing for 
certain classes of Shops [4 Edw. VII., c. 31, s. 3 (g)] 


Shop Hours Act, 1904,—Copies of Orders made by the 
Secretary for Scotland providing for the early closing 


a 


8. 3 (3)] 


University Court Ordinance No. XXII. (Edinburgh, 
No. 11) (Regulations for Degrees in Arts) [52 and 53 
Vic., c. 55, s. 20] 


Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889 Ordinance,—Copy of | 


| 29 January 


Rawtenstall, | 
Thornaby -on-Tees, Shoreditch, Stepney, the County | 
rban Districts | 


29 January 


of certain Shops in the Burghs of Dundee and Verth, | 
and in the Shettlestone and Tollcross Special Lighting | 
District, in the county of Lanark [4 Edw. VI!., ¢. 31, | 


29 January 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


29 January 








List or RuLEs, ORDERS, &c., which have been presented during the Session, and are 
required by Statute to lie for an appointed number of Days upon the Table of 


Period to lie upon 


the Table. 


30 days 


12 weeks 


12 weeks 


12 weeks 


40 days 


40 days 


12 weeks 















HOUSE OF COMMONS, SESSION 1907—continued. 


fast oF RULES, ORDERS, &C.—continued. 


Ty Date from which | Period to lie upon 
Ye 
Title of Paper. the Period runs. the Table. 





Universities (Scotland) Act, 1889 (Ordinance),—-Copy 29 January 12 weeks 
of University Court Ordinance No. XXIIF. (Glasgow, - | 
No. 6) (Regulations for degrees in Arts) [52 and 53 
Vic., c. 55, s. 20] 

| 


Factory and Workshop Acts(Dangerousand Unhealthy | 29 January | 40 days 
Industries),—Copy of Regulations, dated 28th August 
1907, made by the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, infpursuance of Section 79 of The Factory 
and Workshop Act, 190/, for the processes of Spinning 
and Weaving Hemp or Jute or Hemp or Jute Tow, 
and processes incidental thereto [1 Edw. VIIL., e; 22, 
s. 126 (3)]. 


7 


$$$ 


Factory and Workshop Acts (Dangerous and Unhealthy 29 January 40 days 
Industries),—Copy of Regulations, dated 13th Decem- 
ber 1907, made by the Secretary of State for the | 
Home Department, in pursuance of Section 79 of The | 
Faciory and Workshop Act, 1901, for the manufacture | 
of nitro- and amido derivatives of Benzene, and the | 
manufacture of Explosives with use of Dinitrobcnzol | 
or Dinitrotoluol [1 Edw. VIL, e. 22, s, 126 (3)] 

Factory and Workshop Acts (Dangerous and Unhealthy | 29 January 40 days 
Industries),—Copy of Regulations, dated 20th Decem- | 
ber 1907, made by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in pursuance of Section 79 of The 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, in respect of pro 
cesses involving the use of Horsehair from China, 
Siberia, and Russia [1 Edw. VII., ¢. 22, s. 126 (3) 

Public Records (High Court of Justice),—Copy of | 29 January | 4 weeks 

Second Schedule containing a List and Particulars of 

Classes of Documents belonging to the late Court of 

King’s Bereh Common Pleas and Exchequer Divisions 

of the High Court of Justice which are not cons‘dered 

of sufficient public value to justify their preservation 

in the Public Record Office [40 and 41 Vie., ¢. 53, s. 1] 


Public Trustee Rules, dated 29th November, 1907 29 January 30 days 
(6 Edw. VIL, ec. 55, s. 14 (2)]. 


General Prisons (Ireland) Act, 1877, and The Prisons 30 January 40 days 
(Ireland) Act, 1907,—Copy of Order in Council ap- 
proving of Rules made by the General Prisons Board 
for the government of ordinary Prisons in Jreland 
[40 and 41 Vic., c. 49's. 57 (¢)] 


Shop Hours Act, 1904,—Copy of Order made by the 30 January 40 days 
Urban District Council of Omagh and by the Council y | 
of the County Borongh of Londonderry, and contirmed | 
by the Lord J ieutenant of Ireland, fixing the’ Hours 
of Closing for certain classes of Shops [4 Edw. VIL, 
c. 31, s. 3 (3)] 

Intermediate Education (Ireland),—Copy of fime Table 30 January | 40 days 

of Examinations for the year 1908 [40 and 41 Vic., | 


c. 66, 8. 6). 
Factory and Workshop Acts (Particulars of Piece Work 30 January 40) days . 
Wages) (Brass),—Copy of Order dated 23rd Septmeber ; 
1907, made by the Secretary of State for ‘the Home | 
Department, applying the provisions of Section 116 of | 
The Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, with moditica- | 
tions to Factories and Workshops in which the mixing, 
casting, or manufacture of Brass or of articles of | 
Brass is carried on [1 Edw. VIL, ¢. 22,'s: 126 (3)] | 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, SESSION 1907—continued. 


List oF Ru.es, OrpeERS, &c.—continued. 























| Date from which | Period to lie upon 
| the Period runs. the Table. 





; Title of Paper. 





Factory and Workshop Acts (bruit Preserving),— 30 January 49 days 
Copy of Order dated 11th September 1907, made by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, in 
q yursuance of Sect'ons 41 and 58 of The Factory and 
Vorkshop Act, 1901, prescribing conditions to be 
observed in Factories and Workshops in which women 
or young persons are empl »yed in the process of 
cleaning or preparing Fruit, in pursuance of the 
special exception allowed by Section 41 [1 Edw. VIL., 
c. 22, s. 126 (3)] 


Shop Hours Act. 1904,—Copy of Order made by the 30 January 40 days 
{ Council of the County of Lancaster, and confirmed by 
the Secretary of State for the Home Department, 
fixing the Hours of Closing for certain classes of 
Shops within the urban district of Ashton-in Maker- 
field [4 Edw. VITI., ¢. 31, s. 3 (3)] 


Education (Scotland),—Copy of Minute of the Com- 4 February One month 
mittee of Council on Edueation in Scotland, dated 
j 4th February 198, providing for special Grants-in- 
- Aid of certain School Boards in Scotland [35 and 36 


Vic., c. 62, s. 67] 


Universities of Oxford and Cambridge Act, 1877 5 February 
(Oxford),—Copy of Statute made by the Governing 
Body of Christ Church, Oxford, on the 23rd October 
1907, altering and amending Statute XVI., Clauses 19 
and 20, of the Statutes of the House [40 and 41 Vic., 
c. 48,8. 49] 


12 weeks 
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